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PREFACE. 


There is no part of history which seems capable of yielding either more instrnction or ji 
entertainment, than that which offers to us the select lives of great and virtuous men who have i 
made an eminent figure on tlie public stage of th<( world. In these we see at one view what 
the annals of-a whole age can afford that is \worthy of notice; and in the wide field of uinversal 
history, skipping as it were over the barren places, gather all its flowers, and posses* ourselves 
at once of everything that is good in it." 

But there is one great fault which is commonly observed in the writers of particular lives, 
that they are apt to bo partial and prejudiced in favour^f their subject, and to give us a | 
panegyric, instead^f a history. Tliey work up their characters as painters do their portraits ; | 
taking the praise of their art to consist, not in copying,but in adorning nature ; not in drawing ‘ 
a just resemblance, but giving a fine pfi'.ture ; or exalting the man into the hero: and this i 
indeed seems to flow from the nature of the thing itself, where the very inclination to write is ; 

1 generally grounded on prepossession, and an affection already contracted for the person whose ! 

I history we are attempting ; and when we sit down to it with the disposition of a friend, it is | 

I natuAl fo{ us to cast a shade over his failings, to give^tho strongesl^colouring to his virtues ; i 
and, out of a good character, to endeavour to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of hioi/rcifihers, and have endeavoured there¬ 
fore to divest myself sof it as far as I was able ; yet dare not take upon mo to affirm, that I 
I have kept myself wholly clear from it; but shall leave the decision of that point to the judg- i 
j ment of the reade* : for 1 must be so iagenuous as to own, that when 1 formed tlie plan of this : 

work, 1 was ju’eviotisly possessed with a very favourable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the 
I strictest scrutiny, has boeg greatly confirmed and heightened in me ; and in the case of a 
j shining character, such as Cicero’s I am persuaded will aj)poar to bo, it i^certainly more ; 
i pardonable to exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious merit, than to be : 
j reserved in doing justice to it, through a fear of being thought partial. But, that I might ] 

I gjiard myself equally from both the extremes, I have taken care always to leave the facts to ; 
speak for themselves, and to affirm nothing of any moment without an authentic testimony to | 
support it; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full length, will commonly add more [ 
light and strength to what is advanced, than the fragments quoted in the. text and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the writer, it is certain that in a 
work of this nature he will have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is laid 
in a place and age which are familiar to us from our childhood : we learn the names o&all the 
chief actors 'at school, and choose our several favourites according to our temper * or fancies ; 
and when we are least able to judge of the merit of them, form distinct characters of each, ! 
which we frequently retain through life. Thus Marius, Sylla, Caesar, Pompey, Cato, Cicero, I 
Brutus, Antony, have all their several advocates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to 
quarrdl for the superiority of their virtues. But among the celebrated names of antiquity, ■ 
those of the great conquerors and generals attract our admiration always the most, and 
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imprint a notion of magnanimity, and power, and capaei^y for dominion, superior to that 
of other mortals : we look ppon such as destined by Heaven for empj^, and bom to trample 
upon their fellow-creatures; without reflecting on the numerous evils which are necussary to 
the acquisition of a glory that is built upon the subversilitn of nations, and the destruction 
of the human species. Yet these are the only persons who are thought to shine in history, 
or to merit the attention of the reader: dazzled with the splendour of their victories, and 
the pomp of their triumphs, we consider them as^the pride and ornament of\he Roman 
name; while the pacific and civil character, though of all others the most beneficial to man¬ 
kind, urhose sole ^mbition is, to sppport the laws, the rights and liberty of his citizens, is 
looked upon as humble and contemptible on the comparison, for being forced to tmckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country. > 

In the following history therefore, if I have happened to aflirm anything that contradicts 
the common opinion and shocks the prejudices of the reader, I must desire him to attend 
diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded ; and if these do not give satisfaction, to 
suspend his judgment still to the end of tiio work, in the progress of which many facts will 
be cleared up that may appear at first perhaps uncertain and precarious : and in everything 
especially, that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him to contemplate the whole 
character, beft>.-e he thinks himself qualified to judj^e of its separate jiarts, on which the 
whole will always be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule in the very case,—that we should be itwdest and 
circumspect in passing a judgment an men so illustrious, lest, as it happens to the ^nerality of censurers, 
tee be found at last to condemn what we do not understand''. There is another reflection likewise 
very obvious, wliich yet seldom has its due weight, that a writer on any part of history which 
he has made bis particular study, may bo presumed to be better acquainted with it than the 
generality of his readers ; and when he asserts a fact that does not seem to bo well grounded, 
it may fairly be imputed, till a good reason appears to the contrary, to a more extensive 
view of his subject; whi^h, by making it clear to himself, is apt to persuade him^ that it is 
equally clear to everybody else, and that a fuller explication of it would consequently be 
unnecessary. If these considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but their proper 
influence, I flatter myself that there wUl be no just cause to accuse n}e of any culpable bias 
in my accounts of things or persons, or of any other favour to the particular character of 
Cicero, than what common humanity will naturally bemtow upon every character that is found 
upon the whole to be both great and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persona who all lived in the same city at the same 
time, trained liy the same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there must be 
many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in them all, so the chief diflSculty will be to 
prevent them from running into too great an uniformity. This I have endeavoured to do, not 
by forming ideal pictures, or such as would please or smqmse; but by attending to the 
particular facts which history has delivered of the men, and tracing them to their source, or 
to those correspondent affections from which they derived their birth; for these are the 
distinguishing features of the several persons, which, when duly represented, and placed in 
their proper light, will not fail to exhibit that precise difference in which the peculiarity of 
each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title of it carries nothing more than the History 
of dcatp's Life, yet it might properly enough be called the History of Cicero’s Times: since 
from his fi^t advancement to the public magistracies, there was not anything of moment 
transacted in the state in which he did not bear an eminent part: so that, to make the 
whole work of a piece, 1 have given a summary account of the Roman affairs during the 
time eveh of his minority; and agreeably to what I promised in my proposals, have carried 

* Modcste tamcn et circumspecto judicio de tanti* damnent, qiue non uitciligunt.~Quintuisni Inatit. 
viris proaUndandum oat, ne, quod pleriaque accidit, x. 1. 
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on a series of history through a period of ahow sixty years, which, for the importance of the 
events, and the dignity^of the persons concerned in them, is by^ar the most interesting of 
any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued as closely as I could that very plan 
which Cicero himself had sketched out for the model of a complete history. Where he 
lays it down as a fundamental law, “ that the writer should not dare to tffiSrm what was 
false, or to Suppress what was true ; nor give any suspicion either of favour or disafiection : 
that in the relation of facts he should observe the order of time, and sometimes add the 
description Rf places ; should first explain the counsels, tl^n the acts, and l^tly the events of 
things: i^at in the counsels he should interpose his own judgment on the merit of them; 
in the acts relate not only what was done, but how it was done; in the events show what 
share chance or rashness or prudence had in them ; that he should describe likewise the 
particular characters of all the great persons who bare any considerable part in the story ; 
and should dress up the whole in a clear and equable style, without affecting any ornament 
! or seeking any other praise but of perspicuity.” These were the rules that Cicero had 
drawn, up for himself when he was medita^ng a history of his country, ea I have taken 

occasion to mention more at large in its proper pdace. ^ • 

I But as 1 have borrowed my plan, i^o*I have drawn my materials also, fronaCicero ; whose 
works are the most authentic monuments that remain to us of all the great transactions of 
I that age; being the original accounts of one, who him^lf was not only a spectator, but a 
I principal actor in tiicni. There is not a single part of his witings which does not give some 
i light, as well into his own history as into that of the republic : but his Familiar Letters, and above 
! all, those to Atticus, may justly be called the menmrs of the times; for they contain, not only a 
distinct account of every memorable event, but lay open the springs and motives whence each 
of them proceeded ; so that, as a polite writer who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew 
the merit of these letters, says, the man who reads them will have no ocoanon for any other history of 
those ilhnes^. 

My first business therefore, after I had undertaken this task, was to read over Cicero’s 
works, with no other view than to extract from them all the passages that seemed to have auy 
relation to my design 4 where the tediousness of collecting an infinite number of testimonies 
scattered through many different volumes; of sorting them into their classes, and ranging 
them in proper or4pr; the necessity of overlooking many in the first search, an<| tlie trouble of 
retrieving them in a second or third ; and the final omission of several through forgetfulness 
or inadvertency ; have helped to abate that wonder which had often occurred to me, why no 
I man had evor attempteif file same work before me, or at least in this enlar^d find compre* 
i hensive form in which it is now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as many of them as I could into the 
body of my work ; imagining that it would give both a lustre and authority to a sentiment, 
to deliver it in the person and the very words of Cicero; especially if they could be managed 
BO as not to appear to be seiced on, like splendid patches, but woven originally into the text as 
the genuine parts of it. With this view I have taken occasion to introduce several of his 
I letters, with large extracts from such of his orations as gave any particular light into the 
! facts, or customs, or characters described in the history, or which seemed on any other account 
{ to be curious and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may be charged perhaps 
to laziness, and a design of shortening my pains, by filling up my story with Cioerojp words 
instead of my own : but that was not the case ; nor has this part of the task beefi the easiest 
to me; as those will readily believe who have ever attempted to translate the classical 

*’ Sexdecim volumisa epistolnram ab consulatu studiii principum, vhiis ducum, ac mutstionibos 
ejuit uaque ad extremum tempna ad Atticnm mitsa- reipubUen pcrscripta aunt, ut nihil in his non ap- 
Tum ; qua qui l^t, non multum desideret bittoriam ]«reat.—Com. Nep. in Tit. Attici, 16. 

<^titextam oorum temponiiDs Sic emm omiw de 
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writers of Greece or Bome: where the difiBculty is, not so |puoh to give their sense, as to give 
it in their language; that ig^ in such as is analogous to it, or what tl^y might be supjjosedr to 
speak if they were living at this time ; since a splendour of style, as well as of 8en1tim6nt, is 
necessary to support the idea of a fine writer. While I fcm representing Cicero therefore as 
the most eloquent of the ancients, flowing with a perpetual ease and delicacy, and fullness of 
expression, it Vould be ridiculous to produce no other specimen of it but what was stiff" 
and forced, and oflfensive to a polite reader: yet tjiis is generally the case of our modem 
versions.; where the first-wits of antiquity are made to speak such English, as an Englishman 
of taste would b^ ashamed to writj} on any original subject. Verbal translations are always 
inelegant', and necessarily destroy all the beauty of language ; yet by departing too wantonly 
from the letter, we are apt to vary the sense, and mingle s(Anewhat of our own : translators 
of low genius never reach beyond the first, but march from word to word, without making | 
the least excursion, for fear of losing themselves ; while men of spirit, who .prefer the second, j 
usually contemn the mere task of translating, and are vain enough to think of improving j 
their author. I have endeavoured to take the middle way ; and made it my first care always | 
to preserve the sentiment; and my next to adhcrq to the words, as far as I was able to express ; 
them In ^ easy and natural style; which I hdve varied still agreeably to the dilferent subject, 
or the kind writing on which I was employed: * and I persuade myself that the many 
original pieces which I have translated from Cicero, as they are certainly the most shining, 
so will they be found also the most ugeful parts of my work, by introducing the reader the oftener 
into the company of one with whom no man ever conversed, as a veiy eminent writer tells 
us, without coming aieay the better for it*. 

After I had gone through my review of Cicero’s "Writings, my next recourse was to the 
other ancients, both Greeks and Homans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. 
These served mo chiefly to fill up the interstices of general history, and to illustrate several 
passages which were but slightly mentioned by Cicero; us well as to add some stories and 
circumstances which tradition had preserved, concerning either Cicero himself or .any of the 
chief actors whose characters I hod delineated. 

But the Greek historians who .treat professecily of these times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, 
though they are all very usdful for illustrating many important facts of«ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly transmitted to us, are not yet to be read 
without some caution ; as being strangers to the language and customs oft Rome, and liable 
to frequent mistakes, as well as subject to prejudices in their relation of Roman affairs. 
Plutarch lived from the reign of Claudius to that of Hadrian, in which he died very old, in 
the possession \f the priesthood of the Delphic Apollo ; and though he is supposed to have 
resided in Rome near forty years at different times, yet he never seems to have acquired a 
euffleient skill in the Roman language to qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman history. 
But if we should allow him all the talents requisite to an historian, yet the attempt of writing 
<ft« lire* of aU the illuitrioiis Greekt and Roman*, was above the strength of any single man, of what 
abilities and leisure soever; much more of one, who, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the great men of Rome, that he had 
not time to make himself master of the Latin tongne ; nor to acquire any other knondedge of its words, than 
■what he had gradzudly learnt by a prevums «*« and experience of things* ; his work thereforp, from the 
very nature of it, must needs be superficial and imperfect, and the sketch rather than the 
compl^ion of a great design. 

This we find to be actually true in his account of Cicero's life, where, besides the particular 
mistakes that have been charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks of haste, 

* Nec iamen ezprimi verbum e verbo nccesae erit, tnrrexRrit nnimo aedalioro ? — EtaBm. Ep. ad Jo. 
ut interpSretci indisurti «olent.—Cic. Do Finib. iii. Ulatten. 

4. * Plutarch, in Vit. Decootthen. init. et Vit. Plulaicki 

* Quit aulera sumpail liiijut libro* in manuin, quin per Rnaldum, c. 14. 
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inaccuracy, and want of due irformation, from the poverty and perplexity of the whole 
.performance. He hud^es over Cicero’s greatest acts in a snmmajy and negligent manner,yet 
dwells Kpon hit dreamt and hit jeste, which for the greatest part were probably spurious ; and 
in the last scene of his life, which iSas of all the most glorious, when the whole councils of the 
empire and the fate and liberty of Rome rested on his shoulders, there he is more particularly 
trifling and empty, where he had the fairest opportunity of displaying his charadler to advantage 
as well as o^ illustrating a curious part of history, which has not been well explained by any 
writer, thoi^h there are the amplest materials for it in Cieero’i Jjettert and Philippic Orattiont, of 
which Plutarch appears to have made little or no use. ^ ^ ^ 

Appia*. flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian', and came to Rome probably about the 
time of Plutarch’s death, whil<»his works were in everybody’s hands, which he has made great 
use of, and seems to have copied very closely in the most considerable passages of his history. 

Dio Cassius liv^d still later, from the time of the Antonines to that of Alexander Severus; and ^ 
j besides the exceptions that lie against him in common with the other two, is observed to have 
I conceived a particular prejudice against Cicero, whom he treats on all occasions with the utmost 
1 malignity. The most obvious cause of it geems to be his envy to a man who for arts and 
eloquence was thought to eclipse the fame oftGreece ; and, by explaining all the ptirts of 
I philosophy to the Romans in their owiJ language, had stiperseded in some mq^Mure the use of 
the Creek learning and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry wits of that nation owed both 
. their credit and their bread. Another reason not less pjobable may be drawn likewise from 
j Dio’s character and principles, which were wholly opposite* to those of Cicero : he flourished 
i under the most tyrannical of the emperors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity ; and 
j being the creature of despotic power, tliought it a pl-oper compliment to it to depreciate a name 
I so highly revered for its patriotism, and whose writings tended to revive that ancient zeal and 
I spirit of liberty for which the people of Rome were once so celebrated ; for we find him taking 
I all occasions in his history to prefer an aJbadVte and monarchical government to a free and democratical 
i one. Its the most beneficial to the Roman state*. 

I These were the grounds of Dio’s malice to Cicero,Xrhich is exerted often so absurdly that 
[ it betrays and confutes itself. Thus in the debates of the senate about Antony, ho dresses up J 
I a speech for Fufius (jjplenus, filled with all the obscene and brutal ribaldry against Cicero that j 
j a profligate mind could invent: as if it were possible to ])ersuade any man of sense that such 1 
infamous stuff cogld be spoken in tbegenate at a time when Cicero had an entire ascendant in 
it! who at no time ever suffered the least insult upon liis honour without chastising the aggressor 
for it upon the spot > whereas Cicero’s speeches in these very debates which are still extant, 
show that though they ^^te managed with great warmth of opposition, yet it#ras always with 
decency of language between him and Calcnus, whom, while he reproves and admonishes with 
his usual freedom, yet he treats with civility, and sometimes even with compliments'*. 

But a few passages from Dio himself will evince the justice of this censure upon him : He 
calls Cicero’s father a fuller, who yet got his livelihood (he says) by dressing other people’s vines 
and olives ; that Cicero was born and bred amidst the scourings of old clothes and the filth of 
dunghills ; that he was master of no liberal science, nor ever did a single thing in his life worthy 
of a great man or an orator ; that he prostituted his wife ; trained up his son in drunkenness ; 
committed incest with his daughter ; lived in adultery with Cerellia, whom he owns at the same I 
time to be seventy years old' ; aU which palpable lies, with many more of the same sort that he 


' Vide App. De Bell. Civ. L ii. p. 481. 

* Vide Dio, 1. xliv. iiiit. 

** Nam quod nio tecum iracunde t^re dixiati aolere, 
non eat ita.^ Vehementer me agere fateor; inuiunde 
nego ; omuiuo irasci amicii non temere aoleo, ne si 
merentur quidem. Itaque «ne verborum contumelia 
a te dissentire possum, sine animi summo doloro non 
possum. [Phil. viii. 6.] Satis muita cum Fuflo, ac 


sine odio omnia; nihil nne dolore. Db. vi. j Qua* 
propter ut invitus s®pe dissonsi a Q.Tufio, ita sum 
libenter asschsns ejus sentential : ez quo judicare 
debotis me non cum homine solere. sed cum causa 
dissidore. Itaque non assentior solum, sed etiam 
gratias ago Q. Fufio, &c.—Phil. xi. 6 
* Vide Dio, L xlvi. p. 295, Ac. 
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tella of Cicero, are yet full as credible as what he declares ^erwards of himself, that tu> wot 
admomAed and oommanded by^a rmon from beaten, against his own will a^d inclination, to under¬ 
take the task of writing his history**. * * 

Upon these collections from Cicero and the other ancienfe I finished the first draught of my 
history, before I began to inquire after the modern writers who had treated the same subject 
before me eithef in whole or in part. I was unwilling to look into them sooner, lest they should 
fix any prejudice insensibly upon me before I had formed a distinct judgment on the real state 
of the facts, as they appeared to me from their original records. For in writing history, as in j 
traTels, instead of transcribing the relations of those who have trodden the same ground before . 
us, we should exhibit a series of observations peculiar to ourselves, such as the facts and places j 
suggested to our own minds from an attentive survey of them, ithout regard to what any one 
else may have delivered about them ; and though, in a production of this kind, where the same 
materials are common to all, many things must necessarily be said which had been observed 
already by others ; yet, if the author has any genius, there will always be enough of what is new 
to distinguish it as an original work, and to give him a riglit to call it his own, which I flatter 
myself will be allowed to me in* the following histoyy. In this inquiry after the modern pieces 
which Lad^any connexion with my argument, P got notice presently of a greater number than 
I expected, whki^ bore the title of Cicero’s Life ; but,' upon running oveu* as nmny of them | 
as I could readily meet with, I was cured of my eagerness for hunting out the rest, since I | 
perceived them to be nothing else but,,either trifling paneg 3 rric 8 on Cicero’s general character, or 
imperfect abstracts of his principal acts, thrown together within the compass of a few pages in 
duodecimo. 

There are two books however which have been of real use to me, Sebagtiani Corradi Qiiceitura 
and M. T. deeronis llietoria « Frandteo Fabrido: the first was the work of on Italian critic of 
eminent learning, who spent a great part of his life in explaining Cicero’s writings,d)ut it is 
rather an apdogy for Cicero than the hietory of his life; its chief end being to vindicate Cicero’s 
character from all the objections that have ever been made to it, and particularly .frorff the 
misrepresentations of Plutarch and the calumnies of Dio. The i)iece is learned and ingenious, 
and written in good Latin ; yet the dialogue is carried on with so harsh and forced an allegory 
of a quaestor or treasurer producing the several testimonies of Cicero’s a»ts under the form of 
genuine money, in opposition to the spurious coins of the Greek historians, that none can read it with 
pleasure, few with patience. The observations howevei^are generally just and well-grounded, 
except that the author’s zeal for Cicero’s honour gets the better sometimes of his judgment, and 
draws him into a defence of his conduct where even Cicero himself has condemned it. 

Fabricius’s hisijry is prefixed to several editions of Cicero’s works, and is nothing more tlian 
a bare detail of his acts and writings, digested into exact order and distinguished by the years of 
Rome and of Cicero’s life, without any explication or comment but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole end of the work. But as this is executed with diligence and 
accuracy, so it has eased me of a great share of that trouble which I must otherwise have had in 
ranging my materials into their proper places, in which task however I have always taken care 
to consult also the Annals of Pighius. 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the French emthors whose works happened 
to coincide with any part of mine, particularly the History of the tveo Triummrates, of theReeolvtions of 
the Homan Oovemment, and of the Exile of Cicero, which are all of them ingenious and useful, and 
have given a fair account of the general state of the facts which they profess to illustrate. But 
as I had already been at the fountain-head whence they had all drawn their materials, so the 
chief benefit that I received from them was to make me review with stricter care the particular 
passages in which I difiered from them, as well as to remind me of some few things which I had 
omitted, or touched perhaps more slightly than they deserved. But the author of The EmU has 
treated his argument the most accurately of them, by supporting his story as he goes along 

** Dio, 1. Ixriii. p. 828. 
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I with original testimonies from th^old authors; which is the only way of writing history that 
' can give satisfaction or g^ury con'nction along with it, by laying t^en the ground on which it 
is built, without which history assumes the air of romance, and makes no other impression 
than in proportion to our opinion of Ae judgment and integrity of the compiler. 

There is a little piece also in our own language called, Observationt on the Life of CSoew, which, 
though it gives a very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet 1 could not but 
read with pleasure, for the elegance and |pirit with which it is written by one who appears to 
^ be animated with a warm love of virtue. But to form our notions of a great man from some 
slight passages of his writings or separate points of conduct,^without regarding their coimexion 
with the whole, or the figure that they make in his general character, is like examining 
things in a microscope which •were made to be surveyed in the gross; every niiole rises 
into a mountain, and the least spot into a deformity : which vanish again into nothing when 
we oontemplate yiem through their proper medium and in their natural light. I persuade 
myself therefore that a person of this writer’s good sense and principles, when he has considered 
I Cicero’s whole history, will conceive a more candid opinion of the man, who, after a life spent 
j in a perpetual struggle against vice, faction, %nd tyranny, fell a martyr at last to the liberty of 
I his country. , 

I As I have had frequent occasion to rdcommend the use of Ciceroh Letters to ^ttious for their 
giving the clearest light into the history of those times, so I must not forget to do justice to the 
pains of one who, by an excellent translation and judicioq^ comment upon them, has made that 
use more obvious and accessible to all; I mean the leameS Mr. Mongault, who, not content 
I with retailing the remarks of other commentators, or out of the rubbish of their volumes with 
selecting the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a true critic, and by the force of his 
I own genius has happily illustrated many passages which all the interpreters before him had 
given up as inexplicable. But since the obscurity of these letters is now in great measure 
removed by the labours of this gentleman, and especially to his own countrymen, for whose 
partiflilarjionefit and in whose language he writes, one cannot help wondering that the Jesuits, 
Catrou and Rouille, should not think it worth while, by the benefit of his pains, to have made 
themselves better acquainted with them ; which, as far as Ijam able to judge from the little part 
of their history thatlliAvo had the curiosity to look into, would haifle prevented several mistakes 
which they have committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of the Ciceronian age. 

But instead of nwking free with othe»people’s mistakes, it would become me perhaps better to 
bespeak some favour for my own. historian,” says Diodorus Siculus, “jiwy eadli/ be pardonedfor 

I dips of ignorance, since aU, men are ludUe to them, and the truth hard to he traced from past and remote 
ages; but those who neglert to inform thmneselres, and through fatterg to some or hatred <# others knowingly 
demote from the truth, justly deserve to be censured” For my part, I am far from pretending to be 
exempt from errors : all that I can say is, that I have committed none wilfully, and used all 
the means which occurred to mo of defending myself against them. But since there is not a 
single history, either ancient or modem, that I have consulted on this occasion, in which I 
cannot point out several, it would bo arrogant in me to imagine that the same inadvertency, or 
negligence,.or want of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if any man therefore 
will admonish me of them with candour I shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my 
work, for assisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently more useful; for my chief 
motive for undertaking it was, not to serve any particular cause, but to do a general good by 
offering to the public the example of a character which, of all that I am acquainted^with in 
antiquity, is the most accomplished with every talent that can adorn civil life, tad the best 
fraught with lessons of prudence and duty for all conditions of men, from the prince to the 
private scholar. 

If my pains therefore should have the eflFect which I propose, of raising a greater attention 
to the name and writings of Cicero, and making them better understood and more familiar to 
our youth, I cannot foil of gaining my end ; for the next step to admiring is to imitate, and it 
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is not possible to excite an affection for Cicero, witliout instilling an affection at the same time 
for every thing that is laudable : since how much soever ^ople ma^ differ in their opinion of 
his conduct, yet all have constantly agreed in their judgment of his works, that there are 
none now remaining to us from the Heathen world that «o beautifully display and so forcibly 
recommend all those generous principles that tend to exalt and perfect human nature ; the 
love of virtue, liberty, our country, and of all mankind. 

I cannot supjmrt this reflection by a better authority than that of Erasmus,*who, ha\'ing 
contracted some prejudices against Cicero when young, makes a recantation of them when old 
in the following passage of a letter to his friend Ulattenus'. * 

“ wTien I was a boy,” says he, “ I was fonder of Seneca than of Cicero, and till I >«as twenty 
years old could not bear to spend any time in reading him^ while all the other writers of 
antiquity generally ideased me. Whether my judgment be improved by ago, I know not; but 
am certain, that Cicero never pleased me so much when I was fond of those juvenile studies 
as he does now when I am grown old ; not only for the divine felicity of his style, but the 
sanctity of his heart and morals : in short, he has inspired my soul, and made me feel myself a 
better man. I make no scruple, therefore, to exhort our youth to siiend their hours in reading 
and getting his books by heart, rather than in the vexatious gquabbles and peevish controversies 
with whicli tl*% world abounds. For my own part, tlfough 1 am now in the decline of life, yet 
as soon as I have finished what I have in hand, 1 shall think it no reproach to me to seek a 
reconciliation with my Cicero, and renew an old acquaintance with him, which for many years 
has been unhappily intermitted.”* 

Before I conclude this preface it will not be improper to add a short abstract, or general idea 
of t/ie Botmn government, from its first instirtition by Romulus to the time of Cicero’s birth ; that 
those who have not been conversant in the affairs of Rome, may not come entire strangers to 
the subject of the following history. 

The constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Cicero and other writers, as the most 
perfect of all governments ; being hapjtily tempered and composed of the three different softs that 
are usually distinguished from each of!ier ; Ike monarehical, the aristaeratie<d, and the popular'^. 
Their king was elected by the people as the head of the republic ; to be their leader in war, 
the guardian of the laws in peace : the senate was his council, choseu^also by the people, by 
whose advice he was obliged to govern himself in all his measures : but the sovereignty was i 
lodged in the body of the citizens, or the general socjjcty, whose prerogative it was to enact \ 
lams, create magistrates, declare uiar” •, and to receive appeals in all cases, both from the king and | 
the senate. Some writers have denied this right of an appeal to the people: but Cicero i 
expressly mentions it among tlw regal constitutions, as old as the foiftiAation of the city" ; which i 
he had demonstrated more at large in his treatise on the MepuUie ; whence Seneca has quoted 
a passage in confirmation of it; and intimates, that the same right was declared likewise in 
the pontijkal bookst, Valerius Maximus gives us an instance of it, which is confirmed also by 
that Horatius being condemned to die by king Tidlus for killing his sister, was aegniUed upon 
his appeal, to the peopled. 

This was the original constitution of Rome even under their kings ; for in the foundation of 
a state, where there was no force to compel, it was necessary to invite men into it by all 

' Erasm. Ep. adjo, ITlatt. in Cic. Tuecul. Qiuest. partim etinm legibna, auspicia, ca>ronioniae, comitia, 

“ Statuo esso optime constitutam rompublicain qua: provocationes —dirinitus essent inatituta.—Tuac. 
ex tribn^ gencribus illis, regali, optimo, et populari, Quttst. iv. 1. 

confnsa modidl—Fragm. de Rep. ii. r CumCiceronis libroado republicaprcbendit—notat 

Cum in iJlie do rcpublica libris pertnadijre vidcatnr provocationem ad popiiliim etiam a regibua fuisao. 
Africanns, omnium rcrum publicarum noatram vote- Id ita in pontificaHbus libris aliqui putant et Fenei* 
rem illam fuinse ppUmam,—De Legib. ii, 10 ; Polyb. tella. —Senec. Ep. 108. 

vi. p. 460 ; Dion. Hal. ii. 82. « M. Horatius interfeette sororis crimine a Tullo 

^ “ Dion. Hal. i. 87. rege damnatns, ad populum provocate judicio absolutus 

' • Nam cum a primo urbis ortu, regiis institutis, cst.—^Val. Max. viii. 1; Liv. i. 26. 
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proper encouragements ; and norj^ could be so effectual as the assurance of liberty, and the 
privilege of making tlvir own laws'. But the kings, by gradsial encroachments, having 
usurped* the whole administration to themselves, and by the violence of their government 
being grown intolerable to a city trdincd to liberty and arms, were finally expelled by a general 
insurrection of the senate and the people. This was the ground of that invincible fierceness 
and love of^ their country in the old Romans by which they conquered the world; for the 
superiority of their civil rights, naturally inspired a superior virtue and courage to defend 
them; and ^ado them of course the bravest, as long as they continued the freest, of all 
nations. 

By thi# revolution of the government their old constitution was not so much changed, as 
restored to its primitive state: Tor though the name of king was abolished, yet the power was 
retained ; with tnis only difference, that instead of a single person chosen for life, there were 
two chosen annually, whom tliey called comah, invested with all the prerogatives and ensigns 
of royalty, and presiding in the same manner in all the affairs of the republic*; when to 
convince the citizens tliat nothing was sought by the change but to secure their common 
liberty, and to establish their sovereignty again on a more solid basis, one of the first consuls, 
P, Valerius Poplicola, confirmed by a new law* their fundamental right of an appeal 4o tfiein in 
all eases ; and by a second law, made it capital for any man to exercise a magiAraey in Rome, 
withont their special appointment ‘: and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authority, 
the same consul never ap.peared in any assembly of the poqple, without bowing his fasces or 
maces to them ; wliicli was afterwards the constant practice of all succeeding consuls*. Thus 
the republic reaped all the benefit of a kingly government, without the danger of it; since the 
consuls, whose reign was but annual anfl accountable, could have no opportunity of invading 
its liberty, and erecting tliemselves into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city was divided into two great parties, the ariMocratieal 
and the jiopnlar, or the senate and the pteheians’^, naturally jealous of each other’s power, and 
desirous t® extend their own ; but the nobles or patricians, of whom the senate was composed, 
were the most immediate gainers by the change, and with the consuls at their head, being 
now the first movers and administrators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great 
advantage over the pMple ; and within the compass of sixteen years became so insolent and 
oppressive, as to drive the body of tJte plebeians to that secession into the Sacred Mount whence they 
would not consewt to return, till they had extorted a right of creating a new order of 
magistrates of their own body, called tribunes, invested with full powers to protect them from 
all injuries, and whose per^ns were to be sacred and inviolable r. 

ITie plebeian party haif now got a head exactly suited to their purpose, subjedt to no control, 
whose business it was to fight their battles with the nobility; to watch over the liberties of the 
citizens; and to distinguish themselves in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular interest, 
in opposition to the aristocratieal, who, from their first number fire, being increased afterwards 
to ten, never left teazing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to the pldman 

' Bomulus seems to have borrowed the plan of his manebit, si unus omnibus reliquis magistrsdbus im* 
new state from the old governmeot of Athens, as it porabit.—De Lcgib. iii. 7. 
was instituted by Theseus ; who prevailed with the • Dion. Hal. v. 292. 

dispersed tribes and families of Attica to form them- v Vocato ad concilium populo, summissis fascibus in 

selves into one city, and live wilhin the same walls, coucionem ascendit._Liv. ii. 7. 

under a free and popular government; distributing its * Dao genera semper in hoc civitate fiierant,_ex 

rights and honours promiseuonsly to them all, and quibus alteri se populates, alteri optimates et haberi et 
reserving no other prerogative to himself, but to be esse voluenmt. Qui ea, quw faciebant, quBsque dicobant, 
their captain in war, and the guardian of their jucunda multitudini esse volebant, populares; qui 
laws, &o. Plutarch, in Tbes. p. 11. autem ita se gerebant, ut sua consilia optimo caique 

• Sed quoniam regale civitatis genus, probatum probarent optimates habebantur .—fro Sext, 46. 
quondam, non tarn regni, quam regis vitiis repudUtum r Dion. HaL »i. 410. 
est j nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res 
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. families a promiscnoas right to all the magistracies of the fepublic, and by that means a free 
admission into the senate. » * 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted like tme patriots ; and after mahy ^mrp 
contests had now brought the government of Rome to its j^erfect state ; when its honours were 
no longer confined to particular families, but proposed equally and indifferently to every 
citizen who by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, could recommen^ himself to 
the notice and favour of his countrymen ; while the ^rue balance and temperament of power 
between the senate and people, which was generally observed in regular times, aqd which tKe 
hones^ wished to^sstablish in all times, was, that the senate should be the authors and advisers 
of all the public counsels, but the people give them their sanction and legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here, nor were conteift with securing the rights of the 
commons, without destroying those of the senate ; and as oft as they were disappointed in their 
private views, and obstructed in the course of their ambition, used to reour always to the 
populace, whom they could easily inflame to what degree they thought fit, by the proposal of 
factious laws for dirMing the puHic lands to the poorer citizens; or by the free distribution of corn; 
or the abolition of all ddits ; which arc all contrary to the quiet, and discipline, and public faith 
of societies. This abuse of the tribnnitian pJwer was carried to its greatest height by the two 
Oraeehi, who ftfft nothing unattempted that could mortify the senate, or gratify the people* ; till 
by their agrarian laws, and other seditious acts, which were greedily received by the city, they 
had in great measure overtumed^that equilibrium of power in the republic on which its peace 
stnd prosperity depended. 

But the violent deaths of these two tribunes, and of their principal adherents, put an end to 
their sedition, and was tlie first civil blood that was sjfllt in the streets of Rome, in any of their 
public dissentions, which till this time liad always been composed by the methods of patience 
and mutual concessions. It must seem strange to observe how these two illustrious brothers, 
who of all men were the dearest to the Roman peo])le, yet upon the first resort to amis^were 
severally deserted by the multitude ii^the very height of their authority, and suffered to be 
cruelly massacred in the face of the whole city ; which shows what little stress is to be laid on 
*the assistance of the populace whqp the dispute comes to blows; and that sedition, though it 
may often shake, yet will neVer destroy a free state while it continues unarmed and unsupported 
by a military force. But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed necessary to 
the present quiet of the city, yet soon after proved fata# to it; as it taught aK the ambitious, by 
a most sensible experiment, that there was no way of supporting an usurped authority but by 
force; so that from this time, as we shall find in the following stjjrj, all those who aspired to 
extraordinary powers, and a dominion in the republic, seldom troubled themselves with what 
the senate or people were voting at Rome, hut came attended by armies to enforce their 
pretensions, which were always decided by the longest sword. 

The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real affections of the people, gained by 
many extraordinary privileges and substantial benefits conferred upon them ; but when force 
was found necessary to control the authority of the senate, and to support that interest which 
was falsely called popular, instead of courting the multitude by real services and beneficial 
laws, it was found a much shorter way to corrupt them by money; a method wholly unknown 
in the times of the Gracchi, by which the men of power had always a number of mercenaries at 
their devotion, ready to fill the forum at any warning; who by clamour and violence carried 
all before them in the public assemblies, and came prepared to ratify whateTwr was proposed to 
them* : this%:ept up the form of a legal proceeding; while by the terror of arms, and a superior 

* Nihil immotum, nihil tnnquillum, nihil quietum ferant, quK illi velint sadire, qni in condone innt: 

deniqne in eodcfn statu lelinquebat, &c»—.Veil. Pat. sed pretio ac mereede periidunt, nt, quicquid dicant, 
ii. 6. id illi voile andire videantui. Nnnt vos ezistimatis, 

* Itaqae homines sedition ac turbnlcnti—eonductas Gracchos, aut Satuminum, ant qnenquam illornm 
babent condones. Neque id agunt, ut ea dicant et veternm, qui popnlares habebantur, uHum unqnam in 
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. force, the great could easily supp^, and carry into execution, whatever votes they had once 
procured in their favou^by faction and bribery. 

After ihe death of the younger Gracchus, the senate was perpetually labouring to rescind or 
to moderate the laws that he had exacted to their prejudice ; especially one that affected them 
the most sensibly, by taking from them the right of fudUcature, which they had exercised from 
the foundation of Borne, and tramferring it to the knights. This act, however, was equitable; 
for as the senators possessed all the magi|tracieB and governments of the empire, so they were 
the men whose oppressions were most severely felt, and most frequently complained of; yet 
while the judgment of all causes continued in their hand% it was their cojnmon praq^ice to 
favour aq^ absolve one anotlier in their turns, to the general scandal and injury both of the 
subjects and allies, of which some late and notorious instances had given a plausible pretext for 
Gracchus’s law. But the senate could not bear with patience to be subjected to the tribunal of 
an inferior order^ which had always been jealous of their power, and was sure to be severe 
upon their crimes ; so that, after many fruitless struggles to get this law repealed, Q. ServiKus 
Caepio, who was consul about twenty-five years after, procured at last a mitigation of it, by 
adding a certain number of senators to the thrge centuries of the knights .or equestrian judges; with 
which the senate was so highly pleased that they honoured this consul with the tit^e ^ their 
patron^. Caepio’s law was warmly reconflnended by L. Crassus, the most celelftflted orator of 
that age, who in a speech upon it to the people, defended the authority of the senate with all 
the force of his eloquence, in which state of things and in^his very year of Caepio’s consulship, 
Cicero was born ; and as Crassus’s oration was published and much admired when he was a 
boy, so he took it, as he afterwards tells us, for ihe pattern both of his eloquence and his politios^. 

• 

euncione habuiue oonductum ? Nemo habuit.—Pro annos, totidenique annU inihi etatc prsatabat. lia 
Soxt. 49. enim consulibua earn legem suaait, quibus nos nati 

k I,—eonaulatuB decore, maximi pontificatus sacer- suroua. [Brut. p. 274.] Milii quidem a pueritia, quasi 
dotio, jjt senatus patronus diceretur, assecutus.—Val. magistra fuit ilia in legem Csepionis oratio : in qua et 
Max. vi. 9. • auctorit^ omatur senatus, pro quo ordine illadicuntur. 

* Suasit Sorviliam legem Crassus—sed h®c Crassi —^Ibid. 278- 
cum edita est oiatio—quatuor ot triginta torn Itabchat 
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To THR 


RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD JOHN HERVEY, 

LORD KEEPER OF HIS MAJESTy’s PRIVY SEAL. 


j My liORD, 

The public will naturally expect, that in choRsing a patron for the Life of Cicero I shoui^siuldfcBS myself to 
1 some person of illustrious rank, distiiiguisbeil by his parts and eloquence, and bearing a principal share in the 
i great afiairs of the nation; who, according to the usual style of dedications, might be the proper subject of a 
comparison with the hero of my piece. Your lordship’s name will coHtirm that cxjwctation, and your character 
would Justify me in running some length into the parallel ; but mj' experience of your good sense forbids me 
the attempt. Vor your lordship knows what^a disadvantajRs it would be to any character to be placed in the 
same light with that of Cicero ; that all such cum]rurisuns must he invidious and adulatory ; and that the following 
history will suggest a reason in every page, why no man now living cun justly he compared with him. 

1 do not impute this to any stipcriority of parts or genius peculiar to the ancients; for human nature has 
ever bjen the same in all ages and nations, and owes the difference of its improvements to a difference only of 
culture, an<l»of the rewards proposed to its industry; where thkse arc the most amply provided, there we shall 
always find the most numerous and shining examples of human perfection. In old Home, the public honours 
were laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; which, by raising them in their turns to the command of that 
mighty empire, produced t race of nobles superior even to kings. This was a prospect that filled the soul of 
the ambitious, and roused every faculty of mind and body to exert its utmost force : whereas in modem 
states, men’s views It^ing usually confined *0 narrow hounds beyond which they cannot p.aas, and a partial 
culture of their talents being sufficient to procure everything that their ambition can aspire to, a great genius 
has seldom either room or invitation to stretch itself to its full size. 

• • # 

You see, my lord, how much I trust to your good-nature, as well as good sense, when in an epistle dedicatory, 

the proper place of panegyric, I am depreciating your abilities instead of extolling them ; but 1 remember that 
it is a. history which I am offering to your lordship, and it would ill become me, in the front of such a work, to 
expose my veracity to any hazard : and my head, indeed, is now so full of antiquity that I could wish to see 
the dedicatory style reduced to that classical simplicity with which the ancient writers used to present their 
books to their friends or {latrons, at whose desire they were written, or by whose authority they were published ; 
for this was the first use and the sole puiqiosc of a dedication ; and as this also is the real ground of my prasent 
address to your lordshi]), so it will be the best argument of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the character 
of an historian, to acquaint the public with a plain fact, tliat it was your lordship who first advised me to 
undertake the Life of Cicero ; and, when from a diffidence of my strength and a nearer view of the task, I 
began to think myself unequal to the weight of it, your lordship still urged and exhorted me to persist, till I 
had moulded it into tlie form in which it now appears. • 

Thus far your lordship was carried by that love for Cicero, which, as one of the best critics of antiquity 
assures us, is the undoubted proof of a true taste. I wish only that the favour which you have since shown 
to my English Cicero, may not detract)from that praise which is duo to your love of the Romans but, 
whatever censure it may draw upon your lordslup, I cannot prevail with myself to conceal, what does so much 
honour to my work, that, before it went to the press, your lordship not only saw and approved, but, as the 
sincerest mark of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small credit to the history of Polybius that he 

* 
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professes to have been assisted in it by Scipio and Lselius; and even TJ^rence’s stylo was made the purer for its 
being retouched by the same grent hands. You must pardon me, therefore, my Jprd, if, after the exampla of 
those excellent authors, I cannot forbear boasting, that some parts of my present work have been biightefied by 
the strokes of your lordship’s pencil. ' 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles to spend their leisure, not in vicious pleasures or trifling diversions, 
contrived, as we truly call it, to kill the time, but in conversing with the celebrated wits and scholars of the 
age; in encouraging other people’s learning, and improving tljcir ow:i: and here your lordship imitates them 
with success, and for love of letters and politeness may be compared with the noblest of them. For your 
house, lijce theirs, is ppen to men of jiar^ and merit; where I have admired your lordship’s agreeahle manner 
of treating them all in their own way, by introducing (jnestions of literature, and varying them so a^*fully, as to 
give every one an opportunity, not only of bearing a part, but of Icadi ig the conversation in his turn. In 
these liberal exercises you drop the cares of the statesman, relieve your fatigues in the senate, and strengthen 
your mind while you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your lordship’s quality, commonly pass for woiils of course, or a 
fashionable language to the great, and make little impression on men of sense, who know learning, not to be 
the fruit of wit or parts, for tlierc your lordship’s title would be unquestionable, but an acquisition of much 
labour dud study, which the nobles of our days are apfcto look upon as inconsistent with the case and splendour 
of an elevated foefune, and generally leave to men of professisns and inferior life. But your lordship has a 
different way of thinking, and by your education in a public school and university, has lc.arned ftom your 
earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a man from pains, who dcsin» to distinguish himself from the vulgar; 
and that it is a folly, in any condition Sf life, to aspire to a superior character, without a superior virtue and 
industry to support it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their sports, or pleasures, or the lazy indo¬ 
lence of a luxurious life, your lordship applies t« the improvement of your knowledge; and in those early 
hours, when all around you afe hushed in sleep, seize the opportunity of that quiet, as the most favourable 
season of study, and frequently spend a useful day before others begin to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my lord, than what T know, from my constant admission to your lordship in my 
rooming visits, before good manners would permit me to attempt a visit anywhere else; where I havf found 
you commonly engaged with the classical waters of Greece or Rome, ^nd conversing with thdse very dead 
with whom Scipio and Lailius used to converse so familiarly when living. Nor docs your lordship assume this 
part for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real benefit both of yourself and others; for I have seen 
the solid eftects of your reading, in yonr judicious reflections on the policy of tliosff ancient governments, and 
have felt your weight even in controversy on some of the most delicate parte of their history. 

There is another circumstance peculiar to your lordship whiefi makes this task of study the easier to you, 
by giving you, not only the greater health, but the greater leisure to pursue it; I mean that singular temiier- 
ance in diet, in which your lordship persevores with a constancy sufierior to temptation that can excito 

an appetite to rebel; and shows a firmness of mind that subjects every gratification of sense to the rale of right 
reason. Thus, with all the accomplishments of tho nobleman, you lead the life of a philosopher; and, while 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, you practise the discipline of the college. 

In old Rome there wore no hereditary honours; but when the virtue of a family was extinct, its honour 
was extinguished too ; so that no man, how nobly soever bom, could arrive at any dignity, who did not win it 
by his personal,merit: and here, again, your lordship ^scems to have emulated tliat ancient spirit; fur, though 
bom to the first honours of your country, yet discliuming, ns it were, your birthright, and putting yourself upon 
the foot of a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new digpiitics into your 
ftmily; and, after the example of your noble father, to open your own way into the supreme council of the 
kingdom. In this august assembly your lordship displays those shining talents by which you acquired a scat 
in it, in the defence of our excellent establishment; in maintaining the rights of the people, yet asserting tho 
prerogative of^he crown; measuring them both by the equal balance of the laws, which, by the provident care 
Ilf our ancestors, and the happy settlement at tho Revolution, have so fixed their just limits, and moderated the 
extent of their influence, that they mutually defend and preserve, but con never destroy each other without a 
general ruin. 

In a nation like ours, which, from tho natural effect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, though 
particular attachments to certain principles, or friendsliips with certain men, wiH sometimes draw the best 
citizens into measures of a subordinate kind which they cannot wholly approve; yet, whatever envy your 
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lordship may incur on that account, yoip'will be found, on all occasions of trial, a true friend to our constitution 
t>#th in church and state; •?hich I have heard you demonstrate with grcafc force to \)e the bulwark of our 
comnion ^aco and prosperity. From this fundamental point no engagements will ever move or interest draw 
you ; and though men inflamed by opposition are apt to charge each other with designs which were never 
dreamt of perhaps by either side, yet if there be any who know so little of you as to distrust your principles, 
they may depend at least on your judgment, that it can never suffer a person of your lordsliip's rank, born to 
BO large a share of the property as well as the h^^nours of the nation, to think any private interest an equivalent 
for consenting to tiie ruin of the public. 

I mention this, my lord, as an additional reason for presenting j^u with the Lire 05 Cicero ; fqy, were I 
not persuaAjd of your lordship’s sincere love of liberty, and zeal for the happiness of your follow-citizens, it 
would bo a reproach to you, to put iftto your hands the life of a man who, in all the variety of his admirable 
talents, does not shine so glorious in any as in his constant attachment to the true interests of bis country, and 
the noble struggle that he sustained, at the expense even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that finally 
oppressed it. 

But I ought to ask your lordship’s pardon for dwelling so long upon a cliarocter wliich is known to the whole 
kingdom as well as to myself; not only by the high office which you fill, and the eminent dignity that you 
bear in it, but by the sprightly compositipns of various hinds with which your lordship has often cntcrAined it. 
It would be a presumption to think of adding 8ny honour to your lordship by my pen, uftei%ybu^have acquired 
so much by your own. The chief design of my epistle is, to give this public testimony of my tlianks for the 
signal marks of friendship with which your lordship has long honoured me ; and to interest your name, as far 
as I can, in the fate and success of my work, by letting the world kno^what a share you had in the production 
of it; that it owed its being to your encouragement; correctness to your pencil; and, wliat many will tliink 
the most substantial benefit, its huge subscriptqjn to your authority. For, though in this way of publishing it, 
I have hail the pleasure to find myself supported by a noble list of generous friends, who, without being solicited, 
or even asked by me, have promoted my subscription with an uncommon zeal, yet your lordship has distin¬ 
guished yourself the most eminently of them in contributing, not only to the number but the splendour of the 
names^hat adorn it. 

Next to that little reputation with which the public has Blcn pleased to &vour me, the benefit of this 
subscription is the chief fruit that I have ever reaped from my studies. 1 am indebted for the first to Cicero, 
for the second to your lonlship; it was Cicero who instructed me t(f write; your lordship who rewards me for 
writing: the same motive^therefore, which induced me to attempt the history of the one, engages me to dedicate 
it to the other; that I may express my gratitude to you both in the most effectual manner that I am able, 
by celebrating the metnory of the dead and aclnowledging the generosity of my living benefactor. 

I have received great civilities on several occasions from many noble peraons, of which I shall ever retain a 
most grateful sense; but yc*r«lordship’s accumulated favours have long ago risen up ^ the character of 
obligations, and made it my perpctiml duty, as it had always been my ambition, to profess myself, with the 
greatest truth and respect, 

My lord, your lordship’s most obliged and devoted servant. 


CONYERS MIDDLETON. 
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UFE OF MARCUS TULllUS ClGERO. 


SECTION I. 


coss. 

SKKTILICB 

COiPIO, 

C. ATILfUS 
BCRIUNtlS. 


MARCtia ToLt.ius Cicero was bom on the 
third of January*, in the six hvmdred and forty. 

seventh year of Rome, about a hun¬ 
dred and seven years before Christ*’. 
His birth, if we believe Plutarch, was 
attended by prodigies, foretelling the 
future eminence and lustre of his cha¬ 
racter, which might have passed, he 
says, for idle dreams, had not the event sdbn con¬ 
firmed the truth of the prediction ; but since we 
have no hint of these prodigies from Cicero himself, 
or any author of that age, we may charge them to 
the credulity, or the invention of a writer, who loves 
to rdfesc the solemnity of his story by the introduc¬ 
tion of soAething miraculous. 

His mother was culled Helvia ; a name men¬ 
tioned in hLstory and old inscriptions among the 
honourable families of j^ome. She was rich, and 
well descended, and had a sister married to a Roman 
knight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an inti¬ 
mate friend of the Wrator, E. Crassus, aiiA celebra¬ 
ted for a singular knowledge of the law; in which 
his sons likewisi-, our CAcero's cousin.s-gcrmau, 
were afierwards very cmii^i4‘'. It is remarkable, 
that Cicero never once speaks of his mother in any 
part of his writings ; but his younger brother Qmn- 
tus has left a little story of her, which seems to 
intimate her good management and housewifery; 
how she u.sed to seal all her wine-casks, the empty 
as well as the full,,tliat when any of them were 
found empty and unsealed, she might know them to 
Lave been emptied by stealth ; it being the most 
usual theft among the slaves of great families, to 
steal their master’s wine out of the vessels’*. 

As to his father’s family, nothing was delivered 

» 111 Nonas Jan. nutoli meo.—lip. ud Att. vH. 5 j ib. xlii. 
42. 

I> Tills computation follows tlio common mra of Christ’s 
birth, which is placed throe ycai's later tlian it ought to 
he. Pompey the (treat was tsaTi also in the same year, on 
the last of September.—Vld. Pigli. Ann., Win. xxxvU. 2. 

e lleOrat. i. 43; ii. 1. 

4 Siout oHm watrem moam faccrc meminl, qu» lagenos 
etiam Inanes obsignabat, ne dicerentur Inanes aliquw 
fulsse, qu«B furtim essent exsiccat®.—Kp- Fam. xvi. 26. 

.. Posset qui ignoscero servis, 

Et signo hpio non insanire lagene.—Uoa. 


of it, but in extremes' ; which is not to be won¬ 
dered at, in the history of a man, whose life was so 
,, exposed to envy as Cicero’s, and who fell « victim 
at last to the power of his enemies, ^ome derive 
his descent from kings, others<fom mechanics*; 
but the truth lay between both ; for his family, 
though it had never borne any of the great ofiSces 
of the rdjpulilic, was yet very ancient and honour¬ 
able 4; of principal distinction and nobility in that 
part of Italy in which it resided; and of equestrian 
raAk*’, from its first admission to the fr^om of 
Rome. 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to say 
but little of the splendour of his famHy, for the sake 
of being considered as the founder of it; and chose 
to suppress the notion of his regal extraction, for 
the qyersion that the people of Rome had to the 
nnm^f king ; with which, however, he was some¬ 
times reproached by his enemies'. But those spe¬ 
culations wre wholly imaginary; for as oft as there 
Hyas occasion to mention the character and condition 
of his ancestors, he speaks of them always with 
great frankness, declaring them to have been con- 


' Sen nutarch’s Life of Ciocro. 

f Begia progenies et Tullo sanguis ab alto.—SIl. Ital. 

K llinc enim orti stirj'o antiquisi^a: hie sacra, bto 
genus, hie niajoruin multa vestigia.—l)e J-eg. ii. 1, 2. 

•> Tho equestrian dignity, or that order of the Roman 
people wliich we eotnmoiily call knights, had nothing in 
it analogous or similar to any order of modem knight¬ 
hood, but depended entirely upon a census, or valuation 
of their estates, which was usually made every five years 
by tho censors, in tlieir lustrum, or general review of the 
whole people, when all those citizens, whose entire for¬ 
tunes amounted to the value of four hundred sestertia, 
that is, of 322»f. of our money, were enrolled of course in 
the list of equites or knights, who were con^dered as 
a middle order between the senators and tho common 
people, yet wltliout any other distinction than the privi¬ 
lege of wearing a gold ring, which was the peculiar badge 
of their order. [Llv. xxiil. 12; PUn. Hist, xxxiii. 1.] 
Tho census, or estate necessary te a senator, |yas double 
to that of akntglit: and if ever they iwiuocd tlieir for¬ 
tunes below that standard, they forfeited their rank, and 
were struck out of the roll of their order by the censors. 
Si quadringentis sex septom millla deidnt, 

I’lebs erls.——Uoa. Ep. 1.1. S7. 

The order of knights therefore included in It the wbolo 
provincial nobility and gentry of the empire, which had 
not yet obtained the honour of the Senate, 
t Vid. Sehost. Corrad. (tuwstura, pp. 43, 44. , . 
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tent witl pllfe' paternal fortunes, and the private 
honours Mtflkr own city, without the ambition of 
. appearing on tjie public stage of Rome. Thna in 
a speech to the people upon hi^ advancement to the 
consulship, I have no pretence, says he, to enlarge 
before you, upon the praises of my ancestors; not but 
that they were all such as myself, who am descended 
from their blood, ^md trained by their discipline } 
but because Aey lived without this applause of 
popular fiune, and the splendour of these honours, 
which yon confer'*. It is on this account therefore, 
that we find him so often called a new man ; not 
that his/amily was *ew or ignoble, bufc because he 
was the first of it, who ever sought and obtained the 
public magistracies of the state. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum; a city 
anciently of the Samuites, now part of the Iringdom 
of Naples ; which, upon its submission to Rome, 
acquired the freedom of the city, and was inserted 
into the Cornelian tribe. It had the honour also 
of producing the great C. Marius ; which gave occa. 
sion to Pompey to say in a public speech, that 
Rome rvas indebted to this corporation for two, 
citizens, who had, each in his turn, preserved it 
from min’. It*Aay justly therefore claim a place 
in the memory of posterity, for giving life to such 
worthies, who exemplified the character which Pliny 
gives of true glory, by doing what deserved to be 
written, and writing what deserved to be read ; and 
making the world the happier and the better for 
their toving lived in it™. « 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountain¬ 
ous, to which Cicero applies Homer’s description of 
Ithaca, 

— Tpjjx**’ 4^^’ ayaOh Kovi>orp6<j>oi, k. t. 

TiB rough indoed, yet breeds a generous race ". 

The family seat was about three miles fn^ the 
town, in a situation extremely pleasant, and well 
. adapted to the nature of the climate, i^t was sur¬ 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leading fron< 
the house to a river called Fibrunus, which was 
divided into two equal streams by a little island, 
covered with trees, and a portico contrived both for 
study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire 
when he had any particular work upon his hands. 
The clearness and rapidity of the stream, murmur¬ 
ing through a roefty channel; tlie shade and verdure 
of its banks, planted with tall poplars ; the remark¬ 
able coldness of the water, and above all, its falling 
by a cascade into the nobler river Liris, a little 
bdow the island; gives us the idea of a most beau¬ 
tiful scene, as Cicero himself has described it. When 
Atticus first saw it, he was charmed with it, and 
wondered that Cicero did not prefer it to all bis 
other houses; declaring a contempt of the laboured 
magnificence, marble pavements, artificial canals, 
and forced stream's of (he celebrated villas of Italy, 
compared with the natural beauties of this place". 
The house, as Cicero says, was but small and humble 
in hb grandfather's time, according to the ancient 
frugality,tike ^le Sabine farm of old Curius; till his 
father beautified and enlarged it into a handsome 
and spacious habitation. 

But there cannot be a better proof of the delight- 


b I>e liCge Agror. con.'Hull, ad Qulrites, 1. 
I Ito Lflgtb. if. 3; Val. Maxim. U. 2. 
w nin. Bp. 

» Ad Att. 11. J1: Odyss. lx. 87. 

■ Uehegib. U. 1, 2,3. 


fulness of the place, than that it is now possessed 
by a convent jf monks, and called the Villa of St. 
Dominies. %trange revolution I to see Cicero’s 
pOTtiooes converted to ifionkish cloisters^ the seat 
of the most refined reason, wk, and learning, to a 
nursery ofcsuperstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm ! 
What a pleasure must it give to Riese Dominican 
Inquisitors, to trample on the ruins of a man, whose 
writings, by spreading the light of reasgn and liberty 
throi^h the world, have been one great instrument 
of obrtructing their unwearied pains to enslave it! 

Cicero, being the first-bom of the family, re¬ 
ceived, as usual,, the name of his father and grand¬ 
father, Marcus. This name was properlji personal, 
equivalent to thyt of baptism with us, and imposed 
with ceremonies somewhat analogous to it, on the 
ninth day, called the lustrical, or day of purification i; 
when the child was carried to J;he temple by the 
friends and, relations of the family, and, before the 
altars of the gods, recommended to the protection of 
some tutelar deity. 

^Tullius was the name of the fiimily ; which, in old 
language, signified flowing streams, or ducts of water, 
and was derived, therefore, probably from their 
ancient situation, at the confluence of the two rivers 

The third name was generally added on account 
of some memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which distinguished the founder, or chief person, of 
the family. Plutarch says, that the surname of 
Cicero was owing to a wart or excrescence on the 
nose of on<‘ of his anwstors, in the shape of a vetch, 
which Qie Romans called eicer“: but Pliny tells us, 
more credibly, that all those names, which had a 
reference to any species of grain, as the Fabii, Len- 
tnli, &c. were acquired by a reputation of being the 
best husbandmen or impj'oversof that specie^'. As 
Tullius, therefore, the family name, was derived 
from the situation of the farm, so Cicero, the sur¬ 
name, from the culture of it by vetches. This, I 
say, is the leost prolwble ; because agriculture was 
held the most Hlieral employment in old Rome, and 
those tribes, which resided on their farms in the 
country, the most honourable ; and this very gruu, 
from wlfich Cicx;ro drew his nihne, was, in all ages 
of the republic, in great request with the meaner 
people ; being one of the usual largesses bestowed 
upon them by the rlAifand sold everywhere in the 
theatres and streets ready parched or boiled for pre¬ 
sent use". 

Cicero’s grandfather was living at the time of bis 
birth ; and from the few hints which are left of him. 


P ApprosMi la Villa di 8, Domenico; liora cost nonilnato 
qnusto luogu, ovo nacque Cicerone, come dice I'iotro 
Marso, laquale Villa d diacosta da Arpino da tre miglia, 
—Vid. LeanA Alberti Deacrittione d'ltalla, p. 867. 

a Kst N ludina Jlomanoruni dea, a nono nasoentium die 
nuncupata, q^i lustricua dlcitur: cut autem dies lustricus, 
quo Infantes lustrantur et nomeu aooipiunt.—Maorob. 
Sat. i. 16. 

' Pompoius Festus in TOCO Tullius, 

■ This has given rise to a blunder of some sculptors 
who, in the busts of Cicoro, have formed the reserablouc' 
of this vetch on his nose; not reflecting, that it was the 
name only, and not the vctchJtself, which was transmitted 
to him by bis anuoitors. 

< Ulst. Nat. xvlU. 3,1. 

<■ In cioero, atque faba, bona tu pordasque luplnis, 

Datus ttt in circo spatlore, ant sneus ut stes. 

Uon. Sat. L li. 3.188. 

Nec, siquld frioti oicoris probat et nuois emtor. 

Are Poet. 840. 














MARCUS TULLMJS CICERO. 


seems to have been a man of bnsiness and interest 
in his country*. He was at the hea#of a party in 
Arpiuum, in Opposition W a busy turbulent man, 
M. GratMius, whose sister he had married, wht> 
was pushing forward a popular law, ttf oblige the 
town to transact all their affairs by baUot. The 
cause was brought before the Consul Scaurus ; in 
which old Cicero behaved himself so well, that the 
consul paid^im the compliment to wish that a 
man of his spirit and virtue would come and adt with 
them in the |;reat theatre of the republic, and not 
confine his talents to the narrow sphere of his own 
corporation r. There is a saying likewise recorded 
of this old*gentleman, That lie m^i of those times 
were like the Syrian slaves—the more Greek they 
knew, the greater knaves they were*; which carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the 
importation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
discipline and manners of his country. This grand¬ 
father had two sons—Marcus the older, the father 
of our Cicero; and Lucius, a particular friend of 
the celebrated orator M. Antonins, whom he ats- 
companied to his government of Cilicia*; and vho 
left a son of the same name, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero with great affection, as a youth of excel¬ 
lent virtue and accomplishments'*. 

His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
man, whose merit recommended him to the fami¬ 
liarity of the principal magistrates of the republic, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Csesur‘‘; but 
being of an infirm and tender constitution, h% spent 
his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant retreat 
and the study of polite letters*'. 

But Ills chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was to give them tlie best education 
whichuRome could afl’ord, in hopes to excite in 
them an oiAbition of breaking through the indo¬ 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honours of 
the state. They were bred up with their cousins, 
the young Aculeos, in,a method approved and 
directed by L. Crassns ; a man of the first dignity, 
as well as the first eloquence in Rome, and by those 
very masters whom Vrassus himself made %se of*. 
The Romans were <tf all people the most careful 
and exact in the education of their children : their 
-- 

* T)e Logib. ii. 1. 

T Ac nostro quidom huic, cum res esset ad sodelata. 
Consul Scaurus, iitlnom. inquit, M. Cicero, i.to auimo 
atque virtutc, in summu republica nnbiscum vorsari, 
qimm in munlcipali voluisses!—Ibid. 111. in. 

* Nostros homines similes esse Syrorum venaliura; ut 
quisque optime Uraece eCiret, ita esse noquissimum.—^De 
Orat. H. (W. 

N. B.—A great part of the slaves In Borne were Syrians) 
for the pirates of Cilicia, who used to infest the coasts of 
Syria, carried all their captives to the market of Uelos, 
and hold them there to the Greeks, through whose hands 
they usoally passed to Borne : those slaves, therefore, who 
hitd lived the longest with their Groeian masters, imd 
consequently talked Greek tlie host, wore tile most prao- 
tixed iu ail the Jlttle tricks and craft that servitude natu¬ 
rally teaches; which old Cicero, like Cato the Censor, 
hnputed to the aiis and manners of Greece itself.—Vid. 
Adr. Tumeb. in Jooos Ciceronia 

« De Orat. 11. 1. 

b He Fiiilb. V. 1; ad Att. i. 5. 

' Ep. Fam. xv. 4; De Orat. H. I. 

d Uui cum esset InBnna valetudino, hie fere wtatem. 
egit in Uterta—De Legib. H. 1. 

* Cumque nos oum consobrinis nostris, Aculeonis flUis, 
Ct ea disceremuB, qua Crasso plaoerent, et ab iis dootorl- 
bus, qutbus iUo nteretuT, emdiremur.—^De Orat. ii. I. 


attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth; when they committed them to the care of 
Bome prudent si^on of reputable chm-acter and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speaking; to watch their 
growing passions, and mrect them to their proper 
objects; to superintend their ^spe^, and suffer 
nothing immodest or indecent to eiter into them ; 
that the mind preserved in its innocence, nor de¬ 
praved by a taste of false pleasure, mi^t be at 
liberty to pursue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its w^le strength to that psofession, in ^hich it 
desired, to excels 

It was the Opinion of some of the old masters, 
that children should not be instructed in letters 
till they were seven pears old ; bat the best judges 
advised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral; that three years only should be allowed 
fo the nurses, and when they first began to speak, 
that they should begin also to learn s. It was 
^reckoned a matter likepose of great impnrtanoe, 
what kind of language they were first‘accustomed 
to hear at home, and in what maffner not only their 
nurses, but their fathers and even mothers, spoke; 
since their first habits were then necessarily formed, 
either of a pgre or corrupt elocution : thus the two 
Gracchi were thought to owe that elegance of 
speaking, for which they were famous, to the 
institution of their mother Cornelia; a woman of 
great politeness, whose epistles were read and 
admired long after her death for the purity of their 
language b. 

This probably was a part of that domestic disci¬ 
pline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which 
he oft^n speaks ; but as soon as he was capable of 
a more* enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of bis 
own', and placed him in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek mdbter, which was thought the best 
way of educating one who was designed to appear 
on the public stage, and who, as Quintilian ob¬ 
serves, ought to be so bred as not to fear the sight 
of men, since that can never be rightly learned in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds'". 
Here he gave the first speciinei^f those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterSrards so iUus- 
trious; and his school-fellows carried home such 
stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the sake of seeing a youth of 
such 8ur}>rising talents'. 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plo- 
tius, first set up a Latin school of eloquence in 
Rome, and had a great resort to him™. Young 
Cicero was very desirous to be bis .scholar, but was 

f Kligebatur autem oliqua major natu propinqua, oujua 
probatis spectatlsque inoribus, omnis cujnsplora fomilla 
ooboles committeretur, 4io.—qua disciplina et severita# 
CO pertinebat, ut sinoera et Integra et nuUis prafdtatlbua 
detorta uniuscujusque natura, toto statint pectoro arri- 
peret artoa honestaa, &c.—Tacit. Dial de Oratorib. 38, 
f Quintll. i. 1. 

)> Ibid,; it. in Brut. p. 310, edit. Bebaat. Corradi. 
i Thia is a farther proof of the wealth and flourishing 
condition of his family; since the rent of a moderate bouse 
in Rome, in a reputable part of the city, lit for one of 
equestrian rank, was about two hundred pounds starting 
per annum. 

h Uuintll. f. 3. ' Plutarch, in his Life, 

■* Sueton. de Claris Rhetoribos, o. 3. 
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over-ruled in it by the advice of the learned, who 
thought the Greek masters more useful in forming 
him to the bar, for which he designed. This 
method of hegisming with Greek is approved 
by Quintilian ; because the Latin would come of 
itself, and it seemed most natural to begin from 
the fountain, wheijce all the Roman learning was 
derived: yet the rule, he says, must be practised 
■with some restriction, nor the use of a foreign lan- 
gu;ige pushed so far to the neglect of ^he native, 
as to acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious 
pronunciation ,, 

Cicero’s father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im¬ 
prove it by the help of the ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, 
put him under the care of the poet Arehias, who 
came to Rome with a high reputation for learning 
and poetry, when Cicero was about five years old, 
and lived in the family of Lucullus" : for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their hqpses the principal scholars and philosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and' 
teaching, togethfiiCwith their own children, any of 
the other young nubility and gentry of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally indicted ; and 
made such a proficiency in it, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and jiublished a poem, 
called Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in Plu¬ 
tarch’s timei*. 

After finishing the course of these puerile stu¬ 
dies, it was the custom to change the habit of the 
boy for that of the man, and take what they called 
the manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citi¬ 
zens ! this was an occasion of great joy to the young 
men ; who, by this change, passed into a ktate of 
greater liberty and enlargement from the power of 
their tutors'*. They were introduced nt the same 
time into the forum, or the great square of the 
city, where the assemblies of the people were held 
and the magistrates used to harangue to tliem from 
the rostra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial proceedings were usually transacted : this 
therefore was the grand school of business and 
eloquence; the ^ene on which all the affairs of 
the empire were determined, and where the foun¬ 
dation of their hojies and fortunes was to be laid : 
so that they were introduced into it with much 
solemnity, attended by all the friends and depend¬ 
ants of the family; and after divine rites performed 
in the capitol, were committed to the special pro¬ 
tection of some eminent senator, distinguished for 
his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in¬ 
structed by his advice in the management of civil 
affairs, and to form themselves by his example 
for useful members and magistrates of the republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown: what 
seems t^e most probable is, that in the old rc- 

“ Quhitil. 1. 1. •> I‘ro Arcbia. i. 3. 

» Plutarch. This Glancus was a tishurraan of Anthc- 
don, in Bwotia; who, upon eating a certain herb, jumped 
into the sea, and bou.atnc a sea-god: the ploi^o was over 
after called Glauqiis's Leap ; where there was an oracle of 
the god, in great vogue with all seamen ; and th^ story 
furnished the'argument to one of A'Jscbylus's tragedies. 
—Fausan. Ilwot. u. 22, 

t Cum primum pavido custos nriilii purpura ocssit. 

I'KRs. Sat. V. 30. 


public is was never done till the end of the seven¬ 
teenth year; Ciut when the ancient discipline began 
to relax, parents, out ofi indulgence to their chil¬ 
dren, advanced this tera of joy one year earlier, 
and gave tlgim the gown at sixteen, which was the 
custom in Cicero’s time. Under the emperors it 
was granted at pleasure, and at any age, to the 
great or their own relations ; for Nero received it 
from Claudius, when he just entered Ihto his four¬ 
teenth year, which, as Tacitus says, was given 
before the regular season L ^ 

Cicero being thus iiitroiluced into the forum, 
was placed under-the care of Q. Mucins Scwvola 
the augur, the principal lnwy<!r, as •well*a.s states¬ 
man of that age ; who had passed through all the 
oflieesof the rejmblic, with a singular reputation of 
integrity, and was now estrcrnely old. Cicero never 
stirred from his side; but carefWly treasure<l up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropt 
from him, as so many lessons of prudence for his 
future conduct* ; and after his death ajtplied hiiu- 
seif to another of the same family, Seaivola the 
high-priest, a person of ecjual character for probity 
and skill in the law ; who, though he did not pro- ll 
fess to t(!ach, yet freely gave his advice to all the 
young students who consulted him'. 

Uniler these masters he iictjuired a comphttc 
knowledge of the laws of his country; a foundation | 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs; i 
and thouglit to be of such consequence at Rome, | 
that it' was the common exercise, of boys at school, 
to learn the laws i>t' the Twelve Tables by heart, as 
they did their poets and classic authors “. CHccro 
particularly took such pains in this study, and wiis I 
so well acquainted with the most intricate p.'irts of 
it, as to be .able tr» sustain a dispute on any qft'stion 
with the greatest lawyers of his age * T so that in ! 
pleading once against his friend Is. Sulpieins, he j 
declared, by way of raillery, wliat ho could have 
made good likewise in fj^ct, that if he provoked 
him, he would profess himself a lawyer iu three | 
days’ time''. , 

The profession of the law, (text to that of arms 
and eloquence, was a sure recommendation to the 
first honours of tlie republic'-, and fur that reason 
was preserved as itcviye hereditary in stunt! of the j 
noblest families of Rome*; who, by giving their | 
advii:e gratis to aU who wanted it, engaged the , 
favour and observance of their fellow citizens, and ' 
aetjuired great authority in all the affairs of state. 

It was th<! custom of these old senators, eminent 
for their wisdom and experience, to walk every j 
morning up and down the forum, as a signal of i 
their offering themselves freely to aU, who had j 
occa.sion to consult them, not only in cases of law, ' 
but in their private and domestic affairs'’. But in 

r Ann. xii. 41; Vhl. Norris Cenotaph.; Pisan. Disscr. 11. 
c. 4 ; It. Hucton. August. B ; et Notas Pltisel. 

• I>o Amicit. 1. • Brut. p. f». odit. tk-b. Coreodl. 

V I)e loigib. 11. 23. * Bp. F»m. vii. 22. 

y Pro Muraena, 13. * Ibid. 14. 

• Quorum vero patres aut majoros aliqiia gloria priestl- 
terunt, li student plennnquc in t-odem geiicro landis excel- 
lero: utQ. Mucius P. llUus, injure civili.—Off. 1. .32.11.19. 

<> M. vero Manilium nos etiam vidimus transvorso am- 
bulantem foro; quod erat insigno, euin, qui id faceret, 
facore oivibns omnibus consilii sui copiam. Ad quos olim 
et ita ainbulantes ot in solio sedentes donii Ita adibatur, 
non solum ut do Jure civili ad ons, vorum etiam do ftlla 
collooandn—do Omni doniquu aut officio aut negotio reter- 
retur. —^I>e Orat. ill. 33. 
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later times they chose to sit at home with their 
doors open, in a kind of throne or rtii^ed seat, like 
the confessors in fore^n ^hurehes, giving access 
and auditgice to all people. This was the case of 
the two Sctevolos, especially the augur, whose 
house was called the oracle of the city*'; and wlio, 
in the Marsic war, when worn out with age and 
infirmities, gave free admission every day to all the 
citizens, as a*on as it was light, nor was ever seen 
by any in his bed during that whiile wav’*. • 

Hut this was not the point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the Estates only of the citizens : his views 
were much larger; and the knowledge of the law 
was but o®e ingredient of many, in the character 
which he aspired to, of a univeSsal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties, of 
his countrymen ; for that was the pro]>er notion of 
an orator, or plea<h;r of causes, whose profession 
it was to sjteak aptly, elegantly, and copiously, on 
every subject which could l>e oflered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the lib(;ral kind, and could not be acquired, to a«y 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever was gr<-,at and laudable in the universe. 
This was his own idea of what he had undertaken*; 
and his present business therefore was, to lay a 
foundation fit to sustain the weight of this great 
character: so that while he was studying the law 
under the Sea:v(ilas, he spent a largtr share of his 
time in attending the pleadings at the bar, and the 
public spis'ohes of the magistrates, an(k never 
jiassed one day without writing end reading some- 
tiling at home ; constantly taking notes, and making 
comments on what he read, lie was fond, when 
very young, of an exercise, which had been reeoui- 
meinhtd by some of the great orators before him, of 
reading over a number of verses of some esteemed 
poet, or a part of an oration, so carefully ns to 
retain the suhstanee of them in his memory, and 
then deliver the same sentiments in different words, 
the most elegant that tiecurred to him. Hut he 
8*-><m grew weary of this, upon reflecting, that his 
authors had already^mjiloyed the best worjjs which 
belonged to their subject; so that if he used the 
same, it would do him no good ; and if different, 
woidd even hurt him, by a liabit of using worse. 
He npjilied himself Lhcref^cf to another task of 
more certain heuefit, to translate into Latin the 
select sjieeches of the best Grci-k orators, which gave 
him an opportunity of observing and ernploymg 
all the most elegant words of his own languetge, 
and of enriching it at the same time with new oties, 
borrowed or unitated from the Greeks Nor did 
he yet neglect liis poetical studies; for he now 
translated Aratus on the Phenomena of the Heavens, 
into Latin verse, of which many fragments arc 
still extant; and published also an original poem 
of the heroic kind, in honour of his countryman 
■C. Marius. This was much admired, and often 
rend by Atticus; and old Sctevola w'as so pleased 
with it, that in an epigram, which he seems to have 
made upon it, he declares, that it would live as long 

* Kst cnim sine diihio domus juriscunsiilti tntius ora- 
culum civitiitis. Testis est lutjtiseu Q, Mucil janua et 
vcstlbuluin. quod inejus Infirniissima valetiidino, affec- 
tuque jam aetate, maxima quniidie frequenliu civlum, ac 
sununonun homiaum splcudore eelubrotur.—Do Orat. i. 

■* Philip, vlii, 10. 

• Tio Unit. 1. 5. «, 1.1. in. f l)c Orator, i 34. 


as the Roman name and learning subsisted s’. There 
remains still a little specimen of it, describing a 
memorable omen yven to Marius from the oak of 
Arpinum, which from the spirit and elegance of 
the description shows, that bis poetical genius was 
scarce inferior to his oratorical, if it had been cul¬ 
tivated with the same diligence'*. He published 
another poem also, called Limon^ of which Donatiis 
has preserved four lines in the life of Terence, in 
praise of elegance and purity of that poet's 
style'. But while he was employing himself in 
these juvenile exercises for the improvement of his 
invention, lie applied himself %ith no less^ndustry 
to philosojihy, for the enlargement of his mind and 
understanding ; and, among his other masters, was 
very fond at this age of Phsedrus the Epicurean : 
but as soon as he had gained a little more experi¬ 
ence and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked the principles of that sect; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the 
man, on account of his learning, humanity, and 
politeness'*. , 

» The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a 
domestic war, which writers eall^tlje Italic, Hociol, 
or Marsic. It was begun by a confederacy of the 
]>riiicipal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city. The tribune Drusus 
had made tllem a promise of it, but was assassin, 
ated in the attempt of publi.shiiig a law to confer 
it. This made them desperate, and resolve to extort 
byTorce what they could not oblain by entreaty'. 
Tliey alleged it to be unjust to exclude them from 
the rights of a city which they sustained by their 
arms ; that in all its wars they furnished twice the 
iiumhcr of troops which Rome itself did ; and had 
raised it to all that height of power, for which 
it noo^despised them™. This war was earned oft 
fVir above two years, with great fierceness on both 
sides, and various success : two Roman consuls 
were killefl in it, juid their armies often defeated ; 
till the confederates, weakened also by frequent 
losses, and the desertion of one ally after another, 
were forced at last to submit to the superior fortune 
of Rome". During the hurry of the war, the 

s Maqnc. at ait .Sea'Viil.'i de fratris nici Aloriu,—eanescet 
sa-ilis iniiunivmbilihus.—lie la-g. i. 1^ 

>■ llic Jnvis iiltisiini siibito jiiimata sataltcs 
.\i-boris o trmico. scriHriitis saiiciu utorsu, 
t'ulijiigat ipsa feris tmiistigons uiiguilms anguem 
tifiiiiauimuiu, ct varia graviter oervico micanteni; 
Qiicm sc iiiturquentcm laiiians rostroqiio criientuns. 
Jam satiata auinioH, jam duros uita dolores, 

Abjicit rfltiuitem, ct lacoratuni adfligit in unda, 

Seque iitiitu a aolis, nitidcs oonverlit ad ortus. 

Hime ubi prscpctibiis pemtis lapsuque volantem 
Conspexit Marius, divini niirainisaukur, 

Faustaque signa sua; laiidis, rcditusqiie notavlt; 
PartibUB Intonuit ooeli Pater ipso sinistris. 
bic aquilte clarum tinuavit Juppiter omen. 

He Uivln. 1.47. 

• We have no account of the argument of this piece, or 
of the ineiuiing of its title; It was probal^y nothing more 
than the (ireelc word Attfiiip, to intima te that the poem, 
like a meadow or garden, exhibited a variety of different 
fancies and flowers. The Oreeks, as Pliny says, were fond 
of giving such titles to their books as navStKTati’ETx**' 
piStov, Attfuiit, iso., [Pr«f. Hist. Nat.,] and Pampliilus 
the Grammarian, os Suidos tells us, pnblislied a 
ora eolleotion of various subjects,—Vid. in Parophil. 

■* Ep. Pam. xlil. 1. ■ Philip, xii. 27- 

■“ Veil. Pat. 11. IS. " Flor. ili. 1». 
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busioesK of the foram was intermitted ; the greatest 
part of the magistrates, as well as the pleaders, 
being personali;^ engaged in it: Hortensius, the 
most flourishing young orator* at the bar, was a 
volunteer in it the first year, and commanded a 
regiment the second'*. 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompeius 
Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great: this was 
a constant part of the education of young 
nobility, to learn the art of war by personal service, 
under some general of name and .ejcperiencc j for, 
in an empire raised and supported whoKy by arms, 
a reputation of martial virtue was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its higliest honours ; and j 
tite constitution of the government was such, that 
as their generals could not make a figure even in 
camjis, without some institution in the politer arts, 
especially that of speaking gracefully i*; so those 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, 
and the management of civil affairs, were obliged 
to acquire a competent share of military skill, for 
the sakrof governing provinces, and commanding , 
armies, to whicl^they all succeeded of coarse from 
the admiuistratid& of the great offices of the ' 
state. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a con- i 
fercnce between Pompeius the consulf. and Vettius | 
the general of the Marsi, who had given the Romans i 
a cruel defeat the year before, in which the Consul ' 
Rntiiius was killed s. It was held in sight of the I 

two camps, and managed with great decency : the i 
consul’s brother Sextus, being an old acquaintance I 
of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to assist i 
at it; and at the first sight of each other, after < 
lamenting the unhappy circumstance of their meet- i 
ing at the head of opposite annies, he asked 'J^sttius I 
by what title he should now salute him, of friend < 
or enemy ? to which Vettius replied, ‘ ‘ Call me friend 1 
by inclination; enemy, by necessity'.” Wkich shows, I 
that these old warriors had not le.ss politeness in ] 
their civil, thanfierceucss in their hostile, encounters, f 
Both Marius and Sylla served as lieutenants to t 
the consuls in this war, and commanded separate I 
armies in different parts of Italy: but Marius per- t 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name s 
and former glory », his advanced age had increased 
his caution; and after so many triumphs and con- I 
sulships, he was jealous of a reverse of fortune ; so 1 
that he kept himself wholly on the defensive, and, ii 
like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy by k 
declining a battle; content with snatching some r 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his ti 
bands, without suffering them however to gain any h 
agmnst him*. Sylla, on the other hand, was ever a 
active and enterprising: he had not yet obtained the h 
consulship, and was fighting for it, as it were, in the a 
sight of his fellow-citizens; so that he was constantly o 
urging the enemy to a battle, and glad of every b 
occasion to signalise his military talents, and eclipse “ 
the fame pf Marius; in which he succeeded to his d, 
wish, gained many considerable victories, and took m 
several of their cities by storm, particularly Stabim, m 


a town of Campania, which be utterly demolished^. 
Cicero, who |pems to have followed his camp, as 
the chief scene of the war, and the best school for 
a young volunteer, gives’an account of oije action, 
of which he was eye-witness, executed with great 
vigour and''success; that, as Sylla was sacrificing 
1 before his tent in the fields of Nola, a snake hap- 
i pened to creep out from the bottom of the altar; 
i upon which Postumius the haruspex, yho attended 
; the s^rifice, proclaiming it to be a fortunate omen, 

, called out upon him to lead his army immediately 
, against the enemy. Sylla took the benefit of the 
admonition; and drawing out his troops without 
delay, attacked and took the strong caiip of the 
Samnites underi.the walls of Nola“. This action 
was thought so glorious, that Sylla got the story of 
it painted afterwards in one of the rooms of his 
Tuscuian villa *. Thus Cicero lyas not Jess diligent 
in the army, than he was in the forum, to observe 
everything that passed; and contrived always to 
be near the person of the general, that no action 
of^oment might escape his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which j 
continued firm to them ; and at the. end of it, after , 
the destruction of three hundred thousand lives, I 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to I 
grant it to all the rest: but this step, w'hich they j 
considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, i 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of I 
the caqses that ha.stcned their ruin; for the eiior- j 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, gave | 
birth to many new disorders, that gradually cor- i 
mpted and at last destroyed it; and the discipline j 
of the laws, calculated for a people whom the same | 
walls would contain, was too weak to keep in^rder 
the vast body of Italy ; so that from, this time 
chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and vio¬ 
lence, and the influence of the great, who could 
bring whole towns into the forum from the remote 
parts of Italy, or pour in c. number of slaves and 
foreigners under the form of citizens ; for when the 
names and persons of real citizens could no longer 
be distiti^uished, it was not po?sihle to know, wlie- 
ther any act had passed regularly by the genuine 
suffrage of the peoplet. 

I'he Italic war wasffiiVsooner ended, than another 
broke out, which, though at a great distance from 
Rome, was one of the moat difficult and desperate 
in which it ever was engaged, against Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, a martial and jxiwerful prince, of a 
restless spirit and ambition, with a capacity equal 
to the greatest designs ; who, disdaining to see all 
his hopes blasted by the overbearing power of Rome, 
and confined to the narrow boundary of his heredi¬ 
tary dominion, broke through his barrier at once, 
and over-ran the ie.sser Asia like a torrent, and in 
one day caused eighty thousand Roman citizens to 
be massacred in cold blood*. His forces were 


o Brut. 425- 

D Quantum dloendtgnivltate ot copla valeal, to quo Ipso 
Inest qusedam dignltasUnperatoria.—Pro Lege Manilla, 14. 
4 Appian. Bell. Civ. p. ^8. 

r Quem te appeUem, toquit ? at ille; Toluntato hue- 
pttom, neoessitate hostem.—.Phil. zU. 11. 

* Plutar. In Mar. 


t Pint. In Bylla. In Campano auteni ugro Btabia- oppi- 
dom fuere usque ad Cn. Pompoium et L. Carboneni con- 
sulos, pridle Kalondas Mali, quo die L. Bylla, legatus bello 
sciciall, id delevit, quod nunc to villas abilt, Intereidit 
ibi et Tsniajiia.—Plin. Hist. N. ill. 5. 

a In Byllo) scriptum talstoria videmns, quod te Inspoc- 
tante faetum eat, nt quum ille to ugro Nolano immolaret 
ante prietorium, ab infima ara aublto anguls einergeret, 
quum quidem C. Postumius haruspex orabat ilium, Ao.— 
Do Divln. 1. 33; 11. 30 * Plin. Hist N. xzll. 6. 

r Dc la Grandeur des Romatos, Ac., o. 9. 

* Pro I,ege Manil. S. 
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answerable to the vastness of his attempt, and the 
inexpiable war that he had now dett^ared against 
the republic: he had a fie^ of above four hundred 
ships, with an army of two hundred and fifty thou* 
sand foot, and fifty thousand horse ; all completely 
armed, and provided with military st<0es, fit for 
the use of so great a body*. 

Sylla, who had now obtained the consulship, as 
the reward oh his late services, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of th« war 
against Mithridates*’: but old Marius, envious of 
his growing Ame, and desirous to engross every 
commission which offered either, power or wealth, 
engaged SApidua, an eloquent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment reversed, aiM the command 
transferred from Sylla to himself, by the suffrage of 
the people. This raised great tumults in the city 
between the opposite parties, in which the son of 
Q. Pompeius the consul, and the son-in-law of 
Sylla, was killed. Sylla happened to be absent, | 
quelling the remains of the late commotions near | 
Nola ; but, upon the news of these disorders, he 
hastened with his legions to Rome; and having 
entered it after some resistance, drove Marius and 
his accomplices to the necessity of saving them¬ 
selves by a precipitate flight. This was the begin, 
ning of the first civil war, properly so culled, which 
Rome had ever seen, and what gave both the occa¬ 
sion and the example to all the rest that followed. 
The tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and 
Marius so warmly pursued, that he was foaced to 
plunge himself into the marshes of Minturnura, up 
to the chin in water; in which condition he lay 
concealed for some time, till being discovered and 
dragged out, he was preserved by the compassion 
of thik inhabitants who, after refreshing him from 
the cold and hunger which he had suffered in bis 
flight, furnished him with a vessel and all necessa¬ 
ries to transport himself into Africa*. 

Sylla in the meanwhile having quieted the city, 
und proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates; 
but he was no soo^r gone, than the civ^ broils 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
aqd Octavius, which Cicero calls the Octavian war**. 
For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that Sylla had 
established, was driven out fif*the city by his col¬ 
league, with six of the tribunes, and deposed from 
the consulship. Upon this he gathered an army, 
and recalled Marius, who, having joined his forces 
with him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, and, 
with the most horrible cruelty, put all Sylla’s friends 
to the sword, without regard to age, dignity, or 
former services. Among the rest fell the Consul 
Cn. Octavius, the two brothers L. Cmsar and C. 
Cmsar, P. Crassus, and the orator, M. Antonins, 
whose head, as Cicero says, was fixed upon that 
rostra, where he had so strenuously defended the 
republic when consul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens; lamenting, as it were ominously, 
the misery of that fate which happened afterwards 
to himself, from the grandson of this very Anto- 

» Appinn. Boll. Mlthridat., Inlt. p. 171, 

!• Id. BeU. riv. 1.1. .T 8 . 1 . 

« Pro Plan. 10. This account, that Cicero gives more 
than once, of Marius's escape, makes it probable, that the 
common story of the Gallic soldier, sent into the prison to 
kill him, was forged by some of the later writers, to make 
the relation more tragical and affecting. 

•I Be IMv. 1. a ; PhUip. xiv. 8. 


nius. Q. Catulus also, though he had been Marins’i 
colleague* in the consulship and his victory over the 
Cimbri, was treated with the same cvuelty; for 
when his friends were interceding for his life, Marius 
made them no other answer but, “ he must die, he 
must dieso that he was obliged to kill hims^*. 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country, 
man Marius, who, in that advanced age, was so far 
from being broken, he says, by his late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous thw 
ever; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries wbfch he had lately srATered; wheif be was 
driven from that country which he had saved from 
destruction ; when all his estate was seized and 
plundered by hi.s enemies; when he saw his young 
son also the partner of his distress; when he was 
I almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his life 
I to the mercy of the Minturnensians; when he was 
' forced to Ay into Africa in a small bark, and become 
a suppliant to those to whom he had given king¬ 
doms : but that since he had recovered his dignity, 
•end all the rest that he had lost, it shoulff he his 
care not to forfeit that virtue an^(^urage which he 
had never lost'. Marius and (Anna having thus 
got the republic into their hands, declared them- 
selves constlls: but Marias died unexpectedly, as 
soon-almost *as he was inaugurated into his new 
dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 70th year 
of his age; and, according to the most probable 
aceSunt, of a pleuritic fevers. 

His birth was obscure, though some call it eques¬ 
trian ; and his education wholly in camps, where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Sbipio, 
who' destroyed Carthage ; till by long service, dis- 
tinguUb^ valour, and a peculiar hardiness and. 
patieuce of discipline, he advanced himseif gra¬ 
dually through all the steps of military honour, 
with the rljnitatio^ of a brave and complete sol¬ 
dier. The obscurity of his extraction, which de¬ 
pressed him with the nobility, made him the greater 
favourite of fhe people, who, on all occasions of 
danger, thought him the only man fit to lie trusted 
with their lives and fortunes, or to have the com¬ 
mand of a difficult and desperate war: and in truth, 
he twice delivered them from the most desperate with 
which they had ever been threatened by a foreign 
enemy. Scipio, from the observation of his mar¬ 
tial talents, while he had yet but an inferior com¬ 
mand in the army, gave a kind of prophetic testi¬ 
mony of his future glory: for being asked by some 
of his officers, who were supping with him at Nu- 
mantia, what general the republic would have, in 
case of any accident to himself; That man ! replied 
he, pointing to Marius, at the bottom of the table. 
In the field he was cautious and provident; and 
while he was watching the most favourable oppor¬ 
tunities of action, affected to take aU his measures 

* Cum neccssoriis Catuli dciirecantlbusnon aeisel rospon- 
dit, swl Murpc, moriittnr.—^Tusc. Disp. v. 19i Be Drat, 111. 3. 

' Peat Bod. ad ftiilr. 8. 

a Plutarch. In Mar. The oclebratod orator L. Crassus 
died not long before of tho same disease, which might 
probably be then, as 1 was told in Borne that it is now, 
the peculiar distemper of tho place. The modern Romans 
call it puntura, which seems to carry the some notion, 
that the old Romans expressed by percuttut jytffore 
intimating (he sudden stroke of cold, upon a body un- 
usoaily hegited. 
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from augurs and diviners; nor ever gave battle, till, 
by pretended omens and divine admonitions, he had 
inspired his soldiers with a confidence of victory : so 
that his enemies dreaded him, as something more 
than mortal; and both friends and foes believed 
him to act always by a peculiar impulse and direc¬ 
tion from the gods. Ilis merit, however, was wholly 
military, void of ercry nceomi>Ushiucnt of learning, 
which he openly affected to despise ; so that Arpi- 
nom had the singular felUaty to produce the must 
glorious contemner, ns well as the must illustrious 
improver, of the arts and eloquence of Rome. He 
made n© figure, tlu-nrfore, in the gowtq’iior had any 
other way of sustaining his authority in the city, 
than by cherishing the natural jealousy between the 
senate and the people ; that by his declared enmity 
to the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other, whose favour he managed, not with any 
view to the public good, for he had nothing in him 
of the statesman nr the patriot, but to the advance¬ 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious; of a 
temper'iand talents greatly serviireable abroad, but, 
turbulent and dangerous at home; an implaiiable 
enemy to the notdes, ever seeking occasions to mor¬ 
tify them, and ready to sacrifice the rejmblic, which 
he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do¬ 
mestic wars, he died at last in his bed, in a good 
old age, and in his seventh cousulship ; an honour 
that no Roman before him ever attained ; which is 
urged by Cotta, the Academic, as one argument 
amongst others, against the existence of a Provi¬ 
dence 

The transactions of the forum were greatly inter, 
rupted by thc.se civil dissensions; in which some of 
tlie best orators were killed and others bapi'shed. 
Cicero however attended the harangues of the ma¬ 
gistrates, who pos.sessed the rostra in their turns : 
and being now about the age of twentyaone, drew 
up probably those rhetorical pieces which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and arc supposed to be the same that still remain, 
on the subject of Invention ; but he (Xtndemned 
and retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, 
as unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, atk^mpting to digest into order the 
precepts, which he had brought away from school *. 
In the meanwhile, Philo, a philosopher of the first 
name in the academy, with many of the principal 
Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of Mithri- 
dates, who had made him.seJf ma.ster of Atlieus, and 

•> Natus equestrl loco. [Veil. Pat. if. 11.] So P. Afrfcanl 
dlscipulum ac militom. [pro Ualb. 20; Vul. Max. viii. IS.] 
PopnluB ItomanuB non alfum rcpcllendis tantfs hostibus 
magis Sdonoum, quam Marinra cst ratus. [Veil. Pat.if. 
12.] HIb Italiara obsidiono ct metn libcravit Kcrvitutis. 
[ta Cat. Iv. 10 .] Onmes socfl atquc hostes credore, flli.nut 
mentem divfnam ctw, aut doorura nutu ciincta portend!. 
[Sallust. Bell. Jug. !)2.]C'onspicufcfcIicUntiHArj>iniim,Blve 
uniciim l[^raruni gloriuBissimiim contcmptoroin, Kive 
abundantissimnui fontiun Intucri volis. [V'al. Max. ii. 2.] 
Quantum bcllooptiuiiistantum pace pvsBimuB ; immodiciis 
glorieInsatlabiliB, impoteus, seiqperquo inquietus. [Veil. 
Pat. 11. II.] Cur omnium perfldjo8ii»imus, C. Marius, Q. 
Catulum, prwBtantiBHima dignitatc virum, niori potuit 
jubere ?—cur tarn felicitcr, soptirauin ismsul, domi sua; 
Bcnex est mortnus? [Do Nat. Deorl iii. 32.] 

I Quae pueris aut adoleBcontulis nobis, cx common- 
tarbdis noBtris inchoata ac rudia cxcidornnt, vix hue 
state digna, et hoc usu, dca— De Orat. i. 2; QuintU. 1. ill. (i. 


all the neighbouring parts of Greece. Cioero im¬ 
mediately became his scholar, and was exceedingly 
taken with his philosophy; and by the help of such 
a professor, gave himselT up to that stmly with the 
greater inclination, as there was cause to apprehend 
that the la*8 and judicial proceedings, which he had 
de.signed for the ground of his fame and fortunes, 
would be wholly overturned by the continuance of 
the jiublic disorders i*. e 

Cinna’s party having quelled all opposition 
at home, while riylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there was a cessation of arms 
within the city for about three years, so that the 
course of public business began to flow i^ain in its 
usual channel; and Molo the Rhodian, one of the 
principal orators of that age, and the most cele¬ 
brated teacher of eloquence, happening to come to 
Rome at the same time, Cicero, pre.seutly took the 
benefit of his lectures, and re.sumed his oratorical 
studies with his former ardour *. But the greatest 
spur to his industry was the fame and splendour of 
Horteusius, who made the first figure at the bar, 
and whose praisi^s fired him with such an ambition 
of acquiring the same glory, that he scarcely allowed 
him.self any rest from his .studies either day or night. 
He had in the house with him Diodotus the Stoic, as 
his preceptor in various jtarts of learning, but more 
particularly in logic, which /eno, as lie tells us, 
used to call a closi; and contracted cloc|uencc, as he 
called eloipiencc an enlarged and diluted logic; 
j coto))aring the one to the fist or hand doubled ; the 
; other, to the palm opcncil Yet with all his atten¬ 
tion to logic, he never sulfered a day to pass with¬ 
out some exercise in oratory, chiefly that of de. 
claiming, which he generally performed with his 
fellow studejits, M. Bi.«o and tl. Pompeiui}. ' two 
I young iioblemhi a little older than himself, with 
whom he had contracted an intimate friendship. 
They declaimed sometimes in Latin, but much oftener 
in tireek ; heeause the Greek furnished a greater 
variety of elegant ex|)ressiRns, and an opportunity 
of imitating and introducing them int«) the Latin ; 
t and heeause the Greek maste^, who were far the 
best, <-ould not correct and improve them, unless 
they declaimed in that language". 

In this interval .Sylla was performing great exploits 
again.st Mithridates,*vrtiom he had driven out of 
Greece and Asia, and confined once more to his 
own territory; yet at Rome, where Cinna was 
master, he was declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. This insult upon his honour and 
fortunes made him very desirous to be at home 
again, in order to take his revenge upon his adver¬ 
saries : so that after all his success in the war, he 
was glad to put an end to it by an honourable 
peace ; the chief article of which was, that Mithri- 
dates should defray the whole expense of it, and 
content himself for the future with his hereditary 
kingdom. On his r eturn, he brought away with 

2 EiHlem tempore, cum prlnceps academiw Philo, cum 
Atheniensium optimatibiis, Mlthridatlco bello dome pro- 
fuglsset, llomamque venisset, totum el mo tradidi, Ac.— 
Brut. 4.30. 

I Kodom anno Moloiil dedimus oporam.^—^Tbld. 

>" Zeno quidem illo, a quo dlKclplina Btoicorum est mann 
demonstrare nolebnt, quid Inter has artCB IntureBset. Nam 
cum compresserat digitus, pugnumque feoerat, dialecticnm 
aicbat ejusmodi esse; cum autem diduxerat, et maniun 
dilatavcrat.pnlmaiillius BimilomeloqucntlainesBV lUcebat. 
—Orator. 2il2. edit. hamt. 

» Brut. pp. 3J7,43a 
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him from Athens the famous library of Apellicon, 
the Teian, in which were the works of ^tis^otle and 
Theophrastus, that were Imrdly known before in 
Italy, or ti^be found iiideecTentire anywhere else". 
He wrote a letter at the same time to the senate, 
setting forth his great services, and the fftgratitude 
with which he had been treated; and acquainting 
them, that he was coming to do justice to the re¬ 
public and tc* himself upon the authors of those 
violences. This raised great terrors in the gity, 
wiiich, having lately felt the horrible effects of 
Marius’s entr;f, expeeded to see the same tragedy 
actitd over again by Sylla. 

But while his enemies were busy in gathering 
I forces to oppose him, Cinna, the cliiaf of tli(tni, was 
i killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers. Upon this 
Sylla liastened his march, to take (he. benefit of 
that-disturbance, ai\(l landed at Bmndisium with 
about thirty thousand men. Hither many of the 
nobility presently resorted to him, and among them 
young Pompey, about twenty-three years old, who, 
without any ])ublic character or commission, broughii 
along witli him three legions which ho had raised 
by his own credit out of the veterans who had 
served under his father. He wtis kindly received by 
Sylla, to whom he did givat .service in the progress 
of the war, and was ever after much favoured and 
employed by him*'. 

Sylla now carried all before him : he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and Vjy the pretence 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, Ifiund 
means to corrupt liis army, and draw it, over to 
liimself'I: he gave Scipio however bis life, wlio 
went into a viduutory exile at Marseilles'’. The 
new consuls chosen, in the mean time, at Rome 
were t^i. Papirtis Uarbo and youngAlarius ; the 
first of whotn, after several defeat." was driven 
out of Italy, and die second besieged in Prsencste ; 
where being reduced to extremity, and desjiairing 
of relief, he wrote to Uamasi])]ius, tlicn praitor of 
tile city, to call a meetiil^ of the senators, as if 
upon business of importance, and put die principal 
of them to the sword^ In tliis massacre mgny of 
the nobles perisheil, and old Sea-vola, tlie liigli- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and pru¬ 
dence, as (licero calls him, was slain before the 
altar of 'V'esta*: after whiA Sacrifice of noble 
blood to the manes of his father, young Marius put 
an end to his own life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into 
Sicily; and having taken him at Lilybeum, sent ' 
his head to Sylla, thougli lie hegged his life in an I 
abject manner at his fedt: this drew some reproach 
ujiou Pompey, for killing a man to wliom he bad 
b«’n highly obliged on an occasion where his 
father's honour and his own fortunes were attacked. 
But this is the constant effect of factions in states, 
to make men prefer the interests of a party, to all 
tlie <!onsiderations either of private or public 
duty; and it is not strange, that Pompey, young 
and ambitiout, should pay more regard to the 
power of Sylla, than to a scruple of honour or 

o I’lut. lilfo of S^llu. 

f Appian. Well. Olv. 1.1. 397. 399. 

a Sylla cum Scipioiie Inter Ciiles ct Tenmim—leges Inter 
80 et conditiones contidcruiit; non tennit omnino oollo- 
^quluin Hind fidoin, a vi tumen ct jxiriculu abfuit.—I’hHip. 
* 11 . 11 . 

■■ l*ro Sextio, 3. . 

• Do Nat. IKiir, ill. 32. 


gratitude*. Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, 
that there never was a worse citizen, or more 
wicked man" : whiejj will go a great way towards 
excusing Pompey’s act. 

Sylla having subdued all who were in arms 
against him, was now at leisure to take his full 
revenge on their friends and adherents; yi which, 
hy the detestable method of a "proscription, of 
which be was the first author and inventor, he exer¬ 
cised a more infamous cruelty than had ever been 
practised in cold blood in that, or perliaps in any 
other city*. The proscription was not confined 
to Rome, btft carried throughr' all the towns of 
Italy ; where, besides tlie crime of 2 )arty, which 
was pardoned to none, it was fatal to be possessed 
of money, lands, or a pleasant seat; all manner 
of licence beiHg indulged to an insolent army, of 
carving for themselves what fortunes they pieasedf. 

In this general destruction of the Marion faction, 
.T. Cscsar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to esca))o with his life: he was 
nearly allied to old Marius, and had married Cin- 
na’s daughter; wliom he could not be iilduced 
to put away, by all the threats of ^la, who, con- 
.sidcriiig him for that reason as irreconcileable to his 
interests, deprived liim of his wife’s fortune and 
the jiriesthood, whii’h he had obtained. Caesar 
tlierefore, a])]«rehending still somewhat worse, 
thought it jirndent to retire, and conceal himself in 
the country, where, lieiiig discovered accidentally 
hy SJlla’s soldiers, he was forced to redeem his 
head by a very large, sum : but tlie intercession 
of the vestal virgins, and the authority of his 
powerful relations, extorted a grant of liis life very 
unwillingly from Sylla, who bade them take notice, 
that he,- for whose safety tliey were so solicitous, 
would ®ge day be tlie ruin of that aristocracy, 
wliicli he was tlien establishing with so inneh 
pains, for that lie saw many Mariuses in one Ciesar*. 
Tlie event cofitirined^Syila's prediction ; for by the 
exjiericnce of these times, young Ca^sar was in¬ 
structed both liow to form and to execute that 
scheme, whieli was the grand purpose of his whole 
life, of oiqiressiiig the liberty of his country. 

< Sed nobis tacentibUH t'li. C'arixiiiis, a quo adinodutn 
adolcHceiis do paternis bonis in foro dimicans proteotus 
cs, jiisKii tuo intci-oinpti mors uniniiialiomiiium obver- 
siibitur, non sine iiliqna reprcliciisione; quia tarn iiigrato 
facto, plus 1.. dylla; viribus, quoin propris hidulslsti voro- 
ciindia-.—Val. Btox. v. 3. 

a Hoc voro, qui Lilyliei a Pompelo nostro est interfee- 
fus, iiriprobior iiomo, inuo jtidicio, fuit.—Ep. Fam. ix. 21. 

» Primus ille. ct iitimiin iiltimus, cxcniplum proscrip- 
tionisinvciiit, &c.—Veil. I'at. li. 2ti. 

.N.ii.—The manner of proscribing was, to write down the 
names of those who were dixtmeil to die, and expose them 
on tables fixed up in the ]niblie places of the city, witii tho 
promise- of a certain reward for the licnd of each person so 
proscribed, Ro that thougli Marius and Pinna massacred 
their enemies with the same cruelty in eold blood, yet they 
did not do it in tho way of proscription, nor with tho offer 
of a reward to tho murderers. 

y Naraquo iiti qiiisque doinum aut villam, postsbmo ant 
vas aut vostlmentiim alienjus cencupiverat, dabat opcrani, 

lit is in proseriptoriim numero esset_Neqiie priiis finis 

jiigulaiidi fuit, quaiii Sylla omnes suns diviciis explevlt.— 
Sallust. Bell. Cat. c. 51; Plutar. in SylK 

* Sidrcntcum, quern incelumom tmito opero cuporent. 
quandoque optlmatimn partibus, quaa scciim simni de- 
fendisHont, exllio futuruni; nnni CiesnTi inultos Marios 
iiiesse. [Sueton. J. Cios. c. 1; Plutar. in Ctes.] rinnai gener, 
cujus iiliam ut repudiarot, nullu mode compelll potuit.— 
Veil, Pat. ii, 42. 
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THE HISTOI^Y OF THE LIFE OF 


As Boon a* the proBcriptiong were over, and the 
scene grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen 
interrex, declared Sylla dicijator for settling^ the 
state of the republic without any limitation of time, 
and ratified whatever he had done, or should do, 
by a special law, that empowered him to put any 
citizen tp death without hearing or trial". This 
office of dictatorf which in early times had oft been 
of singular service to the republic in cases of diffi¬ 
culty and distress, was now grown odious and sus¬ 
pected, in the present state of its wealth and power, 
as dangerous to tlie public liberty, and for that 
reason had been wholly disused and'laid aside for 
one hundred and twenty years past ■’: so that 
Flaccus’s law was the pure effect of force and 
terror; and though pretended to be made by the 
people, was utterly detested by thenl. Sylla, how¬ 
ever, being invested by it with absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government; and by the plenitude of his 
power changed in a great measure the whole consti¬ 
tution of it, from a democratical to an aristocratical 
j form .‘dry advancing the prerogative of the tenatei, 
and depressing that of the people. He took from 
the equestrian 'order the judgment of all causes, 
which they had enjoyed from the time of the 
I Gracchi, and restored it to the senate; deprived 
the people of the right of choosiHg the priests, 
and replaced it in the colleges of priests: but above 
all, he abridged the immoderate power of the tri¬ 
bunes, which had been the chief source of all Vheir 
civil dissensions; for he made them incapable of 
any other magistracy after the tribunate; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital privilege, of proposing laws to the 
people ; and left them nothing but their negative ; 
or, as Cicero says, the power only of heliMng, not 
of hurting, any one But .that he might not be 
suspected of aiming at a p<!rpetual tyranny, and a 
total subversion of the repnbjic, he ‘suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern," as usual, in all the ordinary nftairs of the 
city ; whilst he employed hiin.self particularly in 
reforming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution ; and in distributing the 
confiscated lands of the adverse party among his 
legions: so thak, the republic seemed to be once 
more settled on a legal basis, and the laws and 
judicial proceedings began to flourish in the forum. 
About the same time Molo the Rhodian came again 
to Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the Mithridatlc 
war; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and 
perfecting his oratorical talents by tlie farther 
instructions of so renowned a masterwhose 
abilities and character were so highly reverenced, 
that he was the first of all foreigners, who was ever 
allowed to speak to the senate in Greek without an 
interpreter®. Which shows in what vogue the 
Greek Iwirning, and especially eloquence, flourished 
at this time in Rome. 


" Ue Leg. Agror. con. RuU. Ul. S. 

1 > CqJoB honoris usurpatlo ikst annoa oxx Intcrmisso—ut 
nppareat populum Romanum usum dictetoris non (am 
desiderasse, quam tMiuissc potestatem imporil, quo priores 
ad vindicandam maximis pcriculia rompublicam usi 
fuerant.—Veil. Pat. IL ae. 

e De ill. 10; It. vid. Plgh. Annal. ad A. Drb. 

072. Urut. p. 434. 


Cicero had now run through all that course of j 
discipline, ffliich he lays down as necessary to form j 
the complete orator :^or, in his treatise on that i 
subject, he gives us his own sentiment».in the per- i 
son of Crassus, on the institution requisite to that j 
character*; declaring, that no man ought to pretend 
to it, without being previously acquainted with 
everything worth knowing in art or nature; that 
this is implied in the very name of on orator, whose 
profession it is to speak upon every subject which 
can be propo.sed to him; and whose eloquence, 
without tlie knowledge of what he* speaks, would 
be the prattle only and imfiertinenee of children 
He had learned the rudiments of gramffiar and lan¬ 
guages from the ablest teachers ; gone through the 
studies of humanity and the politer letters with the i 
poet Archias ; been instructed in philosophy by the | 
principal professors of each sect; Phadrus the£pi- { 
curean, Philo the Academic, Diodotus the Stoic: j 
acquired a perfect knowledge of the law, from the 
greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest statesmen . 
of Rome, the two Scavolas : all which accomplish- i 
ments were but ministerial and subservient to ! 
that, on which his hopes and ambition were singly 
placed, the reputation of an orator. To qualify | 
himsclts thend'ore, particularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the speakers of his time ; heard 
the daily lectures of the most eminent orators of 
Greece, and was jicrjictually comjiosing somewhat 
at home, and deidaiming under their correction: 
and that he might neglect nothing, which could 
help in any degree to improve and polish his style, 
he spent the intervals of his leisure in the company 
of the ladies ; especially of those who were re¬ 
markable for a politeness of language, and whose 
fathers had hwn distinguished by a fame anfl repu¬ 
tation of th* eloquence. While hi? studied the 
law, therefore, under ,S<!a:vola the augur, hi! fre¬ 
quently conver.sod with his wife Ltelia, whose i 
discourse, iie says, was tinctured with all the 
elegance of her father l.£lius, the politest speaker 
of his age*: he was aci|UHinted likewise with her 
daughter Mucia, who mariBcd the great orator 
L. Crassus; anil with her grand-daughters, the two , 
Liciniie ; one of them, the wife of L. Scipio; the ; 
other, of young Mar^s ; who all excelled in that i 
delicacy of the Latin tongue, wliiiih was ]>eeuliar ■ 
to their families, and valued themselves on pre¬ 
serving and propagating it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and accomplished, he offered him- ! 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six j not as ■ 
others generally did, raw and ignorant of their 
business, and wanting to be formed to it by use ! 
and experience''! but finished and qnalified at once ' 
to sustain any cause which should be committed | 
to him. It has been controverted both by the 
ancients and moderns, what was the first cause in j 
w.jieh he was engaged : some give it for that of 1 
P. Quitictius ; others, for S. Roscius : but neither I 
of them are in the right; for in h|^ oration for I 


' Kum ante omnes extcranim gentium in senatu sine { 
intorprete aiidltum onnstat.—^Val. Max. ii. 2. j 

t Ac moa qiildem wententia, nemo pntorit osHe omul 
latide ciiniulntiis orator, nisi eiit omnium rorum magna- ^ 
rum atque arttum sclentiam oonsccutua.—De Orat. i tt, I 
11.2. I 

s liegimus epistolas Comellie, matrie Oracebnrum— 
auditus cat nobis LwIlWiCaii flliie, stepcsermo; ergo lllam 
patris elegantia tinctam vidimus; ot llllas ojus Mucios 
amboa, quarum sermo mlhl fuit notna, Ac.—^Brut. 319. 
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Quinctias he expressly declares, that he had pleaded 
other causes before it; and in tbat^or Roscins, 
says only, that it was the^rst public or criminal 
cause, in i^ch he was concerned: and it is rea> 
Bonable to imagine, that he bad tried his strength, 
and acquired some credit in private caules, before 
he would venture upon a public one of that im¬ 
portance ; agreeably to the advice, which Quinc- 
tilian gives t« his young pleaders’, whose rules 
are generally drawn from the practice and exagtple 
of Cicero. 

The cause of P. Quinctius was, to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy, brought against him 
by a creditmr who, on pretence of his having for¬ 
feited his recognizance, and withdrawn himself from 
justice, had obtained a decree to seize his estate, 
and expose it to sale. The creditor was one of the 
public criers who attended the magistrates, and, 
by his interest among them, was likely to oppress 
' Quinctius, and had already gained an advantage 
against him by the authority of Hortensius, who 
was his advocate. Cicero entered into the cau.sea 
at the earnest desire of the famed comedian, 
Roscius, whose sister was Quinctius’s wife**: he 
endeavoured at first to excuse himself; alleging, 
that he should not be able to speak a word against 
Hortensius, any more than the other players could 
act with any spirit before Roscius ; but Roscius 
i would take no excuse, having formed such a judg¬ 
ment of him as to think no imun so capable of 
I supporting a desperate cause, against a crafty and 
powerful adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
city in this, and several otlier private causes, he 
undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
Ameria- in his 27th year; the same age, as the 
learned navesobserved, in which Demhsthencs first 
began to distinguish himself in Athena; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude that was the 
i proper season of blooming towards maturity. The 
i case of Roscius was this :-*-His father was killed in 
! the late proscription of Sylla ; and his estate, worth 
I about 6U,000/. stcrlii^, was sold among t^f con- 
I fiscated estates of the proscribed, for a trifling sum 
I to L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favourite 
slave whom SyUa had made free, who, to secure 
his possession of it, accused IflePson of the murder 
of his father, and bad provided evidence to convict 
j him; so that the young man was likely to be de- 

j prived, not only of his fortune, but, by a more 

I villanous cruelty, of his honour also and his life. 

I All the old advocates refused to defend him, fearing 
j the power of the prosecutor, and the resentment of 
I Sylla' ; since Roscius’s defence would necessarily 
I lead them into many complaints on the times, and 
I the oppressions of the great: but Cicero readily 
undertook it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
himself into the service of his country, and giving 
I a public testimony of his principles and zeal fur 
that liberty, to which he had devoted the labours 
of his life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great 
honour of Cicero ; whose courage and address in 
defending him was applauded by the whole city ; so 

Brut. f.'iS. > Q,uintil. xii. 6. Pro Qiifnct S4. 

I Ita loqul homineshuic patronos propter Chrysogoni 
gratlom defutnros.—ipso nomine paiTicidii et atrucitnte 
criminis fore, ut hio nnllo nogotiu toUeretur, cum a nuUo 
dofensussit.—I*Btmnos hulc defutiuns putaveruut j desunt. 
(tui Ubere dicat, qui pum fide defendat, non deest profeoto, 
Judloes.—Pro Roecio Amer. 10, H. 


that from this moment be was looked upon as an i 
advocate of the first class, and eqnal to the greatest 
causes”'. ^ 

Having occasion, in the coarse of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment which 
their ancestors had contrived for the murder of a 
parent, of sowing the criminal alive iqliD a sack, 
and throwing him into the river, *he says, that the 
meaning of it was, to strike him at once as it were 
out of the system of nature, by taking from him the 
air, the sun, the water, and the earth; that he, 
who had destroyed the author of his being, should 
lose the bene%t of those elements, whence alFtbings 
derive their being. They would not throw him to 
the beasts, lest the contagion of such Wickedness 
should make the beasts themselves more furious : 
they would not commit him naked to the stream, 
lest be should pollute the very sea, which was the 
purifier of all other pollutions ; they left him no 
share of anything natural, how file or common 
soever; for what is so common as breath to the 
living, earth to the dead, the sea to those who 
fioat, the shore to those who are cast up ^ Yet 
these wretches live so, as long as ^,y can, as not 
to draw breath from the air ; die so as not to touch 
the ground; are so tossed by the waves as not to 
be washed by them ; so cast out upon the shore 
as to find no rfst even on the rocks". This passage i 
was received with acclamations of applause j yet, | 
speaking of it afterwards himself, he calls it the ' 
redufidaiicy of a juvenile fancy, which wanted the 
correction of his sounder judgment; and, like all 
the compositions of young men, was not applauded 
BO much for its own sake, as for the hopes which . 
it gave of his more improved and ripened talents j 

The popularity of his cause, and the favour of j 
the audiqnce, gave him such spirits, that he exposed | 
the insolence and villany of the favourite Chryso- i 
gonus with great gaiety; and ventured even to ; 
mingle sever&l bold strokes at Sylla himself; which 
he took care, however, to palliate, by ob.serving ! 
that, through the multiplicity of Sylla’s affairs, who j 
reigned as absolute on earth as Jupiter did in 
heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
necessary even to connive at, many tbing.s which 
his favourites did against his wills. He would not 
complain, he says, in tiroes like#those, that au 
innocent man’s estate was exposed to public sale ; 
for were it allowed to him to speak freely on that 
head, Roscius was not a person of such consequence 
that he should make a particular complaint on bis 
account; but he must insist upon it, that by the 
law of the proscription itself, whether it was Flac- 
cus’s the interrex, or Sylla’s the dictator, for he 
knew not which to call it, Roscius’s estate was not 
forfeited, nor liable to-be soldi. In the conclusion, 
he puts the judges in mind, that nothing was so 
much aimed at by the prosecutors in this trial, as, 
by the condemnation of Roscius, to gain a prece¬ 
dent for destroying the children of the proscribed: 
he conjures them, therefore, by all the godssnot to 
be the authors of reviving a second proscription, 
more barbarous and cruel than the first; that the 
senate refused to bear any part in the first, lest it 
should be thought to be authorised by the public 

PrimacanaapnbUca, proB. Rosclodicta, tantumcom- | 

mendationls babuit, ut non ulla csset, qua: non nostro 
digiia patroclniu vldoretur. Deiooei» lude mult*,— 
Brut. 4:M. “ Ibro Roao. S6. 

<• Drat 2S8. ed. liomb. V Pro Rose. 4E. 1 IWd. 43> 
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council; that it was their business by this sen¬ 
tence to put a stop to that spirit of cruelty, which 
then possessed the city, so pjernidous to the re¬ 
public, and so contrary to the temper and character 
of their ancestors. 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation 
in his yoi^th, so he reflects upon it with pleasure 
in old age, and recommends it to his son, as the 
surest way to true glory and authority in his coun¬ 
try, to defend the innocent in distress, especially 
i when they hajipeu to be oppressed by the power of 
I the great; ns I have often done, says he, in other 
I causes/>bnt particuhirly in that of Roscius, against 
I Sylla himself in the height of his power'. A noble 
I lesson to all advocates, to apply their talents to the 
protection of innocence and injured virtue ; and to 
make justice, not profit, the rule and end of their 
r| labours. 

I Plutarch says, that presently after this trial 
j Cicero took occi^ion to travel abroad, on pretence 
of bis health, but in reality to avoid the effects of 
Sylla’s displeasure; but there seems to be no 
groun6 for this notion ; for Sylla’s revenue was 
now satiated, apd his mind wholly bent on removing 
! the public tranquillity; and it is evident, that Cicero 
'■ continued a year after this in Rome without any 
j apprehension of danger, engaged, as before, in the 
! same task of pleading causes" j and in one espe- 
1 ciatly, more obnoxious to Sylla’s resentment, even 
than that of Roscius ; for in the case of a woman 
I of Arretiura, he defended the right of certain towns 

I of Italy to the freedom of Rome, though Syila 

I himself had deprived them of it by an exjircss law; 

I maintaining it to be one of those natural rights, 
i which no law or power on earth could take from 
I them: in which also he carried his point, in oppo- 
I sition to Cotta, an orator of the first charqptcr and 
' abilities, who pleaded against him ‘. 

! But we have a clear account from himself of the 
! real motive of his journey : niy body, says he, at 
this time was exceedingly weak and emaciated ; my 
I neck long and small; which is a habit thouglit 
liable to great risk of life, if engaged in any fatigue 
i or labour of the lungs ; and it gave the greater 
i alarm to those who had a regard for me, that I 
I used to speak without any remission or variation, 
j with the utmost, stretch of my voice, and great 
j agitation of my body; when my friends, therefore, 

I and physicians, advised me to meddle no more with 
I causes, I resolved to run any hazard, rather than 
quit the hopes of glory which I proposed to myself 
I from pleading; but when I considered, that by 
I managing my voice, and changing my way of 
I speaking, I might both avoid all danger, and speak 
! with more ease, 1 took a resolution of travelling 
into Asia, merely for an opportunity of correcting 
my manner of speaking : so that after 1 had been 

' tit nos ct SWIM! alias et adnlcscentos, contra L. Sulltc 
doniiuantls opos pro S. Uoscio Amorlno fecimus: qiiw, ut 
sols, extat oratio.—lie Offic. li 14. 

• Prinfc causa publica pro S. Rosclo dicta—deinoeps 
lode multw—itaque cum ossein biennium vursatiis in cau- 
I sis.—Brut. pp. 4.34, 4.17. 

i t Populus Romanus, L. Bulla dictatnre forentc, comltiis 
oentnriatts, municipiis clvltatem ademit: ademit iisdeni 
agros: de agrls ratum eet: fuit cnim popiill potestos: dc 
civitate ne. tsmdiu qiiidcm valuit, quamdiii ilia Bullanl 
teniporis arma valuerunt.^—Atque ego banc adolusccntulus 
eausam cum ogerem, contra hominem disertissimiun, 
cuntradiceute (lotta. et Bulla vivo, judiuatum cst.—Pro 
I Bom. ad Poutif. 33; pro Cwoina, 33. 


two years at the bar, and acquired a reputation in 
the forum. ^Jeft Rome, Sec.’* 

lie was twenty-eight,^ears old, when he set for¬ 
ward upon his travels to Greece and,, Asia—the 
fashiotiable tour of all those, who travelled cither 
for curiosiVy or improvement: his first visit was to 
Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences, where 
some writers tell us that he spent three years", 
though in truth it was hut six mouths. He took uj) 
his ^uarter.s with Antiuchus, the jiriiicipal philoso¬ 
pher of the old Academy ; and under this excellent 
master renewed, he says, those stwlies which he 
had been fond of from his earliest youth. Here he 
met w'ith his sciioid-feUosv T. Pumptaiius, who, 
from his love Athens, and his spending a great 
part of his days in it, obtained the surname of 
Atticus.'; and here they revived and confirmed 
that memorable friendship wlii(;h subsisted betw'eeii 
them through life with so celebrated a constancy 
and affection. Atticus, being an Kpicurean, was 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antioclius to 
tjie conversation of Phsedrus and old Zeno, the 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 
him a convert; on which subject they used to have 
many disputes between themselves : but t .'icero’s 
view in these visits was but to convince liiinseU 
more effectually of the weakness of thai. doctrine, 
by observing how easily it might be ruinfiited, when 
explained even by the ablest teachers", ^’et he did 
not give himself up so entirely to pbilosojiliy ns 
to neglect his rhetorical exercises, which lie per¬ 
formed still every day very diligently with Oeine- 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the art 
of speaking". 

It wa.s in this first journey to Athens, that he was 
initialed most probalilv into the IJIeusiniaiymyste- 
ries: for, though we iiave no aecouul.of the time, 
■yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage under¬ 
taken both for the improvement of lii.s mind and 
body. The reverence with which he always speaks 
of ihcsc iny.sterics, and tlib hints that he has dropjied 
of their end and use, seem to confirm what a very 
learned and ingenious writer^as delivered of them, 
that tfiey were contrived to inculcate the unity of 
God, and the immortality of the soul'*. As for the 
first, after observing to Atticus, who was one also 
of the initiated, h<fw'i,he gods of the popular reli- i 
gions were all but deceased mortals advanced from I 
earth to heaven, he bids him remember the doctrine 
of the mysteries, in order to recollect the univer¬ 
sality of that truth: and as to the second, he declarer 
his initiation to be in fact, what the name itself 
implied, a real beginning of life to him ; as it taught 
tile way, not only of living .with greater pleasure, 
but of dying also with a better hope”. 

V Brut. 437- * Eusebli Chrim. ; 

y PomponiuM—itacnim sc Athcniscollocas'tt, ut sitpBne ■ 
unns ex Atticiset Id etiam engnmuinc vidcatur habiturus. i 
—Do Fin. V. 2. "Do Fin. i.fi J Do Nat. Door.i.21. | 

« Eodem (hmen tempore apud Dorootrium Byruirt, i 
vetorem et nun ignobilora dloendl nmgistrum studlose | 
exercerl HOlebom,—Brut. 4.37. ' 

!> Bee Mr. Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, vol. I. i 

■' Ipsi, ilU, majorum gentium dii qui liabcntur, blue a ^ 
nobisinoceluin profoctiroporiontur—roniinlsoero, quonlam | 
os initiatiis, quie tradnntur mystcriis; turn denique quam 
lino late patoat inteliigos.—Tuoc. Quaest. i. 13, | 

Jnltinque, ut appoUaiitur, ita revera pi tncipla vitc oog- i 
novimuH; neque solum cum lietitin vivendl ratloncin ao- i 
oopimus.sodctiamoumspemolioremoriendi.-BeLeg.li. 14. | 

N. B. These mysteries were celebrated at stated seasons j 
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From Athens he passed into Asia, where he 
gathered about him all the principal oAtors of the 
country, who kept him corflpany through the rest 
of his voyafe; and with whom he constantly exer¬ 
cised himself in every place, where he ^ade any 
stay. The chief of them, says he, was Menippus 
of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the Asiatics ; 
and if to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the 
characteristic^f an Attic orator, he may justly be 
ranked in that class. Dionysius also of Magnesia, 
Aischylus of Cnidos, and Zenucles of Adrumyttus, 
were continually with me, who were reckoned the 
first rhetoricians of Asia. Norsyet content with 
these, I weft to Rhodes, and a))plied myself again 
to Molo, whom 1 had heard br fore ^t Rome; who 
was both an experienced pleader, and a fine writer, 
and particularly expert in observing the faults of 
his scholars, as well As in his method of teaching and 
improving them : his greatest trouble with me was, 
to restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagina¬ 
tion, always ready to overflow its banks, within its 
due and proper clraitr.el• 
But us at Atbfens, where he employed himself 
chiefly in philosophy, he did not intermit his orato¬ 
rical studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief study 
was oratory, he gave some share also of his time 
to philosophy, with Posidonius, the most esteemed 
ami learned Stoic of that age, ■whom he often speaks 
of with honour, not only as his master, but as his 
friend''. It was his constant care, that the progress 

of tlic' year, with solemn shows and a great jKtmpof machi¬ 
nery, which drew a miglity concourse to tlicm from all 
countries. L. t’rassus. tlic great orator, happened to come 
two days after tlu'y were over, and would ghidl.v have per¬ 
suaded Ijic magistrates to renew tliem; imt not being able 
to prevail, Icjt the city in disgust': whicli shows how 
cautious tlicy were of muking tlicm too clicap, wiicii tlicy 
refiistid tlie sight of them iUit of the proper season, to one 
of the first senators of Rome. The shows are suppo.sed to 
have cxl»ibit(id a representation of Heaven, Hell, Hlysium, 
Purgatory, and all tliat rehii^d to the future state of the 
demi : l)eingcontrived to inculcate more sensihly, and ex¬ 
emplify the doctrines c^divered to tlio initiated :^and as 
they were a proper subject forptietry, Hotlie.v arefrequent- 
ly alluded to by the anoienl Poets. Cieeni, in one of liis 
letters to Attieus, la-gs of liiin, at the reque.st of C'hilius, 
an eminent poet of tliut age. to scj^l4hem a relation of tlie 
Klousinian rites, which were designed probably for an 
episode or emlKdlislimcnt to some of Chiliiis’s works 
Tills confirms also the probability of that ingenious enni- 
ment, which the same excellent writer has given on tlie 
eixtli book of the Aiineid, wliere Virgil, as lie oliscrves, in 
describing the dcsccqt into hell. Is but tracing nut in tlioir 
genuine ui*der the several scenes of the Plleusiuian shows ^ 

<* Brut. 437- 

s lie mentions a story of this Posidonius, which Pompey 
often used to tell; that after the Mitliridatic war, as ho 
was returning from Syria towards nomCn he called at 
Rhoiles, on piii'iiose to lioar him ; but being informeil, iiii 
his arrival there, tliat ho was extremely ill of the gout, be 
had a mind however to see him i and in his visit, wlicn, 
after the first compliments, ho began to express his conoern 
for finding him so ill, tliat lie could not liave the pleasure 
to hear him : Hut you can hear me, replied Posidonius; 
nor sliiill it be said, that on tlie account of auy ISMlily pain, 

1 sutfered so groat a man to come to mo in vain ; upon 
which ho entered presently into an argument, as ho lay 

t Dlutius essom moratus, nisi Athenionslbiis, quod 
mystorlu non roferront.adquie biduo serins vcncraiii, siic- 
consiiissem.—De Orat. Hi. 20. 

» Clillius te rogat, et ego cjus rogatu 'En/stoAirtKiv 
worpitlAd AM. i. S. 

» Soe Divine Dogation of Moses, p. 1H2. ‘ 


of his knowledge should keep pace with the improve¬ 
ment of his eloquence; he considered the one as 
the foundation of thwother, and thought it in vain 
to acquire ornaments, before he had provided neces¬ 
sary furniture. He declaimed here in Greek, because 
Miilo did not understand Latin ; and upon ending 
Ills declamation, while the rest of the company were 
lavish of their praises, Molo, instead of paying any 
compliment, sat silent a considerable time, till observ¬ 
ing Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he said, “ As 
for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you; but pity 
tlie fortune of Greece, to see arts^ and eloquence, the 
only ornaments which were left to her, transplanted 
by you to Rome'. Having thus finished the circuit 
of his travels, he came back again to Italy, after an 
excursion of two years, extremely improved, and 
changed as it were into a new man ; the vehe¬ 
mence of his voice and action was moderated ; the 
redundancy of bis style and fancy corrected; hia 
lungs strengthened, and his whole constitution 
confirmed®. 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
Iclieme and pattern of travelling from which any 
real benefit is to be expected: he diidmot stir abroad 
till he had completed his education at home ; for 
nothing can be more pernicious to a nation, than 
tlie necessity of a foreign one; and after he had 
acquired in hfi own country whatever was proper 
to form a worthy citizen aud magistrate of Rome, 
he w^nt, confirmed by a maturity of age and reason 
against the impressions of vice, not so much to 
learn, as to polish what he had learned, by visiting 
those places, where ifrts and sciences flourished in 
their greatest perfe-etion. In a tour, the most 
delightful of the world, he saw everything that 
could entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed no¬ 
where fitly longer than his benefit, not his pleasure, 
detained him. By his previous knowledge of the 
laws of Roqie, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities, and to bring back with him 
whatever he found useful, either to hi.s country or 
to himself. Ho was lodged, wherever he came, in 
the houses of the great and the eminent; not so 
much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning; men honoured and reve¬ 
renced ill their several cities, as the principal 
patriots, orators and philosopliPfs of the age. 
These he made the constant companions of his tra¬ 
vels, that he might not lose the opportunity, even 
on the road, of profiting by their advice and expe¬ 
rience ; and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder 
that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could improve and adorn a man of sense. 

Pompey returned about this time victorious from 
Africa, where he had greatly enlarged the bounds 

upon his bed, and maintained with great eloquence, that 
nothing was really good, hut wliat was honest ■ and being 
all tlie while in exquisite torture, lie often c'ied out, Opain, 
tlinit shalt never gain tliy point; for he as vexatious as 
thou wilt, I will never own thee to bo foi evil. J'his was 
the perfeotiun of 8toienl heroism, to defy sense and nature 
to tho lust: wliilo another poor Stoic, Dionysius, a scholar 
of Zeno, tho founder of tho soot, when by tlic torture of tho 
stone, he was forced to eontess, tliat wliat his master had 
taught him was false, and that he felt pain to be an evil, 
Is treated b,v all their writers, as a poltroon and base 
deserter. Which shows, that rfl their boasted firmness 
was owing rattier to a fa Ise notion of honour and rejiii tation, 
than to any real principle, or conviction of reason.—Nat. 
Deor. 11.24 ; Do Kiiiib. v. 31. 
f Hutar. LUeof Cic. C Brut. 438. 
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of the empire, by the conquest and addition of 
many new countries to the Roman dominion. He 
was received with great maAs of respect by the 
dictator Sylla, who went out to meet him at the 
head of the nobility, and saluted him by the title 
of Magnus, or the Great, whicti from that autho¬ 
rity was 'fcter a^er given to him by all people. 
But his demand of a triumph disgusted both Sylla 
and the senate, who thought it too ambitious in 
one who had passed through none of the public 
offices, nor was of age to be a senator, to aspire to 
an honour which |^ad never been granted, except 
to consuls or prmtors: bot Pompey, insisting on 
his demand, extorted Sylla's consent, and was the 
first whose triumphal car is said to have been 
drawn by elephants, and the only one of the eques¬ 
trian order who had ever triumphed; which gave 
an unusual joy to the people, to see a man of their 
own body obtain so signid an honour; and much 
more, to see him descend again from it to his old 
rank and private condition among the knights’". 

Wl\ile Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac¬ 
quired the surname of the Great, J. Ciesar, about 
six years youngar, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genius, and serving as a volunteer at the 
siege of Mitylene; a splendid and flourishing city 
of Lesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aqnilias, a person of consular dignity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that king, and aftex the 
defeat of the Roman army had taken refuge in 
Mitylene, as in a place of the greatest security, 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the 
last indignity; carrying him about in triumph, 
mounted upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim 
everywhere aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had 
been the chief cause of the war. But ttie town 
now paid dear for that treachery, being taken by 
storm, and almost demolished by Q, Thermus ; 
though Pompey restored it aftenn ards to its former 
beauty and liberty, at the request of his favourite 
freedman, Theophanes. In this siege Cmsar ob¬ 
tained the honour of a civic crown! which, though 
made only of oaken leaves, was esteemed the .most 
reputable badge of martial virtue ; and never be- 
stowed, but fot saving the life of a citizen, and 
killing at the sune time an enemy'. 

Sylla died while Cie.ero was at Athens, after 
he had laid down his dictatorship and restored 
liberty to the republic, and, with an uncommon 
greatness of mind, lived many months as a private 
senator and with perfect security in that city 
where he bad exercised the most bloody tyranny • 
bat nothing was thought to be greater in his cha- 
i^cto, than that during the three years, in which I 


the Marians were masters of Italy, be neither dis¬ 
sembled hi^esolution of pursuing them by arms, 
nor neglected the wat which he had upon his 
hands; but thought it his duty, first tb chastise a 
foreign ei^my, before be took his revenge npon 
citizena'". His family was noble and patrician, 
which yet, through the indolency of his ancestors, 
bad made no figure in the republic for many gene¬ 
rations, and was almost sunk into ‘obscurity, till 
he pl-oduced it again into light, by aspiring to the 
honours of the state. He was a lover and patron 
of polite letters,, having been caremlly instituted 
himself in all the learning of Greece and Rome; 
but from a pccjiliar gaiety of temper, aitd fondness 
for the company of mimics and players, was 
drawn, when young, into a life of luxury aqd plea¬ 
sure ; so that when he was sent quaestor to Marius 
in the Jiignrthine war, Marihs complained, that 
in so rough and desperate a service, chance had 
given him so soft and delicate a quiestor. But 
whether roused by the example, or stung by the 
teproach, of his general, he behaved himself in that 
charge with the greatest vigour Aid courage, suf¬ 
fering no man to outdo him in any part of military 
duty or labour, making himself equal and familiar 
even to the lowest of the soldiers, and obliging 
them ail by his good offices and his money; so 
that he soon acquired tlie favour of the army, with 
the character of a brave and skilful commander; 
and lived to drive Marius himself, banished and 
proscribed, into that very province where he had 
been contemned by him at first as bis qiiai.stor’. 
He had a wonderful faculty of concealing his 
pMsions and purposes, and was so different from 
himself in different circumstances, that be seemed 
?a it were to be two men in one: no itffm was 
e\ er more mild and moderate before victory; none 
more bloody and cruel after it"". In war he prac¬ 
tised the same art, that he liad seen so successful 
to Marius, of raising a,kind of enthusiasm and 
contempt of danger in his army, by the forgery of 
auspices and divine admonitions: for which end 
he canied always about wi«j him a little statue 
of Apollo taken from the temple of Delphi; and 
whenever he had resolved to give battle, used 
to embrace it in tig.ht of the soldiers, and beg 
the speedy confirmation -of its promises to 
him". From an uninterrupted course of success 


>" Ifellum In Africa maximum oonfecit, victoretn cxerci- 
tnm dejwi-tavit. Quid vero tam Inauditnm.quam cqnftem 
^man^triumphare ? [I*ru J^ge Man. 2J.] Africa voro 
tota subacta—Magniquo nomine, spolio hide eapto. eques 
* imtcanomo, curra triumphall invec- 

tus^. niln. Hist Nat.vil. 28.] Koina! prinium juticti 
elophantra subiero currum Pompeii Magni Afiicano tri- 
umpho. [Ib. via. 2; Piutar. in Pomp.] 
i Quid Mitylens ? que oerte vestrs, Quirftos, belli lege 
et vlotoriae Jure fact* sunt: urbs ot natnra ct situ, ot dfr 
^iptione ^ficiornm et puleliritudine, imprimis nobllis. 
[I>o Leg. Agrar. ii. 16.] A Thermo in oxpngnatlone Mi- 
tylenarum corona civlca dunatus ost. [Bust. J. C»s. 2.] 
nine eivicse coronet, militnm virtutis ineigne olarissimom. I 
[Plln. Hist. Nat. xvi. 4 ; Veil. Pat. il. 18 ; Appian. BelL 
Mithrld. p. 184 5 Val. Max. ix. 13,] I 


•* Vix quidquam In Byllec njicrlbus clarius duxerlm 
qoam quod, cum per trlcnniuni Oinnanec Mariamcqua 
partes Italiam obsiderent, noque illaturum se bellum oia 
dissimulavit, nee quod erat In numibus omlsit; cxistima- 
vitque ante frangondum liostem, quam nlciscondum 
oivem.—Veil. Pat. ii.24. 

* Oimtis Patriciee nobills fuit; famllia prop* jam ex- 
stincta mojonim ignavia: Uteris -JQneels atque Latlnis 
jiixta atque dootissiinc oniditus.—{Sallust. Hell. Jug. gs ] 
Usque ad quKsturic sus; oomltia, vitam llbldine, vino, 
ludlcra artis aroore inquinatam porduxlt. Quaproptcr C. 
Morium consulem molesto tutisse tradltur, quod sibi, as^ 
porrimum In Africa bellum gerenti, tam delioatus quimtor 
TOrto obvenlssot, Ac. [Val. Max. vl. 8 ; SaUnst. Bell. Jug. 

“* Ad slmulandB negotia altitude ingenli inoredibllis, 
[Sallust. Boll. Jugurtb. 8S.] quie tam dlversa, tamque inter 
sc oontrarla, si quls apud animum suum expendere volit 
duos in uno homlne Syllas fuisse orodiderit. [Val. Mux! 
vl. 9.] Adeo enim Sylla fuit dlssimills bellator ao victor, 
ut dum vinoit Justlaslmo lenior; post vietoriam audlto 
luerit orudelioe—at In eodem bomine duplicls ao diversls- 
stall animioonspicereturexemplum.—Veil. Pat. li. 23. 

" QuoUes pneliom oommlttere desttaabat, porvum 
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and proaperity he asBumed the suraame, unknown 
before to the il^manB, of Felix or th% fortunate; 
and would have been futunfte iiideed, says 
Velleius, if^is life had ended with Mb victories". 
Pliny calls it a wicked title, drawn from the blood 
and oppression of his country ; for whichPposterity 
would tbihk him more unfortunate, even than 
those whom he bad put to death’’. He had one 
felicity, however, peculiar to himself, of being the 
only man in history, in whom the odium of ^he 
most barbarous cruelties was extinguished by the 
glory of his great acts. Cicero, though be had a 
good opinion of his cause, yet detested the inhu> 
manity of liis victory, and never speaks of him 
with respect, nor of his governmant but as a 
proper tyranny ; calling him a master of three 
most pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty a. 
He was the first of Jiis family, whose dead body 
was burnt: for having ordered Marius’s remains 
to be taken out of his grave, and thrown into the 
river Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult 
upon his own, if left to the usual way of burial''.* 
A little before his death, he made his own epitaph, 
the sum of which was, that no man had ever gone 
beyond him, in doing good to his friends, or hurt 
to his enemies*. 

As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissensions, 
that had been smothered awhile by the terror of 
his power, burst out again into a flame between 
the two factions, supported severally by the two 
consuls, Q. CatuluB and M. Lepidus. who jrere 
wholly opposite to each other in party and politics. 
Lepidus resolved at all adventures to rescind the 
acts of Sylia, and recall the exiled Marians ; and 
began openly to solicit the people to support him 
in that upsolution : but his attempt, though plau¬ 
sible, was factious and unseasonable, tending to 
overturn the present settlement of the republic, 
which, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, 
wanted nothing so much as rest and quiet to re¬ 
cover a tolerable degree •f strength. Catulus’s 
father, the ablest statesman of his time, and the 
chief assertor of the aristocratical interest, had 
been condemned to die oy Marius; the son, there¬ 
fore, who inherited his virtues, as well as principles, 
and was confirmed in them by a resentment of 
that injury, vigorously oppofc# and effectually 

ApolHnfai signum I>elpliia sublatum, in conspectu miliium 
cornpIexuB, cimbat, uti promissa muturaret.,—'Vul. Max. i. 

2: Pc I>iv. i. !B. 

» Qiind quidem nsurpasset justissime, si sundem et vin- 
cendi «t Vivendi iinom habnisset.—VoU. Put. ii. 27. 

V IJnus boininum ad boo kvI Felici$ sibi cflgnomon as- 
soriiit—civlll nempe sanguine, ac putrlsD oppuguatione 
aduptntus, &o.—Plin. Ifist. Nat. vii. 43. 

a Qui trium pustifcronim vitiomin, luxuriie, avaritia;, 
crudelitatis, magister fuit.—Pe Fin. 111. 22; I>e Offic. ii. 8. 

r Quod baud solo an tlmens snn (Sirpnrl, primus e 
patriciiu Oomeliis igno volult rremari.—De I«g. U. 22; 
Val. Max. ix. 2. 

• Plutarch, in Syll. 

Tile following votive inscription was found in Italy, In 
the your 1723, near Cicero's Ari>inum, between Atina and 
Bora, which had been dedicated probably by Bylla, about 
the time of his assumbif,' tho surname of Felix, soon after 
his itrst success and defeat of the chiefs, who were in arms 
against him at home 

lOVI 

QUOD PERICVI/VM 
FELICITER EVABEKIT 
L. SVLbA 
V. 8. LA. 


disappointed all the designs of. his colleague; who, 
finding himself unable to gain his end without 
recurring to arms, lytired to his government of 
Gaul, with intent to raise a force sufficient to sub¬ 
due Ml opposition ; where the fame of his levies 
and military preparations gave such umbrage to 
the senate, that they soon abrogated his Qommand. 
Upon this he came forward into Italy at the head 
of a great army, and having possessed himself of 
Etruria without opposition, marched in a hostile 
manner towards the city, to the demand of a 
second consulship. He had with him several of 
the chief magistrates, and the ^ood wishes bf all 
the tribunes, and hoped by the authority of the 
Marian cause, which was always favoured by the 
populace, to advance himself into Sylla’a place, and 
usurp the sovereign power of Rome. Catulus in 
the mean time, upon the expiration of bis office, 
was invested with proconsular authority, and 
charged with the defence of the government; and 
Pompey also, by a decree of the senate, was 
joined with him in the same commission; who, 
having united their forces before Lepidus &uld 
reach the city, came to an engagement with him 
near the Milvian bridge, within a mue or two from 
the walls, where they totally routed and dispersed 
his whole army. But Cisalpine Gaul being still 
in the possessibn of his lieutenant, M. Brutus, 
the father of him who afterwards killed Csesar, 
Pompey marched forward to reduce that province: 
where*Brutus, after sustaining a siege in Modena, 
surrendered himself into his hands ; but being 
conducted, as he desired, by a guard of horse to a 
certain village upon the Po, he was there killed by 
Poropey’s orders. I'his act was censured as cruel 
and unjust, and Pompey generally blamed for 
killing ar^an of the first quality, who had sur¬ 
rendered himself voluntarily and on the condition 
of his life : but be acted probably by the advice of 
Catulus, in laying hqld of the pretext of Brutus’s 
treason, to destroy a man who, from his rank and 
authority, might have been a dangerous head to 
the Marian party, and capable of disturbing that 
aristocracy which .Sylla had established, and which 
the senate and all the better sort were very desirous 
to maintain. Lepidus escaped into Sardinia, 
where he died soon after of grief t#*see his hopea 
and fortunes so miserably blasted: and thus ended 
the civil war of Lepidus, as the Roman writers call 
it, which, though but short-lived, was thought 
considerable enough by Sallust to be made the 
subject of a distinct Mstory, of which several frag¬ 
ments are still remaining*. 

As Cicero was returning from his travels to¬ 
wards Rome, full of hopes and aspiring' thoughts, 
his ambition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by 
the DelpMc oracle ; for, upon consulting Apollo 
by what means he might arrive at the height of 
glory, he was answered, by making his own genius, 
and not the opinion of the people, the guide of his 
life ; upon which he carried himself after Isis re¬ 
turn with great caution, and was vety shy of pre- 

* M. Lepido, Q. Catnln oonsulibiis, uivile helium pome 
cltlns-oppressum ost quam inoiporet—^fax illiua inotus ab 
Ipso Syllee rogo exarsit. Cupldus namque rerum novarum 
per Insolentlam Lepidus, acta tanti viri resoindero parabat, 
nee immerlto, si tamen posset sine magnaclado reipnblicc, 
Ac.—Flor. ill. 27i Plutar. in Pomp.; Appian. i. 418; 
Sallust. Fragment, llist. 1. 1; Val. Max. vL 2; Pigh, 
Annal. A. U. 673. 
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tending to public honours. But though the rule 
be very good, yet Cicero was certainjy too wise, 
and had spent too much of J.is time with j>hiloso- 
phers, to fetch it from an oracle which, according 
to his own account, had been in the utmost con¬ 
tempt for many ages, and was considered by all 
men of '..^nse as a mere imposture But if he 
really went to Delphi, of which we have not the least 
hint in any of his writings, we must impute it to 
the same motive tliat di'avA.s so many travellers at 
this day to the Holy House of Loretto; the curio¬ 
sity of seeing a place so cclebratc'4 through the 
world for its suuctity aud riches. After his re¬ 
turn. however, lie was so far from observing that 
caution which Plutarch speaks of, that he freely 
and forw'ardly resumed his former employment 
of pleading; and after one year more spent at 
the bur, uhtuiiied in the ne.\t the dignity of 
Qusstor. 

Among the causes which lie pleaded before his 
qumsturship was that of the famous comedian 
Rosqius, whom a singular merit in his art had re¬ 
commended to the familiarity and friendship of the 
greatest men u Rome The cause was this : One 
Fannins hud made over to Roscius a young slave, 
to be formed by him to the stage, on condition ot 
a partnership in the profits, which tlie slave should 
acquire by acting. The slave was alterwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
aud obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about ciglit hundred pounds, for his particular 
Share. Faunius also sued separately, and was sujv 
posed to have gained as much ; but pretending to 
have recovered notliiiig, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had rcix’ived. One cannot but observe 
from Cicero’s pleading the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then floviiishcd, of 
whom he draws a very amiable picture. — Has 
Roscius then, says he, defrauded hisjiartner? Can 
such a stain stick upon sueb-a man ^ who, I speak 
it with confidence, has more integrity than skill, 
more veracity than experience: whom the people 
of Rome know to be a better man than he is an 
actor ; and while lie makes the tii st figure on the 
stage for his art, is worthy of tlic senate for his 
virtue’’. In another place he says of him, that he 
was such an'ltrtistj'as to seem the only one tit to 
come upon the stage ; yet such a man, as to seem 
the only one unfit to come upon it at all*: and that 
his action was so pi riVct aud admirable, tliat when 
a man excelled in any other profession, it was 
grown into a proverb to call him a Roscius*. His 
daily pay for acting i.s said to have been about thirty 
pounds sterling.*' Pliny computes his yearly profit 


V Pyrrhi temporibuH jam Apollo versus facerc desiomt— 
cur isto modo jam uraeubi non eduntur, non mode nostra - 
wtate, sed jam diu, ut modo nihil possit ease contemptiiis ? 
Quoniodo autetn lata vis evanuit? an poatquain huminea 
nilnua creduU ease ea permit ?—De Dlv. 11. 46, 47. 

* Jj^ie vulgi taiitum favorem, verumctlam principum 
famlMarltateaainplexiia eat.—'Val. Max. viii. 7. 

y Quern populus llomiinua mcliorcm virum, quam hia- 
trionem ease arbitrator; qui ita dignissimua eat acena, 
propter artificium ; ut digniaaiuiua alt cuilar, propter aba- 
tlnontiam.—Pro Q. Boac. 6. 

* I'roQu!n6L24. 

a Ut In quo qulaqne artiflcio excellcrct, la in auo genere 
Roaciua diceretur.—Do Omt. 1. 28. 

V Ut meroedem dinrnam de publico mille denarioa soliia 
ac'ceperit.—Hacrob. iSatum, 11.10, 


at four thousand pounds *; but Cicerfi seems to rate 
it at five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, 
and a contemner of^-money; and after he bad 
raised an ample fortune from the stage, gave his 
pains to the public for many years without any 
pay: whSice Cicero urges it as incredible, that he, 
who in ten years past might honestly have gained 
fifty thousand pounds, which he refused, should be 
tempted to commit a fraud for thu paltry sum of 
foil” hundred 

At the time of Cicero’s return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators ofnoble birth and 
great authority,, Cotta and Hortensius, whose glory 
iiiflaraed him with an emulation of Clieir virtues. 
Cotta’s way of speaking was calm and easy, fiowiiig 
with great elegance and propriety of diction ; Hor- 
tensius’s, sprightly, elevated, and warming botii 
by his words and action; who being the nearer to 
him in age, about eight years older, and excelling 
in his own taste and manner, was considered by 
him more particularly as his pattern, or competitor 
rather, in glory'. The business of pleading, though 
a profession of all otliers the most laborious, yet 
was not mercenary, nor undertaken for any pay; 
for it was illegal to take money, or to accept even 
a present for it; but the ricliest, the greatest, and 
the noblest of Rome freely offered their talents to 
the service of their citizens, as the common guar¬ 
dians and protectors of the innocent and distresseil 
This was a constitution as old as Romulus, wlio 
assigned the patronage of the people to the patri¬ 
cians or senators, without fee or reward : but in 
succeeding ages, when, through the avarice of tlie 
nobles, it was become a custom for all clients to 
make annual presents to their jiatrons, by wliieli 
the body of the citizens was made trilinfiiry as it 
were to the senate, M. Cincius, a tribune, pul>- 
li.slK’d a law, prohibiting all senators to take moiu y 
or gifts on any account, and esjiecially for pleading 
causes. In the contest about this law, Cicero 
mentions a smart reply made by the tribune to C. 
Cento, one of the orators who opposed it; for when 
Cenlo asked him with son^ scorn, What is it, my 
little Cincius, that you are making all this slir 
about ? Cincius replied, That you, Cains, may pay 
for what you use*. We must not imagine, however, 
that this generoSif^ of the great was wholly disin¬ 
terested, or without any expectation of fruit; for it 
brought the noblest which a liberal mind could re- 

° H.8. qiiinguntu annua morltasso prodatur.—Pliii. UisU 
. Nat. vU. 3. 

8 Tloccm his minis proximls n.S. sexagics lioncstissinm 
oonsequi ixitult; noluit.—I*ro Bnsrin, II. 

0 Hull turn excellohant oratores, qui me Imltaiidl cu- 
piditate taeitarent. Cotta ot Hortensius, &o.—Brut. 440. 

t Btserti igitur liominis, et facile labornntis, qiiodque in 
patriis eat moribiis, mnltorum oansas ct non gravatc ct 
gratuitfl defondentis, benefloia et patrooinin late patent.— 
Dc Oflic. li. 19. 

a Quid legem Cisoiam do donis ct mnneribns, nisi qnia 
rectlgalis jam et stlpcndiol-ia piebs esw fienatui eirperat ? 
[Liv. xxxiv. 4.j Cimsurgunt Patre# legomqiio Ctnciaiii 
flagitant, qua covetiir antiqiiitus, ne quis ob caustim 
orandam pecuninm donimive aceipiat. [Tacit. Annul, xl. 
4.] M. Cincius, quo dio legem de donis et niuricribns tulit, 
cum C. Cento prodilsset, et satis contiuneliose. Quid fers 
Cineiole ? qiiiesissct; Ut omas, inquit, Cai, si uti veils. 
—Tic. de Orat. ii. 71' 

This Cincian law was made in the year of Rome 449; 
and recommended to the iicoplo, as Cicero tells us, by Q. 
Pablns Maximus, in the extremity of his age. Be Senect. 
4 .— 'Vld. Plgh. Annal. tom. ii. p. 218. 
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ceive, the Awt of praise and honour from the public 
voice of their country: it was the proj^r instrument 
of their ambition, and the jure means of advancing 
them to tj»e first dignities of the state: they gave 
their labours to the people, and the people repaid 
them with the honours and preferment»which they 
had the power to bestow; this was a wise and 
happy constitution, where, by a necessary connexion 
between virtge and honour, they served mutually to 
produce and perpetuate each other; where the re¬ 
ward of honours excited merit, and merit never 
failed to prouure honours; the only policy which 
can make a nation great and prosperous. 

Thus t%! three orators just mAitioned, according 
to the custom and constitution o^ Rome, were alt 
severally employed this summer in sueing for the 
j different offices, to which their different age and 
I rank gave them a jight to pretend ; Cotta for the 
I consulship, Hortensius the sedileship, Cicero the 
j quffistorship ; in which they all succeeded: and 
j Cicero especially had the honour to be chosen the 
j first of all his competitors by the unanimous suf¬ 
frage of the tribes; and in the first year in whi«3i 
I hewascapablcof itbylaw,thethirty-firBtof hisage.’’ 

The quaestors were the general receivers or trea¬ 
surers of the republic ; whose number had been 
I gradually enlarged with the bounds and revenues of 
j the empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
annually into the several provinces, one with every 
proconsul or governor, to whom they were the next 
in authority, and hod the proper equipage of ma¬ 
gistrates, the lictors ctu-rying the fasces before 
I them ; which was not, however, allowed to them at 
Rome. Besides the care of the revenues, it was 
i their business also to provide corn and all sorts of 
grain, fur l^e use of the armies abroad and the 
public consumption at home. 

1 This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
; gradation of public honours, which gave an imme¬ 
diate right to the seuate,<nnd after the expiration of 
I the office, an actual admission into it during life : 

I and though, strictly speaking, none were held to be 
I complete senators, ^ill they were enrolled at the 
next lustrum in the list of the censors ; yet that was 
only a matter of form, and what could not be de¬ 
nied to them, unless for the rtiArge and notoriety of 
some crime, for which every other senator was 
equally liable to be degraded. These quKstors, 
therefore, chosen annually by the people, were the 
regular and ordinary supply of the vacancies of the 
senate, which consisted at this time of about five 
hundred: by whicli excellent institution the way to 
the highest order of the state was laid open to the 
virtue and industry of every private citizen; and the 
dignity of this sovereign council maintained by a 
succession of members, whose distinguished merit 
had first recommended them to the notice and far 
vour of their country'. 


Me cum quwstorem In primis—ounotis suffTagiis po- 
pulus Homanus faoiebat.—In Pis. 1 ; Brut. 440. 

' Qusntura, primus gradus honoris [in Vorr. Act. i, 4.] 
Populnm Bomanum, cujus honoiibus in amplisslmo con- 
ellio, et in altissimo gradu dignitatis, atquu in hao omnium 
terrarom aroeooUooati sumus. [Post. red. ad Sen. I.] Ita 
magistratus annuos oreaverunt, ut concilium seuatus 
relpublioc proponerent sempitemum ; deligerentur 
autem In id oonoilium ab unlvcrso populo, aditusque in 
ilium suminum ordinesu omnium oivium Industrie ao 
virtutt patoret.—Pro Sext. 6S. 


The consuls of this year were Cn. Octavius and 
C. Scribonius Curio ; the first was Cicero’s par¬ 
ticular friend, a peraon of singular humanity and 
benevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout, 
whom Cicero therefore urges as an example against 
the Epicureans, to show* that a life supported by 
innocence could not be made miserable by pain'’. 
The second was a professed orator, oi'^lMder at 
the bar, where be sustained some credit, without 
any other accomplishment of art or nature, than a 
certain purity and splendour of language, derived 
from the institution of a father who was esteemed 
for his eloquence : his action was vehement, with 
so absurd a manner of waving bis body from one 
side to the other, as to give occasion to a jest upon 
him, that he had learnt to speak in a boat. Iltey 
were both of them, however, good magistrates; such 
as the present state of the republic required, firm 
to the interests of the senate, and the late estab¬ 
lishment made by Sylla, which the tribunes were 
labouring by all their arts to overthrow. These 
consuls, therefore, were called before the people by 
,Sicinius, a bold and factious tribune, to declare 
their opinion about the revocation of Sylla’s acts, 
and the restoration of the tribnnidlan power, which ' 
was now the only question that engaged the zeal 
and attention of the city: Curio spoke much 
against it wi^^ bis usual vehemence and agitation 
of body ; while Octavius sat by, crippled with the 
gout, and wrapt up in plasters and ointments: 
whan Curio bad done, the tribune, a man of a 
humorous wit, told Octavius, that be could never 
make amends to his colleague for the service of that 
day; for if he had not taken such pains to beat 
away the flies, they would certainly have devoured 
him . But while Sicinius was pursuing his sediti¬ 
ons pfactices, and using all endeavours to excite 
the peo'^le to some violence against the senate, he 
was kiUed by the management of Curio, in a tumult 
of his owncaising"". 

We have no account of the precise time of 
Cicero’s marriage; which was celebrated moat pro¬ 
bably in the end of the preceding year, immediately 
after his return to Rome, when he was about 

This account of the manner of filling up the senate is 
confirmed by many other passages of Cicero's works; for 
example; when Cicero was elected Mile, the next su¬ 
perior magistrate to the quaestor, and before his entrance 
into that offleo, ho took a Journey into Sicily to coUoct 
evidence against Vorres; in the account of whidh voyage 
he says, that he went at his own charges, though a senator. 
Into that province, where he had before been quwstor. 
[In Verr. i. 6.] Again; when the government of Cilicia 
was allotted to him, he begged of young Curio, as he did of 
all his friends in the senate, not to suffer it to be pro¬ 
longed to him beyond the year. In bis absence, Curio, 
who before had been only quaestor, was olooted tribune; 
upon which Cicero, in a oongratulatory letter to him on 
that promotion, taking oocaslon to renew bis former re¬ 
quest, says, that ho asked it uf him before, as of a senatiw. 
of the noblest birth, and a youth of the greacest interest; 
but now of a tribune of the people, who had the power to 
grant him what ho asked.—Ep. Fam. ii. 7. • 

Da Flnib. ii. S8. 

I Curio oopia nonnulla vorborum, nuUo alio bono, tanuit * 
oratorum la^m.[Urut. 3A0; it. 32,1.] Hotus erat is, quern 
C. Julius in perpetuum notavit, cum ex ao, in utramqiie 
partem toUi corpore vaoUlante, quaeoivit, quis loqneretur 
0 lintre—Nunquam, inquit, Ootavi, coUegse tno gratlam 
refeies: qui nisi se sue more Jaotaviaaet, hodic to isUo 
musose comedissent.—Ibid. 324. 

O' Vide Sallust. Fragm. Hist. 1. 3. Orat. Macri i Pigh. 
Ann. 077. 
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therefore to the gate, where the greatest number of 
their old sepulchres stood, he obserwd, in a spot 
overgrown with shrubs anAriars, a small column, 
whose heacf just appeared above the bushes, with 
the figure of a sphere and cylinder upon it; this, 
he presently told the company, was the thing that 
they were looking for ; and sending in some men 
to clear the ^ound of the brambles and rubbish, 
he found the inscription also which he expected, 
though the latter part of all the verses was effaced. 
'I’lins, says he^one of the noblest cities of Greece, 
and once likewise the most teamed, had known 
nothing of |^e monument of its mbst deserving and 
ingenious citizen, if it bad not beey discovered to 
them by a native of ArpinumAt the expiration 
of his year he took leave of the Sicilians by a kiiid 
and affectionate speech, assuring them of his pro¬ 
tection in all their‘affairs at Rome; in which he 
was as good as his word, and continued eviT after 
their constant patron, to the great benefit, and 
advantage of the province. , 

He came away extremely pleased with the success 
of his administration ; and flattering himself that all 
Rouie was celebrating bis praises, and that the peo¬ 
ple would readily grant him everything that he de¬ 
sired ; in which imagination he landed at Puteoli, a 
considerable port adjoining to Haim, the chief seat 
of pleasure in Italy, where there was a perpetual 
resort of all the rich and the great, as well for the 
delights of its situation, as the use of its bath| and 
hot waters. Hut here, as he himself pleasantly tells 
the story, he was not a little mortified by the first 
friend whom he met, who asked him, how long he 
had left Rome, and what new's tlicre ? When he 
answered, that he came from the provinces, “ Prom 
Africa, Pknpiipse,” says another; and, upon his rejdy- 
iugwith some indignation, “No,Iconic from Sicily',” 
a third who stood by, and had a mind to be thought 
wiser, said presently, “How 1 did you not know that 
Cicero was ipimstor of Sywcuse?” Upon which, 
perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell into the 
humour of the plaee, and made himself one of the 
conijiany who came to^lie waters. This modifica¬ 
tion gave some little check to his ambition, or taught 
him rather how to apjily it more successfully; anddid 
him more good, he says, than if He had received all 
the compliments that he expected ; for it made him 
reflect, that the people of Rome had dull ears, but 
quick eyes; and that it was his business to keep him¬ 
self always in their sight; nor to be so solicitous 
how to make them hear of him, as to make them 
see him : so that from this moment he resolved to 
stick close to the forum, and to live perpetually in 
the view of the city ; nor to suffer either his porter 
or his sleep to hinder any man’s access to him'". 

At his return to Rome, be found the consul, L. 
LucuUus, employing all his power to repel the at¬ 
tempts of a turbulent tribune, L. Quinctius, who 
had a manner of speaking peculiarly adapted to 
inflame the multitude, and was perpetually exerting 
it, to persuade them to reverse Sylla’s acts". These 
acts were odious to all who affected popularity, 
especially to the tribunes, who could not brook, with 
any patience, the diminution of their ancient power; 
yet all prudent men were desirous to support them, 
as the best foundation of a lasting peace and firm 

> Tnse. Qnost. v. 8. m Pro Plancio, S6. 

" Ilamo cum summa potestato prsditus, turn ad Sn- 
nammandos anlmos multitudinfs aocommodatns.—IVo 
Cluent. 29; Plutarch. In Lnoull. 


settlement of the republic. The tribune Sicinius 
made the first attac^upon them soon after Sytia’s 
death, but lost his limn the quarrel; which, instead 
of quenching, added fiiel to the flame ; so that C. 
Cotta, one of the next consuls, a man of moderate 
principles and obnoxious to neither pai;|{, made it 
his business to mitigate these heats, by mediating 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting a 
part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon them, 
so for as to restore them to a capainty of holding 
the superior magistracies. But a partial restitution 
could not satisfy them j they were as clamorous 
still as ever, and thought it a treachery to be quiet, 
till they had recovered their whole rights : for which 
purpose, Quinctius was now imitating his predeces¬ 
sor .Sicinius, and exciting the populace to do them¬ 
selves justice against their oppressors, nor suffer 
their power and liberties to be extorted from them 
by the nobles. But the vigour of Lucullus pre¬ 
vented him from gaining any farther advantage, or 
making any impression this year to the disturbance 
qf the public peace”. 

C. Vorres, of whom we shall hgve occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also prsetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice; whose 
decrees were not restrained to the strict letter of the 
law, but formed usually upon the principles of com¬ 
mon equity ; which, while it gives a greater liberty 
of doing what is right, gives a greater latitude 
withsfi of doing wrong ; and the power was never 
in worse hands, or more corruptly administered, 
than by Verres: for there was not a man in Italy, 
says Cicero, who had a law-suit at Rome, but knew, 
that, the rights and properties of the Roman people 
were determined by the will and pleasure of his 
whore".,. 

There was a very extraordinary commission 
granted this year to M. Antonins, the father of the 
triumvir ; thfi inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : a boundless power, 
as Cicero calls it”, which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outrage on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purjiose to en¬ 
slave it; and with such an assurance of victory, that 
he carried more fetters with him tMi arms'. But 
he met with the fate that he deserved : for the 
C'retans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned trium])hant into their ports, vrith the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on th^t masts. 
Antonius died soon after this disgrace, infamous 
in his character, nor in any remect a better man, 
says .\sconius, than his son*. But Metellus made 


" Nisi forte C. Cotta, ex faotiune media consul, afiter 
quaiii motu jura queedam triliunis plcbis restttuit; ot 
quauquani L. Sicinius primus de potestato trlbunicia loqui 
ausus, mutwitantibus vobis clrcumventus crat.— Lucullus 
HupcrioreannnquantisanimisicritinL. Uuinotium, vidis- 
tis—Vide Sallust. Hist. Fragment. 1. 3. Orat. Idacri Li- 
cinil; I'lut. in Lucnll. , 

" Ut nemo tarn rusticanus homo, Romam ex nllo muni- 
oipio vadlmonii causa venerit, quin sciret jura omnia 
prictoris urbonl nutu atque urbltrio ChelidonU meretri- 
oul* gubomarl.—In Vorr. v. 13. 

4 M. Antnnii infinitum illud impcrium.'—Ib- U- 3- 
r Frimus Invaait insulam M. Antonlug, .pum ingentl 
quidem victorin spo atque fiducla, adeo lit plures catenas 
in navibns, quam arma portarot.—^Flpp. Ufi 7. 

• Antonium.cum multacontrasociorumsaliitem, mnita 
contra utilitatem provinclai-um ct facert^t ot cogitaret, in 
mediia ejus injuriis et cupiditatibus mon oppressit.—In 
Vorr. ill, 91. 

c a 
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the Cretans pay dear for their triumph, by the entire 
conquest of their country ; in which war, as Florus 
says, if the truth must be told, the Romans were 
the aggressors; and though they charged the Cretans 
with favouring Mithridates, yet their real motive 
was the desire of conquering so noble an island 
Mithridates also had now renewed the war against 
Rome; encouraged to it by the diversion which 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metellus and 
Pompey: so that Lucullns, who on the expiration 
of hisusonsulship had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command of 
this war. But while their arms were thus em¬ 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began in 
a short time to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla¬ 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, who broke 
out of their school at Capua, and having seised a 
I quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slavey 
I after them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius ; 
here they were 'presently surrounded by the prsetor 
Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular troops: 
but forcing their way through them with sword in 
hand, they assaulted and took his c^mp, and made 
themselves masters of all Campania. From this 
success their numbers presently increased to the size 
of a just army of forty thomsand fighting men with 
which they made head against the Roman legions, 
and sustained a vigorous war for three years, in the 
very bowels of Italy ; where they defeated several 
I commanders of consular and pnetorian rank ; and, 

I puffed up with their victories, began to talk of 
j attacking Rome. But M. Crassus the jjjtetor, to 
I whom the war was committed, having gathened 
j about him all the forces which were near home, 
chastised their insolence, and drove them before him 
! to the extremity of Rhegiumi where, for want of 
vessels to make their escape, the greatest part was 
destroyed, and among them, their general Sparta- 
cus, fighting bravely to tlie last at the head of hi.s 
desperate troops ". This was called the seiwile war, 
for which Crassus had the honour of an ovation ; 
it being though^ beneath the dignity of the rejjublic 
to grant a full triumph for the conquest of slaves : 
but to bring it as near as possible to a triumph, 
Crassus procured a special decree of the senate to 
authorise him to wear the laurel crown, which was 
the proper ornament of the triumph, as myrtle was 
of the ovation*. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also, 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu- 
I tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
I and clemency; for though he was firm to the Ma* 

I rian party, he always disliked and opposed their 
cruelty, and advised a more temperate use of their 
I power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Sylla’s 
hands, along with the consul Scipio, when the 
army abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him with 
life, on the account, perhaps, of his known roode- 


> CreBoum bcllnm, «1 vent vnlumus noscero, nos fcoJmus 
sola vincendi nobilein iosniam cuplditate.—Flor.Ui.7. 
a Vide Flor. lit 20. 

X Plut. In Cross.—Crosse, quid est, quod oonfeoto forml- 
doloslsdmo hello, coronam Ulam lauroam tibi tantopero 
decemi volueris ?—In Pison. 24. 


ration; yet taking him to be an utter enemy to his 
cause, he sifoii after proscribed and drove him to 
the necessity of seeking his safety in foreign coun¬ 
tries. After several attempts on Afrida and the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settlement 
in Spaui, whither all who fled from Sylla's cruelty, 
resorted to him, of whom he formed a senate, which 
gave laws to the whole province. Here, by his great 
credit and address, he raised a force sufficient to 
sust&in a war of eight years against the whole power 
of the republic; and to make it'a question, whether 
Rome or Spain should possess the empire of the 
world. Q. Metellus, an old experienced commander, 
was sent agaias.1 him singly at first, but ^as so often 
baffled and circumvented by his superior vigour and 
dexterity, that the people of Rome were forced to 
send their favourite Pumjtey to his assistance, with 
the best troops of the eriqure. Sertorius main¬ 
tained his ground against them botli; and after 
many engagements, in which he generally came off 
equal, often sujjcrior, was basely murdered at a pri¬ 
vate feast, by the treachery of I’erperna; who, being 
the next to him in command, was envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perperna 
was of noble birth, and had been prwtor of Rome, 
where he took up arms witli the coitsnl Lepidus, to 
reverse tlie acts of Sylla, and recall the proscribed 
Marians, and after their defeat carried off the best 
part of their troop.s to the .supjmrt of Sertorius 
bnt instead of gaining what he expected from Ser-_ 
toriuk’s death, he ruined the cause, of which he had 
made himself the chief, and put an end to a war 
that was wholly supported by the reputation of the 
general ; for the revidted provinces presently sub¬ 
mitted ; and the army having no confidence in their 
new leader, was easily broken and dispcrA;d,,aud 
Perperna himself taken prisoner. ' 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an 
act of great prudence and generosity ; for when 
Perperna, in hopes of,saving his life, offered to 
make some important discoveries, and to put into 
his hands all Sertorius’s papers, in which were 
severai letters from the prinfipal senators of Rome, 
pressing him to bring his army into Italy for the 
sake of overturning the present government, he 
ordered the papovsnto be burnt without reading 
them, and Perjiema to be killed without seeing 
him*. He knew, that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction was perpe¬ 
tually at work to disturb the public quiet, was, to 
ease people of those fears which a consciousness of 

y Bylla et consnlom, ut prwdlxlniuH, exarmatumque 
Sertorium, prnh quantl inox belli facem I ct niultos alios 
dtanisit Incolumcs.—Veil. Pat. ii. 2S 29. 

Jam Afriow, jam Balearibus insulis fnrtnnont oxpcrtns, 
nilBsusque in ooesnum—tandem Utspaniam armavit— 
Satis tanto host! uno imperatorc resistore resBomananon 
potuit: additus Metello Cn. Pompelus. Hi copias virl 
din, ot ancipiti semper auio attrivere: nee tamen priiis 
belle, qaam suorom suelore, et insidils, extinctus est. 
—Flor. Hi. 22. 

lllu in tantum Sertorium ormlscxtulit, ut per quinquen¬ 
nium dijudicari non potuerit, Hispanis, Romauisve in 
armts plus essot roboris, et uter populus alturi pariturus 
foret.—Veil. Pat. li. 90. 

A M. Perperna ct allls oonjuratls convlvio interfoctus 
est, octavo ducatus sul anno; magnus dux, et adversui 
duos imporatores, Pompclnm et Metellum, saepe par, 
frequentius victor.—^Epit. Liv. 9R. Vide etiam Flutarcb. in 
Bertorlo et Pomp.; Appian. p. 418. 

* Plutarch, in Pomp.; Appian. 423. 
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guilt would suggest, rather than push them to the 
necessity of seeking Uieir security fro^jj a change of 
affairs, and the overthrou^of the state*. As he 
returned ijito Italy at the head of his victorious 
army, he happened to fall in luckily with the re¬ 
mains of those fugitives who, after tWe destruc¬ 
tion of Spartacus, had escaped from Crassus, and 
were making their way in a body towards the Alps, 
whom he intercepted and entirely cut off to the 
number of five thousand ; and in a letter u]mn it 
to the senate, said, that Crassus indeed had dweat- 
cd the gladiators, but that he had plucked up the 
war by the roots'". Cicero, likewise, from a par¬ 
ticular dislike to Crassus, affecfied in his public 
speeches to give Pompey the honour of finishing 
this war, declaring, that the very tame of his coming 
had broken the force of it, and his presence extin- 
gui.shcd if. , I, 

For this victory in Spain, Pompey obtained a 
second triumph, while he was still only a private 
citizen, and of the ecpiestrian rank : but the next 
day he took possession of the consulship, to whicjj 
he had been elected in his absence ; and, as if he 
had been bom to command, made his first entry 
into the senate in the jiroper post to preside in it. 
He was not yet full tliirty-six years old, but the 
senate;, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity 
of his age and absence ; and qualified him to hold the 
highest magistracy, before he was capable by law of 
j)retending even to thelowest; and, by his authority, 
M. Crassus was elected also for his colleagu^"'. 

Crassus’s father and elder brother lost their lives 
in the massacres of Marius and China; but he 
himself I'scaped into Spain, and lay there concealed 
till Sylla’s return to Italy, whither he presently 
resort|fl to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of 
his fortunes and family on the opposite faction. 
As he was attached to Sylla’s cause both by interest 
and inclination, so he was much considered in it; 
and being extremely greedy and rapacious, made 
use of all his credit to eArich himself by the plun¬ 
der of the enemy, and the purchase of confi.scated 
estates, which Ciceijp calls his harvest. IJy these 
methods he rai-sed an immense wealth, com» uted 
at many millions, gathered from the spoils and 
calamities of his (siuntry. He used to say, that 
no man could be reckoned riWi? who was not able 
to maintain an army out of his own rents'. And 
if the accounts of antiquity be true, the number 
of his slaves was scarce inferior to that of a full 
army ; which, instead of being a burthen; made 

“ In tanto eiviuniiiumero, magna miiltitiidn cst eorum. 
qai propter metum poenec poccatoriiiii suorum ennseii, 
novos motus convursionesque rcipublirw quecrunt.—Pro 
Bext. 46. 

•* Plut. in Pomp. 

' Quod belliim expcctntione Pompeii attenuatum atqne 
iraminutum eat; advontu sublatum et sepultum. [Pro 
Lug. Manil. 11.]—Qul etiam survitia virtute victoriaquo 
duinuisaet.—Pro Bext. .11. 

4 PumpeiuB hoc quoquo trlumpho, adhuc Kquea Ro- 
manus, unto diem quani consulatum Iniret, curru urbom 
invectus est.—Veil. Pat. ii. !)0. 

Quid tarn alngulare, quam iit ex B. C. leglbos solutus, 
consul ante fierot, quam ullum alium niagistratum i>er 
leges onporo llculsset? Quid tarn inoredibile, qiuun ut 
Iteruni EquesUomanus S. C. triumphaict ?—Pro Leg, Man. 
21; Vide Plutarch, in Pomp. 

® niam Syllani teinporis messem.—Pared, vi. 2. 

Multi ex te audlerunt, cum dlceres, neminem esso dlvi- 
tem, nisi qui exorcltum alei'C posset suis fructibus.—lb. 1. 


one part of his revenue ; being all trained to some 
useM art or profession, which enabled them not 
only to support themselves, but to bring a share of 
profit to their master. Among the other trades in 
his family, he is said to have had above five hun¬ 
dred masons and architects constantly employed in 
building or repairing the houses of the city^ He 
liad contracted an early envy to> Pomfley, for his 
superior credit both with Sylla and the people ; 
which wa#still aggravated by Pompey’s late attempt 
to rob him of the hononr of ending die servile war ; 
but finding himself wholly unequal to his rival in 
military fame, he applied himself to the Barts of 
peace and eloquence, in which he obtained the 
character of a good speaker ; and by his easy and 
familiar address, and a rcadine.ss to assist all who 
wanted either his protection or his money, acquired 
a great authority in all the public affairs; so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cicero’s 
election to the qusestorship; which was the proper 
.intciTal prescribed by law, before he eould hold 
the next office of tribune or ledile ; and it was 
necessary to jiass through one of*thesc in his way 
to the superior dignities : he cho.se, therefore, to 
drop the tribunate, as being stripped of its ancient 
power by thedate ordinance of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the tedileship, while Hortensius 
at the same time was sueing tor the consulship. 
Hetiad employed all this interval in a close attend¬ 
ance on the forum, and a perpetual course of 
pleadings, which greatly advanced his interest in 
the city; esi)ecially when it was obsen’cd that he 
strii'.tly complied witli the law, by refusing not only 
to take fees, but to accept even any presents, in 
walch«yic generality of patrons were less scrupu¬ 
lous'*. Yet all his orations within this period are 
lost; of which number were tho.se for M. Tullius 
and L. Vdrenus, mentioned by Quintillian and 
Priseian, as extant'in tlieir time. 

.Some writers tell ns, that he improved and per¬ 
fected his action by the instructions of Roscius and 
Aisopus; the two most accomplished actors in 
that, or perhaps in any other age, life one in comedy, 
the other in tragedy'. He had a great esteem in¬ 
deed for them both, and admir^ the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he conde- ^ 
scended to treat them as friends, he would have" 
disdained to use them as masters. He had formed 
himself upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of 
action from nature and philosophy, and bis prac¬ 
tice from the most perfect speakers then living in 
the world ; and declares the theatre to be an im¬ 
proper school for the institution of an orator, as 
teaching gestures too minute and unmanly, and 
labouring more about the expression of words, than 
oftbings'*; nay, be laughs sometimes at Horten- 

1 riiitoreh. In Crass. 

s Cum igitur cssom in plurimis causis, et in prinelpibus 
patronls quinquennium fere versatus.—Unit. p. 

Plutarch, in Ciccr. 1 Ibid. 

i* Quis noget opus esse orator! in hoc oratorio motu, 
statnque Buscil gestum ?—tamen nemo suaserit studlosis 
dicendi adolescentibus in gestu dlseendo bistrionum more 
elaborare.—He Orat. i. SI) ; Vide Tuso. Uisp. iv. 2.4. 

Omnes autem bos motus subsequl debet gestus; non hie, 
vorba exprimens sccnicus, sed unlversam rem et sen- 
tentiom: non demonstratione, sed slgniiicationo declarans. 
laterum Inilectione hao foxti ae virili, non ub scena et 
histtionlbus.—lb. iii. fiP. 
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siua forau action too foppish and theatrical*, who 
used to be rallied on that very account by the 
other pleaders with the title of the player; so that, 
in the cause of P. Sylla, Torqfbtus, a free speaker 
on the other side, called him, by way of ridicule, 
Dionysia, an actress of those times, in great request 
for her dancing'*. Yet Ilortensius himself was so 
far from bwrowiqg his manner from the stage, that 
the stage borrowed from him ; and the two cele¬ 
brated actors just mentioned, Roscius audriRsopus, 
are said to have attended all the trials in which he 
pleaded, in order to perfect the action of the 
theatre by that of the forum; which seems indeed 
to be tne more natural method of the two, that 
they who act in feigned life should take their 
pattern from the true ; not those who represent 
the true, copy from that which is feigned". We 
are told, however, by others, what does not seem 
* wholly improbable, that Cicero used to divert him¬ 
self sometimes with Hoseius, and make it an ex¬ 
ercise, or trial of skill between them, which could 
express tlie same passion the most variously, the 
one by words, the other by gestures®. ^ 

As he had now devoted himself to a life of 
business and amiHtion, so he omitted none of the 
usual arts of recommending himself to popular 
I favour, and facilitating his advancement to the 
j superior honours. He thought it ^bsurd, that 
{ when every little artiheer knew the name and 
use of all his tools, a statesman should neglect 
the knowledge of men, who were tlie j)ropcr»in- 
struments with which he was to work : he made 
it his business therefore to learn the name, the 
place, and the condition of every eminent citizen; 
what estate, what friends, what neighbours he 
had ; and could readily point out tlieir several 
houses, as he travelled through Italye. , This 
knowledge, which is useful in all popular govern¬ 
ments, was peculiarly necessary at Home ; where 
the people, having much to give, expected to be 
much courted; and where their high spirits and 
privileges placed them as much above the rank 
I of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the rc- 
I public exceeded that of all other states ; so that 
j every man, wli9 aspired to any public dignity, 
j kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi- 
I ness it was to le^n the names and know the per- 
I sous of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to 
whisper them to his master, as he passed through 
j the streets, that he might be ready to salute them 
I all familiarly, and shake bands with them, as his 
! particular acquaintance'i. 

{ * Putamus—I’atronum tuum uTvicuIaui Jactuluruin. 

j —In Verr. iii. 10. 

I “ L. Turquatiis, subagresti homo ingrtiio ct Infeativo_ 

! lum jam liistiiouem ilium Uicoret. sod gosticulariuni, 

J Oionysianiqiiecum iiotiasimo- saltatrioulffi uoniino appol- 
iarot.—Aiil. Gcll. i. A, 

" (icnus hoc totuiii oratoros, qul sunt veritatU ipsiiis 
aotorCH, rclIqiKTUiit; imitutoros aiitom voritatis, hiKtri- 
unos, occupaverunt.—At sine diihio in oinni ro vinclt Imi- 
tationem •critaa.—I>c Orat. iii. S(i. 

“ Satis constat, oontendorc eum cum ipso histrione mi. 
lltiim, ntruni il]c stcjiius uandem senteritiam variis gtm- 
tibus efficoret, an ipse per cioquentia* eopiam scrnutiie 
dlverao proiiunciarct.—Miu:nib. &ttiirn. ii. 10. 

P Plutarch. inCio. 1 Vide lie Petitione Consulat, xi. 

I Mereemiir sorvum, qul dictet tioniina; l<ovum 

Qtii fiKliat latusi ct cogat trans lujudera dextram 
Porrigere. Hlc miiltum inFabia valet, illc Volina: 

\ Cuilibet hie fasces dabit, he .—lloa. Epist. 1. 0. 

I 

I 


Plutarch says, that the use of these nomenclators 
was contrary to the .laws ; and that Cato for that 
reason, in sAing for the public offices, would not 
mnploy any of them, bur took all that trquble upon 
himself'. But that notion is fully confuted by 
Cicero, wh«, in his oration for Murena, rallies the 
absurd rigour of Cato’s stoical principles, and tlieir 
inconsistency with common life, from the very cir¬ 
cumstance of his having a uomenclator—“ What 
do you mean,” says he, “ by keeping a nomencla- 
tor ?• The thing itself is a mere cheat: for if it lie 
your duty to call the citizens by their names, it is 
a shame for your slave to know them better than 

yourself.-Whjfdo you not speak to t]|em before 

he has whi-ipergd you.’ Or, after he has whis¬ 
pered, why do you salute them, as if you knew 
them yourself? Or, when you have gained your 
idection, w^ do you grow careless about saluting 
them at all T .\11 this, if examined by the rules of 
social life, is right; hut if by the precepts of your 
philosophy, very wicked'.” As for Cicero himself, 
whatever pains he is said to have taken in this 
v^ay, it appears from several passages in his letters, 
that he constantly had a uomenclator at his ellaiw 
oil all public occa.sions‘. 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the jiroper 
age for holding the cedileship, which was the first 
public preferment that was properly called a magis¬ 
tracy, the qutestorship being an office only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as the 
mdiles had". These aidilcs, as well as all the infe¬ 
rior ollicers, were ohuseti by the people voting in 
their tribes ; a manner of electing of all tlie m^ist 
free and popular: in which Cicero was declared 
milile, as he was before elected qusestor by the 
unanimous suffrage of all the tribes, and iire^irably 
to all his competitors". ^ , 

There were origiualh^^ut two oidilcs, chosen 
from the body of the people on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble, whose chief 
duty, from V7hich the iiauis! itself was derived, was 
to take care of the edifices of the city, and to inspect 
the markets, weights, and measures, and regulate 
the slio^s and games, which were publicly exhibited 
on the festivals of tlic'r gods'*. The senate after¬ 
wards, taking an opportunity when the people were 
in good humour, preVaAfed to have two more created 
from their order and of superior rank, called curule 
asdiles, from the arm-chair of ivory in which they 
sat" : but the tribunes presently repented of their 
concession, and forced the senate to consent, lliat 
these new lediles should be chosen indifferently from 

' Plutarch, in Cato. 

» I'ro Murena, .SO. 

* Ut nemo nullius ordinis homo nomenclatori notus 
fucrlt, qui mihi obviiini non vcnorlt.—Ad Att. iv. 1. 

This will explain wliat Cicero says above of Ponipoy'o 
entering upon the consulship, at on ago, when he was in* 
capable even of the lowest magistrntjy.—Hut though 
strictly sjieitking, the asdiloship was the iirst which wits 
called a magistrai^y; yet Cicero himself, and uU the old 
writers, give the same title also to the trlbunato and 
qiitestorshlp. 

* Me cum qusstorem in priniis, ardilem prioreni—eunotis 
siiffntgiis jiupiilusHomnnusfaciobat.—In Pisun. I. 

Hionys. Hoi. vi. 411. 

s -- dabit, cripietquo ounile 

Cui volet importunus ebur_ Hob. Ep. i, 0. 

Rigna quoqiio in sella nossem forraata ouruli, 

Et totum Numidc soolptUe dentis opus. 

tlvin. de Punt. Iv. 9 
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the patrician or plebeian families]'. But whatever 
difference there might be at first ^{)etween the 
curule and plebeian sedij^s, their province and 
authority seem in later times to be the same, with¬ 
out any distinction but what was nominal; and the 
two who were chosen the first, were proBably caUed 
the curule sediles, as we find Cicero to be now 
styled. This magistracy gave a precedence in 
the senate, er a priority of voting and speaking, 
next after the consuls and ]>rsetors; and wa^ the 
first that qualified a man to have a picture or statue 
of himself, ailW consequently ennobled his family*: 
for it was from the number oj^ these statues of 
ancestors,«vho had borne curule offices, that the 
families of Rome were esteemed tlte more or less 
noble. • 

After Cicero’s election to the tedileship, but 
before his entrance into the office, he. undertook 
the famed prosecution of C. Verres, the late pnetor 
of Sicily, charged with many flagrant acts of injus¬ 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial govern¬ 
ment of that island. And since this was one of tli« 
memorable transactions of his life, and for which 
he is greatly celebrated by antiquity, it will he neces¬ 
sary to give a distinct and particular relation of it. 

The public administration was at this time, in 
every brancdi of «t, most infamously corrupt: the 
great, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 
no other use of their governments, than to enrich 
themselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces : 
their business was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchase offices at home, and to ))lun- 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. 
The oppressed in the meanwhile found it in vain 
to seek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble 
criminal; t he decision of aU trials being in the bands 
of men of the same conSition, who were usually 
i involved in the same crimes, and openly prosti- 
j tuted their judgment on these occasions for favour 
I or a bribe. This bad ifiised a general discontent 
through the empire, with a particular disgust to 
that change made by^ylla, of transferring tjje right 
of judicature from the equestrian to the senatorian 
ortfor, which the people were now impatient to get 
reversed : the prosecution therefore of Verres was 
both seasonable and populaf, ^is it was likely to 
I give some check to the oppressions of the nobi¬ 
lity, as well as comfort and relief to the distressed 
subjects. 

i All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeach- 
; ment, excepting Syracuse and Messana; for these 
two being the most considerable of the province, 
Verres had taken care to keep up a fair correspon¬ 
dence with tlicm. Syracuse was the place of his 
residence, and Messana tlie repository of his plun¬ 
der, whence he exported it all to Italy: and though 
he would treat even these on certain occasions very 
arbitrarily, yet in some flagrant instances of his 
rapine, that he might ease himself of a ])art of the 
envy, he used to oblige them with a share of the 
sjioil": BO that partly by fear, and partly by favour, 

r I.iv. vl. ad till. 

* AntUiuiorom in senatu santontia! dicends locum—jus 
iniaginis od memoriutu, pustcritutomijue prodcudum.—In 
Verr. v. 14. 

■> Krgu, inquiet allquis, donavitpopuloSyracusanoistain 
hereditutem, dio_luVerr. it. lU. 

Messana tuurum adjutrix scolerum, libidinum testis, 
prasdarum ao f urturum roooptrlXi&c. —In V err. ill. 8. it. 11. 


he held them generally at his devotion ; and at the 
expiration of his government, procured ample tdsti- ] 
mouials from them l^th in praise of his administra¬ 
tion. All the other towns were zealous and active 
in the prosecution, and, by a common petition to 
Cicero, implored him to undertake the management I 
of it; to which he consented, out of rqggrd to the I 
relation which he had borne to ifcem as quaestor, ' 
and his promise made at parting, of bis protection i 
in all their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, was i 
supported by the most powerful families of Rome, j 
the Mcipios and the Metelli, and defended by Hor> 
tensius, who was the reigning orator at the bar, and 
usually styled the king of the forum*’; yet the diffi- 
culty of the cause, instead of discouraging, did but 
animate Cicero the more, by the greater glory of 
the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than ' 
an unexpected rival started up, one Q. Cmcilius, a j 
Sicilian by birth, who had been qusestor to Verres; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received firom 
him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, i 
«;lairacd a preference to Cicero in the task of accusing | 
him, or at least to bear a joint ^arc in it. But 
this pretended enemy was in reality a secret friend, ! 
employed by Verres himself to get the cause into ! 
his hands in order to betray it: his pretensions, | 
however, wcri* to be previously detnded by a kind i 
of process culled divination, on account of its being \ 
wholly conjectural, in which the Judges, w'ithout i 
the lielp of witnesses, were to divine, as it were, 
what was fit to be done; but in the first hearing 
•Cicero easily shook off tliis weak antagonist, rallying 
his character and pretensions with a great de^ of ! 
wit and humour, and showing, “ that the proper | 
patron of such a cause could not be one who offered j 
himself forwardly, but who was drawn to it unwil¬ 
lingly from the mere sense of his duty; one whom 
the prosecutors desired, and the criminal dreaded; i 
one qualified by his inno<%i>ce, as well as experience, ! 
to sustain it with credit j and whom the custom of | 
their ancestors pointed out and preferred to it.” I 
In this speech, after opening the reasons why, cun- ' 
trary to his former practice, and the rule which he 
had laid down to himself, of dedicating his labours 
to the defence of the distressed, he now appeared 
as an accuser, he adds : “ the prorfnees are utterly | 
undone; the allies and tributaries so miserably | 
oppressed, that they have lost even the hopes of | 
redress, and seek only some comfort in their ruin: I 
tho.se, who would have the trials remain in tlie ! 
hands of the senate, complain, that there are no 
men of reputatioti to undertake impeachments, no 
severity in the judges: the people of Rome, in the 
meanwhile, though labouring under many other ; 

I grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently, as the 
ancient discipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want of trials, the tribunician power is called for i 
again ; for the abuse of trials, a new order of judges j 
is demanded ; for the scandalous behaviour of j 
judges, the authority of the censors, hated bgfore as 
too rigid, is now desired and grown popular. In j 
this license of profligate criminals, in tlie daily com- j 
plaints of the Roman people, the infamy of trials, j 
the disgrace of the wWe senatorian order, as I 
thought it the only remedy to these mischiefs, for i 
men of abilities and int^rity to undertake the cause ; 

- ^ 

b In foro oh etoquentiam rego causoriun.—Ascon. Ar- j 
gum. in Olvinut. 
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of republic aad the laws, so I was induced the 
more readily, out of regard to our common safety, 
to come to the relief of that part of the a^inis* 
tratioB, which seemed the most to stand in need 
of it'.” 

This previous point being settled in favour of 
Cicero, a. jmndred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for preparii^ the evidence; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in order 
to eiamine witnesses, and collect facts to support 
the indictment. • He was aware, that all Verres’s 
art would be employed to gain time, in holies to 
tire ottt the prosecutors, and allay the heat of the 
pnbUo resentment: so that for the greater dispatch 
he took along with him his cousin, L. Cicero, to 
ease him of a part of the trouble, and finished his 
progress through the island in less than half the 
time which was allowed to him 

In all the journeys of this kind, the prosecutor's 
charges used to be publicly defrayed by the pro¬ 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachment: 
but Cicero, to show his contempt of money, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no cbmge on his account; and in all the 
places to which ne came, took up his quarters with 
his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expense'. 

The Sicilians received him everywhere with all 
the honours due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service: 
but at Syracuse he met with some little affronts 
from the infiuence of the prsetor Metellus, who 
employed all his power to obstruct his inquiries,* 
and discourage the people from giving him infor. 
mation. He was invited however by the magis¬ 
trates with great respect into their senate, where 
after he had expostulated with them a little for the 
gilt statue of Verres, which stood there before his 
face, and the testimonial which they had sent to 
Rome in his favour; they excused ttiemselves to 
him in their speeches, and alleged, that what they 
had been induced to do on that occasion was the 
effect of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues 
of a few, against the general inclination; and to 
convince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries whish thdr own city had suffered from 
Verres in common with the rest of the province. 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Lucius the public guest and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself had always done;'and, by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 
they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero’s 
old antagonist, Ceeciltus, appealed against them to 
the pnetor; which provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence: the prsetor dismissed 
the senate,, and declared their act to be irregular, 
and would not suffer a copy of it to be given to 
Ciceroe whom he reproached at the same time for 
betraying the dignity of Rome, by submitting not 

c Uivbutt. 3. 

<i Ego BlolUam totam qulnquaginta diebns sic obli.—In 
Vorr. Act. i. 2. 

' In Siciltam^swn inquirendl catim prnfectus, quo in 
negoUo—ad bospites raeos, ac nccessarios, csusie com¬ 
munis defensor divert! potiiis, quam ad eos, qui a me oon- 
sillum petivissent. Nemini nieus adventns labori aut 
BUinptuI, nequepublicenequeprivutimfuit.—InVcrr. i.G. 


only to speak in a foreign senate, but in a foreign 
language, ami to talk Greek among Grecians ^ 

But Cicero answered Aim with such spirit and 
resolution, urging the sanctimi of the laws, and the 
penalty of contemning them, that the pnetor was 
forced at libt to let him carry away all the vouchers 
and records which he required s. 

But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and firm to its engagements with Verres : 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer 
of refreshments or quarters; but wak left to shift 
for himself, and^to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, whicb'had never 
been offered b^Tore to a senator of Rome; whom 
there was not a king or city upon earth, that was 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a lodg¬ 
ing. But he mortified them tor it severely at the 
trial, and threatened to call them to an account j 
before the senate, as for an affront to the whole j 
order''. After be had finished his business in | 
Ricily, having reason to apprehend some danger in | 
returning home by land, not only from the robbers, ; 
who infested all those roads, but from the malice 
and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come back ;| 
by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the surprise of his jj 
adversaries, much sooner than he was expected', i 
and full charged with most manifest proofs of ' 
Verres’s guUt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro¬ 
curewith design to throw it off at least lo the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metellus were to 
be consuls, and Metellus’s brother a pnetor, by 
whose united authority the prosecution mighf easily 
be baffled: and they had already carried the matter 
so far, that there was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro¬ 
ject, of shortening the rfethod of the proceeding', ' 
so as to bring it to an issue at any rate before the 
preserjf prtetor M. Glabrio agd his assessors, who 

t Ait indignuni favinus ohhc, quod ego in wnatu Grnrca 
verba fecisseni: qiiodqoidem apud Greecos Qrwee locntus | 
cssem, id ferr! nullo^qpdo posse.—In Verr. iv. 06; Vide i 
ib. 62, 63, 04. ' 

VsleriuR Maximus nys, that the Roman magistrates j 
were anciently so Jealous of the honour of tlio repulilic, I 
that they never gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin; 
and obliged the Greeks themselves to speak to them al¬ 
ways by an interpreter, not only in Rome, but in Greece 
and Asia; in order to Inoulcate a reverenve for the Latin 
tongue through all nations. Cldb. U. 2.] Rut this piece of 
discipline had long been laU' aside; and the Greek lan¬ 
guage had obtained such a vogue in Rome itself, that all 
the great and noble were Obliged not only to learn, but 
ambitious everywhere to spoa%; It. 

K Vide in Verr. Iv. 62, 63,64,65. 

■i Gequffioivitas est—-Rex daniqne soquis est, qui 8cna- 
torem populi Romani tocto ao domo dob invitot ’ Ac.—In 
Verr. iv. 11. 

• Non ego a Vibono Voliam parvulo nav^o inter fuglti- 
vorum prsdonum, ac tua tela venlssem—omnis ilia mea 
festinatio fidt bum periculo capitis.—In Verr. ii. 40; Vide 
Asoon. Argttin. In Divinat. 

k Reperlo, dudloes, hsec ah istis oonsllla inita et oonsti- 
tuta, ut quaounque opus esset ratlono res ita dneerotur, ut 
apud M. Metellum prstorem oausa dicerotur.—In Verr. i. 9. 

I Ciooro arummo consllio vldatur in Verrem vol onntra- 
bero tempora dtoendi maluisse, qnmn in eum aumim,quo 
orat Q. ilurtensins consul futurus, inoidero.—Q,uintil. vi. S. 
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were like to be equal jndgen'". Instead therefore 
of spending any time in speaking, orcemploying 
his eloquence, as usual, in •nforcing and aggra¬ 
vating the several articles of the charge, he resolved 
to do nothing more than produce his vritnesses, 
and offer them to be interrogated: miere the 
novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 
guilt, which appeared at once from the very recital 
of the depositions, so confounded Hortensius, that 
he had nothing to say for his client; who, desp^r- 
ing of all defence, submitted, without expecting the 
sentence, to a ^luntary exile". 

From this account it appears, tijat of the seven 
excellent orfltions, which now remain on the sub¬ 
ject of this trial, the first two only*were spoken, 
the one called the Divination, the other the first 
I action, which is nothing more than a general preface 
j to the whole cause: the other five were published 
j afterwards, as they were prepared and intended to 
I be spoken, if Verres had made a regular defence! 
for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or ever designed to be engaged 
as an accuser, so he was willing to leave these 
i orations as a specimen of his abilities in that way, 
and the pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magistrate". 

] In the first contest with Caecilius he estimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
' thousand pounds"; but this was a computation 
at large, before he was distinctly informed of the 
facts; for after he had been in Sicily, and ceen 
what the proofs actually amounted to, be charges 
them at somewhat less tlian half that sum a: and 
I though the law in these causes gave double damages, 
I yet no more seems to have been allowed in this 
than thr single sum; which gave occasion, as 
Plutarch intitfiates, to a suspicion of some corrup- 
' tion or connivance in Cicero, for suffering so great 
an abatement of the fine : but if there was any 
I abatement at all, it must neet^s have been made by 
! the consent of ail parties, 8ut of regard perhaps to 
j Verres’s submission, and shortening the trouble of 
the prosecutors; for ibis certain, that so far*from 
leaving any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, 
i it highly raised the reputation both of his abilities 
I and integrity, as of one, whom nmther money could 
bribe, nor power terrify from prosecuting a public 
oppressor ; and the Sicilians ever after retained the 
highest sense of his services, and on all o<u:asions 
testified the utmost zeal for his person and in¬ 
terests. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
observe, that Cicero’s vigour in this cause had 
drawn upon him the envy and ill will of the no- 

Mihl certum est non cummlttcro, ut in hac causa 
pnetor nobis oonstUumque mutotnr.—Act. 1.18. 

" Faciam hoc—^ut utar testibus statim,—Ibid.—god 
tantummodo citarot tostes—ct oosllortcnsiointerrogandos 
daret; qua arte Ita est fatlgatus Hortensius, ut nihil, 
contra quod dicerot, inveniret; Ipso ctlam Verres, despe¬ 
rate patrocinio, suasponte discederot in ozilium.—Aigum. 
Asounii in Act. I. 

0 In ewteris orationibus defensor futums,,diaonsBtionts 
officlum his libris, qiii Verrinarum nomine nnneupantur, 
oompensare decrevit; ot—in una causa vim hdjus artls bt 
eloquentlc demonstraro.—Asoon. Argnm, in Ub. et in 
Vorr. 

p Quo nomine abs te, C. Verrea, sestertium mlilios ex 
lege repeto —Divin. in Ooetl. 6. 

■ a Dioimus C. Verrem—quadringentles sesterthun ex 
Sicilia contra leges abstuUsso.—Act. 1.18. 



bility: which was so far however from moving | 
him, that in open defiance of it he declares, “ that | 
the nobles were naturqt enemies to the virtue and 
industry of ad new men; and, as if they were of 
another race and species, could never be reconciled 1 
or induced to favour them, by any observance or \ 
good offices whatsoever; that for his pqit there* i 
fore, like many others before him, 1* would pursue 
his own course, and make bis way to the favour of j 
the people, and the honours of the state, by his } 
diligence and faithful services, without regarding | 
the quarrels to which he might expose himself.— ! 
That if in this trial the judges did not answer the 
good opinion which he had conceived of them, he 
was resolved to prosecute, not only those who were 
actually guilty of corruption, but those too who 
were privy to it; and if any should be so audacious, 
as to attempt by power or artifice to influence the 
bench, and screen the criminal, he would call him 
to answer for it before the people, and show himself 
more vigorous in pursuing him, than he had been 
even in prosecuting Verres'.” 

•But before 1 dismiss the cause of Verres, it 
will not be improper to add a shyrt account of 
some of his principal crimes, in order to give the 
reader a clearer notion of the usual method of 
governing provinces, and explain the grounds of 
iitose frequent ^impeachments and public trials, 
which he wilt meet with in the sequel of this his¬ 
tory : for thougli few of their governors ever came 
up to the full measure of Verres’s iniquity, yet \ 
the greatest part were guilty in some degree of ! 
every kind of oppression with which Verres him¬ 
self was charged. This Cicero frequently intimates i 
in his pleading, and urges the necessity of con- | 
demning him for the sake of the example, and to | 
prevent s»ch practices from growing too general i 
to be controlled*. | 

The accusation was divided into four heads; 1. | 

of corruption^n judging causes ; 2. of extortion in 
collecting the titiies and revenues of the republic ; 

3. of plundering the subjects of their statues and j 
wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste; 4. of ! 
iUeg^ and tyrannical punishments. I shall give a 
specimen or two of each from the great number 
that Cicero has collected, which yet, us he tells us, 
was but a small extract from an ini^itely greater, 
of which Verres had been actually guilty. 

’There was not an estate in Sicily, of any con- I 
siderable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his j 
emissaries ut work to find some flaw in the tide, or 
some omission in executing the eondidons of the ' 
testator, as a ground of extorting money from the I 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possession of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation, who had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of tite 
city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 
the Erycinian Venus. The statues were erected 
according to the will; yet Verres, having ^ound 

r Prolnde siqul sunt, qui in hoc reo ant potentes, aut 
audaces, aut artifices ad comunpenduin judicium velint 
esse, ita sint parati, ut disoeptante populo Komano mecum 
sibi rcni videant futuram, <ko,—In Verr. v. 71. 

• Quid igitur dloet ? Icclsse alios.—Sunt quiedam om- 
nino in to singularla*-quwdam tibl cummultisooramunia. 
Ergo omittom tuos pecnlatus, ut ob jus dicendum pecu¬ 
niae acceptaa—quw forsitan alii quoqne fecerint, Ac.—lb. j 
iii. 88. 
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I some Httle pretence tor cavilling, suborned an 
obscure Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue 
I for the estate in the name ofe Venus; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com¬ 
pound with him for about nine thousand pounds, 
and to yield to him also a famous breed of mares, 
with all ,the valuable plate and funiiture of his 
house *. • 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Halicise, had 
been accused before the late prastor, C. Sacerdos, 
of a capital crime, of which he was honourably 
acquitted; but whenVerres succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment, the prosecutors renewed their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before tlieir new 
praetor; to which Sopater, trusting to his inno¬ 
cence and the judgment of Sacerdos, readily sub¬ 
mitted without any apprehension of danger. After 
one bearing the cause was adjourned, when Timar- 
chides, the freedman and principal agent of \erres, 
came to Sopater, and admonished him as a friend, 
not to depend too much on the goodness of his 
cause and his former absolution, for that his 
adversaries had resolved to offer money to the 
praetor, who v^uld rather take it for saving, than 
destroying a criminal, and was unwilling likewise 
to reverse the judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, 
surprised at this intimation, and not knowing what 
answer to make, promised to consider of it; but 
declared himself unable to advance any large sum. 
Upon consulting his friends, they all advised him 
to take the hint, and make up the matter ; so that 
in a second meeting with Timarchides-, after 
alleging his particular want of money, he com¬ 
pounded the affair for about seven hundred pounds, 
which he paid down upon the spot”. He now 
took all his trouble to be over; but after another 
hearing, the cause was still adjourned; a«d Timar¬ 
chides came again to let him know that his accusers 
had offered a much larger sum than what he had 
given, and advised him, if he was wise, to consider 
well what he had to do. But Sopater, provoked 
by a proceeding so impudent, had not the patience 
even to hear Timarchides, but flatly told him that 
they might do wliat they pleased, for he was deter¬ 
mined to give no more. All his friends were of the 
same mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himselt 
might intend <1* do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already with the late prator, and acquitted Sopater. 
When the third hearing came on,' Verves ordered 
Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of the 
bench, to go and hear a private cause, which was 
appointed for that day, and of which he was like¬ 
wise the judge. Petilius refused, alleging that the 
rest of his assessors would be engaged In the 
present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for he 
did not desire to detain them; upon which they 
all presently withdrew, some to sit as judges, and 

• - —. 

* IIlc est Dio—de quo mnitis primariis viris testibiis 
Batisfactum est, H. fl. imdccies numeratum esse, ut earn 
causam, in qua ne tenuissima qiiidcm eusplcio posset esse, 
isto c<;gnosecnto obtinerct: prtetcrea greges nobilissitna- 
rum equarum abactos: argenti vestisque stragiila! dumi 
quod fuerlt essu direptum,—In Verr. ii. J. 

V Post ad amieos retuIU. Qui oum ei fulssont auctores 
rodimeiids saliitis. ad Tltnarchldem venlt. Kxpositis 
suis difficUltatibuH, hominem ad U. B. txxx. perduoit, 
eamqnc el pectmiam numerat.—lb. ii. 28. 


some to serve their friends in tiie other cause. | 
Minneius, (Sopater’s advocate, seeing the bench ' 
thus cleared, took it |>r grant^ that Verres would 
not proceed in the trial that day, arri was going ! 
out of the court along with the rest; when Verres 
called hi& back, and ordered him to enter upon 
the defence of his client. “ Defend liim!” says 
he ; “ before whom ?" “ Before me,” replied 

Verres, “ if you think me worthy to try a paltry 
Gigiek and Sicilian.” “I do not dispute your 
worthiness,” says Minucius, “ but wish only that 
your assessors were present, wBo are so well 
acquainted withj:he merits of the cause.” " Begin, 

I tell yon,” says Verres, “ for the^" cannot be 
present.” “^^o more can I,” replied Minucius ; 

” for Petilius begged of me also to go, and sit 
with him upon the other trial.” And when Verres 
with many threats required Itim to stay, he abso¬ 
lutely refused to act, since the bench was dismissed, 
and so left the court together with all the rest of 
Sopater’s friends. This somewhat discom|>osed 
• Verres; but after he had been whispered several 
times by his clerk Timarchides, he co'mmanded 
Sopater to speak what he had to say in his own 
defence. Sopater implored him by all the gods j 
not to proceed to sentence till the rest of the judges i 
could be present: but Verres called for the wit¬ 
nesses, and after he had heard one or two of them 
in a summary way, without their being interrogated 
by any one, put an end to the trial, and condemned 
the ariminal*. 

Among the various branches of Verres's illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best biddw. The 
priesthood of Jupiter at Syracuse was of all others 
the most honourable t the method of electing into 
it was 10 choose three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of thp citizens, whose names were 
afterwards east into aniirn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. 
Verres had sold it to Theonsnastus, and procured 
him to be named in the first instance among the 
three; but as the remaining part was to be decided 
by lot, people were in great expectation to see how 
he would manage that which was not so easily in 
his power. He commanded, therefore, in the first . 
place, that Theomnastns should be declared priest, | 
witliout casting lots; but when the Syracusiane 
remonstrated against it as contrary to their religion 
and the law, he called for the law, which ordered, 
that as many lots should be made as there were 
persons nominated, and that he whose name came 
out the first, should be the priest. He asked 
them, ‘‘howmanywere nominated;” theyanswered, 

“ three.” ” And what more then,” says he, “ is 
required by the law, than that three lots should be 
cast, and one of them drawn out?” They 
answered, ” Nothing upon which he presently 
ordered three lots, with Theomnastus’il'name upon 
every one of them, to be cast into the tiyn, and so 
by drawit^ odt any on<^ the election was deter¬ 
mined in his favour^. 

Turn repento Me testes citari jubet. niclt unuset 
alter brovlter. Nihil Interrogator. Ib-asoo, dixlsse pronun- 
eiat. Iste, properans de sella, exUuit: hominem Innocen- 
tem, a C. Sseerdote absolntum, indiota causa, de sententia 
soribe.modtol, baruspipiaquecondemnavit.—In Verr. 11.38. 

J Nuraquidigituroportet nisi tees sortes conjiol, imam 
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The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns 
in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it had for¬ 
merly done to their own princes, and was always 
gathered in kind and sent ro Rome: bat as this 
was not sufficient for the public use, the pra:tors 
had an appointment also of money from biie trea- 
j sury to purchase such farther stores as were neces- 
I sary for the current year. Npw the maimer of 
I collecting and ascertaining the quantity of the 
I tithes was settled by aif old law of King Hiero, 

; tlic most moderate and equitable of all tlftir 
I ancient tyrant^: but Verre.s, by a strange sort of 
i edict, ordered, that the owner should pay what- 
j ever the coUector demanded; brfl if he exacted 
I inure than nis due, that he should iic liable to a 
i fine of eight times the value*. Jly this edict he 
I threw the jiroperty, as it were, of the island into 
I the power of his officers, to whom he had farmed 
out the tithes; who* in virtue of the new law, 
seized into their hands the whole crop of every 
town, and obliged the owner-s to give them whatever. 
share of it, or eoinpositiun in money, they thought ^ 
fit: and if any refused, they not only jiluiidered 
them of all their goods, but even tortured their per¬ 
sons, till they had foriied them to a compliance". 
By this means Verres, having gathered a sufficient 
quantity of com from the very tithes to sup])ly the 
full demands of Rome, put the whole money, that 
he had received from the treasury, into bis 
own pocket*'; and used to brag, that he had got 
enough from this single article to screen him ^om 
any inipeachmenf: and not without reason ; since* 
one of his clerks, who had the mauagement of this 
corn-money, was proved to have got above ten 
thousand pounds from the very fees which were 
allowed for <!ollecting it*'. The poor husbandmen, 
in the iiAan t^c, having no remedy, were forced 
to run away from their houses, and desert the 
tilluge of the ground ; so that from the registers, 
which were punctually kejit in every town, of all 
the occupiers of arable lands in the island, it 
appeared, that during the three years’ government 
of Verres, above two tWrds of the whole number 
had entirely deserted their farms, and left \heir 
lands uncultivated '•i 

Apmnius, a man of infamous life and character, 
was the principal farmer of the*tlthes: who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
' no scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
I was placed to the account of the prietor. These 
word.s were charged upon him in the presence of 

I oduei ' Nihil. Oonjicl Jiibct trus. in quilius omnibus 
! Hcripturacssotnomvn FiCcIamormaximus— 

ItaJiivis illud sacordntimn ainplissimuin per hanc ratio- 
. neia Theumnatto datur.—tn Vorr. ii. .'ll. 

* Tuta llicroniea lege rejecta ot repudiatn—edtetum, 

' Judiees, aiidite prirelariiin; quantum decuniaiiiis odi- 
disset amtorum sibi decuina* dare opnrtoro, lit tontum 
I arutor decumano dare cogcretur—Ac.—Ib. ill. 10. 

i “ Aprenius venit, nmnu histrumcntuni dlripiiit, fami- 
I liam ubduxlt, pecus abegit—homipem con'pi ut suspend! 
jussit In oloastro, Ac.—lb. 23 . 

*' Jam vero ab isto unmem illara ex arario pcouniam, 
qiiom bis oportuit civitiitibus pro fruniente dari, lucrifac- 
tam vidotis.—lb. 76, Ac. 

r Tu ex peeuniu publica H. S. tredeoios soribam tuura 
permissu tuo cum abstuUsse futcare, roliqiiam tlbi ullam 
defonsionem putas esse ?—lb. 80 , 

** AgyrhiensiB ager—ducontos quinqniigiiita aratorcs 
iiabuit primo anno prarturw tuic. tiiiid iertio anno ? Oe- 
taginta—hoe peroique in omul agro deeumtmo roperiotls. 

I —lb. 61, 62, &c. 


Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse, by one 
Rubrius,' who offiered a wager and trial upon the 
proof of them ; but '’Jerres, without showing any 
concern or emotion at it, privately took care to 
hush up the matter, aiid prevent the dispute from 
proceeding any farther". 

The same wager was offered a second time, and 
in the same public manner, by one Scandilius, who 
loudly demanded judges to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able to appease the clamour of 
the man, was forced to consent, and named them 
presently out of his own band, Cornelius his physi¬ 
cian, Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius his trier; 
to whom he usually referred, all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome : but Verres 
declared, that he would not trust a cause, in which 
his own reputation was at stake, to any but his own 
friends; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his jiroofs before such arbitrators, Verres condemn¬ 
ed him in the forfeiture of his wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Apronius^ 

C. Heiiis was the principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in tlie most magni¬ 
ficent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Roman magistrates with great hospitality. He had 
a chapel in his 4i(>use, built 'by his ancestors, and 
furnished with certain images of the gods, of ad¬ 
mirable simlpture and inestimable value. On one 
side sfbod a Cupid of marble, made by Praxiteles: 
on the other, a Hercules of brass, by Myron ; with 
a little altar before each god, to denote the feligion 
and sanctity of the place. There were likewise 
two other figures of brass of two youug women, 
called Canepboric, with baskets on their heads, 
carrying things proper for sacrifice after the man¬ 
ner of the Athenians, the work of Polycletus. 
Tlicse statues were an ornament not only to Heius, 
but to Messafia itself, being known to everybody 
at Rome, and constantly visited by all strangers, to 
whom Ileius’s house was always open. The Cupid 
had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for the decora¬ 
tion of the forum in his sedileship, and was care¬ 
fully sent back to Messana ; but Verres, while he 
was Heius’s guest, would never suffer him to rest, 
till be had strijiped his chapel of lhi^gods.and the 
caiiepbora:; ami to cover the act from an appear¬ 
ance of robbery, forced Heius to enter them into 
his accounts, as if they had been sold to him for 
fifty pounds; whereas at a public auction in Rome, 
as Cicero says, they had known one single statue of 
brass, of a moderate size, sold a little before for a 
thousands. Verres had seen likewise at Ileius’s 

V ICiirum oiniilmn, qui deeumani vocabantnr, printjeps 
erat tt. illc Apronius, qucni videtis: dccujus iiuprobitato 
Hiiigulari gravissimarum U-gatiunum querimunias uudisUs. 
—In Verr. 11. 9. 

Cum i>alam Syracusis, te aiidlcnto, maximo conventu, 
P. Uiibrius Q. Ajiraniiim sponsioncIaceBsivit, nUprrmlus 
dictitarct, tv sibi in devumis vase saviuni, &o. — Jb. if- 

> IIlo tu medicum et haruspioom, et prwconem tuum 
recuiieratures dubis ? [ib. till.] Iste vires optimos recupo- 
ratoros dat, eundem illirat tnvdionm Curneliiim ct bams- 
picem Voliisianum.et Valorimnprttconem.—^Ib. 21, it. II. 

Scandilius {Kistularo do oenventu reoupcratorcs. Turn 
Istc negat so do cxistimatinnu suaculquam, nisi suis, nom- 
missurum—cogit Bvandilium qiilnqnc ilia milUa nuinmiun 
daro atquc adnumerare Apronib.—11>. 60. 

g Emt apud ileium saorarium nmgna cum dignltate in 
sdibus, a inajoribus troditum, perantiquum; in quo sigtia 
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house, B suit of curious tapestry, reckoned the best 
in Sicily, being of the kind which was called Atta- 
lic, richly interwoven with gpld; this he resolved 
also to extort from Heius, but not till he had se- 
cured the statues. As soon therefore as he left 
Messans, he began to urge Heius, by letters, to send 
him the tai)e8try to Agrigentuni,for some particular 
service which he pretended; but when he had 
once got it into his hands, he never restored it**. 
Now Messana, as it is said above, was the only city 
of Sicily that persevered to the last in the interest 
of Ve.Tes ! and at the time of the trial sent a pub¬ 
lic testimonial in his praise by a deputation of its 
eminent citizens, of which this very Heius was the 
chief. Yet when he came to be interrogated and 
cross-examined by Cicero, he frankly declared, 

! that chough he was obliged to perform what the 
j authority of his city had imposed upon him, yet 
I that he had been plundered by Verres of his gods, 
j which were left to him by his ancestors, and which 
he never would have parted with on any conditions 
j whatsoever, if it had been in his power to keep 
I them'. J 

Verres had in his family two brothers of Cilicia, 
the one a painter, the other a sculptor, on whose 
judgment he chiefly relied in his ehoice of pictures 
and statues, and all other pieces of art. They had 
been forced to fly from their country for robbing a 
I temple of Apollo, and were now employed to hunt 
out every thing that was curious and valuable in 
! Sicily, whether of public or private property. 

I These brotliers having given Verres notice of a 
I large silver ewer, belonging to Paniphilus of Lily- 
foeeum, of most elegant work, made by Boethus’**, 

I Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it to bis 
own use ; and while Pamphilus was sitting pensive 
at home, lamenting the loss of his rich ^(wsel, the 
chief ornament of his sideboard, and the pride of 
j his feasts, another messenger came running to him, 

I with orders to bring two silver cups illso, which he 

I was known to have, adorned with figures in relief, 

to be shown to the praetor. Pamphilus, for fear of 
greater mischief, took up his cups and carried them 
away himself: when he came to the palace Verres 
happened to be asleep, but the brothers were walk¬ 
ing in the hall, and waiting to receive him ; who, as 
soon as they scov him, asked fur the cups, which he 
accordingly produced. Tliey commended the work ; 

; whilst he with a sorrowful face began to complain, 
that if they took his cups from him, he should have 
nothing of any value left in his house. The bro¬ 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 

pnicherrima quatuor, summa ortificio, summa nubilitato, 
Ac. pn VeiT. Iv. 2.] C. Claudius, ciijiis icdilitatcm niag- 
I Dificentissimam scimus fuisao, usus est hoc Cupidinc tarn 
diu, dum forutn djis Immortalibus, populoquo RSmanu 
habuit finiatuin.—Hwe omnia, quo; dixi, signa ab Mcio do 
sacrario Verres abstulit, Ac. [ib. 3.] Ita JusHlstl, opinor, 
ipsiun In tabulos referro. [ib. 6.] In auctiono slgnnm 
aenenm non magnum 11. H. exx miilibuB venire non vidi¬ 
mus ?—In Verr. Iv. 7- 

*> QAld ? ilia Attalica, tota Sicilia nominata, ab eodem 
Hcio poripetasmata emere ubIltUB ea?—At quomodo abs¬ 
tulit ? Ac.—lb. 12. 

< fttiid enim poterat Heius rcspondcro ?—Prime dixit, 
se Ilium publico laudare, quod sibi ita mandatum csset: 
doinde neque se ilia liabuisse vonalia, neque ulla condi¬ 
tions, si utrum vellet Uccret, a<]duci unquam potuisse ut 
vraiderst iUa, Ac.—,In Verr. iv. 7. 

■< A celebrated Cai'tbaginian sculptor, who left many 
famous works behind him.—Vid. FUn. Hist. Nat. zxxtil. 

12; it. xzxiv. 8, 


would give to preserve them ; in a word, they de¬ 
manded forty crowns; he ofiered twenty : but while 
they were Abating, awaked and called for 

the cups, which beinf presently shown to him, the 
brothers took occasion to observe, that they did 
not answer to the account that had been given of 
them, and were but of paltry work, not fit to be 
seen among his plate; to whose authority Verres 
readily submitted, and so Pamphilus saved his 
cups'. • 

in the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which bud been i^istored to them 
from Carthage by Scipio, and was worshifiped by 
the people with* singular devotion, aijd an annual 
festival. This; statue Verres resolved'to have, and 
commanded the chief magistrate, Sopater, to see it 
taken down and conveyed to Messana. But the 
people were so inflamed and mutinous upon it, 
that Verres did not persist ih his demand at that 
time ; but when ho was leaving the place, renewed 
his orders to Sopater, with severe threats, to see 
,his command executed. Sopater pro|)Osed the mat¬ 
ter to the senate, who universally protested against 
it : in short, Verres returned to the. town, and in¬ 
quired for the statue ; but was told by Sopater, 
that the senate would not suffer it to be taken 
down, and had made it capital for any one to meddle, 
with it without their orders. “ Uo not tell me,’"says 
Verres, “ of your senate and your orders ; if you do 
not presently deliver the statue, you shall be 
seoqrged to death with rods.” Soi)ater with tears 
moved the affair again to the senate, and related 
the prtetor's threats ; but in vain : they broke up 
in disorder, without giving any answer. Tliis was 
reported by Sopater to Verres, who wag sitting 
in his tribunal : it was the midst of winter, the 
weather extremely cold, and it rainetj ver\*heavily, 
when Verres ordered Sojiater to be stripped, and 
carried into the market-place, and there to be (icd 
upon an equestrian statue of C. Marcellns, and 
exposed, naked as he was, to the rain and the cold, 
and stretched in a kind of torture upon the brazen 
horse ; where he must necessarily have perished, if 
the p'eople of the town, ouPof compassion to him, 
had not forced their senate to grant the Mercury 
to Verres 

Young Antioclloa, King of Syria, having been at 
Rome to claim the kingdom of Egypt in right of 
his mother, passed through Sicily at this time on 
his return home, and came to Syracuse; where 
Verres, who knew that he bad a great treasure with 
him, received him with a particular civility ; made 
him large presents of wine, and all refreshments 
' Cybiratw sunt fratros—quorum aiturum flngere oplnnr 
G ocra Kolitum esso, altcrum csso ]iiut(»rem,.—Canos vona- . 
ticos dicoroB, ita odorabantnr omnia et pervostigabant.—In 
Verr. iv. 1.3. 

Memini Pamphilum Ulybtetanam mihl narraro, cum 
iste ab sesc hydriom Hootlii mauu factam, prsnslaru o|>ere 
ct grand! poudero, per pfitestatem abstulisset; so sane 
tristem et contnrbatnm dumum revertiase, Ac.—ib. 14. 

•u Turn iste: Quam mihi roligionem isarros f quam pm- 
nam? quem senatum ? VivumtononroHnquam: murlore 
virgis, nisi signum traditur—Erat hioms summa, tein- 
pcstas, nt fpaum Sopatnun dicere audlstis, perfrigida; 
imbor maximus, cum ipse imperat lictoribus, ut tiupatrum 
—prccipitem in forum dcjloiant, nudumque ounstituant 
—cum esset vinctus nudus in airo, in imbrl, in frignre. 
Neque tamen finis liuic injiiriw crudolitatlquo flebat, 
donee pepulus ntquo universa multltudo, atroeitate rcl 
commota, senatum clamore coeglt, ut ei simulaorum 
illud Morcurii poUiceretur.—^Ib. 38,4U, j 
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for his table, and entertained him most magnifi¬ 
cently at sapper. The king, pleased wiiii this com¬ 
pliment, invited Verres in hR turn to sup with him ; 
when his sideboard was dressed out in a royal man¬ 
ner with his richest plate, and many vessjds of solid 
gold set with precious stones; among which there 
i was a large jug for wine, made out of one entire 
\ gem, with a handle of gold to it. Verres greedily 
i surveyed and admired every piecie ; and the king 
I rejoiced to see the Roman prastor so well satined 
with his entertainment. The next morning, Verres 
I sent to the king to borrow some of his choicest ves¬ 
sels, and particularly the jug, for *he sake of show- 
I ing them, at he pretended, to his (jjvn workmen ; 
i all which, the king having no suspicion of him, 
readily sent. But besides these vessels of domestic 
use, the king had brought with him a large candle¬ 
stick, or branch for Several lights, of inestimable 
j value, all made of jirecions stones, and adorned with 
the richest jewels, which he had designed for an 
I ofieriug to Jupiter Capitolinus ; but finding the 
repairs of the cajiitol not finished, and no place ye1^ 
I ready for the reception of his oflering, he rc.solved 
i t<» carry it back without showing it to anybody, 

I that the beauty of it might be new and the more 
surprising when it cainc to be first seen in that tem- 
I pie. Verres, having got intelligence of this candle¬ 
stick, sent again to the king, to beg by all means 
\ that he would favour him with a sight of it, promis¬ 
ing that he would not sufiVir any one else to see it. 

I The king sent it presently by his stirvants, "who, 
alter they hud uncovered and shown it to Verres, 
e.\pecU;d to carry it back with them to the kingi 
but Verres declared, that he could not sufficiently 
admire the beauty of the work, and must have more 
time tiA-ontemi)latc it; and obliged them therefore 
to go away and leave it with him. Several days 
))assed, and the king heard nothing from Verres ; 
so that he thought proi}er to remind him, by a civil 
message, of sending bucl^ the vessels ; but Verres 
ordered tlie servants to call again some other time. 

I In short, after a second message with no better suc- 
i cess, the king was foAed to speak to Verres him¬ 
self ; upon which Verres earnestly entreated him 
to make him a present of the candlestick. The 
king affirmed \t to be impossil^euon the account of 
' his vow to Jupiter, to which many nations were 
witnesses. Verres then began to drop some threats, 
j but finding them of no more effect than his entreat- 
i ics, he commanded the king to depart instantly out 
! of his proviniie : declaring, that he had received 
j intelligence of certain pirates, who were coming 
from his kingdom to invade Sicily. The poor king, 
finding himself thus abused and robbed of his trea- 
sure, went into the great square of the city, and in 
I a jrablic assembly of the people, calling upon the 
gods and men to bear testimony to the injury, 
i made a solemn dedication to Jupiter of the candle- 
I stick, which he had vowed and designed for the 
capitol, and which Verres had forcibly taken from 
I him ”. 

When any vessel, ricldy laden, happened to 
arrive in the ports of Sicily, it was generally seized 

j a Itox maxlmu conventu Syraciisis in fora flens, ao 
dooB homlnesquo contestanH, clnraaro coppit,—candela¬ 
brum factum e gemniis, quod in Capitollnm misaurus 
eoset, id sibi C. Verrem abstulisso.-ld ctsi untoi jam 
mraite et cngltatione sua oonsecratum essot, tamen tuni bo 
in lUo oonventu otvitim Romanorum dare, donare, diciu’e, 
eonaeorare Jovl Optimo Maximo, dto.—In Vorr. iv. 28, 29. 


by his spies and informers, on pretence of its com- | 
ing from Spain, and being filled with Sertoiins’s j 
soldiers : and when tlR commanders exhibited their i 
bills of lading, with a sample of their goods, to , 
prove themselves to be fair traders, who came from | 
different quarters of the world, some producing j 
Tyrian par[>le, others Arabian spiges, seme jewels j 
and precious stones, others Greek wines and Asia- | 
tie slaves ; the very proof, by which they hoped to !■ 
save themselves, was their certain ruin: Verres ! 
declared their goods to have been acquired by piracy, ' 

and seizing the ships with their cargoes to his own j 
use, committed the whole crew to prison, thou^ the ■ 

greatest part of them perhaps were Roman citizens, i 
There was a famous dungeon at Syracuse, called the 
Lalomire, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of | 
a solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius 
the Tyrant. Here Verres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chmns, whom he bad first injured 
to a degree that made it necessary to destroy them ; 
whence few or none ever saw the light again, but 
#ere commonly strangled by his orders”. 

One Gavins, however, a Roma* citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread¬ 
ful place, and run away to Messana; where, fancy¬ 
ing himself out of danger, and being ready to 
embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where Verres should be sure to hear of him. 
But he might as well have said the words in the 
prsetor’s palace, as at Messana; for he was pre¬ 
sently seized and secured till Verres’s arrival, who, 
coming thither soon after, condemned him as a spy 
of the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market¬ 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
jmrpose,*on a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
looking towards Italy, that the poor wretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight as it were of his homer. 

Tlie coasts of Sicily being much infested by pi- i 
rates, it was the custom of all prwtors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet was provided by a contribu¬ 
tion of the maritime towns, each of which usually 
furnished a ship, with a certain nui^er of men and 
provisions : but Verres for a valuame consideration 
sometimes remitted the ship, and alwa^discharged 
as many of the men as were able to p!^ for it. A 
fleet however was equipped of seven ships ; but for 
show rather than service, without their complement 
either of men or stores, and wholly unfit to act 
against an enemy ; and the command of it was 

o ^uajeunquo navis ex Asia venoret, statim certiB indi- 
cibnB ot cuBtodibus tonebatnr: vectoruH onuios In l.ato- 
niias conjicictaantur: onora atqne meroes in i>r«etoriam 
doroum deforebantnr—eos Pertorianosmilites ossc, atque 
a Dianio fugonj dicebat, &c.—In Verr. 1. fl. .16. 

Lataraias Syracusanas omnes audistis. Opus est ingens 
magnifieum rcgiim ao tyrannorum. Tutiini est exsiixo 
mirandam In altitudinem depresso—niliil tarn CTausum 
ad cxltus, nihU tarn tutum ad cuBtodias, neo fieri nee 
cogitari potest, [lb. 27.] Career ilie, qul est n enidciiBslnio 
tyranno Rionyaio factus, quse Latomiic vocaiitnr, in istius 
imperlo domiclliam civlum Romanorum fuii—lb. .M. 

p Oavius hio quern dico. Coaanus, euni In illo nuincro 
civium ab isto in vlncla conjectus esset, et neseio qiui ra- 
tlone clam e Latomiis profugi«aet—loqul MeBsansc cwpit, 
ct queri, bo civem Romamun In vincia oonjectum, slbl 
recta Iter esse Romam, Verrl se prwBtu. advenienti futu- 
^ ntm* lb. 
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given by him, not to his queestor, or one of his 
lieutenants, as it was usual, but to Cleomenes a 
Syracusian, whose wife was<nis mistress, that he 
might enjoy her 6ompany the more freely at home, 
while the husband was employed abroad. For in¬ 
stead of spending the summer, as other governors 
used to do, in a^rogress through his province, he 
quitted the palace of Syracuse, and retired to a lit- 
ue island, adjoining to the city, to lodge in tents, or 
[ rich pavilions, pitched close by the fountain of Are- 
thusa; where, forbidding the approach of men or 
busiimss to disturb him, be passed two of the hot 
monmsin the company of his favourite women, and 
all the delicacy of pleasure that art and luxury could 
invent s. 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra¬ 
cuse in great pomp, and saluted Verres and his 
company, as it passed; when the Roman prsetor, 
says Cicero, who had not been seen before for many 
I days, showed himself at last to the sailors, standing 
I on the shore in slippers, with a purple cloak and 

I vest, flowing down to his heels, and leaning on the 

I shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable squad- 
! ron’’: which, iLstead of scouring the seas, sailed 
I no farther after several days, than into the port of 
j Pachynus. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
j they were surprised with an account of a number 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very 
near to them : upon which, the admiral Cleomenes 
cut his cables in a great fright, and, with all tl>a sail 
that he could make, fled away towards Pelorus, 
and escaped to land : the rest of the ships followed 
him as fast as they could ; but two of them, which 
I sailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and one 
I of the captains killed : the other captains quitted 
I their ships, as Cleomenes had done, and got safe 
I to land. The pirates, finding the ships Tieserted, 
set fire to them all that evening, and the next day 
I sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
I reached into thevery heart of the town; where, after 
they had satisfied their curiosity, and filled the 
city with a general terror, they sailed out again at 
j leisure, and in good order, in a kind of triumph 
I over Verres and the authority of Rome". 

The news of a Roman fleet burnt, and Syracuse 
I insulted by pirj^es, made a great noise through all 

I a Krat ct Nice, facie eximia, uxor CicunicnisSynuiusanl 
; —istc autem olm vir esset Syracusis, nxorem ojus piirum 

I pfiterat animo solute ac lihoro tot in acta dies scx'uni lia- 
I bere. Itaqnc excogitat rem singularcm. Naves, qtiibus 
Icgatiis prwfiierat. tUoumcoii tradit. Class! popiili Jto- 
niani Cleoincncm Syracuaanum praccsse Jubet. Ilcxi co 
facit, ut non solum ille abosset a donio—Nam wstatc 
sumnia, quo teniiwrc ewteri prwtores obire prnviuciam. 
et ooncursarc consiicverunt, eo touiporo—ad luxurium, 
libidinesque suas—tabemacuia, carbasois intenta- veiis, 
collouarl Jussit in littorc, Stc. —In Terr, v. 31, 

' Ipse autem, qui visus multis diebtis non esset, turn 
se taraen in conspcctum nautis paiillisper dedit. Stetit 
■Boleatus prwtor popult Romani cum pallio purpureo, 
timicaqgc talari, muUercuIa nixiis in tittore.—Ih. .'13. 

Quintilian greatly admires tin's short description, as 
placing the very seen# and fact before our eyes, and sug¬ 
gesting still mucb more than is expressed by it: [viii. 3.] 
but the concise elegance and expressivo brevity. In which 
its beauty consists, cannot possibiy be preserved in a 
translation. 

* Tunc prtedonhm duxHeraoleo repenteprteter spem, 
non vua virtute—victor, classem pulcherrimam popult 
Romani in littus expulsam et ejeotam, cum primum a<l- 
vesperasoeret, infiammari inconiUque jussit, &c.—^Ib. 35, 
36. 


Sicily. The captaina, in excuse of tliemselves, 
were forced^to tell the truth; that their ships were 
scandalously unprovided both with men and stores, 
and in no condition to face an enemy; each of 
them reliving how many of their sailors had been 
discharged by Verres’s particular orders, on whom 
the whole blame was justly laid. When this came 
to his ears, he sent for the captains, and after 
threatening them very severely for talking in that 
maimer, forced them to declare, and to testify it 
also in writing, that every one of jtheir ships had 
its foil complement of all things necessary; but 
finding, after all, that there was no wav of stilling 
the clamour, fpd that it would necessarily reach 
to Rome, he resolved, for the extenuation of 
his own crime, to sacrifice the poor captains, and 
put them all to death, except the admiral Cleomenes, 
the most criminal of them all, and at his request 
the commander also of his ship. In consequence 
of this resolution, the four remaining captains, 
after fourteen days from the action, when they 
'sHsjiectcd no danger, were arrested and clapt into 
irons. They were ail young men, of the principal 
families of Sicily, some of them the only sons of 
aged parents, who came presently in great conster¬ 
nation to Syracuse, to solicit the prcctor for their 
pardon. But Verres was inexorable; and having 
thrown them into his dungeon, where nohody was 
suffered to speak with them, condemned them to 
lose their heads : whilst all the service that their 
unhappy )>urents could do for thetd, was to bribe 
the executioner to dispatch them with one stroke, 
instead of more, which he brutally refused to do, 
unless he was paid for it, and to purcliase of 
Timarchides the liberty of giving tliem Imrial *. 

It happened, however, before this loijp of tAi fleet, 
tliat a single pirate-siiip was taken by Verres’s 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board 
a great number of handsqgne young fellows. There 
was a band of musicians among them, whom Verres 
sent away to Rome a present to a friend ; and the 
rest, uflio had either youth, %r beauty, or skill in 
any art, were distributed to his clerks and depen¬ 
dents, to be kept for his use; but the few who were 
old and deformed, aware committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment". The captain of 
tliesc pirates had long been a terror to the Sicilians; 
so that they were all eager to see his person and to 
feed their eyes with his execution : but being rich, 
he found means to redeem his head, and was care¬ 
fully kept out of sight, and conveyed to some 
private custody, till Verres could make the best 
market of him. The people in the mean time grew 
impatient and clamorous for the death of the pirates, 

t Cloomenem ct navarchos ad se vocarl jubet; accusat 
cos, quod hujiitonodi de se sermones habuorint: mgat ut 
id facerc desistant, et hi sub quisquenavl dlcat se tantum 
Iiabnisse nautarum, quantum oportnerit. UU se osten- 
dunt quod veilet esse faoturos. Iste in tai^las refort ; ob- 
signat sl;nifs ainioomm. Jste hciminiblut'miseris inno- 
centibusquo injicl catenas jubet. Venlunt Syrooiisas 
parcntcB proplnquique misororum adolescentinm, Ac.— 
In Vorr. v. !W. 4<l, &c. 

V Erat ea navis plena juventntis formosissiniw, pt^na 
argenti .‘facti atquo signati, nnilta cum stragula vesie— 
siqul sanes aut dofumios erant, eos in hostlum nnmero 
ducit, qui nliquid formic, aitatis, artificilque babobant, 
abduoit otnnes, nonnullos soribis suts fllio, cohortlqne 
distribult. Bympboniooos homines sex ouidam amloo sue 
Romom munorl misit, Ac.—Ib. 25, Ac, 
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whom all other praetors used to execute as soon as 
taken; and knowing the number of t}|pm to be 
great, could not be satisflicdgrith the few old and 
decrepit, wham Verres willingly sacrificed to their 
; resentment. He took this opportunity, therefore, 
to clear the dungeon of those Roman Citizens, 
whom he had reserved for such an occasion, and 
I now brought out to execution as a part of the pirati¬ 

cal crew; but to prevent the imprecations and 
' cries, which citizens used to make of their bci;)g 
free Romans, and to hinder their being known also 
' to any other citizens there present, he produced 
them all with their heads and faces ^so muffled up, 
that they couid neither be heard nor seen, and in 
that cruel manner destroyed great* numbers of 
innocent men*. But to finish at last this whole 
story of Verre.s: after he had lived many years in 
a miserable exile, forgotten and de.sertcd by all his 
fri6nds, he is said to have been relieved by the 
generosity of Ciceror; yet was proscribed and 
murdered after all by Marc Antony, for the sake 
of his fine statues and Corinthian vessels, which he 
refused to part with* : happy only, as Lactantius 
says, before his death, to have seen the more 
deplorable end of his old enemy and accuser, 
Cicero*. 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the concessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restora¬ 
tion of the tribunician power, and.the right*of 
judicature to the eijiiestriun order; till after various 
contests and tumult^ excited annualiy on that 
account by the tribuTOs, they ivere gratified this 
year in them both; in the first by Pomjrcy the 
consul, i)^ the second by L. Cotta the prietor'’. 
The tribunes ware strenuously assisted in all this 
struggle by J. Ciesar'-', and as strenuously opposed 
by all who wished well to the tranquillity of the 
city : for long experience had shewn that they had 
always been, not only the Aief disturbers of the 
public peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, 
hut the constant tools ^f all the ambitious, who 
had any designs of advancing themselves above the 
laws'*: for by corrupting one or more of the tribunes, 
which they were sure to efi'eet by paying their full 
price, they could either obtain^rom the people 
whatever they wanted, or obstruct at least whatever 
should be attempted against them so that this 
act was generally disliked by the hotter sort, and 
gave a suspicion of no good intentions in Pomjiey ; 
who, to remove all jealousies against him on this, 
or any otlier account, voluntarily took an oath, 
that on the expiration of his consulship he would 

X Arehipiratam ipsum vidit nemo—cum omnee, iit mos 
est, concurrorent, qmercrent, vidoro cuperent, &c. [In 
Verr. V, 26.j Cum mnxitnus niinierus deesset, turn iste 
in oorum luuiim, quos donuini suam dc piratis abduxerat, 
substltuere ewpit cives Hom:moR, quus in ctu-twrem antoa 
conjooerat. Itaque alii rives Konumi no cognoscerentur, 
oapitibus ,obvolutis e curccrc ad |)alitm atqno nooom 
rnpiubantiu-, Ao.—^Ib. 28, Ac. 

Quid de multitiidino dioemus oorum, qui oapitibus in- | 
volutis in piratonmi oaptivorumqne niiniom produceban- 
tur, ut Hocurt ferirontur.—Ib. 60. J tienec. vi. Siiasor. 6. 

* Plln. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 2. • Lnotan. il. 4. 

b Moo oonsulatu Fompeius tribunleiam potestatem r»- 
stitult, cujus imoginom Sylla sine re roMquerat.—VuU. 
Fat. ii. no. 

Aucturos lestituende tiibuniciio potestatis eni^issime 
juvit.—Suston. in J. Css. i. 4 Legib. iii. 9. 


accept no public command or government, but 
content himself with the condition of a private 
senator*. 4 

Plutarch speaks of this act as the effect of ' 
Pompey’s gratitude to the people for the extraur- ' 
dinary honours which thpy had heaped upon him : j 
but Cicero makes the best excuse for* it after 
Pompey’s death, which the thing itsfilf would bear, j 

by observing that a statesman must always con- ' 

aider not only what is best, but what is necessary ! 

tothetimes; thatPompey well knew the impatience | 
of the people ; and that they would not bear the ! 
loss of the tribunician power much longer; and it 
was the part, therefore, of a good citizen not to ; 

leave to a bad one the credit of doing what was too v 

popular to be withstood*. But whatever were j 

Pompey's views in the restitution of this power, | 

whether he wanted the skill or the inclination to I 

apply it to any bad purpose, it is certain that he j 

had cause to repent of it afterwards, when Cffisar, | 

who had a better head with a worse heart, took tiie 
•advantage of it to his ruin ; and by the help of the 
tribunes was supplied both with the power and the 
pretext for overturning the republic*^ 

As to the other dispute, about restoring the 
right of judging to the knights, it was thought the 
best way of correcting the insolence of the nobles> 
to subject them ato the judicature of an inferior 
order, who, from a natural jealousy and envy 
towards them, would be sure to punish their 
oppres^ons with proper severity. It was ended 1 
however at last by a compromise, and a new law i 
was prepared by common consent, to vest this 
power jointly in the senators and the knights; I 
from each of which orders a certain number was to ! 
be drawn annually by lot, to sit in judgment together i 
with the pry tor upon all causes'*. 

But for the more effectual cure of that general : 
license and corruption of morals, which had in- I 
fected all ordeA, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of censors : it ought regularly , 
to have been made every five years, but had now 
been intermitted from tUe time of Sylla for about | 
seventeen. These censors were the guardians of j 
the discipline and manners of the city', and had a i 
power to punish vice and immorality by some mark ' 
of infamy in all ranks of men, fron»*the highest i 

to the lowest. The persons now chosen were i 

L. Gellius and Cn. Lentulus ; both of them men¬ 
tioned by Cicero as Iiis particular acquaintance, | 
and the last as his intimatefriend'*. Their authority, 
after so lung an intermission, was exercised with 
that severity which the libertinism of the times 
required; for they expelled above sixty-four from 
the senate for notorious immoralities, the greatest 
part for the detestable practice of taking money for 

* Qui cum cunsul laudnbilitor juruuset, sc in nnllam 
provinciom ex ei> magistratu Iturum,—Tell. Fat. ii. 31, 

11)0 Legib. 3. U. 

s “Ore 81) *al /adAKrro ru Ilofiinjlf /tere^if Aj)(r« tJ)*' 
adffit M ri> kpxatov. *Ap- 
pian. U. p. 445. ^ 

•> Per idem tempns Cotta judieondr munus, quod C. 
Gracchus oreptum sonatui, ad Kqultes, Sylla ab illis od 
senatum transtulerat, aequoilter inter uiruinque ordincm | j 
partitusest.—Toil. Pat. ii. .32. jj 

i Tu es piwfectus moribus, magister vetoris disciplinie || 
BO severitatis.—Fro Cluentio, 46. 

k Nam mihl oum ambubua est amicitia: cum altera 
vero, inagaus uafis et summa neceasitudo.—Pro Cluentio, 

42. 
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Judging c»U8ei;|, and among them C. Antonius, 
the uncle of the triamTir; subscribing their reasons 
for it, that he had plund^ed the allies, declined 
a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was not master of 
bis estate”: yet this very Antonius was elected 
mdile and pr»tor soon after in his proper course, 
and witlpn six years advanced to the consulship : 
which confirms what Cicero says of this censorian 
animadversion, that it was become merely nominal, 
and had no other effect than of putting a man to 
the blush". 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero entered 
tqXJn the sedileship, and in one of his speeches gives 
us a short account of the duty of it: “I am now 
chosen sedile, says he, and am sensible of what is 
committed to me by the Roman people: I am to 
exhibit with the greatest solemnity the most sacred 
sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera ; am to appease 
and conciliate the mother Flora to the people and 
city of Rome, by the celebration of the public 
games; am to furnish out those ancient shows, 
Sie first which were called Roman, with all pos., 
Bible dignity and religion, in honour of Jupiissr, 
Juno, Minetja; am to take care also of all the 
sacred edifice, and indeed of the whole city, &c." ” 
The people were passionately fond of all these 
games and diversions; and the public allowance 
for them being but small, according to the frugality 
of the old republic, the sediles supplied the rest at 
their own cost, and were often ruined by it. For 
every part of the empire was ransacked fbr what 
was rare and curious, to adorn the splendour of 
their shows : the Forum, in which they were ex¬ 
hibited, was usually beautified with porticoes built 
for the purpose, and filled with the choicest statues 
and pictures which Rome and Italy afforded. 
Cicero reproaches Appius for drainingjSreece and 
the islanrk of all their furniture of this kind for 
the ornament of his sedileship v; and Verres is said 
to have supplied his friends, llorttnsius and Me- 
tellus, with all the fine statues of which he had 
plundered the provinces'). 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero’s time 
had distingtushed themselves by an extraordinary 
expense and magnificence in this magistracy; Lu- 
cuUus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius', and C. 
Antonias ; ^ho, though expelled so lately from 
the senate, entertained the city this year with 
stage-plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; 
in which he was followed afterwards by Murena*: 

I Quob autem duo cenwrcs, clarissimi viri furti et cap- 
tarum pccuniarum nomine notaverunt: il non modo in 
senatum rodienmt, scd etiam Ulorum ipsamm rerum 
Judiciis absoluU sunt.—Pro Cluent. 42; It, Pigh. Annal. 
ad A. IT. 683. a, Aaconins In Orat. in Tog. Oand, 

■> Censoris Judicium nilill fere damnato affert preetcr 
ruborem. Itaque quod omnis ca Judicatio veraatur tnn- 
tmnmodo in nomine, animadversio ilia ignominia dicta 
est.—^Fragment, e lib. iv. De Repub. ex Monio. 

° In Verr. v. 14. 

F Omnia signn, tabulas, omomentorum quod superfait 
in AniB ot conuuunlbuB locls, tota e OriEcia atque insulls 
omnibus, honoris nppuli Romani causa, deportavit.—Pro 
Dom. ad Pont. 43.* 

4 Asoonius. V Be OfBo. li. 16. 

• Ego qui trinos ludos wdUis feccram, tamen Antonii 
India oommovebor. Tibi, qui cosu nuIlOB fuceras, nihil 
hajus istam ipsam, quam tu irrldes, argenteam soenam 
adversatam putas?—^Pro Mtiren. 20. 

Mox, quod etlom fii municipiis imitantur, C. Antonius 
ludos soena argentes fecit t -itasn L, afoTena.—Plin. Uist. 
Rat. zxxiii. 3. 


yet J. Caesar outdid them all: and in the sports 
exhibited &r his father’s funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild 
beasts were then first seen to tread oq that metal*: 
but the excess of his expense was but in proportion 
to the excess of his ambition; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship, he the empire. 
Cicero took the middle way, and observed the rale 
which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of an 
ejmense agreeable to his circumstances"; so as 
neither to hurt his character by a sordid illibera- 
lity, nor his fortunes by a vair» ostentation of 
magnificence; since the one, by making a man 
odious, deprivSs him of the power o^ doing good ; 
the other, by making him necessitous, puts him 
under the temptation of doing ill: thus Mamercus, 
by declining the sedileship through frugality, lost 
the consulship": and Csesar, by his prodigality, 
was forced to repair his own ruin by ruining tlie 
republic. 

But Cicero’s popularity was built on a more 
,{ solid foundation, the affection of his citixens, from j 

a sense of his merit and services ; yet, in compli- | 

ance with the custom and humour of the city, he | 

furnished the three solemn shows above mentioned, I 

to the entire satisfaction of the people: an ex|iense ! 

which he calls little, in respect to the great ho- ' 

nours which he had received from themr. The j 

Sicilians, during his sedileship, gave him effectual i 

proofs of their gratitude, by supjdying him largely I 

wiyi all manner of provisions which their island | 

afforded, for the use of his table and the public i 

feasts, which he was obliged tu provide in this j 

magistracy: but instead ^making any jirivate 
advantage of tiieir liberality, he applied the whole 
to tlie benefit of the poor; and by the help of this 
extraordinary supply contrived to r^iduct^the price 
of victuals in the markets." 

Hortensius was one of the consuls of this year; 
which produced nothing memorable but the dedi¬ 
cation of tbs Capitol ky Q- Lutatius Catulus. It 
' had been burnt down in Sylia’s time, who under¬ 
took the care of rebuildi^ it, but did not live to 
see it finished, which hY lamented in his last 
illness, as the only thing wanting to complete his 
felicity". By his death that charge fell to Catulus, 
as being con6ul4bii the time, who dedicated it this 
summer with great pomp and solemnity, and bad 
the honour to have his name inscribe on the 
front’’. 

Un the occasion of this festival, he is said to 

t CKsar. qui pogtea dictator fult, primug in wdilitate, 
miuiere pati-is funobri, oinnl apjiaratu arenK argentco 
usns est, ferasquo arsonteis vasis inqedcre turn primum 
visum.—riin. Hist. Nat. xxxilf. .3. 

v Quaro si postnlatur a popultv^-fociendam est, modo 
pro focultntibus ; nos ipsl ut feoimus.—Be Offie. ti. 17. 

" Ibid, 

T Nam pro ampUtudlne honornm, quos ooactis suffra- 
giis adept! sumus, sane exigaus sumtus edfltotis fait.— 
lb. 3.3. * Plutarch, in ii!ic. 

• lioc tamen felicitati sub defulsse oonfeesus est, quod 
Capitolium non dedloavisset.—Plln. Hist. Nat. vii. 43. 

Curam victor Sylla susceplt, neque tamen dedicavit; 
boo unum felicitati negatum.—Tacit. Hist. lii. 72. 

b The following insoription was found in the ruins of 
the Capitol, and is suppos^ by some to be the very original 
which Catulns put up; whore it remained, os Tacitus 
says, to the time of Vltetlius.—^Ib. 

<1. BVTATIVS Q. P. 4. N. OATVLVS. CO0. 
SVBSTBVCTIONEM. ET TABVLAIUVM. EX B. C. 

* FACIVNBVM. CVBAV. 
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have introduced eome instancea of luxury not 
known before in Rome, of covering the area, in 
which the people sat, with a puqde v#il, imitating 
the colour of the sky, and defending from the in¬ 
juries of ilf; and of gilding the tiles of tliis noble 
fabric, which were made of copper: jpr though 
the ceilings of temples had before been sometimes 
gilt, yet this was the first use of gold on the out¬ 
side of any building*'. Thus the Capitol, like all 
ancient structures, rose the more beautiful from its 
ruins; which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying 
a particular gompliment to Catulus in Verres’s 
trial, where he was one of the judges: for Verres 
having intercepted, as it is said* above, the rich 
I candlesticlAf king Antiochus, wbi<j|i was designed 
j for the Capitol, Cicero, after he had charged him 
with it, takes occasion to say, “I address myself 
, here to you, Catulus, for 1 am speaking of your 
noble and beautiful Monument: it is your part to 
show not only the severity of a judge, but the 
animosity of an accuser. Your honour is united 
with that of this temple, and, by the favour of the 
senate and people of Rome, your name is conse? 
j crated with it to all posterity: it must be your 
care therefore that the Capitol, as it is now re- 
: stored more splendidly, may be furnished also 
, more richly than it was before; as if the fire had 
been sent on purj'ose from heaven, not to destroy 
I tlie temple of Jupiter, but to require from us one 
more shining and magnificent than tlie former''.’’ 
In this year Cicero is 8up]>osed to have defended 
[ Fontcius and Cmcina. Fonteius had been jJrKtor 
I of the Narbonese Caul for three years, and was 
afterwards accused by the people of the province, 
and one of tlieir princes, Induciomarus, of great 
oppression and exactions in his government, and 
especiaffy of,imposing an arbitrary tax on the 
exjxirtation of their wines. 'J'Jiere wtire two hear¬ 
ings in the cause, yet but one speecli of Cicero’s 
reiiiaining, and that so imperfect, that we can 
hardly form a ju<lgment« either of the merit or 
the issue of it. tficero allows the charge of the 
wines to be a beavy^one, if true''; and by his 
method of defence one would suspect it to be so, 
since bis pains are chiefiy employed in exciting an 
aversion to tlie accusers, and a compassion to the 
criminal. For, to destroy tHfe Credit of the wit¬ 
nesses, he represents the whole nation, “ as a 
drunken, impious, faithless people; natural ene¬ 
mies to all religion, without any notion of the 
sanctity of an oath, and polluting the altars of 
their gods with human sacrifices : and what faith,- 
what piety,” says he, ” can you imagine to be in 

V Quod primus omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capi- 
tolium deilicarct—Piin. xix. I. Cum sua a-tas vurie de 
Catulo cxistimavvrit, quod tcgulus crreiis Cupitolii inuu- 

rasset primus_lb. xxxiii. 3. Thoiigli J’iiny calls Catulus 

tbo first inventor of tlieso piirplu veils, yet X.,ucretiu8, wlio, 
as some think, died in this year, or, as otiiors more pro¬ 
bably, about sixteen years after, sjieaks of them os of 
oommon use In all the theatres. 

Carbasua ut quondam magnis intenta theatris. 

Lib. vi. 108. 

Et viilgo faciimt id lutea, rnssaque vela, 

Et forrughm, onm magnis intenta theatris. 

Per maios volgata, trabosquo tremeutia flutant. 

Lib. iv. 73. 

J. Cffisar covered tbo whole Forum with them, and the 
later emperors the amphitheatres, in ail their shows of 
gladiators and other sports.—Dio, xlUl. 

" In Verr. Iv. 31. c Fonteio, 6. 


those, who think iSiat the gods are to be appeased 
by cruelty and human blood'?” And to raise at 
last the pity of the judges, he urges in a pathetic 
peroration the interdtesioo and tears of Fonteius’ 
sister, one of the vestal virgins, who was then 
present; opposing the piety and prayers of this 
holy suppliant, to the barbarity and peijuries of 
the impious Gauls; and admonishing the bench of 
the danger and arrogance of slighting the suit of 
one, whose petitions, if the gods should reject, 
they themselves must be all undone, &c. * 

The cause of CsBcina was about the right of suc¬ 
cession to a private estate, which depended on a 
subtle point of law arising from the interpreta¬ 
tion of the proetor’s interdict: it shows, however, 
his exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, add 
that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his usual diligence in pleading 
causes. 

After the. expiration of his sedilesbip he lost bia 
cousin Lucius Cicero, the. late comjtauiott of his 
journey to .Sicily ; whose death he laments with all 
the marks of a tender affection, in the following 
fetter to Atticus. 

‘‘ You, who tif all men know me the best, will 
easily conceive how much I have been aifiicted, and 
what a loss I have sustained both in my public and 
domestic life: for in him I had everything which 
could be agreeable to a man, from the obliging tem¬ 
per and behaviour of another. I make no doubt, 
therefore, but that you also are affeeted with it, not 
only for the share which you bear in my grief, but 
for your own loss of a relation and a friend, accom- 
jilished with every virtue; w'ho loved you, as well 
from his own inclination, as from what be used to 
hear of you from me,” &c.' 

What made his kinsman’s death the more unlucky 
to him af this juncture, was the want of hk help in 
making interest for the prsetorship, for which he 
now ott'ered diimself a camlidate, after the usual 
interval of two years'*, from the time of his being 
cho.sen tedile: but tlie city was in such a ferment 
all this summer, that there was like to be no elec¬ 
tion at all: the occasion of it arose from the publi¬ 
cation of some new laws, which were utterly disliked 
and fiercely opposed by the senate. The first of 
them was proposed in favour of^ompey, by A. 
Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a testimony of 
&eir gratitude, and tlie first fruits, as it were, of 
.^at power which he had restored to them. It was 
to grant him an extraordinary commission for quell¬ 
ing the pirates, who infested the coasts and navi¬ 
gation of the Mediterranean, to the disgrace of the 
empire, and the ruin of all commerce'; by which 
an absolute command was conferred upon him 
tlirough all the provinces bordering on that sea, as 
far as fifty miles within land. These pirates were 
growp so strong, and so audacious, that they had 
taken several Roman magistrates and ambassadors 
prisoners, made some successful descents on Italy 
itself, and burnt the navy of Rome in the v«iry port 

f Pro Fonteio, 10. ft Ibid. 17. 

if Tota nilhi causa pro Catoina, do verbis interdiotl fuit: 
res involutas definiendo cxpllcavinius.—Orator. 20. 

I Ad Attio. i. .1. 

k Ut si sedilis fuisses, post biennium tuus annus esset. 

—Ep. Fam. X. 2S. 

I Quls navlgavit, qni non se aut mortis aut servitutis 
pericuio commHterot, cum aut biemo aut refeito pnedo- 
num maii navigaret ?—Pro Lege Manll. 11. 
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of Ostia”. Yet the grant of a power so exorbitant 
and unknown to the laws was strenuously opposed 
by Catultts, Hortensius, and all the other chiefs of 
Qie senate, as dangerous to tfie public liberty, nor 
fit to be entrusted to *ny single person: they 
alleged, “ That these unusual grants were the cause 
of all tte misery that the republic had suffered from 
the proscription^ of Marius and Sylla, who, by a 
perpetual succession of extraordinary commands, 
were made too great to be controlled by the autho¬ 
rity of the laws; that though the same abuse of 
power was not to be apprehended from Pompey, 
yet thp thing itself was pernicious, and contrary to 
the constitution of Rome; that the equality of a 
democracy requited, that the public honours should 
be shared alike by all who were worthy of them,; 
that there was no other way to make men worthy, 
and to furnish the city with a number and choice 
of experienced commanders: and if, as it was said 
by some, there were really none at that time fit to 
command but Pompey, the true reason was, because 
they wonld suiQlhr none to command but Pompey".” 
All the friend of Lucullus were particularly activ^ 
in the oppo^on ; apprehending, that this new 
commission wotfid encroach U|>on his province and 
command in the Mithridatic war; so that Gabinius, 
to turn the popular clamour on that side, got a plan 
of the magnificent palace, which Lucvllus was build¬ 
ing, painted upon a banner, and carried about the 
streets by his mob; to intimate, that he was making 
all that expense out of the spoils of the republic". 

Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if everything must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall himUpon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out with one voice, ^t their 
dependence would thenbeupon himr. Pompey him¬ 
self^ who was naturally a great dissembler, affected 
not only an indifference, but a dislike to the 
employment, and begged of the pedple to confer 
it on somebody else; and, after all the fatigues 
which he bad undergone in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to the care of his domestic 
affairs, and sptu'e him the trouble and odium of so 
invidious a commissions. But this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol bis 
modesty and integrity the more effectually ; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law a few 
years before, in favour of a man much inferior both 
in merit and interest, M. Antonins', it was carried 

"> Qul ad vns ab exterls nationibus venirent, querar, 
cum legati populi Uomani redempti slnt ? MetcatoribuB 
tutiim mare non fulsse dloam, cum duodecim secures in 
potestaicm predonum pcrvenerint?—Quid ego Ostienso 
inoommodum, atque iUam labem et ignominJam reipub- 
Itoii! quorar, cum props inspectantibns vobia, classls ea, 
oui oonaul popull Bomani prwpoaitus esaet, a prwdonibus 
capta atque opprcssa cat ?—Pro l,ege Man. 12, 

a Dio, 1. xxxvi. p. 15. 

a Tugnrium ut jam vldeatur esae lUa villa, quam ipse 
tribunup ]debis piotam olim in concionibus cxplicabat, 
quo fortlaaimum ao summiun dvem—in invidiam vocaret. 
—^Pro Sext. 43. 

p Qul cum ex vobis quwreret, si in uno Cn. Pompolo 
omnia poneretis, si quid so factum essot, in quo simm 
essetis babituri ?—Cepit magnum suo; virtutis fruotom, 
cum omnea una props voce, in so ipso vos spem babituros 
ease dixistis.—-Pro Legs Man. 20. 

4 Dio, 1. xxxvl. p. 11. 

r Bed idem boo ante biennlnm In H. dntonli prstura 
deoietum.—'Tell. Pat. U. 31. 


against the united*aitthority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people : 
when, fronfi the greatest scarcity of provisions 
which had been kno^i for a long time in Rome, 
the credit of Pompey’s name sunk the pirice of them 
at once, ag if plenty had been actually restored*. 
But, though the senate could not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabinius, the author 
of it, by preventing his being chosen one of'Pom¬ 
pey’s lieutenants, which was what be cbiefiy aimed 
at, %nd what Pompey himself solicited*: though 
Pompey probably made him amend%for it in some 
other way ; since, as Cicero says, be was so neces¬ 
sitous at this time, and so profligate, that, if he 
had not carried his law, he must have tfimed pirate 
himself “• Pompey had a fleet of five hundred 
sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty-four 
lieutenants chosen out of the senate*; whom he 
distributed so skilfully throu'gh the several sta¬ 
tions of the Mediterranean, that in less than fifty 
days he drove the pirates out of all their lurking 
holes, and in four months put an end to the whole 
war : for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of sumnierr.. 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats in the theatres to the 
equestrian order, who used before to sit promis¬ 
cuously with the populace : but. by this law four¬ 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were^ be appropriated to their use; by which he 
secured to tliem, as Cicero says, both their dignity 
and their pleasure*. The senate obtained tiie same 
privilege of separate seats about a hundred years 
l)efore, in the consulship of Scipio Africanus, which 
higtdy disgusted the people, and gave occasion, 
says Livy, as all innovations are aptte do,To much 
debate and censure; for many of the wiser sort 
condemned all such distinctions in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace : and Scipio himself 
afterwards re|:ented, aii£ blamed himself for suf¬ 
fering it*. Otho’s law, we may imagine, gave still 
greater offence, as it w'as \ greater affront to the 
people, to be removed yet farther from what of all 
things they were fondest of, the sight of plays and 
shows: it was carried however by the authority of 


■ Quo die a vobis ntaritlmo bolio priepositag est tmpe- 
rator, tania repents vilitas anuonie ex summa inopia pt 
capitate rei frumentariw miHecuta est, unius hominii; spe 
et nomine, quantum vix ex summa ubortate agromm 
diutuma pax eflioere potuissot.—Pro Lege Man. 13. 

> Me legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio expetenti ae 
pogtulanti.—Ib. 19. 

" Nisi rogntionem de piratlco bello tuUsset, profeoto 
egostate ac improbitate ooactus piraticam Ipso feoisset.— 
Post redit. in Senat. 6. 

* Plutarch, lu Pomp. 

T Ipso autem, ut a Umndfsin profectus est, undequin- 
quagosimo die totam ad Imperium popull Romani CIU- 
ciam adjunxit—iUtantumbellum—Cn. Pompeiusextrema 
hiome apparavit, ineunto vers suscepit, media testate con- 
focit.—I*ro Lego Man. 12. 

* L. Otho, vir fortis, meus necossarlns, equestri ordini 
restitult non solum dignitatom, sed etiam voluptatem.— 
Pro Mur.. 1ft 

* P. Afrioanus ille superior, ut dioitur, non solum a 
sapientissimis hominlbus, qul turn erant, verum etiam B' 
selpso seepe acensatus est. quod oum consul asset—passus 
esset turn primum a popular! consessu senatoria -Slibsellia 
separarl.—Pro Cornel. 1. Fragment, ox Asoonio. [Liv. 
1. xxxiv. 54.j Ra res avertit vulgi animum et favorem 
Bcipionis vehementer quassavlt.—Val. Max. it. 4. 
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the tribune, and ia frequently' referred to by the 
classic writers, as an act very memorable'', and 
what made much noise in its time. • 

C. Cornelius also, anothA tribune, was pushing 
forward a tfiird law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections by the sanction of thf severest 
penalties : the rigour of it highly displeased the 
senate, whose warm opposition raised great dis¬ 
orders in the city ; so that all other business was 
interrupted, the electiops of magistrates adjourned, 
and the consuls forced to have a guard. I’lie 
nsatter howevqf was compounded, by moderating 
tne severity of the penalties in a new law offered 
by the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, 
and enacte^n proper form under tfie title of the 
Calpurnian law, from the name of the consul C. 
Calpumius Piso"'. Cii'ero speaks of it still as 
rigorously drawn** ; for besides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office or 
place in the senate. This Cornelius seems to have 
been a brave and honest tribune, though somewhat 
too fierce and impetuous in as.scrting the rights o^ 
the citizens : he published another law, to prohibit 
any man’s being absolved from the obligation of 
the laws, except by the authority of the people ; 
which, though a part of the old constitution, had 
long been usurped by the senate, who dispen.scd 
with the law.s by their own decrees, and those often 
made clandestinely, when a few only were privy to 
them. The senate being re.solved not to part with 
so valuable a privilege, prevailed with another 
tribune to inhibit the publication of it, when it 
came to be read ; ui)on which Cornelius took the 
book from the clerk, and read it himself. This 
was irregular, aud much inveighed against, as a 
violation <»f the rights of the tribunate; so that 
Cornelius wa* once more forced to comi)ound the 
matter by a milder law, forbidding the senate to 
pass any such de<!ree.s, unitiss when two hundred 
senators were present®. These disturbances how¬ 
ever proved the occasion tff an unexpected honour 
to Cicero, by giving him a more ample aud public 
testimony of the peoijle’s affection ; for in three 
different assemblies convened for the choice of 
prretors, two of which were dissolved without effect, 
he was declared every time the first prtetor, by the 
suffrages of all the centuries*.* * 

The prmtor was a magistrate next iit dignity to 
the consuls, created originally as a colleague or 
assistant to them in the administration of justice, 
and to supply their place also in absence^. At 
first there was but one; but as the domiiiiou and 
affairs of the republic increased, s(» the number of 
prsetors was gradually enlarged from one to eight. 
They were chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, 
by the people voting in their tribes, but in tlieir 
centuries, as the consuls and censors also were. 
In the first method, the majority of votes in each 
tribe determined the general vote of the tribe, and 

b_sedillbiisqiie magnus in prlmis Eques 

Othone contompto sedet- Uoa. Ep. iv. 16. 

Bio libitum vano, qul nns dlstiuxlt, Othnni. 

ivv. lii. 169. 

« Wo, 1. xxxvl. o. Ifi 

. <• Brat entm aeveriaaime serlpta CalponiiB.—Pro Mur. 23. 

« Asconii argument.—^Pro Cornel iu. 

* Nam cum propter dllationem comitlomm ter prietor 
primus oenturlis ounotis renuntiatus sum.—Pro Lege 
Monil. 1. 

g Aul. OelL xlH. 16. ‘ I 


a majority of tribes determined the election, in 
which the meanest citizen Had as good a vote as 
the best: but in the second the balance of power 
was thrown'into the fiands of the better sort, by a 
wise contrivance of one af their kings, Servius 
Tullius; who divided the whole body of the citizens 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries, accord¬ 
ing to a census or valuation of t^eir Atates; and 
then reduced these centuries into six classes 
according to the same rule, assigning to the first 
or richest class ninety-seven of these centuries, or 
a majority of the whole number: so that if the 
centuries of the first class agreed, tbe affair wA 
over, and the votes of all the rest insignificant^. 

The business of the prsetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi¬ 
nal kind, where tlieir several jurisdictions were 
assigned to them by lot*; and it fell to Cicero’s 
to sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provinces'*; 
in wliich, as he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as pr«tor*. 
^ this office he acquired a great reputation of in¬ 
tegrity by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of preetorion dignity and freat eloquence; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious lif»“*. “ This man,” as Plutarch relates 
it, ‘‘ depending upon his interest, and the influence 
of Crassus, who supported him with all his power, 
was So confident of being acquitted, that without 
waiting for sentence, he went home to dress him¬ 
self, and, as if already absolved, was returning 
towards the court in a white gown; but being met 
on his way by Crassus, and informed that he was 
condemned by the unanimous suffrage of the bench, 
he took« bis bed, and died immediately.” The 
story is told differently by other writers : “ That 
Macer was actually in the court expecting the 
issue; but perceiving Cicero ready to give judg¬ 
ment against him, he sent one to let him know 
that he was dead, and stopping his breath at the 
same time with a handkerchief, instantly expired; 
so that Cicero did not proceed to sentence, by 
which Macer’s estate was saved to his son Licinius 
Calvus, an orator afterwards of the first merit and 
eminence".” But from Cicero's^wn account it 
appears, that after treating Macer in the trial with 
great candour and equity, he actually condemned 
him, with the universal approbation of the people; 
and did himself much more honour and service by 
it, than he could have reaped, he says, by Macer’s 
friendship and interest, if be had acquitted him®. 

Manilins, one of tie new tribunes, no sooner 
entered into his office, than he raised a fresh dis¬ 
turbance in the city, by the promulgation of a law 

Prom this diviednn of the i>eople into olaiitt, the word 
clattical, which we now apply to writers of the first rank, 
is derived: for it signified originally persons of the flret 
clout, all the rest being styled ir^ftra Aul. Gell. 

vil.'lS. • la Verr. Act. i. 9 

>*“pt>stulatur apud me prwtorem primnm de peonniis 
repetnndia—Pro Cornel. 1. fragm. 

1 Aocusavl de poouniis repetundis. Judex sedl, praetor 
quaeslvi, Ac.—Pro Babir. Post. 4. 
a> Brutus, 362. “ Plutarch. In Clo.; Vq!. Max. lx. 12. 

o Nos hlo inoredibiU ac singular! popult voluntate de 
C. Macro transegimus: col cum aequl fulssemus, tamen 
multo majorem fructum ex populi existimatlone, illo 
damnato, cepimus, quiun ex Ipsius, si absolutus esset, 
gratia cepissemus.—Ad Att. i. 4. 
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for granting to slaves set free a right of voting ' 
among the tribes; which gave so much scandal to 
all, and was so vigorously opposed by the senate, 
that he was presently obliged to drop if; but 
being always venal, as Velleius says, and the tool 
of other men’s power, that he might recover his 
credit with the people, and engage the favour of 
Pompey, Im prtjposed a second law, that Pompey, 
who was then in Cilicia extinguishing the remains 
of the piratic war, should have the government of 
Asia added to bis commission, with the command 
of the Mithridatic war, and of all the Roman 
armies in those partss. It was about eight years 
since Lucullus was first sent to that war, in which, 
by a series of many great and glorious acts, he had 
acquired a reputation both of courage and conduct 
equal to that of the greatest generals : he had 
driven Mithridates out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
and gained several memorable victories against 
him, though supported by the whole foree of 
Tigranes, the most potent prince of Asia ; till his 
army, harassed by perpetual fatigues, and debauched 
by his factious officers, particularly by his brother- 
in-law young Clodius', began to grow impatient 
of his discipliile, and to diemand their discharge. 
Thch disaflection was still increased *by the un- 
ludky defeat of one of bis lieutenants, Triarius; 
who, in a rash engagement with Mithridates, was 
destroyed with the loss of his camp, and tlie best 
of his troops : so that as soon as they heard that 
Glabrio, the consul of the last year, was appbioted 
to succeed him, and actually arrived in Asia, they 
broke out into an open mutiny, and refused to 
follow him any further, declaring themselves to 
be no longer Ids soldiers : but Glabrio, upon the 
news of these disorders, having no inclination to 
enter upon so troublesome a command, cliQse to stop 
short in Bitbynia, without ever going to the army". 

This mutinous spirit in Lucullns’s troops, and 
the loss of his authority with them, v^hich Glabrio 
was still less qualified to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilins's law; and Pompey’s success 
against the pirates, and his being upon the spot 
with a great army, made it likewise the more plau¬ 
sible : so that after a sharp contest and opposition 
from some of tlie best and greatest of the senate, 
the tribune calried his point, and got the law con¬ 
firmed by the people. Cicero supported it with all 
his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra, which 
he had never mounted till this occasion : wdiere, in 
displaying the cliaracter of Pompey, he draws the 
picture of a consummate general, with all the 
strength and beauty of colours which words can 
give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight as it were of ^he consul.ship, the grand 
object of his ambition; so that his conduct was 
suspected to flow from an interested view of facili¬ 
tating his own advancement, by paying this court 
to Pompey’s power : but the reasons sdready inti¬ 
mated, and Pompey's singular character of modesty 
and ahstinenee, joined to the superiority of his 

> Asoon. In Orat, pro Cornel.; Dio, 1. xxxvl. 30. 

4 Semper venalis, et a,Uemm minister potentiac, legem 
tulit, at bollum Mtthridaticum per Cn. I’ompeium ud- 
minlstraretur.—Veil. Pat. il. ai. 

' Post, ezereitu D. DncuU! solUcitato per nefandum 
scelos, fugit Ulino.—Pe Borusplcum Bespuns. 30; Pla- 
taroh. in LueuU. 

■ Pro Lege Mrmil. 2, 9; Flutaroh. lb.; IMo, I. xzzvi. 
P. 7. 


military fame, mii^ piKfljably convince him, that 
it was not only safe, but necessary at this time, to 
commit a vfar, which nobody else could finish, to 
such a general; and h power, which nobody else 
ought to be entrusted with, to such a‘man. This 
he bimsejf solemnly aflirms in the conclusion of his 
speech: “ I call &e gods to witness,” says he, 
“ and especially those who preside over this temple, 
and inspect the minds of all who administer the 
public affairs, that I neithey do this at the desire 
of tny one, nor to conciliate Pompey’s favour, nor 
to procure from any man’s greatness, either a sup¬ 
port in dangers, or assistance in honours : for as to 
dangers, 1 shall'- repel them, as a man ought to do, 
by the protection of my innocence; and for honours, 
1 shall obtain them, not from any single man, nor 
from this place, but from my usual laborious course 
of life, and the continuance of your favour. What¬ 
ever pains therefore 1 have taken in tliis cause, I 
have taken it all, I assure you, for the sake of the 
republic ; and so far from serving any interest of 
^my own by it, have gained the ill will and enmity 
of many, partly secret, partly declared ; unneces¬ 
sary to myself, yet not useless perhaps to you : but 
after so many favours received from you, and this 
very honour which 1 now ergoy, 1 have made it ray 
resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the dignity 
of the republic, and the safety of the provinces, to 
all my own interests and advantages whatsoever*.” 

J. Caesar also was a zealous promoter of this law; 
but ,from a diflerent motive than the love either 
of Pompey or the republic: his design was, to 
recommend himself by it to the people, whose 
favour, he foresaw, would be of more use to him 
than the senate’s, and to cast a fresh load of envy 
on Pompey, which, by some accident, might be 
improved afterwards to his hurt; bubhis chief view 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whatever 
use Pompey miglit make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad one**. For this is the common 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruiued ; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on pressing 
occasions, with extraordinary powers, for the com¬ 
mon benefit and defence of the society ; for though 
power so entrust^ePmay in particular cases be of 
singular sffi-viee, and sometimes even necessary ; yet 
the example is always dangerous, furnishing a per¬ 
petual pretence to the ambitious and ill-designmg, 
to grasp at every prerogative which had been 
granted at any time to the virtuous, (till the same 
power, which would save a country in good hands, 
oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicerh had now full employment as prte- 
tor, both in the affairs of state and public trials; 
yet he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribund, but to plead them also at the tribunals 
of the other praetors. He now defended A. Cluen- 
tius, a ;^man knight of splendid family and for¬ 
tunes, accused before the praetor Q. Naso of poison 
ing his fcther in law Oppianicus, who a few years 
before had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which, is extant, 
lays open a scene of such complicated villai^, 
by poisons, murder, incest, suhoming witnesses, 
corrupting judges, as the poets themselves have 
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never feigned in any one family; all contrived by 
the mother of Cluentiug against the life^nd fortunes 
of her son: “ But what a mother ! ” says Cicero; 
“ one, who js hurried blindrold by the most cruel 
and brutal passions ; whose lust, no sense of shame 
restrains; who by the viciousuess of herwniud per¬ 
verts all the laws of men to the worst ends ; who 
acts "with such folly, that none can take her for a 
human creature; with such violence, that none can 
imagine her to be a woman; with such crusty, 
that none can conceive her to be a mother; one, 
who has conibunded not only the name and the 
rights of nature, but all the relations of it too : 
the wife ot her son-in-law! th^ stepmother of 
her son! tne invader of her daughter’s bed! in 
short, who has nothing left in her of the human 
species but the mere form*.” 

He is supposed to, have defended several other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
lost, and particularly M. Fundanius ; but what 
gives the most remarkable proof of his industry, is 
that during his prmtorship, as some of the ancient* 
writers tell us, tliough he was in full practice and 
exercise of speaking, yet he frequented the school 
of a celebrated rhetorician, Gniphor. We cannot 
suppose that his design was to learn anything new, 
but to preserve and confirm that perfection which 
he. had already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
from growing insensibly n[)on him, by e-xercising 
himself under the observation of so judicious a mas¬ 
ter. But his chief view certainly was, togivessome 
countenance and encouragement to Gniphn himself, 
as well as to the art which he professed ; and by 
the presence and authority of one of the first magis¬ 
trates of Rome, to inspire the young nobles with an 
ambitioit to excel in it. 

When his iflagistracy was just at an end, Mani- 
lius, whose tribunate expired a few days before, was 
accused before him of rapine and e.xtortioii: and 
though ten days were always alloived to the criminal 
to prepare for his defence" he appointed the very 
next day for the trial. This startled and offended 
thccitizens, who geiiertilly favoured Manilius, and 
looked upon the jirosecution as the effect of malice 
and resentment on the part of the senate, for his 
law in favour of I’ompey. Tha ^bunes therefore 
called Cicero to an account before the people, for 
treating Manilius so’roughly; who in defence of 
himself said, that as it had been his practice to treat 
all criminals with humanity, so he had no design of 
acting otherwise with Manilius, but on the contrary, 
had appointed that short day for the trial, because 
it was the only one of which he was master; and 
that it was not the part df those who wished well 
to Manilius, to throw off the cause to another judge. 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the 
audience, who applauding bis conduct, desired then 
that he would undertake the defence of Manilius, 
to which he consented; and stepping up again into 
the rostra, laid open the source of the whole affair, 
with many severe reflections upon the enemies of 
Pompey*. The trial, however, was dropped, on ac¬ 
count of the tumults which arose immediately after 
in the city, from some new incidents of much 
greater importance. 

* Pro Oluont. 70. 

T Scholam -ejus ctaros vJros frequontasse aiunt; in his 
M. Cloeronem, etiani cum prntura fungeretur.—Suoton. 
do olar. Orammat. 7; Maorob. Saturn, ill. IS. 
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At the coBsnlar election, which was held this 
summer, P. Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius 
Sylla were declared wnsuls ; but their election was 
no sooner publisbedi^ than they were accused of 
bribery and corruption by the Calpumian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty before their 
entrance into office, forfeited the c^sulship to 
their accusers and competitors, L. Manlius Tor- 
qnatus and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, 
who from his prsetorship had obtained the pro¬ 
vince of Afric, came to Rome this year to appear 
a candidate at the election, but being accused 
of extortion and rapine in that government, was 
not. permitted by the consols to pursue his pre¬ 
tensions*. 

Tills disgrace of men so powerful and desperate 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy agmnst the 
state, in whicli it was resolved to kill the new con¬ 
suls, with several others of the senate, and share 
the government among themselves : bat the effect 
of it was prevented by some information given of 
the design, whicli was too precipitately laid to be 
■ape for execution. Cii. Piso, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was pri/ry t» it; and, 
os Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weight, M. Crassus and J. Caesar; the first of 
whom was to be created dictator, the second his 
master of the"horse: but Crassus’s heart failing 
him, either through fear or repentance, he did not 
appear at the appointed time, so that Caesar would 
not give the signal agreed upon, of letting his robe 
drop from his shoulder The senate was parti¬ 
cularly jealous of Piso, and hoping to cure his dis- 
aftection by making him easy in his fortunes, or to 
remove him at least from the cabals of his asso¬ 
ciates, gave him the government of Spain, at the 
instance* Crassus, who strenuously supported 
him as a determined enemy to Pompey. But be¬ 
fore his setting out, Cac.sar and he are said to have 
entered into a new and separate engagement, that 
the one should begin some disturbance abroad, 
while the other was to prepare and inflame matters 
at home: but this plot also was defeated by the 
unexpected death of Piso ; who was assassinated by 
the Spaniards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, as 
others, by Ponipey’s clients, and a^Jdie instigation 
of Pompey himself'*. 

Cicero, at tlie expiration of his preetorship, 
would not accept any foreign province the usual 

* Qiii tilil, cum L. Volcatiiis consul in consilio fulsset, 
no pctuiuU quideiii potostatem eeao volucnmt.—Orat. In 
Tog. ennd. 

Ciitilina, pccuniarum repetnndarum reus, probibitus 
orat iietore consulalnin.—Sail. Boll. Cat. 111. 

b Cn. Piso, adoloBcens nobills, summsc audacio!, egens, 
factlosus—cum boo Catilina et Autronius, consilio com- 
inunicato, parabant In Capitoliu L. Cottam et L. Torqna- 
tmu consnles interfleere. Ea re oognita, rursiis in Nonas 
Feb. consilium CKdis transtulerant.—^Ibld. 

c lit iirincipio anni senatum adnrirentur, et trucidatis, 
qnos plocitum c«set, diotatiiram Crassus invaderW, ixise 
ab eo Magistor Equttnm diceretur.—Orassum posnlteutia 
vel motu diem caedi destinatum non obiisso, Idcircn, ne 
Ctesarom quidem signum, quod ab eo dari convenerat, 
dedlsse.—Suoton. in J. Cats. 9. 

d Pactnmque, ut slinul forls illc, ipse Bonne, ad res 
novas oonsurgerent.—Ibid, 

Sunt, qul dicant, iroperia ejns injustn barbaros nequl- 
vlsso pati! alii autem, oqnites Ulos, Cn. Pompeii veteres 
cllcntos, vohmtato ejus Pisunem aggressos.—Soil. Bell. 
Cat. 19. 

s Tu in pruvinebun ire noluistl: non possum id in ts 
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rMriitnl of Hist niogistracy, and tbe diief fhiit 
the generality proposed from it. He had 
no phtticulu love for moneyt nor genius for arms, 
'■o' tnat those goremments had no charms for him : 
the glory which he pursued was to shine in the 
eyes of fie city, as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the ijjagistrates how to execute, the citizens 
how to obey thefta. But he was now preparing to 
sue for the consulship, the great object of all his 
hopes 5 and his whole attention was employed how 
to obt^n it in his proper year, and without a re¬ 
pulse. There were two years necessarily to inter¬ 
vene between the pnetorship and consulship ; the 
flrat of which was usually spent in forming a gene¬ 
ral interest, ahd soliciting for it as it were in a 
private manner ; the second in suing for it openly 
in the proper form and habit of a candidate. The 
affection of the city, so signally declared for him 
in all the inferior steps of honour, gave him a 
strong presumption of success in his present pre¬ 
tensions to the highest: but as he had reason to 
apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind tff 
birth-rightf and, could not brook their being inter¬ 
cepted and snatched from them by new men ^; so 
he resolved to put it out of their power to hurt him, 
by omitting no pains which could be required of a 
candidate, of visiting and soliciling'all the citizens 
in person. At the election therefore of the tribunes 
on the sixteenth of July, where the whole eijy was 
dssembled in the field of Mars, he chose to make 
his first effort, and to mix himself with the crowd, 
on purpose to caress and salute them familiarly by 
name: and as soon as there was any vacation in the 
forum, which happened usually in August, he in¬ 
tended to make an excursion into the Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in the character of a lieuteuaifL*to Piso, 
the governor of it, to visit the towns and colonies 
of that province, which was reckoned very strong 
in the number of its votes, and so return to Rome 
in January following s. While he was thus em¬ 
ployed in suing for the consulship, L. Cotta, a 
remarkable lover of wine, was one of the censors, 
which gave occasion to one of Cicero’s jokes, that 
Plutarch has transmitted to us, that ha[q>ening one 
day to be dry i^ijfh the fatigue of his task, he called 
for a glass of water to quench his thirstand when 
his friends stood close around him as he was drink¬ 
ing, You do well, says he, to cover me, lest Cotta 
should censure me for drinking water. 

He wrote about the same time to Atticus, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey’s dependants who were serving under him 
in the Mithridatic war; and by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take it 
ill of him, if he did not come in person to his 
election Atticus spent many years in this re¬ 

sidence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportu¬ 
nity of employing him to buy a great number of 
— 

reprehendere, quod ta mcipso prwtor—probavf._Pro 

Muren. 2Q. 

< Non Idem mflif licet quod He, qui noblli genere nati 
sunt, quibus omnia populi Komani bcnoficla dormiontibus 
deferuntur.—In Verr. v. 70. 

g Quonlam videtnr in suffragils muUnm poRSO Gallia, 
onm Romm a Judiclls forum rcfrixerlt, ezeorremus mense 
Septembri lej^ti ad Pisonem.—Ad Att. i. 1. 

>> Illam manum in mihi oura ut prastes, Pompeii nostri 
amici. Negs me el iratom fore, ai ad mea comitU non 
vmierit.—Ibid. 


statues for the omafoent of his several villak, espe¬ 
cially that At Tusculum, in which he took •tiie 
greatest pleasure'; delightful situation to 

the neighbottihood ofTlome, and the,cotiTen4ence 
of an easy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of 
the city: foere he had built several rooms and gal¬ 
leries, in imitation of the schools and porticoes of 
Athens, which he called likewise by their Attic 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and de¬ 
signed for the same use of philosophical conferences 
with his learned fiiends. He had given Atticus a 
general commission to purchase foishim any piece 
of Grecian art or sculpture, which was elegant and 
curious, especially of the literary kin^, or proper 
for the fu^uitlf^e of his academy ; wliicli Atiicus 
executed to his great satisfaction^ and sent him at 
different times several cargoes of statues, which 
arrived safe at the port oC Cajeta, near to his 
Formian villa *: and pleased him always so well, 
both in the choice and the price of tliem, that upon 
the receipt of each parcel he still renewed his 
•orders for more. 

“ 1 have paid (says he) a hundred and sixty-four 
pounds, as you ordered, to your agent Cineius, for 
the Megaric statues. The Mercuries, wliich you 
mentioned, of Pentelician marble, with brazen 
heads, give me already great pleasure ; wherefore I 
would have you send me as n\any of them as you 
can, and as soon as possible, with any other statues 
and ornaments which you think jiroper for the 
placS, and in my taste, and good ciiongli to please 
yours; but above all, such as will suit my gym¬ 
nasium and portico: for I am grown so fontl of 
all things of that kind, that though others pro¬ 
bably may blame me, yet 1 depend on you to assist 
me™.” f 

Of all the pieces which Atticus Sent, he seems 
to have been the most pleased with a sort of ct)m- 
pnund emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Mineiva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly 
upon one ba.se, called ^ermatheiite and Heruie- 
raclm : for Hercules being the proper deity of the 
Gymnasium, Minerva of thrfAcademy, and Mercury 
common to both, they exactly suited the purpose 
for which he desired them”. But he was so intent 
on embellishing (li^s Tusculan villa with all sorts 
of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticus the 


1 ttua’ tibi mandiivi, et qua? tit eoiiveniru iiitclliges 
nnstni 'J'liHCulono, veliin. ut Hcribis, cures; nos ox omnibus 
motostiis et laboribus unu illu in loco oonqulcseimus.— 
All Att. i. 5. 

It Uuicquid ejuMleni generis Iiabobis, dignnin Academia 
quod tibi videbitiir, nc diibilaveris niittero, ut nrew nos- 
trac confidito.—Ad Att. 1. a; vid. it. 5, fi, 10. 

t iiigna, qua: curasti, ca sunt ad Gnjotam ezposita.— 
Ibid. a. ”> Iliid. «. 

o Ilermathenatnamo valde doloctat.—Ibid. 1. Quod ad 
me do liermatliena scribis, per mihi gratum est—quod et 
Hermes commune omnium, et Minerva singuiare est 
Insigneejusgymnasli.—Ibid. 4. Signa nostra et Ilcrrae- 
raciHs, ouut commodisslme poteris, vellm Imponas.—Ibid.. 
10 . 

The loamod generally take these Hermeraelce and Her- 
mathitur to be nothing more than a tall square pedestal of 
stone, which was the emblem of Mercury with the head 
of the otlier deity, Minerva or Hercules, upon it, of which 
sort there are several still extant, as we see thorn de¬ 
scribed in the books of antiquities. Rut 1 am apt to 
think, that the heads of both tho deities were sometimes 
also joined together upon the same pedestal, looking dtf- 
ferimt ways, os we sec in those antique figum which are 
new indiscriminately c^led Janut'i. 
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{ilaiM of his ceiliDgs, whU^ ven of atiicco>«ork, in 
order to bespeak pieces of senlptore or painting to 
be inserted in the compartments s wiA the coders 
of two of his wells or fountAns, which according to 
:the custom'of those times they used to foim after 
some elegant pattern, and adorn with* figures in 
relief®. 

Nor was he less eager in making a collection of 
Greek books, and forming a. library, by tlie same 
opportunity of Atticus’s help. This was Atticos’s 
own passion, who having free access to all* the 
libraries of .^hens, wag employing his slaves in 
copying the works of their best writers, not only 
for his own use, but for sale al 80 ,*and the common 
profit both^f the slave and the master; for Atticus 
was remarkable above ail men of his rank for a 
family of learned slaves, having scarce a footboy 
in his house who was not trained both to read and 
write for him®. By this advantage he had made 
a very large collection of choice and curious books, 
and signified to Cicero his design of selling them ; 
yet seems to have intimated withal, that he ex^ 
])ected a larger sum for them than Cicero would 
easily spare : which gave occasion to Cicero to beg 
of him in several letters to reserve the whole 
number for him, till he could raise money enough 
lor the purchase. 

“ Pray keep your books,” says he, “ for me, and 
do not despair of my being able to make them 
mine; which if I can compass, 1 shall think 
myself ritdier than Crassus, and despise thg fine 
villas and gardens of them alls.” Again: “Take 
care that you do not part with your library to any 
man, how eager soever he may be to buy it; for I 
am setting apart all my little rents to purchase that 
relief f<m my old age'.” In a third letter, he says, 
“ That he bad jiluced all his hopes of comfort and 
pleasure, whenever he should retire from business, 
on Atticus’s reserving these books for him*.” 

But to return to the aflairs of the city. Cicero 
was now engaged in the defence of C. Cornelius, 
who was accused and tried for practices against the 
state in his late tribi^iatc, before the prtetor Q. 
Oallius. This trial, wliich lusted four days, was 
one of the most important in which he had ever 
been concerned: the two consuls presided in it; 
and all the chiefs of the scifttS, Q. Catulus, L. 
Lucullus, llortensiiis, &c. appeared as witnesses 
against the criminal*; whom Cicero defended, as 
Quintilian says, not only with strong, but shining 
arms, and witlt a force of eloquence that drew 
acclamations from the people®. He published two 


“ PrirU-reu typos tibi mimdo, quos tn tectorio atriuli 
possini Inclndcre, et putcalia Higiltutii dun.—Ad Att. i. 10. 

P In iM orant pueri litcratishinii, onagnostR: optiini, et 
pluruni librarii; ut ne iKSlisseqiius quidum qiiisqiiam 
esset, qiil non utrumque lionim pulohi-o facere posset.— 
Com. Nop. In vita Attici, l.t 

<1 Libros toos oonservo, et noli desperare, eos mo mens 
faoero posso: quad si nssoquor, siipero Crussum divitiis, 
atqiio omnium vioos et pratu contemno.—Ad Attic, i. 4. 

r Itibliotheoam tuam cavecuiquam despondcas, quamvis 
Borera amaturem invenoris.—ibid. 10. 

• Velim cogites, Id quod mihi pollicitus es, quomadmo- 
dum btbUotbecam nobis oonfleero possis. Omnem spem 
deiootationis nostrac, quam cum in otium vcnerinius, 
habere volumus, in tua humanitato positam babumus.— 
Ibid. 7. 

‘ Asoon. Argnm. 

® Nec fortibus modo, sed etiam fulgcntlbus prsliatus 
est Cicero in oausa ComoUl,—Idb. vUi. 3. 


oratioat aymken la titia ca.aae, whose loaa is a public 
detriaient to the literary world, siace they were 
reckoned among th<a moat finish^ of his compo- 
aitiona t he himself refers to them as such*; and 
the old critics hare drawn many examples from them 
of that genuine eloquence, wmch extorts applause 
and excites admiration. 

C. Papins, one of the tribunes, puWished a law 
this year to-oblige all strangers to quit the city, oa 
one of his predecessors, Pennus, had done likewise 
many years before him. The reason which they 
alleged for it, was the confusion occasioned by the 
multitude and insolence of foreigners, who assumed 
the habit and usurped the rights, of citizens: but 
Cicero condemns all these laws as oruel and inhos¬ 
pitable, and a violation of the laws of nature and 
humanity^. 

Catiline was now brought to a trial for his 
oppressions in Africa: he had been soliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence; who at one time was 
much inclined, or determined rather to do it, for 
the sake of obliging the nobles, especially Csesar 
^nd Crassus, or of making Catiline at least his 
friend, as he signifies in a letter to Atticus: “ 1 
design,” says he, " at present to^efend my com¬ 
petitor Catiline: we have judges to our mind, yet 
such as the accuser himself is pleased with: 1 
hope, if he bw acquitted, that he will be the more 
ready to serve me in our common petition; but 
if it fall out otherwise, I shall bear it with patience. 
It is*of great importance to me to have you here 
as soon as possible : for there is a general persua¬ 
sion, that certain nobles of your acqutuntauce will 
be against me; and you, 1 know, could be of the 
greatest service in gaining them over®.” But 
Cicero changed his mind, and did not defend 
him®; u|>on a nearer view perhaps of his designs 
and fraitorous practices; to which he seems to 
allude when, describing the art and dissimulation 
of Catiline, he declares, that he himself was once 
almost deceived by him, so as to take him for a 
good citizen, a lover of honest men, a firm and 
faithful friend, &c. •’ But it is not strange, that a 
candidate for the consulship, iu the career of his 
ambition, should think of defending a man of the 
first rank and interest in the city, when idl the 
consular senators, and even the*^onsol himself, 
Torquatus, appeared with him at the trial, and 
gave testimony iu his favour. Whom Cicero 
excused, when they were afterwards reproached 
with it, by observing, that they had no notion of 
his treasons, nor suspicion at that time of his 
conspiracy ; but out of mere humanity and com¬ 
passion defended a friend in distress, and in that 
crisis of his danger overlooked the infamy of his 
life’’. 

His prosecutor was P. Clodius, a young noble¬ 
man as profligate as himself; so that it was not 
difficult to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who for a snm of money agreed to betray the 

___ m , 

» Orator. 67, 70. 

T Usu vcTo urbis prohibere peregrinos sane inbomanum 
est —»e OiKo. iii. 11. 

® Ad Attic, i. 2. ® Ascon. in Tog. cand. 

I> MeipHum, n>e, inquam, quondam ille peene deeepit, 
cum et civis mihi bonus, et opttmi cujusquo cupidus, et 
llrmus amicus et fldelis vidoretnr,—Pro Cwlio, 6. 

c Aocusati sunt uno nomlno oonsularos—affuorunt Catl- 
Unas, eumque laudanmt. Nulla tiun patebat, nulla erat 
cognita oonjuratio, Stc.—Fro Byll. 29. 
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cause, and suffer him to escape'*: which gave 
occasion to what Cicero said afterwards in a speech 
against him in the senate, while they were suing 
together for the consulship: ‘‘ Wretch ! not to see 
that thou art not acquitted, but reserved only to 
a severer trial and heavier punishment'.” It was 
in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the consuls 
Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies hap¬ 
pened, which were interpreted to portend the great 
dangers and plots that were now hatching against 
the state, and broke out two years after in Cicero’s 
consulship ; when the turrets of the Capitol, the 
statues of the gods, and the brazen image of the 
infant Romulus sucking the wolf, were.struck down 
by lightning^ 

Cicero being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by laws, declared himself 
a candidate for the consulship along with six com¬ 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonias, L. Cassius Longinus, Q. Coruificius, 
C. Licinins Sacerdos. The two first were patri¬ 
cians, the two next plebeians, yet noble ; the two 
last the sons of fathers who had first imported the 
public honours into their families : Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of eques¬ 
trian rank''. Galba and Comificius were persons of 

a A Catilina pecuniam accepit, ut turt'i(«imc pra;varl- 
caretiir .—De Ilanisp. Kosp. 20. 

« O miner, qul non sentias illo judioio to nonabsolutnin, 
verant ad allquod severins judicium, ao nuijus suppHciutu 
reservatum.—Orat. in Tor. oand. 

• Taotus e«t ille etiani, qui lianc urbem condidit, Rfutiti- 
lus: quern inauratum in Capitolio parvum atquo laet.'ui- 
tem, uberibus lupinis inhiantem fuisso meminintis.—In 
Catil. jii, 8. 

Tliis same figure, as it is generally thought, formed in 
brass, of the infants Romulus and Itcmiis sqi^king the 
wolf, is still preserved and shown in tlic Capitol, with the 
marks of a liquefaction by a stroke of liglituing on ono 
of tho legs of the wolf. Cicero himself Itas described the 
prodigy in the following lines: 

Hie silvestris crat Romani nominis altrix 
Martia; quse parvos Mavortis stimino natos 
Hboribns gravidis vitivli roro rigabat. 
etna; tnm cum pueris flamnutto fuiminis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa i>cdum vestigia liquib 

l>u Hiviiiat. 1. 12. 

It was the sanlS^ statue, most probably, whence Virgil 
drew his elegant description ; 

-Geminos huic uhera oircum 

Xudere pendentes pueros, et lambcre matrem 
ImpavidoB. 111am tereti corvice refiexara 
Mulcere altemos, et corpora fingcre lingua. 

A'lneid. viil, C31. 

The martial twins beneath their mother lay. 

And hanging on her dugs with wanton jilay 
Becurcly suck’d; whilst she reclined her head 
To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed, 
t Nonne tertio ct tricesinio anno mortem obiit? quae 
est (etas, nostris legibus, decern aimls minor, qiuiin con- 
snlaris.—Philip, v. 17. 

b Ti^e distinction of patrician, plebeian, and noble, 
may want a little explication. The title of palrieian 
belonged only, in ^ proper 8<mse, to those families of which 
the senate was composed in the earliest times, cither of 
the kings, or the first consuls, before the commons had 
obtained a promiscuous admission to the public honours, 
said by that means into the senate. All other families, 
how considerable soeyer,' were constantly styled plebeian. 
Patrician then and plebeian are properly apposed tu each 
other; but noble common to them both: for the character 
of noblUty was wholly derived from the curuU magUtra- 
elei which any family had borne; and those which could 

-... --- 


great virtue and merit; Sacerdos without any 
particular blemish upon him; Cassius lazy and 
weak, but n%t thought so wicked as he soon after 
appeared to be; Antmius and Catiline, though 
infamous in their lives and characters, yet by 
intrigue aad faction had acquired a powerful in¬ 
terest in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 
which they were vigorously supported by Crassus 
and Caesar'. 

1*1118 was the state of the competition ; in which 
the practice of bribing was carriedoon so openly 
and shamefully by Antonius and Catiline, that the 
senate thought if necessary to give soi^e check to 
it by a new and,more rigorous law; but when they 
were proceeding to publish it, L. Mueius Orestimis, 
one of the tribunes, put his negative upon them. 
This tribune had been Cicero’s client, and de¬ 
fended by him in an impeachment of plunder and 
robbery; but having now sold himself to his I 
enemies, made it the subject of all his harangues | 
{o ridicule his birth and character, as unworthy of | 
the consulship : in the debate therefore which arose 
in the senate upon the merit of his negative, Cicero, 
provoked to find so desperate a confederacy against 
him, rose up, and after some raillery and expos- | 
tulation with IVIiicius, made a most severe invec- j 
tive on the flagitious lives and practices of his two | 
competitors, in a speech usually called in Toga | 
Candida, because it was delivered in a white gown, 1 
the ix'oper habit of all candidates, and from which ' 
the name itself was derived''. | 

Though be had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of G. Gallius, the i 
prwtor of the last year, accused of corrupt practices 1; 
in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it seems, j 
when chosen eedile, had disgusted the people by { 
not providing any wild beasts for their entertain- j 
ment in his public shows ; so that to put them into | 
good humour when he stood for tlie prtetorship, he > 
entertained them with gladiator.s, on pretence of 
giving tliem in honour ofahis deceased father'. I 
This was his crime, of which he was accused by | 
M. Callidius, whose father had been impeached 
before by Gallius^ ^ Callidius was one of the most i 
eloquent and accurate speakers of his time, of an | 
easy, flowing, copious style, always delighting, | 
though seldom warming his audience; which was 
the only thing wanting to make him a complete i 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, j 
he charged Gallius with a private one against him¬ 
self, a design to poison him ; of which he pretended | 
to have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony ; 
of witnesses, as of bis own hand and letters : but 
he told bis story with so much temper and indo¬ 
lence, that Cicero, from his coldness in opening a 
fact so interesting, and where bis life had been 
attempted, formed an argument to prove that it 
could not be true. “ How is it possible,” says he, . 


boast of the greatest number, were always ocxsiunted tiie 
nobleit / so that many plebeiant surpassed the patrician* 
thcinseivos In tho point of nobilitg.—\Id. Ascon. argum. 
in Tog. cand. 

t Catilina et Antonias, quanquom omnibus mazime 
Infomis eorum vita osset, tamen mnltum poterant. Col¬ 
orant onlm ambo, ut Ctcaronem oonsulatu dejioerent, 
adjutoribus usi firroissimis, M. Crasao et C. Cmute.— 
Ascon. argum. in Tog. oond. 

Ibid. ' Asoon. not. ibidi. 
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** Callidius, for you to plead in such a manner, if 
you did not know the thing to be forgpd ? How 
: could you, who act with suc^force of moquence in 
other men’s (gangers, be so indolent in your own ? 
Where was that grief, that ardour, which was to 
extort cries and lamentations from the most stupid ? 
We saw no emotion of your mind, none of your 
body i no striking your forehead, or your thigh; 
no stamping with your foot: so that instead of 
feeling ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forb|ar 
sleeping, while you were urging all that part of 
your charge"".*’ Cicero’s speech is lost, but 
GalUus was acquitted; for we lind him afterwards 
revenging h^self in the same kind on this very 
Callidius, by accusing him of briber^in his suit for 
the consulship". 

J. Cmsar was one of the assistant judges this 
year to the praetor, whose province it was to sit 
upon the sicarii, that is, those who were accused 
of killing, or carrying a dagger with intent to kill. 
This gave him an opportunity of citing before him 
as criminals, and condemning by the law of assas- 4 
sinate, all those, who in Sylla’s proscription had 
been known to kill, or receive money for killing a 
proscribed citizen ; which money Cato also, when 
he was quaestor the year before, had made them 
refund to the treasury". Ciesar’s view was, to 
mortify the senate and ingratiate himself with the 
people, by reviving the Marian cause, which had 
always been popular, and of which he was naturally 
the head, on account of his near relation to* old 
Marius : for which purpose he had the hardiness 
likewise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
statues of Marius, which Sylla had ordered to be 
thrown down and broken to pieces*’. But.while he 
was pros«:uting with such severity the agents of 
I Sylla’s cruelty^ he not only spared, but favoured 
I Catiline, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
1 the blood of the proscribed ; having butchered with 
his own hands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Marius Gratidianns, a fSvourite of the people, 
nearly related both to Marius and Cicero ; whose 
head he carried in triumph through the streets to 
make n present of it to Syllas. But Caesar’s zeal 
provoked L. Paullus to bring Catiline also under 
the lash of the same law, an(^ ^ accuse him in 
form, after his repulse from the consulship, of the 
murder of many citizens in Sylla’s proscription : 
of which though he was notoriously guilty, yet, 
contrary to all expectation, he was acquitted*'. 

Catiline was suspected also at the same time of 
another heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
commerce with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
and sister to Cicero’s wife. 'This was charged upon 
him BO loudly by common fume, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to a 
trial for it; but either through her innocence, or 

"> Brutiw, pp. 4(>2, 3. " Kpist. Fam. vlii. 4. 

” Plutarch. In Cato.; Suotem. J. <3«es. II. 

• P Quorum Bnctorltatom, ut, quihus posset modis, <11- 
minuerot, trophiea C. Marii, a Syliu olim ilujeota, resti- 
tuit.—Snot. lb. 

4 Qnl homlnem oartsslmum populo Homano—omni 
cruclatn vivum lacerarit; atanti collum gladio soa dex- 
tera seonerit; cum sinistra capillum cjusavortioetenoret, 
4m,—'Vld. Ue Petltlone Oonsulat. 3. 

Quod caput etiam tom plenum animw et splritns, ad 
Syllam, usque a Janioulo ad edem ApoUinis, maaibus 
ipse suls detuiit.—-In Tor. caud. 

' Bis abeolutum CatiUnam.—Ad Att. 1.18; SaUust. Boll. 
Cat. 31; Dio, 1. IvL p. 34. 


the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted: which gave occasion to Cicero to tell 
him, among the otheg reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
very visits did not carry pollution, and leave the 
imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 
subsisting*. 

As the election of consuls apprdached, Cicero’s 
interest appeared to be superior to that of all the 
candidates : for the nobles themselves, though 
always envious, and desirous to depress him, yet 
out of regard to the dangers which threatened the 
city from many quarters, and seemed ready to burst 
out into a flame, began to think him the only man 
qualified to preserve the republic, and break the 
cabals of the desperate, by the vigour and prudence 
of his administration; for in cases of danger, as 
Sallust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honour to virtue'. The 
method of choosing consuls was not by an open 
vote, but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of 
wood, distributed to the citizens with the names of 
the candidates severally inscribed upon each : but 
in Cicero’s case, the people were nflt content with 
this secret and silent way of testifying their incli¬ 
nations ; but before they came to any scrutiny, 
loudly and universally proclaimed Cicero the first 
consul: so that,*as he himself declared in his speech 
to them after his election, he was not chosen by the 
votes jf particular citizens, hut the common suf¬ 
frage of the city; nor declared by the voice of the 
crier, but of the whole Roman people”. He was 
the only new man who had obtained this sovereign 
dignity, or, as be expresses it, had forced the 
entrenchments of the nobility for forty years past, 
from the first consulship of C. Marius, and the 
only oae*4ikcwise who bad ever obtained it in bis 
proper year, or without a repulse*. Antonins was 
chosen his colleague by the majority of a few cen¬ 
turies above his friend and partner Catiline; which 
was effected probably by Cicero’s management, 
who considered him as the less dangerous and more 
tractable of the two. 

Cicero’s father died this year on the twenty- 
fourth of November!', in a good old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son ai^-^nced to the 
supreme honour of the city, and wanted nothing to 
complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of 
the glory of his consulship. It was in this year 

> Cum ita vixisti, ut non (isset locus tarn souctus, quo 
non a<lvontus tuus, etiam cum oulpa nulla subesset, 
crimen afforret.—Orat. in Tug. concl.; vid. Ascon. ad 
loriini. 

< lied ubl iwricnlum advonit, invidia atquo supcrbiu 
post fuere.—Sallust. Hell. Cat. 23. ' 

a Sed tomen inagniIi<Kaitias esse Hlo nihil potest, quod 
meis comltiis non tabellam vindicom tacitae libertatis, 
sed vocem vivam pra; vobis indi(»m v(»trarum erga mo 
voluntatum tuUstis.—Itaque me non extrema tribus suf- 
fragiorum, sed prhni Ull vestrl concursus, neque jjngulce 
voces praeconum, sod una voce nnivorsus populus Roma- 
nus c<)nsalem declaravit.—De 3:.eg. Agrar, eon. .Hull. U. 2; 
In Piaon. I. 

* Bum locum, qnem nobilitas praeeidiis firmatom, atquo 
omnl ratlone obvaUatum tenebat, mo dueo rosci<listia— 
Me esse tmum, ex omnibus novis hominibus, de quibos 
merainisse possnmus, qui c<uiBulatura petiorim, cum j 
primum licltum sit; consul faotos dm, cum prlmum 
j petierim.—^De Leg. Agrar. lb. 1. 2. 

r Pater nobis dccessit ad diem vUi. Kal. Doeemb. —Ad 
I AU. L8. 
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also most probably, though some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter TulUa in 
marriage at the age of thirt^n to C. Piso Frugi, a 
young nohleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best families in Rome': it is certain at least, that 
his son was born in this same year, as he expressly 
tells us, ii^ the consulship of L. J ulius Csesar and 
C. Marcius Fi%ulus*. So that with the highest 
honour which the public could bestow., he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily 
admits, by the birth of a son and heir to his 
family. 


SECTION III. 


CtCERO was now arrived through the usual gra¬ 
dation of honours, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already borne had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive af the empire itself*. The subordi¬ 
nate magistracies, therefore, being the steps only 
to this sovereign dignity, were not valued so much 
for their own sake, as for bringing the candidates 
still nearer to the principal object of their hopes, 
who through this course of their ambition were 
forced to practise all the arts of popularity; to 
court the little as well as the great, to espouse the 
principles and politics in vogue, and to apply their 
talents to conciliate friends, rather than to serve 
the public'. But the consulship put an end to this 
subjection, and with the command of the state 
gave them the command of themselves : s<j that the 
only care left was, how to execute this nigh office 
with credit and dignity, and employ the power 
entrusted to them for the benefit and service of 
their country. 

We are now, therefore, to look upon Cicero in 
a different light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, adMinistering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And according to 
the accounts of all the ancietit writers, Rome never 
stood in greater need of the skill and vigilance of 
an able consul than in this very year. For besides 
the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of those who 
were attempting to subvert the whole republic, the 
new tribunes were also labouring to disturb the 

s TuUioUun C. Fisonl, L. F. Fnifft destionillmus.—^Ad 
Attic, i. 3. Is. Casaubon, rather than give up an hypo¬ 
thesis which he had formed about the earlier date of this 
letter, will hardly allow that Tullia was marriageablo at 
this time, though Cicero himself expressly declares it.— 
Vid. not. varlor. in locum. 

* L^ulio Camre et C. Marclo Figulo Consullhus, filiolo 
me auctum scito, salva Tercntla.—Ad Attic, i. 9. 

h Omnes enim in C'onsulis Jure et Imperio debent esse 
provinolse.—Philip. Iv. 4. Tu sumraura imperium—gu- 
beroacuia rclpubUcas—orbis terrarum imperium a populo 
Romano petebaa—^Pro Mur. <%. 

c Jam urbanam maltitudinem, et eorum studia, qui 
oonciones tenant, adoptus es, in Pompeio orando, Manilii 
causa recipienda, C'on&llo defendendo, &c.>—Nec tamen 
in petendo respublica capessenda est, neqne in senatu, 
neqoc in concione: sed bwc tibi retlnenda, dec.'—De Peti- 
tlone Consulat. 13. 


present quiet of it: some of them were publishing 
laws to abolish everything that remained of Sylla’s 
establishment, and to restore the sous of the pro¬ 
scribed to their est^s and bonouip : others, to 
reverse the punishment of P. Sylla and Autronius, 
condemned for bribery, and replace them in the 
senate': some were for expunging all debts, and 
others, for dividing the lands of the public to the 
poorer citizens'*; so that, as Cicero declared both 
to the senate and the people, the republic was 
delivered into his hands full of terrors and alarms; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious harangues; 
endangered, not by foreign wars, but intestine evils, 
and the traitoAius designs of profii^te citizens; 
and that tbert was no mischief incident to a state, 
which the honest bad not cause to apprehend, the 
wicked to expect'. 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of 
these attempts, was Antonius’s advancement to the 
consulship : they knew him to be of the same prin- 
I ciples and embarked in the same designs with 
k themselves, which, by his authority, they now hoped 
to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of this; 
and foresaw the mischief of a colleague etfual to 
him in power, yet opposite in views, and prepared 
to frustrate all his endeavours for the public ser¬ 
vice ; so that his first care, after their election, was 
to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 
the republic ; being convinced that all the success 
of his administration depended upon it. He began, 
therefore, to tempt him by a kind of argument 
which seldom fails of its efiect with men of his 
character, the offer of power to his ambition, and 
of money to his pleasures: with these baits he 
caught him; and a bargain was presently agreed 
upon between them, that Antonius Should have the 
choice of the best province which was to be assigned 
to them at the expiration of their year*. It was 
the custom tor the senate to appoint what particular 
provinces were to be iRstributed every year to the 
several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among tbenfEelves ; the prsetors for 
the prmtorian, the consuls f<ir The consular pro¬ 
vinces. In tl^s partition, tlierefore, when Mace¬ 
donia, one of tlj^^ost desirable governments of 
the empire, both for command and wealth, fell to 
Cicero’s lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he resigned 
also soon after in favour of Q. Metellus ; ^ing 
resolved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship in such a manner, as 
to put it out of any man’s power either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty: since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honour, 
or benefit, from it whatsoever ; the only way, says 
he, by which a man can discharge it with gravity 
and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribunel who 
wish ill to the republic, or despise those wikp wish 
ill to himselfs : a nob le ;^e^htfation, a nd woi'thy to 
' PToSylla, 22. 2a xxxvil. p. 41. 

« I>e Lege Agrar. oont. Mull. i. 8, 9; ii.3. 

T Cnllegam suum Antdhium paotione provluche ywpu- 
lerat, ne contra rempublioam dlssentlrot.—iUl. Bell. 
Cat. 2& 

K Cum mlhi deliberatum et oonstitatum sit, Ita gcrere 
oonsuUttum, quo uno modo geri gravlter et libore potest, 
ut noque provlnoiam, ne(}aehonorem, neque omammtum 
aliquod, aut conunodum—oppetitnrus aim.—Sic me geram, 
ut poMim tribunum plebis relpubUoie iratum oooroere, 
milii Iratum oontemnero.—Contra RuU. i. a 
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be transmitted to foatority for an example to all 
magistrates in a free state. Bj tliia ^dreas he 
entirely drew Antonias into Jjiis measures, and had 
him ever after obsequious to his will**; or, as he 
himseif expresses it, by his patience and complai¬ 
sance he softened and calmed him, eagerly desirous 
of a province, and projecting many things against 
the state*. The establishment of this concord 
between them was thought to be of such importance 
to the public quiet, that in his first speech to ^he 
people, he declared it to them from the rostra, as 
an event the diost likely to curb the insolence of 
the factious, and raise the spirits of the honest, 
and prevent* the dangers with which the city was 
then threatened• 

There was another project likewise which he had 
much at heart, and made one of the capital points 
of his administration, to unite the equestrian order 
with the senate into one common party and interest. 
This body of men, next to the senators, consisted 
of the richest and most splendid families of Rome, 
who, from the ease and affluence of their fortunes,* 
were naturally well-affected to the prosperity of 
the republic ; and being also the constant farmers 
of all the revenues of the empire, had a great part 
of the inferior people dependent upon them. 

* Cicero imagined, that the united weight of these 
two orders would always be an over-balance to any 
other power in the state, and a secure barrier 
against any attempts of the popular and ambitious 
upon the common liberty *. He was the onlyWnan 
in the city capable of effecting such a coalition, 
being now at the head of the senate, yet the darling 
of the knights; who considered him as the pride 
and ornament of their order, whilst he, to ingratiate 
himself Olie more with them, affected always in 
public to boast of that extraction, and to call him¬ 
self an equestrian ; and made it his special care to 
protect them in all their affairs, and to advance 
their credit and interest: ^ that, as some writers 
tell us, it was the authority of his consulship that 
first di.stinguished and estafdished them into a third 
order of the state"*. 'Hie policy was certainly very 
good, and the republic reaped great benefit from it 
in this very year, through wliich he had the whole 
body of knights at his devotion* i|ho, with Atticus 
at their head, constantly attended his orders, and 
served as a guard to his person": and if the same 
maxim had been pursued by all succeeding consuls, 
it might probably have preserved, or would cer- 

l> I’lutarcli In his life. j 

f In I’ison. ‘2. 

f* Qiioil ego ot eoncordfa. ijuara mfhl constftui cum ! 
cntlega, invitisslinis Us hominibus, qiios in consulatu 
inlrolcos esse et animis et cerpnris actibus providl, omni¬ 
bus prospexi sane, &c. —Con. Hull. ii. .^7. 

i tl t multitudinom cum principlbus, equestrem ordinem 
Qum senatii conjunxerim.—In Pison. 3. Nequo ulta vis 
tanta reporiotiir, qua- conjunotioncin vostram, equitumquo 
Homanorum, tantamque conspimtionem bonoruin om¬ 
nium perfringere possit.—In Cattl. iv. 10. 

“ Cleoro demum stabilivit oqnestre nomen In consulatu 
suo; oi senutum concilians, ex eo so ordlno profectum 
oelebrans, et qjus vires peculiari popularitate quaerons: ab 
IHo tempore plane hoc Icrtliira c(»rpus in republica fac¬ 
tum ost, ctepitquo adjioi senatui populoque Bomanu 
eqnester ordo.—Plln. Hist. N. 1. xxxiU. 2. 

“ Vos, equites Romani, videte, scitis me ortum e vobis, 
omnia semper senslsso pro vobis, ito.—-Pro Rabir. Post. 6. 
—Nano vero cum equitatus lllo, quern ego in Cllvo Capi- 
toltno, te signifero ao prfnoipe, ooUooaram, senatum deso- 
ruerlt.—Ad Att. ii. 1. 


tainly at least have prolonged, the liberty of the 
republic. 

Having fadd tins faundstiim for the laudable 
discharge of his consulship, he took possession of 
it, as usual, on the first of January. A little before 
his inauguration, P. Servilius Rullus, one of the 
new tribunes, who entered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been manning the 
senate with the promulgation of an ag^rian law. 
'I’hese laws used to be greedily received by the 
populace, and were proposed, therefore, by factious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude against the public good : but 
this law was of ail others the most extravagant, 
and, by a show of granting more to the people than 
had ever been given before, seemed likely to be 
accepted. The purpose of it was, to create a 
decemvirate, or ten commissioners, with absolute 
power for five years over all the revenues of the 
republic; to distribute them at pleasure to the 
citizens ; to sell and buy what lands they thought 
fit; to determine the rights of the present pos¬ 
sessors : to require an account from all the generals 
abroad, excepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in' 
their wars; to settle colonies wheresoever they 
judged proper, and particularly at Capua ; and in 
short, to command all the money and forces of the 
empire. • 

'The publication of a law conferring powers so 
exce8|ive, gave a just alarm to ail who wished well 
to the public tranquillity: so that Cicero’s first 
business was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all bis art and authority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As soon, therefore, as he 
was invested with bis new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his reso¬ 
lution t(f bppose the law, and all its abettors, to the 
utmost of his power; nor suffer the state to be hurt, 
or its liberties to be imjraired, while the adminis¬ 
tration continued in his hands. From the senate 
he pursued the tribune into his own dominion, the 
forum ; where, in an artful and elegant speech from 
the rostra, he gave such a turn to the inclination 
of the people, that they rejected this agrarian law 
with as much eagerness as they had ever before 
received one". _ 

He began, “ by acknowledging tnc extraordinary 
obligations which he had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility; declaring 
himself the creature of their power, and of all men 
the most engaged to promote their interests; that 
they were to look upon him as the truly popular 
magistrate; nay, that he had declared even in the 
senate, that he would be the people’s consul >*.” 
He then fell into a commendation of the Gracchi, 
whose name was extremely dear to them, professing, 
“ that he could not be against all agrarian laws, 
when he recollected, that those two most excellent 
men, who had the greatest love for the Roman 
people, had divided the public lauds to the citizens; 
that he was not one of those consuls, who t^Tought 
it a crime to praise the Gracchi; on whose coun¬ 
sels, wisdom, and laws, many parts of the present 
government were founded*): that his quarrel was to 
this particular law, which, instead of being popular, 
or adapted to the true interests of the city, was in 
reality the establ ishment of a tyrann y, and a c reation 

* Uuls unquam tarn secunda oonolune legem Agrariam 
suaalt, quam ego dissuosi ?—Con. KuU. U. 37. 
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of tea Idngt to domineer over them.” This he dis¬ 
plays at large, from the natural effect of that power 
which was granted by if; iod proceeds to insi¬ 
nuate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favourite Pompey, and particularly contrived to 
retrench and insult his authority: ” Forgive me, 
citizens, (sgys he,) for my calling so often upon so 
great a name:' you yourselves imposed the task 
upon me, when I was prastor, to join with yon in 
defending his dignity as far as I was able : 1 have 
hitherto done all that I could do ; not moved to it 
by my private friendship for the man, nor by any 
hopes of honour, and of this supreme magistracy, 
which I obtained from you, though with his appro¬ 
bation, yet without his help. Since then I perceive 
this law to be designed as a kind of engine to over¬ 
turn his power, I will resist the attempts of these 
men; and as I myself clearly see what they are 
aiming at, so 1 will take care that you shall also 
see, and be convinced of it too*.” He then shows, 
“ how the law, though it excepted Pompey from 
being accountable to the decemvirate, yet excluded 
him from being one of the number, by limiting the 
choice to thos^who were present at Rome ; that it 
subjected likewise to their jurisdiction the countries 
just conquered by him, which had always been left 
to the management of the general*: upon which 
he draws a pleasant picture of the'tribune Rulhis, 
with all his train of officers, guards, lictors, and 
apparitors'*, swaggering in Mithridates’s kingdom, 
and ordering Pompey to attend liim, by a manda¬ 
tory letter, in the following strain : 

“ ‘ P. Servilius RuIIus, tribune of the people, 
decemvir, to Cnseus Pomiiey the son of Cnmus, 
greeting.’ 

” He will not add (says he) the title of great, 
when he has been labouring to take it frdib him by 
law*. 

” ‘ I require you not to fail to come presently to 
Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guard with you, 
while I sell those lands by my law, which you have 
gained by your valour.’ ’’ 

He observes, ” that the reason of excepting 
Pompey was not from any respect to him, but for 
fear that he would not submit to the indignity of 
being account^le to their wUl: but Pompey (says 
he) is a man m that temper, that he thinks it Ids 
duty to bear whatever you please to impose; but if 
there be anything which you cannot bear yourselves, 
he will take care that you shall not bear it long 
against your willsr.” He proceeds to enlarge upon 
“ the dangers which this law tbreatened to their 
liberties ; that instead of any good intended by it to 
the body of the citizens, its purpose was to erect a 
power for the oppression of them; and on pretence 
of planting colonies in Italy and the provinces, to 
settle their own creatures and dependants, like so 
many garrisons, in aU the convenient posts of the 
empire, to be ready on all occasions to support 
their Jyranny: that Capua was to be their head¬ 
quarters, their-favourite colony; of all cities the 
proudest, as well as the most hostile and dangerotis; 
in which the wisdom of their ancestors would not 
suffer the shadow of any power or magistracy to 
remain; yet now it was to be cherished and advanced 
to anotoer Rome*:'that by this law the lands of 

t Contra BuUum, U. 6,11,13,14. • lb. 18. 

‘ Ib. 19. V Ib. la 

X lb. 20. I r lb. 23. 

* IbM. 28, 32. 


Campania were to be sold or given away; the most 
fruitful of,all Italy, the surest revenue of the 
republic, and tfaeir ^'fODstant resource when all 
other rents failed them; which neithenthe Gracchi, 
who of all men studied the people’s benefit the 
most, nor Sylla, who gave everything away without 
scruple, durst venture to meddle with*.’’ In the 
conclusion he takes notice ” of the great favour 
and approbation with which they had heard him, 
as ft sure omen of their common peace and prospe¬ 
rity ; and acquaints them with the concord that he 
had established with his colleague? as a piece of 
news of all others the most agreeable; and promises 
all security to the republic, if they would but show 
the same godd disposition on future occasions 
which they had signified on that day ; and that he 
would make those vei’y men, who had been the 
most envious and averse to his advancement, con¬ 
fess, that the people had seen farther, and judged 
better than they, in choosing him for their consul.” 

In the course of this contest he often called upon 
. the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate the 
matter with him before the people'’ ; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious stories and 
calumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multi¬ 
tude ! that his opposition to the law flowed from 
no good will to them, but an affection to Sylla’s 
party, and to secure to them the lands which they | 
possessed by his grant; that he was making his ji 
coutt by it to the seven tyrants, as they called | 
seven of the principal senators, who were known j 
to be the greatest favourers of Sylla’s cause, and l| 
the greatest gainers by it; the two Luculiuscs, j 
Crassus, Catulus, Hortensius, Metellus, Philippus. j 
These insinuations made so great an impassion on j 
the city, that he found it necessary to defend him¬ 
self against them in a second speech to the people*', ! 
in which he declared, “ that he looked upon that [ 
law, which ratified all glia’s acts, to be of all laws 
the most wicked, and the most unlike to a true 
law, as it established a tyranny in the city; yet 
that it had some excuse ttom the times, and, in 
their present circumstances, seemed proper to be 
supported ; especially by him who, for this year of 
his consulship, ^i^pfcssed himself the patron of 
peace *' ; but that it was the height of impudence 
in Rullus, to charge him with obstructing their 
interests for the sake of Sylia’s grants, when the 
very law which that tribune was then urging, ac¬ 
tually established and perpetuated those grants ; 
and showed itself to be drawn by a son-in-law of 
Valgius, who possessed more lands than any other 
man by that invidious tenure, which were all by 
this law to be partly confirmed, and partly pur¬ 
chased of him*.” This he demonstrates from the 
express words of the law, “ which he had studiously 
omitted, he says, to take notice of before, that he 
might not re'vive old quarrels, or move any argu¬ 
ment of new dissention in a season so improper': 
that Rullus, therefore, who accused him of defend¬ 
ing Sylla’g acts, was of all others the most impudent 


• Contra Rullum, U. 29. 

8 81 vostrum commodum spectat, veniat ot ooram me- 
cum de agri Campani divUione diaputet.—Con. RuU. 
11. 28. Cmnmodius fcciSMmt trlbunl plebis, QutritoR, ri, 
quK apud vos do me doforunt, ca coram potlus mo pne- 
sonte dixissoDt^—Con. KuU. 111. I. 

c Ibid. <> Ibid. ilL 2. 

< Ibid. Ui. 1. 4. < Ibid. tU. 2. 
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defender of them; for none had ever affirmed them 
to be good and legal, but to have some plea only 
from possession and the puUic quiet; 1^01 by this 
law the est^es that had been granted by them 
were to be fixed upon a better foundation and title 
than any other estates whatsoever.” He csoncludes 
by renewing his challenge to the tribunes “ to 
come and dispute with him to his face.” But 
after several fruitless attempts, finding themselves 
wholly unable to contend with him, they wgre 
forced at last to submit, and to let the affair drop, 
to the great jojaof the senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which m^ht have endangered fhe peace of the 
city, if the raects of it had not bee» prevented by 
the authority of Cicero. Otho’s law, mentioned 
above, for the assignment of separate seats to the 
equestrian order, bad highly offended the peojde, 
who could not digest the indignity of being thrust 
so far back from their diversions; and while the 
grudge was still fresh, Otbo happening to come 
into the theatre, was received by tlic populace with 
an universal hiss, but by the knights with loud 
applause and clapping. Both sides redoubled their 
clamour with great fierceness, and from reproaches 
were proceeding to blows,—till Cicero, informed 
of the tumult, came immeiliately to the theatre, 
and calling the people out into the temple of Bel. 
Iona, so tamed and stung them by the power of 
I his words, and made them so ashamed of their folly 
and perverseness, that on their return to the thentre 
they changed their hisses into applauses, and vied 
with the knights themselves in demonstrations of 
their respect to Otlios. The speech was soon 
after published; though from the nature of the 
thing it r^st have been made upon the spot, and 
flowed extempdre from the occasion : and as it was 
much read and admired for several ages affor, us a 
memorable instance of Cicero’s command over 
men’s passions, so some have imagined it to be 
alluded to in that beautiful passage of Virgil’": 

Ac vuluti magno in pojiulo cum sajpc coiirta ost 
^editio. Mcvitque animis %nnbile vuI^uh ; 

.Iiuncpic faces ct saxa volant, furor anna ministrat; 
Turn pictatc gravem ct nioritis si forte viruin quom 
Aspexcrc, silent, urrcctis<iuc uuribus adstaiit; 
lllo regit dictis luiimos, et pcctoraflifllcct. 

Vino. Ain. i. 1.'i2. 

As when sedition fires the ignoble crowd. 

And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood ; 

Of stonos and brands a mingled tempest flies. 

With all the sudden arms that rage siipiilies: 

If Bonu! grave sire appears amidst the strife. 

In morals strict and iimoccnpc of life. 

All stand attentive, while the sage controls 
Their wrath, and calms the tempest of their souls. 

Pitt. 

One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
and the only one of which we have any hint from 
antiquity, was to reproach the rioters for their 
want of taste and good sense, in making such a 
disturbance while Roscius was acting’.^ 

There happened about the same time a third 
instance, not less remarkable, of Cicero’s great 

K Plutarch's Life of Cicero. 

b Bebast. Corrodi Ctuastura, p. 13.3; Alneld. i. IfiS. 
What gives the greater colour to this imagination is, that 
Quintilian applies those lines to his character of a com¬ 
plete orator, which he’ professedly forms upon the model 
of Cloero.—hlb. xii. 1. 

> Macrob. Saturn, ii. Id. 
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power of persuasion. Sylla had by an express law 
excluded the children of the proscribed from the 
senate and all public Honours; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant, than the law of a free state'*. So that the 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their eflprts to get 
it reversed. Their petition was Highly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly 
unseasonable ; for in the present disorders of the 
city, the restoration of an oppressed party must 
needs have added strength to the old factions; 
since the first use that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero’s 
business, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, 
and, as far as it was possible, with the consent of 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion this 
great commander of the human affections, as Quin¬ 
tilian calls him, found means to persuade those 
unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefit; and that the government itself could not 
Btaind, if Sylla’s laws were then repealed, on which 
the quiet and order of the republic wqye estaUisbed; 
acting heroin the part of a wise statesman, who 
will oft be forced to tolerate, and even maintain, 
what he cannot approve, for the sake of the com- 
mon good ; agrteably to what he lays down in his 
book of Offices, that many things which are naturally 
right apd just, are yet, by certain circumstances and 
conjunctures of times, made dishonest and unjust'. 
As to the instance before us, he declared in a 
speech made several years after, that he had ex¬ 
cluded from honours a number of brave and honest 
young men, whom fortune had thrown into so 
unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained 
))ower, they would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state'". The three cases just 
mentioned make Pliny break out into a kind of 
rapturous admiration of the man, who could per¬ 
suade the people to give up their bread, their 
pleasure, and their injuries, to the charms of his 
eloquence". 

The next transaction of moment in which he was 
engaged was the defence of (J. Rabirius, an aged 
senator, accused by T. Labienus, qf^/e of the tri¬ 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed 
L. Satuminus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. 
The fact, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being done in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citizens were re¬ 
quired to take arms in aid of the consuls C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man worth 
the pains of disturbing the peace of the city: the 
design was to attack that prerogative-of the senate 
by which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they 
could arm the city at once, by requiring the cqnsul# 
to take care that the republic received no detri- 

I" Kxolusiquc patornis opibue libcrl, etiam petondomm 
honorum jure prohiberentur.—Veil. Pat. 11. 38. 

I Bio multa, quEc honesta natura videntur esse, tempo- 
ribus Sunt non honesto.—Do OSic. ill. 25. 

■" Kgo adolescontes fortes et bonus, sed usos ea oondl- 
tione fortunae, ut, si assent magiatratus adepti, rripubliosi 
Btatum convulsuri videientur, oomltiorum ratioue pri- 
vavi.—In Pison. 2. 

» Quo to, M. TuUi, piaculo taceam ? &c.—Plln. Hist.' 
1. vU, 30. 
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uent! ■which vote wa* supposed to give a sanction 
to everything that was done in consequence of it; 
so that several traitorous D>%n8trates had been cut 
oiT by it, without the formalities of a trial, in the 
act of stirring up sedition. This practice, though 
in use from the earliest times, bad always been 
complained^of by the tribunes, as an infringement 
of the constitufdon, by giving to the senate an 
arbitrary power over the lives of citizens, which 
could not legally be taken away without a bearing 
and judgment of the whole people. But the chief 
grudge to it was, from its being a perpetual check 
to the designs of the ambitious and popular, who 
aspired to any power not allowed by the laws : it 
was not difficult for them to delude the multitude ; 
but the senate was not so easily managed, who by 
that single vote of committing the rejinbiic to the 
- consuls, could frustrate at once all the effects of 
their popularity, when carried to a point which jvas 
dangerous to the state: for since in virtue of it, 
the tribunes themselves, whose persons were held 
sacred, might be taken off without sentence or trial, 

I when engaged in any traitorous practices, all at- 
i tempts of thatjeind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This point therefore, was to be tried on the 
person of Kabirius, in whose ruin the factious of 
all ranks were interested. J. Cmsfft suborned La- 
bienus to prosecute him ; and procured himself to 
be appointed one of the Duumviri, or t^e two 
judges allotted by the prmtor to sit upon trials of 
treason®. Hortensius pleaded his cause, and 
proved by many witnesses, that the whole accusa¬ 
tion was false, and that Saturninus was actually 
killed by the hand of a slave, who for that service 
obtained his freedom from the publicv. Cmsar, 
however, eagerly condemned the old man, who 
appealed from his sentence to the people; where 
nothing, says Suetonius, did him so much service, 
as the partial and forward severity of his judges. 

The tribunes in the mean while employed all 
their power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his 
defence'; and,, to raise the greater indignation 
against the criminal, exposed the picture of Satur¬ 
ninus in the ig^^tra, as of one who fell a martyr to 
the liberties of the people. Cicero opened the 
defence prith great gravity, declaring, “ that in the 
memory of man there had not been a cause of such 
importance, either undertaken by a tribune, or de¬ 
fended by a consul; that nothing less was meant 
by it, than that for the future there should be no 
senate or public council in the city; no consent or 
concurrence of the honest against the rage and 
rashness of the wicked; no resource or refuge in 
the extreme dangers of the republic — He implores 
the favour of all the gods, by whose providence 
their city was more signally governed than by any 
wisdom of man, to make that day propitious to the 
tecuQty of the state, and to the life and fortunes 
of an innocent man.”—And having possessed the 
I 'minds of his audience with the sanctity of the 
cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, ” that be had 
been at liberty to confess, what Hortensius indeed 
had proved to be false, that Saturninus, the enemy 

o Sueton. 3. Ca-s. 12; tfio, p. 42. 

V Pro Rabir. 6,11. 

q Dt ad populum provocantl nihil aque ao jndicis aoer- 
bitas profuit.—Sueton. lb. 19. 

' Pro Habir. 2. • Ibid. 


of the Roman people, was killed by the hand of 
Rabirius'—that he should have proclaimed and 
bragged of it, as an ac^ that merited rewards instead 
of punishment.”—Here he was inter|upted by the 
clamour of the opposite faction; but he observes 
it to be “ the faint effort of a small part of the 
assembly ; and that the body of the people,- who 
were silent, would never have made him consul if 
they had thought hiip capable of being disturbed 
by^so feeble an insult; which he advised them to 
drop, since it betrayed only their folly and the 
inferiority of their numbers.”—Thi assembly being 
quieted, he goes on to declare, “ that though 
l^birius did not kill Saturninus, yet ^e took arms 
with intent to*kill him, together with the consuls 
and all the best of the city, to which his honour, 
virtue, and duty called him.—He puts Labienus in 
mind, ” that he was too young to be acquainted 
with the merits of that cause ; that he was nut born 
when .Saturninus was killed, and could not be 
apprised how odious and detestable his name was 
. to all people : that some had been banished for 
complaining only of his death ; others for having a 
picture of him in their houses® : that he wondered 
therefore where Labienus had procured that pic¬ 
ture, which none durst venture to keep even at 
home ; and much more, that be had the hardiness 
to produce, before an assembly of the people., what 
had been the ruin of other men’s fortunes—that to 
charge Rabirins with this crime was to condemn 
the (greatest and worthiest citizens whom Rome 
liad ever bred ; and though they were all dead, yet 
the injury was the same, to rob them of the honour 
due to their names and memories.—Would C. 
Marius, says he, have lived in perpetual toils and 
dangers, if he bad conceived no hopes concerning 
himself and his glory beyond the limits of tliis life.’ 
When he defeated those innumerable enemies in 
Italy, and saved the republic, did he imagine that 
everything which related to him would die with 
him ? No, it is not s8, (utizens; there is not one 
of us who e.verts himself with praise and virtue in 
the dangers of the republic but is induced to it by 
the expectation of a futurity. As the minds of 
men, therefore, seem to be divine and immortal for 
many other reasoiu, so especially for this, that in 
all the best and the wisest there is so strong a sense 
of something hereafter, that they seem to relish 
nothing but what is eternal. 1 appeal then to the 
souls of C. Marius, and of all those wise and worthy 
citizens, who, from this life of men, are translated 
to the honours and sanctity of the gods; I call 
them, I say, to witness, that I think myself bound 
to fight for their fame, glory, and memory, with as 
much zeal as for the altars and temples of my 
country ; and if it were necessary to take arms in 
defence of their praise, 1 should take them as 
strenuously as they themselves did for the defence 
of our common safety,” &c. * 

After this speech the people were to pass judg¬ 
ment on Rabirius, by the suffrages of all the 
centuries; but there being reason to apprehend 
some violence and foul play from the intrigues of 
the tribunes, Metellus, the augur and prastor of 
that year, contrived to dissolve the assembly by a 
stratagem before they came to a vote’’: and the 
greater affairs that presently ensued, and engaged 


t Pro Rabir. 6. a Ibid-. B. 

a Ibid. 10. T Dio, 1. xxxvli. 42. 
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the attention of the city, prevented the farther 
prosecution and revival of the cause. 

But Ceesar was more successful in another case, 
in which he ^as more interefted,—his suit for the 
high priesthood, a post of the first dignity in the 
republic, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius. 
Labienus opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing 
from th» college of priests to:i|Ete people, agreeably 
to the tenor of a former law, which had been 
repealed by Sylla. Caesar’s strength lay in tne 
favour of the papniace, which, by immense bribes 
and the profusion of his whole substance, he had 
gained on this occasion so effectaallyf that he carried 
this high ofiR» before he had yet sbeen praetor, 
against two consular competitors of the first 
authority in Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius 
Isauricus ; the one of whom had been censor, and 
then bore the title of prince of the senate, and the 
otlier been honoured with a.triumph: yet he pro¬ 
cured mure votes against them, even in their own 
tribes, than they both had out of the whole number 
of the citizens'*. 

(Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 
consulship with greater vigour than ever, and by 
such open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub¬ 
lished a new law against it, with the additional 
penally of a ten years’ exile ; prohibiting likewise 
ail shows of gladiatons within two years from the 
time of suing for any magistracy, unless they were 
ordered by the will of a person deceased, and on a 
certain day therein specified*. Catiline, who knew 
the law to be levelled at himself, formed a design 
to kill Cicero, with some other chiefs of tlie senate*’, 
on the day of election, which was appointed for the 
twentieth gf October ; but Cicero gave information 
of it to the senate the day before, upon which the 
election was deferred, that they might have time to 
deliberate on an affair of so great importance: and 
the day following, in a full house, he called upon 
Catiline to clear himself this charge; where, 
without denying or excusing it, he bluntly told 
them that there were tws bodies in the republic, 
meaning the senate and the people, the one of them 
infirm with a weak head, the other firm without a 
head ; which last had so well des^^cd of him, that 
it should never want a head while he lived. He 
had made a declaration of the same kind and in 
the same place a few days before, when upon Cato’s 
threatening him with an impeachment, he fiercely 
replied, that if any fiame should be excited in his 
fortunes, he would extinguish it, not with water, 
but a general ruin’’. . 

These declarations startled the senate, and con¬ 
vinced them that nothing but a desperate conspiracy, 
ripe for execution, could inspire so daring an as¬ 
surance : so that they proceeded immediately to 
that decree which was the usual refuge in all cases 

• Ita patentissimos duos corapetitores, muUumque ct 
ntate ot dlgnttate antocodentes, superavit; ut plura Ipso 
in euruin tribubus suffmgia, qiiimt uterque in omnibtis 
tulerit.—Suet. J. Cm. 13; vide Pigh. Annal. 

• Pro Muren. SS; In Vatin. 15. 

b Dio, L xxxrli. 43. 

V Turn oDim dixit, duo corpora esse relpublicie—imnm 
debile, inflrmo oaptte; alterum flrmum, sine caplte: huio, 
cum ita de se meritum esset, caput, se vivo, non defutu- 
rum.—Cum idem ille paueis diebus ante Catonl, Judicium 
minitanti, respondisset,—Si quod esset in siias fortunes 
Ineendium exoitatum, id se non aqua, sed ruina restlnc- 
turum.— Pro Muren. 25. 


of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take 
care that the republic received no harm Upon this 
Cicero doubled his gu^'d, and called some troops 
into the city; and when the election of consuls 
came on, that be might imprint a sense of his own 
and of the public Amger the more strongly, he 
took care to throw back his gown in Jhe view of 
the people, and discovered a shining breast-plate, 
which he wore under it" : by which precaution, as 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, he prevented 
his design of killing both him and the competitors 
for the consulship, of whom D. Junius Silanus and 
L. Licinius Murena were declared consuls elect^ 
Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath¬ 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa¬ 
tient to execute his grand plot: be had no other 
game left; his schemes were not only suspected, 
but actually discovered by the sagacity of the con¬ 
sul, and himself shunned and detested by all honest 
men ; so that he resolved without farther delay to 
put all to the hazard of ruining either his country 
»or himself. He was singularly formed both by art 
aiul nature for the head of a desperate conspiracy; 
of an illustrious family, ruined fortunes, profligate 
mind, undaunted courage, unwearieu industry ; of 
a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt, with a 
tongue that could explain, and a hand that could 
execute its. Cteero gives us his just character in 
many parts of bis works, but in none a more lively 
picture^of him than in the following j)as8age'' : 

“ He had in him,” says he, “ many, though not 
express images, yet sketches of the greatest virtues; 
was acquainted with a great number of wicked men, 
yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. His house 
was furnished with a variety of temptations to lust 
and lewdiiess, yet with several incitements also to 
industry and labour; it was a scene of vicious 
pleasures, yet a school of martial exercises. There 
never was such a monster on earth, compounded 
of passions so contrary and opposite. Who was 
ever more agreeable at one time to the best citizens ? 
who more intimate at another with the worst? who 
a man of better principles ? who a fooler enemy to 
this city ? who more intemperate in pleasure ? who 
more patient in labour? who more rapacious in 
plundering ? who more profuse in ^uandering ? 
He had a wonderful faculty of engaging men to his 
friendship, and obliging them by his observance ; 
sharing with them in common whatever he was 
I master of; serving them with his money, his inter¬ 
est, his pains, and^, when there was occasion, by 
the most daring acts of villany; moulding his 
nature to his purposes, and bending it every way 
to his will. With the morose, he could live se¬ 
verely ; with the free, gaily; with the old, gravely ; 
with the young, cheerfully; with the enterprising, 
audaciously; with the vicious, luxuriously. By a 
temper so various and pliable, he gathered about 
him the profligate and the rash from all countrie.s, 
yet held attached to him at the same time n)|ny 
<• Sail. BoU. Cat. S»; Plutarch, in Cic. 

" Descend! In oampum—cum ilia lata insignlqne lorlca 
ut omnes boni anlinadverterent, ot cum in metu et 
periculo coiuulem videroat, id quod factum cst, ad opem 
prssidiumque raeum ooncnrrercnt.—Pro Muren. 26. 

I Cum proximis comitiia oonsularlbus, mo consulem In 
campo et oompetitores tuos intorfioere voluisti, curoprestd 
oonatos tuos nefarios amioorum prasldto.—^In Cat. i. 5. 

g Brat et consilium ad foclnus aptum : consiUo autem 
ncque lingua, neque monus deerat.—In Cat lU. 7* 

*> Pro Catl. 5, 6. 
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brave and worthy men, by the specious show of a 
pretended virtue.” 

' With these talents, if he^d obtained the con¬ 
sulship, and with it the command of the armies 
and provinces of the empire, he would probably, 
like another Cinna, have made himself the tyrant 
of his couptry: but despair and impatience, under 
his repeated dtsappointments, hurried him on to 
! the mad resolution, of extorting by force what he 
I could not procure by address. His scheme how- 
I ever was not without a foundation of probability, 

I and there were several reasons for thinking the 

I present time the most seasonable fur the execution 
|| of it. Italy was drained in a manner of regular 
[I troops; Poropey at a great distance, with the best 

II army of the empire; and bis old friend Antonius, on 
! whose assistan(!e he still depended', was to have the 
i command of all the forces that remained. But his 
j greatest hopes lay in Sylia’s veteran soldiers, whose 

cause be had always espoused, and among whom 
he had been bred; who, to the number of about a 
i! hundred thousand, were settled in the several dis- , 

I tricts and colonies of Italy, in the possessionrof 
I lands assigned to them by Sylla, which the gene- 
; rality had wasted by their vices and luxury, and 
j wanted another civil war to repair their shattered 
! fortunes. Among these be employed his agents 
' and officers in all parts, to debouch them to his 
I service; and in Etruria, had actually enrolled a 
! considerable body, and formed them into a little 
i; army under the command of Manlius, a bold and 
|j experienced centurion, who waited only for his 
[j orders to take the fieldWe must add to this 
i what all writers mention, the universal disaffection 
■ and discontent which possessed all ranks of the 
j city, but es{)ecia11y the meaner sort, who from the 
I uneasiness of their circumstances, and Che pressure 
j of their debts, wished for a change of government: 
i BO that if CatUine had gained any little advantage 
at setting out, or come off but etjual in the first 
battle, there was reason to expect a general decla- 
I ration in bis favour'. 

; He called a council therefore of all the conspira- j 
tors, t* Kttle the plan of their work, and divide 
[ the pert* of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
1 day for the ^ecution. There were about thirty- 
I hve, whose names are transmitted to us as princi- 
I pals in the plot, partly of the senatoriau, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa- ; 
milies and interest in their several countries. The | 
senators were, P. Cornelius Lentulus, C. Cethegns, 
P. Atttronius, L. Cassius Longinus, P. Sylla, Serv. 
Sylla, L. Vargunteios, Q. Curius, Q. Aunius,.M. 
Porcius Lecca, L. Bestia”. 

Lentulus was descended from a patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous 
as well as the most splendid in Rome. His grand¬ 
father had borne the title of prince of the senate, 
and was the most active in the pursuit and 
destruction of C. Gracchus, in which he received 


* Inffatum turn spemflitum, turn oollegw mel, ut ipse 
dtcebat, promfssia.—Pro Muren. 2.3. 

b CuBtea sunt in Italia contra rempnblioam in Ktruriw 
fancibus collocata.—In Cat. i. 2; it. ii. 0. 

1 Sed omnino cun&ta plebes, novaram rerum etndio, 
OitUine inceptaprobabat—quod ai primo prselio Catillna 
superior, aut wqua manu disccssisset, profecto magna 
clades, Ac.—BaUust. Bell. Cat. 27, 2!>. 

«■ IWd. 17 . 


a dangerous wound The grandson, by the favour 
of his noble birth, had been advanced to the con¬ 
sulship about eight Tears before, but. was turned 
oat of the senate soon after by the censors, for 
the notorious infamy of his life, till by obtaining 
the preetorship a second time, which he now 
actually enjoyed, he recovered his former place and 
rank in that supreme e(iuucil°. His parts were 
but moderate, or reiiusr slow | y^ the comeliness 
o^ his person, the gmefnlness and propriety of his 
action, the strength and sweetness of his voice, 
procured him some reputation as ft speakeri*. He 
Was lazy, luxuriofts, and profligately wicked ; yet 
so vain and anSbitious, aa to expect from the over¬ 
throw of the ((overument, to be the i^stmanin the 
republic j in which fancy he was strongly flattered 
by some crafty soothsayers, who assured him from 
the sibylline books, that there were three Corne¬ 
liuses destined to the dominion of Rome; that Cinna 
and Sylla had already possessed it, and the pro¬ 
phecy wanted to be completed in bima. With these 
views he entered freely into the conspiracy, trust¬ 
ing to Catiline’s vigour for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief ftuit from its success. 

Cethegus was of an extraction equally noble, but 
of a temper fierce, imijetuous, and daring to a de¬ 
gree even of fury. He had been warmly engaged 
in the cause of Marius, with whom he was driven 
out of Rome; but when Sylia’s aflairs become 
prosperous, he presently changed sides, and throw¬ 
ing himself at Sylia’s feet, and promising great 
services, was restored to the city'. After Sylia’s 
death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired so great 
an influence, that while Pompey was abroad, he 
governed all things at home; proeured for Antonius, 
that command over the coasts of tbcMeffiterranean, 
and for LueuUus, the managementnf the Mithri- 
datic war*. In the height of this power, be made 
an excursion into Spain, to raise contributions in 
that province, where meeting .Ibifb some opposi¬ 
tion to his vio1ences,%e had U>e hardiness to insult, 
and evejl wound, the proqonsul Q. Metellus Pins’. 
But the insolence of hi% conduct and the infamy 
of his life gradually diminished, and at last de¬ 
stroyed his creditwlthn finding liimself controlled 
by the magistrate, and the particular vigilance of 
Cicero, he enticed eagerly into Catiline’s plot, and 
was .entrusted with the most bloody and desperate 

“ Nuro P. Lentiilmii, prlnoipom senatus? Compliircs 
alios siiitimos viros, qut cum L. Opimio (.'onsnlo ormati 
Gracchum in Avontinum perseenti sunt? quo in pra<llo 
Lentulus grave vnlnus acoepit.—Phil. viii. 4; lu Cat. iv. 0. 

" Lentulus quoqne time maxima, prator, Ao.—Plor. 
iv. 1; 1>io, p. 4.3; Plut. in^Cia. 

p P. Lentulus, rujus et exoogitandl at loqnandi tardi- 
tatem tegebat formas dignitaa, oorporis motus plrnn* at 
artis ot venustatis, vocis ut suavl.tte at magnltudo.—Brut. 
.350. 

3 Lcntulum antom sibt canfirmasse ex fatia stbylllqjh, 
boruspicumqne responBlib ae ossa tartlum ilium Corna- 
limn, ad quern regnum hujus urbis alqua impartum par- 
venire esset neoesso, Ac.—ln Cat. ilL 4; tt. iv. & 

' Quid Catillna tuis natalibus, atque Cethegl 
lovenlet quisquam sublimitw? 

0UV. Hat. viffl, 291; Appian. 39!». 

• Hid cst M. Antonius, qui gratia Cotte consulia et 
Cethogi faetione in Ncnatu, eurationcm infinitant naotus, 
Ao.—Asocm. in Verr. iL 9; Plut. inLucUU. 

’ <9ais da C. Cethogo, atque ejus in Bispanlam profeo- 
tione, ao da vuinere Q. MeteUi Pii oogitat, oul non ad 
lllius poenom oaroor ndifleatns ease videatur?—Pro HylL 
26. 
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part of iti the task of massacring their enemies 
sritbin the <aty. The rest of the conspirators were 
not less illustrious for their birth”. The two Syllas 
were nephcgsg to the dictator of that nkme ; Autro> 
nius bad obtained the consulship, but was deprived 
for bribery; and Cassius was a competitor for it 
with Cicero himself. In short, they were all of 
the same stamp and character ; men whom disap¬ 
pointments, ruiiited fortng|k, and flagitious lives, 
had prepared for any desiPragainst the state : and 
all whose hopes of ease and advancement depended 
on a change af affairs, and the subversion of the 
republic. 

At this meeting it was resolvdfl, that a general 
insurrection should be raised thnsugh Italy, the 
different parts of which were assigned to different 
leaders ; that Catiline should put himself at the 
head of the trooj)3 in Etruria; that Rome should 
be fired in many places at once, and a massacre 
begun at the same time of the whole senate, and 
all their enemies j of whom none were to be spared 
except the sons of Pompey, who were to be kept a# 
hostages of their peace and reconciliation with the 
father; that in the consternation of the fire and 
massacre, Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan 
army, to take the benefit of the public confusion, 
and make himself master of the city: where Len- 
tulus, in the meanwhile, as first in dignity, was to 
preside in their general councils ; Cassius to ma¬ 
nage the affair of firing it, Cethegus to direct the 
massacre*. But the vigilance of Cicero bei*g the 
chief obstacle to all their hopes, Catiline was very 
desirous to see him taken off before he left Rome ; 
upon which two knights of the company undertook 
to kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
visit oi^pretence of businessr. They were both of 
his acquaintmice, and used to frequent his house ; 
and knowing his custom of giving free access to all, 
made no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. 
Cornelius, one of the two, afterwards confessed*. 

The meeting was no tooner over, than Cicero 
had information of ail that passed in it; for by 
the intrigues of a woman named Fulvia, he had 
gained over Curins her gallant, one of the conspi¬ 
rators of senatorian rank, to send him a punctual 
account of all their deliberatmus. He presently 
imparted his intelligence to some of the chiefs of 
the city, who were assembled that evening, as usual, 
at his house; informing them not only of the design, 
but naming the men who were to execute it, and 
the very hour when they would be at his gate: all 
which fell out exactly as he foretold ; for the two 
knights came before break of day, but had the mor- i 
tification to find the house well guarded, and all 
admittance refused to them*. | 

» Curli, PorcH, Syll*. Cethegi, Antonil, Vargunteit, 
atqfcLonglnl: qua>famiUe? quEe aenatus insignia? &c. 
—Flor. Iv. 1 . 

» Com Catilina egroderotur ad exercitum, licntnlus in 
nrbo relinqueretur, Cassius Incrndiis, Cethegus oedi pr«e- 
ponoratur^Pro Byll. ; VId. Pint, tn Cioer. 

1 Dlxisti paullulum tiW esse morae. quod ego viverem: 
reperti sunt duo Kqnites llomani, qui te ista oura libera- 
rent, et sese IHa ipsa nocte ante lucem me meo in leetulo 
Interfecturos poUicerentur.—In Catil. 1. 4: it. Sallust. Bdl. 
Cat 38. 

* 5^”° PUter, Oomcii, id quod tandem aliqoondo 

conntetur, illam sibi officiosam prorinoiam ctepopusoit__ 

Pro SyU. 18. 

• Oomum meam majoribus presidiis munivi: exclusi 
eos, quos tu mane ad me salutatiim luisuras; cum iUi Ipsi 


Catiline was disappointed likewise in another 
affair of no less moment before be quitted the city; 
a design to snrprise^be town of Prseneste, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome; which would have been of singular 
use to him in the war, and a sure retreat in aU 
events : but Cicero was still beforehand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of such aif^ttempt, bad 
previously sent orders to the place to keep a special 
guard; so that when Catiline came in the night to 
make an assault, he found them so well pronded, 
that be durst not venture upon the experiment**. 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when 
Cicero delivered the first of those four speeches, 
which were spoken upon the occasion of it, and arc 
still extant. The meeting of the conspirators was 
on the sixth of November, in the evening; and on 
the eighth he summoned the senate to the temple 
of Jupiter in the capitol, where it was not usually 
held but in times of public alarm*. There bad 
been several debates before this on the same sub¬ 
ject of Catiline’s treasons, and his design of killing 
athe consul; and a decree had passed at the motion 
of Cicero, to offer a public reward to the first dis¬ 
coverer of the plot; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds *, if a citizen, bis pardon, and six¬ 
teen hundred**. Yet Catiline, by a profound dis¬ 
simulation, ffhd the constant professions of his 
innocence, still deceived many of all ranks ; repre- 
sentjpg the whole as the fiction of his enemy 
Cicero, and offering to give security for bis beha¬ 
viour, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate would name ; of M. T.epidus, of 
the praetor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but 
none of them, would ■ receive him; and Cicero 
plainly tpld him, that he should never think himself 
safe in*lffie same house, when he was in danger by 
living in the same city with him* ; yet he still kept 
on the mask, and had the confidence to come to 
this very meeting in the r.apitol; which so shocked 
the whole assembly, that none even of his acquaint¬ 
ance durst venture to salute him ; and the consular 
senators quitted that part of the house in which he 
sat, and left the whole bench clear to him*. Cicero 
was so provoked by his impudence, that instead of 
entering upon .'any business, as 1^ designed, ad¬ 
dressing himself directly to Catiline, be broke out 
into a most severe invective against him ; and with 
all the fire and force of an incensed eloquence, laid 
open the whole course of his villanies, and the 
notoriety of his treasons. 

He put him in mind, “ that there was a decree 
already made against him, by which he could take 

venissent, quoa ego Jam maltis ae sunimis vlrls ad me id 
temporis vefituros esse priedixenun.—In Catll. i. 4. 

** Quid ? eum tn Preenttle Kalendis ipsia Novenibribus 
occupaturom nootumo inipetu condderes ? Bonsistino 
illam ooloniam meo jussu, meis prassidiis—esse mnnitam ? 
—Ibid, i. 3. Preenettt —natura niunitum,—^Vell. I^t.li.36. 

* Klhil hie mimitisslmus habendi senatus Iqcua—^Ib. 

1 . 1 . • 

d 81 quis IndloBsset deconjnratione, quae contra rempub- 
llcam facta erat. praemium, servo, Ubertatem et sestertla 
centum; liberto, linpunitatem ct sestertia cc.—Salluat. 
BeU. Cat .K>. 

* Cum a me id responsum tuliases, me nullo modo posse 
iisdem parietibuB tuto esse (emnn, qul magno.in periculo 
essem, quod iisdem moenibus conUner^ur.—^In Catil. i.8. 

t Quis to cx hac tauta frequentia, 'fet ex tuis amiols ato 
nocessariis salutavU? Quid, quod adventu tuo ista tub- 
sellia voouidacta sunt? fcc.—Ib. t 7. 
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Catiline, astonished by the thunder of this speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it; yet, with 
downcast looks and suppliant voice, he begged of 
the fathers flot to believe too hastily what was said 
against him by an enemy; that his birth and past 
life offered everything to him that was hopeful; and 
it was not to be imeigined that a man of patrician 
family, whose ancestors, aswell as himself, had 
given many proofs of theimBection to the Roman 
people, should want to overturn the government; 
while Cicero,^ a stranger and late inhabitant of 
Rome, was so zealous to preserve it. But as he 
was going on to give foul language, the senate 
interruptednhim by a general outcjfy, catling him 
traitor and parricide : upon which, being furious 
and desperate, he declared again aloud what he had 
said before to Cato, that since he was circumvented 
and driven headlong by his enemies, he would 
quench the flame which was raised about him, by 
the common ruin; and so rushed out of the assem¬ 
bly s. • As soon as he was come to his house, and 
began to reflect on what had passed, perceiving if 
in vain to dissemble any longer, he resolved to 
enter into action immediately, before the troops of 
the republic were increased, or any new levies 
made ; so that, after a short conference with Len. 
tulus, Cethegus, and the rest, about what had brcn 
concerted in the last meeting, having given fresh 
orders and assurances of his speedy return at the 
head of a strong army, he left Rome that very 
night with a small retinue, to make the best of his 
way towards Etruria'. 

lie no sooner disajipeared, than his friends gave 
out that he was gone into a voluntary exile at, Mar¬ 
seilles' ; which wa.s industriously s|^ead through 
the city fhe morning, to raise an odium upon 
Cicero for driving an innocent man into banish¬ 
ment without any previous trial or proof of his 
guilt; but Cicero was too well informed of his 
motions to entertain any doubt about his going to 
Manlius’s camp, and into actual rebellion : he knew 
that he had sent thithei^already a quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military command, with that 
silver eagle which he used to keep with great super¬ 
stition in his house, for its having belonged to C. 
Marias in his expedition agaimff the Cimbri*. But 
lest the story should make an ill impression on the 
city, he called the people togetlier into the forum, 
to give them an account of what passed in the 
senate the day before, and of Catiline’s leaving 
Rome npon it. 

He began by congratulating with them on Cati¬ 
line’s flight, as on a certain victory; “ since the 
driving him from his secret plots and insidious 
attempts on their lives and fortunes into open 
rebellion, was in effect to conquer him : that Cati¬ 
line himself was sensible of it, whose chief regret 
in his retreat was not for leaving the city, but for 
leavi ng it stan ding".—But if there be any here,” 

1 Turn llle furibundug;—Qnoniam quidem circumven- 
tU8, inqult, ab inimicls preeoopg agor, incendium nieum 
rulna extlnguam.-fiallust. Bell. Cat. 31. 

' tbid. 32. 

• At enlm sunt, Quirltes, qui diount a mo In exlllum 

ejeotum esse Catilinaqi-Ego vehemong illo consul, 

quI verbo elves In exlllum ejiolo, &o.—In Catil. ii. 6. 

* Cum fasces, oum tubas, cum signa mllUaria, cum 
oquilara 111am orgenteam, eul llle etiam sacrarium soele- 
rum domt »am feoerat, scirem esse pramlssam.—Ib.; Sal¬ 
lust. Bell. Cat. S8. 

« In CatU. II. I. 


says he, ” who blame me for what I am boasting 
of, as you all inde^ justly may, that 1 did not 
rather seize than send away so capital an enemy ; 
that is not my fault, citizens, but the fault of the 
times. Catiline ought long ago to have suffered 
the last punishment; the custom of our ancestors, 
the discipline of the empire, qpd .*he republic 
itself, required it. But how many would there 
have been who would not have believed what I 
charged him with ? How many, who, through 
weakness, would never have imagined it, or through 
wickedness would have defended it ? ” He o*bserves, 
” that if he had put Catiline to death, he should 
have drawn upon himsdlf such an odium as would 
have rendered him unable to prosecute his accom¬ 
plices and extirpate the remains of the conspiracy j 
but so far from being afraid of him now, he was 
sorry only that he went off with so few to attend 
him * : that his forces were contemptible, if com¬ 
pared with those of the republic j made up of a 
miserable, needy crew, who had wasted their rob- 
stance, forfeited their bails, and would run away 
Hot only at the sight of an army, but of the praetor’s 
edict.—That those who had dcsertoil his army, and 
staid behind, were more to be dreaded than the army 
itself; and the more so, because they knew him to 
I be informed o^all their designs, yet were not at all 
I moved by it : that he had laid open all their coun- 
I oils in the senate the day before, upon which Cuti- 
! line vvas so dislieartened that he immediately fled: 

I that he could not giies.s what these others meant; 

if they imagined that he should always use the same 
I lenity, they were much mistaken>'; for he had now 
gained what he had hitherto been waiting for, to 
make all people see that there was a conspiracy: 
that no^ therefore, there was no more room for 
elemcncy, the ca.se itself required severity ; yet he 
would still grant them one thing, to quit the city 
and follow Catiline ; nay, would tell them the way ; 
it was the Aurelian road ; and if they would make 
haste, they might overtake him before night,” 
Then, after describing the profligate life and con¬ 
versation of Catiline and his accomplices', he 
declares it “ insuflterably impudent for such men 
to pretend to plot; the lazy against the active, the 
foolish against the prudent, the dPunkeh against 
the sober, the drowsy again.st the vigilant; who, 
lolling at feasts, embracing mistress^, staggering 
with wine, stuffed with victuals, crowued with gar¬ 
lands, daubed with perfumes, belch in their con¬ 
versations of massacring the honest and firing the 
city. If my consulship,” says he, “ since it rian- 
not cure, should cut off all these, it would add no 
small period to the duration of the republic ; for 
there is no nation which we have reason to fear, no 
king who can make war upon the Roman people ; 
all disturbances abroad, botli by land and sea, are 
ouelled by the virtue of one man ; but a domestic 
war still remains ; the treason, the danger, the 
enemy is within; we are to combat with luxury, 
with madness, with villany. In this war I profess 
myself your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate: whatever can possibly 
be healed, I will heal; but what ought to be cut 
off, I will never suffer to spread to the ruin of the 
city,*” He then takes notice of the report of 
Catiline's being driven into exile, hut ridicules the 
weakness of it; and says, ” that he had put th at 
* In CatU. 11. 2. y Ibid. 3. 

> Ibid. 4 . “ Ibid. 5. 
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matter out of doubt, by expoginf' all hia treasona 
the day before in the genate”.” He laments “ the 
wretched condition not only <n governing, but even 
of preserving states: For if Catiline,” says he, 
baffled by my jiains and connsels, should really 
j change his mind, drop all thoughts of war, and 
betake himseJi' tij exile, he would not be said to be 
disarmed and terrified, or driven from his purpose 
by my vigilance, but uncondemned and innocent to 
be forced into .banishment by the threats of the 
consul; and there would be numbers who would 
think him not wicked, but unhappy, and me not a 
j diligent consul, but a cruel tyrant.” He declares, 

' ” that though, for the sakd^f his own ease or cha¬ 
racter, he should never wish to hear of Catiline's 
I being at the head of an army, yet they would 
certainly hear it in three days' time : that if men 
were so perverse as to complain of his being driven 
away, what would they have said if he had been 
put to death ? Yet there was not one of those ! 
wbS talked of his going to Marseilles, but would I 
be sorry for it, if it was true, and wished much 
rather to see him in Manlius’s camp'.” He pro¬ 
ceeds to descrifeu at large the strength and forces of 
Catiline, and the different sorts of men of which 
they were composed; and then displaying and 
opposing to tliem the superior forces of the repub¬ 
lic, he shows it to be “ a contention of all sorts of 
virtue against all sorts of vice ; in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer the best cau.se in the world to 
be vanquished by the worsf*.” He requires them, 
therefore, to “ keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public 
without any tumult: that he had given notice to 
all the colonies and great towns of Catiline’s 
retreat, so as to be upon their guard against him: 
tliat as to the body of gladiators, whom Catiline 
always depended upon as his best and surest band, 
they were taken care of in such a manner as to be 
in the power of the republic'; though, to say the 
truth, even these were better affected than some 
part of the patricians : that he had sent Q. Metcl- 
ius, the prsetor, into Gaul and the district of Fice- 
num, to oppose all Catiline’s motions on that side ; 
and, for settlinq^all matters at home, had summoned 
the senate to meet again that morning, which, as 
they saw, ^s then assembling. As for those, 
therefore, who were left behind in the city, though 
they were now enemies, yet, since they were born 
citizens, he admonished them again and again, that 
his lenity had been waiting only for an opportunity 
of demonstrating the certainty of the plot: that for 
the rest, he should never forget that this was his 
country, he their consul, who thought it his duty 
either to live with them, or die for them. There 
is no guard,” says he, “ upon the gates, none to 
watch the roads ; if any one has a mind to with¬ 
draw himself, he may go wherever he pleases ; b« 
if heortakes the least stir within the city, so as to 
be caught in any overt act against the republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant consuls, 
excellent magistrates, a stout senate; that there 
are arms, and a prison, which our ancestors pro¬ 
vided as the avenger of manifest crimes ; and all 

•> In Catil. h. 6. ‘ c Ibid. 7, B, », 10. 

d Ibid. 11. 

' Ibid. W. Decrevers utl famlliw gladiatnrlie Capuam 
et In owtera rounloipia dlstribuarentur pro cujusque opi- 
buB.—Sallust. Bell. Cat. 90. 


this shall be transacted in such a manner, citizens, 
that the greatest disorders shall be quelled without 
the least hurry ; the gieatest dangers, without any 
tumult; a domestic war, the most desperate of any 
in our memory, by me, your only leader and gene¬ 
ral, in ray gown; which I will manage so, that, as 
far as it is possible, not one even of the guilty shall 
suffer punishment in the city. But if their auda¬ 
ciousness, and my cotCtry’s danger, should neces- 
sariiiy drive me from this mild resolution, yet I will 
effect, what in so cruel and treacherous a war could 
hardly be hoped for, that not one honest man shall 
fall, but all of ypu be safe by the punishment of a I 
few. This 1 promise, citizens, not from any con¬ 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any human 
councils, but from the many evident declarations of 
! the gods, by whose impulse I am led into this per¬ 
suasion ; who assist us, not as they used to do, at a I 
distance, against foreign and remote enemies, but 
by their present help and protection, defend their 
temples and our houses. It is your part, there¬ 
fore, to worship, implore, and pray to them, that 
since all our enemies are now subdued both by land 
and sea, they would continue to preserve this city, 
which was designed by them for the most beautiful, 
the most flourishing, and most powerful on earth, 
from tlie detestable treasons of its own desperate 
citizens.” 

We have no account 6f this day’s debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was s)>eaking to 
the jJeople, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra ; hut as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on tlie road to raise and arm the coun¬ 
try through whieii he passed, and which his agents 
had already been disposing to liis interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius’s camp,,with Sie fasces 
and all tlie ensigns of military eninmand displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him and Manlius public enemies, with offers 
of jiardon to all his followers who were not con¬ 
demned of capital crimes, if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day ; and ordered tlie consuls to 
make new levies, and that Antonius should follow 
Catiline with the army; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city^. 

It will seem ste-asige to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline’s treason, 
instead of seizing him iii the city, not only suf¬ 
fered but urged his escape, and forced him as it 
were to begin the war. But there was good reason 
for what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches; he had many enemies among the nobility, 
and Catiline many secret friends; and though be 
was perfectly informed of the whole progress and 
extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not ready 
to be laid before the public, Catiline's dissimu¬ 
lation stilt prevailed, and persuaded great numbers 
of bis innocence ; so that if he hod imprisoned and 
punished him at this time, as he deserved, the 
whote faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamour against him, by representing his admi¬ 
nistration as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery 
contrived to support it: whereas by driving CatUiue 
into rehellion, be made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while from an exact account of hiz 
troops, he knew them to be so unequal to those of 
the republic, that tliere was no doubt of bis being 
destroyed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 


I Hallust. Bell. Cat. 36. 
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declaring himself, before his other projects were 
ripe for execution. He knew also, that if Catiline 
was once driven out of the city, and separated from 
his accompljces, who were a lazy, drunken, thought¬ 
less crew, they would ruin themselves by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which 
he should lay f^r them : the event showed that be 
judged right: and by what happened afterwards 
both to Catiline and to hifpself, it appeared, that, 
as far as human caution could reach, he acted ,with 
the utmost prudence in regard as well to bis own, 
as to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after 
Catiline’s ||ight, Cicero found leisure, according to 
his custom, to defend L. MurAa, one of the 
consuls elect, who was now brought to a trial for 
bribery and corruption. Cato had declared in the 
senate, that he would try the force of Cicero’s late 
law upon one of the consular candidates s ; and since 
Catiline, whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his 
reach, he resolved to fall upon Murena ; yet con¬ 
nived at the same time at the other consul, Silanuss 
who bad married his sister, though equally guilty 
with his colleague*': he was joined in the accusa¬ 
tion by one of the disappointed candidates, S. 
Sulpicius, a person of distinguished worth and 
character, and the most celebrated lawyer of the 
age, for whose service, and at whose instance, 
Cicero’s law against bribery was chiefly provided *. 

Murena was bred a soldier, and had acejuired 
great fame in the Mithridatic war, as lieuteniftit to 
Lucullus'*: and was now defended by three, the 
greatest men, as well as the greatest oratqfs of 
Home, Crassus, Hortensius, and Cicero : so that 
there had seldom been a trial of more expectation, 
on accoHtit of the dignity of all tho parties con¬ 
cerned. The’character of the accusers makes it 
reasonable to believe, that there was clear proof of 
some illegal practices ; yet from Cicero’s speech, 
which, though imperfect, is the only remaining 
monument of the transaction, it seems probable, 
that they were such only as, though strictly 
speaking irregular, wefe yet warranted by custom 
and the example of all candidates ; and though 
heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an angry compe¬ 
titor, were usually overlooked^ljy the magistrates 
and expected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads: the 
scandal of Murena’s life ; the want of dignity in 
his dliaracter and family ; and bribery in the late 
election. As to tiie first, the greatest crime whirb 
Cato charged him with was dancing; to which 
Cicero’s defence is somewhat remarkable: “ He 
admonishes Cato not to throw out such a calumny 
so inconsiderately, or to call the consul of Rome 
a dancer; but to consider how many other crimes 
a man must needs be guilty of before that of 
dancing could be truly objected to him ; since no¬ 
body ever danced, even in solitude, or a private 
meeting of friends, who was not either drunk or 
mad j for dancuig was always the last act of 

r Dlxi in senatn, me nomen oonsularis randidati dela- 
turum.—Pn: Muren. .30. Q,tiod atrociter in nenatu dlxUti, 
aut non dlxiiwes, nut soposuisses.—Ib. 31; Plutar. in Cato. 

*> Plutarch, in Cato. 

• Legem ambitus flngitasti—gestus ost mos ot voluntnti 
et dlgnltati tine.—Pro Muren. 2.3. 

I' Legatus L. LucuUo fuit: qua in legatlone dnxit exer- 
eitum—magnM^plas hostinm fudit, urbes partim vl, 
partim dbsidione eepit.—Fro Muren. 9. 


riotous banquets, gay places, and much jollity: 
that Cato charged him therefore with what was 
the effect of manylfioes, yet with none of those, 
without which that vice could not possibly subsist; 
with no scandalous feasts, no amours, no nightly 
revels, no lewdness, no extravagant expense,” 
&c.* 

As to the second article, the vfhnt of dignity, it 
was urged chiefly by Sulpicius, who being noble 
and a patrician, was the more mortified to be 
defeated by a plebeian, w'hose extraction he con¬ 
temned : but Cicero “ ridicules the vanity of 
thinking no family good, but a patrician; shows 
that Murena’s grandfather and great-grandfather 
had been prietors; and that bis father also from 
the same dignity had obtained the Iionour of a 
triumph : that Sulpicius’s nobility was better 
known to the antiquaries than to the people; 
since his grandfather had never borne any of the 
principal offices, nor his father ever mounted 
higher than the equestrian rank : that being there¬ 
fore the son of a Roman knight, he had always 
reckoned him in the same class with himself, of 
those who by their own industry Ijad opened their 
way to the highest honours; that the Curiuses, 
the Catos, the Pompeiuses, the Mariuses, the 
Didiuses, the Ceeliuses were all of the same sort: 
that when he^ad broken through that barricade 
of nobility, and laid the consulship open to the 
virtuous, as well as to the noble; and when a 
consul, of an ancient and illustrious descent, was 
defended by a consul, the son of a knight; he 
never imagined, that the accusers would '•'enturc to 
say a word about the novelty of a-family : that he 
himself had two patrician competitors, the one a 
profligate .and audacious, the other an excellent 
and uiOHhst man; yet that he outdid Catiline in 
dignity, Gulba in interest; and if that had been a 
crime in a new man, he should not Iiave wanted 
enemies to object it to him"'.” He then shows 
‘‘ that the science of arms, in which Murena 
excelled, liad much more dignity and splendour in 
it than the science of the law, being that which 
first gave a name to the Roman people, brought 
glory to their city, and subdued the world to their 
empire: that martial virtue had^^ver been the 
means of conciliating the favour ot the peoplp, and 
recommending to the honours of the state; and 
it was but reasonable that it should hold the first 
place in that city, which was raised by it to be the 
head of all other cities in the world''.” 

As to the last and heaviest part of the chai^, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal; the bribery of shows, 
plays, and. dinners given to the populace; yet not 
BO much by himself, as by his friends and relations, 
who were zealous to serve him; so that Cicero 
makes very slight of it, and declares himself “ more 
afraid of the authority, than the accusatjor. of 
Cato; ” and to obviate the influence which the 
reputation of Cato’s integrity might have in the 
cause, he observes, “ that the people in general, 
and all wise judges, had ever been jealous of the 
power and interest of an accuser; lest the criminal 
should be home down, not by the weight of his 
crimes, but the superior force of his adversary. 
Let the authority of the great prevail ,” s ays he, 

I Pro Murun. fi. ■" Ibid. 7. 31 

" Ibid. 9, 1.1,11. 
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" for the safety of the innocent, the protection of 
the helpless, the relief of the miserable; but let its 
influence be repelled from thdJangers and destruc¬ 
tion of citizens: for if any one should say, that 
Cato would not have taken the pains to accuse, if 
he had not been assured of the crime, he estab¬ 
lishes a very unjust law to men in distress, by 
making the judgment of an accuser to be con¬ 
sidered as a prejudice or previous condemnation of 
the criminal".” He exhorts “ Cato not to be so 
severe on wbat ancient custom and the republic 
itself had found useful; nor to deprive the people 
of their plays, gladiators, and feasts, which their 
ancestors had ajiproved; nor to take from candi- 
I dates an opportunity of obliging by a method of 
' expense which indicated their generosity, rather 
i than an intention to corrupt r.” 

I But whatever Murena’s crime might be, the 
1 circumstance which chiefly favoured him was, the 
, difficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
' foot; which made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who by a military 
education was the best qualified to defend it in sr 
dangerous a crisis. Tliis point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring, ” that he undertook this cause, 
not so much for the sake of Miirena, as of the 
peace, the liiierty, the lives and safety of them all. 
Hear, hear,” says he, ” your consul, who, not 
to speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing day and 
night but of the republic : Catiline doe|, not 
despise us so far, ns to hope to subdue tins city 
with the force which he has carried out with him : 
the contagion is s|>read wider than you imagine ; 
the Trojan horsie is within our walls; which, while 
I am consul, shall never oppress you in your sleep. 
If it be asked then, what reason I have to fear 
Catiline } none at all; and 1 have taken'..are that 
nobody else need fear him : yet I say, that we 
have cause to fear those troops of his, which I see 
I in this very place. Nor is his army so much to be 
dreaded, as those who are said to have deserted it: 
for in truth they have not deserted, but are left by 
him only as spies upon us, and placed as it were 
in ambush, to destroy us the more securely : all 
these want to see a worthy consul, an experienced 
general, a man both by nature and fortunes attached 
to thj interest? of ^e republic, driven by your 
sentence from the guard and custody of the citys.” 
After urging this topic with great warmth and 
force, he addsj “ We are now come to the crisis 
and extremity of our danger; there is no resource 
; or recovery for us, if we now miscarry; it is no 
time to throw away any of the helps which we 
I have, but by all means possible to acquire more, 
j The enemy is not on the batiks of the Anio, which 
was thought so terrible in the Punic war, but in 
the city and the forum. Good gods! (I cannot speak 
it without a sigh,) there are some enemies in the 
very sanctuary; some, I say, even in the senate 1 
The TOds grant, that my colleague may quell this 
I rebelflbn by our arms ; whilst I, in the gown, by 
I the assistance of all the honest, will dispel the 
j other dangers with which the city is now big. But 
I what will become of us, if they should slip through 
I our bands into the new year; and And but one 
i consul in the repiAIic, and him employed not in 
' prosecuting the war, but in providing a colleague ? 

Then this plague of Catiline will break out in nil 
' 1' Xbld.H 

s IWd. 37. 


its fury, spreading terror, confhsioo, Are, and 
sword through the city,” Sec.' This considera¬ 
tion, so forcibly urged^ of the necessity of having 
*two consuls for the guard of the city at^e opening 
of the new year, had such weight with the judges, 
that without any deliberation they •unanimously 
acquitted Mnrena, and would not, as Cicero says, 
so much as hear the accusation of men, the most 
eminent and illustrious*. 

(Jicero had a strict intimacy all this while with 
Solpicius, whom he had served with all his interest 
in this very contest for the consulship*. He had 
a great friendship also with Cato, and the highest 
esteem of his in'tegrity; yet he not oi^ defended ij 
this cause agaXtst them both, but to take off the I 
prejudice of their authority, laboured even to make | 
them ridiculous; rallying the profession of Sul- 
picins as trifling and contemptible, the principles 
of Cato as absurd and impracticable, with so much i 
humour and wit, that he made the whole audience j 
very merry, and forced Cato to cry out. What a | 
•facetious consul have we" 1 But what is more i 
observable, the op]>ositiou of these great men in an I 
affair so interesting gave no sort of interruption to 
their friendship, which continued as Arm as ever 
to the end of their lives; and Cicero, who lived 
the longest of them, showed the real value that 
he bad for them both after their deaths, by pro¬ 
curing public honours for the one, and writing the j 
life and praises of the other. Mnrena too, though | 
exposed to so much danger by the prosecution, yet j 
seems to have retained no resentment of it; but 
during his consulship paid a great deference to the i 
counsels of Cato, and employed all his power to i 
support him against the violence of Metellus, his 
colleague in the tribunate. This was a greatness 
of mind truly noble, and suitable tefthe dignity of 
the persons; not to be shocked by the particular 
contradiction of their friends, when their general 
views on both sides were laudable and virtuous: 
yet this must not be wholly charged to the virtue 
of the men, but to the discipline of the republic 
itself, which by a wise poliry imposed it as a duty 
on its subjects to defend their fellow citizens in 
their dangers, without regard to any friendships or j 
engagements whc^l^ever*. The examples of this j 
kind will be more or less frecfuent in states, in pro- | 
portion as the public good happens to be the | 
ruling principle ; for that is a bond of union too \ 
firm to be broken by any little differences tbout 
the measures of pursuing it: but where private 
ambition and party zeal have the ascendant, there 
every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, private benefit 
and advantage. 

Before the trial of Murena, Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four_ years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigorous 


T Pro Muren. 38. 

■ Defend! cnnsnl h. Murenam—neino ilinrum judicum, 
clarissimis viris accusantibus, audlendnm aibt do ambitu 
curavit, oum bellum jam gerente Catlllna, nmnes, me 
anctore, duos consoles Kalendls Jan. scirent ossu oportere. 


—Ibid. 

* Ibid. 3. " Hut. in Cato, 

s llano nobis a mtddribus esse tradltam disdpUnam, ut 
nnllius aoiioitia ad propulsanda poriculalmpediremur.— 
Pro Sylla. 17. * 
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magistrate: but we have no remains of the speech, 
nor anything more said of it by Cicero, than that 
Piso was acquitted on the account of Ms laudable 
behaviour jn bis consulslup^ We learn howevoi 
from Sallust, that be was accused of oppression 
and extortion in his government; and that the 
prosecution was promoted chiefly by J. Caesar, out 
of revenge for Piso’s having arbitrarily punished 
one of his friends or clients in Cisalpine Gaul'. 

But to return to the affair of the conspiracy: 
Lentulus and the rest, who were left in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of aU ranks, who 
seemed lil^ly to favour their caule, or to be of any 
use to it: among the rest, they afreed to make an 
I attempt on the ambassadors of the Allobroges ; a 
I warlike, mutinous, faithless people, inhabiting the 
countries now called Savoy and Dauphiny, greatly 
disaflected to the Roman power, and already ripe 
for rebellion. These ambassadors, who were pre¬ 
paring to return home, much out of humour with 
the senate, and without any redress of the griev 
' ances which they were sent to complain of, 
received the proposal at first very greedily, and 
: promised to engage their nation to assist the con¬ 
spirators with what they principally wanted", a 
good body of horse, whenever they should begin the 
war; hut reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the danger of involving themselves and their coun¬ 
try in so desperate a cause, they resolved 4o dis¬ 
cover what they knew to G. Fabius Sanga, the 
patron of their city, who immediately gave intel- 
: ligence of it to the consul*’. 

Cicero’s instructions upon it were, that the 
ambassadors should continue to feign the same 
zeal which they had hitherto shown, and promise 
everything that was required of them, till they had 
! got a full insight into the extent of the plot, with 
distinct proofs against the particular actors in it": 
upon which, at their nexf conference with the con¬ 
spirators, they insisted Oh having some credentials 
from them to show t# their people at home, with¬ 
out which they would never be induced to enter 
into an engagement so hazardous. This was thought 
reasonable, and pre.sently goj^plied with; and 
Vulturcins was appointed to go along with the 
ambassadors, and introduce them to Catiline on 
their road, in order to confirm tlie agreement, and 
exchange assurances also with him ; towhomLen- 
tulus sent at the same time a particular letter under 
his own hand and seal, though without his name. 
Cicero, being punctually informed of all these facts, 
concerted privately with the ambassadors the time 
and manner of their leaving Rome in the niglit, 
and that on the Milvian bridge, about a mile from 
the city, they should be arrested with their papers 
and letters about them, by two of the praetors, 
1j. Flaocus and C. Pontinius, whom he had in- 



y Pro Flaoco, .19, » Sallust. Bell. Cat. 49. 

" Ut equltatum in Italiain quamprimum mittoreut.— 
In Catn. iU. 4. 

*> Allobroges diu inoertiun habuere, quldnam oonsilH 
caperent—Xtaque U- Fablo Banga; rem omnem, ut cogno- 
verimt, aperiunt.—Ball. Boll. Cat. 41. 

' Clcaro—^legatis priecipit, ut studium cnnjuratlonis ve- 
hementer fiimulent, ceteros adeant, bene polliceantur, 
dentqtteoperam,uteosquam maximo manifestos habeant. 
—Ibid. 
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ambush near the place, with a strong guard of ‘ 
friends and soldigrs: all which was successfully | 
executed, and the irhole company brought pri- ! 
soners to Cicero’s house by break of day**. ' 

The rumour of this accident presently drew a | 
resort of Cicero's principal friends about him, who I 
advised him to open the letters before be produced ' 
them in the senate, lest, if nothin|r°^o»*cBt were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im- 
prudent to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
through the city. But he was too well informed of 
the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; and 
declared, that in a case of public danger he thought 
it bis duty to lay the matter entire before the public | 
council". He summoned the senate therefore to | 
meet immediately, and sent at the same time for j| 
Gabinius, Statilius, Cethegus, and Lentulus, who | 
all came presently to his house, suspecting nothing | 
of the discovery; and being informed also of a | 
quantity of arms provided by Cethegus for the use ) 
of the conspiracy, he ordered C. Sulpicius, another i 
of the prietors, to go and search his house, where i 
,he found a great number of swords and daggers, 
with other arms, all newly cleaned, and ready for 
present service'. ^ 

With this preparation he set out to meet the 
senate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citkens, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in custody : and after 
he had given the assembly an account of the whole 
aflair, Viilturcius was called in to be examined 
separately; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward, if he would faithfully 
discover all that he knew : upon which, after some j 
hesitation, he confessed that he had letters and 
instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to press 
him to>«ccept the assistance of the slaves, and to 
lead his army with all expedition towards Rome, 
to the intent, that when it should be set on fire in 
different places, and the general massacre begun, 
he might be at hand to intercept those who escaped, 
and join with his friends in the city!^. 

The ambassadors were examined next, who de¬ 
clared, that they bad received letters to their nation 
from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius ; that these 
three, and L. Cassius also, required them to send 
a body of liorse as soon as possiUle into Italy, de¬ 
claring tliat they had no occasion for any foot; 
that Lentulus had assured them from the Sibylline 
books, and the answers of soothsayers, that he 
was the third Cornelius, who was destined to be | 
master of Rome, as Cinna and Sylla bad been be- ; 
fore him ; and that this was the fatal year marked j 
for the destruction of the city and empire: that | 
there was some dispute between Cethegus and the ! 

<• L. Floecum ot C. Pontiniuni pretoroe—ad me vocavi, j 
rem exposui; quid fieri placcrct oetendi—ecuulte ad pon- 
tem Milviom porvcncrunt—^ipsi oompreliciiai ad me, cum 
Jam dllucesceret, doducimtur.—In Catil. iii. 2. 

e Cum Bummis et ularissimis hujua civitatis v||riB, qui, 
audita re, frequentea ad me oonvenorant, literaa a me 
priua aperiri, quom ad acnatura referrem, placeret, no at 
nihil esaet inventum, temoro a me tantiie turaultus in- 
jectua civitati viderctur, me nogavi eaae facturum, ut de 
jiericule publico non ad publicum conolliiun rem integram 
deferrem_^Ib. 111. 3. 

' Admenltu AllobroRum—C. BuIpioiuTn—roisl, qui ex 
icdlbns Cothegi, al quid tclorura eaaet, efferrot; ex quibus 
illo maximum aicarum niimerum et gladiornra extulit.— 
Ibid.; It. Plutarob. in Cic. 

S In Cat. iii. 4. 
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rest about the time of firing the city ; for while the 
rest were for fixing it on the feast of Saturn, or 
I the middle of December, C^fhegas thought that 
I day too remote and dilatory.—The letters were 
I then produced and opened—first tliat from Cethe- 
I gus; and upon showing him the seal, he allowed 
I it to be his; it was written with hie own hand, 

I and addressed t<) the senate and people of the 
I AUobroges, signifying, that he would make good 
I what he had promised to their ambassadors, and 
' entreating them also to perform what the ambas- 
I sadors bad undertaken for them. He had been 
interrogated just before about the arms that were 
found at his house; to which he answered, that 
i they were provided only for his curiosity, for he 
I had always been particularly fond of neat arms: 
j but after his letter was read, he was so dejected 
I and confounded, that he had nothing at all to say 
1 for himself.—Statilius was then brought in, and 
> acknowledged bis hand and seal; and when his 
letter was read, to thesamepurpose withCethcgus’s, 
he confessed it to be his own. Then Lentulus’s 
, letter was produced, and his seal likewise owned, 
by him ; which Cicero perceiving to be the head of 
' his grandfather,'could not help expostulating with 
him, that the very image of such an ancestor, so 
remarkable for a singular love of his country, had 
not reclaimed him from his traitorous designs. 
His letter was of the same import with the other 
two ; but having leave to speak for himself, he at 
! first denied the whole charge, and began to question 
' the ambassadors and Vulturcius, what business 
I they ever had with him, and on what occasion 
they came to his bouse; to which they gave clear 
and distinct answers, signifying by whom, and how 
often, they had been introduced to him ; and then 
asked him in their turn, whether he ha^V never 
mentioned anything to them about the Sibylline 
oracles ; upon which being confounded, or infatu¬ 
ated rather by the sense of his guilt, he gave a 
remarkable proof, as Cicero says, of the great 
' force of conscience ; for not only his usual parts 
and eloquence, but his impudence too, in which 
he outdid ail men, quite failed him, so that he 
confessed his crime, to the surprise of the whole 
assembly. Then Vulturcius desired that the letter 
to Catiline, wfifch Lentulus had sent by him, 

. might be opened ; where Lentulus again, though 
j greatly disordered, acknowledged his hand and 
seal: it was w'ritten without any name, but to this 
effect: “You will know who 1 am, from him whom 
I I have sent to you. Take care to show yourself a 
I man ; and recollect in what a situation you are; 

I and consider what is now necessary for you. Be 
! sure to make use of the assistance of all, even of 
; the lowest.“~Gabinius was then introduced, and 
j behaved impudently for a while ; but at last 
j denied nothuig of what tlie ambassadors charged 
I him with. 

After the criminals and witnesses were with- 
I drawn,* the senate went into a debate upon the 
{ state of the republic, and came unanimously to 
i the following resolutions: That public thanks 
' should be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner; 

I by whose virtue, counsel, and providence, the rc- 
! public was delivered from the greatest dangers : 

I that Flaccus and. Pontinius, the prmtors, should 
^ be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punctual 
I execution of Cicero’s orders: that Antonius, the 
other consul, should be praised for having removed 


from his councils all those who were concerned in 
the conspiracy. That Lentulus, after having abdi¬ 
cated the preetorship, and divested himself of his . 
irobes—and Cethegus, Statilius. and Gabinius, with 
their other accomplices also, when taken—Cassius, 
Coeparius, Furius, Chilo, Umbrenus, should be 
committed to safe custody; and that a public 
thanksgiving should be appointed in Cicero’s name, 
for his having preserved the city from a conflagra¬ 
tion, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy from : 
a war**. 

The senate being dismissed, Ciceroiwent directly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an account of < 
the whole proceeding, in the manner as it is just ! 
related; where <ie observed to them, 'Tliat the : 
thanksgiving decreed in his name was the first ' 
which had ever been decreed to any man in the i 
gown : that all other thanksgivings had been ap¬ 
pointed for some^particular services to the republic, 1 
this alone for saving it': that by the seizure of : 
these accomplices, all Catiline’s hopes were blasted i 
qf once; for when he was driving Catiline out of - 
the city he foresaw, that if he was once removed, ' 
there would be nothing to apprehend from Uie 
drowsiness of Lentulus, the fat of Cassius, or the i 
rashness of Cethegus: that Catiline was the life ! 
and soul of tlie conspiracy ; who never took a | 
thing to be done, because he had ordered it, but 
always followed, solicited, and saw it done himself: ! 
that if he had not driven him from his secret plots i 
into Of>en rebellion, he could never have delivered j 
the republic from its dangers, or never, at least, i 
with so much ease and quiet: that Catiline would ^ 
not have named the fatal day for their destruction | 
so long beforehand; nor ever suffered his hand ! 
and seal to be brought against him, as the manifest ' 
proof of his guilt; all which was so" managed in 
his absence, that no theft in any private house was 
ever more clearly detected than this whole con¬ 
spiracy : that all this was the pure effect of a ; 
divine influence; not only for its being above the j 
reach of human counsel, but because the gods had ! 
so'remarkably interposed iiwit, as to show them- j 
selves almost visibly: for not to mention the i 
nightly streams of light from the western sky, the 
blazing of the hea\;ens, flashes of lightning, earth¬ 
quakes, &c. he could not omit what happened two 
years before, when the turrets of the capitol were 
struck down with lightning ; how the soothsayers, 
called together from all Etruria, declared, that fire, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city, were portended, unless some 
means were found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose they ordered a new and larger statue 
of Jupiter to be made, and to be placed in a 
position contrary to that of the former image, with 
its face turned towards the east; intimating, that 
if it looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and 
the senate-house, then all plots against the state 
would be detected so evidently, that all the world 
should see tliem. That upon this answer, the con¬ 
suls of that year gave immediate orders for making 
and placing the statue ; but from the slow progress 
of the work, neither they, nor their successors, nor 
he himself, could get it finished till that very day; 

h In Cat Hrs76. 

< Quod mibi primum post hano urbem eonditom togato 

contlgit-quiB tnppUcsUo, si oum ositeris oonferatur, 

Qiiirltes, boo interest, quod oaterm bene geita, bno una 
etmserrata Republica oonstituta est—Ibid. 6. 
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on whioh, by the special influence of Jupiter, while 
the conspirators and witnesses were carried through 
the forum to the temple of Concord, in that very 
moment the atatue was fixed in its place; and, 
being turned to look upon them and the senate, 
both they and the senate saw the whole conspiracy 
detected. And can any man,” says he, “be such 
an enemy to truth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, 
that all tbii^ which we see, and above all, that 
this city, is governed by the power and providenqe 
of the gods'*?” He proceeds to observe, “that 
the conspirators^nust needs be under a divine and 
judicial infatuation, and could never have trusted 
affairs and let^rs of such moment to hien barbarous 
and unknown to them, if the gods had not con¬ 
founded their senses ; and that the ambassadors of 
a nation so disaffected, and so at.le and willing to 
make war upon them, should slight the hopes of 
dominion, and the advantageous offers of men of 
patrician rank, must needs be the effect of a divine 
interposition; especially when they might have 
gained their ends, not by fighting, but by holding 
their tongues.” He exhorts them, therefore, “ to 
celebrate that thanksgiving-day religiously with their 
wives and children'. That for all his pains and 
services he desired no other reward or honour, but 
the perpetual remembrance of that day: in this 
he placed all his triumphs and his glory, to have 
the mSmory of that day eternally propagated to 
the safety of the city, and the honour of his con¬ 
sulship ; to have it remembered, that there wtsre 
two citizens living at the same time in the repub¬ 
lic, the one of whom was terminating the extent of 
the empire by the bounds of the horizon itself; 
the other preserving the scat and centre of that 
empire”*. aTImt his ca.se, however, was different 
from that of thefr generals abroad, who, as soon as 
they had conquered their enemies, left them ; 
whereas it was his lot to live still among those 
whom he had subdued : that it ought to be their 
care therefore to see, that*the malice of those 
enemies should not hurt him; and that what he 
liad been doing for their ftood should not redound 
to his detriment; though as to himself, he had no 
cause to fear anything, since he should be protected 
by the guard of all honest men, the dignity of 
the republic itself, by the power of conscience, 
which all tliose must needs violate who should 
attempt to injure him : that he would never yield, 
therefore, to the audaciousness of any, but even 
provoke and attack all the wicked and the profli- i 
gate: yet if all their rage at last, when repelled { 
from the people, should,turn singly upon him, 
they should consider what a discouragement it 
would be hereafter to those who should expose 
themselves to danger for their safety. That for 
his part, he would ever support and defend in his 
private condition what he had acted in his consul¬ 
ship, and show, that what he had done was not 
the effect of chance, but of virtue : that if any envy 
should be stirred up against him, it might hurt 
the envious, but advance his glory.—Lastly, since 
it was now night, he bade them all go home, and 
pray to Jnpiter, the guardian of them and the city ; 
and though the danger was now over, to keep the 
same watch in their houses as before, for fear of 
any surprise; and he would take care, that they 
should have no occasion to do it any longer.” 

» In Cat.’ui. d, 9. ' Ibld^ 10. “ 

”> Ibid. 11. 


While the prisoners were before the senate, 
Ctcerodesired some of the senators, who could write 
short-hand, to take ndies of everything that was 
laid ; and when the whole examination was finished 
and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed 
presently through Italy and all the prjjvinces, to 
prevent any invidious misrepresentation of what 
was so clearly attested and confessed by the criminals 
themselves", who for the present were committed 
to the free custody of the magistrates and senators 
of their acquaintance”, till the senate should come 
to a final resolution about them. All this passed 
on the third of December, a day of no smalt 
fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day till the 
evening, seems to have been engaged, without any 
refreshment, in examining the witnesses and the 
criminals, and procuring the decree which was 
consequent upon it; and when that was over, in 
giving a narrative of the whole transaction to the 
people, who were waiting for that purpose in the 
•forum. The same night his wife Terentia, with 
tha> vestal virgins and the principal matrons of 
Rome, was performing at home, gpcording to 
annual custom, the mystic rites of the goddess 
Bona, or the Good, to which no male creature was 
ever admitted ; and till that function was over, he 
was excluded al^ from his own house, and forced 
to retire to a neighbour's ; where, with a select 
council pf friends, he began to deliberate about the 
method of punishing the traitors; when his wife 
came in all haste to inform him of a prodigy, which 
had just happened amongst them; for the sacrifice 
; being over, and the fire of the altar seemingly 
extinct, a bright flame issued suddenly from the 
I ashes, to the astonishment of the company ; upon 
which the Vhstal virgins sent her away, to require 
him to jmrsue what he had then in his thoughts 
for the good of his country, since the goddes.s by 
this sign had given great light to his safety and 
glory P. 

It is not improbable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia; whose 
sister likewise being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to effect without su$|)icion, wjjMt bad been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as be could, with an apprehen¬ 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to approve the resolution that he 
had already taken in his own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public 
rewards to the ambassadors and Vulturcius for 
their faithful discoveries*': and by the vigour of 
their proceedings seemed to shew an intention of 
treating their prisoners with the last severity. The 
city in ^e mean while was alarmed with the rumour 

” CcmsUtul senatores, qul omnium indicum dicts|R<n- 
torroRata, responaa porscriberent: doscribl ab omnibus 
Btatlm librarlls, dividl passim et pervulftari atque edi 

populo Ronitmo imperavi-divisi toti Italiw, cznisi In 

omnes provinciaa—Pro SylL 14,16. 

” Ut abdicato mogistratu,, Lcntulus, itoTitque oiptori in 
Uberis custndiis habeantur. Itaque Lentnlus. P. Lentulo 
Bpintlirri, qul turn sedllls erat; Cethegus Corniticio, tec. 
—Sallnst. Bell Cat. 47. 

P Plutarch, in Cic. 

<1 Prsmia legatis Allobrogum, Titoque Vnlturcio de- 
dlstis amplissima_In Cat. iv. .*>. 
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of fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependants 
of Lentulus and Cethegus for the rescue of their 
masters'; which oblig^ iSicero to reinforce his 
guards ; and for the prevention of all such attempts, 
to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther delay, 
Mfore the senate; which he summoned for that 
purpose tfie Uext morning. 

The debate was of great delicacy and importance ; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens of the first rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of all others the least san* 
gninary; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sudden and dangerous tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing the leaders 
with death by the authority of their own decrees; 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing could excuse, but the necessity of 
the times, and the extremity of danger. For therev 
I was an old law of Porcius Lseca, a tribune, which 
I granted to ^ criminals capitally condemned, an 
i appeal to the people; and a later one of C. Grac- 
! chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
I citizen without a formal hearing before the people “: 
j so that some senators, who had'honcurred in all 
I the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
; this, to show their dislike of what tliey expected to 
i be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate*. 
Here, then, was ground enough fur Cicero’s enemies 
to act upon, if extreme methods were pursued: he 
himself was aware of it, and saw, that the public 
interest called for tlie severest punishment, his 
private interest the gentlest; yet he cafhe resolved 
to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet to the con¬ 
sideration of the public safety. 

As soon therefore as he had moved the question, 
what was to be done with the conspirators ; Silanus, 
the consul elect, being called upon to speak the first, 
advised, that those who were then in custody, with 
the rest who should afterwards be taken, should 
all be put to death To this, all who spoke after 
him, readily|iS6ented, till it came to J. Caesar, then 
praetor elect, who in an elegant and elaborate 
speech, “ treated that opinion, not as cruel; since 
death, he said, was not a punishment, but relief to 
the miserable, and left no sense either of good or ill 
beyond it; but as new and illegal, and contrary to 
the constitution of the republic: and though the 
heinousness of the crime would justify any severity, 
yet the example was dangerous in a free state ; and 
the salutary use of arbitrary power in good hands, 
had been the cause of fatal mischiefs when it felt 
into bad ; of which he produced several instances, 
both in other cities and their own ; and though no 

' Liberti et panel cx cllentibus Lentuli opifices ntque 
semitia in ricis ad eum eripiendum snllicUntant.—Ccthe- 
guB autem per nuncins fainlUam, acque libertes siios, 
lectos et ezoreitatos in audaciam orabat, ut, grege fuoto, 
oum telis ad seae irrumperent.—Sallust. Boll. Cut. .‘10. 

• Porcia lex virgas ab omnium civlum Romanorum 

onrpore smovit-libertaten) civlum liotorl eripnit—C. 

Oracohus i^eni tulit, ne de capite civlum Romanorum 
injussu vestro judiepetur.—Pro Rabirio, 4. 

t Video de istis, qui se populares baberi volunt, abosse 
non neminem, ne de capite videlicet Roman! clvis senten- 
tiam ferat.— In CatlL iv. fi. 

B Sallust. Bell. Cal. SO. 


danger could be apprehended from these times, or 
such a consul as Cicero; yet in other times, and 
under another consul, when the sword was once 
drawn by a decree of the senate, no man could pro¬ 
mise what mischief it might not do before it was 
sheathed again : his opinion therefore was, that the 
estates of the conspirators should be confiscated, 
and their persons closely confined in the strong 
towns of I^y; and that it should be criminal for 
any one to move the senate or the people for 'any 
favour towards them'.V 

These two contrary opinions b^ng proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take place: 
Cesar’s had ifiade a great impressioi^on the assem¬ 
bly, and Bthggered even Silanus, who began to 
excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote' ; and 
Cicero’s friends were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they began to be 
solicitous' ; when Cicero, observing the inclination 
of the house, and rising up to put the question, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on 
the subject of this transaction; in which he deli¬ 
vered his sentiments with all the skill both of the 
orator and the statesman ; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to give equal com¬ 
mendation to both the opinions, was artfully 
labouring all the while to turn the scale in favour 
of Silanus’s, which he considered as a neftessary 
example of severity in the present circumstances 
ofa;he republic. 

He declared, “ That though it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had exjiressed on his account, yet he 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, without 
any regard to him, to think only of themselves and 
their families: that he was willihg to suffer any 
persecution, if by his labours he could secure their 
dignity and safety : that his life had been oft at- 
tem])ted in the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, 
his own house, and in his very bed : that for their 
quiet he had digested many things against his will 
without speaking of thelti; but if the gods would 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving them 
from a massacre, the city from flames, all Italy 
from war, let fate soever attend himself, he 
would be content with it“.” He presses them 
therefore to “ turn their whole care upon the state: 
that it was not a Gracchus, or a Saturuinus, who 
was now in judgment before them ; but traitors, 
whose design it was to destroy the city by fire, the 
senate and people by a massacre; who had soli¬ 
cited the Gauls and the very slaves to join with 
them in their treason, of which they had all been 
convicted by letters, hands, seals, and their own 
confessions'’. That the senate, by several previous 
acts, had already condemned them ; by their pub¬ 
lic thanks to him; by deposing Lentulus from his 
prsetorship; by committing them to custody.; by 
decreeing n thanksgiving; by rewarding the wit¬ 
nesses : but as if nothing had yet been done, he 
resolved to propose to them anew the question both , 
of the fact and the punishment: that whatever 
they intended to do, it must be determined before 

B Sallust. BeU. Cat. 51. 

r ITt SUaniim, oonsulem dosignatum non piguerit sen- 
tentiam suam, quia mutare tiirpe erat, Intorpretatlone 
Icnire.—Suet. J. Cars. 14. 

> Plutarch. In Cio. s In Catil. Iv. 1, 
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night: for the mischief was spread wider than they 
imagined; had not only infected Italy, but crossed 
the Alps, and seized the provinces: that it was not 
to be suppressed by delay and irresolution, but by 
quick and vigoraus measures': that there were two 
opinions now before them; the first, of Silanus, for 
putting the criminals to death; the second, of 
Csesar, who, excepting death, was for every other 
way of punishing; each, agreeably to his dignity, 
and the importance of the cause, was for treating 
them with the last severity ; the one thought, that 
those, who had attempted to deprive them all of life 
and to extinguish the very name of Rome, ought 
not to enjoyjthe benefit of living a* moment, and 
he had shoved withal, that this pdhishment had 
often been inflicted on seditious citizens: the other 
imagined, that death was not designed by the gods 
for a punishment, but the cure of our miseries; so 
that the wise never suffered it unwillingly, the 
brave often sought it voluntarily; but that bonds 
and imprisonment, especially if perpetual, were 
contrived for the punishment of detestable crimes: < 
these therefore he ordered to be provided for them 
in the great towns of Italy : yet in this proposal 
there seemed to be some injustice, if the senate was 
to impose that burthen upon the towns, or some 
difficulty, if they were only to desire it: yei if they 
thought fit to decree it, he would undertake to find 
those, who would not refuse to com|)ly with it for 
the public good : that Csesar, by adding a penalty 
on the towns if any of the criminals should escape, 
and enjoining so horrible a confinement without a 
possibility of being released from it, had deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy mor¬ 
tals : he had ordered their estates also to be con¬ 
fiscated, ^d left them nothing but life; which if 
I he had taken a^ay, he would have eased them at 
once of all farther pain, either of mind or body : for 
it was on this account that the ancients invented 
those infernal punishments of the dead, to keep 
the wicked under some awe*tn this life, who with¬ 
out them would have no dread of death itself*'. 

I That for his own part, he saw how much it was ins 
! interest that they should follow Cmsar’s opinion, 
who had always pursued popular measures ; and by 
being the author of that vote, ^^uld secure him 
i from any attack of popular envy ; but if they fol¬ 
lowed iSilanus’s, he did not know what trouble it 
might create to himself; yet that the service of the 
republic ought to supersede alt considerations of his 
danger: that Ctesar, by this proposal, had given 
them a perpetual pledge of his affection to the state; 

; and showed the difference between the affected 
i lenity of their daily declaimers, and a mind truly 
popular, which sought nothing but the real good of 
I the people: that be could not but observe, that 
j one of those, who valued themselves on being po¬ 
pular, had absented himself from this day’s debate, 
that he might not give a vote upon the life of a 
citizen ; yet by concurring with them in all their 
previous votes, he had already passed a judgment 
I on tiic merits of the cause : that as to the objection 
j urged by Csesar, of Gracchus’s law, forbidding to 
put citizens to death, it should be remembered, that 

, ■' In Catll. iv. 3. 

I <1 Itaque ut altqua In vita formido Improbls esset pesita, 
i apud Inferos ejusmodl qtuedam 1111 antiqul supplicia 
I iniplls constltuta esse voluerunt, quod videlicet intellige- 
hant, bis remotis, non esse mortem ipsam pertlmeacen- 
' dam..^Ibid. 4. 


those who were adjudged to be enemies, could no 
longer be considered as citizens; and that the 
author of that law haft himself suffered death by 
the order of the people: tiiat since Csesar, a man 
of so mild and merciful a temper, had proposed so 
severe a punishment, if they should pass it into an 
act, they would give him a partner and^ompanion, 
who would justify him to the peopR Tbut if th^ 
preferred Silanns’s opinion, it would be easy stiU 
to defend both them and himself from any imputa¬ 
tion of cruelty; for be would maintain it, alter all, 
to be the gentler of the two ; and if he seemed to 
be more eager than usual in this cause, it was not 
from any severity of temper, forne man had less of 

it, but out of pure humanity and clemency.”- 

Then after forming a most dreadful image of “ the 
city reduced to ashes, of heaps of slaughtered citi¬ 
zens, of the cries of mothers and their infants, the 
violation of the vestal virgins, and the conspirators 
insulting over the ruins of their country; ” he 
affirms it to be “ the greatest cruelty to the repub¬ 
lic, to show any lenity to the authors of such hor¬ 
rid wickedness; unless they would call L. Csesar 
cruel, for declaring the other day m the senate, 
that Lentulus, who was his sister’s husband, had 
deserved to die : that they ought to be afraid rather 
of being thought cruel for a remissness of punish¬ 
ing, than for trny severity which could be used 
against such outrageous enemies: that he would 
not co;}ceal from them what he had heard to be 
propagated through the city, that they had not 
sufficient force to support and execute their sen¬ 
tence': but he assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided ; that the vrhole body 
of the people was assembled for their defence ; that 
the forum, the temples, and all the avenues of the 
senate w0»e possessed by their friends ; that the 
equestrian order vied with the senate itself in 
their zeal for the republic; whom, after a dis- 
seution of many years, that day’s cause had 
entirely reconciled and united with them ; and if 
that union, which bis consulship had confirmed, was 
preserved and jierpetuated, he was confident that 
no civil or domestic evil could ever again disturb 
them'. That if any of them were shocked by 
the report of Lentulus’s agents r^iyning up and 
down the streets, and soliciting the needy and silly 
to make some effort for his rescue, the fact indeed 
was true, and the thing had been attempted ; but 
not a man was found so desperate, who did not 
prefer the possession of his shed, in which be 
worked, his little hut and bed in wUchhe slept, to 
any hopes of change from the public confusion: for 
all their subsistence depended on the peace and 
fullness of the city; and if their gain would be 
interrupted by shutting up their shops, how much 
more would it be so by burning them ?—Since the 
people then were not wanting in their zeal and 
duty towards them, it was their part not to be 
wanting to the people*. That they bad a cgnsul 
snatched from various dangers and the jav^s of 
death, not for the propagation of his own life, but 
of their security ; such a consul as they would not 
sdways have, watchful for them, regardless of him¬ 
self: they had also, what was never known before, 
tbe whole Roman people of one and the same 
mind : that they should reflect how one night had 
almost demolished the mighty fabric of their 
'' Yn catii Y'vTe. fYwd.Y.. 
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empire, raised bjr such pains and virtue of men, by 
such favour and kindness of the gods: that by their 
behaviour on that day thejPwere to provide, that 
the same thing should not only never be attempted, 
but not so much as thought of again by any citi¬ 
zen**. That as to himself, though he had now 
drawn upoi^him the enmity of the whole band of 
conspirators, lie looked upon them as a base, abject, 
contemptible faction ; but if, through the madness 
of any, it should ever rise again, so as to prevail 
against the senate and the republic, yet he should 
never be induced t(V repent of his present conduct; 
for death, with which perhaps they would threaten 
him, was prepared for all men; but none ever 
acquired that glory of life, which they had conferred 
upon him by their decrees : for to all others they 
decreed thanks for having served the republic suc¬ 
cessfully ; to him alone for having saved it. He 
hoped therefore, that there might be some ])lace for 
his name among the Scipios, Paulluses, Mariuses, 
Pompeys ; unless it were thought a greater thing to 
open their way into new provinces, than to provide 
that their conquerors should have a home at lastto 
return to: tl^t the conditioji however of a foreign 
victory was much better than of a domestic one ; 
since a foreign enemy, when conquered, was either 
made a slave or a friend : but when citizens once 
turn rebels, and are baffled in thdir plots, one can 
neither keep them quiet by force, nor oblige them 
by favours : that he had undertaken thert^bre an 
eternal war with all traitorous citizens; but was 
confident, that it would never hurt either him or 
his, white the memory of their past dangers sub¬ 
sisted, or that there could be any force strong 
enough to overpower the present union of the 
senate and the knights*: That in lieu therefore 
of the command of armies and providees, which 
he bad declined; of atriumphand all other honours, 
which he had refused ; he required nothing mure 
from them, than the perpetual remembrance of his 
consulship : while that continued fixed in their 
minds, he should think himself im]>regnBble: but 
if the violence of the factious should ever defeat his 
hopes, he recommended to them bis infant son, and 
trusted, that it would be a sufficient guard, not only 
of his safety, ^ut of his dignity, to have it remem¬ 
bered, that he wais the sou of one who, at the 
I hazard of his own life, had preserved the lives of 
I them all.” He concludes, by exhorting them to 
“ act with the same courage which they had hi- 
1 therto shown through all this affair, and to proceed 
to some resolute and vigorous decree ; since their 
lives and liberties, tlie safety of the city, of Italy, 
and the whole empire, depended upon it.” 

This speech had the desired effect; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate ; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, n-ose up, and after extolling 
Cicero to the skies'*, and recommending to the 
assep)bly the authority of his example and judg¬ 
ment, proceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper 
and principles, “That he was surprised to see 
any debate about tlie punishment of men, who 
had begun an actual war against their country: 
that their deliberation should be, how to secure 

fc In Catll. Iv. 9. I • Ibid. 10. 

>■ Quw omnia quia Cato laudlbns oxtnlcrat in cwltim_ 
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themselves against them, rather than how to punish 
them ! that other crimes might bo punished after 
commission, but unless this was presented before 
its effect, it would be vain to seek a remedy after : 
that the debate was not about the public revenues, 
or the oppressions of the allies, but about their 
own lives and liberties; not about the discipline 
or manners of the city, on which he had oft deli¬ 
vered his mind in that place, nor about the greatness 
or prosperity of their empire, but whether they or 
their enemies should possess that empire; and in 
such a case there could be no room for mercy. 
That they had long since lost and confounded the 
true names of things ; to give away pther people’s 
money was cdlled generosity; and to attempt what 
was criminal, fortitude. But if they must needs 
be generous, let it be from the spoils of the allies; 
if merciful, to the plunderers of the treasury : but 
let them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, 
and by sparing a few bad destroy all the good. 
That Csesar indeed had spoken well and gravely 
concerning life and death ; taking all infcmid 
jmnisluuents for a fiction, and ordering the crimi¬ 
nals therefore to be confined in the corjiorate 
towns ; as if there was not more danger from them 
in tho^jp towns, than in Rome itself, and more 
encouragement to the attempts of the desperate, 
where there was less strength to resist them ; so 
that his proposal could be of no use, if he was 
really afraid of them : but if in the general fear he 
aloUe had none, there was the more reason for all 
the rest to be afraid for themselves. That they 
were not deliberating on the fate only of the con¬ 
spirators, but of Catiline’s whole army, wbich 
would be animated or dejected in proportion to 
the vigour or rejnissne.ss of their decree* That it 
was not the arms of their ancest^rs which made 
Rome so great, but their di.scijiliiie and manners, 
which were now depraved and corrupted : that in 
the extremity of daiigy it was a shame to see tlieni 
so indolent and irresidute, waiting for each other 
to speak first, and trusting, like women, to the 
gods, without doing anytMlug for themselves : that 
the help of the gods was not to be obtaiued by idle 
vows and supplications : that success attended the 
vigilant, the atjl^ge, the provident ; and when 
people gave themselves up to sloth and laziness, it 
was in vain for them to pray ; they would find the 
gods angry with them : that the flagitious lives of 
the criminals confuted every argument of mercy : 
that Catiline was hovering over them with an 
army, while his accomplices were within the walls, 
and in the very heart of the city; so that, whatever 
they determined, it could not be kept secret, which 
made it the more necessary to determine quickly. 
Wherefore his opinion was, that since the criminals ; 
had been convicted, both by testimony and their i 
own confession, of a detestable treason against the j 
republic, they should suffer the punishment of I 
death, according to the custom of their ancestors'.” | 
Cato’s authority, added to the impression which i 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the debate; 
and the senate, applauding his vigour and resolu- | 
tion, resolved upon a decree in consequence of it"*. 
And though Silanus had first proposed that opinion, 
and was followed in it by all the consular senators, 
yet they ordered the decree to be drawn in Cato’s 
words, because be had delivered himself more fully 

> Sallust. Bell. Cat. S2. n Ibid. S3. 
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and explicitly npon it than any of them". The 
vote WHS no sooner passed, than Cicero resolved to 
put it in eAcution, test the night, which was 
coming on, sMOuld produce any new disturbance : 
he went directly therefore, from the senate, attended 
by a numerous guard of friends and citizens, and 
took Lentulus from the custody of his kinsman 
Lentulus Spinther, and conveyed him through the 
forum to the common prison, where he delivered 
him to the executioners, who presently strangled 
him. The other conspirators, Cethegus, Statilius, 
and Gabinius, ^ere conducted to their execution 
by the prietors, and put to death in the same man¬ 
ner, togethe%with Coeparius, the oiujr one of their 
accomplices who was taken after the examination". 
When tlie affair was over, Cicero was conducted 
home in a kind of triumph by the whole body of 
the senate and the knights; the streets being all 
illuminated, and the women and children at the 
windows and on the tops of liouses, to see him 
pass along, through infinite acclamations of the 
multitude proclaiming him their saviour and de- 
livcrerr. 

This was tile fifth of December, those celebrated 
nones, of which Cicero used to boast so much ever 
after, as the moat glorious day of his life : and it 
is certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this 
day for one of the greatest deliverances which it 
had ever received since its foundation, and which 
nothing perhajis but his vigilance and sagacity 
could have so happily effected: for from the lirst 
alarm of the plot, he never rested night or day, till 
he had got full information of the cabals and 
counsels of the conspirators'! ; by which he easily 
baffled all their projects, and played with tliem as 
he please#; an^ without any risk to the pubiic 
could draw them on just far enough to make their 
guilt manifest, and their ruin inevitable. But his 
masterpiece was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 
and teasing him as it were ^to a rebellion before 
it was ripe, in hopes that by carrying out with him 
his accomplices, he would clear the city at once of 
the whole faction, or by leaving them behind with¬ 
out his head to manage them, would expose them 
to sure destruction by their own folly; for Catiline’s 
chief trust was not on the open fcace which he bad 
provided in the field, but on the success of his 
secret practices in Rome, and on making himself 
master of the city ; the credit of which would have 
engaged to him of course all the meaner sort, and 
induced all others.through Italy, who wished well 
to his cause, to declare for him immediately: so 
that when this apprehension ^as over, by the 
seizure and punishment of his associates, the senate 
thought the danger at an end, and that they had 
nothing more to do but to vote thanksgivings and 
festivals ; looking upon Catiline’s army as a crew 
only of fugitives, or banditti, whom their forces 
were sure to destroy whenever they could meet 
with them. 

But Catiline was in condition still to make a 
stouter resistance than they imagined : he had 
filled up his troops to the number of two legions, 
or about twelve thousand fighting men, of which a 
fourth part only was completely arme d, the res t 

» Idoircn in aju* sententiam oBt facta dincessio.—Ad 
Att. xit. 21. 

c Ballust. Bell. Cat. 5S. P Plutarch, in Cic. 

a In CO omnes dies, noutesque consmnsi, ut quid sgerent, 
quid molirentur, scntircni ac viderem,—In Catil. Ui. 2, 


furnished with what chance offered—darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused at. first to enlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in grelt numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that be should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
friends performed their part at home'. So that 
when the consul Antonins approache^j^pwards him 
with his army, he shifted his quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through the moun. 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome : but when the 
fetal account came, of the death of Lentulus and 
the rest, tlie face of his affairs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the 
desertion of those whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was by long marches and private roads 
through the Apennine, to make his escape into 
Gaul ; but Q. Metellus, who had been sent thither 
before by (acero, imagining that he would take 
'that resolution, had secured all tlie passes, and 
pdkted himself so advantageously with an army of 
three legions, that it was impossibl^for him to 
force his way on that side; whilst on the other, 
the consul Antonius with a much greater force 
blocked liim up Jbehind, and enclosed him within 
the mountainsAntonius himself had no inclin¬ 
ation to fight, or at least with Catiline; hut would 
willingly have given him an opportunity to escape, 
had not his quaestor Sextius, who was Cicero’s 
creature, and his lieutenant Petreius, urged him 
on against his will to force Catiline to the necessity 
of a battle *,—who, seeing all things desperate, and 
nothing left hut either to die or conquer, resolved 
to try his fortune against Antonius, thougli much 
the strongSr; rather than Metellus; in hopes still, 
tliat out of regard to their former engagements, he 
might possibly contrive some way at last of throw, 
ing the victory into his hands". Rut Antonios 
happened to l>e seized at that very time witli a fit 
of the gout, or pretended at least to be so, that he 
might have no share in the destruction of an old 
friend, so that tlie command fell of course to a 
much better soldier and hone&ter man, Petreius,— 
who, after a sharp and bloody actioi^in which he 
lost a consideralile part of his best troops, destroyed 
Catiline and his whole army, fighting desperately 
to the last man*. They all fell in the very ranks 
in which they stood, and, as if inspired with the 
genuine spirit of their leader, fought not so much 
to conquer as to sell their lives as dear as they 
could, and, as Catiline had threatened in the 
senate, to mingle the public calamity with their 


r Sjjerabat imipodlcm niagna.s coplas so habituriiin, si 
Knmai sneii Incopta patravissont—intorea scivltla repudi- 
abat.~4SaIliist. Bell. Cat. IK). » Ibid. J!7. 

* Iloo bniTo dicani:—Si M. Potreii non exoellens anlmo 
et amore reipublicac virtus. non summa auctnritas ^pud 
milites, non niirifious usus in ro milltari cxtitlsset, npqiie 
adjutor ei P. Sextius ad excitandum Antoniuni, cohortw- 
dum, ac Impeilendum fuisset, datus illu in belio esset 
bieml locus, dec. 

Sextius, cum sue cxercitu, summa cclerltaic est Anto- 
nlum cunsecutus. Ilic ego quid prwdiceni, qiiibiig reliug 
consulcm ad rein gorondam exettarit; quot stimulos ad- 
movorit, dee.—Pro Sext. S. 

" Afrioy Si, Sri VAirlSa aurov Kara rh avyufiorhv 
iOfKoKoicfiireiy lirxo'—Dio, 1. xxzvil. p. 47. 

s Sallust. Beil. Cat. 600 
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Thus ended this famed conspiracf, in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome were suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Caesar: they were both influenced by the same 
motive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest 
in the city, to advance themselves, in the general 
confusion,«to that sovereign power which they 
aimed at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero’s 
enemy, by an ofiiciousness of bringing letters and 
intelligence to him during the alarm of the plot, 
seemed to betray a consciousness of some guiltr ; 
and Cmsar’s whole life made it probable, that there 
could hardly be any plot in which he had not some 
share; and in this there was so general a suspicion 
upon him, especially after his speech in favour of 
the criminals, that he had some difficulty to escape 
with life from the rage of the knights who guarded 
the avenues of the senate ; where he durst not 
venture to appear any more, till he entered upon 
his prsetorshlp with the new year*. Crassus was 
actually accused by one Tarquinius, who was taken 
upon the road as he was going to Catiline, and,* 
upon promise of pardon, made a discovery of wfiat 
he knew ; v^re, after confirming what the other 
witnesses had deposed, he added, that he was sent 
by Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him not to 
be discouraged by the seizure of his accomplii;es, 
but to make the greater haste for that reason to 
the city, in order to rescue them, and revive the 
spirits of his other friends. At the name of 

j Crassus the senate was so shocked, that they would 
hear the man no farther ; but calling upon Cicero 
to put the question, and take the sense of the 
house upon it, they voted Tarquinius’s evidence to 
be false, and ordered him to be kept in chains, nor 
to be produced again before them, till he would 
confess who it was that had suborned him*. 
Crassus declared afterwards, in the hearing of Sal¬ 
lust, that Cicero was the contriver of this affront 
upon him'*. But that does not seem probable ; 
since it was Cicero’s constant maxim, as he fre¬ 
quently intimates in his speeches, to mitigate and 
reclaim all men of credit by gentle methods, rather 
than make them desperate by ait unseasonable 
severity,—and in the general contagion of the city, 
not to cut ajjF, but to heal, every part that was 
curable. So that when some information was given 
likewise against Csesar, he chose to stifle it, and 
could not be persuaded to charge him with the 
plot, by the most pressing solicitations of Catulus 
and Piso, who were both his particular enemies,— 
the one for the loss of the high-priesthood, the 
other for the impeachment above-mentioned*. 

Whilst the sense of all these servi<»s was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full of his wishes, 
and in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For besides the honours already mentioned. L. 
Gellius, who had been consul and censor, said in 
a speech to the senate, that the republic owed him 

T Plutarch, in Cio. ~ 

* Utl nonnulli equites Bontanl, qui pmiidil causa cum 
telis erant eiroum ledem Concnrdiie—egredientl ex senntu 
Cssari gladin miniturentur.—[Sallust. Uell. Cat. 40.] VIx 
pauol complexu, togsque ohjecta protexorlnt. Tunc 
plane deterritus non mode oessit, sed etiam in reliquum 
anni tempus curia abstinnit.—Sneton. 3. Cess. 14. 

* Sallust. Bell. Cat. 48. 

Ipsum CroMum ego jmstea priedloantem audlvl, ton- 
tom Ulom oontumeliom slbi o Cloemne bnpositam.—Ibid. 

* Appiao. Bell. Civ. I. il. p. 43l; Ballnst. Bell. Cat. 49. 


a civic crown for having saved them all from 
I ruin'': and Catulus in a full house declared him 
' the father of bis country'; as Cai^ likewise did 
from the rostra, with the loud aficlamatinns of 
the whole people': whence Pliny, in honour of bis 
memory, cries out. Hail thou, who wast first sa¬ 
luted the parent of thy country*. This title, the 
most glorious which a mortal cem wear, was from 
this precedent usurped afterwards by those who of 
all mortals deserved it the least, the emperors ; 
proud to extort from slaves an(^ flatterers what 
Cicero obtained from the free vote of the senate and 
people of Roiqe. 

--j-—Bnma PABKHTr*!, 

Homa I’ATRBM Patbi* Ciceronem libera dixit. 

Jnv. vlii. 

Thco, Cicero, Romo while free, nor yet enthrall'd I 
To tyrants’ will, thy Country’s Parent call’d. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of 
the metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary houours 
to him ; and Capua in particular chose him their 
patron, and erected a gilt statue to him''. 

Sallust, who allows him the character of an 
excellent consul, says not a word of any of these 
honours, nor gives him any greater share of praise 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reservedness; 
fir.st, the personal enmity which, according to tra¬ 
dition, subsisted between them; secondly, the time 
of publishing his history, in the reign of Augustus, 
while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious to envy. 
The other consul Aiitouius liad but a small share 
of the thanks and honours which were decreed 
upon tins occasion : he was known to have been 
embarked in the same cause with Catiline, and 
considered ns acting only under a |utor,*'and doing j 
penance as it were for past offences ; so that all 
the notice which was taken of him by the senate, 
was to pay him the slight compliment above- 
mentioned, for having removed his late profligate 
companions from his friendship and councils*. 

Cicero made two new Jaws this year ; the one, 
as it ha.s been said, against bribery in elections; 
the other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called 
legatio libera,—that is, an honorary legation, or 
embassy, grantad* arbitrarily by the senate to'any 
of its members, when they travelled abroad on 
their private affairs, in order to give them a public 
character, and a right to be treated as ambassadors 
or magistrates ; which, by the insolence of these 
great guests, was become a griegous burthen upon 
all the states and cities through which they passed. 
Cicero’s design vfas to abolish it; but being driven 
from that by one of the tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one year''. 

* L. Gellius, his audientibus, oivicam ooronam deberi a 
republica dixit.—In Pison. 8; It. A. Gelt. v. 6. 

v MeU. Catulus, prineeps bujns ordinis, frequentlsaimo 
senntu Pabkntkh Patri.«: nominavit.—^In Pis. 3. 

' Plutorcli. in Clc .—Kiravos 8’ ainhi' xal meripa Tris 
iroTplSos TTpotrayopficratTOf, ivtp67i(rty 6 Sijnos .— 
Appiun. p. 431. 

g Salve, primus omnium Parbhs Patki.^ appellate, Ac. 

—Plln. Hist. N. vll. 30. 

b Mo inaumta statna donaiant: mo patronum uttum 
adseivenmt.—In Pis. 11. 

1 Atque etiam oollegte meo laus Impertitur, quod eos 
qui hidus oonjurationis partioipes fulssent, a auis et a 
relpublica oonslliis removisset—In Catil. ill. & 

I* Jam fllud apertum eat, nihil ease turpins, quam qu«i- 
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At his first entrance into his office, L. Lucullus 
was soliciting the demand of a triumph for his 
victories over Mithridates, in which he had been 
obstructed for (three years successively by the in¬ 
trigues of some of the magistrates’, who paid their 
court to Pompey, by putting this afiront upon his 
rival. By the law and custom of the republic, no 
general, while be was in actual command, could 
come within the gates of Rome without forfeiting 
his commission, and consequently all pretensions 
to a triumph; so that Lucullus continued all this 
time in the suMrbs, till the affair was decided. 
The senate favoured his suit? and were solicitors 
for him™, b^ could not prevail,‘till Cicero’s 
authority at last helped to introduce Ifis triumphal 
car into the city"; making him some amends by 
this service for the injury of the JVlariiliaii law, 
which had deprived him of his government. After 
his triumph he entertained the whole Roman people 
with a sum|)tuous feast, and was much caressed by 
the nobility, as one whose authority wotdd be a 
proper check to the ambition and power of Pompey: 
but having now obtained all the honours which he 
couhl reasonably hope for in life, and observing 
the turbulent and distracteil state of the city, ho 
withdrew himself not long after from public affairs, 
to spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat". He was a generous patron of 
learning, and himself eminently learned; so that 
his house was the constant resort of the principal 
scholars and wits of flreecc and Rome, where he 
had provided a well-furnished library, with porti¬ 
coes and galleries annexed, for the convenience of 
walks and literary conferences, at which he himself 
used frequently to assist; giving an example to the 
world of a ^fe truly noble and elegant, if it had 
not been sullied by too great a tincture qf xVsiatic 
softness and Epicurean luxury. 

After this act of justice to Lucullus, Cicero had 
an opportunity, before tlie ex|iiration of his cotisul- 
sbip, to pay all due honour ifkewise to his friend 
Pompey; who, since he last left Rome, had glo¬ 
riously finished the piratieamd the Mitliridatic war, 
by the destruction of Mitliridates liimscif: ujion 
the receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion 
of Cicero, decreed a public thaf|j(jgiviug in his 
name of ten days; which was twice as long as hud 
ever been decreed before to any general, even to 
Marius himself, for his Cimbric victory’’. 

But before we close the account of the memo¬ 
rable events of this year, we must not omit the 
mention of one, which distinguished it afterwards 
as a particular era in the annal$ of Rome, the birth 
of Octavius, surnamed Augustus, which happened 
on the twenty-third of September. Velleius calls 
quant logari nisi roipublica: oaiuia—quod qnidem genus 
Icgationis ego consul* quunquam nd commodiini senatus 
pertinere vldeatnr, tauten adprobanto senatn freqtientis- 
simo, nisi mihi levts tribunus plebis turn intcrccssisRct, 
sustulissem; mintii tamcn tempus, et qitoil emt inflnl- 
tutn, aniitium feci.— -De Leg. ill. K. 

I Plutarch, in Liiciill, 

«< Ibid. 

" Cum victor a Mlthrldatlco bello rovertisset, inlmieo- 
rttm oolumnia triennio tardins, quam debuerat, triumph- 
Bvlt. N<« enlm oonsules Introduximus panie in itrbem 
ourrum clarissimi viri.—Acadera. il. 1. 

" Plutarch, in Lucull. 

p Quo consule referonto, prlmum decern dicrum suppll- 
catio decreta Cn. Pompelo Mitbridate interfeoto; eitjus 
sententia primiun dnplicata est snpplicatio eonsularis.— 
De Frovino. Consular. 11. 


It an accession of glory to Cicero's consulships; 
but it excites specolatioas rather of a different sort; 
on the inscrutable methods of Providence, and the 
short-sighted policy of man : that in the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and 
its liberty thought to be established more firmly 
than ever, an infant should be thrqjgy^ into the 
world, who, within the course of twenty years, 
effected what Cadline had attempted, and destroyed 
both Cicero and the republic. If Rome could have 
been saved by human counsel, it would have been 
saved by the skill of Cicero : but its destiny was 
now approaching: for governments, like natural 
bodies, have, with the principles of their preserva¬ 
tion, the seeds of ruin also essentially mixed in their 
constitution, which, after a certain period, begin 
to operate and exert themselves to the dissolution 
of the vital frame. These seeds had long been 
fermenting in the bowels of the republic; when 
Octavius came, peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed by art, to quicken their operation, and 
«xalt them to their maturity. 

(iHcero’s administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, 
according to custom, In an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usuid oath, of his having discharged 
it with fidelity. This was generally accompanied 
with a speech froSi the expiring consul; and after 
such a year, and from such a speaker, the city was 
in no small expectation of what Cicero would say 
to them : but Metellus, one of the new tribunes, 
who affected commonly to open their magistracy by 
some remarkable act, as a specimen of the measures 
which they intended to pursue, resolved to disap¬ 
point both the orator and the audience : for when 
Cicero had mounted the rostra, and was ready to 
perform thifTlust act of his office, the tribune would 
not suffer him to speak, or to do anything more, 
than barely take the oath ; declaring, that he, who 
had put citixens to death unheard, ought not to bo 
)>erniitted to speak for himself: upon which Cicero, 
who was never at a loss, instead of pronouncing 
the ordinary form of the oath, exalting the tone of 
his voice, swore out aloud, so as all the people 
might hear him, that he had saved the republic and 
the city from ruin ; which the muUitade below 
confirmed with an universal shout, and with one 
voice cried out, that what lie had sworn was tnie'. 
Thus the intended affront was turned, by his pre¬ 
sence of mind, to his greater honour; and he was 
conducted from the forum to his house, with all pos¬ 
sible demonstrations of respect by the whole city. 

4 Consulatui Cioeronis non mediocre adjvclt dec-us, natiis 
CO onnoD. Augustus.—Veil. ii. 36; Suet. o. fi; Dio, p. SPU. 

r Ego cum in conoiunc, abiens mogistratu, dicere a tri- 
Imiio plebis probiberer, qiiie constitueraiii: eumquc is 
mihi, tantummodo ut jurarem, •permitterct, sine iilla 
dubitationc jiiravi, rcmpnblicam atquo liano lurbem mea 
nniiis opera esse salvam. Mihi populus Romanns uni- 
versus non unius diet gratulationcm, sed wtemitatem 
immortaiitateinqiio dunavlt, oum meum Jusjnranduni 9RIe 
atquo tantum juratiis ipse unb voce et consensu approba- 
vit. Quo qiiideni temporo is mens domum fiiit o loro 
reditns, ut nemo, nisi qui mecum esset, clviam esse in 
numero videretur.—In Pison. 3. 

Cum ille mihi nihil nisi ut Jurarem permitteret, mngna 
voce jaravl verlsslmiim pulcbciTiiniimquo jiiajiirauduni: 
quod jjopulus item magna voce me vere Jurasso jiiravit.— 
£p. Fam. v. 2. 

Etenim pauUo ante in conoione dixorat, ei, qui in alios 
animodvortisset Indlcta causa, dicendi ipsi potestatem 
fieri non oportere.—Ibid. 
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SECTION IV. 

Cicero being now reduced to the condition of 
a private senator, was to take his place on that 
venerable bench of consulars, who were 
A. CRB. egiT—jngtly reckoned the first citizens of the 
cic. 4S. republic. They delivered their opinions 
the first always in the senate; and 
I'™,'"* commonly determined the opinions of 

L. uciNius passed 

HUBKNA. through all the public offices, and been 
conversant in every branch of the 
administration, so their experience gave them great 
authority in all debates; and having little or nothing 
farther to ex]>ect for themselves, they were esteemed 
not only the most knowing, but. generally speaking, 
the most disinterested, of all the other senators, 
and to have no other view in their deliberations, 
but the peace and prosperity of the republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero’p 
temper and wishes ; he desired no foreign govern¬ 
ments, or command of armies ; his province was 
the senate and the forum ; totguard, as it were, the 
vitals of the empire, and to direct all its councils 
to their proper end, the general good ; and in this 
advanced post of a consular senas-or, as in a watch- 
tower of the state, to observe each threatening 
cloud and rising storm, and give the alarm to his 
fellow-citizens from what quarter it was* coming, 
and by what means its effects might be prevented*. 
This, as he frequently intimates, was the only glory 
that he sought, the comfort with which he flattered 
himself, tliat after a life of ambition and fatigue, 
and a course of faithful services to the republic, he 
should enjoy a quiet and secure old '-"'.ge, beloved 
and honoured by his countrymen, as the constant 
champion and defender of all their rights and 
liberties. But he soon found himself mistaken, 
and before he had quitted his office, began to feet 
the weight of that envy, which is the certain fruit 
of illustrious merit: for the vigour of his consulship 
had raised such a zeal and union of all the honest 
in the defence of the laws, that till this spirit could 
be broken,^or subside again, it was in vain for the 
ambitious to aim at any power, but through the 
ordinary forms of the constitution; especially while 
he, who was the soul of that union, continued to 
flourish in full credit at the head of the senate. 
He was now, therefore, the common mark, not only 
of all the factious, against whom he had declared 
perpetual war, but of another party not less dan¬ 
gerous, the envious too ; whose united spleen never 
left pursuing him from this moment, till they had 
driven him out of that city, which he had so lately 
preserved. « 

The tribune Metellus began the attack : a fit 
leader for the purpose ; who, from the nobility of 
hig birth, aud the authority of his office, was the 
m‘bst likely to stir up some ill humour against him, 
by insulting and reviling him in all bis harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial; in all 
which he was strenuously supported by Coesar, who 
pushed him on likewise to the promulgation of 
several pestilent laws, which gave great disturban'ce 
to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to enter 

s Idciron in hac custodia et tanquam in specula oollocatt 
sumus, ut vacuum omni metu populiim Romanum nostra 
vigiUa et prosploientia redderemus.—PbU. vil. 7. 


into a contest with the tribune, but took some pains 
to make up the matter with him by the interpo¬ 
sition of the women; particularly of Claudia, the 
■wife of his brother Metellus, andyOf their sister 
Mncia, the wife of Pompey : he employed also 
several common friends to persuade him to be 
quiet, and desist from his rashness; but his answer 
was, that he was too far engaged, and had put it 
out of his power"*: so that Cicero had nothing left, 
but to exert all his vigour and eloquence to repel 
the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Ctesar, at the same time, was attacking Catulus 
with no less violenc^ and being now in possession 
of the prsetoiiihip, made it the first |ct of his office ; 
to call him to an account for embezzling the public | 
money in rebuilding the capital; and proposed also ; 
a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and grant | 
the commission for finishing what remained to 
Pompey: but the senate bestirred themselves so ^ 
warmly in the cause, that Cmsar was obliged to . 
drop it*'. This experiment convinced the two ■ 
magistrates, that it was not possible for them to : 
make head against the authority of the senate, 
without the help of Pompey, whom they resolved, 
therefore, by all the arts of address and flattery, to 
draw into their measures. With this view Metellus 
published a law, to call him home with his army, 
in order to settle the state, and quiet the public 
disorders raised by the temerity of Cicero'': for by 
throwing all power into his hands, they hoped to 
come in for a share of it with him, or to embroil 
him at least with the senate, by exciting mutual 
jealousies between them : but their law was thought 
to be of so dangerous a tendency, that the senate i 
changed their habit upon it, as in the case of a j 
public calamity ; and by the help of ^ome of the I 
tribunes, particularly of Cato, rdsolved to oppose 
it to the utmost of their power : so that as soon as ■ 
Metellus began to read it to the people, Cato 
snalebed it avay from him; and when he proceeded ; 
still to pronotiiiee it by heart, Minueius, another ! 
tribune, stopped his mouth with his hand. This ; 
threw the assembly into confusion, and raised great j 
commotions in the city; till the'senate, finding 
themselves supported by the better sort of all ranks, ' 
came to a nev^ajjid vigorous resolution, of suspend- I 
ing both Cwsau- and Metellus from the execution of j 
their offices". \ 

Caesar resolved at first to act in defiance of them: 
but finding a strong force prepared to control him, 
thought it more advisable to retire, and reserve the 
trial of arms, till he was better provided for it: he 
shut himself up therefore in his house, where, by a 
prudent and submissive behaviour, he soon made 
bis peace, and got the decree of their suspension 
reversed ^ But Metellus, as it was concerted pro¬ 
bably between them, fled away to his brother 
Pompey K, that by misrepresenting the state of 

<> Quibus illo respondit, sibl non oswj Integrum.—Ep. 
Fam. V. 2. 

v Suoton. J. Ca». IS; Dio, 1. xxxvU. p. 49. 

4 Dio, lb.; Plutoreh. In Clo. 

" Donee ambo adminUtratione rolpubileae decreto pa- 
trutn summoverentur.—Bueton. J. Cms. 16. 

t Dt coniperlt poratos, qui vi ac per arma problberent, 
dlmlHslH lletoribua, nbjoctaque pretexta. domum elom 
refiiglt, pro condltlone tera]x)rum quicturua—quod cum 
printer opinionem evenisset, sonutus—aouitum in curiam 
et ampIlMiimis verbis oullandatum, In integrum restituit, 
iudneto prlore decreto.—Sueton. ibid. 

s Plutarch, in Cloer. 
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things at home, and offering everything on the 
part of the jieople, he might instil into him some 
prejudices against the immoderate power of Cicero 
and the senile, and engage him, if possible, to 
declare for the popular interest. Cicero, in the 
meanwhile, published an invective oration against 
Metellus, which is mentioned in his epistles under 
the title of Metellina**: it was spoken in the senate, 
in answer to a speech which Metellus bad made to 
the people, and is often cited by Quintilian and 
others', as extant in their time. 

The senate having gained this victory over Csesar 
and Metellus, by obliging the one to submit, the 
other to leave the city; Q. Metellus Celcr, who 
commanded Cisalpine Gaul, wrotesa peevish and 
complaining letter to his friend Cicero, upon their 
treating his brother the tribune so severely: to 
which Cicero answered with that freedom, which a 
consciousness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 
with all that humanity which the sincerest friendship 
inspires ; as the reader will observe from the letter 
itself, which affords many instructive hints both 
historical and moral. 

M. T. Cicero to Q. Metellus Celer, Proconsul. 

“ Yon write me word, that considering our mu¬ 
tual affection and lute reconciliation, you never 
imagined, that you should be made the subject of 
public jest and ridicule by me. I do not well under¬ 
stand what you mean ; yet gtiess tliat you have 
been told, that, when 1 was speaking one day in 
the senate of many who were sorry for my having 
preserved the republic, I said, that certain relations 
of yours, to whom you could refuse nothing, had 
prevailed with you to suppress what you had pre- 
j)ared to fay in„the senate in praise of me : when I 
said this, 1 added, that in the affair of saving the 
state I bud divided the task with you in such a 
manner, that I was to secure the city from intestine 
dangers, you to defend Ita|jr from the open arms 
and secret plots of our enemies ; but that this glo¬ 
rious partnership had been broken by your friends, 
who were afraid of your making me the least return 
for the greatest honours and services wliich you 
had received from me. In the same discourse, 
when I was describing the expectation which 1 had 
conceived of your speech, and how much I was 
disappointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
and a moderate laugh ensued; nut upon you, but 
on my mistake, and the frank and ingenuous con¬ 
fession of my desire to be praised by you. Now 
in this, it must needs be owned, that nothing could 
be said more honourably towards you, when, in the 
most' shining and illustrious part of my life, I 
wanted still to have the testimony of your commen¬ 
dation. As to what you say of our mutual affection, 
I do not know what you reckon mi^ual in friend- 
.ship, but I take it to be this ; when we repay the 
same good officesevhich we receive. Should 1 tell 
you then, that I gave up roy province for your sake, 
you might justly suspect my sincerity: it suited 
my temper and circumstances, and I find more and 
more reason every day to be pleased with it: but 
this I can tell you, that I no sooner resigned it in 
an assembly of the people, than I began to contrive 
how to throw it into your hands. 1 say nothing 

)> In lUam oratinnem Metellinom addidi quaslam; liber 
tibi mlttetur.—Ad Att, 1.13. 

1 Quint. I. ix. 3; Aid. OcU. xvUl. 7. 


about the manner of drawing your lots ; but would 
have you only believe, that there was nothing done 
in it by my colleague fvithout my privity. Prayj 
recollect what followed ; how quickly I assembled 
the senate after your allotment, how much I said 
in favour of you, when you yourself told me, that 
my speech was not only honourable to you, but 
even injurious to your colleagues. Tbiui as to the 
decree which passed that day in the senate, it is 
drawn in such a strain, that as long as it subsists, 
my good offices to you can never be a secret. 
After your departure, I desire you also to recollect 
what 1 did for you in the senate, what 1 said of 
you to the people, what I wrote to you myself; 
and when you have laid all these things together, 
I leave it to you to judge, whether at your last 
coming to Rome you made a suitable return to 
them. You mention a reconciliation between us ; 
but 1 do not comprehend how a friendship can be 
said to be reconciled, which was never interrupted. 
As to what you write, that your brother ought not 
to have been treated by me so roughly for a word: 
in the first place, I beg of you to believe, that I 
am exceedingly ]>Ieased with that affectionate and 
fraternal disposition of yours, so fullaef humanity 
and piety; and in the second, to forgive me if in 
any case I have acted against your brotlier, for the 
service of the r|;public, to which no man can be a 
warmer friend than myself: but if 1 have been 
acting only on the defensive, against his most cruel 
attacks; you may think yourself well used, that I 
have never yet troubled you with any complaints 
against him. As soon as I found that he was pre¬ 
paring to turn the whole force of his tribunate to 
my destruction, I applied myself to your wife 
Claudia, and your sister Mucia, whose zeal for my 
service I ^d often experienced, on the account of 
my familiarity with Pompey, to dissuade him from 
that outrage; but he, as 1 am sure you have heard, 
on the last day of the year put such an affront 
upon me when consul, and after having saved 
the state, as liad never been offered to any ma^s- 
trate the most trmtorously affected, by depriving 
me of the liberty of speaking to tlic people upon 
laying down my office. But his insult turned only 
to my greater honour : for when he would not suffer 
me to do anything more than swea*,«I swore with 
a loud voice the truest, as well as the noblest of all 
oaths ; while the people witli acclamations swore 
likewise, that my oath was true. After so signal 
an injury, I sent to him the very same day some of 
our common friends, to press him to desist from 
his resolution of pursuing me: but his answer was, 
that it was not then in his power: for be had said 
a few days before in a speech to the people, that 
he who had punished others wiUiout a hearing, 
ought not to be suffered to speak for himself. 
Worthy patriot, and excellent citizen ! to adjudge 
the man who had preserved the senate from a mas¬ 
sacre, the city from fire, and Italy from a war, to 
the same punishment which the senate, witlbUie 
consent of all honest men, had inflicted on the 
authors of those horrid attempts. I withstood your 
brother, therefore, to his face ; and on the first of 
January, in a debate upon the republic, handled 
•him in such a manner, as to make him sensible, 
that he had to do with a man of courage and con¬ 
stancy. Two days after, when he began again to 
harangue, in every three words he named and 
threatened me: nor had he anything so much at 
F 
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heart, as to effect my ruin at any rate; not by the 
legal way of trid, or judicial proceeding, but by 

K it of force and violence. ( If I had not resisted 
rashness with firmness and courage, who would 
not have thought, that the vigour of my consulship 
had been owing to chance, rather than to virtue ? 
If you have not been informed, that your brother 
attempted this against me, be assured that he 
concealed from yon the most material part: but if 
he told you anything of it, you ought to commend 
my temper and patience, for not expostulating with 
you about it: but since yon must now be sensible, 
that my quarrel to your brother was not, as you 
write, for a word, but a most determined and spite¬ 
ful design to ruin me, pray observe my humanity, 
if it may be called by that name, and is not rather, 
after so flagrant an outrage, a base remissness and 
abjection of mind. I never proposed anything 
against your brother, when there was any question 
about him in the senate; but without rising from 
my seat, assented always to those who were for 
treating him the most favourably. 1 will add farther, 
what I ought not indeed to have been concern^ed 
about, yet I was not displeased to see it done, and 
even assisted’to get it done ^ 1 mean, the procuring 
a decree for the relief of my enemy, because he 
was your brother. 1 did not, therefore, attack 
your brother, but defend myself only against him ; 
nor has my friendship to you ever been variable, 
as you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
still the same when it was even deserted and'slighted 
by you. And at this very time, when you almost 
threaten me in your letter, I give you this answer, 
that I not only forgive, but highly applaud yOur 
grief; for I know, from what 1 feel within myself, 
how great the force is of fraternal love : but I beg 
of you also to judge witli the same equity of my 
cause; and if, without any ground, I have been 
cruelly and barbarously attacked by your friends, 
to allow that I ought not only not to yield to them, 
but on such an occasion to expect the help even of 
you and your army also against them. I was 
always desirous to have you for my friend, and have 
taken pains to convince you how sincerely I am 
yours : I am still of the same mind, and shall con¬ 
tinue in it as long as you please ; and, for flie love 
of you, will«»ooner cease to hate your brother, 
than, out of resentment to him, give any shock— 
to ^e friendship which subsists between us. 
Adieu'*.” 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent 
any wrong impression tWe from the calumnies of 
his enemies, and to draw from him some public 
declaration in praise of what he had been doing. 
But Pompey, being informed by Metellus and 
Caesar of the ill humour which was rising against 
Cicero in Rome, answered him with great cold¬ 
ness, and, instead of paying him any compli- 
mectt, took no notice at all of what had passed 
in the affair of Catiline: upon which Cicero 
expostulates with him in the following letter with 
some little resentment, yet so as not to irritate 
a man of the first authority in the republic, and 
to whom all parties were forwardly paying their 
court. ^ 

•* Ep. Fam. v. 2. 


M. T, Cicero to Cn, Pompeius the Great, 
Emperor'^. 

“ I had an incredible pleasure, in, common with 
all people, from the public letter which you sent: 
for you gave us in it that assurance of peace 
which, from my confidence in you alone, 1 had 
always been promising. I must tell you, however,' 
that your old enemies, but new friends, are 
extremely shocked and disappointed at it. As 
to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
though it brought me so slight 8;i intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable: for 
nothing is apt to give me so^rauch satisfaction, 
as the consciousness of my services to my friends ; 
and if at any time they are not requited as they 
ought to be, I am always content that the balance 
of the account should rest on my side. 1 make 
no doubt, however, hut that, if the distinguished 
zeal, which I have always shown for your interests, 
has not yet sufficiently recommended me to you, 
the public interest at least will conciliate and 
unite us. But that you may not be at a loss to 
know what it was, which I expected to find in your 
letter, 1 will tell it you frankly, as my own nature 
and our friendship require. 1 expected, out of regard 
both to the republic and to our familiarity, to have 
had some compliment or congratulation from you 
on what I lately acted in my consulship; Which 
you omitted, I imagine, for fear of giving offence 
to certain persons : but I would have you to know, 
that the things, which I have been doing for the 
safety of my country, are applauded by the testi¬ 
mony and judgment of the whole earth ; and when 
you come amongst us, you will find them done 
with so much prudence and greatnes^of mind, 
that you, who are much superiom to Scipio, will 
admit me, who am not much inferior to Lcelius, to 
a share both of your public councils and private 
friendship. Adieu”*. 

• 

Soon after Catiljpe’s defeat, a fresh inquiry was 
set on foot at Rome against tlie rest of his accom¬ 
plices, upon the information of one L. Vettius, 
who, among others, impeached J. Catsar before 
Novius Niger the qumstor, as Q. Curius also did 
in the senate ;ew#iere, for the secret intelligence, 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward which had been offered to the first dis- 

I The word emperor signified nothing more in its original 
use, than the general or chief commander of an army: 
[Cio. De Orat. i. 4g.] in which sense it belonged equally to 
all who had supreme command in any part of the empire, 
and was never used os a i)ccu1iar title. But after a vie- 
tory, in which some tonsiderable advantage was gained, 
and great numbers of the enemy slain, the soldiers, by a 
universal acclamation, used to salute their general in the 
field with the appellation of emperor i ascribing as it 
were ttie sole librit of the action to bis auspices and con¬ 
duct. This became a title of honour, of which all com? 
manders were proud, as being the effect of success and 
victory, and won by their proper valour; and it was 
always the first and necessery step towards a triumph. 
On those ooeaslons, therefore, the title of emperor was 
constantly assumed, and given to generals in all acts and 
letters, both public and private, but was enjoyed by them 
no longer than the oummisslon lasted, by which they bad 
obtained it; that is, to the time of their return and en¬ 
trance into the city, from which moment their command 
and title expired together of course, and they resumed 
their civil character, and became private citizens. 

"> Ep. Fam. v. 7. 
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coverer 'of the plot. He affirmed, that what he 
deposed against Ctesar, was told to him by CatlUAe 
himself; and Vetlius offered to produce a letter to 
Catiline in Otesar’s own hand. Cmsar found some 
difficulty to repel so bold an accusation, and was 
forced to implore the aid and testimony of Cicero, 
to prove that he also had given early information of 
Catiline’s designs: but by his vigour and interest 
in the city, he obtained a full revenge at last upon 
his accusers ; for he deprived Curias of the reward, 
and got Vettius committed to prison, after he had 
been miserably bandied, and almost killed by the 
mob; nor content with this, he ^imprisoned tiie 
quaestor M^ius too, for suffering a ^uperior magis¬ 
trate to be arraigned before him“. 

Several others, however, of considerable rank 
were found guilty and banished; some of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial; 
viz. M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargun- 
teius, Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The 
last of these, who lost the consulship four years 
before upon a conviction of bribery, had been' 
Cicero’s echool-fellow, atid colleague in the quaes- 
torship; and solicited him with many tears to 
undertake his defence : but Cicero not only 
refused to defend him, but, from the knowledge of 
his guilt, appeared as a witness against him". 

P. Sylla also, Autronius’s partner and fellow- 
sufferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for 
conspiring twice with Catiline; once, when the 
plot proved abortive, soon after his former flhal; 
and a second time, in Cicero’s consulship : he was 
defended in the first by Hortensius, in the last by 
Cicero. The prosecutor was Torquatus, the son 
of his former accuser, a young nobleman of great 
parts anA spirit; who ambitious of the triumph of 
ruining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
snatch it from him, turn.ed bis raillery against 
Cicero instead of Sylla; and to take off the 
, influence of his authority treated his character 
with great petulance, ana employed every topic 
which could raise an odium and envy upon him ; 
he called him a king,’ who assumed a power to 
save or destroy, just as he thought fit; said, that 
he was the third foreign king who had reigned in 
Rome alter Kama and Tarquii^ug ; and that Sylla 
would have run away and never stood a trial, if he 
had not undertaken his cause : whenever he men¬ 
tioned the plot and the danger of it, it was with so low 
and feeble a voice, that none but the judges could 
hear him; but when he spoke of the prison and the 
death of the conspirators, he uttered it in so loud 
and lamentable a strain, as tp make the whole forum 
ring with itr. 

Cicero, therefore, in his reply, was put to the 
trouble of defending himself, as well as his client 
“ As to Torqnatus’s calling him foreigner, on the 
account of bis being born in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, he owns it; and in that town, he 

“ Cum Implorato Ciceronis testimonio, quwdam se de 
conjuratlone ultro detuUsse docuisset ne Curio premia 
darentur, eiffHdt. Yottium, pro rostrig in ciinoiono pens 
discerptum, in uaroerem conjeoit. Eodejn Novlum qua?- 
gtorran, quod oompellari opud se maJorem potestatem 
pasBUB eBset—Sueton. Jul. Ceb. 17. 

“ Yeniebat od me, et sepe voniebat Autronius mnltia 
cum laobrymis, supplex, nt se defendorom:—Se meum 
cwndigcipalum in pueritia, famiUarem in adolescentia, 
collegam in questura oommemorabat fulsse.—Pro Sylla, 
vl. .W. 

r Ibid. vll. 10. 


says, whence the republic had been twice presetwed 
from ruin; and was [tiad that he had nothing to, 
reproach him with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city; 
Curius, Coruncanius, Cato, Marins, &c. but since 
be had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, why did not be call Mm a foreign 
consul, rather than a king; for that would Jiave 
been much more wonderful, since foreigners had 
been kings, but never consuls, of Rome. He 
admonishes him, who was now in the course of his 
preferment, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citizens, lest he should one day feel the resentment 
and power of such foreigners: that if the patricians 
were so proud, as to treat him and the judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, yet Torquatus had no 
right to du it, whose mother was of Asculums. 
Do not call me, then, foreigner any more, says he, 
lest it turn upon yourself; nor a king, lest you jie 
laughed at; unless you think it kingly, to live so 
as not to be a slave, not only to any man, but 
even to any appetite ; to contemn all sensual 
pteasures; to covet no man’s gold or silver, or 
anything else; to speak one’s mind^reely in the 
senate ; to consult the good, rather than the 
humour of the people; to give way to none, but 
to withstand many : if you take this to be kingly, 
i confess myself a king; but if the insolence of 
my power, if my dominion, if any proud or arrogant 
saying of mine provokes you, why do not you urge 
me with that, rather than the envy of a name, and 
the contumely of a groundless calumny?”—He 
proceeds to show, ” that his kingdom, if it must 
be called so, was of so laborious a kind, that there 
was not a man in Rome who would be content to 
take his place.''” He puts him in mind, “ that 
he was dil{)'osed to indulge and bear with his pert- 
ness, out of regard to his youth and to his father— 
though no man had ever thrown the slightest 
aspersion upon him, without being chastised for 
it—but that he had no mind to fall upon one whom 
he could so easily vanquish; who had neither 
strength, nor age, nor experience enough for him 
to contend with : he advised him however not to 
abuse his patience much longer, lest he should be 
tempted at lost to draw out the stingp^f his speech 
against him*.” As to the merits of the cause, 
though there was no positive proof, yet there were 
many strong presumptions against Sylla, with 
which his adversary hoped to oppress him; but 
Cicero endeavoured to confute 'them, by appealing 
“ to the tenor and character of his life; protesting 
in the strongest terms, that he, who had been the 
searcher and detector of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent 
of it, had never met with the least faint or suspicion 
of Sylla’s name in it; and that he had no other 
motive for defending him, but a pure regard to 
justice; and as he had refused to defend others, 
nay, had given evidence against them fron^the 
knowledge of their guilt, so he had imder^en 
Sylla’s defence, through a persuasion of his inno¬ 
cence*.” Torquatus, for want of direct proof, 
threatened to examine Sylla’s slaves by torture .* 
this was sometimes practised upon the demand of 
the prosecutor; but Cicero observes upon it, 
“ that the effect of those torments was governed 
always by the constitution of the patient, and the 
q Pro Sylla, vU. 8. r iwd. ». 

• Ibid. 18. * Ibid. 30. 
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firmness of his mind and body; by the will and 
pleasure of the torturer, a^d the hopes and fears 
of the tortured ; and that in moments of so much 
anguish there could be no room for truth he bids 
them “ put Sylla’s life to the rack, and examine 
that with rigour; whether there was any hidden lust, 
any latent treason, any cruelty, any audaciousness 
in it; that there could be no mistake in the cause, 
if the voice of his perpetual life, which ought to be 
of the greatest weight, was but attended to“.” 
Sylla was acquitted; but Cicero had no great joy 
from his victory, or comfort in preserving such a 
citizen, who lived afterwards in great confidence 
with Ctesar, and commanded his right wing in the 
battle of Pharsaiia*; and served him afterwards 
in his power, as he had before served his kinsman 
Sylla, in managing bis confiscations and the sale of 
the forfeited estates. 

A.bout the time of this trial Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin¬ 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which he is now supposed to have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cd^t 
him near tl^jrty thousand pounds, and seems to 
have been one of the noblest in Rome; it wag 
buQt about thirty years before by the famous 
tribune, M. Living Drusus ; on w|jich occasion we 
are told, that when the architect promised to build 
it for him in such a manner, that none of his 
neighbours should overlook him : but if you have 
any skill, replied Drusug, contrive it rather so, 
that all the world may see what I am doingr. It 
was situated in the most conspicuous part of the 
city, near to the centre of all business, overlooking 
the forum and the rostra ; and what made it tlie 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the name of Cafulus, who 
built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose house was 
demolished by public authority for his seditious 
practices with C. Gracchus'. In this purchase 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
Offices, with regard to the habitation of a principal 
citizen ; that his dignity should be adorned by his 
house, but not derived from it*: where he men¬ 
tions several. jpstanccB of great men, who by the 
splendour of &eir houses on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the eyes of-the people, 
and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest 
honours of the republic. 

A. Gellius tells us, that having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
was under prosecution; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet soon after 
boug ht t h e hous e; and when he was reproached 

>* Pro Sylla, vii. 28. 

» Jfid. Ckb. Comment, de Bello Clvlll. 

y Cum promitteret ei arehlteetus, ita sc a^lfieaturum, 
ut lllxipa a oonsi>cctu, Imrannls ab omnibus arbitrls csset. 
—Tu voro, inqult, si quid in te artis est, ita compono 
domum moam, ut quicquld ngam ab omnibus porspici 
posslt.—Veil. Pat. li. 14; Ep. Pam. v. 6. 

s M. Flaccus, quia com Graooho contra reipublicw so- 
lutem feoerat, et senatus sententia est interfectiis, et 
domus ejns eversa est: id qiut portionm post aliquanto Q. 
CatuluB de manubiis Clmbricis fecit.—Pro Dome, 3B. 

a Omanda est enlm dlgnitas'domo, non ex domotota 
qutcrenda.—De Offic. i. 39. 


with the denial of it, replied only laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when he had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming it^ 

The story was taken probably from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero’s Jests; which were 
handed about not only after his death, but even 
in his lifetime, as he often complains to his 
friends* : for it is certain, that there could be 
nothing dishonourable in the purchase, since it was 
transacted so publicly, that before it was even con¬ 
cluded, one uf his friends congratulated him upon 
it by letter from Macedonia'*. The truth is, and 
what he himsejf does not dissemble, that he bor¬ 
rowed part of the money to pay for it, at six per 
cent.; and says merrily upon it, that he wag now 
so plunged in debt, as to be ready for a plot, but 
that the conspirators would not trust him*. It 
raised indeed some censure upon his vanity, for 
purcha-sing so expensive a bouse with borrowed 
money : but Messala, the consul, happening soon 
after to buy Autronius’s house at a greater j»ricc, 
and with borrowed money too, it gave him some 
pleasure, that he could justify himself by tlie 
example of so worthy a magistrate : by Messala’s 
purchase, says he, I am tliought to have made a 
good bargain ; and men begin to he convinced, 
that we may use the wealth of our friends, in buy¬ 
ing what contributes to our dignity ^ 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in tfie end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of tlie Bonn l)ca, or the Good Goddess, 
by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an 
unexpected calamity, but seems to have given the 
first blow towards the ruin of the republic.' Clodius 
■was now quKstor, and by that means a senator; 
descended from the noblest family in Rome, in the 
vigour of his age, of a graceful person, lively wit, 
and flowing eloquence but with all the advantages 
of nature, he had a mind incredibly vicious; was 
fierce, insolent, audacious, but above all, most 
profligately wicked, and an 'open contemner of gods 
and men; valuing nothing, that either nature or 
the laws allowed ; nothing, but in proportion ns it 
was desperate and. above the reach of other men; 
disdaining even honours in the common forms of 
the republic; nor relishing pleasures, but wbat 
were impious, adulterous, incestuous s. He had 

~l>~Aui. Goll. xil. 12. 

* Ais cnim, ut ego discessorim omnia omnium dicta, in 
his ctiani Hostiana in me eonferri. Quid ? tu id patoris ? 
nonne defendis ? nonne rcsistis ? &c.—Kp. Pam. vii. 32. 

Sic audio llicsarcni—si quod afferatur ad eiini pro moo, 
quod meum non cat, rejiccre solere.—Ibid. ix. 16. 

<1 Quod ad me priUem seripseras, velle te bene evenire, 
quod do Crasso domum emeram—End earn ipsam domum 
II. S. XXXV. aliquanto post tuam gratul^onera.—^Ep. 
Pom. v. 6. 

' Itaiiuo scito, mo mine tantum haboro leris nlieni, ut 
cupiam'oonjurai'e, si quisquam recipiat. 6edpartimme 
exoludunt, &c.—Ibid. 

I £a omptiond'et nos bene eratsse Judlcati sumns; et 
homines intoiligere cwpemnt, Uocro amicomm facultati- 

ImB*in omondo ad dignitatem aliquam pervenins_Ad 

AM. I. la 

g Exorta est Ula reipublicae sacris, religionlbus, ancto- 
rltati vestrte, JudlcUs publicis funesta queestura: in qua 
idem iste deos, hominesque, pudorem, pudloitiam, sona- 
tuB auctorltatom, jus, fas, leges, judicia violavU, &o.—Be 
Uarusplo. Resp. 20. 

Qui ita Judicia poenamque contempserat, ut oum nihil 
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an intrigue with Csesar’s wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual custom, was now celebrating 
in her house those awful and mystic sacrifices of 
the goddessy to which no male creature was ever 
admitted, and where everything masculine was so 
scrupulously fzcluded, that even pictures of that 
sort were covered during the ceremony*'. Tliis 
was a proper scene for Clodius’s genius to act 
upon ; an opportunity of daring, beyond what 
man had ever dared before him : the thought of 
mixing the impurity of his lusts with the sanctity 
of these venAable rites flattered his imagination 
so strongly, that he resolved to gain access to his 
mistress in the very midst of hef holy ministry. 
With this view he dressed himself in'a woman’s 
habit, and by the benefit of his smooth face, and 
the introduction of one of the maids, who was 
in the secret, hoped to pass without discovery: 
but by some mistake between him and his guide, 
he lost his way when he came within the house, 
and fell in unluckily among tlie other female ser¬ 
vants, who detecting him by his voice, alarmed* 
the whole company by their shrieks, to the great 
amazement of the matrons, who presently threw a 
veil over the* sacred mysteries, while Clodius 
found means to escape by the favour of some of 
the damsels'. 

The story was presently spread abroad, and 
raised a general scandal and horror through the 
whole city: in- the vulgar, for the profanation 
of a religion held the most sacred of any in 
Rome ; in the better sort, for its offence to good 
manners, and the discipline of the republic. 
(}iesar put away his wife upon it; and the honest 
of all ranks were for pushing this advantage against 
Clodius ^s far as it would go, in hopes to free 
themselves by it of a citizen, who by this, as well 
as other specimens of his audaciousness, seemed 
born to create much disturbance to the state *'. It 
had been the constant belief of the populace, that 
if a man should ever pry ifito these mysteries, he 
would be instantly struck blind: but it was not 
possible, as Cicero says, to know the truth of it 
before, since no man, but Clodius, had ever ven¬ 
tured upon the experiment: though it was now 
found, as he tells him, that the blinilness of the 
eyes was converted to that of the mind*. 

I dcleotarot, quod aut per naturum fas onset, aut per leges 
I licerot.—Pr«) Mil. Ifi. 

P. Clodius, homo nobilis, dtscrtiis, audax; qui nrqiie 
dieendi, ncqiie fiiciondi ulluiii, nisi quern vellot, nusset 
niodum ; iiiaionun propusitoriim executor accrrinius, iu- 
famis otiam sororis stupro, &c.—Veil. Pat. ii. 45. 

1*-ulii volari piefiira jubetur, 

Uua-canqno allerius sexus imitata dgiiram ost. 

JiivKsr. vl. ,339. 

Quod quidem sacrificium nemo ante P. Clodium In 

Omni memnr|a viobvvit-quod lit per Virgincs Veatales; 

fit pro populo Romano; lit in ea donio, qntc ost in im- 
porio; fit incredibili oeremunia; fit ei dom, cujus ne 
iionien quidem viros scire fan eat. —^Do Ilanisp. Kesp. 17. 

' P. l 3odium, Appii fllium, credo te audisso cum veste 
muliebn depiebcnsurn dunii C. Cffisarls, eum pro populo 
floret, eumque jier munus servulw servatum et eductum; 
rem esse insignt infamia.—Ail Att. I. 12. 

** Vldebam, illud scelustam importunum, audaciam 
tarn immonem adoloscentis, furentis, nobilis, vulneratl, 
non posse arcasri otii flnibus: erupturuni illud malum 
aliquando, si impunltum fuissot, ad pemlciem civitatis.— 
Do Harusp. Besp. 3. 

' Aut quod oculoB, ut opinio illius rellgionls est, non 
perdidlsti. Quia enlin auto te sacra ilia vir seiens vidcrat, 


The affair was soon brought before the senate, 
where it was resolved to refer it to *the college of 
A. ORB. 692. priests, who declared it to be an abo- 
cic. 46. ' minable impiety; upon which the 
C 088 .' consuls were ordered to provide a law 

M. fiTpius for bringing Clodius to a trial for it 

riBo, before the people But Q. Fufius 

M. vAbBRius Calenus, one of the tribUnes, support- 
niKssAi.A. gj fjjg ciodian faction, would 

not permit the law to be offered to the suffrage of 
the citizens. This raised a great ferment in the 
city, while the senate adhered to their former reso¬ 
lution, though the consul Piso used all his endea¬ 
vours to divert ttbm from it, and Clodius, in an 
abject manner, threw himself at the feet of every 
senator; yet, after a second debate in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius’ side, 
and four hundred directly against him; so that a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom¬ 
mend the law to the people with all their authority, 
and that no other business should be done till it 
was carried". But this being likely to produce 
great disorders, Horteiisius proposed an expedient, 
which was accepted by both parties^tliat the tri¬ 
bune Fufius should publish a law for the trial of 
Clodius by the prtetor, with a seleet bench of 
judges. The only difference between the two laws 
was, whether HI: should be tried by the people or 
by particular judges: but this, says Cicero, was 
everything. Hortensius was afraid lest he should 
escape in the squabble without any trial, being 
persuaded that no judges could absolve him, and 
that a sword of lead, as he said, would destroy him; 
but the tribune knew that in such a trial there would 
be room for intrigue, both in choosing and cor¬ 
rupting the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw 
from the first; and wished, therefore, to leave him 
rather to the effect of tliat odium in which his cha¬ 
racter then lay, than bring him to a trial where he 
had any chance to escape". 

Clodius’s whole defence was, to prove himself 
absent at the time of the fact; for which purpose, 
he produced men to swear that he was then at 
ut quisqiiam pusnain, qua- scquurctur iilutl scclus, sciro 
posset '! —l>o ITarus]). Itesp. ill. 

I'seua omnis oculorum ad csccitatem i]|f}nti8 est con- 
versa.—IVo Demo, 40. 

Id saoriflclum eum Virgines instaurasserit, men- 
tionem a Q. fJomifieio in senatu faetam—post rom ox 
S. C. ad Pontifleos rclatom; idque ab els nefas osao dtwro- 
tum; delude ox g. O. consults rogationcm promulgasse: 
uxori Ca'sarem nimcium remisisso—In boo causa Piso, 
amicitia P. Clodil ductus, operam dat, ut ea rogatio— 
uutiquetiir, &c.—Ad Att. i. 13. 

o Senatus vocatur; cum decemoretur frequent! senatu, 
contra piigniuite I'isoue, ad i>edes omnium sigillatim 
acccdonte Clodlo, ut consules populum cobortarentur ad 
rogutioiium acciplcndaro : homines od xv. Curioni, nul¬ 
lum S. C. faeienti, assenscrunt, ox altera parte facile <xxx;. 
fuerunt.—Senatus decomebat, ut ante, quam rogatio lata 
cssot, no quid agerctur.—Ibid, 14. 

" Postea vero quain llortonsius exoogltavit, ut leg^i dc 
roliglono Fufius tribunus plebis ferret; in qua nihil aliud 
a consularl rogations diflibrebat, nisi jiidicum goAg, (in 
eo antem erant omnia) pugnavitquo ut Ita floret ;^iod ot 
sibl et aliis persuaserat, nutlis ilium Judicibus effugoro 
posse; contraxi vela, perspiciens inopiam judieum.—Hor- 
tonsius—non vidit illud, sattus esse ilium in infamia ot 
sordibus relinqui, quam inflrmo judicio oommitti. Bed 
duotuH odlo propemvit rom doducere in judicium, cum 
ilium plumbeo gladio jugulatum iri tamcn diceret—A me 
tamen ab initio oonsUiumHortensU reprehendebatur.—Ad 
Att. L 16. 
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Interamna, about two or three days’ journey from 
the city. Bdt Cicero being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Ciodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Rome)’. As 
soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clodian 
mob began to insult him with great rudeness ; but 
the judges rose up, and received him with such 
respect, thaf'they presently secured him from all 
Luther affronts'). Ciesar, who was the most par¬ 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew 
nothing at all of the matter; though his mother 
Aurelia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relAon of the whole 
fact: and being interrogated, how he came then to 
part with his wife ? he replied, that all who belonged 
to him ought to be free from suspicion as well as 
guilt'. He saw very well how the thing was like 
to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a man of 
Clodius’s character, who might be of good service 
to him for the advancement of his future projects. 
Plutarch says, that Cicero himself was urged on to 
this act against his will, by the importunity of his 
wife—a fierce, imperious dame, jealous of Ciodius’ 
sister, whom' she suspected of some design to get 
Cicero from her, which by this step she hoped to 
make desperate. The story does not seem impro¬ 
bable ; for, before the trial, Cicero owns himself to 
be growing every day more cool and indifferent 
about it; and in his railleries with Ciodius after 
it, touches upon the forward advances which his 
sister had made towards him; and at the very time 
of giving his testimony, did it with no spirit, nor. 
said anything more, as he tells us, than what was 
BO well known that he could not avoid saying it". 

The judges seemed to act at first with great 
gravity; granted everything that was asiied by the 
prosecutors ; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the mob; which the senate readily 
ordered, with great commendation of their pru¬ 
dence : but when it came to the issue, twenty-five 
only condemned, while thirty-one absolved him. 
Crassus is said to have been Clodius’s chief mana¬ 
ger in tampering with the judges, employing every 
art and instrument of corruption as it suited the 
different tempers of the men; and where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a “ more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming-table: infamous sena¬ 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Ciodius could not exclude ; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with sad 
and mournful faces, as if afraid of being infected 
with the contagion of their infamy ; and that Catu- 
lus, meeting one of them, asked him what they 
meant by desiring a guard ; were they afraid of 

P Plutarch, in Cic.: Val. Max. vili. 5. 

a Me vero teste produoto; (Iredo to—anduse, qua? con- 
surrectio judicum faota sit, ut me circumstetcrint, dEO.— 
A«f-Att. i. 16. 

' NAavit se qoidquom compcrisse, quamvis et mater 
Auremh et sorer Julia, apnd eosdcm jndiccs, omnia ox 
fide retulissent: interroqatusque. our igitur repudiassot 
uxorem ?—(tooniam, inquit, meos tarn suspicioue quam 
orimine Judico carere oportore.—Suet. J. Ceb. 74. 

• Nosmetipsi, qui Lyourgei a prinoipio fiilssemus, quo- 
tidie demitiftamur.—^Ad Att. i. 13. 

Neque dlxi quicquam pro testinionio, nisi quod erat ita 
notum atque testatum, ut non possem prtetcrire.—Ibid. 
16 . 


being robbed of the money which Ciodius had 
given them‘?” 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious 
concern to Cicero, who laments " that the firm 
and quiet state of the republic whiol^he had estab¬ 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 
founded in the union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this 
single judgment: if that,’’ says he, “ can be called 
a judgment, for thirty of the most contemptible 
scoundrels of Rome to violate all that is just and 
sacred for the sake of money, and Vote that to be 
false which all the world knows to be true.” As 
he looked upon 'himself to be particulaifiy affronted 
by a sentence given in flat contradiction to bis tes¬ 
timony, so he made it his business on all occasions 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the several 
actors in it with aU the keenness of his raillery". 
In a debate soon after in the senate, on the state of 
the republic, taking occasion to fall upon this affair, 
he exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged for 
'having received one single wound, which was of 
such a nature that it ought neither to be dissembled 
nor to be feared j for to fear it, was a meanness; 
and not to be sensible of it, a stupidity; that Len- 
tulus was twice acquitted ; Catiline also twice ; and 
this man was the third, whom a bench of judges 
bad let loose upon the republic. But thou art 
mistaken, Ciodius,” says he; “ the judges have not 
reserved thee for the city, but for a j)rison : they 
designed thee no kindness by keeping thee at 
home, but to deprive thee of the benefit of an 
exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse your usual vigour; 
resume your dignity ; there subsists still the same 
union among the honest: they have had, indeed, a 
fresh subject of mortification, yet their tsurage is 
not impaired by it; no new mischief has befallen 
us ; but that only, which lay concealed, is now dis¬ 
covered, and, by the trial of one desperate man, 
many others are fouud to be as bad as he".” 

Ciodius, not caring to encounter Cicero by for¬ 
mal speeches, cho.ie to tease him with raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. “\ou are a fine 
gMtleman, indeed,” says he, ‘‘ and have been at 
Baiffi.” “ That’s not so fine,” replied Cicero, “ as 
to be caught af, the mysteries of the goddess.” 
“ But what,” says he, ” has a clown of Arpinum 
to do at the hot wells “ Ask that friend of 
yours,” replied Cicero, “ who had a month’s mind 
to your Arpinum clown t.” ” You have bought a 

> NostlCalvum—biduo per imum servum, ot oum ex 
gladiatorio ludo, confecit tntum n^otium. Arcessivit ad 
se, prumisit, intercessit, dedit. Jam vero (O dii bonl, rom 
perditom I) etiom noctes cortarum mulierum, atque ado- 
lesoentulorum nobilium introdnctloncs nennuUIs judioi- 
bos pi-o mercedis oumulo fuerunt—xxv. Judices ita fortes 
fuerunt, ut summo proposito porioulo vol perire malue- 
rint, quam pordcre omnia, xxxi. fuerunt, quos fames 
magis quam fuma oommoverit. Iluonun Catulus cum 
vidisset qiiendamiiuid vos, ipqult, prsssldlum a nobis 
iwstulabatis? an, ne nummi vobis eriperentur, timebatis? 

Moculosi senntores, nudi equites—^pauci tamen boni 
inerant, quos rejecthme fugare ille non poterat; qui moesti 
inter sui dissimilcs et moerontes sedebant, et oontaglone 
turpitudinis vehementcr pormovebantur.—Ad Att. 1.16. 

v Insectandis vero, oxagitandisque nummariis Judioi- 
bus, omnem omnibus studiosis ao fautoribus ilUus vioto- 
rle 7tappT\(ria)> oripul.—^Ibid. x Ibid. 

y This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady 
famous for her intrigues; who bad been trying aU arts to 
tempt Cicero to put away Torentia, and to take her for 
his wife. 
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house," says he*. "You should have said, judges," 
replied Cicero. " Those judges,” says he, “ would 
not believe you upon your oath.” “ Yes," replied 
Cicero, “ twe*ity-five of them gave credit to me ; 
while the rest would not give any to you, but made 
you pay your money beforehand." This turned the 
laugh so strongly on Cicero's side, that Clodius was 
confounded, and forced to sit down*. But being 
now declared enemies, they never met without some 
strokes of this kind upon each other; which, as 
Cicero observes, must needs appear flat in the nar¬ 
ration, since an their force and beauty depended 
on the smartness of the contention, and the spirit 
with which |^ey were delivered 

The present consuls were M. Putins Piso and 
M. Messala; the first of whom, as soon as he 
entered into office, put a slight affront upon Cicero: 
for his opinion having been asked always the first 
by the late consuls, Piso called upon him only the 
second, on Catulus the third, Uortensius the fourth. 
This, he says, did not displease him, since it left 
him more at liberty in his voting, and freed him 
from the obligation of any complaisance to a man 
whom he despised'^. This consul was warmly in 
the interest of Clodius ; not so much out of friend¬ 
ship, as a natural inclination to the worst side; for, 
according to Cicero’s account of him, he was a man 
" of a weak and wicked mind ; a churlish, captious 
sneerer, without any turn of wit, and making men 
laugh by his looks rather than jAts: favouring 
neither the popular nor the aristocratical palty; 
from whom no good was to be expected, because 
he wished none, nor hurt to be feared, because he 
durst do none ; who would have been more vicious, 
by having one vice the less," sloth and laziness," 
Stc.'' Cicero frankly used the liberty which this 
consul’s behaviour allowed him, of delivering his 
sentiments without any reserve ; giving Piso him¬ 
self no quarter, but exposing everything that be 
did and said in favour of Clodius, in such a manner 
as to binder the senate from decreeing to him the 
jirovince of Syria, which had been designed, and, 
in a manner, promised to him'. The other consul, 
Messala, was of a quite different character; a firm 
and excellent magistrate, in the true interests of his 
country, and a constant admirwraand imitator of 
Cicero ^ 

About this time, Cicero is supposed to have 
made that elegant oration, still extant, in the de¬ 
fence of his old preceptor, the poet Archias: "he 

* Thnusli Clodius reproaches Cicero here for tlio extra- 
vaftont purcliasc of a house, yet ho himself is said to,havo 
given afterwards near four thm^ as much for one, viz. 
about llii.oooi. sterling.—I'lin. Hist. Nat. 1. xxxvi. 15. 

• Ad Att. i. 16. 

I* Nam esetora non possimt habero ncquo vim, neque 
venustatera, remuto illo studio contentionis.—Ibid. 

Ibid, 13. 

d Noquo id magis amicitia Clodii ductus, quam studio 
perditarum renim, atque partium.—Ibid. 14. 

Consul autom ipso parvo onimo et pravo; tantum cavil- 
lator genere illo moroso, quod otiam sine dicacltato ride- 
tiir; facie magis, quam facetiis ridiculus: nihil agens 
cum republica, scjonctus ab optiraatibus; a quo nihil 
S]>erc8 boni reipublicm, quia, non vult; nihil metnos mall, 
quia non audet—Ibid. 1.3. 

, Uno vltlo minus vitiosus, quod inors, quod sonmi plonus. 
—Ibid. 14. 

' Coiuulem nulla in re oonsistore unquam sum passus: 
dosponsam bomini Jam Syriam adomi.—Ibid. 16. 

f Messala consul est egreglus, fortis, constaus, diligens, 
i nostri laudator, amator, imitator.—Ibid. 14. 


expected for his pains an immortalitj^f fame from 
the praise of Archias’| mnse; but, Wf a contrary 
fate of things, instead of deriving any addition of 
glory from Archias’a compositions, it is wholly 
owing to his own that the name of Archias has not 
long ago been buried in oblivion. From the great 
character given by him of the talents and genius of 
this poet, we cannot help regretting t£e entire loss 
of his works: he had sung in Greek verse the tri¬ 
umphs of Marius over the Cimbri, and of LucuUus 
over Mithridates; and was now attempting the 
consulship of Cicero ^: but this perished with the 
rest, or was left rather unfinished and interrupted 
by his death, sineb we find no farther mention of 
it in any of Cicero’s later writings. 

Pompey the Great returned to Rome about the 
beginning of this year, in the height of his fame 
and fortunes, from the Mithridatic war. The city 
bad been much alarmed about him, by various 
reports from abroad, and several tumults at home; 
whore a general apprehension prevailed of his 
coming at the head of an army to take the govern¬ 
ment into his handsIt is certain, that he had it 
now in his power to make himself paster of the 
republic without the hazard even of a war, or any 
opposition to controul him. Csesar, with the tri¬ 
bune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and had no 
other ambition al present than to serve under him : 
but Pompey was too phlegmatic to be easily induced 
to so desperate a resolution; or seems rather, in- 
deed, to have had no thoughts at all of that sort, 
but to have been content with the rank which he 
then posse8.sed, of the first citizen of Rome, with¬ 
out a rival. He had lived in a perpetual course of 
success and glory, without any slur, either from the 
senate or the people, to inspire him with sentiments 
of revengdj or to give him a pretence for violent 
measures ; and he was persuaded that the growing 
dLsorders of the city would soon force all parties to 
create him Dictator, for the settlement of the state; 
and thought it of more honour to his character to 
obtain that power by the consent of his citizens, 
than to extort it from them by violence. But what¬ 
ever apprehensions were conceived of him before 
his coming, they all vanished at his arrival; for he 
no sooner set foot in Italy, than h^ disbanded his 
troops, giving them orders only to attend him in his 
triumph ; and, with a private retinue, pursued his 
journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him with all imaginable 
gratulations and expressions of joy for his happy 
return'. 

By his late victories he had greatly extended the 
barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three powerful kingdoms'*, Pon- 
tus, Syria, Bithynia, which he reduced to the con- 

K Nam et Cimlirlvas res adnlcsirtms attlgit, ot ipsi 1111 
O. Mario, qui durlor ad Iisec stiidla videbatur, Jucundus 
fuH. 

Mithridaticum vero bellura, magnum atque difficile, 
totnm ab hoc expressum ost; qui libri non modo L. l.u- 
culluni, verum ctiam popnli ttnmani nnnien illusllmnt.— 
Nani quas res In consulntu nostro vobisoutn simiil pro 
salute urbls atque imperii Kossinius, attigit bic versibus 
atque iuchoavit: qnibus auditis. quod milii magna res et 
Jucunda visa est, huno ad perfleiendum liortatus sum.— 
Pro Arohia, 9, II. . 

•• Plutarch. In Pomp. * Ibid. 

i* Ut Asia, quw imperiuin ontea nostrum terminabat, 
nuno tribus novis provlnciis ipsa olngatur.—^I>e I*rovin. 
Consular. 12. 
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dition of R^an provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings and rations of thej^ast tributary to the 
republic, as far as the Tigris. Among his other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusaiem, by the 
opportunity of a contest about the crown between 
the two brothers, Uircanus and Aristobulus. The 
lower town was surrendered to him with little or no 
opposition, But the fortress of the temple cost him 
a siege of three months ; nor would he have taken 
it then so easily, as Dio tells us', had it not been 
for the advantage that the besieged gave him by 
the observance of their weekly sabbaths, on which 
they abstained so religiously from all work as to 
neglect even their necessary defence. He showed 
great humanity to the people, and touched no part 
of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, which 
were of an immense value"'; yet was drawn by his 
curiosity into such a profanation of their temple, 
as mortified them more than all that they bad suf- 
' fered by the war: for, in taking a view of the 
buildings, he entered with his officers not only into 
the holy place, where none but the priests, but into ' 
the holy of holies, where none but the high priest 
was permittq4 by the law to enter: by which act, ns 
a very eminent writer, more piously perhaps than 
judiciously, remarks, he drew upon himself the 
curse of God, and never prospered afterwards". 
He carried Aristobulus and his children prisoners 
to Rome, for the ornament of his triumph, and 
settled Hircanus in the government and the high 
priesthood, but subject to a tribute. U|)nn the 
receipt of the public letters which brought the 
account of his success, the senate passed a decree, 

I that, on all festival days, he should have the privi¬ 
lege to wear a laurel crown with his general’s robe ; 
and in the equestrian races of the Circus, his tri¬ 
umphal habit; an honour which, when lie had once 
used, to show his grateful sense of it, he ever after 
I prudently declined, since, without adding anything 
to his power, it could serve only to increase the 
envy which many were endeavouring to stir up 
against him 

. On the merit of these great services, he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature ; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole East; distri¬ 
buted the cqT\,quered countries at discretion to the 
kings and princes who had served liim in the wars; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies; and 
divided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion; so that 
the whole of his donative is computed to amount 
to above three millions of our money". 

His first business, therefore, after his return, and 
what be had much at heart, was to get these acts 
ratified by public authority. The popular taction 
promised him everything, and employed all their 
skill to divert him from a union with Cicero and 
the senate, and had made a considerable impression 
upon him ; but he found the state of things very 
diflhrent from their representations, saw Cicero still 
in mgh credit, and, by his means, the authority of 
the senate much respected; which obliged him to 
use great management, and made him so cautious 
of offending any side that he pleased none. Cicero 

* Dio, 1. XXXvU. i>. Sti. 

>" At Cn. l‘ompvius, cgptis Ilierosolymls, victor ox iUo 
fono nihil attigit.—Pro Flocco 28. 

“ Prideaux, Connect, part ii. p. 343. 

" Dio, 1. xxxvli, ]i. 38. 

V PUn, Hist. 1. xxxvii. 2; Appinn. Do Bello Mithridat. 


says of his first speech, that it was neither agree¬ 
able to the poor, nor relished by the rich ; disap¬ 
pointed the seditious, yet gave no satisfaction to 
the honest 8. As be happened to comb home in the 
very heat of Clodius’s affair, so he was presently 
urged by both parties to declare for the one or the 
other. Fufius, a busy factious tribune, demanded 
of him, before the people, what he thought of Clo- 
dius’s being tried by the prietor and a bench of 
judges .’ To which he answered, very aristocrati¬ 
cally, as Cicero calls it, that he hat^ ever taken the 
authority of the senate to be of the greatest weight 
in all cases. And when the consul Messala asked 
him, in tlie senate, what his opinioiv^was of that 
profanation oi religion, and the law proposed about 
it; he took occasion, without entering into ]iarti- 
culars, to ajiplaud in generid all that the senate had 
done in it; and upon sitting down, told Cicero, 
who sat next to him, that he had now said enough, 
he thought, to signify his sentiments of the matter*’. 

Crassus, observing Pompey’s reserve, resolved to 
' push him to a mure explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him at least in the good opinion 
of the senate; rising up, thttrefore, to speak, he 
launched out, in a very high strain, into the praises 
of Cicero’s consulship; declaring himself indebted 
to it for his being at that time a senator and a citi¬ 
zen, nay, for his very liberty and his life; and that 
us often as he saw his wife, his family, and his coun¬ 
try, so often he saw his obligations toC!icero. This 
discomposed Pompey, who was at a loss to under- 
sbmd Crassus’s motive; whether it was to take the 
benefit of an opportunity, which he had omitted, of 
ingratiating himself with Cicero, or that he knew 
Cicero’s acts to be in high esteem, and the praise 
of them very agreeable to the senat^ ; anditjiiqued 
him the more, for its coming from a quarter whence 
it was least to be expected; from one whom Cicero, 
out of regard to him, had always treated with a 
particular slight. Thg incident, however, raised 
Cicero’s spirits, and made him exert himself before 
his new hearer, Pompey, with all the pride of his 
eloquence : liis topics were, the firmness and gra¬ 
vity of the senate; the concord of the equestrian 
order; the concurrence of all Italy ; tlie lifeless 
remains of a bsflled conspiracy; the peace and 
plenty which had since succeeded: all which he 
displayed with bis utmost force, to let Pompey see 
his ascendant still in that assembly, and how much 
he had been imposed upon by the accounts of his 
new friends*. Pompey likewise, on his side, began 
presently to change bis tone, and affected, on all 
public occasions, to pay so great a court to Cicero, 
that the other faction gave him the nickname of 
Cnmus Cicero: and their seeming union was so 
generally agreeable to the city, that they were both 
of them constantly clapped whenever they appeared 

s Prima concio Pompeii—non Jucunda miscris, inanis 
impmbis, beatis non grata, bonis non gravis. Itaque fri- 
gebat.—Ad Att. i. 14. 

' Mihique, ut assedit, dixit, so putaro satis ab so etiam 
do istis rebus esse responsum.—Ibid. 

■ Proxime Fompoiom sedobam: intollexi hominem 
mnveri; ntmm Crassuiu inlre cam gratiam, quam ipse 
prwtermisisset. 

Ego autem, dll boni, quomodo ivtTffnreptvirdniiy novo 
auditor! Pompeio I—Hsco orat 6w66ttns, de gravitate or- 
dlnis, de cqnostri conoordio, de consensiono Italiw, de 
immortuis reliqulls conjuratlonls, do vUitato, de otio.—Ad 
Att. 1.14. 
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in the theatre, without a hiss from any quarter*. 
Yet Cicero easily discovered that all this outward 
civility was but feigned and artificial; that he was 
full of envy \vithin, and had no good intentions 
towards the public; nothing candid or sincere ; 
nothing great, generous, or free in him". 

There was one point which Pomipey resolved to 
carry this summer against the universal inclination 
of the. city—the election of L. Afranius, one of his 
creatures, to the consulship; in which he fights, 
says Cicero, “neither with autliority nor interest, 
but with what Philip of Macedon took every fort¬ 
ress into^hich he could drive \ loaded ass".” 
Plutarch saj*, that he himself distribjjted the money 
openly in his own gardens; but Cicero mentions it 
as a current report, that the consul Piso had under¬ 
taken to divide it at his house : which gave birth 
to two new laws, drawn up by Cato and hiii bro¬ 
ther-in-law Domitius Ahenobarbus, and supposed 
to be levelled at the consul; the one of which gave 
a liberty to search the houses even of magistrates, 
on informations of bribery; the other declared all 
those enemies to the state, at whose houses the 
dividers of money were foundr. Poinpey, however, 
obtruded Afranius upon the city, by which he dis¬ 
gusted all the better sort both of the senate and 
people*. 

lie had been making preparation all this summer 
for his triumph, which he deferred to his birth-day, 
the thirtieth of September, having resided jn^the 
meanwhile, as usual, in the suburbs ; so that the 
senate and people, in compliment to him, held 
their assemblies generally, during that time, with¬ 
out the walls ; some of which are mentioned to 
have been in the Plarainian Circus". His triumph 
lasted twft day^, and was the most splendid which 
had ever been seen irr Rome, lie built a temple to 
Minerva out of the spoils, with an inscription giv¬ 
ing a summary of his victories : that he had finished 
a war of thirty years ; had,vntiquishcd, slain, and 
taken two millions one hundred and eighty-three 
thousand men ; sunk or taken eight hundred and 
forty-six ships ; reduced to the power of the empire 
a thousand five hundred and thirty-eight towns and 
fortresses ; and subdued all the countries between 
the lake Muiotis and the Red Sailk 

Quintas Cicero, who, by the help and interest of 
his brother, was following him at a proper distance, 
through all the honours of the state, having been 
prffitor the last year, now obtained the government 

* lIiMluo CO, ut nostri ill! ooinlssatorot conjurationis, 
barbutuli juveiics, ilium in scrmonjbuH C'NAiVM Oics-ronkm 
appcllent. Iliiquo et India ct gladintoribus mirandas 
ivioriit.ctrrla':, sine ulla pastoricla flstuia, aufcrobomiis.— 
Ad Att. i. Id. 

" Nos, nt ostendit, admodnm dlligit, nperte Inudat; 
occulto, sod ita nt porspicuuin sit, invidot: nihil conic, 
nihil simplex, nihil 4v to7s roKtriKoiS houostum, nihil 
iiiiistro, nihil forte, nihil liherum.—Ihid. 13. 

' In CO ncqnc anctoritato, nctjiio gratia pngnat; slid 
quibuBl'Iiilippuunmniacastclla cxpiifuiuri posse dieclmt, 
in qua' modu asoUus onustiis auro posset luicendore.— 
Ibid. id. 

r Consul antem ille—suscei>issc negotinm dicitur, et 
domi divisores liahcro: sod S. C. duo jam facta sunt odioso, 
quod in consnlem facta putautur. Catena ct Doinitio pcs- 
tnlanto, Ac_Ibid. Id. 

• Consul ost impositns nobis, quern nemo pr*ter nos 
pliilosophos asptcero sine suspiratu posset.—Ibid. 18. 

“ Fuflus in eoncionem jiroduxlt Fumpeium; res ageba- 
tur In Clroo Flomlnio.—Ibid. 14 . 


of -Asia; a rich and noble province, comprehending 
the greatest part of whfit is called Asia Minor. Be¬ 
fore he went to take possession of it, he earnestly 
pressed Atticus, whose sister he married, to go 
along with him as one of his lieutenants ; and re¬ 
sented his refusal so heinously, that Cicero had no 
small trouble to make them friends ajain. Tliere 
is an excellent letter on this subject from Cicero to 
Atticus, which I cannot forbear inserting, for the 
light which it gives ns into the genuine characters 
of all the three, as well as of other great men of 
those times, with a short account also of the pre¬ 
sent state of the republic. 

Cicero to jitticus. 

“ T perceive from your letter, and the copy of my 
brother's which you sent with it, a great alteration 
in his affection and sentiments with regard to you; 
whieh affects me with all that concern which my 
extreme love for you both ought to give me ; and 
with wonder, at the same time, what could possibly 
’ happen cither to exasperate him so highly, or to 
eflfect BO great a change in him. I had observed, 
indeed, before, what you also mistrusted at your 
leaving us, that he had conceived some secret dis¬ 
gust which shocked and filled his mind with odious 
suspicions ; whi^, though I was often attempting 
to heal, and especially after the allotment of his 
province, yet I could neither discover that his re¬ 
sentment was so great, as it appears to be from 
your letter, nor find that what 1 said had so great 
an effect upon him as I wished. 1 comforted my¬ 
self, however, with a persuasion that he would 
contrive to see you at Dyrrhachium, or some other 
place in those parts; and, in that case, made no 
doubt but that all would be set right; not only by 
your discourse, and talking the matter.over between 
yourselves, but by the very sight and mutual em¬ 
braces of each other. For I need not tell you, who 
know it as well as myself, what a fund of good¬ 
nature and sweetness of temper there is in my bro¬ 
ther, and how apt he is both to take and to forgive 
an offence. But it is very unlucky that you did not 
see him, since, by that means, what others have 
artfully inculcated has had more infinence on his 
mind than either his duty, or his ralwtion to you, 
or your old friendship, which ought to have, had 
the most. Where the blame of all this lies, it is 
easier for me to imagine than to write, being afraid 
lest, while I am excusing my own people, I should 
be too severe upon yours; for, as 1 take the case 
to be, if those of his own family did not make the 
wound, they might at least have cured it. Wl»en 
we see one another again, I shall explain to you 
more easily the source of the whole evil, which is 
spread somewhat wider than it seems to be. As to 
the letter wliieh he wrote to you from Tbessalonica, 
and what you suppose him to have said of you to 
your friends at Rome, and on the road, I cannot 
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conceive what could move him to it. But all my 
hopes of making this roatteg easj, depend on your 
humanity; for if you will but reflect, that the best 
men are often the most easy, both to be provoked 
and to be appeased ; and that this quickness, if I 
may so call it, or flexibility of temper, is generally 
the proof of p good-nature; and above all, that we 
ought to bear with one another’s infirmities or 
faults, or even injuries; this troublesome affair, I 
hope, vrill soon be made up again. I beg of you 
that it may be so. For it ought to be my special 
care, from the sing^ular afiection which I bear to you, 
to do everything in my power that all who belong to 
me may both love and be beloved by yon. There 
was no occasion for that part of your letter, in 
which you mention the opportunities which you 
have omitted of employments, both in the city and 
the provinces, as well at other times as in my con¬ 
sulship. I am perfectly acquainted with the inge¬ 
nuity and greatness of your mind, and never thought 
that there was any other difference between you and 
me, but in a different choice and method of life : 
whilst I was drawn, by a sort of ambition, to the 
desire and pursuit of honours, you, by other maxims, 
in nowise blameable, to the enjoyment of an ho¬ 
nourable retreat. But for the genuine character of 
probity, diligence, exactness of behaviour, I neither 
prefer myself, nor any man else, to you ; and as for 
love to me, after my brother and my own family, 1 
give you always the first place. For I saw, and saw 
it in a manner the most affecting, both your solici¬ 
tude and your joy in all the various turns of my 
affairs ; and was often pleased as well with the ap¬ 
plause which you gave me in success, as the com¬ 
fort which you administered in my fears ; and even 
now, in the time of your absence, I feel and regret 
the loss, not. only of your advice, in Vhich you 
excel all, but of that familiar chat with you, in 
which 1 used to take so much delight. Where then 
shall I tell you that 1 most want you ? in public 
affairs ? where it can never be permitted to me to 
sit idle; or in my labours at the bar ? which I sus¬ 
tained before through ambition, but now to preserve 
my dignity ; or in my domestic concerns .’ where, 
though I always wanted your help before, yet, since 
the departure «3f my brother, I now stand the more 
in need of it. In short, neither in my labours nor 
rest; neither in business nor retirement; neither 
in the forum nor at home ; neither in public nor 
in private affairs, can I live any longer without your 
friendly counsel and endearing conversation. We 
have often been restrained, on both sides, by a kind 
of shame, from explaining ourselves on this article ; 
but 1 was now forced to it by that part of your 
letter, in which you thought fit to justify yourself 
and your way of life to me. But to return to my 
brother: in the present state of the ill humour 
which be expresses towards you, it happens, how¬ 
ever, conveniently, that your resolution of declining 
all^mployments abroad was declared and known 
long beforehand, both to me and your other friends; 
so that your not being now together cannot be 
charged to any quarred or rupture between you, 
but to your judgment and choice of life. Where¬ 
fore both this breach in your union will undoubt¬ 
edly be healed again, and your friendship with me 
remain for ever inviolable, as it has hitherto been. 
We live here in an infirm, wretched, tottering re¬ 
public : for you have heard, I guess, that our 
knights are now almost disjoined again from the 


senate. The first thing which they took amiss was 
the decree for calling the judges to account, who 
had taken money in Clodius’s affair : I happened 
to be absent when it passed; but hearing after¬ 
wards that the whole order resented it, though 
without complaining openly, I chid the senate, as 
I thought, with great effect; and in a cause not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiously. They 
have now another curious petition, scarce fit to be 
endured, which yet 1 not only bore with, but de¬ 
fended. The company, who hired the Asiatic reve¬ 
nues of the censors, complained to the senate that, 
through too gjceat an eagerness, they had given 
more for thetp than they were worthy and begged 
to be released from the bargain. 1 was their chief 
advocate, or rather, indeed, the second; for Cras- 
sus was the man who put them upon making this 
request. The thing is odious and shameful, and a 
public confession of their rashness ; but there was 
great reason to apprehend, that if they should ob¬ 
tain nothing, they would he wholly alienated from 
the senate ; so that this point also was principally 
managed by me. For, on the first and second of 
December, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of 
the two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
between them, and was heard very favourably in a 
full house. Nothing, however, is yet done, but 
the senate appears well disposed ; for Metellus, the 
consul elect, was the only one who spoke against 
us ; though that hero of ours, Cato, was going also 
to sj)cak, if the shortness of the day had not pre¬ 
vented him. Thus, in pursuit of my old measures, 

I am supporting as well as I can that concord 
which my consulship hud cemented : but since no 
great stress can now be laid upon it, 1 have pro- * 
vided myself another way, and a sure oiA, I hope, 
of maintaining my authority ; whic^ 1 cannot well 
explain by letter, yet will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship with Ponipey—1 know 
already what you say-^and will be upon ray guard 
as far as caution can serve me, and give you a far¬ 
ther account some other time of my jiresent conduct 
in politics. You are to know, in the meanwhile, 
that Lucceius designs to sue directly for the con¬ 
sulship ; for he will have, it is said, but two com¬ 
petitors : Csesa% is means of Arrius, proposes to 
join with him ; and Bibulus, by Piso's mediation, 
thinks of joining with Ctesar. Do you laugh at 
this ? Take my word for it, it is no laughing 
matter. What shall I write farther ? What ? 
There are many things ; but for another occasion. 

If you would have us expect you, pray let me 
know it: at present I shall beg only modestly what 
I desire very earnestly, that you would come as 
soon as possible. December the fifth'.” 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
to it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected, which Cicero often condemns as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains some¬ 
times in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man who had any regard for the republic, yet 
frequently did miscliief by pursuing his maxims 
absurdly, and without any regard to the timt**. 

c Ad Att. 1.17. 

<1 Unus eat, qui curat, constnntia magis et Integrltate, 
quam, ut mihi videtur, oonsUlo et ingonio, Cato; qul 
miseros publicanos, quos faabuit amantissimos sul, tertium 
Jam mensem vexat, neque eis a senatu xesponsum dari 
patltur.—Ad Att. 1.18; it. ii. 1. 
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And upon a review of the transactions which had 
passed since his consulship, and the turn which 
the public affairs were then taking, he seems to 
foretell that tile republic could not stand much 
longer; since this very year had overthrown the 
two main pillars of it, which he had been erecting 
with such pains—the authority of the senate, and 
their union with the knights'. 

Q. Csecilius Metellus and L. Afranius were now 
consuls. The first had been prsetor in Cicero’s 
A oBB 693 and commanded an army 

' etc. ' 47 . ' Catiline, and was an excellent 

coia.' magistrate and true patriot; a firm op- 
<j. cAKiuos jjpser of all the factious, a!^ a professed 
MBrsu.uB enemy also to Fompey; in which he 
cKBKB, was the more heated by a private re- 
1 ,, AFEANios. gentment of the affront offered to his 
sister Mucia, whom Pompey had lately put away ^ 
His partner, Afranius, was ^e creature of Pom- 
pey’s power; but of no ermt or service to him, 
on the account of his luxury and laziness, being 
fonder of balls than of business. Cicero calls him 
a consul whom none but a philosopher could look 
upon without sighing; a soldier without spirit, and 
a proper but for the raillery of the senate, where 
Palicanus abused him every day to his face; and so 
stupid, as not to know the value of what he had 
purchased*. 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri¬ 
bunes, Pompey imagined that he should readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with %n 
Agrarian law, which he was pushing forward at the 
sanie time, for the distribution of lauds to his sol¬ 
diers ; but he was vigorously opposed in them, 
both by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene¬ 
rality of the senateLueullus declared, that they 
ought not to confirm his acts in the gross, as if 
they received them from a master, but to consider 
them separately, and ratify those only which were 
found to be reasonable'. But the tribune Flavius, 
who was the promoter of thelaw, impatient of this 
opposition, and animated by Pompey’s power, had 
the hardiness to commit Metellus to prison; and 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
prison too, he clapped his chair at the prison-door 
to keep them out: but this vioj^ijpe gave such a 
general scandal to the city, that Pompey found it 

' Nam ut oa brevitor, qua: post diHccssum tuum acta 
' sunt, ooniKatii. Jam exclamcs ncci:sse cst, res Roiuouas 
diutius stare non posse. 

8iu ille annus duo firmamenta retpubliow per me unum 
constituta, uvertit: nam et senatus auetorltatom abjecit, 
ct ordinum eoncordiam di^junxlt.—Ad Att. i. 16. 

1 Metellus est mnsul egregius, et nos amat, &c.—Ibid. 
16, 19, 30 ; Dio, I. xxxvii. p, B2. 

K Qncm iicitio pra;ter nos pbilosophos asplccre sine sus> 
piratu posset. 

Anil nutom flUns, O dll immortoles! quam Ignavus et 
sine anlmo miles! quam dignus, qul Palicano, siout facit, 
OK ad male audiendtun quotidie prieboat! 

lilo alter ita uibil est, ut i>lano quid emorit, nesciat. 

Ault iilius vero Ita sc gorit, ut ejiis consulatus non oon- 
sulatns sit, sed magni nostri 6irtStrioy .—Ad Att. ibid.; 
Din, ibid. 

b Agraria autem promulgata est a Flavio, sane levis, 
dee.—Ad Att. 1.18. 

Agraria lex a Flavio tribnnn plebis vehementer agita- 
batur, auotore FompeioNihil populare halH:bat prseter 
auetorem:—lluio toti ration! agrorie senatus adversabo- 
tur, suspicans Fompeio novam quondam potentiam qiueri. 
—Ibid. 10. 

■ Dio, 1. xxxvil. 53. 


advisable to draw off the tribune, and release the 
consul''. In order to fUay these heats, Cicero 
offered an amendment to die law, which satisfied 
both parties, by securing the possessions of all pri¬ 
vate proprietors, and hindering the public lands 
from being given away. His proposal was, that 
out of the new revenues which Pompey had ac¬ 
quired to the empire, five years’ rents' should be 
set apart to purchase lands for the intended dis¬ 
tribution'. But the progress of the affair was 
suspended by the sudden alarm of a Gallic war, 
which was always terrible to Rome; and being now 
actually commenced by several revolted nations, 
called for the immediate care and attention of the 
government 

The senate decreed the two Gauls severally to 
the two consuls; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege or exemption from 
service ; and that three senators should be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent 
with a public character to the other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. In the 
aUolment of these ambassadors, the first lot hap¬ 
pened to fall upon Cicero; but the wboje assembly 
remonstrated against it, declaring his presence to 
be necessary at Rome, and that he ought not to be 
employed on such an errand. The same thing hap¬ 
pened to Pompey* on whom the next lot feU, who 
was retained also with Cicero, as two pledges of the 
public safety". The three at last chosen were Q. 
Metellus Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Lentulus. The 
Transalpine Gaul, which was the seat of the war, 
fell to the lot of Metellus, who could not contain 
his joy upon it for the prospect of glory which it 
offered him. “ Metellus” says Cicero, “ is an ad¬ 
mirable consul; 1 blame him only in one thing ; 
for not seedling pleased with the news of peace 
from Gaul. He longs, I suppose, to triumph. I 
wish that he was as moderate in this as he is excel¬ 
lent in all other respects'.” 

Cicero now finished in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary or Memoirs of the transactions of 
his Consulship ; and sent it to Attiens, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens 
and the cities of Greece. He bappeqpi to receive 
a piece at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which he rallies as rough and un¬ 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simplicity. 

k Dio, I. xxxvii. 62. 

1 Itx bac ego lego, secunda concionls voluntate, omnia 
tollebam qua: ad privatorum inenmmodum pertinebant.— 
Unam rationem non rqjiclebaiu, ut ager hao adventitia 
pccunia emoretur, qua: ex novis vectigalibns per quin¬ 
quennium reciperetur.—Magna cum Agrarioruiii gratia 
coniirinabam omnium privutenun iiossessionee, (is enim 
cst iioster exercitus, hoiiilnum, iit tute sois, loeupletium) 
IKipulo autem ct Fompeio (luun id quoque voiebam) satis- 
faclebam emptione.—Ad Att. 1. 19. 

ai 8ed bffio tota res iuterpellata bollo rofrixerat.—Ad 
Att. 1. 19. « 

a Senatus decrevit, ut oonsules duas Oallias snrtirentnr; 
deleotus baberetur; vacatfones ne valerent; legati cum 
auctorltate mltterontur, qul adirent Gailite civitates.— 
Cum dc consularibus men prlma aors exisset, una voce 
senatus frequens me in urbe retinendum censuit. Uoo 
idem post me Fompeio aucidit; ut nos duo, quasi pignora 
reipublioac retineri vidcremur.—Ibid. 

' Metellus tuus est egregius consul: unum reprebendo, 
quod otium e Gallia nunciart non magnopero gandet. 
Cupit, credo, triuniphore. Hoc vellem mediocrius; ctetera 
egregU.—Ibid. 20. 
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He sent his own work also to Posidonius of Rhodes, 
and begged that he woj^ld undertake the same 
argument in a more elegant and masterly manner. 
But Posidonius answered him with a compliment, 
that instead of being encouraged to write by the 
perusal of his piece, he was quite deterred from 
attempting it. Upon which Cicero says jocosely, 
that he had confounded the whole Gr«k nation, 
and freed himself from the importunity of those 
little wits, who had been teasing him so long, to 
be employed in writing the history of his actsi’. 
What he says in excuse for taking that task upon 
himself, is, that it was not a panegyric, but a 
history; which makes our loss of it the greater, 
since it must have given a more exact account of 
those times, than can now be possibly had, in an 
entertaining work, finished with dare and elegance; 
which not only pleased himself, as it seems to have 
done very highly, but, as he tells us, everybody 
else : “ If there be anything in it,” says he, “ which 
does not seem to be good Greek, or polite enough 
to please your taste, I will not say what Lucullus- 
told you of his own history at Panormns, that he 
had scattegred some barbarisms in it, on purpose 
to make it appear to be the work of a Roman : 
for if anything qf that kind should be found in 
mine, it is not wim design, but contrary to my in¬ 
tention a.” 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed 
afterwards a Latin poem in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 
but did not venture to publish it till several years 
after : not that he was afraid, he says, of the re¬ 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part very sparingly, but of those 
rather whom he had not celebrated, it being end¬ 
less to mention all who had been serviceable to 
himThis piece is also lost, except a few frag¬ 
ments scattered in different parts of his other 
writings. The three books were severally inscribed 
to three of the Muses; of which his brother ex¬ 
presses the highest approbation, and admonishes 
him to bear in mind what Jupiter recommends in 
the end of Urania, or the second book ; which 
concluded probably with some moral lesson, not 
unlike to xrlt^t Calliope prescribes in the third". 

P Tiia ilia—horriduka mihi atque incotnpta visa sunt: 
Bed taiuen orunt omata hoc ipso, quod omainenta neglex- 
orant; ot ut Tnuliercs, fdoo bcnuolere, quia nihil olebant, 
videbimtiu’.—Ad me rescripsit jam Rhode Posidonius, sc 
nostrmn illud vTtSfivrifM cum legerot, non modo non ex- 
citatum ad scribendum, sed etiam plane perterritum esse. 
—Conturbavi (IrKcam iiationem: ito t\i1ro qui instabant, 
nt darem sibl quod ornarunt, jam cxhiberc inlhi niodes- 
tlam destitenint.—Ad Att. ii. 1. 

q C'onmientarium consulatus mel Ormi'e oomposltiim ad 
te niisl: in quo si quid erit, quod homiui Altieo minus 
Grajcum, eruditiiniqiio videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut 
opinor, I’nnormi l.iieullus do suis historiis dixorat,—se, 
quo facilius illBs probaret Romani hominis esse, ideireo 
1t>rbara quondam et <r6\oiKa dispersisHO. Apiid me si quid 
erit ejusmodi, me impmdonte erit et invito'—Att. i. 1!). 

' 8cripsi etiam versibus tres libros do temporibiis tiicis, 
quos jam pridem ad tc misissem, si ease edendos putussem 
—sed quia verebar non eos, qui se licsos arbitrarentur, 
etenim id feci paroe ot molliter; sed cos, quos erat infini¬ 
tum bone do me meritos omnes nominaro.—Ep. Fam. i. 9, 

■ ftuod me adinonas do nostra TTrania, suadesquo ut 
meminerim Jovis o/ationem, qiiec cst in extremo illo libro; 
ego vero memini, ot ilia omnia mihi magis scripsi, quam 
eseteris,—Gp, adUuint. Frat. iL 9.; vid. Ad. Att. ii. 3.; Do 
Divin. i. II. 


Intcrea oursus, quos prima a parte juvent®, 

Qnosque adeo Consul virtuto animoquo potlsti. 

Hob retine; atque auge famam landcsque bonorum. 
That noble course, in which thy earSest youth 
Was train'd to virtue, liberty, and truth. 

In which, when Consul, you such honour won, 

While Rome with wonder and applause look’d on. 
The same pursue; and let each growing year 
A fresh Ineroasc of fame and fiflory bear. 

He published likewise at this time a collection 
of the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of higCdiisuIar Orations: 
he chose to make a separate volume of them, ns 
Demosthenes'fiad done of his Philijmics, in order 
to give a spe'clmen of his civil or poluical talents ; 
being of a different manner, he says, from the dry 
and crabbed style of the bar, and showing, not 
only how he spoke, but how he acted. The two 
first were against the Agrarian law of Rullus; the 
one to the senate, tft other to the people: the 
third on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for 
Rabirius: the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of GanI: 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tentli, on the affair 
of Uatiline : with two more short ones, as appen¬ 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these 
twelve, four are entirely lost; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones; and some of 
the rest left maimed and imperfect. He published 
also at this time in Latin verse a translation of 
the Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to 
send to Atticus with the volume of his orations' ; 
of which work there are only two or three small 
fragments now remaining. 

Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
how to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the scheme? which he had 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen tribune, and in that office to drive 
him out of the city, by tlie publication of a law, 
which by .some stratagem or other he hoped to 
obtrude upon the people". But as all patricians 
were incajmble of the tribunate, by its original in¬ 
stitution, so his first ste]> was to mak(i himself 
a plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a 
plebeian house^ yhich could not yet be done with¬ 
out the suffrage of the people. This case was 
wholly new, and contrary to all the forms ; want¬ 
ing every condition, and serving none of the ends, 
which were required in regular adoptions; so that 
on the first proposal it seemed too extravagant to 
be treated seriously, and would soon have been 
hissed off with scorn, had it not been concerted 
and privately supported by persons of much more 
weight than Clodius. Ciesar was at the bottom 
of it, and Pompey secretly favoured it: not that they 
intended to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only 
under the lash; and if they could not draw him 

> Fuit onim mihi cummodum, quod in eis orationlbus, 
qua- Philippic® aouiinantur, onituurat civis ille tuus I)o- 
inusthonos, ot quod so ah hoc rofraotariulo judiciali dioondi 
gonere abjunxorat, ut )Tffiv6rcp6s ns ot mh.iriKiirtpos 
videretur, curoro, ut mo® quoquo ossent orationes, qn® 
consulares nomlnarontur.—Hoc totum ir&iJta curaho ut 
hahoas: et quonioni to cum scripta, tiun res me® delcctont, 
iisdoni libris perspioies, et qu® gessorim, ot qu® dixorlm. 
—Ad Att. ii. I. 

I'rogoostica mea cum oratiunculis propediem expeota. 
—Ibid. 

" Ille autem non simulat, sed plane trlbunus plebis fieri 
cupit.—Ad Att. il. 1, 
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into their measures, or make him at least sit quiet, 
to let Clodius loose upon him. The solicitor of 
it was one Herennius, an obscure, hardy tribune, 
who first move's it to the senate, and afterwards to 
the people, but met with no encouragement from 
either : for the consul Metellus, though brother- 
in-law to Clodius, warmly opposed it’'; and de¬ 
clared,..that he would strangle him sooner with bis 
own bands, than suffer him to bring such a dis¬ 
grace upon his family^ : yet Herennius persisted 
to press it, but v^jthout any visible effect or success; 
and so the matter hung through the remainder of 
the year. 

Cicero affaeted to treat it with the contempt 
which it seemed to deserve ; sometimes rallying 
Clodius with much pleasantry, sometimes ad¬ 
monishing him with no less gravity: he told him 
in the senate, that his attempt gave him no man¬ 
ner of pain ; and that it should not be any more in 
his power to overturn the state, when a plebeian, 
than it was in the power of the patricians of the 
same stamp in the time of his consulship \ But 
whatever face he put outwardly on this affair, it 
gave him a real uneasiness within, and made him 
unite himself more closely with Pompey, for the 
benefit of his protection against a storm, which he 
* saw ready to break upon him ; while Pompey, 
rulfied likewise by the opposition of the senate, 
was as forward on his side to embrace Cicero, as 
a person necessary to his interests. Cicero, how¬ 
ever, imagining that this step would be censured 
by many, as a desertion of his old (irinciples, takes 
frequent occasion to explain the motives of it to 
his friend Atticus, declaring, “ That the absolution 
of Clodius, the alienation of the .knights, the in¬ 
dolence amf luxqyy of the consular senators, who 
minded nothing but their fish-ponds, their carps 
and mullets, and yet were all envious of him, made 
it necessary for him to seek gome firmer support 
and alliance.—That in this^new friendship he 
should attend stiU to what the Sicilian wag, Epi- 
charmus, whispered, ‘ Be watchful and distrust, for 
those are the nerves of the mind".’ ” On another 
occasion he observes, “ That his union with 
Pompey, though useful to himself, was more useful 
to the republic, by gaining a man *Miig power and 
authority, who was wavering and irresolute, from 
the hopes and intrigues of the factious : that if this 
could not have been done without drawing upon 
himself a charge of levity, he would not have )>ur- 
chosed that, or any other advantage, at such a price; 
but he had managed the matter so, as not to be 
thought the worse citizen for joining with Pompey, 
but Pompey himself the better, by declaring for 

* Verum pra-clore Metellus imjiedlt ot impcdict.--Ad 
AM. «. 1. 

y Uiii consul incipiontom furere atquc conuntem, sua se 
manu interfccturum, audlonte scnatii dixorit.—Pro Cie- 
liu, 24. 

! ‘ Sed neque mORnepere dixl esse nobis laborandum, 

qu'id nlhilo magis oi licituruni ossot plcbeio rompublicam 
pordere, quani siinJlibus ejus me consulc putriciis ossot 
licituin.—Ad Atl. IL ]. 

• Cum hoc ego me tanta familiarltato conjimxi, ut uter- 

que nostrum in sua ratlone munitinr, et in republioa 
llrmior hac oonjunctlone esso poaslt.- 

Et si iis novis omicitiis iniplicati sumiis, ut rrcbm mlbi 
vafer ilte Siculus, insuBurret Eplchormus, contilenom ilium 
suam: 

No^e Kul ayrurrtiv. tip6pa raSra rav (pptv&v. 

Ad Att. i. lit. 


him.—That since Catulns’s death, he stood single 
and unsupported by tlfe other consulars in tiie 
cause of the aristocracy; for, as the poet Rhinton 
says, ‘ some of them were good for nothing, others 
cared for nothing'*'. But how much these fish¬ 
mongers of ours envy me, says he, I will write you 
word another time, or reserve it to our meeting. 
Yet nothi% shall ever draw me away from the 
senate; both because it is right, and most agree¬ 
able to my interest, and that I have no reason to 
be displeased with the marks of respect which they 
give me''.” In a third letter he says, “ You chide 
me gently for my union with Pompey: I would 
not have you to think, that I sought it only for my 
own sake; bnt things were come to such a crisis, 
that if any difference had happened between us, it 
must have caused great disturbance in the republic; J 
which I have guarded against in such a manner, ^ 
that without departing from my own maxims, I 
have rendered him the better, and made him remit 
somewhat of his popularity: for you must know, 
that he now speaks of my acts, which many have 
beeft incensing him against, much more gloriously 
than he does of hi:; own: and declares, that he 
had only served the state successfully, but that I 
had saved it'*. What good thiAvill do to me, I 
know not; but it 4 ivill certainly M much to the re¬ 
public. What if I could make Ctesar also a better 
citizen, whose winds are now very prosperous; 
should I do any great harm by it ? Nay, if there 
were none who really envied me, hut all were 
encouraging me as they ought, it would yet be 
more commendable to heal tlie vitiated parts of 
the state, than to cut them off; but now, when 
that b<xly of knights, who were planted by me in my 
consulship, ^th you at their head, as our guard 
in the capital, have deserted the senate, and our 
consulars place their chief happiness in training 
the fish in their ponds to feed from their hands, 
and mind nothing else ; do not you think, that I 
am doing good service, by managing so, that tliose 
who can do mischief, will not ? For as to our 
friend Cato, you cannot love him more than I 
do ; yet, with the best intentions and the greatest 
integrity, he often hurts the republic ; for he de¬ 
livers his opinion, as if it were in t*# polity of 
Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus'*. What could 
be more just, than to call those to an account who 
had received money for judgingCato proposed, 
the senate agreed to it: the knights presently de¬ 
clared war against the senate, not against me ; for 
I was not of that opinion. What more impudent, 
than to demand a release from their contract ? yet 
it was better to suffer that loss, than to alienate the 

>> lUiid tanien volim existlmes, me banc: viam optiinu- 
thnn post Catiili mortem nec: pra-sidio uUo nee comitatu 
tenere. Nam ut ait llblnton, lit opinor, 

Oi fiiv Trap’ oiSti> tUrtv, ofs 5* oiSiv 

Ad Att. i. 20. 

c Mihivero ut Invideant pisclnarii nostri, ant scribsifl* 
ad te alias, aut in eongressum nostrum reservabo. A mkrla 
autem nulla mesres divellot.—Ibid. 

o ftuem do meia rebus, in quas multi cum inciturant, 
multo scito gloriosius, quam do suis prasdlcore. Sibi enim 
belie gcstai, mlhi conservatw roipubilea:, dat tostimonluni. 
—Ibid. ii. 1. 

<* Nam Catonom nostrum non tii amas plus, quam ego. 

Bed taiuen Ule nptlmo anUno utens, ot smnma iidc, nnoet 
interdum reipublicee; dlcit enim tanqiiam in I’latonis 
iroAtrelif,non tanquam in Bomull faeoe, senteutiam.—Ad 
Att. il. 1. 
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whole order: but Cato opposed it, and prevailed; 
80 that now, when thelconsul was thrown into 
rison, as well as in all the tumults which have lately 
appened, not one of them would stir a foot; 
though, under me, and the consuls who succeeded 
me, they had defended the republic so strenu¬ 
ously,” &c.'. « 

In the midst of these transactions, ,reliua Csesar 
returned from the government of Spain, which had 
been allotted to him from his prsetorship, with 
great fame both for his military and politick acts. 
He conquered the barbarous nations by his arms, 
and civilized them by his laws ; and having sub¬ 
dued the whole country as far as the ocean, and 
been saluted emperor by the soldiers, came away 
in all haste to Rome, to sue at the same time for 
the double honour of a triumph and the consulship s. 
But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incompatible with his pretensions to 
the second ; since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence 
necessary within : so that finding an aversion in 
the senate to dispense with the laws in his favour, 
he preferred the solid to the specious, and dropped 
the triumph, to lay hold on the consulshipHe 
designed L. Lu^eius for his colleague, and pri¬ 
vately joined interests with himr on condition that 
Lucceius, who was rich, should furnish money 
sufficient to bribe the centuries. But the senate, 
always jealous of his designs, and fearing the effects 
of his power, when supported by a coUeague sub¬ 
servient to his will, espoused the other candidate, 
Bibulus, with all their authority, and made a com¬ 
mon purse, to enable him to bribe as high as bis 
competitors ; which Cato himself is said to have 
approved'. By this means they, got Bibulus 
elected, to their great joy; a man firm to their in¬ 
terests, and determined to obstruct all the ambitious 
attempts of Cmsar. 

Upon Csesar’s going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand bound for him to bis creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as 
two hundred thousand pounds sterling; so much 
did be want to be worth nothing, as he merrily said 
of himself K Crassus hoped, by the purchase of 
his frienfiship, to be able to make head against 
Pompey in the administration of public affairs: 
but Csesar, who had long been courting Pompey, 
and labouring to disengage him from a union with 
Cicero and the aristocratical interest, easily saw, 
that as things then stood, their joint strength 

< Restitit et pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, consulo in car- 
cere moluao, sspe item seditione commota, ospiravit nemo 
eorum, quorum ogo concursu, itemque consules, qui fpost 
mofuerunt, rompublicam defendore solebant.—Ad Att. ii. 1. 

( Jura ipsorum permissu statuerit; inveteratom quan- 
dara barbariam ex Oaditanonun moribus et diaciplina 
delerlt—Pro Balbo, 19. 

Pacataque provincia, pari festinatione, non expectato 
■ucaessore, ad trinmphum almul cnnsulatumque dcwessit. 
^.t-gueton. J. CsB. 18; vid. it. Dio. 1. xxxvii. p. 54. 

>< Dio, ibid. 

' Pactus ut is, quoniam inferior grattadmet, peeuniaque 
polleret, nummos de suo, communi nomine per centurlaa 
pronuntiaret. Qua oognita re, optimates, quos metus 
oqperat, nihil non ausurum eum in summo mogistratu, 
oonoordi et oonsenttente coUega, auctorea Bibulo fuemnt 
tantundom poUioendl: ac ploriqne pecuniae contulerunt; 
ne Oatone quidem abnuente earn largitionam e republica 
fieri.—Sueton. 3. Css. 19. 

b Plntoroh. in J. Cws.; Applan. De Bello Civ. U. p. 432; 
Bueton. ib. 18. 


would avail but little towards obtaining wh^ they 
aimed at, unless they could induce Pompey also to 
join with them : on pretence, therefore, of recon¬ 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the prmect of a triple league 
between the three ; by which they should mutually 
oblige themselves to promote each others' interest, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement: to 
this Pompey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given him, 
by their perverse opposition to everything which 
he desired or attempted in the state. 

This is cqmmonly called the first triumvirate ; 
which was nothing else in reality bet a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, the most powerful citizens of 
Rome, to extort from their country by violence 
what they could not obtain by law. Pompey’s 
chief motive was, to get his acts confirmed by 
Csesar in his consulship; Ciesar’s, by giving way 
to Pompey’s glory, to advance his own; and 
Crassus’s, to gain that ascendant, which he could 
not sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and 
the vigour of Caesar*. But Ctesar, who formed 
the scheme, easily saw, that the chief advantage of 
it would necessarily redound to himself: he knew 
that the old enmity betwetm the other two, though 
it might be palliated, could never be healed with¬ 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them ; and as 
by their common help he was sure to make himself 
spperior to all others, so by managing the one 
against the other, he hoped to gain at last a superi¬ 
ority also over them both™. To cement this union 
therefore the more strongly by the ties of blood, 
as well as interest, be gave his daughter Julia, a 
beautiful and at^somplished young lady, in marriage 
to Pompey: and ^m this er§ all •the Roman 
writers date the origin of the civil wars which 
afterwards ensued, and the subversion of the re¬ 
public in which they ended ”. 

-stu causa malorum 

Facta tribuB domiuis communis Itoma— 

Lucan, i. 85. 

Hence flow’d our ills, hence all that civil flame. 
When Home tho common slave of three became. 

Cicero mightr have made what terms he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a part¬ 
ner of their power, and a fonrth in their league ; 
which seemed to want a man of bis character to 
make it complete. For while the rest were engaged 
in their governments, and the command of armies 
abroad, his authority would have been of singular 
use at home, to manage the affairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 

1 Hoc consillam Pompoius habuerat, nt tandem acta in 
transmarinis provlnciis per Cwsarem oonfirmarentur con- 
sulem : Caesar autom, quod auimadvertebat, so cedendo 
Pompeii glorias auoturum suam; et invldla communis 
potentice in ilium relegata, confirmaturum vires siias: 
Crassus, ut quern prinoipatnm solus assequi non poterat, 
anctoritate Pompeii, viribus teneret Caesaris.—Veil. Pat. 
11.44. 

<» Bciebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsorum auxlllo, 
doinde Ipsos etiam, unum per alterum, baud multo postea 
Buperaturum esse.—^Dio, 1. xxzvii. 85. 

■> Inter eum et Cn. Pompotum et M. Crassum inita po- 
tentiae societos, quae urbi orbique terranim, nee minus 
dlverao qnoque tempore, etiam Ipsisexitlabilisfuit.—VeU. 
Pat. U. 44. 

Motum ex Metello console oivicum, Sac. 

Hob. Carm. U. 1. 
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people. Cassar .therefore was extremely desirous 
to add him to the party, or to engage him rather 
in particular measures with .himself; and no 
sooner enteitd into the consulship, than he sent 
him word by their common friend Balbus, that he 
would be governed in every step by him and Pom- 
pey, with whom he would endeavour to join Cras- 
sus too”. But Cicero would not enter into any 
engagements jointly with the three, whose union 
he abhorred; nor into private measures witli Ctesar, 
whose intentions he always suspected, lie thought 
Pompey the bitter citizen of the two; took his 
views to be less dangerous, and his temper more 
tractable; ^d imagined, that a s^arate alliance 
with him would be sufficient to screen him from 
the malice of his enemies. Yet this put him under 
no small difficulty : for if he 0 })posed the trium¬ 
virate, he could not expect to continue well with 
Pompey; or, if he served it, with the senate: in 
the first, he saw his ruin ; in the second, the loss 
of his credit. He chose, therefore, what the wise 
will always choose in such circumstances, a middle 
way: to temper his behaviour so, that with the con¬ 
stancy of his duty to the republic, he might have 
a regard also to his safety, by remitting somewhat 
of his old vigour and contention, without submit¬ 
ting to the meanness of consent or approbation; 
and when his authority could be of no use to his 
country, to manage their new masters so, as not 
to irritate their power to his own destruction ; which 
was all that he desired r. Tliis was the schemi of 
politics, which, a.s he often laments, the weakness 
of the honest, the perverseness of the envious, 
and the hatred of the wicked, obliged him to 
pursue, . 

One ofwhis intimate friends,' Papirius Pmtus, 
made him a prelent about this time of a collection 
of books, which fell to him by the death of his 
brother Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and 
critic of that agev. The books were all at Athens, 
where Servius probably die^; and the manner in 
which Cicero writes about them to Atticus, shows 
what value he set upon the present, and what 
pleasure be expected from the use of it. 

“ Papirius Psetus,” says he, “ an honest man, 
who loves me, has given me thefhttoks which his 
brother Servius left; and since your agent Cincius 
tells me, that I may safely take them by the Ciucian 
law', 1 readily signified my acceptance of them. 
Now if you love me, or know that I love you, I 

•> t.'wsar vonsnl egit ess res. quarum mo partieipcm ease 
volult—^me in tribus sibi conjanctiisimis oonsuloribus esse 
voluit—I>e Previn. Consular,^!?. 

Num fuit spud mo Cornelias, liuncdieoBalbum, Ceesaris 
familiarem. Is afiirmabat, oum omnibus in rebus meo e% 
Pompeii consilio usurum, dstunimque operom ut cum 
I’ompeio Crossum conjungeret. Hie sunt haec. Conjunctio 
mihi summa cunt Pompeio; si plooot etiam eum Ceesare. 
—Ad Att. IL 3. 

P Nibll Jam a me asperum in quenquam fit, nec tamen 
quidqnam populare ao dissolutum; sed ita temperata teta 
ratio est, ut reipubliow constantiam pnestem, pri vatis rebus 
meis, propter Infirmitatem bonorum, iniquitatom maievo- 
lorum, odium in me improborum; afihlbeam quondam 
cautionem.—Att. i. 19. 

<i Titfiorvius, frster tuus, quern literatissimum fuisse 
judioo, facile dioeret, Uo versus Plsuti noa est.—Kp. Pam. 
iz. 16. 

' The pleasantry which Cicero aims at, turns on the 
name of Atticus’s agent being the same witli that of the 
author of the law; as if, by being of that family, his au¬ 
thority was a good warrant for taking any present. 


beg of you to t«k« eye by your friends, clients, 
hosts, freedmen, slavel, that not a leaf of them be 
lost. I am in extreme want both of the Greek 
books, which I guess, and the Latin, which I 
know him to have left: for I find more and more 
comfort every day, in giving all the time, which I 
can steal from the bar, to those studies. You will 
do me a great pleasure, a very great one, 1 assure 
you, by showing the same diligence in this, that 
you usually do in all other affairs, which you take 
me to have much at heart,” Ac.' 

While Cicero was in the country in the end of 
the year, bis architect Cyrus was finishing for him 
at Rome some additional buildings to his house on 
Mount Palatine: but Atticus, who was just returned 
from Athens, found great fault with the smallness 
of the windows ; to wliich Cicero gives a jocose 
answer, bantering both the objection of Atticus, 
and the way of reasoning of the architects : “You 
little think, (says be,) that in finding fault with my 
windows, you condemn the Institution of Cyrus'; 
'for when I made the same objection, Cyrus told 
md, that the prospect of the fields did not appear 
to such advantage through larger lights. For let 
the eye be A ; the object B, C ; the rays D, E ; 
you see the rest. If vision indeed were performed, 
as you Epicureans hold, by images flying off from 
the object, those images would be well crowded 
in so strait a passage ; but if by the emission of 
rays from the eye, it will be made commodiously 
enough. If you find any other fault, you shall have 
as good as you bring; unless it can be mended 
without any cost to me".” 

Ctesar and Bibulus entered now into tbe consul- 
riiip, with views and principles wholly opposite to 
^ each other; while the senate were 

A. CRB. 694. pleasing themselves with their address, 
cic. 4«. jj, procuring one consul of their own, 
c JULIUS check the ambition of the other, 

cjKSAK expecting now to reap the fruit of 

M. CA 1 .PUB- it. But they presently found upon a 
NiuB BIBULUS. trial, that the balance and constitution 
of the republic was quite changed by 
the overbearing power of the three; and that Csesar 
was too strong to be controlled by any of the legal 
and ordinary methods of opposition : ft#bad gained 
seven of the tribunes, of whom Vatinius was the 
captain of his mercenaries ; whose task it was to 
scour the streets, secure the avenues of the forum, 
and clear, it by a superior force, of ail who were 
prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption ; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for tliat 
purpose. The triumvirate pretended to be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter ; but were watching 
Cicero’s motions, in order to take their measures 
from his conduct, which they did not find so obse¬ 
quious as they expected. In this interval it hap¬ 
pened, that C. Antonius, Cicero’s colleague, whu 
had governed Macedonia from tbe time of his 
consi^bip, was now impeached and brought to a 
trial for the mal-administration of his province; 
and being found guilty, was condemned toperpetnal 
exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in the course 
of his pleading, happened to fall, with his usual 
freedom, into a complaint of the times and tb e 

• Ad Att. 1. m. 

* Referring to the celebrated piece ef Xenophon, called 

by that name. " Ad Att. li. 3. 
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oppression of the republic, in a style that was approved the petition, it was proposed to the. 
interpreted to reflect sevetely upon their present suffrage of the citizens living in Rome, who voted 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Cassar, according to their original division in|o thirty 
and represented to him in such colours, that he curise, or wards, which seem to have been analogous 
resolved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by to our parishes *>; where no business however could 
bringing on Clodius’s law ; and was so eager in it, be transacted, when an augur or consul was ob- 
that he instantly called an assembly of the people, serving the heavens. Now in this adoption of 
and being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make Clodius, there was not one of these conditions 
the act legal and auspicious, got the adojition observed: the college of priests was not so much 
ratified by the people through all the forms*, as consulted; the adopter ifonteius had a wife and 
within three hours from the time of Cicero’s children; was a man obscure and unknown, not 
speaking. full twenty years old when Clodius’was thirty-five, 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised and a senator at the noblest birth in Rome : nor 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pompey, was there aii)/thing meant by it, Igit purely to 
that he was observing the heavens and taking the evade the laws, and procure the tribunate: for the 
auspices, daring which function it was illegal to affair was no sooner over, than Clodius was eman- 
tr.ansact any business with the people r. But cipated, or set free again by his new father fnim 
Pompey, instead of paying any regard to his mes- all his obligations'. But these obstacles signified 
sage, gave a sanction to the proceeding, by pre- nothing to Cassar, who always took the shortest 
siding in it; so that it was carried without any way to what he aimed at, and valued neither forms 
opposition. And thus the bow, as Cicero calls nor laws, when he had a power sufficient to con¬ 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the trol them. 

republic, was at last discharged*; and a plain But the main trial of strength between the two 
admonition given to him, what he had to expect, consuls was about the ]>romulgation of an agrarian 
if he would not be more complying. For his law, which Caesar had prepared, for distributing 
danger was brought one step nearer, by laying the the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
tribunate open to Clodius, whose next attempt citizens, who had each three children or more, 
would probably reach home to him. These laws Bibulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and 
of adoption were drawn up in the style of a petition came down to the forum full of courage and 
to the people, after the following form :— resolution, guarded by three of the tribunes and 

“ May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that the whole body of the senate ; and as oft as Csesar 
P. Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, attempted to recommend it, he as often intermpted 
as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were begotten him, and loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, 
of his body in lawful marriage ; and that Fonteius that it should never pass in his year. From words 
have the power of life and death over him, as muoh they soon came to blows ; where Bibulus was 
as a father has over a proper son : ^is, citizens, roughly handled, his fasces broken, imts of filth 
1 pray you to confirm in the manner in which it is thrown upon his head; his three tfibuncs wounded, 
desired*.” and the whole party driven out of the forum by 

There were three conditions absolutely necessary Vatinius, at. the head of Ciesar’s mob''. When the 
to make an act of this kind regular : first, that the tumult was over, an^ the forum cleared of their 
adopter should be older than the adopted, and in- adversaries, Co-sar produced Pompey and Crassus 
capable of procreating children, after having endea- into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the law to 
voured it without success when he was capable : the people ; where Pompey, after speaking largely 
secondly, that no injury or diminution should he in praise of it, declared in the conclusion, that if 
done to,the dignity, or the religious rites of either any should be so hardy as to oppose it with the 
family : tUittUy, that there should be no fraud or sword, he wou^adefend it with Ms shield. Crassus 
collusion in it; nor anything sought by it, but the applauded what Pompey said, and warmly pressed 
genuine effects of a real adoption. All these par- the acceptance of it; so that it passed upon the 
ticulars were to be previously examined by the spot without any farther contradiction'. Cicero 
college of priests ; anil if after a due inquiry they was in the country during this contest, but speaks 
*Horafortaasol^i^toi indignation in a letter to Atticus, 

C. Antonlum defenderain, qaa'dain de ropublica quo-niihi ®nd wonders at Pompey s policy, in supporting 
visa sunt ad cuusam mlseri illius i>ertinoro. llwc homines Ciesar in an act so odious, of alienating the best 
improbl ad quosdam virus fortes lunge iiliter atqiio a me revenues of the republic ; and says, that he must 

dicta erant, detulornnt. Horn nena, illo ipso die, tu es •— —--—- 

adoptatus.—Pro Domo, IG; Vld. Buctun. .1. t'les, 20. tiomitiis ouriatia 

7 Ncgant fas esse agi cum populu cum de ccelu servatum •' Quod Jus est adoptionis, Pontifices ? Nempe, ut is 
sit. Quo die do te lex cuHata bita esse dicatur, aud(» adnptct, qui neqno procroaro liboros Jam possit, ot cum 
negare de ccrlo esse servatum ? Adestpra^sensvir singular! putuerit, sitexpertus. ftuie denique causa culque adop- 
virtute—M. Bibulus; hnne tsmsulom lUo ipso die con- tionis, qu® ratio genemm ao dignitatis, qu® sacrorum, 
Vsndo servasse de coclo.“-Pro Demo, IS. qiiwri a pontificum coUegio solot. Quid est horum in ista 

* Fuerat ille annus-tanquam intentus arcus in mo adoptionc quKsltmn ? Adoptat annos viginti natus, etiam 

unura, sicut viilgo rerum ignati loquebantur, re quidem minor, senatorem. Liboronimne causa ? at procroare 

vera in universam rempublicam traductione ad plebom potest. Habet nxbrem: suscopit etiam liberos.-Qu® 

fiiribtmdl hominis..—Pro Soxt. 7. omnis nutio pontificum cum adoptarcre esse debuit, &o. 

s The lawyers and all the later writers, from the autho- —Pro Dome, adPontif. 13. 
rlty of A. Qelllus. call this kind of adoption, which was <i Idemque tu—nomine C. Cwsaris, olementissimi atque 
conflrmod by a law at the people, an adrogation .- but It optimi virl, soelore vero atque audocia tna, M. Bibulum 
does not appear that there was any such distinction in foro, curia, templis, locis publiois omnibus expulisses, 
CloCTu’s time, who, as oft as ho spooks of this aot, either to inolusum domi oontlneres.—In Vatin. 9; Dio, xzxviii. 61; 
the schate or the people, never uses any other term than Buet. J. C®s. 2o; Plutaroh. in Pomp, 
that of adoption.-—yido. A. Gell. 1. v. 19. c Dio, ibid. 
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not think to make them amends by his rents on 
mount Libanns, for the loss of those which he 
had taken from them in Campania^ The senate 
and all the* magistrates were obliged, by a special 
< danse of this law, to take an oath to the observance 
I of it; which Cato himself, though he had publicly 
declared that he would never do it, was forced at 
last to swallows. 

Bibulns made his complaint the next day in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person; but 
finding the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 
nobody caretf to enter into the affair, or to move 
anything about it, he retired to his house in despair, 
with a resglution to shut himself db for the remain¬ 
ing eight months of the year, ana to act no mure 
in public but by his edicts’*. This was a weak step 
in a magistrate armed with sovereign authority; 
for though it had one effect, which he projmsed 
by k, of turning the odium of the city upon his col¬ 
league, yet it had another that overbalanced it, of 
strengthening the hands and raising the spirits of 
the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly clea* 
to them. 

As Ctesar’s view in the agrarian law was to 
oblige the populace, so he took the opportunity, 
which the senate had thrown into bis hands, of 
obliging the knights too, by easing them of the 
disadvantageous contract, which they had long in 
vain complained of, and remitting a third part of 
what they hod stipulated to pay’; and when Cato 
still opposed it with his usual firmness, he oWered 
him to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, 
that Cato would have appealed to tlu; tribunes ; 
but seeing liim go along patiently, without speaking 
a word, and reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a»fresh odium, without serving any pur¬ 
pose, he desii%d one of the trit)unes to interpose 
and release him'*. He next procured a special 
law, from the people, for the ratification of all 
I’otnpey’s acts in Asia ; and in the struggle about 
it, BO terrified and humbled Lucullus, who was the 
chief opposer, that he brought him to ask pardon 
at his feet’. 

He carried it still with great outward respect , 
towards Cicero ; and gave him to understand again 
by Balbus, that he depended ^n^his assistance in 
the agrarian law: but Cicero contrived to be out 
of the way, and spent the months of April and 
May in his villa near Antinm, where he had placed 
his chief collection of books”' ; amusing himself 

t Cnieus qtiidem noster Jam piano quid cogitet, noscio.— 
Ad Att. ii. 16. 

(i.n!d dices ? Vcctigal to not^is in monte Antilibano con- 
stitiiisso, agri Campani abstulisse.—^Ibid. 
g Bio, xxxviii. fil. 

i> Ac postero die in senatn eonquestum, ncc quoqnam 
reperto, qui super tali consternationo nderro, aut eensero 
aliqiiid auderet—in cam ooegit desperationcm, ut quoad 
potestato abb-et, domo abditiis nihil alind qiuun per edicta 

obnunoiaret_Sucton. J. Cks. 20. 

i Bio, xxxviii. 62. 

* PIntaroli. in Cses. 

1 B. Bucullo, liberiua resistonti tantum caliimniarum 
metum injeoit, ut ad gonna ultro slbi accederet.—Suoton. 

J. Ciea. 20. 

Nam aut fortiter reststendum est legi Agrariie, in quo 
eat quedam dlmioatio. sod plena iaudis: aut quiescendum, 
quod est non disslmile, atquo ire in Solonium, aut Antium: 
aut etiam atljuvandum, quod a me aiunt Ceesarem slo 
expectare, ut non dubitet—Ad Att. ii. 3. 

Itaque aut Hbria me deleoto, quorum babeo AntU festi- 
vam oopiam, aut flaotus numero.—^Ibid. 6. 


with his studies and his children, or as he says 
jocosely, in countii|g the waves. He was pro- 
jecting however a system of geography, at the 
request of Atticus, but soon grew weary of it, as a 
Bubjeej^too dry and jejune to admit of any oma. 
ment" ; and being desired also by Atticus to send 
him the copies of two orations which he bad 
lately made, his answer was, that he had tom one 
of them, and could not give a copy; and did not 
care to let the other go abroad, for the praises 
which it bestowed on Pompey; being disposed 
rather to recant, than publish them, since the 
adoption of Clodius'*. He seems indeed to have 
been too splenetic at present to compose anything 
but invectives ; of which kind he was now drawing 
up certain anecdotes, as he calls them, or a secret 
history of the times, to be shown to none but 
Atticus, in the style of Theopompus, the moat 
satirical of all writers: for all his politics, he says, 
were reduced to this one point, of hating bad 
citizens, and pleasing himself with writing against 
iliein : and since he was driven from the helm, he 
had nothing to wish, hut to see the wreck from the 
shore ; or, as Sophocles says 

Ilntler tlie slieltcr of a goud warm roof, 

WitU iiiincl sercnoly oiilm and jirono to sloop. 

Bear tliu loud storm and beating rain without. 

Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began without loss of time to sue for the 
tribunate; whilst a report was industriously spread, 
which amused the city for a while, of a breach 
between him and Ciesar. He declared everywhere 
loudly, that his chief view in desiring that office 
was, to rescind all Ctesar’s acts; and Ctesar, on 
his part, as openly disclaimed any share in his 
adoption, and denied him to be a plebeian. This 
was eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio, who 
.assured him, that all the young nobles were as 
much incensed against their proud kings as he 
himself, and would not bear them much longer; 
and that Memmius and Metellus Nepos had de¬ 
clared against them : which being confirmed also 
by Atticus’s letters, gave no small comfort to 
Cicero ; all whose hopes of any good depended, he 
says, upon their quarrelling among themselvesi. 

” F.U'iiiin 7 €<» 7 pa^iKd, qum camst^ieram, magnum 
opus rst,'—ct bcrciilc sunt res difliciles ad expllcandum et 
i/xofiS(?s ; nec tarn pnssunt avOnpoypcupeTcrSat, quant 
vidclMitur.—Ad Att. ii. 6. 

» OratinnoB me duas postiilas, qnarnm alteram non 
liltebat mihi scribere, quia abseideram ; alteram, ne lau- 
darem eiim, quern non aniabam.—Ibid. 7* 

Tit Boiat Ilk- noster TUerosuIymariUB, traductor ad plo- 
bem, quain bonam nieiB putissimis orationibus gratlam 
rotulerit; quorum expccta dlvinam vaMvo/Slaf, —Ibid, 9. 

l> Itaque dvcKSora, quo* tibi unt legamns, Tbeopompino 
gcnerc, aut etiam asperinre multo, pangentur. Nequo alind 
jam quicquam iroXireio/iat, nisi odisse improbos.—Ibid. S. 

Nunc vero cum cogar exlre do navi, non abjectia sed 
roceptiB gubemaoulis, riipio ietorum naufragia ex term 
intueri; ciiplo, ut ait tnus amicnB SophocICB, 

-K&v ivherr^yp 

Kfas ixoitiv JitudSoi euSovo’p ^pevl. 

Ibid. 7. 

q Bcito Curionem adolcscentem veftisse me sBlutatum. 
Valde qJuB sermo do Fublio cum tuis Uteris congrnebat. 
Ipse vero mirandum in modum reges odisso stiperbos. 
Perasque narrabat Incenaom esse Juventutem, neque fene 
bffic posse.—^Ibld. 8, 

Incurrit in me Roma venions Corlo meuB— PpbliuB, in¬ 
quit, tribunatnm plebla petit. Quid ais ? et intmlciBBimua 
G 
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The pretended ground of this rupture, as it is 
hinted in Cicero’s letters, Clodius’ slighting 
an offer, which the triumvirate made to him, of an 
embassy to king Tigranes ; for being weary of his 
insolence, and jealous of his growing powy, they 
had contrived this employment as an honourable 
way of getting rid of him: but in the present 
! condition of the republic, Clodius knew his own 
importanee too well, to quit his views at home, by 
an offer of so little advantage abroad ; and was 
disgusted, that Caesar had not named him among 
the twenty commissioners appointed to divide the 
! Campanian lands ; and resolved not to stir from 
the city till he had reaped the fruits of the tri- 
bunate. Cicero mentioning this affair to Atticus, 
says, “ I am much delighted with what you write 
about Clodius: Iry all means to search into the 
bottom of it; and send or bring me word, whatever 
yon either learn or suspect; and especially, what 
he intends to do about the embassy. Before I 
read your letter, I was wishing, that he would 
accept it; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for I am in wonderful spirits for fightings 
but J imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
popularity which he has gained by going over to 
the plebeians—What then did you mean by making 
yourself a plebeian? Was it only.to pay a visit 
to Tigranes ? Do not the kings of Armenia use 
to take notice of patricians ?—You see how I had 
been preparing myself to rally the embassy; which 
if he slights after all, and if this, as you say, 
disgusts the authors and promoters of tlie law, we 
shall have rare sport. Btit to say the truth, Publius 
has been treated somewhat rudely by them ; since 
he, who was lately the only man with Cicsar. 
cannot now find a place among the twenty ; and 
after promising one embassy, they put' him off 
with another ; and while they bestow tlic rich ones 
upon Drusus, or Vatinius, reserve this barren one 
for him, whose tribunate was proposed to be of 
such use to them. Warm him, I beg of you, on 
this head, as much as yon can ; all our hopes of 
safety are placed on their falling out among them¬ 
selves, of which, as I understand from Curio, some 
symptoms begin already to appear'.” But all 
this noise of ifi,,quarrel was found at last to be 
a mere artifice, as the event quickly showed : or if 
there was any real disgust among them, it pro- 
needed no farther than to give the better colour to 
a report, by which they hoped to impose upon 
Cicero, and draw some unwary people into a hasty 
declaration of themselves ; and above all, to weaken 
the obstruction to Clodius’g election from that 
quarter, whence it was chiefly to be apprehended. 

Cicero returned to Rome in May, after an 
interview with Atticus, who went abroad at the 
same time to his estate in Epirus : he resolved to 
decline all public business, as much as he decently 
could, and to give the greatest part of his time to 
^ ^the bar, and to the defence of causes ; an cmploy- 
*^6# always popular, which made many friends, 
and few enemies, so that he was still much fre¬ 
quented at home, and honourably attended abroad, 
and maintained his dignity, he says, not meanly, 

qufdom Cssarls, et ut omnia, inquit, i«ta reweindat. Quid 
Cteaar ? inquam. Ncgat se quicquam do illius adoptione 
tiilisse. Voindesuum,Memmii, Mctclli Nepotis expromp- 
sit odium. Complexus Juvenem diinisi, propurans ^ 
eplstolas.—Ad Att. li. ]3. 

I ' Ad Att. il. 7* 


considering the general oppression ; nor yet greatly, 
considering the part which he had before acted*. 
Among the other causes which he pleaded this 
summer, he twice defended A. Thermae, and once 
L. Flaccns ; men of prsetorian dignity, who were 
both acquitted. The speeches for Thermus are 
lost; but that for Flaccus remains, yet somewhat 
imperfect; in which, though he had lately paid so 
dear for speaking his mind too freely, we find seve¬ 
ral bold reflections on the wretched state of sub¬ 
jection to which tlie city was now reduced. 

This L. Valerius Flaccus had bd^n preetor in 
Cicero’s consulship, and received the thanks of 
the senate for hit zeal and vigour in th^ seizure of 
Catiline’s accomplices ; but was now accused by 
P. Lselius of raj)ine and oppression in his province 
of Asia, which was allotted to him from his prte- 
torship. The defence consists chiefly in display¬ 
ing the dignity of the crimiuiil, and invalidating the 
«;redit of the Asiatic witnesses. Cicero observes, 
“ That the judges, who had known and seen the 
integrity of Flacctis’s life throiigli a series of great 
employments, were themselves the best witnesses 
of it, and could not want to Irarn it from others, 
especially from Grecians : that for his part, he liad 
always been particularly addicted to that nation 
and their studies, and knew many modest and 
worthy men among them : that lie allowed tliem 
to have learning, the discipline of many arts, an 
elegance of writing, a fluency of speaking, and an 
acuteness of wit: but as to the sanctity of an oatli, 
they liad no notion of it, knew nothing of the 
force and the efficacy of it: that all their concern 
in giving evidence was, not how to prove, but how 
to express what they said :—that they never ap¬ 
peared in a cause, but with a resolution Ao hurt; 
nor ever considered what words wcri? proper for au 
oath, but what were proper to do mischief; taking 
it for tlie last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and 
outdone in swearing: so that tlicy never chose the 
best and worthiest n.en Tor witnesses, hut the most 
daring and loquacious :—in short, that the whole 
nation looked U))on an oath as a mere jest, and 
placed all their credit, livelihood, and praise, on 
the success of an impudent lie :—whereas of the 
Roman witnesses^viho were produced against Flac¬ 
cus, though several of them came angry, fierce, 
and willing to ruin him, yet one could not help 
observing, with what caution and religion they 
delivered what they had to say ; and though they 
had the greatest desire to hurt, yet could not do it 
for their scruples :—that a Roman, in giving his 
testimony, was always jealous of himself, lest he 
should go too far ; weighed all his words, and was 
afraid to let anything drop from him too hastily 
and passionately ; or to say a syllable more or less 
than was necessary*.” Then after showing, at 

* Me tueer, ut oppreesis omnibus, nondemisae ; ut tautis 
rebus gestis, parum fortiter.^—Ad Att. ii. IH. 

« Pro Placco, 4. fi. This oliaractcr of the Greek and 
Itoman witnesses is exactly agreeable to what Polybius, 
though himself a Grecian, had long before observed; that 
those who managed the public money in Greece, though 
they gave ever so many bonds and sureties for their beha¬ 
viour, could not bo induced to act honestly, or preserve 
their faith, in the case even of a single talent: whereas 
in Borne, out of pure reverence to the sanctity of an oath, 
they were never known to violate their trust, though in the 
management of the gi'oatcst sums. [Polyb 1. vi. p 4»8.] 
This was certainly true of the old republic t but we must 
moke great allowance for the langiuigo of the Bar, when 
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large, by what scandalous methods this accusation 
was procured against Flaccus, and after exposing 
the vanity of^the crimes charged upon him, toge¬ 
ther with the profligate characters of the particular 
witnesses ; he declares, “ that the true and genuine 
Grecians were all on Flaccus’ side, with public 
testimonies and decrees in his favour.—Here, says 
he, you see the Athenians, whence humanity, learn¬ 
ing, religion, the fruits of the earth, die rights and 
I laws of mankind, are thought to have been first 
propagated ; %r the possession of whose city, the 
gods themselves are said to have contended on the 
account of its beauty; which is of so great anti¬ 
quity, that^t is reported to hav^brought forth 
its own citizens, and the same spot to have been 
their )>arent, their nurse, and their country ; and 
of so great authority, that the broken anil shat¬ 
tered fume of Greece depends now singly on the 
credit of this city—Here also are the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, whose tried and renowned virtue was con¬ 
firmed not only by nature, but by discijiline j who ^ 
alone, of all the nations upon eardi, have subsisted 
for above seven hundred years, without any change 
in their laws and manners.—Nor can I pass over 
the city of iVIarseilles, which knew Flaccus when 
first a soldier, and afterwards (juajstor; the gravity 
of whose discipline, 1 Idiink jireferablc, not only to 
Greece, but to all other cities ; which, though se¬ 
parated so far from the country, the customs, and 
the language of all Grecians, surrounded bjithe 
nations of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar¬ 
barism, is so wisely governed by the counsels of an 
aristocracy, that it is easier to praise their constitu¬ 
tion, than to imitate if.” One part of thi! charge 
against Flaccus was, for jirohibiting the .Tews to 
carry out of Ids jiroviuce the gold, which they 
used to collect annually through the empire for the 
temple of Jerusalem ; all which he seized and re¬ 
mitted to the treasury at Rome. The charge itself 
seems to imply, that the Jews made no mean figure 
at this time in the em]>ire ; and Cicero’s answer, 
though it betrays a great contempt of their reli¬ 
gion, through ills ignorance of it, yet shows, that 
their numbers and credit were very considerable 
also in Rome. The trial was held near the Aure- 
lian steps, a place of great resold (hr the populace, 
and particularly for the Jews, who used it jirobably 
as a kind of exchange, or general rendezvous of 
their countrymen : Cicero therefore proceeds to say, 

“ It was fur this reason, Ladius, and for the sake 
of this crime, that you have chosen this place and 
all this crowd for the trial: you know what a nu¬ 
merous band the Jews are ; what concord among 
themselves, what a bustle they make in our assem¬ 
blies—I will speak softly, that the judges only may 
hear me; for there are people ready to incite them 
against me and against every honest man ; and I 
would not willingly lend any help to that design— 
Since our gold then is annually carried out of Italy, 
and all the provinces, in the name of the Jews, to 
Jerusalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohibited 
the exportation of it from Asia : and where is tliere 
a man, judges, who does not truly applaud this 
act ? The senate, on several different occasions, 
but more severely in my consulship, condemned 
the exportation of gold. To withstand this barba- 
rous supersti ti on was g piece therefore of laudable 

we And Clooro applying the same intogi-ity and regard to 
an oath to the character of his own times. 

" Pro Placed, 26. 


discipline ; and, out ef regard to the republic, to 
contemn the multituOT of Jews, who are so tumul¬ 
tuous in all our assemblies, an act of the greatest 
gravity: but Pompey, it seems, when he took 
Jerusalem, meddled with nothing in that temple : 
in which, as on many other occasions, he acted 
prudently, that in so suspicious and ill-tongued a 
people, he would not give any handle for calumny; 
for I can never believe, that it was the religion of 
Jews and enemies, which hindered this excellent 
general, but his own modesty.” Then after show¬ 
ing, that “ Flaccus had not embezzled or seized 
the gold to his own. use, but transmitted it to the 
public treasury,” he observes, that itwas not there¬ 
fore for the sake of the crime, but to raise an envy, 
that this fact was mentioned ; and that the accuser’s 
speech was turned from the judges, and addressed 
to the circle around them : ‘‘Every city,” says he, 
‘‘ Ltelius, has its religion ; we have ours : while 
Jerusalem flourished, and Judea was at peace with 
us, yet their religious rites were held inconsistent 
vyth the splendour of this empire, the gravity of 
the Roman name, and the institutions of our ances¬ 
tors : but much more ought they to beheld so now ; 
since they have let us see, by taking arms, what 
opinion they have of us; and by their being con¬ 
quered, bow delh" they arc to the gods’'.” lie pro¬ 
ceeds in the last place to sliow, what he had 
initimated in the beginning, ‘‘ that the real aim of 
this trial was to sacrifice those, who had signalized 
themselves against Catiline, to the malice and 
revenge of the seditious : ” and puts the jndges in 
mind, that ‘‘ the fate of the city, and the safety of 
all honest men, now rested on their shoulders: 
that they saw in what an unsettled estate things 
were, and sivltat a turn their affairs had taken : that 
among many other acts, which certainmen had done, 
they were now contriving, that by the votes and 
decisions of the judges every honest man might be 
undone; that these judges indeed had given many lau¬ 
dable judgments in favour of the republic ; many, 
against the wickedness of the conspirators : yet 
some peo|)le thought the republic not yet suffi¬ 
ciently changed, till tlie best citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the jvorst. C. 
Antonius,” says he, ‘‘ is already oppressed ; let it ^ 
so : he bad a peculiar infamy upon him ; yet even 
he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not have 
been condemned by you : upon whose condemna¬ 
tion a sepulchre was dressed up to Catiline, and 
celebrated with a feast and concourse of our auda¬ 
cious and domestic enemies, and funeral rites 
performed to him : now the death of Leutulus is to 
be revenged on Flaccus; and what more agreeable 
sacrifice can you offer to him, than by Flaccus’s 
blood to satiate his detestable hatred of us all i Let 
us then appease the manes of Lentulus ; pay the 
last honours toCethegus; recall the banished ; nay, 
let me also be punished for the excess of my love 
to my country : I am already named and marWlf“ 
out for a trial; have crimes forged ; dangers pre¬ 
pared for me; which if they had attempted by any 
other method ; or if, in the name of the people, 
they had stirred up the unwary multitude against, 
me, I could better have home it; but it is not to be 
endured, that they should think to drive out of the 
city the authors, the leaders, the champions of our 
common safety; by the help of senators and 

V Pro I'lacco, 20. 
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knights, mho, with one mind and consent, assisted 
BO greatly in the same cansft. They know the mind 
and inclination of the Roman people: the people 
themselves take all possible occasions of dedaring 
it: there is no variety in their sentiments, or their 
language. If any one therefore call me thither, I 
come : I do not only not refuse, but require, the 
Roman people for my judge : let force only be 
excluded ; let swords and stones be removed ; let 
mercenaries be quiet ; let slaves be silent; and 
when I come to be heard for myself, there will not 
be a man so unjust, if be be free and a citizen, who 
will not be of opinion, that they ought to vote me 
rewards rather than punishment*.” He concludes, 
by applying himself, as usual, to move the pity 
and clemency of the bench towards the persou of 
the criminal, by all the topics proper to excite com¬ 
passion : “ the merit of his former services ; the 
lustre of his family ; the tears of his children; the 
discouragement of the honest; and the hurt which 
the republic would suffer in being deprived, at such 
a time, of such a citizen.” ^ 

Q. Cicero, who succeeded Flaccus in the pro¬ 
vince of Asia, was now entering into the third 
year of his government, when Cicero sent him a 
most admirable letter of advice about the admi¬ 
nistration of his province; fraught with such 
excellent precepts of moderation, humanity, jus¬ 
tice, and laying down rules of governing, so truly 
calculated for the good of mankind, that it deserves 
a place in the closets of all who govern ; and es¬ 
pecially of those who are entrusted with the com¬ 
mand of foreign provinces ; who by their distance 
from any immediate control, are often tempted, by 
the insolence of power, to acts of great oppression. 

The triumvirate was now dreaded qnd detested 
by all ranks of men : and I’ompey, as the first of 
the league, had the first share of the public hatred: 
“so that these affecters of popularity,” says Cicero, 
“ have taught even modest men to hiss’'.” Bibulus 
was continually teasing them by his edicts; in 
which he inveighed and protested against all their 
acts. These edicts were greedily received by the 
city; all people got copies of them ; and where- 
ever they were fixed up in the streets, it was scarce 
possible to^As for the crowds which were reading 
them'. Bibulus was extolled totheskies; “ though 1 
know not why,” says Cicero, “ unless, like another 
Fabius, he is thought to save the state by doing 
nothing : for what is all his greatness of mind, but 
a mere testimony of his sentiments, without any 
service to the republic* ? ” His edicts however pro¬ 
voked Caesar so far, that he attempted to excite the 
mob to storm his bouse, and drag him out by force: 
and Vatinius actually made an assault upon it, 

* Pro FIbcoo, 38. 

T Qui fremitus hominum ? qui iratl animi ? quanto in 
odio noster amicus Maimug?—Ad Att. ii. 13. 

Bcito nihil unquam fuisse tarn infame, tarn turpo, tarn 
"?fc'«quo omnibus goneribus, nrdinibus,'wtatlbHs uiTensum, 
quam hnne statum, qul nunc est: magismehorculc quam 
vetlem, nonmodo quam putaram. Fopulares iati Jam otiam 
modesten homines sibilate docuerunt.—Ibid. 19. 

s Itaqne archilochia in ilium edicta Bibuli populo ita 
sunt Jucunda, ut cum locum, ubi proponuntiir, prw multi- 
* tndine eorum qui lejpmt, transire nequeunt.—-Ad Att. it 21. 

■ Bibulus in ocelo est; nec qnare, soio. Sed ita laudatur, 
quasi, unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem.—^Ibld. 19. 

Bibuli autem ista roagnitudo animi in oomltionim dila- 
tione, quid habet, nisi ipsius Judicium sine uUa correotione 
reipublioae.—^Ibid. 15. 


though without success*’. But while all the world 
disliked, lamented, and talked loudly against these 
proceedings ; and above all, young£urio at the head 
of the young nobility ; “ yet we seek* no remedy,” 
says “ Cicero, through a persuasion, that there is 
no resisting, but to our destruction’'. 

The inclinations of the people, were shown 
chiefly, as he tells us, in the theatres and public 
shows ; where, when Csesar entered, he was re¬ 
ceived only wifli a dead applause ; but when young 
Curio, who followed him,appeared,^iewas clapped, 
as Pompey used to be in the height of his glory. 
And in the Aimllinarian plays, Diphilus, the tra¬ 
gedian, happtCiing to have some pascages in his 
part which were thought to hit the character of 
Pompey, he was forced to repeat them a thousand 
times : 

Thou by our midcrics art great-- 

The time will come when thou wilt wretchedly lament 
that gi-eatncBs- 

If neither law nor custom can restrain thee——— 

at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hardly 
be quietedPompey was greatly shocked to find 
himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city ; he 
had hitherto lived in the midst of glory, an utter 
stranger to disgrace, which made him the more 
impatient under so mortifying a change : “ 1 could 
scarce refrain from tears,” says (Cicero, “ to see 
what an abject, paltry figure, he made in the rostra, 
where he never used to appear hut with universal 
applause and admiration; meanly haranguing against 
the edicts of Bibulus, and displeasing not only his 
audience, but himself: a sjiectaele agreeable to 
none so much as to Crassus ; to see liini fallen so 
low from such a height :—and as •Apelles or Pro¬ 
togenes would have been grieved to see one of 
their capital pieces besmeared with dirt; so it was 
a real grief to me, to see the man, whom I hud 
painted with all the ertours of my art, become of 
I a sudden so deformed : for though nobody can 
think, since the affair of Clodiiis, that I have any 
reason ti) be his friend ; yet my love for him was 
so great, that no injury could efluce it'.” 

Ciosar, on the other hand, began to reap some 


•> I’litarat f'a-sar oratione sua posse inipelli eoncionem, 
ut iret acl Bibuliitn ; nitiUa euin suditinHlsuiiiue diccrct, 
voeem expriincro iioii pntuit..—Ad Att. ii. 21. 

Uui consulem niorti nhjeceris, inclusiim obsederis, 
extrahere ex suis teetis (Hinatus sis.—In Vatin. 9. 

' Nunc qiiidcm novo quodain morho civitas moritur; ut 
cum omnes ea, qua» sunt acta, improbent, querantur, do- 
leant, varietas in re nulla sit, aperteqiie loquantur ot Jam 
dare gemant; tamcn niedicina nulla aiferatur, neque enim 
rouistl sine intemeoionc posse arbltramur.—Ad Att. II, 20. 

<1 llipliilus trageedus in nostrum Pompoium petulanter 
Invectus est: Nottra mUeriatu etmagnus, milliescoactus 
est dicore. Tandem virtutem ietam veniet tempue cum gra- 
viter gtmet, totius theatri damoro dixit, iteinque cetera. 
Nam et ejusniodi sunt it versus, ut in tempus ah Inimlon 
Pomiwil scripti esse videantur. Si neque legee, neque 
mores cogunt, et cetera magno oum fromitu et clamore 
dicta sunt.—Ibid. 19. 

Valerius Maximiu, who tells the same story, says, that 
Diphilus, in pronouncing those senlencee, eiretehed out his 
hands towards Pompey, to point him out to the company. 
But it appears from Cicero's account of it in this letter to 
Attlcus, that Pompey was then at Capua; whither Cesar 
sent an express to him in all haste to acquaint him with 

what had passed, and to call him probably to Home_Val. 

Max. vl. 2. 

' Ut Ule turn humilis, ut demissus erat: ut Ipse etiaxn 
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part of that fruit which he expected from their 
union : he foresaw, from the first, that the odium 
of it would fall upon Pompey ; the benefit accrue 
to himself': .tilt Pompey, gradually sinking under 
the envy, and himself insensibly rising by the 
power of it, they might come at last to act upon a 
level: or, as Plorus states the several views of the 
three, Csesar wanted to acquire; Crassus to in¬ 
crease; Pompey to preserve his dignity*. So that 
Pompey in reality was but the dupe of the other 
two : whereas if he had united himself with Cicero, 
and through him with the senate ; whither his own 
and his country’s interest called him, and where, 
from the different talents of the men, there could 
have been i# contrast of glory or power ; he must 
have preserved through life, what his utmost ambi¬ 
tion seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
the first, but of the best citizen in Rome : but by 
his alliance with Caesar, he lent his authority to 
the nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily 
in credit, and grew too strong for him at last in 
power. The peojjle’s disaffection began to open 
his eyes, and make him sensible of his error ; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
of entering into measures with him to retrieve it*". 
He saw himself on the brink of a precipice, where 
to proceed was ruinous, to retnjat ignominious: the 
honest were become his enemies, and the factious 
had never been his friends ; but though it was easy 
to see his mistake, it was difficult to find a remedy. 
Cicero pressed the only one which could be effec¬ 
tual, an immediate breach with Crnsar ; and used 
all arguments to bring him to it; but Ca;sar was 
more successful, and drew Pompey quite away 
from him ’; and having got jiossession, entangled 
him so fai^:, that he could never disengage himself 
till it was too late. 

But to give a turn to the disposition of the peo¬ 
ple, or to draw their attention at least another way, 
Cresar contrived to amuse the city with the disco¬ 
very of a new consjnracy assas-siiiate Pompey. 
Vettius, who in Catiline’s affair had impeached 
Csesar, and smarted severely for it, was now in¬ 
structed how to make amends for that step, by 
swearing a plot upon the opposite party ; particu¬ 
larly upon young Curio, the briskest opposer of the 
triumvirate. For this purpose, TiAnsinuated him¬ 
self into Curio’s acquaintance, and when he was 
grown familiar, opened to him a resolution, which 

sibi, non iissolum qiii Uflvrant, disjtlloubat. O spectaciilum 
uu! CrnsHo jiiciimlinn, dec.—(tniinqiiiun nemo piitabut 
propter Clodhiiium ncRotiimi me ill! umieum esse delwre: 
tamen tantus fuit amor, ut qxhauriri nuUaposset injuria. 
—Ad Att. ii. 21. 

'Ciesi-ranimadrortobatsc—invidiacommunispntontiaiin 
ilium relegata, coniirmaturum vh-essuas.—Veil. fat. 11. 44. 

* Sic igitur Osesare dignitatem compararc, Crasso augere, 
Pompeio retincre, eupientibus, omnibusque luiriter poten- 
ttc cupidlSido invadenda ropubllca focilo convenit..—Flor. 

4. 2. 11. 

b Sod quod faolle sontias, tiedct ipsum Pompeium, voho- 
mvutorque posnitet, Ae.—Ad Att. 11. 22. 

Primum igitur illud to wire volo, Sampsioeramim, nos¬ 
trum amioum, vohomontor sui status pwnitorc, restitui- 
quo in eum locum oupore, ox quo dooidlt, duloremque 
suum impertlre nobis, et modicinani Interdum aportequa;- 
rere; quani ogn possum invenire uullam.—Ibid. 2 . 1 . 

I Ego M. Bibulo, prsestantisstmo cire, consulo, nihil 
pretermisi, quantum faoere, nitique potui, quin Pom- 
peiuni a Csesaris oonjunctione avocarem. In quo Ciesar 
feiieior fuit: Ipse onim Poinpeium a mea familiaritato 
diqjunxit^Phil. U. ID. 


he pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey, in 
expectation of drawing|some approbation of it from 
him: but Curio carried the story to his father, 
who gave immediate information of it to Pompey, 
and so the matter, being made public, was brought 
before the senate. 'HiiB was a disappointment to 
Vetting, who had laid his measures so, that “ he 
himself should have been seized in the forum with 
a poniard, and his slaves taken also with pon¬ 
iards ; and upon his examination, was to have made 
the first discovery if Curio had not prevented him. 
But being now examined before the senate, he 
denied at first his having any such discourse with 
Curio ; but presently recanted, and offered to dis¬ 
cover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
which was readily granted : he then told them, 
that there was a plot formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was the head : that Paul- 
lus was engaged in it from the first, with Brutus 
also and Lentulus, the son of the ffamen, with the 
privity of his father : that Septimius, the secretary 
of Bibulns, had brought him a dagger from Bibu- 
Iqf himself.—This was thought ridiculous, that 
Vettius should not be able to procure a dagger, 
unless the consul had given him one.—Young 
Curio was called in to answer to Vettius’s infor¬ 
mation, who soon confounded him, and showed 
his narrative to* be inconsistent and imjiossible : 
for he had deposed, that the young nobles had 
agreed to attack Pompey in the forum on the day 
when Gabinius gave liis show of gladiators, and 
that Paullus was to be the leader in the attack ; but 
it appeared, that Paullus was in Macedonia at that 
very time.—^The senate therefore ordered Vettius to 
be clapped into irons, and that if any man released 
him, he should be deemed a public enemy.” 

Csesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra ; and in 
that place, where Bibulns, though consul, durst 
not venture to show himself, exhibited this wretch, 
as his puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit 
to inspire. Vettius impeached several here, whom 
he ha<l not named before in the senate; particularly 
Lucullus and Doniitius ; he did not name Cicero, 
hut said, that a certain senator of gre^ eloquence, 
and consular rank, and a neighbour the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Bratus 
or Ahala. When he had dune, and was going 
down, being called back again and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero’s son-in-law, and M. I.>aterensi8, were 
also privy to the design*. But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in all plots of the same kind, 
tlmt the too great eagerness of the managers 
destroyed its effect: for, by the extravagance to 
which it was pushed, it confuted itself; and was 
entertained with so general a contempt by all orders, 
that Ciesar was glad to get rid of it, by strangling 
or poisoning Vettius privately in prison, and ' ■ 

it out, that it was done by the conspirators'. 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Cmsar, by throwing some contemptible 

* Ad Att. 11.24; In Vatin. 11; Sueton. J. Cws 20. 

I Fregerisne in carcere cervices ipsi 1111 Vettio, nc quod 
Indicium comiptl judicii extarot ?—In Vatin. 11, 

Cfesar—desperans tam proxsipltls consiUi eventum, in- 
torcepisse veneno indloom credltur.—Sueton. J. Ceai. 20; 
Flutoroh. in LuouU. 
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province upon him at the expiration of hia consul* 
ship ; as the care of the wcwds or the roads ; or 
what should give him at least no power to molest 
them™. The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and express law, their undoubted 
prerogative ; which had never been invaded or 
attempted by the people “; so that this piece of 
revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clearly 
in their power ; but Csesar, who valued no law or 
custom which did not serve his purposes, without 
any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people ; and by his agent Vati* 
nitis procured from them, by a new and extraordi¬ 
nary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with the 
addition of JUyricum, for the term of five years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution; 
as it transferred to the people a right which they 
had never exercised or pretended to before". It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain ; so that when Cicsar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves ; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so 
fatal to their authority r. 

Ciodius began now to threaten Cicero with all 
the terrors of his tribunate; to which he was elected 
without any opposition: and in proportion as the 
danger approached, Cicero’s apprehensions were 
every day more and more alarmed. The absence 
of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to Epirus, 
was an additional mortification to him : for Atticus, 
having a great familiarity with all the Ctodian 
family, might have been of service, either in dis¬ 
suading Ciodius from any attempt, or in fishing 
out of him at least what he really intended. Cicero 
pressed him therefore, in every letter, to come hack 
again to Rome: “ If you love me, (says he,) as 
much as 1 am persuaded you do, hold yourself 
ready to run hither as soon as I call: though I am 
doing and will do everything in my power to save 

you that trouble*!_My w'ishes and my affairs 

require you; I shall want neither counsel, nor 
courage, nor forces, if I see you here at the time. 

I have resumn to be satished with Varro : Pompey 
talks divinely":—How much do I wish that you 
had staid at Home ! as you surely would have done, 
if you had imagined how things would happen: j 

■s Candem ob causam ojiera optimatlbus data ost, ut 
provinciic futuris consuUbus minimi ni-Rotli, id cst, sylva; 
callesquo, decernerontur.—Suetim. J. Css. Ii>. 

“ Tu provincial consiilurcs, quas C. Graerbus, qui imos 
maxtme popiiluris fuit, nun inudii non abstulit nb sonata: 
Bed etiam utncccssecsset, quotanuis oonstitai per senatam 
decreta lege sunxii.—I’ru llouio, 9. 

o Eripuerag senatui provineia: decemendsc i>otostatcm; 
Imperatoris deiigendi judieiom ; ^rarii dispensationem ; 
quK nunquam aibi poptiluB liomanuB appetivit, qui nun- 
quam hwo a summi consilii gubernatiune auferre couatuB 
egt. —^In Vatin. IS. 

'“^•-Initio quidem Qallinm Cisalpinam, adjecto Illyrioo, 
lege Vatinia accepit: mox per senatam C'oinatam quoque: 
veritis PatribuB, neslipsincgaBsent, populus ethane daret. 
—Sueton. J. Cwa 92. 

4 Tn, si me amas tantum, quantum profecto anias, expe- 
ditus fBCito ut Bis; bI Inclanmro, ut accurras. 8ed do 
o|>eram, et dabo. no qit neoesBe. —Ad Att. ii. 20. 

r Te cum ego desidero, turn etiam res ad tempus lllud 
vooat. Plurimum oonsilii, animi, praisldii deniqiu: inilii, 
si te od tempuB videro, aceeBserlt. Varro niilii satisfacit, 
Pompeias loquitur diviuitus.—Ibid. 21 . 


we should easily have managed Ciodius, or learnt 
at least for certain what he meant to do. At pre¬ 
sent he files about; raves; knows not what be 
would be at; threatens many; and will take his 
measures perhaps at last from chance. When he 
reflects, in what a general odium the administration 
of our affairs now is, he seems dis]>osed to turn his 
attacks upon the authors of it: but when he con¬ 
siders their power, and their armies, he falls again 
upon me ; and threatens me both with violence and 
a trial.—Many things may be transacted by our 
friend Varro, which, when urged„a1so by you, 
would have the greater weight; many things may 
be drawn from ^lodius himself; many discovered, 
which cannot bs’coneealed from you ; bub it is absurd 
to run into particulars, when I want you for ail 
things—tlie whole depends on your coming before 
he enters into his magistracy “. Wherefore, if this 
finds you asleep, awake yourself; if standing still, 
come away ; if coming, run ; if running, fly; itis in¬ 
credible, wbatastress 1 lay on your counsel and pru¬ 
dence ; but above all, on your love andfidelity,” &c.* 
Cmsar’s whole aim in tliis affair was to subdue 
Cicero's spirit, and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Ciodius to pur¬ 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero fur 
his security ; he offered to put him into the com¬ 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with wliich twenty of the principal senators were 
charged : hut as it was an invitation only into the 
place of one deceased, and not an original desig¬ 
nation, Cicero did nut tliink it for his dignity lo 
accept it; nor cared on any account to bear a part 
in an affair so odious"; he then offered, in the most 
obliging manner, to make him one of his lieutenants 
ill Gaul, and pressed it earnestly ujjon him ; which 
was both a sure and honourable way of avoiding 
the danger, and what he might have made use of 
so far only as it served liis purpose, without embar¬ 
rassing himself with tije duty of if": yet Cicero, 
after some hesitation, declined this al.so. lie was 
unwilling to owe the obligation of his safety to any 
man, and much more to Csesar ; being desirous, if 
possible, to defend himself by his own strength ; as 
he could easily have done, if the triumvirate would 
nut have acted aga.nst him. Rut this stiffness so 
exasperated Ciesar, that he resolved immediately 
to assist Ciodius, with all his power, to oppress 
him ; and in excuse for it afterwards, used to throw 
the whole blame on Cicero himself, for slighting so 
obstinately all the friendly offers which he made to 
him y. Pompey all this while, to prevent his throw¬ 
ing himself perhaps into Ctesar's hands, was giving 
him the strongest assurances, confirmed by oaths 

» Ad Att. it. 22. 

‘ 4'iumobrem. si dormiB, cxporgiscuro; si stas, ingro- 
dere; si ingredcrlH. corre; si curris, advcila. Orodtliilc non 
est, quantum ogn in consillU et prudentia tua, (it quod inax- 
iuiiim est, quantum Jnamore etfldu|H>nam.—Ad Att. ii.2.4. 

u CoBconiomortuo, sum in ejus locum invitatus. Id erat 
vocari in locum mortui. Nihil me turpiiis apud bomincn 
fuisBot: nequevoro ad iatom ipsoni (br^dActat'quicquBm 
alienius. bunt cntni illi apud lionoH invidioHl.~]bid. 19. . 

B A Cadsare valdelihoraliteriuvltor in Icgationom iUam, 
Bibi ut siin legatuB. Ilia et inunitior eat, et non impedlt, 
quo miiiuB adsim, cum velim.—Ibid. lU. 

CoiBar me albi vult esae legatuin. Ilonoatior bwo dccli- 
natio [lerioiiU. bed ego boo nunc repudio. Quid ergo est ? 
Pugnare male : niliil tanien certl.—Ibid. 19. 

y Ac Bolot, cum BO piirgat, In me cenferre omnem isto- 
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and vows, that there was no danger ; and that he 
would sooner be killed himself, than suffer him to 
be hurt; that both Clodius and his brother Appius 
had solemnly promised to act nothing against him, 
but to be wliolly at his disposal; and if they did 
not keep their word, that he would let all the world 
see, how mucli he preferred Cicero’s friendship to 
all his other engagements. In Cicero’s account of 
this to Atticus, “ Varro, (says he,) gives me full 
satisfaction. Pompey loves me, and treats me with 
great kindness. Do you believe him } you’ll say. 
Yes, I do. Me convinces me, that he is in earnest. 
—Yet since ail men of affairs, in their historical 
reflections, and even poets too dn their verses, 
admonishes always to be upon olr guard, nor to 
believe too easily; I comply with them in one 
tiling ; to use all proper caution, as far as I am 
able ; but for the other, find it impossible for me 
not to believe him'.” 

But whatever really passed between Clodius and 
([pompey ; Cicero perceiving, that Clodius talked in 
a different strain to everybody else, and denounceti 
nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very 
suspicious of Pompey; and prepared to defend 
himself by his genuine forces, tlie seriate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to fly to his assistance from all parts of 
Italy*. This was the situation of affairs when 
Clodius entered upon the tribunate ; where his first 
act was, to put the same affront on Bibulus, which 
had been offered before to Cicero, on hiying«down 
that office, by not suffering him to speak to the 
people, hut only to take the accustomed oatli. 

ti. Metellus Ccler, an excellent citizen and 
patriot, who, from his consulship, obtained the 
government of Gaul, to which Caesar now succeeded, 
died suddenly*this summer at Rome, in the vigour 
of his health and flower of his age, not without 
suspicion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clo¬ 
dius, a lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly 
thought to have poisonec^him, as well to revenge 
his opposition to all the attempts of her brother, 
ns to gain the greater liberty of pursuing her own 
amours. Cicero does not scruple to charge her 

rum temiinriim eiilpam : ita me sibi fuisse iiiimieiim, ut 
ne luiniirem ipiidem a se aeeipere v^lIam —Ad Att. ix. 2. 

?Jon earueriiiit snspieione eppressi tMeuronis, t'lesar et 
I'empeiiis. Jloc aibi coiitraxisao vidcbiitiir t'icero, qiiiid 
iutir XX. virus dividondo aifro Campano esse noluisset. 
—Veil. I^at. ii. 45. 

' I’uinpeiiiH oiuniii pollicotiir ct (VsiU*: quibiis cgp ita 
eredu. ut nihil do nica eumparatiunu diminuum.—Ad 
Quint. Frnt. i. 2. 

J'umpeius nmat nos, carosqiio habet. Cnslis? iiKiiiic!i, 
Oroilo: I’rursus inilil porsuudut. tied quia, ut video, priig- 
inutiri homines omnibus historleis pra-eoptis. vcrsibiis 
deniquo eaverc jubent, ct vetant credoro j alterum facio. ut 
envoam; alterum, ut non credam, facore non possum. fUo- 
dius adhiio mihi dommeiat pcriculum : I’ompoius afHnnat 
non esse perieulitm ; adjurat, uddit otiam, so prius uccisuin 
irl ab eo, quum me violutuin iri.—Ad Att. ii. 2U. 

Fidem reeepissc slbi ct CUMliiiin ct Appliim demo: banc 
si iile non sorvaret, fta Inturum, ut omnes intelligcrcnt, 
nihil antiqiiiuH amicitia nostra fuisso, Ac. Ibid. 22. 

• Flodins est inimicuH nobis, Fonipcluscotifirmat eum 
niliil faotiirum esse contra me. Mihi porieiilosura cst riro- 
dero: ad resistcndiim me pare. Stiidia siicru mo summa 
habtturum omnium ordinuin.—Ibid. 21. 

B1 diom Clodius dixerit. tota Italia enm-urret: sin au- 
tem Vi Bgcre conabitur, oinnes se et suos liberos, amices, 
clientes, libertus, servos, pecuniae donlquc suas pollleen- 
tur,—Ad Quint. l<Vat. 1. 2. 


with it in his speech for Ctelius, where he gives a 
moving account of the death of her husband, whom 
he visited in his last moments ; when in broken, 
faltering accents he foretold the storm which was 
ready to break both upon Cicero and the republic; 
and, in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be 
his only concern in dying, that his friend and his 
country should be deprived of his help at so critical 
a conjuncture*'. 

By Metellus’s death a place became vacant in 
the college of augurs : and though Cicero was so 
shy of accepting any favour from the triumvirate, 
yet he seems inclined to have accepted tliis, if it 
had been offered to him, as he intimates in a letter 
to Atticus. Tell me, says he, every tittle of news 
that is stirring; and since Nepos is leaving Rome, 
who is to have his brother’s augurate : it is the 
only thing with which they could tempt me. Ob¬ 
serve ray weakness ! But what have I to do with 
such things, to which I long to bid adieu, and turn 
myself entirely to philosophy ? I am now in 
earnest to do it ; and wish that I had been so from 
the beginning*'. But his inclinatiou to the augu¬ 
rate, at this time, was nothing else, we see, but C 
sudden start of an nnweighed thought; no sooner 
thrown out, tlian retracted ; and dropped only to 
Atticus, to whom be used to open all his thoughts 
with the samfi freedom with which they offered 
themselves to his own mind'*: for it is certain, that 
he miglit have had this very augurate, if he had 
thought it wortli asking for ; nay, in a letter to 
Cato, who could not be ignorant of the fact, he 
says, that he had actually slighted it; which seems 
indeed to liave been the case': for though he was 

*> Cum illu tertiii die post qiiam in curia, qiiam in ros- 
tris, quum in republica flnniiss(>t, intcitcrrima a-tate, 
u)>timo'baibitu, maximis viribu.4, eriperetur bonis omni¬ 
bus atqiic universal civitati_Cum me iiitucns ficntem 

siKUiticMbatiuterruptiH atqiie morieiitibus vucibus, quanta 
imiKiuderct priK'clbi iirbi, quanta tempestns civitati—ut 
nun se emori. quam spoltari suo praisidio cum piitriaiii, 
turn ctiam mo dolerct.—Fx liae igilur domo progressa ilia 
niulier do venoni cclcritato diuciv audobit —l*ro Cadio, 24. 

<' Ft mnmiuid iiovi omiiino: ct quuniam Nepos proficis- 
citur. cuiimm auguratus dcferiitiir, quo quidem uno ego 
ab isfis eupi pos.siim. Vide Icvitiitoni nieaiu ! Hod quid 
ego Iia'o, qua! eupio dcponcre, ct toto anjfgi^ ntquo orani 
cura <pikoiio<pfiv ? Bio, inquain, in anfiuo est; volloni ab 
initio.—Ad Att. ii. 5. 

An iiigotiioiis ]-’rencIi writer, and an English one also 
not loss Ingenious, have tiiken ovionsion from this passage 
to form a bcav.v eliarge against Cicero both in his civil and 
moral cliarnoter, Tho Frenchman descants with great 
gravity on the.foible ofhvman nature, ami the atlonUhing 
meakiu tt o.f our Orator, in tfifferinga thought fodrop/rom 
him, irbich mutt for ever ruin hit credit with potterity, 
and dettroy that high opinion o/hit virtue, which he labouri 
everywhere to inciilcnte. Hut a proper attention to tho 
general tenor of his conduct would easily have oonvinced 
him of tlic absurdity of so severe an interpretation ; and 
the facts praduced hi tliis history abundantly show, that 
tho passage itself cannot admit any other sense than what 
I have given to it, as it is rendered also by Mr. Mongault^ 
tho judicious translator of tho F.pisties to Atticiis'r'Vizr^ 
that the augurate wat the only bait that could tempt him i 
not to go into the measures of the triumvirate, for that was 
never in his thoughts, hut to accept anything from them, 
or sufiTer himself to be obliged to them.—45eo Hist, do 
I’Exil do Ciodron, p. 42; Considerations on tho Life of 
Cicero, p. 27. 

<• Ego tecum, tanquam mcenm loqnor.—Ad Att. viil. 14. 

* Baccnlotiuni deniqne. cum, quemadmudum teexlsti- 
nmro arbitror, non difficlillme oonsoqiil possem, non 
appotivi_^Idem post injurlam acceptaui—studui quam 
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within twenty miloB of Rome, yet he never stirred 
from his retreat to solicit o|p offer himself ibr it, 
wMch he mast necessarily Have done, if*he had 
any real dlf^re to obtain it. 

Cicero’s fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition; his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new magis¬ 
trates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catuius used 
to tell him, that he had no cause to fear anything; 
for that one good consul was sufficient to protect 
him; and Rome had never known two bad ones in 
office together, except in Cinna’s tyranny'. But 
that day was now come; and Rome saw in this 
year, what it had never seen before in peaceful 
times since its foundation, two profligate men 
advanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius ; 
the one, the father-in-law of Caesar, the other, the 
creature of Pompey. Before their 
*" entrance into office, Cicero had con- 

'^txiss ' Chived great hopes of them, and not 
I.. cALVi'm- without reason; for, by the marriage 
Nios riso, bis daughter, he was allied to Piso; 

•. oABiMius. who continued to give him all the 
marks of his contidence, and had 
employed him, in his late election, to preside over 
the votes of the leading century ; and when he 
entered into his office, on the firtt of January, 
asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassuss: and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 
not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him*’. But he presently found himself deceived: 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea¬ 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of, the people, two of the beat govern- 
) meats of the empire; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
j Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia: and 
when this last was not thought good enough, and 
I Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 

I it was exchanged soon after for Syria, with a power 
of making war upon the Parthians'. For this price 
j they agreed to serve him in all his designs, and 
! particularly in the oppression of Cidero ; who, on 

I ornattssima sixths populiquc Koniani du me judicia inter- 
cederc. Itaquo ct augur pustca fieri volui, quod antca 
neglexeram.—Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

' Andicram ex sapieiitissinio hnmine, Q. Catiilo, non 
saepe unum conaulem iniprobum, duns veronunquitiii post 
Romam conditam, excepto illo Cinnano tempore, fulsse. 
Qtiare meamcausam semper fore firmissimam dieere solc- 
bat,dnm vel unus In republfca consul esact.—Post Jted. in 
Sen. 4. 

g Consules se optimc ostendunt.—Ad Quint. Frat. I. 2, 

Tu nilserioors me aflinem tuum, quern tuis comitiis pr®- 
rogativ® primum oustodem pr®feceras; quern kalendis 
Januariistcrtio loco'ientcntiani rogaras, coiistriotum inimi- 
clareipuUiewtradidisti.—Postlted. in Sen. 7 ; lii i*iM.6, 0, 
b The author of the Exile of Cieerot to aggravate the per- 
^ fidy of Gabinius, tells us, that Cicero bad defended liim in 
' naq^ital cause, and produces a fragment of the oration: 
but he mistakes the time of the fact; for that defence was 
not made till sevcml years after tliis consulsiiip ; as we 
Shalt see hereafter in its proper place.—Hist, do I'ExU de 
Ciodron, p. 1 IS. 

■ Fcedus feocrunt cum tribune plebis pabun, ut ah eo 
provlncias acciperent, quas vellent—id autem fiediis moo 
sanguine ictum sandri posse dicebant.—Pro Bext. 1(1. 

Cut quldem cum Ciliciam dedlsses, mutasti paetkmem 
et Oabinio, pretio amplificato, Byriam nominuUin dedlsti. 
—Pro Domo, 8. 


that account, often calls them, not consuls, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their country^. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in their 
morals, yet very different in their tenupers. _ Piso 
had been accused the year before, by P. Clodius, of 
plundering and oppressing the allies: when by 
throwing himself at the feet of his judges in the 
most abject manner, and in the midst of a violent 
rain, he is said to have moved the compassion of 
the bench, who thought it punishment enough for 
a man of his birth, to be reduced to the necessity 
of prostrating himself so miserably,daad rising so 
deformed and besmeared with dirt'. But in truth, 
it was Caesar’s authority that saved him, and recon¬ 
ciled him at the same time to ClodiOs. In his 
I outward carriage he affected the mien and garb of 
a philosopher, and his aspect greatly contributed 
to give him the credit of that character: he was 
severe in his looks, squalid in his dress, slow in 
hm speech, morose in his manners, the very picture 
or antiquity, and a pattern of the ancient republitu 
ambitious to be thought a patriot, and a reviver M 
the old discipline. But this garb of rigid virtue 
covered a most lewd and vicious mind: be was ' 
surrounded always with Greeks, to imprint a notion j 
of his learning : but while others entertained them j 
for the improvement of their knowledge, he, for i 
the gratification of his lusts, as his cooks, his | 
pimps, or his drunken companions. In short, he 
was a dirty, sottish, stupid Epicurean ; wallowing 
in alkthe low and filthy pleasures of life; till a false 
opinion of his wisdom, the splendour of Ids great 
family, and the smoky images of ancestors, whom 
he resembled in nothing but his complexion, re¬ 
commended him to the consulship ; which exposed 
the genuine temper and talents of the 

Ills colleague Gabinius was no liypocrite, but a 
professed rake from the beginning ; gay, foppish, 
luxurious ; always curled and perfumed, and living 
in a per|>etual debauch of gaming, wine, and women; 
void of every principle •? virtue, honour, and pro¬ 
bity ; and so de.“perate in bis fortunes, through the 
extravagance of his pleasures, that he had no other 
re.source, or liopes of subsistence, but from the 

k Non iH)nsiiIcs, sod mercatorea provinciiiruni, ac veiidi- 
toroH vc’-stra- digiiitiflifl'—I’ost Itial. in Stju. 4. 

i L. i'iso, a 1*. Flodio aci-usiitus. quod graves ct intolera- 
biles injurins soeiis intiiliKsot, Iiuud dnbi® ruin® inetuin 
fortuito anxilio vitavit—quia Jam satis gmves cum p®iias 
srwiis dedisso arbitrati sunt line dcdiictinn necessitatis, nt 
alijicere sc tarn supplicltcr, uut attollcre turn defuriuiter 
cogcrotur.—Val. Max. viii. I. 

Qiiani teter incedebut y quam tniculentiis ? qiiam ter- 
ribilis as|iectu Y Aliqiicm to ex barbatis illis, cxompiinu 
vetei'is imperii, inmKincinuntiquitatiB.coIiiincn reipublic®, 
dicercs intueri. Vestitus uspcrc, nostra hue purpura plo- 
beia, et jiciic fiisea. Capillu itii horrido, lit—tuntu crat 
graritusin oculo, tonta contraetio frontis, ut illo siiiier- 
cilio resptiblica. tanqnam Atlante cwlum, niti viderctur, 
[Pro Bext. 0.] Quia tristem semper, qiiiataclturmnn, quia 
Hubhorridum atque Incultum videbant, et quod orut eo no¬ 
mine. utingenoruta famlli® frugalitos videretur; favoliant 
—eteniin animus ejus vultii, fiagitia parietibus tegebantur 
'—laudabat homo doctus philosiqilios nesoio quo®—[Ibid. 

9.] Jocebatin suoOr®corum feetore et vine—Grieol stlpatl, 
quini in leotulis, s®|io plures.--in Pi® 10, 37- 
His utitur quasi prsfectls libidinum suarum: hi volnp- 
tates omnes vestigant atque odonuitur: hi sunt condltores 
instructoresque couvlvii, Ao.—Post Hed. In Ben. 0. 

Obrepisti ad honores ramre liominuin, oommendatione 
fumosarum imaginuiu, quarum simile nihil babes prvter 
eolorom.—In Phi. 1. 
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S lunder of the repoblic. In hia tribunate, to pay 
is court to Pompey, he exposed to the mob the 
plan of Lucullus’s house, to show what an expen¬ 
sive fabric one of the greatest subjects of Rome 
was building, as he would intimate, out of the spoils 
of the treasury: yet this vain man, oppressed with 
debts, and scarce able to show his head, found 
means, from the perquisites of his consulship, to 
build a much more magnificent palace than Lucullus 
himself had done". No wonder then that two such 
consuls, ready to sacrifce the empire itself to their 
lusts and pleasures, should barter away the safety 
and fortunes of a private senator, whose virtue was 
a standing reproof to them, and u^ose very j)re- 
sence gave ibme check to the free indulgence of 
their vices. 

Clodius having gained the consuls, made his 
next attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with several new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, tha|| 
corn should be distributed gratis to the citizens. 
Secondly, that no magistrates should take the 
auspices, or observe the heavens, when the people 
were actually assembled on public business. 
Thirdly, that the old companies or fraternities of 
the city, which the senate had abolished, should 
be revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those also of higher rank, that the censors 
should not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark of infamy on any man, who was not first 
openly accused and convicted of some crimeaby 
their joint sentence". Tliese laws, though generally 
agreeable, were highly unseasonable ; tending to 
relax tlie public discipline, at a time when it wanted 
most to be reinforced : Cicero took them all to be 
levelled at^imself, and contrived to pave the way 
to his ruin; so that he provided his friend L. Nin- 
nius, one of the tribunes, to jiut liis negative upon 
them, especially on the law of fraternities, which, 
under colour of incorporatiug those societies, gave 
Clodius an opportunity of gUtlicring an army, and 
enlisting into his service all the scum and dregs of 
tlie cityt*. L)ion Cassius says, that Clodius, fearing 
lest this opposition sliould retard the effect of his 
other projects, persuaded Cicero, in an amicable 
conference, to witlidraw his trib^inc, and give no 
interruption to his laws, upon a prtJinise and con¬ 
dition that he would not make any attemjit against 
himt: but we find from Cicero’s account, that it 
was the advice of his friends, which induced him 
to be quiet against his own judgment; because the 
laws themselves were popular, and did not per¬ 
sonally affect him : though he blamed himself soon 
afterwards for his indolence, and expostulated with 
Atticus for advising him to it; when he felt to his 
cost the advantage which Clodius had gained by it'. 

" Alter unxiiontisaHluous.caluirii8tratuc<ima, dospieieus 
oonsviaHstuproriim—fefullitneminem—luuniuoiheiiicrsum 
subito ex diutumistcncbrlslustroruni ue stuproruni—vino, 
ganois, lennclnilH, adulteriiHqiie oonfcctum —Pro tJext. 9. 

<;ur lUo gurgcH, holuatuBtecmii simul reipublica- simgul- 
nem, ad uwlum tamen extruxit villom in'fusoulaau visce- 
rlbus serorfl.—Pro Homo, 47. 

® VId. Orat. in Pison. 4. ct notas Asconii.—I)io, 1. xxxvlll. 
p. 07. 

P Collegia, non oa solum, quo; senatus sustulorat, restl- 
tuta, sed innumerabiiia quoxlam nova ex omni fa*ce urbls 
ao servitio cx)noitata.—^In Pisou. 4. 

4 Dio, 1. xxxvlll. p. 67. 

' Nunquam eases passus mihf persuader!, utUe nobis esse 
legem de cullegUs perferri.—Ad Att. iU. 15. 


For the true design of all these laws was, to 
introduce only with be|ter grace the grand plot of 
the play, the banishment of Cicero, whidi was now 
directly attempted by a special law, impoi^g, that 
whoever had taken the life of a citizen nocondemned 
and without a trial, should be prohibited from fire 
and water*. Though Cicero was not named, yet 
he was marked out by the law : his crime was, the 
putting Catiline’s accomplices to death; which, 
though not done by his single authority, but by a 
general vote of the senate, and after a solemn hear¬ 
ing and debate, wag alleged to be illeg^, and con¬ 
trary to the liberties of the people. Cicero finding 
himself thus reduced to the condition of a criminal, 
changed his habit upon it, as it was usual in the 
case of a public impeachment, and appeared about 
the streets in a sordid or mourning gown, to excite 
the compassion of bis citizens ; whilst Clodius, at 
the head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult 
him at every turn; reproaching him for his cow¬ 
ardice and dejection, and tlirowiug dirt and stones 
^ at him*. But Cicero soon gathered friends enough 
about him to secure him from such insults: “ the 
whole body of the knights and the young nobility, 
to the number of twenty thousand", with young 
Crassus at their head, who all changed their habit, 
aud perpetually attended him about the city, to 
implore the prot^tion and assistance of the people.” 

The city was now in great agitation, aud every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the temple of Concord, while Cicero’s 
friends assembled in tlie capitol; whence all the 
knights and the young nobles went in tiieir habit 
of mourning to throw themselves at the teet of the 
consuls, and beg their interposition in Cicero’s 
favour. Fiso kejit his house that day on purpose 
to avoid' tluim ; but Gabiuius received them with 
intolerable rudeness, though their petition was 
seconded by the intreaties and tears of tlie whole 
senate : he treated Cicero’s character and consul¬ 
ship with the utmost derision, and repulsed the 
whole company with threats and insults for their 
fruitless pains to support a sinking cause. This 
raised great indignation in the assembly,—where 
the tribune Ninnius, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of tlie consul, made a moti on, that 
the senate also should change their Habit with the 
rest of the city ; wliich was agreed to instantly 
by a unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum, where he 
declared to the people from the rostra, “that men 
were mistaken to imagine that the senate had any 
power in the republic; that the knights should pay 
dear for that day’s work, when, in Cicero’s con¬ 
sulship, they kept guard in the capitol with their 
drawn swords : and that the hour was now come 
when those, who lived at that time in fear, should 
revenge themselves on their enemies : and to con¬ 
firm the truth of what he said, he banished L. 
Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred miles from 
the city, for his distinguished zeal and activity 
Cicero’s service* ;’’ an act of power which no 

• Q.ui oivem Uomanum indemnatmu iierimisset, ci aqua 
et igni interdiceretur.—^VcU. Vat. if. 45. 

* I'lutarch. in Cicero. 

“ Pro me pnesento senatus, hominuinque vlginti milDa 
vestem mutaverunt.—Post Red. ad Quir. 3. 

s Itio Butito oum Inoredibilis in Capitolium inuUltudo 
ox tota urbe, cunctaque Italia convenisset, vestem mutan- 
dam omnes, meque etiam omni ratione, private oonsUio, 
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consul before him had ever presumed to exert on 
any citizen; which was foPowcd presently " by an 
edict from both the consuls, forbidding the senate 
to pat^|sir late vote in execution, and enjoining 
them to resume their ordinary dress J". And where 
is there,” says Cicero, “in all history, a more illus¬ 
trious testimony to the honour of any man than 
that all the honest by private inclination, and the 
senate by a public decree, should change their 
habit for the sake of a single citizen' ?” 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor jier- 
sonaliy affected by it: the terms of it were general 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those who had 
taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether this 
was his case or not, was not yet the point in issue, 
but to be the subject of anoAer trial; so that by 
making himself a criminal before his time, he 
shortened the trouble of his enemies, discouraged . 
his friends, and made his case more desperate than 
he needed to have done ; whereas, if he had taken. 
the part of commending or slighting the law, as 
being wholly unconcerned in it, and when he came 
to be actually attacked by a second law, and 
brought to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baffled the malice 
of his prosecutors. He was sen^ble of his error 
when it was too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that being a stander-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he would suffer him to make 
such blunders *. 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet explicitly 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was bis near kinsman, took occa¬ 
sion to make him a visit, in hopes to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the sutliority of 
the senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, as Cicero afterwards told 
the senate, “ coming out from a little dirty hovel, 
frcsli from the last night’s debauch, with his siip- 

quoniuin publicis ducibus rcRpiiDlica enrerct. defi/ndcndiuii 
piitarunt. Krat eodem tem pore senatiis in a-de ('oncordia-, 
—cum flens universus ordocinriimatinn cntiKidem orabnt, 
nam niter file hon'idusetseverusdomi se cnnbiilto teiiebat. 
Uua tum<;;ujQerbia c<i.'num illud ac lalicsnmplissinii ordinis 
prwes ef elarisklmorum eivium laci'ynms repudiuvit ? AJo 
ipsuiti ut contenibit hclliio patria-?—Vestris preeibus u 
lutmne Istn repiidiatis, vir incredibiti tide— L. Niniiiiis ad 
senatum de republica rctidit. K-nntiisquefrcqucnHvcstciii 
pro mca salute niutandam ccnsiiit.—Kxaidmatus evolat o 
senatii—adviicut coneionein—errare lioniines, si etiaiu turn 
senatum aliqnid in repiibliea posse arbitrarentur.—Venisse 
tompns iis, qul in tiinurc fiiissimt, iilcisccndi sc—1.. La- 
niiam—^in conelone lelCKavit, wlixitque ut ab urbe abesset 
milliapassiiumducenta—[ProSext. 11,12, IS; it. Post Red. 

In Sen. S ] Quod ante id tonipus civi Jtuinaiio ooiitiglt ne- 
niini.—Rp. Fam. xi. id. 

T Cum Bubito edicimt duo consules.utadsiium vestitum 
senatoi-es redirent.—^Ep. Fam. xi. 14. 

< Quid enim quisqiiam potest ex onin! meniorla siimore 
hinstrius, quam pro uno oivo et bonos ouines privato con- 
"fShsu, et unlversum senatum publico consilio tnutasse 
vestom ?—Ibid. 12. 

a Nam prior lex nos nihil leedcbat: quam si, ut eat pro- 
mulgata, laudare volulssemus, ant, ut erat nc;rliKcndu, 
negligere, nocere omnino nobis non potnisset Dio mlhl i 
primum menm consilium defuit; sod etiam obfult. C'a-ci, 
CKci, inquam, fuimuf/ in vestitu mutando, in po|iiilu 
rogando. Quod, nisi nominatim rnecurn agi cceptiim esset, 
pemioiosum fiiit.—Me, moos niels trndidi iidmicis, In- 
spectnnte et tacento te; qiii, si non plus ingenio vaicbus 
quam ego, certe timebas minus,—Ad Att. iii. IS. 


pers on, his head muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of 
it: he excused his dress, and smell of wine, on the 
account of his ill health, fur which he was obliged, 
he said, to take some vinous medicines ; but he 
kept them standing all the while in that filthy place, 
till they had finished their business.” As soon as 
Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly told them 
that “ Gabinius was so miserably poor as not to be 
able to show his head, and must be utterly ruined 
if he could not procure some rich province ; that 
he had hopes of one from Clodinff, but despaired 
of anything from the senate ; that for bis own part 
it was his busness to humour him on this occasion, 
as Cicero hau humoured liis culleagihi in his con¬ 
sulship ; and that there was no reason to imjdore 
the help of tlie ttonsuls, since it was every man’s 
duty to look to himself’;” which was all that 
they could get from him. 

b Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
his law with great vigour; and calling the 
people into the Flaminian circus, summoned thither 
also the young nobles and the knights who were 
so busy in Cicero’s cause, to give an account of 
their conduct to tliat assembly : but as soon as 
they appeared, he ordered his slaves and mer¬ 
cenaries to fall upon them with drawn swords and 
volleys of stones in so rude a manner, that Horten- 
sius was almost killed, and Yihienu.s, another 
senator, so desperately hurt, that lie died soon after 
of his wounds''. Here he produced the two con¬ 
suls, to deliver their sentiments to the people on 
the merit of Cicero’s consulship ; when Gabinius 
declare.d, witli great gravity, that he utterly con¬ 
demned the putting citizens to death without a 
trial. Piso only said, that he had nlw{.ys been on 
the merciful side, mid had a great aversion to 
cnielty'*. Tlie reason of lioldiiig this assembly in 
the Flaminian circus, without the gates of Rome, 
<was to give Cicsar an opportunity of assisting at 
it, who, being now insfested with a military com¬ 
mand, could not apjieur within the walls. Caisar, 
tlierefore, being called upon, after the consuls, to 
deliver his mind on the same question, declared, 
that “ the proceedings against Lentulus and the 
rest were irregular and illegal ; but that he cnnld 
not approve thfe Tiesign of punishing anybody for 
them ; tiiat all tlie world knew his sense of the 
matter, and that he hud given his vote against 
taking away their lives, yet he did not think it 
right to propound a law at this time about things 
tliat were so long past'.” Tills answer was artful, 
Egeru—(iabiniiim; siiio provinela stare nun |h)sno : 
spciii habere a tribimo jilebis—a soiiatu quidem rlcsperussu: 
Iiiijus te cupiditati ebseqiii, siciit ego fueissi'm in collega 
ineo: nihil esse quod prwNidiinn oonsiilimi implorm'cm; 
slbi qiieinque consiilcre oportere, 4tc. — In I’ison. 6 . 

' Qui a^csse nobilissinius adolescimtes, lionestissimog 
cqiiites RouianoK deprecatorcH mow salutisjussurlt; eosque 
operuriiin suai-um gludiis et lapidibus objccerit.—Fro 
Bext. 12. 

'Vidi hime Ipsum Ilortcmsfum, lumen et onmmontnm 
relpiiblicB! pwne Interflei servorum uiunu—qua in turba C. 
'Vibienus, senator, vir uptiinus, etini Ikh; cum esset uiia, 
Itaest muletatus, ut vitaiii amiserit.—Fro Mil. 14. 

d Fressa voce et temiilonta, qiiud in elves indemnatns 
esset animadversuiii, id sibi dixit gravis aiiotor velicmen- 
tlssime displiccre —Fost Red. in Ben. U. 

Cum esses intcrnigatus quid seiitircs de consulatu nieo, 
respondes, orudolitatem tllii non plncore. [In Pis. 0.] Te 
semper misetiuerdein fulsse.—Fost Red. in Ben. 7. 

' Die, 1. xxxvili. p. 6». 
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and agreeable to the part which he was then acting; 
for while it conhrnied the foundation of CJodius’s 
iaw, it carried a show of moderation towards 
Cicero, or, a^an ingenious writer expresses it, left 
appearances only to the one, but did real service 
to the other ^ 

In tins same assembly, Clodins got a new law 
likewise enacted, that made a great alteration in 
the constitution of the republic, viz. the repeal of 
the Aiilian and Fusian laws, by which the people 
were left at liijerty to transact all public business, 
even on the da^s called fasti, without being liable 
to be obstructed by the magistrates on any pretence 
whatsoevertf. The two laws, now repealed, had 
been in fordo about a hundred yearn''; and made 
it unlawful to act anything with the people, while 
the augurs or consuls were observing the heavens 
and taking the auspices. This wise constitution 
was the main sup])ort of the aristocratical interest, 
and a perpetuaj curb ,to the petulance of factious 
tribunes, whose (diief opportunity of doing mischit7 
lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace. 
Cicero therefore frequently laments the loss of 
these two laws, as fatal to the republic; he calls 
them “ the most sacred and salutary laws of the 
state, the fences of tlieir civil peace and quiet, the 
very walls and bulwarks of the republic, which had 
held out against the fierceness of the Gracchi, the 
audaciousness of Saturninus, the mobs of 1 )rusus, 
the bloodshed of Cinna, the arms of Sylla't« be 
abolished at last by the violence of this worthless 
tribune. 

Poinpey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the strongest assurances of liis friendship, and been 
frequent mtd open in ins visits to him, began now, 
as tile )>lol ripaiied towards a crisis, to grow cool 
and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
lest he might he in<1ui:ed at last to protect him, 
were employing all their arts “ to infuse jealousies 
and suspicions into him ol» a design against him 
from Cicero. They posted some of their confidants 
at Cicero’s house, to watch his coming thither, 
and to admonish him, by whispers and billets put 
into his hands, to be cautious of venturing himself 
there, and to take better care of his life; which 
was inculcated to him likewise s8 strongly at home 
by peq)etual letters and messages from pretended 
friends, that he thought fit to withdraw himself 

t Esil do Cii'tron, p. I.'tl. 

K lisdein coiisulibiisscdcntibus atquo inspcctantibiis lata 
lex eht, lie iitispiela valorcnt. lie (piis ebnuneiari't, no qufs 
lest fnterceileret: nt oinniliiis fastis diebus legeiii ferre 
iieerct: ut lex yHtia, lex Fiisia no vuleret, tina una ropa- 
tionc quts mill intelliRat, unlvcrsam rompublieam esse 
doletam? ri'roSext. 15.] Bustiilit duns leges, jllliimi et 
Fusiain, maxima reipublica' salutaies.—lieliarusp.Itesp, 

27. 

The diet/aiti wore the days on wliicli the courts of law 
were open, and tlieprsitors sat to lietir enust's. whieli were 
uuirked for tliat purpose in the ealciidars: but before tliis 
Clodian law It was not allowed to transact any business 
upon Uiem with tlio people. 

b Centum propo anuos legem .Viliam ot Viisiam tenue- 
ramus.—^In I'ison. 6. 

i Uoinde sanotissimas logos, Jiiliam ot Pusiani, quie In 
firaoohurmn feroeitate, ot in audaoia ISstumiul; et in col- 
Iiivlone Urusi, et in oruore Clnnano, etiani inter Syllana 
anna vixerunt, solus coiiculearis av proiiibilopiitaris. [fn 
Vatin. !).] I'Topi^ooula murique tronquillitatis et otlL 
—In risen. 4. I 


from the city, to his house on the Alban hillb.” 
It cannot be iraagined|that he could entertain any 
real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cicero’s cha¬ 
racter and his own make that incredible Mbut if be 
bad conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
them both, lest they might possibly attempt some¬ 
what in Cicero's name, and, by the opportunity of 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the same time. But the roost probable 
I conjecture is, that being obliged, by his engage¬ 
ments with Cfesar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he was wilting to 
humour these insinuations, as giving the most 
plausible pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still with him not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city, de¬ 
termined to run all hazards, and expose their lives 
for his safety'; and was more than a match for all 
the strength of Clodius and the consuls, if the 
triumvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came therefore to extremity, he thought it advis¬ 
able to press Pompey in such a manner, as to 
know for certain what he had to expect from him: 
some of his chief friends undertook this task; 
Lucnlltts, Torquatus, Lentulns, &c., who, with a 
numerous attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban vilfe, and to intercede with him not 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. • He re¬ 
ceived them civilly, though coldly ; referring them 
wholly to the consuls, and declaring, " that he, 
being only a private man, could not pretend to 
take the field against an armed tribune, without a 
public authority ; but if the consuls, by a decree 
of the .senate, would ente,r into the affair, he would 
presently arm himself in their defence"'.” With 
this answe*they addressed themselves again to the 
consuls ; but with no better success than before. 
Gahinius treated them rudely; but Piso calmly 
told them, that he was not so stout a consul as 
Torquatus and Cicero had been; that there was no 
need of arms, or fighting; that Cicero might save 
the republic a second time, if he pleased, by with¬ 
drawing himself, for if he staid it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; and in short, that 
neither he, nor liis colleague, nor his^,a»n in-law 
C»!.sar, would relinquish the party of the tribune". 

k Cum iidem ilium, ut mo metuerct, iiieeavorot, mi«iu- 
criint: iidnm me, niilii ilium uni caau inimiciaaiiuum, 
diooront..—Pro Dome), 11. 

Qiioni—ilunii moai certi linmines nd cam rem compnaiti 
mnnuorunt, ut cssot oautior; ejiisque vita: a me insidios 
apud me deini puaitHH esse dixcriint: atquo liano ei suspi- 
ciunom alii litcris mittendis, alii niinciis, alii coram ipat 
excitavonmt, ut illo, cum a mo oorte niliil timeret, all 
illis, no quid moo nomino molircntur, cavendum piitaret. 
—Pro Sext. 111. 

' Si ego In causa tarn bona, tanto atndio senatus, con¬ 
sensu tarn incrcdibili bonorum omniiini, tarn parato, tota 
dcniqiioItalia ad oiimom coiitentioncni oxpedita.—Ibid. iC. 

I" Nonno ad te L. Lcntulus, L. Torquatus. M, Lucullua 
vcnlt ? ttul omnes ad cum, muUiqne mortalos oratunewr" 
Albannm obwcratiimqno vonorant, no mens fortunas dcso- 
roret, cum reipublica’ fortunis oonjunctus.—tSccontraar- 
niatiim tribunum plebis sine oonsilio publico decertaro 
nolle: consulibusex aenatuscunsultorempubticom defen- 
dentibus, so aritia surapturum.—In Pison. ,11. 

" Quid, intclix, respondcris ?—Te non esse tarn fortem, 
quam ipso Turquatus In consulutu fuisset. aut ego: niliU 
opus esse arrois, niliU contentione: me tH>asu itenim rem- 
piiblicam servaro, si cessissem; inilnitam cseilcm fore, si 
rosUtissem. Dcinde ad extremum, ncque se, iiequo gene- 
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iJter tiiia repitlae, Cicero resolved to make kis 
last flffort on PompOTi by ttyrowing himself in per- 
(bn ait bis fbet. nntarch tells us, that Pompey 
slipped out at a back door, and would not see hiln: 
bttt It is certain, from Cicero’s account, that he was 
admitted to an audience; “ and when he began to 
press and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly refused to help 
him ; alleging in excuse of himself, the necessity 
which he was under of acting nothing against the 
will of Caesar®.” This experiment convinced 
Cicero that he had a much greater power to con¬ 
tend with than what had yet appeared in sight: he 
called therefore a council of Ms friends, with intent 
to take bis final resolution, agreeably to their 
advice. The question was, whether it was best to 
stay and defend himself by force, or to save the 
effusion of blood by retreating till the storm should 
blow over. Lucullus advi.sed the first; but Cato, 
and above all Hortensius, warmly urged the last; 
which concurring also with Atticus’s advice, as 
well as the fears and entreaties of all his own 
family, made him resolve to quit the field to his 
enemies, and submit to a voluntary exilci*. 

A little before his retreat, he took a small statue 
of Minerva, which had long been reverenced in his 
family as a kind of tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the Capitol, placed it in the teihple of Jupiter, 
under the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
citys. His view might possibly be to signify, that 
after he had done all which human prudence could 
contrive for the defence of the republic, he was 
now forced to give it up to the protection of the 
gods, since nothing less than the interposition of 
some deity could preserve it from ruin ; or rather, 
as he himself seems to intimate, in the uncertain 
issue of his flight, and the plunder of his goods 
which was likely to ensue, he had a mind to pre¬ 
serve this sacred image, in the most conspicuous 
part of the city, as a monument of his services, 
which would naturally excite an affectionate re- ; 
membrance of him in the people, by letting them j 
see that his heart was still there, where he hud 1 
deposited his gods. After this act he withdrew j 
himself in the night, escorted by a numerous guard i 
of friendcu^ly), after a day’s journey or two, left ! 
him, with great expressions of tenderness, to I 
pursue his way towards Sicily ; which he proposed | 
for the place of his residence, and where, for his ! 
eminent services to the island, he assured himself | 
of a kind reception and safe retreat. 


SECTION V. 

The wretched alternative to which Cicero was 
reduced, of losing either his country or his life, is 
suflicient to confute all the cavils of those who, 

neque collogam suum tribuno plebU dcfuturuni.— 
In PiBon. 31. 

“ Is, qui nos sibi quondam ad podes stratos no Bubleva- 
bat quidem, qul no nihil contra hujua voluntatum focere 
posse alebat.—Ad Att. x, 4. 

p Laoryms meorum mo ad mortem ire prohibuorunt.— 
Ibid. 4; inutarch. In Cicerp. 

4 Nos, qui iUameustodemurbis, omnibus crcptlsnnstris 
rebus ao perditls, violari ab impiispossi non stimus, earaquo 
ex nostra domo In Ipsius patris domum detulimus —lie 
Leg. H. 17. 


from a hint or two in hia writings obscurdy thrown 
out and not weil understood, are so forward to 
charge him with the levity of temporising, or sell¬ 
ing himself for any bribe which could feed his 
vanity : for nothing is more evident than that he 
might not only have avoided this storm, but ob¬ 
tained whatever honours he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and lending 
his authority to the support of their power; and 
that the only thing which provoked Ctesar to bring 
this calamity upon him, was to see all his offers 
slighted, and his friendship utterly rejected by 
him*. This he expressly declares to the senate, 
who were conscious of the truth of it, “ that Cwsar 
bad tried all means to induce him to^tuke part in 
the acts of his consulship; had offered him com¬ 
missions and lieutenancies of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire; io make him 
even a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to 
hold him in the same rank of friendship with 
Tompey himself: all which 1 refused (says he), 
not out of slight to Ca;sar, but constancy to my 
principles,.and because I thought the acceptance 
of them unbecoming the cbaruo.ter which 1 sus¬ 
tained : how wisely I will not dispvite ; but I am 
sure that it was firmly and bravely; wlien, instead 
of baffling the malice of my enemies, as 1 could 
easily have done by that help, 1 chose to suffer any 
violence, rather than to desert your interest, and 
descend from my own rank**.” 

Ooisar continued at Rome till he saw Cicero 
driven out of it; Imt had no sooner laid down 
his consulship tlian he began to be attacked and 
aft'ronted himself by two of the new pra:tors, 1,. 
Domitius and C. Memmius, who called in question 
the validity of his acts, and made several efforts in 
the senate to get them aniinlled by public authority. 
But the senate had no stomacii to meddle with an 
affair so delicate ; so tlint the whole ended in some 
fruitless debates and altercations; and Cicsar, to 
prevent all attempts df that kind in his absence, 
took care always, by force of bribes, to secure the 
leading magistrates to his interests, and so went 
I off to his province of Gaul'-'. But as this unex- 
I peoted opposition gave some little ruffle to the 
! triumvirate, so it served them as an additional 
I excuse for their%c*aviour towards Cicero; alleging, 

; that their own dangers were nearer to tliein tlian 
i other people’s, and that they were obliged for their 
own security not to irritate so popular a tribune as 
Clodius"'. 

* Hoc sibi contraxisso vWebatur Cicero, quod inter xx. 
viroH diviclondo agro Camponu esse iioluissot—Veil. Pat. il. 
45; Ad Att. ix, 2. 

*> Consul cgit eas res, quarum mo partlclpCm case voluit. 
—Mo illc ut quinqueviratum acclpcrem logavlt: me in 
tribus sibi conjiinctlasimisconsularibus esse voluit; mill! 
Icgutinncm, quam vellem, quanto cum houore vellcm, 
detulit. Ituw ego non ingrato anlmo, sod obstinatlone 
quadom sentontis ropudiavl, Ao.—Del’rov. Cons. 1?. 

c Functus consulatu, C. Memmio, L. Uoniitio pretorl- 
bua, de superioris anni actis referentibus, cognitionem 
senatui dotulit! noo illo susciplento, triduoque jier Irritas 
altorcationcs absumpto, in provinciom ablit—ad sceurita- 
tem igltur postori temporis in roagno negntio babutt obli- 
garo semper annuos mogistratus, et e petitoribus non alios 
adjuvare, aut ad bonorem patl perveniro. quam qui sibi 
recepisaent propugnaturos absentiam suam.—Sueton. J. 
Cam. 23. 

4 1111 autem allqno turn tlmoreperterrltl, quod acta ilia, 
atque omnea res anni superioris labcfaotari a preetoribus, 
inSrinari a senatu, atque prlnoipibus clvitatis putabont. 
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At soon aa it was known that Cicero was gone, 
Clodius filled the forum with bis band of slaves and ! 
incendiaries, and published a second law to the 
Roman people, as he called them, though there 
was not one honest citizen or man of credit amongst 
them*. The law, as we majrgather from the scat* 
tered passages of it, was conceived in the following 
terms:— 

“Whereas, M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
to death unheard and uncondcmned ; and for that 
end forged th% authority and decree of the senate : 
may it please you to ordain that he be interdicted 
fropn fire and water; that nobody presume to har¬ 
bour or reseive him, on pain of (mgth; and that 
whoever shall move, speak, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he shall be treated as a 
public enemy, unless those should first be recalled 
to life whom Cicero unlawfully put to death*.” 

The law was drawn by ,Sext. Clodius, the kinsman 
and prime minister of the tribune ; though Vatinius 
also laid some claim to it, and was the only one of 
scnatorian rank who openly approved its. Tt was 
essentially null and invalid, both for the matter 
and the form : for in the first plae.e it was not pro¬ 
perly a law, but what they called a privilege, or an 
act to inflict penalties on a particular citizen by 
name, without any previous trial, which was 
expressly prohibited by the most sacred and funda¬ 
mental constitutions of the republic’'. Secon4lly, 
the terms of it were so absurd, that they annulled 
themselves ; for it enacted, not that Cicero may or 
slumld be, but that he be interdicted,—which was 
impossible ; since no power on earth, says Cicero, 
can make a thing to be done before it be done'. 
Thirdly, the penal clause being grounded on a 
suggestioif notig-iously false, that Cicero had forged 
tlie decrees of the senate, it could not possibly 
stand for want of a foundation’*. Lastly, thougli 
it provided that nobody should harbour him, yet it 
had not ordered him to expelled, or enjoined 
him to quit the city’. It was the custom, in all 

triliiinum piipularem a so alioiiare nuloiHUit, sna(|iic silri 
propiora iHirivula esse, qtiutii moa, loquebantur.—Pro 
Koxt. lU. 

Non dcniqnc suifmgit latorom in ista tua prosoriptiono 
qnouquam, nisi fiirem ae sicariiiiu r%)ft'ire ]>utiiisti.—I’ro 
Jhtnio, 1(i. • 

' Vid. Pro Homo. 10, l!l, 20 : Post Ued. in Ron. ii. 10. 

S llano tibi logom 8. Clodius scripslt—homini egentis- 
simo no facinorosisHlnio S. Clodio, socio tui sangiiliiis.— 
1|4 k: tu Hcriptoro, boo oonsiliaritt. boo ministri>“rompubll- 
eam perdidisti. [Pro Domo, ii. 10,10.] llle iinus ordinis 
nostri disoessu moo—palom cxsHltavit.—Pro Soxt. 04. 

b Vetant legos sacrataB, votant Xll. tabulae, leges privatis 
liominibusirrogari. Idestcnim j/r/fiVr^iuw.—Prol)omo,l7. 

i Non tulit ut intordicatursed ut intordictum sit—Sexto 
noster, bona vonia, quoniam jam dialocticus os—quod fao- 
tum, non ost, sit factum, ferri ad pupulum, ant verbis 
ullis sanciri, aut suflragiis conilriuari pi»tc8t ? [ Ibid. 10.] 
Cluld si iis verbis scripta est ista prosoriptio, ut so ipsa dis- 
Hulvat ?—Ibid. ID. 

N. B. The distinction bore intimated between inlerdi- 
catUTt and interdictum tit, deserves the attention of all 
grammarians. They are commonly used indifforontiy, m 
terms wholly equivalent; yet acoordlug to Cicero’s criti¬ 
cism, the one, we see, makes the sense absurd, where the 
other is Just and proper. 

k Eat enim, quod M. Tullius faUnm senatus oonsultum 
retulerit, si igltur retu)U falsum senatus consiiltum, turn 
est rogatio: si non retuUt, nulla est—Pm Domo, 19, 

1 TuUstl de me ne reolperer, non ut exirom—^poenn est, 
qui leoeperlt; quam omnes negUxerunt; ejeotiu nulla est. 
—Ibid. 20. 


laws made by tb^ tribrn, to insert the name of the 
tribe which was first cdled to vote, and of the 
man who first voted init for the kw, that be might 
be transmitted ^wn with the kw itself, as the 
principal esponser and promoter of it™. This 
honour was given to one Sednlius, a mean obscure 
fellow, without any settled habitation, who yet 
afterwards declared that he was not in Rome at the 
time, and knew nothing at all of the matter: which 
gave Cicero occasion to observe, when he was re¬ 
proaching Clodius with this act, that Sedulius might 
easily be the first voter, who, for want of a lodging, 
used to lie all night in the forum; but it was 
strange, that when he was driven to the necessity 
of forging a leader, he should not be able to find a 
more reputable one". 

With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published at the same time, which, according to 
the stipulation already mentioned, was to be the 
pay and price for it; to grant to the two consok 
the provinces above specified, with a provision of 
whatever troops and money they thought fit®. 
Both the laws passed without opposition ; and 
Clodius lost no time in patting the first of them in 
execution, but fell to work immediately in plunder¬ 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero’s bouses, 
both in the citf and the country. The best part 
of his goods was divided between the two consuls ; 
the marble columns of his Palatine house were 
carried publicly to Piso’s father-in-law, and the 
rich furniture of his Tusculan villa to his neighbonr 
Gabinius, who removed even the trees of his plan¬ 
tations into his own groundsr: and to make the 
loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, Clodius 
consecrated the area on which it stood to the per¬ 
petual ser^'ce of religion, and built a temple upon 
it to the goddess Liberty s. 

While Cicero's house was in flames, the two 
consuls, with all their seditious crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and for having revenged 
the death of their old friends on the head of Cicero: 
where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gabinius 
openly bragged tiiat he had always been the fa- 

|» Tribus Rcrgia principium fuit: prtftrffi? Sextus L. 
F. ViuTO primus scivit. This was tlie form, as appears 
from fragniontsof the old laws.—Vid. Frontin. de Aquaed.; 
Fragment. Legis TUoriac, npud rei agrar. Scriptores; 
I.lv. ix. .lit. 

n Scdulio principe, qnisollio die conflimat Romte non 
fuisse. Qiiud si non fuit, quid te audneius, qui in cjus no¬ 
men inciduris? Ctiiid desperatius, qui no ementiendo 
quidem {lotucriB auetorem adumbrare meliorem ? Sin 
autom is primus scivit, qun^facilepotuit, propter inopiani 
tecti in foro pcmoctons. [Fro Domo, 30.] Quam Sedulius 
se negat sclvisee.—Ibid. 31. 

" tJ t provincias acoiperent, quas ipsi vollent: exercltam 
et pecuninm quontam vellent. [Fro Sext. 10.—In Plson. 
10.] lllo ipso die—mibi reiqiie publicae pomicies, Qabinio 
et Pisoni provinoia rogata ost.—Pro Sext. 24. 

p Uno eodemqiie tempore domusmeadlripiebatur, mw^' 
bat: buna ad viclnum oonsnlem do Falatio; do Tusoulapo 
ad item alterum vicinum oonsulom doferebantor.—Post 
Red. in Sen. 7. 

Cum domus in Falatio, villa in Tusoulano, altera od 
alterum oonsnlem transferebatur, oolumnte marmore* ex 
Rdibus meis, inspectanto populo Romano, ad socerum 
consulis portabantur: in fundum autem vlcinl oonsulis 
non Instruraentum, aut omamenta vUlc, sed etiam arboras 
.transferebantur.—Pro Domo, 24. 

9 Cum sub dloat sa manlbus domum olvls opttai e»er- 
eam-Hsinm maaHms consecrasse.—Ibid. 40. 
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▼OBrite of Catiline; and Pis^, that he was cousin to 
Cethegus'. Clodius, in the mean while, not con¬ 
tent with exerting his vengeance only on Cicero’s 
bouses, pursued his wife and children with the same 
fury: and made several attempts to get young 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, then about six 
years old, with an intent to kill him*; but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia bad taken sanctuary in the temple of 
Vesta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his 
orders, to the public office or tribunal, where be 
was sitting, to be examined about the concealment 
of her husband’s effects ; but being a woman of 
singular spirit and resolution, she bore all his in¬ 
sults with a masculine courage*. 

JBut while Clodius seemed to aim at nothing 
in this affair but the gratification of his revenge, 
he was carrying on a private interest at the same 
time, which he had much at heart. The house, 
in which he himself lived, w'as contiguous to a 
part of Cicero’s ground ; which, being now laid 
open, made that side of the Palatine hill the most 
airy and desirable situation in Rome ; his intention 
therefore was, by the purchase of another house 
which stood next to him, to make the whole area 
his own, with the benefit of the tine portico and 
temple annexed : so that he had no sooner de¬ 
molished Cicero’s house, than he began to treat 
with the owner of the next, Q. Seius Postumus, a 
Roman knight, who absolutely refused to sell it; 
and declared, that Clodius, of all men, should 
never have it, while be lived. Clodius threatened 
to obstruct bis windows; but finding that neither 
his threats nor offers availed anything, he con¬ 
trived to get the knight poisoned ; andt so bought 
the house, after his death, at the sale of his effects, 
by outbidding all who offered for it. His next 
step was, to secure the remaining part of Cicero’s 
area, which was not included in the consecration, 
and was now also exposed by his direction to a 
II public auction : but as it was not easy to find any 
citizen who would bid for it, and he did not care 
to buy it in his own name, he was forced to pro- 
I vide an uJi^ure, needy fellow, called Scato, to pur¬ 
chase itforhiSi, and by that means became master 
of the most sfiacious habitation in all the city". 

r Domns ardebat in Palatio—Cnnsulcs cpulabantiir, ot 
in conjuratnrum gratulationo veraabantur; cum alter se 
Catilinie delicias, alter Ccthegi conBobrintim fuisse diceret. 
—Pro Homo, 24; In Piaon. 11 ; I’m Sext. 24. 

■ Vexabatur uxor niea: liberi ad ncccm qnierobantur. 
—Pm Sext. 24. 

Quid VOS uxor mea miscra ^larat ? Quam vexavistis, 
raptavistis—quid inea Alia ?—Quid parvus filius ?—Quid 
fecerat, quod eum tutiosper insidias intcrficere voluistis? 
—Pro IJomo, 23. 

t A te quidem omnia fieri fortlssinie, ntqne amantissime 
video: noo mlmr; nam ad mo P. Valerius scrlpsit id 
quod ego inaximo cum fletu legi, qiiemadmodum a Vestse 
■S' labuiam Valeriam ducta esses—Bp. Fam. xiv. 2. 

e Ipse cum looi illius, cum sxlium cupiditate flagroret, 
—Pro Domo, 41. 

Monumentiim isie, niinquam aut rcligionem nllara cx- 
oogitavit: liabilare laxe et maguifice voluit: duasque et 
mognas et nobllos domes cnnJunRcre. Eodom piincto 
teniporis quo meus discessns Isti enusam cwdis eripuit, a 
Q. Seio enntendit, ut domum sibi venderet. Cum itle id 
negaret, primo se lumlnibus ejus esse obstruoturum mina- 
batur, Affirmabat Postumus, se vivo, domum suam istins 
nunquam futuram. Acutits adolescens cx istlus .serraone 
intellexit, quid fieri oporteret. llominem veneno aper- ' 


This desolation'of Cicero’s fortunes at home, 
and the misery which he suffered abroad, in being 
deprived of everything that was dear to hfm, soon 
made him repent of the resolution of his flight; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking the advantage of bis fears, 
and the perplexity whi,ch he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Hortensiusand chough he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of 
the strict friendship between them,«yet he accuses 
him very freely to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day insidiously to his house, and with the [j 
greatest profusions of zeal and affcctian, peipetu- i' 
ally insinuating to his hopes and fears that by | 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail of | 
being recalled with glory in three days’time*. Ilor- 
tensins was particularly intimate at this time i 
with Pompey ; and might possibly be employed to ■ 
urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pompey 
the disgrace of being forced to act against him with 
a high hand. But let that be as it will, it was 
Pomjtey’s conduct which shocked Cicero the most; 
not for its being contrary to his oaths, which the 
ambitious can easily dispense with, but to his in¬ 
terest, which they never neglect, but through 
weakness. The consideration of what was useful 
to Pompey made him depend on bis assistance-'’: 
he could have guarded against his treachery, but 
cou^ not suspect him of the folly ()f giving himself 
entirely up to C'Ksar, who was the principal mover 
and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of hi.s own mistakes, 
and the perfidy of his friends, he fretjuenyy laments 
that he had not fried the fate of arms, and resolved 
either to conquer bravely or fall honourably ; which 
he dwells so much upon in his letters, as to seem 
persuaded that it would have hetm his wisest 
course. But this is c problem not easy to be 
solved: it is certain that bis enemies were using 
all arts to urge him to the resolution of retreating; 
as if they apprehended the consequences of his 
stay : and that the real aim of the triumvirate 
was, not to destrw, but to humble him ; yet it is 
no less certain, thht all resistance must have been 
vain, if they bad found it necessary to exert their 

tissimo Hiistulit. Emit domum, lioitatoribus defatigatls, 
in I’alatio piilchcrrinio prospectu porticum cum conolavi' 
bus pavimentatam trcccntiim pedum enneupierat; am- 
plissimum peristylum, fauila lit omnium domus ot laxitato 
et dignitatc superaret: et homo reiigiosiis, cum wdcs meas 
idem emoret et venderet, tamon illis tantis tenebris, non 
ausue est sumn noinen emptioni ascribere. Fosuit scilicet 
Scatonem ilium.—I'm l>omo, 44. 

At in ils wdibus, qtias tu Q. Seio o<|uite Komano—per 
te apertissimo interfeoto, tones.—lie Harusp. Ilcspon. 14. 

* Me Bumma simulatione anioris, snmmaque assidnitato 
quotidiana sceleratisBima, liisidiosissirneque tractavit, ad- 
Juncto ctiam Arrio, quorum ego consilils, promissis. prie- 
ceptls destitutus, in banc caloniltatem incidi.—Ad Quint. 
Prat. i. 3. 

Siepe triduo summa cum gloria dioebar esse rediturus.— 
ibid. 4. 

y Sed si quisquam fiilssct, qui me Pompeii minus libo- 
rali responsn pertorritum, a turpissimo comdUo revouarot. 
—Ad Att. Hi. IS. 

Multa, qua; mentem exturbarent meam : aobltadefeotlo 
I'ompeii.—Ad Quint. Frat. i. 4. 

Nullum est meiim poccatiim, nisi quod its credldl, a 
quibiiB nefos putaram esse me dcclpl, aut etlam quibus no 
id oxpedlre quidem orbitrubar.—Ibid. , 
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Btrength against him; and that they had already 
proceeded too far, to suffer him to remain in the 
city, in defiance of them ; and if their power heul 
been actually employed to drive him away, his re¬ 
turn must have been the more desperate, and they the 
more interested to keep him out; so that it seems 
to have been his most prudent part, and the most 
agreeable to his character, to yield, as be did, to 
the necessity of the times. 

But we have a full account of the motives of 
his retreat, in tiie speeches, which he made after 
his return, both to the senate and the people. 
“ When 1 saw the senate,” says he, “ deprived of 
its leaders ; jpiyself partly pushed an^l partly be¬ 
trayed by the magistrates; the slaves enrolled by 
name, under the colour of fraternities j the remains 
of Catiline’s forces brought again into the field, 
under their old chiefs ; the knights terrified with 
proscri})tioua ; the corporate towns with military 
executir>n ; and all with death and destruction; 1 
could still have defended myself by arms ; and 
was advised to it by many brave friends, nor did I 
want that same courage, which you bad all seen 
me exert on other occasions; but when I saw, at 
the same time, that, if 1 conquered my present 
enemy, there were many more behind, whom 1 had 
still to conquer; that, if I happened to be conquered, 
many honest men would fall both with me and 
after me ; that there were people enough ready to 
revenge the tribune’s blood, while the punishingnt 
of mine would be left to the forms of a trial and 
to posterity; I resolved not to employ force in de¬ 
fending my private safety, after 1 had defended 
tliat of tile pnblin without it; and was willing, 
that honest men should rather lament the ruin of 
my fortune®, than make their own desperate by 
adhering to me ; and if after ail 1 had fallen alone, 
that would have been dishonourable to myself: if 
amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the 
republic*.” ^ 

In another sjteech—“ If in so good a cause,” 
says he, ‘‘ supported with such zeal by the senate; 
by the concurrence of all honest men ; by the 
ready help of all Italy, I had given way to the 
rage of a despicable tribune, or feared the levity of 
two contemptible consuls, I musB own myself to 
have been a coward, without heart or head—hut 
there were other things which moved me. That 
fury Clodius was perpetually proclaiming in his 
harangues, that what he did against me was done 
by the authority of Pompey, Crassus, and Cwsar; 
that these three were his coun.selIors in the cabinet, 
his leaders in the field—one of whom hud an army 
already in Italy, and the other two could raise one 
whenever they pleased. What then ? Was it my 
part to regard the vain brags of an enemy, falsely 
thrown nut against those eminent men 1 No ; it 
was not his talking, but their silence, which shocked 
me ; and, though they had othbr reasons for hold¬ 
ing their tongues, yet to one in my eirenmstanees 
their saying nothing was a declaration; their 
silence a confession : they had cause indeed to be 
alarmed on their own account, lest their acts of 
the yeai- before should be annulled by the prietors 
and the senate ; many people also wer# instilling 
jealousies of me into Pompey, and perpetually 
admonishing him to beware of me ; and as for 
Cgesar, whom some imagined to he angry with me, 

« Post Bed. In Sen. M, M. 


be was at the gates of the city with an army, the 
command of which he had given to Appius, my 
enemy’s brother. When I saw all this, which was 
open and manifest to everybody, what could I do ? 
Wh^ Clodius declared in a public speech, that I 
must either conquer twice, or perish ; so that 
neither my victory nor my fall would have restored 
the peace of the republic*.” 

Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cicero, 
proposed another law, not less violent and unjust, 
against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to deprive him 
of bis kingdom, and reduce it to a B.oman province, 
and confiscate his whole estate. This prince was 
brother to the king of Egypt, and reigning by the 
same right of hereditary succession, in full peace 
and amity with Rome ; accused of no practices 
nor suspected of any designs against the republic, 
whose only crime was to be rich and covetous ; so 
that the law was an unparalleled act of injustice, and 
what Cicero, in a public speech, did not scruple to 
call a mere robbery'’. But Clodius had an old 
grudge to the king, for refusing to ransom him, 
when he was taken by the pirates; and sending 
liiin only the contemptible sum of two talents'. 
And what, says Cicero, must other kings think of 
their security, to see their crowns and fortunes at 
tile disposal of a fl-ibune,and six hundred mercena¬ 
ries'' ? The law passed however without any 
opposition ; and to sanctify it, as it were, and 
give it the better face and colour of justice, Cato 
was charged with the execution of it; which gave 
Clodius a double pleasure, by imposing so shame¬ 
ful a task upon the gravest man in Rome, It was 
a part likewise of the same law, as well ns of Cato’s 
commission, to restore certain exiles of Byzantium, 
whom their ^ity had driven out for crimes against 
the public fieace'. The engaging Cato in such 
dirty work was a masterpiece, and served many 
purposes of great use to Clodius : first, to get rid 
of a troublesome adversary for the remainder of 
his magistracy : secondly, to fix a blot on Cato 
himself, and show, that the most rigid pretenders 
to virtue might be caught by a proper bait: thirdly, 
to stop his mouth for the future, as he openly 
bragged, from clamouring against extraordinary 
commissions : fourthly, to oblige hiill, above all, 
to acknowledge the validity of his acts, by his sub¬ 
mitting to bear a part in them'. The tribune had 

• Pro Sext. 1C, 18, in. 

1> Q.ui eiiiii lego nefarW PtoIema:uTn, regem Cypri, fra- 
trcni regis Alexandrlni, ondein Jure regnantem, causa 
Inrognita, piiblicnsses, pupuliimquo Romunum scelere 
oblfgusses; cum in ejiis regnum, Imiia, fortiinas, latroci- 
niiini liujus imperii immisisses, cujiis cum jMtre, avo, 
uiajoribiis, sooietasnobis ot lunicitia fuisset.—Pro Homo, 8. 

Rex amiuus, nuUa injuria oommemorata, nullis rope- 
this rebus, ciim bonis omnibus publicaretur. [Pro Soxt. 
2G.] He quo nulla unqiiam suspicio durior.—Ibid. 27. 

0 Ilio, xxxviii. p. 78; Appian. 1. U. 441. 

d En I cur cseteri regea stabllem esse fnrtunam suum 
arbitrentur, cum—videant, per tribunum aliquem et soxl*** 
centos opeDiS se fortunis spuliari, ot regno omni posse 
nudari ?—^Pra Sext. 27, 

v Uidus pecunlw deportandx, et si quia suiim Jus defen- 
derot, bello gerendo Catonom prafecisti.—Pro l>omo, 8. 

At etiam eo negotio M. Catonis splendorciu macularo 
voluerunt.—Pro iiext. 28. 

Tu una lege tnlisti, ut Cyprius rex—eiim bonis mnnibiis 
sub praecone subjiccretur, et exules Byzantium rediice- 
rentur. Eidem, inquit, utraque de re negotium dedl.— 
Pro Butno, 20. 

' Bub honorificentlssimo ministerii titulo M. Catonem a 
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the setiisfaction to see Cato, taken in bis trap ; and 
received a congratulatory letter upon it from Csesar, 
addressed to him in the familiar style of Caesar to 
Cloditts, which he read publicly to the people, as a 
proof of the singular intimacy between thgms. 
King Ptolemy, in the mean while, as soon as he 
heard of the law, and of Cato’s approach towards 
Cyprus, put an end to his life by poison, unable 
to bear the disgrace of losing at once both his 
crown and his wealth. Cato executed his com¬ 
mission with great fidelity ; and returned the year 
following in a kind of triumph to Rome, with all 
the king’s effects reduced into money, amounting 
to about a million and a half sterling, which he 
delivered with great pomp into the public trea¬ 
sury 

This proceeding was severely condemned by 
Cicero, though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness tor the sake of Cato, whom 
he labours to clear from any share of the iniquity. 

“ The commission,” says he, “ was contrived, not 
to adorn, but to banish Cato ; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it 
Jost as he has sworn to obey other laws, which he 
knew to be unjust, that he might not expose him¬ 
self tothefiiryof his enemies, and withoutdoing any 
good, deprive the republic of suca a citizen. If he 
had not submitted to the law, he could not have 
hindered it; the stain of it would still have stuck 
upon the republic, and he himself suffered violence 
for rejecting it, since it would have been a pre¬ 
cedent for invalidating all the other acts of that 
year: he considered, therefore, that since the 
I scandal of it could not be avoided, he was the 
i person the best qualified to draw good out of evil, 
i and to serve his country well, though in a bad 
■ cause*.” But howsoever this may colour, it can- 
! not justify Cato’s conduct, who valued himself 
i highly upon his Cyprian transactions, and for the 
sake of that commission was drawn in, as Clodius 
i expected, to support the authority from which it 
I flowed, and to maintain the legality of Clodius’s 
' tribunate, in some warm debates even with Cicero 
: himself**. 

i Amo^ the other laws made by Clodius, there 
I was oneTfteSkise to give relief to the private mem¬ 
bers of corporate towns, against the public injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was 
specious, but the real design, to screen a creature 
of his own, one Merula, qf Anagnia, who had 
been punished or driven from his city for some 
notorious villanics, and who, in return for this 
service, erected a statue to his patron, on part of 
the area of Cicero’s house, and inscribed it to 
Clodius, the author of so excellent a law. But as | 

republics rolegavlt. [Veil. Pat. ii. iS-l Non tlli omandum ! 
M. Catonem, sed relegandum putaverunt; qui in condone 
palam dixerint, linguam so cveliisHO Catnni, qiis Bemper 
contra extraordinarias potestates libera fuiaset.—Quod si 
’“Vie repudiasset, dubitalla quin ei via eaaet allata, cum 
omnia acta illlua anni per ilium unum labefactari vide- 
rentur ?—Pro Sext. 28.20. 

Oratulari tibl, quod idem In poaterum M. Catonem, 
trlbnnatn too romoviaaea.—Pro Domo, 9. 

$ Literaa in condone rccitaatl, quae tibi a C. Cwaare 
mlsaas eaae dloerea. CjBaAtt PuiCHBO. Cum etiam ca argu- 
mentatua, amoria esse bde signum, cum nominibua tan tom 
uteretur.—^Ibid. 

*■ Plutarch, in Catone; Flor. Ui. 9. 

■ Pro Sext. 28, 29. 

*■ Plutarch. In Ottone; Dio, 1. xxxix. 190. 


Cicero told him afterwards in one of his speeches, 
lJ»e place itself where the statue stood, the scene of 
so memorable an injury, confuted both the excel¬ 
lency of the law and the inscription*. 

But it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight, who left Rome about the end of March ; for 
on the eighth of April we find him at Vibo, a town 
in the most southern part of Italy, where he spent 
several days with a friend named Sica. Here he 
received the copy of the law made against him, 
which after some alteration and correction fixed 
the limits of his exile to the mstance of four 
hundred miles from Italy"". His thoughts had 
hitherto beej wholly bent on Sicily ;*,but when he 
was arrived m sight of it, the prmtor, C. Virgilius, 
sent him word that he must not set his foot in it. 
This was a cruel shock to him, and the first taste 
of the misery of disgrace—that an old friend, who 
had been highly obliged to him", of the same 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter in 
a calamity which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the republic. Speaking of it after¬ 
wards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, “ See,” says he, “ the horror of these 
times ; when all Sicily was corning out to meet 
me, the pra;tor, who had often felt the rage of the 
same tribune, and in the same cause, would not 
suffer me to come into the island. Wliat shall 1 
say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and such a 
m^n, had lost all benevolence, all remembrance of 
our common sufferings, all his piety, humanity, 
and faith towards me ? No such thing : he was 
afraid how he should singly sustain the weight of 
that storm which had overpowered our joint 
forces".” 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily%bliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to jrass into Greece : he left 
Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any danger fur entertaining him ; expect¬ 
ing to find no quiet till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found liimself mistaken, for all the towns 
on his road .received him with the most public 
marks of respect: inviting him to take up his 
quarters witli 4h*m, and guarding him as he passed 
through their territories with all imaginable hon¬ 
our and safety to his person. He avoided however 
as much as possible all public places; and when 
he came to Brundisium, would not enter into the 
city, though it expressed the warmest zeal for his 

* Legom do injuriis piibilelH tiilistt, Anagnluo nescio cut 
Merulie per gratlam, qui tibi ob earn legem etatuam tibi 
in mois aodibuH posnit; ut loouK Ipse In tua tonta Iqjurla 
legem et Inscriptionera statnie refelleret. Qu« res Anag- 
ninis multo mojori dolor! fuit, quam que idem ille gladia¬ 
tor Bcelcra Anagniie feeerat.—Pro Domo, 30. 

■" Allata est nobis rogatio do pemicie mea. In qua quod 
correctum ost, andieramus esse ejusmodi, ut mild ultra 
quadringenta milliu liceret esse—statlm Iter Brundisium 
versus contuli—ne et Btca, apud quern erani, periret—Ad 
Att. ill. 4. 

n Plutarch, in Cio. 

*> SicUlom petivl anlmo, que et ipsa erat mlhi, flout 
domus una, oonjunota; et obttnebatur a Virgilio: quocum 
me uno vel yiaxime turn vetusta amicitia, turn mei fratrls 
collegia, turn respublica sociarat. Vide nuno caliginem 
temporum ilbinun. Cum ip.sa psne insula mUii sese 
obvlam ferre vellet. prator tile ejusdom tribuni plebis 
conciontbus propter eandem reipubliCK causam ssepe 
vexatus. nihil ampUua dlon, nid me in BiolUam venire 
nolult, ice. —Pro Cn. Plano. 40. 
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service, and offered to ran all hazards in his de¬ 
fence r. 

In this interval, he was pressing Atticus in every 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
him ; and when he removed from Vibo, gave him 
daily intelligence of all his stages, that he might 
still know where to find him, taking it for granted 
that he would not fail to follow him*). But Atticus 
seems to have given him no answer on this head, 
nor to have had any thoughts of stirring fr^m 
Rome. He was persuaded, perhaps, that his com¬ 
pany abroad%ould be of no other use to him than 
to give some little relief to his present chagrin; 
whereas his continuance in the city might be of 
the great^t, not only in relieving? but removing 
his calamity, and procuring his restoration ; or 
we may imagine, what his character seems to 
suggest, that though he had a greater love for 
Cicero than for any man, yet it was always with 
an exception of not involving himself in the dis¬ 
tress of his friend, or disturbing the tranquillity 
of his life by taking any share of another’s 
misery ; and that he was following only the dic¬ 
tates of his temper and principles in sjiaring him¬ 
self a trouble which would have made him suffer 
more than his phil(>sophy could easily bear. But 
whatever was the cause, it gave a fresh mortifica¬ 
tion to Cicero, who, in a letter upon it, says, “ I 
made no doubt but that I should see you at Taren- 
tum or Brundisium: it would have been convenient 
for many reasons; and above all, for my desiftn of 
spending some time with you in Epirus, and re¬ 
gulating all niy measures by your advice : hul since 
it lias not haiijiened as I wislied, I shall add this also 
to the great nuinher of my other afflictions’’.” lie 
was now lodged in the villa of M. Lenius I’laecus, 
not far from tiie walls of Brundisium, where he 
arrived on the seventeenth of April, and on the 
last of the same month embarked for Dyrrhaehium. 
In his account of himself to his wife—” I sjient 
thirteen days,” says he, ‘•with Flaccus, w'ho for 
my sake slighted the risk of his fortunes and life ; 
nor was deterred by the penalty of the law from 
performing towards me all the rights of friendship 
and hospitality : T wish that it may ever be in my 
power to make him a proper return; lam sure 
that I shall always think niysclfiililiged to do it".” 

During his stay with Flacens, he was in no small 
perplexity about the choice of a convenient place 

P Cum onmfa ilia nmnieipia, qiiw sunt a Vilsme ISruii- 
distuni, in iiilu mea essent, iter luihi tutum, multis niuii- 
tantniiiH, niagnn onm sim motii praistitrrnnt. BnindiHiiiiu 
veni, vet pntius ad mniiiia aecessi. lirbcm iinnnt tiiilii 
amicissimam doclinavi, qiue so vo) potiiisoxscindi.qiiam e 
Mio coni|>lexu lit crijiorer fai’ile patorctur.—I'm Planeio, 41. 

1 Hod to om. lit ad mo Vibonein statiin venias.—HI id 
non Iccoris mirabor, soil confido to e.sse factui'um.—Ad 
Att. Hi. 1, 

Nunc, ut ad to antea scriiisi, si od nos veneris, consilium 
totius roi enpiemus.—Ibid. 2. 

Iter Brundisium versus coutuli—^nunc tu propera, ut 
nos (sonsoquure, si mode recipiemur. Adime invitamur 
benigne.—Ibid. 

Nihil mlhi optatins cadoro posse, quam ut tu mo quam 
primum consequaro.—Ibid. 4. 

>■ Non fncrat mihi dubium. quin to Tarenti.nut Brun- 
disii vlsunis essem.- Idque ad multa pertinuft plit Sid. et 
ut in Bpiro consisteremus, et do reliquis rebus ooqsjlio 
utoromur. Quoniam Id non contigit, erit hcoquoqnc in 
magno niimero nostrornm malorum.—^Ibid. 6.. 

» In bortos M. Lcnii Flacci me oontult: cui outti omnis 
metus, publiuatio bonorum, exilium, mors proponeretur, ' 


for his residence abroad: Atticus offered him bis 
bouse in Epirus; i9bich was a castle of some 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat. 
But since Attichs could not attend him thither in 
person, he dropped all thoughts of that, and was 
inclined to go to Athens; till he was informed, 
that it would be dangerous for him to travel into 
that part of Greece; where all those who had been 
banished for Catiline’s conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided; who would have had some 
comfort in their exile to revenge themselves on 
the author of their misery, if they could have 
caught him*. 

Plutarch tells us, that in sailing out of Brundi¬ 
sium, the wind, which was fair, changed of a 
sudden, and drove him back again; and when he 
passed over to Dyrrhaehium in the second attempt, 
that there ha]>|)ened an earthquake and a great 
storm, immediately after his landing; from which 
the soothsayers foretold, that his stay abroad would 
not be long. But it i.s strange, that a writer so 
fond of prodigies, which nobody else takes notice 
of, should omit tlie story of Cicero’s dream, which 
was more to his purj)Ose, and is related by Cicero 
himself: ‘‘ That in one of the stages of his flight, 
being lodged in the villa of a friend, after he had 
lain restless an^ wakeful a great part of the night, 
he fell into a sound sleep m:ar break of day, and 
when he awaked about eight in the morning, told 
his dream to those round him : That as he seemed 
to be wandering disconsolate in a lonely place, C. 
Marius, with his fasces wreathed with laurel, ac¬ 
costed him, and demanded, why he was so melan¬ 
choly : and when he answered, that he was driven 
out of his country hy violence ; Marins took him 
by the hand, and bidding him he of courage, ordered 
tlie next Ifttor to conduct him into his monument; 
telling him, that tliere he should find safety : upon 
thi.s, the company presently cried out, that he 
would have a quick and glorious return".’’ All 
which was exactly fulfilled; for his restoration was 
decreed in a certain temple built by Marius, and 
for that reason called Marius’s Monument; where 
the senate ha])))encd to bt! assembled on that oc- 
ca.si(>ii 

This dream was much talked ofciw"ftie family, 
and Cicero himself, in that sea.son of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it; and on the first 
news of the decree's passing in Marius’s monu¬ 
ment, declared, that nothing could be more divine ; 
yet in disputing afterwards on the nature of dreams, 
bvc perpeti, si accidurent, inaluit, quam custodiam moi 
capitis dimittere.—Pro I'lancio, 41. 

Nna Kruniliail apiid M. Lenium Flacciim dies xiii. 
fiiimiiH, virum optimum: qui poriculura fortimaruni ot | 
capitissui pra‘mca salute ncgicxit: ncquolegis imprubis- j 
siinn; perna doductus ust, quo minus bospitii et amicitiffi 
jus, nfficiunique p^a^sta^et. lltiic utinam gratiam ali- 
qiiando reforru pnssimtis; habobimus quidem semper.— 
Ep. Fam. xiv. 4. 

• Quod tno rogas et hortorls, ut apud te in Eplrr. siijj: 
voluntas tua mihl valde grata est.—Sed itinoris causa ut 
divertcrem. primum est dovlum; detnde abAatronio et 
caeteris quairidui: deindo sine te. Nam castellum nmnl- 
tum babitantl mihl prodesset, transcunti non (st necessa- 
rlum. Quod si auderem, Atbenas peterem : sime ita 
cadebat ut vcllem. Nunc et uostri liostes Ibl sunt, ot te 
non babemuB.—Ad Att. iil. 7. ^ 

« lie IHvIn. i. 2B; Val. Max. I. 7. 

’Valerius Maximus calls this monument of Marius the 
temple of Jupiter; but It appears from Cicero’s account to 
have been the temple of Honour and Virtue. 

H 
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he aas^s them ali to be vain and fantastical, and 
nothing else but the imperfecl; traces and conftised 
impressions which our waking thoughts leave upon 
the mind; that, in his flight therefore, as it was 
natural for him to think much upon his cormtrjman 
Marius, who had suffered the same calamity ; so 
that was the cause of his dreaming of him; and 
that no old woman could be so silly, as to give any 
credit to dreams, if in the infinite number and 
variety of them they did not sometimes happen 
to hit right r. 

When he came to Dyrrhachium, he fonnd con¬ 
firmed, what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia and the neighbouring parts of Greece were 
possessed by those rebels who had been driven 
from Rome on Catiline’s account. This deter¬ 
mined him to go into Macedonia, before they could 
be informed of his arrival, where his friend. On. 
Plancins, was then qumstor ; who no sooner heard 
of his landing, than he came to find him at Pyr- 
rhachium ; where, out of regard to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he affected, 
dismissing his officers, and laying aside all the 
pomp of magistracy, he conducted him with the 
observance of a private companion to his head¬ 
quarters at Thessalonica, about the twenty-first 
of May. L. Appj^leius was the ()rtetor or chief 
governor of the province : but though he was an 
honest man and Ciecro’s friend, yet he durst not 
venture to grant him his protection, or show him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his qutestor Plancius 
did*. 

While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachium, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the plaPc of their 
meeting: Quintus’s design was, to pass from Ephe¬ 
sus to Athens, and thence by land through Mact^- 
donia; and to have an interview with his brother 
at Thessalonica : but the news which he met with 
at Athens obliged him to hasten his jonrney to¬ 
wards Rome, where the faction were preparing to 
receive him with an impeachment, for the mal¬ 
administration of his province; nor had Cicero at 
last resolStioa. enough to see him; being unable to 
bear the tenderness of such a meeting, and much 
more the misery of parting; and he was appre¬ 
hensive, besides, that if they once met, they should 
not be able to part at all, whilst Quintus’s presence 
at home was necessary to their common interests : 
so that to avoid one affiiction, he was forced (he 

y Maximeque relioniir oarnm rcruro movciitur in 
anlmls, et agltantur, de qulbns vigilantes ant cogltavimus 
aut ^imus. Ut mihi temporlbus lllis mnltum in animn 
Marins versabatm, recordanti, quam lUe gravom sunm 
casum magno animo, quam censtanti tnlissot. Uanc 
credo oausam de iUo somulandi fiiiwie.—De Divin. ii. C7. 

An to censes uUam anum tarn deliram futiiram fuisse, 
ut soranlla orederet, nisi ista casu nonnunquam forte 
temere oonourrerent ?—Ibid. 68. 

* <Iuo cam veuissem cognovi, id quod andieram, refertam 
esse Oneciam soeleratissimorum bominum ac nefartorum. 
—Rul antoqnam de moo adventu audire potnissent, in 

Maeedontam ad Planciumqao perrexi-^nam simul ac 

me Dyrrhachium attigisse audivit, statim ad me lictoribns 
dtmissis, insignibus abjecti% veste mutata profectns est.— 
Theeaalonloam me in ‘qus^orlumque pcrdnxlt.—l*ro 
Plahcto, 41; Post Bed. in Son. 14. 

Hfo ego nnne de prastore Maoedonis nihil dicam amplius, 
nisi earn et dvem optimum semper et raibi smioum fuisse, 
sed eadem tlmnlsse qiue cseteros,—Pro ^Umeio, ibid. 


says) to endure another most crnel one, that tff 
shunning the embraces of a brother*. 

L. Tubero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother’s lieutenants, paid him a visit oil his 
return towards Ijtaly, and acquainted him with.* 
what he had learned in passing through Greecej 
that the banished conspirators who resided there 
wore actually forming a plot to seize and murder - 
him ; for which reason be advised him to go into 
Asia ; where the zeal and affection of the province 
would afford him the safest retreat^ both on his’ 
own and his brother’s account*’. Cicero was dis¬ 
posed to follow this advice and leave Macedonia ; 
for the prretor Appuleius, though a friend, gave 
him no encodragement to stay ; and’^the consul 
Piso, his enemy, was coming to the command of 
it the next winter: but all his friends at Rome 
dissuaded his removal to any place more distant 
from them; and Plancius treated him so affecHon- 
ntely, and contrived to make all things so easy to 
him, that he dropped the thoughts of changing his 
quarters. Plancius was in hojies that Cficero 
w'ould be recalled with the e.vpiration of his qme- 
storship, and that he should have tlie honour of 
returning with him to Rome, to reaji the fruit of 
his fidelity, not only from Cicero’s gratitude, but 
the favour of the senate and people The ouly 
inconvenience that f’ieero found in his jircseut 
situBtinn, was the number of soldiers and concourse 
of people, who frequented the place on apeount of 
busfness with the <|ua:stor. Por he was so shoel.'isl 
and dejected by his misfortune, tliat, though the 
cities of Greece were oft'eriiig tlieir services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imaginable 
honours'*, yet he refused to see all comiiany, and 
was so shy of the public, that he coaild hardly 
endure the light". 

For it c:annot be denied, that, in this calnniity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself vtfith that firm¬ 
ness which might reasonably be expected from 
one who had hot ne rfo glorious a j)art in the re¬ 
public ; conscious of his integrity, and suffering in 
the cause of his country: for his letters are gene¬ 
rally filled with such lamentable ex)>reBsions of 
grief and despair, that his best friends, and even 

“ Quintus frater cum ex Asia veuisset ante kiilcriil. 
Mai. et Atheno-s veuisset idib. valde fuit ei properunduTU, 
ne quid absens aociperet ealamitatis, si quis forte fuisset, 
qui contentus nnstris inalis non csset. Itaquo cum 
inalui propemre Uutnam, quam ad mo venire: et staiml, 
dicam cnim quod vorum est,—animum induoerc non potui, 
ut nut Ilium amantissimnm mei, mollissimonnimo tantu 
in moeroro aspicereni—atque otiam illud timelMun, quod 
profecto accidisset, no a me digredi non possot.—Hiijtis 
I acerbitatis oventum altera oeerbitate non vidondi fintris 
vitavi.—Ad Att. ill. 9; Ad Quint. Feat. i. S. 

b Cum ad me L. Tubero, meus nocessarius. qui fratri 
moo Icgatus fuisset, decedens ex Asia venlsset, easquo 
insidias, quas mihi paratns ab exulibus conjuratia 
audierat, animo amicissimo detuUsset. In Aslam me itb, 
propter ojus provinciee moenm et cum fratre meo neoessi- 
tudinom.—Pro Plancio, 41. 

e Pbinclus, homo offioiosissimus, me enpit esse seoum 
et adhuc retinet—sperat posso fieri, ut moenm In Italiam 
decedat.—Bp. Fam. xlv. 1. 

Longius, quum ita vobis placet, non diseedam.—Ibid. S. 

Me adbue Plancius libemlitate sua retinet—iq>es homtnl 
'est lnjedta, noneadem, qua; mihi, posse nos una decedere: 
qiiste ftbi magno honori speiat fore.—Ad Att. iU. 33. 

4 piuiMa'^' in Cic. 

oelebritatem, fugio horalnM, lueem aspicere 
vix Ad Att. iil. 7. 
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hiB wife, was forced to admonish him sometimes, to 
ronse his courage*, and remember his former cha¬ 
racter, Atticus was constantly putting him in 
mind of it; and sent him word of a report, that 
was brought to Rome by one .of Crassns's freed- 
•men, that his affliction had disordered his senses : 
to which he answered, that his mind was still 
sound,' and wished only that it had been always so, 
■when he placed his confidence on those who per¬ 
fidiously abused it to his niins. 

But tBese remonstrances did not please him ; he 
thought thelh unkind and unseasonable, as he in¬ 
timates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
himself very movingly on this subject. “ As to 
I your chicftng me (says he) so often^nd so severely, 

! for being too much dejected ; what misery is there, 
I pray you, so grievous, which 1 do not feel in 
my present calamity ? Did any man ever fell 
from such a height of dignity, in so good a cause, 
with the advantage of such talents, experience, 
interest; such support of all honest men? Is it 
liossible for me to forget what I was ? Or not to 
feel what I am ? From what honour, what glory 
I am driven ? From what children ? What for¬ 
tunes? What a brother? Whom, though I love 
and have ever loved better than myself, yet (that 
yon may jierceive what a new sort of affliction I 
suffer) 1 refused to see ; that 1 might neither aug¬ 
ment my owu grief by the sight of his, nor offer 
myself to him thus ruiu(;d, whom he had left so 
flourishing: 1 omit many other things intolerable 
to me : for I am hindered by my tears: tell me 
then, whether I am still to be reproached for 
grieving; or for suffering myself rather to be de¬ 
prived of what I ought never to have parted with 
but with my life ; which I might easily have pre¬ 
vented, if sotne jierfidious friends had not urged 
me to my ruin within my own walls,” &c.'‘ In 
another lofeer; “ Continue (says he) to assist me, 
as you do, with your endeavours, your advice, and 
your interest; but spare f ourself the pains of com¬ 
forting, and much more of chiding me : for when 
you do this, I cannot help charging it to your want 
of love and concern for me ; whom I imagine to 
be so afflicted with my misfortune, as to be incon¬ 
solable even yourself'.” ^ 

He was now indeed attacked iiihis weakest part; 
the only place in which he was vulnerable : to have 
been as great in affliction as he was in prosperity, 
would have been a perfection not given to man : 
yet this very weakness flowed from a source which 
rendered him the more amiable in all the other 
parts of life ; and the satrfe tenderness of disposi¬ 
tion which made him love his friends, his children, 
his country, more passionately than other men, 

* Tu quod me hortoris, ut animo sim magno, ice. —Kp. 
Fam. xiv. 14. 

g Nam quod scriliis te andire, me etiam mentis ormro 
ox dolore afiiel: mihi vero mens Integra ost, atque utinam 
tarn in pericnin fuissot, cum ego iis, quibns salutein meam 
oBrissiinam esse arbitraiiar, inimioissimls, orudellssimia- 
quo UBUS sum.—Ad Att. Hi. 13. 

Acoepi quatnor epistolas a te missas; imam, qua me 
objurgas, ut aim firmior; alteram, qua Crasai libortnm ais 
tibi de mea solUeitudine maoieque nanasso.—Ibid. IB. 

•> Ad Att. HI. 10. 

1 Tu me, ut facts, opera, oonsilio, gratia jnva: cnnsolari 
jam desine: ohjurgaro vero noli: quod cum facia, ego tuum 
amorem et dotorom desidero; quern ita affectum men 
wrumna esse arbltror, ut te ipsum nemo consolari potest. 
—Ibid. 11. 


made him feel the loss of them more sensibly; “ I 
have twice (says he) saved the republic; once 
with glory; a second time with misery: for I will 
never deny myself to be a man; or brag of bearing 
the loss of a brdtfaer, children, wife, country, with¬ 
out sorrow.—For what thanks had been due to me 
for quitting.whet I did not value*'?” In another 
speetih; “ I own my grief to have been extremely 
great; nor do I pretend to that wisdom, which 
those expected from me, who gave out, that I was 
too much broken by my aflliction : for such a hard¬ 
ness of mind, as of body, which does not feel pain, 
is a stupidity, rather tb^ a virtue.—I am not one 
of those to whom all things are indifferent; but 
love myself and my friends as bur common huma¬ 
nity requires; and he who, for the public good, 
parts with what he holds the dearest, gives the 
highest proof of love to his country*.” 

Tliere was another consideration which added 
no small sting to his affliction; to reflect, as he 
often does, not only on what he had lost, but how 
he had lost it, by Ids own feult; in suffering him¬ 
self to be imposed upon and deluded by false and 
envious friends. Tins he frequently touches upon 
in a strain which shows that it gedicd him very 
severely: “Though my grief (says he) is incre¬ 
dible, yet I am not disturbed so much by the misery 
of what I feel, as the recollection of my fault,— 
Wherefore, when you hear how much I am afflicted, 
imagine that I am suffering the punishment of my 
folly, not of the event; for having trusted too 
much to one whom I did not take to be a rascal”’.” 
It must needs be cruelly mortifying to one of his 
temper ; nicely tender of his reputation, and pas¬ 
sionately fond of glory ; to impute his calamity to 
his owu blunders, and fancy himself the dupe of 
men uot*so wi.se os himself: yet after all, it may 
reasonably be questioned, whether his inquietude 
I of this sort, was not owing rather to the jealous 
and querulous nature of aflliction itself, than to any 
real tbundation of truth : for Atticus would never 
allow his suspicions to be just, not even against 
Hortensius, where they seem to lie the heaviest". 
Tins is the substance of what Cicero himself says, 

k Tniis bis rempiiblioam servavi, se^sel-Kloria, iterum 
a'runma mca. Keqne cnini in boo me hominem osse infl- 
ciaborunqunni; ut mo uptime fratro, caaissimis liberis, 
fideiissima conjiige, vestro conspeotii, jiatria, hoc honoris 
gradu sino dolore oaruissc glorior. Quod si fecissem, quod 
a me benotloium baberctis, cum pro vobis ea, qua; mihi 
esseiit vilia, roliqulasem.—Pro Sext. 22. 

I AccepimagnumatqueineTOdibilemdoiorein: nonnegn: 
neque istnm milil ascisco eapientiam, quam nonnulll in 
me requircbont, qui me animo nimis fracto et afitlcto esse 
loquebnntnr—eomqim animl duritiem, sicut corporis, quod 
cum uritur non sentit, stuporem potlus, quam virtutom 
putarem—^non tarn sapiens quam ii, qui nihil ourant, sed 
tarn amons tuorum ao tui, quam oommimis humanitas i 
postulat—qui antem ea rclinquit reipubiica: causa, a qni- 
bns Bummo oiun dolors diveltitur, ei patria oara est —Pro 
Dome, 3fl, .37. 

Stsi inoredibiU oalamitate afflictus sum, tamen non 
tarn est ex misorla. quam ex culpts nqstra recordatinne 
—qiuus cum me afflictnm et confectum Inotu audies, cxis- 
tlnuto me stultitiw meee pccnam ferro gravius, quam 
eventt; quod ei credideiim, quran nefarium esse non puta- 
rim.—Ad Att. ill. 8; vide 9, 14, IB, 18, ice. 

” Nam quod purgas eos, qnos ego mihi scrips! invldtsse, 
et in eis Oatonera: ego vero tantnm Ilium pato a scelero 
isto afulsse, utmaxime doleam plus apud mo slmulationem 
all(wum,qnam istius Sd(»nvaluisee. Cteteri, quos purgas, 
debent mihi purgati esso, tibl al sunt,—Ibid. IB. 
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to excoM tbe excess of his grief; and the only ex> 
cuse indeed which can be made for him; that he 
did not pretend to be a stoic, nor aspire to tbe 
character of a hero : yet we see some writers la¬ 
bouring to defend him eren against himi^f; and 
endeavouring to persuade us, that all this air of 
dejection and despair was wholly feigned and as¬ 
sumed, for the sake of moving compassion, and 
engaging his friends to exert themselves the more 
warmly in soliciting his restoration ; lest his aiBic- 
tion should destroy him before they could effect it“. 

When he had been gone a little more than two 
months, his friend Ninnius, the tribune, made a 
motion in the senate to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius ; to'which the whole house readily 
agreed, with eight of the tribunes, till one of the 
other two, yElius Ligus, 'interposed his negative : 
they proceeded however to a resolution, that no 
other business should be transacted, tilt the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purpose 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left 
Asia on the first of May, arrived at Rome; and 
was received with great demonstrations of respect, 
by persons of all ranks, who flocked out to meet 
hims. Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on 
his account, lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the 
impeachment, which, they threate^ged, should be 
able to expel him too : especially since Cludius’s 
brother Appius was the praetor whose lot it was 
to sit on those trials'. But Clodius was now 
losing ground apace; being grown so insolent on 
his late success, that even bis friends could not 
bear him any longer : for having banished Cicero, 
and sent Cato out of his way, he began to fancy 
himself a match for Pompey; by whose help, or 
connivance at least, be had acquired all his power; 
and, in open defiance of him, seized by'^stratagem 
into his bands the son of king Tigranes, whom 
Pompey had brought with him from the East, and 
kept a prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavius 
the praetor; and instead of delivering him up, 
when Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a 
large sum of money, to give him his liberty and 
send him home. This however did not pass with¬ 
out a bhar}i engagement between him and Flavius, 
“ who marehe^ out of Rome, with a body of men 
well armed, to recover Tigranes by force: but 
Clodius proved too strong for him; and killed a 
great part of his company, and among them Pa- 
pirius, a Roman knight of Fompey's intimate 
acquaintance, while Flavius also himself had some 
difficulty to escape with life*.” ' 

<> Absens potius ae dolere simulavit, ut suos, quod dizi- 
mus, magls cummoveret: ct preosons item se dniuisse 
simulavit, ut vir prudentissiinus, suenae, quod aiunt, ser- 
vlret.—Corradi Ctuestura, p. 2»1. 

9 Becrevit senatus froquens de meo reditu Kal. Jun. 
dlssentientenullo, refurente L. Ninnio—Intcrcossit Ligus 
iste nesoip qut, additamentum inlinicorutn meorum.—Om¬ 
nia senatus rejioiebat, nisi de me primiim oonsules retu- 
Ussent.—Pro Soxt. 31. 

Non multo post diacessum mourn me univerd ravoca- 
vistis referente L. Ninnio.—Post Red. in Sen. 3. 

a Quto ad urbem venlentl tota obviam civitas oum 
. lacryinls, gemituque prooesserat.—Pro Sext. 31. 

r Mihi etfaun unum de malis hi metu est, fratris miseri 
negotium.—Ad Att. iii. 8. 

Be (tuinto fratre nuntfi nobis tristes—sane sum in meo 
inffsito mmrare solUoitus, et eo magis, quod Appil quswtio 
ort.—TWa. 17. 

• Me expulso, Catone amandato, in eum ipsum se oon- 
vertlt, quo aootare, quo adjutore, in conclonibas ca, que 


This affront roused Pompey to think of recalling 
Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of Clodius, 
as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himself with 
the senate and people: he dropped some hints of 
his inclination to Cicero’s friends, and particularly 
to Atticus, who presently gave him part of the 
agreeable news: upon wmch, Cicero, though he 
had no opinion of Pompey’s sincerity, was encou¬ 
raged to write to him; and sent a copy of hia 
letter to Atticus, telling him at the same time, 
that if Pompey conld digest the affront, which be 
had received in tbe case of TigraneS, he should 
despair of his being moved by anything'. Varro 
likewise, who bad a particular intimacy with 
Pompey, desirSid Atticus to let Cicero %now, that 
Pompey would certainly enter into hia cause as 
soon as he heard firoin Caesar, which he expected 
to do every day. This intelligence, from so good 
an author, • raised Cicero’s hopes, till finding no 
effects of it for a considerable time, he began to 
apprehend, that there was either nothing at all in j 
it, or that Caesar’s answer was averse, and had put i 
an end to it”. The fact however shows what an 
extraordinary deference Pompey paid to Caesar, ! 
that he would not take a step in this affair at ; 
Rome, without sending first to Gaul, to consult 
him about it. I 

The city was alarmed at the same time by the I 
rumour of a second plot against Pompey’s life, said 
to be contrived by Clodius; one of whose slaves 
was Seized at the door of the senate with a dagger, , 
which his master bad given him, as he confessed, ' 
to stab Pompey : which, being accompanied with i 
many daring attacks on Pompey’s person by Clo- ! 
dius’s mob, made him resolve to retire from tbe ' 
senate and the forum, till Clodius was exit of his ! 
tribunate, and shut himself up in his own bouse, > 
whither he was still pursued, and actually besieged ■ 
by one of Clodius’s freediueii, Damio. ^An outrage jj 
BO audacious could not be overlooked by the ma¬ 
gistrates, who came out%ith all their forces to seize ^ 
or drive away Damio ; upon which a general en¬ 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius (as Cicero says) j 
“ was forced to break his league with Clodius, and i 


gorebat, omnia, quwqm; gpsscrat, se fecissc ot facerc dieobnt. I 
On. Pompeium—diutTus fururi suo vi^niain daturum non 
arbitrabatur. Uui ex ejiis custodia per Insidias regis | 
amiel filtum, hostem cuptiviim stirripuissct; et oa Injuria 
viruin fortlssimiim laeeesissct. Bperavit lisdem so copils 
cum illo posse confligere, quibusoum ego noluissem bono- 
rum periculo dimicare.—Pm Domo. 35. 

Ad quartiim ab urbe lapidom pugna faota est: in qua 
miiltl ox utraqiie parte oecidenint; plures tamen ex 
Flavii, inter qnos M. Papirius, cqiies Homonus, publl- 
caniis, famiUoris Pompeio. Flavius sine oomite Remain 
vix perfugit.—Ascon. lu Milon. U. 

< tiermonem tuum et Pompeii engnovi ex tuis literis. 
Motum in ropublica non tantum Impendere video, quan¬ 
tum tu ant vides, aut ad me oonsolandum affui-s.—Tigrone 
enlm ncgleoto sublata sunt omnia.—^Literanim exemplum, 
quae ad Pompeium scripsi, misi tibi.—Ad Att. ill. 8. 

Pompeium etlam simulatorem puto.—Ad Quint. Frat. 
i. 3. 

Ex Uteris tuts plenna sum expcctatione de Pompeio, 
quidnam de nobis vollt, aut ostondat.—61 tibi stultus esse 
vldew. qul sperem, faolo tuo Jussu.—Ad Att. ill. 14. 

a Expeotationem nobis non porvam attuteras, own 
scripseras Varronem tibi pro amioitlu confirmasse, oausam 
nostram Pompeium oerte snseeptunun; ot slmul a Oasare 
litera, quas expectarot, remissa essent, auotorem etiam 
daturum. Ctrnm id nihil fiilt, an adversatc sunt CxMWls 
llterie?—Ibid. 18. 
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fight for Pompey; at first faintly and unwillingly, 
but at last heartily ; while Piso, more religious, 
stood firm to his contract, and fought on Clodius' 
side, till his fasces were broken, and he himself 
1 wounded, and forced to run away*.” 

Whether any design was really formed against 
1 Pompey's life, or the story was contrived to serve 
his present views, it seems probable at least that 
' his fears yvere feigned, and the danger too con¬ 
temptible to give him any just apprehension ; but 
the shuttingahimself up at home made an impres¬ 
sion upon the vulgar, and furnished a better pre¬ 
tence for turning so quick upon Clodius, and 
quelling j|hat insolence which h^ himself had 
raised : for this was the constant tenor of his 
; politics, to give a free course to the public dis¬ 
orders, for the sake of displaying his own import¬ 
ance to more advantage; that when the storm was at 
! the height, he might apjtear at last in the scene, like 
a deity of the theatre, and reduce alt again to order ; 

^ expecting still, that the people, tired and harassed 
by these perpetual tumults, would be forced to 
create him dictator, for settling the quietof the city. 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Leutulus, 
and Q. Metellus Nepos : the first was Cicero’s 
warm friend, the second his old enemy ; the same 
who put that affront upon him on laying down his 
consulship: his promotion therefore was a great 
discouragement to Cicero, who took it fur granted 
that he would employ all his power to obstrqpt his 
j return ; and reflected, as he tells us, “ that, though 
it was a great thing to drive him out, yet, as there 
were many who hated, and more who envied him, 
it would not be diflicult to keep him outr.” But 
Meteliu^ perceiving which way Pompey’s inclina¬ 
tion ana Ctes|ir’s also was turning, found reason 
to change his mind, or at least to dissemble it; 
and promised, not only to give his consent, but 
his assistance, to Cicero’s restoration. His col¬ 
league, Leutulus, in the n^an while, was no sooner 
elected, than he revived the late motion of Ninnius, 
and proposed a vote to recal Cicero; and when 
Clodius interrupted him and recited that part of 
his law which made it criminal to move anything 
about it, Lentulus declared it to be no law, but a 
mere proscription, and act af wiolence*. This 
alarmed Clodius, and obliged him to exert all his 
arts to support the validity of the law ; he threat¬ 
ened ruin and destruction to all who should dare 
to oppose it; and to imprint the greater terror, 

■ fixed up on the doors of the senate-house, that 
clause which prohibited all men to speak or act in 


I * Cum ha!C non possent dliitlus jam sustinore, initur 
consilium de Interltu Cn.Pompell: quo patofacto, ferroquo 
duprehenso, illo inclusus domi tamdiu fult, quumdiu 
j inimicus meus in trlbunatu.—Pro Seat. 32. 

: DepreheitsuB denique cum ferro ad scnatum is, quern ad 

I Cn. Pompetum interimondum ooUocatum fulsse oonstabat. 
i —^In Pisan. 12. 

I Cum tamen—Gablnlns collegit Ipse se vix; et contra 
suum Clodium, primum simulate; delude non llbenter; 
ad extremum tamen pro Cn, Pompeio vero, vohementerque 
pugnavlt.—Tu tamen homo religlosus et sanctus, foedus 
frongere noluisti—itaqne In Illo tumultu fraoti fasces, lotus 
ipse, quotidie tela, lapides, fugie.—Ibid. 

y Inimlol sunt multi, invidl pwne omnes. Kjiccre nos 
magnum fult, excludere facile ost.—Bp. Fsm. xiv. 3. 

» Cum a tribuno plobls vetaretnr, cum praKjlarum caput 
rocltarotur, ne quis ad vos referret—totam illom, ut ante 
dixi, prosoriptionem, non legem putavit,—Post Aed. in 
Sen. 4. 


any manner for Cicero's return, on pain of being 
treated as enemies. This gave a farther disquiet 
to Cicero, lest it should dishearten his active 
friends, and furnish an excuse to the indolent for 
doing nothing : he insinuates therefore to Atticus 
what might be said to obviate it; " that all such 
clauses were only bugbears, without any real force; 
or otherwise no law could ever be abrogated; and 
whatever effect this was intended to have, that it | 
must needs fall of course with the law itself'.” i 
In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of | 
everything that could hurt, and catching at every- | 
thing that could help him, another little incident 
happened, which gave him a fresh cause of unea- 
ness: for some of his enemies had published an 
invective oration, drawn up by him for the enter¬ 
tainment only of his intimate Mends,, against some 
eminent senator, not named, but generally sup¬ 
posed to be Curio, the father, who was now dis- 1 
posed and engaged to serve him: he was surprise^ 
and concerned, that the oration was made public ; 
and his instructions upon it to Atticus are some¬ 
what curious ; and show how much he was struck 
with the apprehension of losing so powerful a 
friend. “ You have stunned me,’’ says he, “ with 
the news of the oration’s being published: heal 
the wound, as^ou promise, if you possibly can; I 
wrote it long ago in auger, after be had first 
written against me; but had suppressed it so 
carefully that 1 never dreamed of its getting abroad, 
nor can imagine how it slipped out: but since, as 
fortune would have it, I never had a word with 
him in person, and it is written more negligently 
than my other orations usually are; I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not to 
be mine :‘j>ray take care of this, if you see any 
hopes for me ; if not, there is the less reason to i 
trouble myself about it'*.” | 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome were, 
his brother Quintus, his wife Terentia, his son-in- I 
law Piso, Atticus, and Sextius. But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to Itave given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints against each other; 
which obliged him to admonish them gently in his 
letters, that since their friends w#l-e so few, they 
ought to live more amicably among themselves'. 

Terentia however bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair; and instead of being daunted 
by the depression of the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their enemies, 
and procure her husband's restoration. But one 


* Tuto scrlpststl, quoddom caput legisClodlmn in curls 
poBte fixlsse, no reforri, neve did Uceret.—^Ad Att. iii. tS. 

Sed vides nunquam esse observatas sanctioncs earum 
legum, qus abrogarentor. Nam si id esset, nulla fore a bro- 
gari posset;—sed cum lex abrogatnr, illud ipsum abrogatur, 
quo non cam abrogaii oporteat.—Ibid. 23. 

b Porcussistt autem me deorntioneprobita; cuivulnert, 
nt Bcribls, medcro, si quid potes. ^ripsl equidem dim 
iratUB, quod lUe prior scripserat: sed ita oompresseram, ut 
nunquam manaturam put^m. (^uo modo exdderit ne- 
Sdo. Bed quia nunquam aeddit, ut cum eo verbo imo 
ooncertarem; et quia scripta mihi vldetur negllgentius, 
quam esters, puto posse probari non esse moam. Id, si 
putas me posse eanari; oiurSs velim: sin plane peril, minus 
laboro.—Ad Att. iii. 12. 

r De Cluinto fratre nihil ego te accusavi, sed vos, cum 
prssertim tom panel estla, vdni esse quam oonjunctlsai- 
moa—Bp. Fam. xlv. 1. 
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of Cicero't letters to her in these unhappy dream* 
etaneee will give tiie dearest view of her character, 
and the spirit with which she acted. 

“ Cicero io Terentia. 

■ '* Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
any one than to you, unless it be when I receive a 
long one from somebody else, which 1 find myself 
obliged to answer. For 1 have nothing dther to 
write, nor in my present situation employ myself 
on anything that is more troublesome to me; 
and when it is to you and our dear TuUiola, 

I cannot write without a flood of tears. For I 
see you the most wretched of women, whom I 
wished always to see the happiest, and ought to have 
made so; as I should have done, if I had not been 
so great a coward. I am extremely sensible of 
Piso’s services to us ; have exhorted him, as well | 
as I could, and thanked him as 1 ought. Your 
hopes, 1 perceive, are in the new tribunes : that 
wiU be effectual, if Pompey concur with them : 
but I am afraid still of Crassus. You do every¬ 
thing for me, 1 see, with the utmost courage and 
affection : nor do 1 wonder at it; but lament our 
unhappy fate, that my miseries can only be 
reliev^ by your suffering still greater; for our 
good friend P. Valerius wrote me Svord, what I 
could not 'read without bursting into tears, how 
you were dragged from the temple of Vesta to the 
Valerian Bank. Alas, my light, my darling, to 
whom all the world used to sue for help ! that you, 
my dear Terentia, should be thus insulted ; thus 
oppressed with grief and distress! and that I 
should be the cause of it; I, who have preserv'ed 
so many others, that we ourselves should be 
undone ! As to what you write about tj'ie house, 
that is, about the area; I shall tlien take myself 
to be restored, when that shall be restored to us. 
But those things are not in our power. What affects 
me more nearly is, that when so great an expense 
is necessary, it shonld all lie upon you, who are so 
miserably stripped and plundered already. If we 
live to see an end of these troubles, we shall repair 
all the rest But if the same fortune must ever 
depress us, wil^yon throw away the poor remains 
that are left for your subsistence.’ For God’s sake, 
my dear life, let others supply the money, who are 
able, if they are willing : and if you love me, do 
nothing that can hurt your health, which is already 
so impaired. For you are perpetually in my 
thoughts both day and night I see that you 
decline no sort of trouble; but am afraid, how 
youvvill sustain it. Yet the whole affair de{>ends 
on you. Pay the first regard therefore to your 
health, that we may attain the end of ail yonr 
wishes, and your labours. I know not whom to 
write to, except to those who write to me, or of 
whom you send me some good account. I will 
not remove to a greater distance, since you are 
against it; but would have you write to me as 
often as possible, especially if you have any hopes 
that ore well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, 
adieu. The 5th of October from Thessalonico. ” 

Terentia bad a particular estate of her own, noi 
(d)no;dott8 to Clod ins’s law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present neces¬ 
sities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her, not to throw away the small remains 
of her fbrtunes;! which he presses still more warmly 
in another letto, putting her in mind, “ that if 


their friends did not fail In their duty, she conld 
not want money; and if they did, that her- own 
would do bnt httle towards making them easy: 

I he implores her therefore not to ruin the boy; 
who, if there was anything left to keep him from 
want, would, with a moderate share or virtue and 
good fwtnne, easily recover the rest**.” The son- 
in-law, Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful 
in performing ail good ofiices both to his banished 
father and the family ; and resigned the queestor- 
ship of Pontns and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence ia 
Borne : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
Ms kindness apd generosity; Piso’s iHumauity, 
virtue and love for ns all is so great,” says he, 
” that nothing can exceed it; the gods grant that 
it may one day be a pleasure, I am sure it will 
always be an honour, to him'.” 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with 
money: he had already furnished Cicero, for tlie 
exigences of his flight, with above 2000 pounds ; 
and upon succeeding to the great estate of bis 
uncle Cmcilius, whose name he now assumed, made 
him a fresh offer of his purse': yet his conduct did 
not wholly satisfy Cicero; who thought him too 
cold and remiss in hi.s service ; and faucieu, that 
it flowed from some secret resentment, for having 
never received from him, in his flourisliiiig con¬ 
dition, any beneficial proofs of his friendslii)i; in 
ordei\tl)ereforc to rouse his zeal, he took occasion 
to promise him, in one of his letters, that whatever 
reason he had to complain on that score, it should 
all be made up to him, if he lived to return : “If 
fortune,” says he, “ ever restore me to my country, 
it shall be my special care, that you, .al.oy? all my 
friends, have cause to rejoice at it.: iiiiu thongli 
hitherto, 1 confess, you have renjicd but little 


T.antiiin wriUT, si erunt in officio :tmici, pcriiniu non 
dcorit, si non criint. tu otiigerc tua jwunia non pnteris. 
l*cr fnrtunas iniscras nuhtras, viiic no imonim ponlitum 
pcrdaiiiiih: oui si .‘ilii|uj'l orit, no w:it, inislioori virtuto 
opu-s cst, ft lucdioci-i furtiina, ut ca'tera cojisctpiutur.— 
lliiU. 

c (iui I’ontutii et ]!itiiyni.am qua-stor pro mca salute 
ncKlcxit.—Post I led. in S<ai. I,'). 

I'isoiiiB hunianita^, firtiis, amor in nos omnes tantius 
eJit, ut niliil snpra cssc laissit. litiiium ou res »i voluptati 
sic. ffloria? quidcni video fore.—I'tp. I’ain. xlv. I. 

f < 'iceroni, ex patria fugionti II. S. Uucenta ot quinqua - 
ginta tnilli.a donavit,—Com. Nop. Vlt. Att. 4. 

Uuod to in tunta bereditnto ab omnl (Kx'iipationo oxpo- 
disti, valdc niibi gratum cst. Uuod facultatos tiias ad 
mcain salutcni poUiceris, ut omnibus rebus a to pra-tor 
ca'toros juver, id quiuitum sit pra>sldium viduo.—Ad Att. 
Hi. 20. 

TIds Cecilius, Atticiis’s uncle, was a famous cburl and 
usurer, sometimes mentioned in Cicero’s letters, who 
adopted Atticus by his will, and left him three-fourths of 
his estate, which ainutmted to above (W.OtKM. sterling. Ho 
had raiscii this greatfortune by the favour chiefly of Luciil- 
lus, wliomhe flattered to the last with a promise of making 
him his heir, yet loft the bulk of his estate tu Atticus, who 
liad been very observant of his humour: for which fraud, 
added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob 
seized his dead body, and dragged It infmnously about the 
streets. [Val. Max. vH.».] Cicero, congratulating Attlous 
upon his adoption, addresses his letter to U- Ciefillus, U. 
F. Pomponianns, Atticus. For in assuniing the name of 
the Adopter, it was nspal to odd also thoir own family 
luune, though changed in its termination fnnn Fom|ionius. 
to PumponianuH, to preserve the memory of tbolr real 
extraction; to wliich some added also the surname, os 
Cicero does in the present ease.—Ad Att. Ul. 20. 
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benefit from my kindness; I viU manage so for 
the future, that whenever I am restored, you shali 
find yourself as dear to me as my brother and my 
children: if I have beau wanting therefore in my 
duty to you, or rather, Bince4 have been wanting, 
pray pardon me; fiv 1 have been much more 
wanting to myselfBut Atticus begged i|f him j 
to lay aside all s<ich fancies, and assured him, that | 
there was not the least ground for them ; and that 
lie had never been disgusted by anything, wliich 
he had eith<^ done, or neglected to do for him j 
entreating him to be perfectly easy on that head, 
and t.’- depend always on his best services, without 
giving hiigself the trouble, even of reminding 
him’’. Yet after all, the suspicidh itself, as it 
comes from one who knew Atticus so perfeclly, 
seems to leave some little blot upon his character: 
but whatever cause there*might be for it, it is cer¬ 
tain, that (Cicero at least was as good as bis word, 
and by the care which he took after Lis return to 
celebrate Attious’s name in all his writings, has 
left the most illustrious testimony to posterity of 
his sincere esteem and afiectioii for him. 

Sextins was one of the tribunes elect; and 
being entirely devoted to Cbcero, took the trouble 
of 11 journey into Gaul, to solicit Ciesar’s consent to 
Ids restoration ; which though he obtained, us well 
by his own intercession ns by Pompey's letters, 
yet it seems to have been with certain limilations 
not agreeable to (deero : for on Sextius’s return 
to Rome, when he drew up the copy of X law 
which be intended to jiropose iijion his entrance 
info office ; eonlbnnalde, as we may imagine, to 
tlie eonditiofis stipulated with Caisar; Cicero 
greatly ilislikcd it ; as being too general, and 
without ^he mention evmi ot' his name, nor pro- 
viiiitig sullieiently either for his dignity, or the 
restitution of his estate ; so that he desires Atticus 
to take e.arc to get it amended by ISextins'. 

The old tribunes, in the mean while, eight of 
whom were Cicero’s friernfs, resolved to make one 
etliirt more to obtain a law in his favour, which 
they jointly offered to the. people on the twenty- 
eighth of October; hut (deCro was much more 
disifleascd with this than with Sextins’s; it con- 
sistcil of three tirticles; the firsg wliiidi restored 
him ofdy to his former rank, but not to his estate: 
the secoinl was only nuittcr of form, to indemnify 
the proposers of it: the third enacted, “ that if 
there was anything in it which was prohibited to 
he promulgated by any former law, particmlarly by 
that of Clodius, or which involved the author of 
such promulgation in any' fine or penalty, that in 

K Kro, si me aliipianilo vestri ct imtria; cmnjiotcm for- 
liina fccerit. ctJrto efliciam, lit niaximo lietero iiniis cx 
omnibus amteis: mca<pio otlicia ae studiii, <iiiie parum 
antca Uixorunt (fiiteiiduin cst cuini) sie cxc<iuar, ut me 
a-quo tlbi ao fratrl ct llboris nostris restitittiim putes. HI 
quid in to jioecavi, ac potiiis quimUim pcucavi, Ignosce: in 
me euiin fpsum peooavi vobeiiiontUis.—Ad Atl. lit, 16. 

b Qnud me vutas qnicqnam suspiciiri uecidisso ail 
nniinum tuuin, quod scons a mo orga to oommiasiim, ant 
piwtermissum vidoretur, gornni tibi iiiomn ot liborabor 
ista cura. Tibi tumen co idns dobeo, quo tun in nio 
humauitfis fuorit cxoelsior, quum in to men.—Ibid. 20. 

< Hoc interim tompnro, 1*. Hextius, dosigmUiis iter ad 
fC'flosarem pro mea salute suscopit. Uuld egerlt, quantum 
pmfeoorit, nihil ad causam.—Pro 6ext. 3S. 

Rogatio Bextii nequu dignitatis satis liubot nco cautionts. 
Nam et nomioatim forro opnrtot, et do bonis diligontius 
scribi: at id aniraadvortos vclim.—Ad Att. iii. 20. 


such case it shonld have nb effect." Cicero wag 
surprised, that |iis friends could be induced to pro¬ 
pose such an act, " which seemed to be against him, 
and to eopfirm that clause of the Clodian law 
which made it penal to move ataytbing for him ; 
whereas no clauses of that kind had ever been 
regarded, or thought to have any special force, but 
feu of course. when the laws themselves were 
repealed ; he observes, " that it was an ugly pre¬ 
cedent for the succeeding tribunes, if they should 
happen to have any scruples; and that Clodius 
had already taken the advantage of it, when in a 
speech to the people, on the third of November, he 
declared, that this act of the tribunes was a proper 
lesson to their successors, to let them see how far 
their power extended." He desires Atticus therefore 
“ to flud out who was the contriver of it, and how 
Niiinius and tlie rest came to be so much overseen 
as not to be aware of the consequences of if*." 

The most probable solution of it is, that these 
tribunes hoped to carry their point with less diffi¬ 
culty, by paying this deference to Clodins’s law, 
the validity of which wag acknowledged by Cato, 
and several others of the principal citizens*; and 
they were induced to make this push for it before 
they quitted their office, from a |)ersuasion, that 
if Cicero was oBce restored, on any terms, or with 
what restrictions soever, the rest would follow of 
course ; and that the recovery of his dignity would 
necessarily draw after it everything else that was 
wanted. Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himself on second thoughts, as he intimates, in 
the conclusion of his letter: “ I shonld be sorry,” 
says he, “ to have the new tribunes insert such a 
clause in tlieir law ; yet let them insert what they 
please : if it will but pass and call me home, I shall 
be coiitenP with it"‘.” But the only project of a 
law which he approved, was drawn by his cousin 
C. Visellius Aculeo, an eminent lawyer of that 
age, for another of the new tribunes, T. Fadius, 
who hud been his qusestor when he wag consul; 
he advi.sed his friends therefore, if there was any 
prospect of success, to push forward that law, 
which entirely pleased him ". 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
trooi>s, which Piso hud provided iar his govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num¬ 
bers ut Thcssalonica" : this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve to quit the place without 
delay : and as it was not advisable to move farther 
from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, and 
turned back again to Dyrrbaebium: for though 
this was within the distance forbidden to him by 

Quo major est suspiclo malitlae aliciijus, cum id, quod 
ad Ipsoa nihU pertinebat, erut autem contra me, sertp- 
scrunt. Ut iiovi tribuiii plebis si assent ttmidiores, multo 
magis sibi eo eapito utondum putarent. Neque id a 
CTodlo prsetonnissum ust, dixit enim in ooncione od diem 
ni. Non. Novemb. boo eapito designatistribunisplobispra'- 
scriptum esse quid lioerot. UtNinnium et owtoros fugerit 
investige* volim, ct quis attulorit, 4to.—Ad Att. iii. 23. 

* Video onim qnosdam darisaimos viros, aliquot locis 
judicossc, te cum plebe jure agere potutasc.—Pro JOomo, 16. 

o Id caput auno uolim novos tribunes plebis forre; sed 
porforant mode quidllbet: imo eapito quo revoeabor, 
modo roe confleiatur, ero contentus.—Ibid. 23. 

a Bed si oat aliquid in spa, vide legem, quom T.Fadiu 
acripait ViscUius: ea mibi perplacet.—Ibid. 

“ Mo adbue Planoius retiaot.—Bed jam cum udventare 
milites diocrentur, fiielendom nobis orlt, at ab eo diaee- 
damus.—^Xbid. 22. 
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law, yet he had no reason to apprehend any danger, 
in a town particularly devoted to him, and which 
hsid always been under his special patronage and 
protection. He came thither on the twenty-fifth 
of November, and gave notice of hia removal to 
his friends at Rome, by letters of the same date, 
begun at Thessalonica and finished at Dyrrha- 
chiamr; which shows the great haste which he 
thought necessary in making this sudden change 
of his quarters. Here he received another piece 
of news which displeased him; “ that with the 
consent and assistance of his managers at Rome, 
the provinces of the consuls elect had been fur¬ 
nish^ with money and troops by a decree of the 
senate : ” but in what manner it affected him, and 
what reason he had to be uneasy at it, will be 
explained by his own letter upon it to Atticus. 

“ When you first sent me word,” says he, that 
the consular provinces had been settled and pro¬ 
vided for by your consent; though I was afraid 
lest it might be attended with some ill conse¬ 
quence, yet 1 hoped that you had some special 
reason for it which 1 could not penetrate : but 
having since been informed, both by friends and 
letters, that your conduct is universally con¬ 
demned, I am extremely disturbed at it; because 
the little hopes, that were left, stem now to be 
destroyed : for should the new tribunes quarrel 
with us upon it, what farther hopes can there be ? 
and they have reason to do so ; since they were 
not conkdted in it, though they had undertaken 
my cause, and have lost by our concession all that 
influence which they would otherwise have had 
over it; especially when they declare, that it was 
for my sake only that they desired the power of 
furnishing out the consuls; not with design to 
hinder them, but to secure them to my interest; 
whereas if the consuls have a mind to be perverse, 
they may now be so without any risk; yet let 
them be never so well disposed, can do nothing 
without the consent of the tribunes. As to what 
you say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the 
consuls would have carried their point vrit^ the 
people; that could never have been done against 
the will of the tribunes: I am afraid, therefore, 
that we have lAbt by it the affection of the tribunes; 
or if that still remains, have lost at least our hold 
on the consuls. There is another inconvenience 
still, not less considerable; for that important 
declaration, as it was represented to me, that the 
senate would enter into nothing till my affair was 
settled, is now at an end; and in a case not only 
unnecessary, but new and unprecedented; for I 
do not believe, that the provinces of the consuls 
had ever before been provided for until their 
entrance into office : but having now broken 
through that resolution which they had taken in my 
canM, they are at liberty to proceed to any other 
business, as they please. It is not however to be 
wondered at, that my friends, who were applied to, 
should consent to it; for it was hard for any one, 
to declare openly against a motion so beneficial to 

P Dyrrbacliium venl quod et libera oivitaa est, et in mo 
qffietosa.—^Ep. Fam. xiv. I. 

Korn ego eo nomine sum pyrrhaohll, ut qnam celorrbne 
quid sgatur, audiam, et sum into. Civltos enim biec 
semper a me defensa est.—Ibid. 3. 

<iUod mei studiiisos.faabeo Dyrrhaebinos, ad oos perrexi, 
euni ills supmiora Tliesaalooioe scripsissem.—Ad Att. ill. 
23; Ep. Fam. xiv. 1. 


the two consuls; it was bard, I say, to refuse 
anything to Lentulos, who has always been my 
true friend; or to Metellus, who has given up his 
resentments with so much humanity; yet I am 
apprehensive that wff have aUenated the tribunes, 
and cannot hold the consuls: write me word, I 
desire you, what turn this has taken, and how the 
whole affair stands; and write with your usual 
frankness ; for 1 love to kiqpw the truth, though it 
should happen to be disagreeable.” The tenth of 
Decembers. p 

But Atticus, instead of answering (his letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having occasion 
to visit his estate in Epirus, took hia jyay thither 
through Dyrr^acbinm, on purpose to see Cicero, 
and explain to him in person the motives of their 
conduct. Their interview was but short; and 
after they parted, Cicerd; upon some new intel¬ 
ligence, which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again : “ After you left me,” says he, “ I 
received letters from Rome, from which 1 perceive 
that I must end my days in this calamity ; and to 
speak the truth, (which you will take in good part,) 
if there had been any hopes of my return, you, 
who love me so well, would never have left the 
city at such a conjuncture : but 1 say no more, 
lest I be thought either ungrateful, or desirous 
to involve my friends too in my ruin : one thing I 
beg ^ that yon would not fail, as you have given 
your word, to come to me, wherever I shall happen 
to be, before the first of January''.” 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per¬ 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was proceeding 
very prosperously at Rome, and seemed to be in 
such a train, that it could not be oi^struefed much 
longer: for the new magistrates, who were coming 
on with the new year, were all, except the prsetor 
Appius, supposed to be his friends; while his 
enemy Clodius was som to resign his office, on 
which the greatest jiart of his power depended : 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
his credit, through the superior influence of Pom- 
pey, who had drawn Ca:sar away from him, and 
forced even Gabinius to desert him ; so that, out 
of rage and despair, and the desire of revenging 
himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have dropped the pursuit of 
Cicero, or consented even to recal him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero’s friends and the senate to 
join their forces with him against the triumvirate. 
For this end he produced Bibulus and the other 
augurs iu an assembly of the people, and demanded 
of them, ” whether it was not unlawful to transact 
any public business, when any of them were taking 
the auspices.”” To which they all answered in 
the aflirmative. Then he asked Bibulus, “ whether 
he was not actually observing the heavens as oft as 
any of Csesar’s laws were proposed to the people ?” 
To which he answered in the affirmative: hut being 
produced a second time by the prtetor Appius, he 
added, “that he took the auspices also in the same 
manner at the time when Clodius’s act of adoption 
was confirmed by the people :” but Clodius, while 
he gratified his present revenge, little regarded how 
much it turned against himself; but insisted, 
that ” all Csesar’s Mts ought to be annulled by the 
senate, as being contrary to the auspices;” and on 


q Ad Att. iU. 24. « Ad Att. Ui. 2fi. 
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j tkat condition, declared publicly, that" he himaelf 
would bring back Cicero, the guardian of the dty, 
on hia own ahouldere'.” 

In the same fit of revenge, he fell upon the con¬ 
sul Gabinius; and in an assembly of the people, 
which be called for that purpose, with his bead 
veiled, and a little altar and fire before him, conse¬ 
crated bis whole estate. This had been sometimes 
done against traitorous citizens, and, when legally 
performed, had the effect of a confiscation, by 
making the plaae and effects ever after sacred and 
public : but in the present case, it was considered 
only as an act of madness; and the tribune Nin- 
nius, in ridisiile of it, consecrated Clqflius's estate 
in the same form and manner, that whatever efficacy 
was ascribed to the one, the other might justly chal¬ 
lenge tlie same*. 

But the expected hour was now come, which put 
an end to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
uniform and of a piece from the first to the last; 
the most infamous and corrupt that Koine had ever 
seen : there was scarce an office bestowed at home, 
or any favour granted to a prince, state, or city 
{ abroad, but what he openly sold to the best bidder: 

“The poets (says Cicero) could not feign a Charyb- 
{ dis so voracious as bis rapine: be conferred the 
I title of king on those who had it not, and took it 
I away from who had";” and sold the rich priest- 
I hoods of Asia, as the Turks are said to sell the 
I Grecian bishopries, without regarding whether 
I they were full or vacant, of which Cicero gives us 
a remarkable instance: “ There was a celebrated 
temple of Cybele, at Pessinuns in Phrygia, where 
that goddess was worshipped with singular devotion, 
not only b^ all Asia, but Europe too; and where 
the Roman genei;gls themselves often used to pay 
tlieir vows and make their offerings.’' Her priest 
was in quiet possession, without any rival preten¬ 
der, or any complaint against him; yet Clodius, 
by a law of the people, graphed this priesthood to 
one Brogitarus, a petty sovereign in those parts, 
to whom he had before given the title of king: “and 
1 shall think him a king indeed,’’ says Cicero, “if 
ever he be able to pay the purchase money :” but 
the spoils of the temple were destined to that use, 
and would soon have been applied to it, if Heiota- 
rus, king of Galatia, a prince of noble character, 
and a true friend to Rome, had not defeated the 
imjiious bargain, by taking the temple into his 
protection, and maintaining the lawful priest 
against the intruder, nor suffering Brogitarus, 


though his son-in-law, to pollute or touch anything j 
belonging to it*. 

All the tbn new tribunes had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero} yet Clodius found means to cor¬ 
rupt two of them, S. AtUius Serranus,. and Nume- 
rius Quinctius Gracchus, by whose help he was 
enabled still to make head against Cicero’s party, 
and retard his restoration some time longer; but 
Piso and Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be 
opening apace in his favour, and his return to be 
unavoidable, thought it time to get out of bis way, 
and retire to their several governments, to enjoy 
the reward of their perfidy : so that they both left 
Rome with the expiration of their year, and Piso 
set out for Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 

On the first of January the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his 
A iiRB cue paid, as usual, to religion, 

cic. .w. ' entered directly into Cicero's affair, 

' and moved the senate for his restora- 
r.coRNBLius tionr; while his colleague Metellns 
AKHTijLiiH declared, with much seeming candour, 
BPiNTHKB, “ that though Cicero and he had been 
u. oji':i;iun8 enemies, on account of their different 
MRTKI.I. 1 T 8 sentiments in politics, yet he would 
NKi>os. jjjg resentments to the autho¬ 

rity of the father!!, and the interests of the repub¬ 
lic'-.” Upon which L. Cotta, a person of consular 
and censorian mik, being asked his opinion the 
first, said, “ that nothing had been done against 
Cicero agreeably to right or law, or the custom of 
their ancestors : that no citizen could be driven out 
of the city without a trial; and that the people 
could not condemn, nor even try a man capitally, 
but in an assembly of their centuries : that the i 
whole was t])e effect of violence, turbulent times, 
and an oppressed republic: that in so strange a j 
revolution and confusion of all things, Cicero bad I 
only stepped aside, to provide for his future tranquil- 
lity, by declining the impending storm ; and since 1| 
he had freed the republic from no less danger by j] 
his absence, than he had done before by his pre- j 
sence, that he ought not only to be restored, but I 
to be adorned with new honours : that what his 
mad enemy had published against hin^ was drawn I 
so absurdly both in words aud sentiments, that, if 


* Qui accepta peciiriia Possinuntem Ipsnm, sedem domi- 
clUumqne MatHs Seorum vastaris, et Brogitaro, (Sallo- 
griDco, impuro humini ac nefario, totum ilium locum 
fannnique vendidcris. Bacerdutem ab ipsls aris, pulvina- 
ribusquo detraxeris.—Qua; reges omnes, qul Aslam Enro- 


• Tu tuo praKjlpltimte Jam et deblUtato tribunatu, 
auspiclorum iiatrunus subitu oxUtiatl. Tu M. Bibulum in 
ccinoiono, tu aiigures produxistJ. Te interrogante angures 
responderunt, cum de coelu ser-vatum sit, cum pcpulo agi 
nun posse—tua denique omnis actio posterioribus mcn- 
slbusfnlt, omnia, que C. Ossar egisset, qum contra auspicia 
essentacta, per senatum resoindi oportore. Quod si fierct, 
diciebas, to tiiis bumcris me, custudem urbis, in urbem 
relaturum.—Pro Homo, 15. 

* Tu, tu, inqiiam, capite velatn, condone advocata, 
foculo posito bona tui Oabinll oonsecrastl in—quid ? exem- 
plo tuo bona tua nonne L, Nlnnius—consecravit ? quod si, 
quia ,ad te pertinet, ratum esse negoa uiwrtere; oa Jura 
constltuisti In prsolaro tribunatu tuo, quibus in te con- 
versis, reousares, alios everteres.—Pro Domo, 47. 48. 

“ Reges, qui erant, veodidit; qul non erant, appellavit— 
qnam denique tarn immanem Charybdim poets lingendo 
expriroere potuerunt, quw tantos exhaurire gurgites pos¬ 
set, quantas Iste prteda*—exsorbuit ?—^De Harus. Uesp. 
*7. 


pamquo tenucrunt, semper suinma religione coluerunt— i] 
Quic majores nustri tarn sancta duxerunt, ut—^nostri 
imperutores niaxirais et perioulosissiinia bellis liuic dm 
vote faoerent, caque in ipso Pessinuntc ad iltam ipsam 
principem aram et in lUo loco fanoque pcrsolverent.— 
Putabo regem, si habuerit unde tibl solvat.—Nam cum 
multa regia sunt in Uehitaro, turn ilia maxime, quod tibl 
nummum nuUum dedit.—Quod Possinuntem per scclus 
a te vlolatum, et sacerdote, sacrisquo spoliatum rerupe- 
ravlt.—Quod caeremonias ab omnl vetustate acceptas a i 
Brogitaro pollul non sinit, mavultque generum suum ' 
munere tuo, qnam iUud fanum antiqultate religiouis j 
carere.—^Ibld, 13; Pro Bext. 26. 1 

y Kalendis Januarils.—P. I.entulus consul—simul oo j 
de Bolemni religione retulit, nihil humanarum rcrum | 
aibi prius, qnam de me agendum Judioavlt.—^Pust Red. ad 
Quir. 5, 

s Qua: etiam college ejus moderatlo de me ? Qui cum 
inlmioitias sibi mecum ex reipubliee dissensione susoep- 
tas esse dtxisset, eas se Putribus ooneoripUs dixit et tem- 
poribuB reipubliee permtssurum.—Pro Bext. 32. 
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it had been enacted in proper form, it conld never 
obt^ the force of a law : that since Cicero there« 
tore was expelled by no law, he could not want a 
. law to restore him, but ought to be recalled by a 
vote of the senate.”—Pompey, who spoke next, 
having highly applauded what Cotta said, added, 
'* that for the sake of Cicero’s future quiet, and to 
prevent all farther trouble from the same quarter, 
it was his opinion, that the people should have a 
share in conferring that grace, attd their consent be 
joined also to the authority of the senate.” After 
many others had spoken likewise with great warmth 
in the defence and praise of Cicero, they all came 
unanimously into Pompey’s opinion, and were pro¬ 
ceeding to make a decree upon it, when Serranus 
the tribune rose up and put a stop to it, not flatly 
interposing his negative, for he had not the assur¬ 
ance to do that, against such a spirit and unani¬ 
mity of the senate, but desiring only a night’s time 
to consider of it This unexpected interruption 
incensed the whole assembly ; some reproached, 
others entreated him ; and his father-in-law, Op- 
pius, threw himself at his feet, to move him to 
i desist: but all that they could get from him was a 
i promise to give way to the decree the next morn¬ 
ing; upon which they broke up. ‘‘But the tribune 
I (says Cicero) employed the night, not as people 
j fancied be would, in giving back the money which 
> he had taken, but in making a better bargain, and 
doubling his price ; for the next morning, being 
grown more hardy, he absolutely prohibited the 
senate from proceeding to any act“.” Tliis conduct 
of Serranus surprised Cicero’s friends, being not 
only perfidious and contrary to his engagements, 
but highly ungrateful to Cicero ; who, in his con¬ 
sulship, had been his special enqpurager and 
benefactor'’. 

The senate, however, thongh hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well united, 
and too strongly supported, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction : they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a 
law to the jieople for Cicero’s restoration; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of*Cicero's tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra : but Clodius was too early for him : 
.and having seized all the posts and avenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm recei)tion: 

• Ttiiu princepa rngatua acntentiiun • L. Cotta, dixit.— 
Nihil do tnv actum ease Jure, nihil more mnjorum, nilill 
legibus, &c. Quare me, qni nulla luge abeaaem, non 
reatitui lege, sod senatua iiuctoritate oportore.— 

Post cum Togatus aententiam <Jn. I'onijiuiua, approbata, 
laudataqne Cottte aententia. dixit, aeae otil mei causa, ut 
Omni populort enneertationu defungerer, eeneere; nt ad 
senatus auetoritatem populi quoque Itomnni buncileium 
adjungeretur. Cum omuea oertatim, aliuaqoc alio graviua 
do mea salute dixiaact, fiorctque sine ullu varictate dia- 
ooaaio: aurrexit AtUiua; nee ansus eat, cum easot euiptus, 
interoedcre; nuctem aibl od deltbeniudum puatiilavit. 
Clamor senatus, quercln, prceea, aoccr ad pedes ahjoctua. 
life, se afBrmaro postoro die nioiiun nullam ease fnetu- 
rum. Crodltum cst; disccaaum eat: Uli Intorea dclilie- 
latori merces, interpoaita nocle, diipUoata eat.—Pro tiext. 
34. , 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodum nonnulli 
arbitrabantur, sed, ut patefaetom eat, in augenda mercede 
oonsumta eat.—Post Bad.adQiuir. 5. 

b la tribunus plebis quam ego maximia boneflcUs quais- 
torem consul ornayemm.—Ibid. 


he had purchased some gladiators, for the shows bf 
his sedileship, to wluch be was now pretending, 
and borrowed another band of bU brother Appiua; 
and. with these well armed, at the head of his 
slavea and dependants, he attacked Fabricias, killed 
several of his followers, wounded many more, and 
drove him quite out of the place ; and hapjiening 
to fall in at the dame time with Cispiua, another 
tribune, who was coming to the aid of hit coUeague, 
he repulsed him also with a great slaughter. The 
gladiators, heated with this taste of blood, *‘ opened 
their way on all sides with their swords, in quest 
of Quiutus Cicero, whom they met with at last, 
and would certainly have murdered if, by the 
advantage oV the confusion and darkness, he had i 
not hid himself under the bodies of his slaves and 
freedmen, who were killed around him ; where he 
lay concealed till the fray was over.” 'The tribune 
Sextius was treated still more roughly, ‘‘ for being 
particularly pursued and marked out for destruc¬ 
tion, he was so desperately wounded, as to be left 
for dead upon the spot, aud escaped death only by 
feigning itbut while he lay in that condition, 
suppo.scd to be killed, Clodius reflecting^ that the 
murder of a tribune, whose person was sacred, 
would raise such a storm, as might occasion his 
ruin, “ took a sudden resolution to kill one of his 
own tribunes, in order to charge it upon bis adver¬ 
saries, and so balance the account by making both . 
siijes etiually obnoxious.” The victim doomed to 
this sacritice was Niinierius Quinclius, an obscure 
fellow, raised to this dignity by the caprice of the 1 
multitude, who, to make him.self the more popular, j 
had assumed the surname of Gracchus : ‘‘ but the j 
crafty clown (says Cicero) having got some hint of ' 
the design, and finding tliat his bloodVas to wipe j 
offthe envy of Se.xtius’s, disguised himself jirescnlly j 
in the habit of a muleteer, the same in which he j 
first came to Rome, and with a basket upon liis | 
bend, wliile some wqjre calling out for Numcrius, 
others for Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the 
confusion of the two names : but he continued in 
tills danger till Sextius was known to be alive ; 
and if that discovery had not been made sooner 
tiian one would have wished, tliuugh tliey could 
not have fixed•tl»! odium of killing their mercenary 
where they designed it; yet they would have less¬ 
ened the infamy of one villany, by comniittiug 
another, which all people would have been pleased 
with.” According to the account of this day’s 
tragedy, “ the Tiber and all the common sew'ers 
were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wiped 
up with sponges in the forum, where such heaps of 
slain had never before been seen but in the civil 
dissensions of Citina and Octavius”.” 

” Frinceps ipgatlonis, vir mill! amlcisstmus. Q. riibri- 

eius templimi aliquantii ante lueem ocoiipavit..-Oiim 

forum, comltiiim, uui'iom multa de nocto anmitis honii- 
nibus, ao sorvis oocupavissent. iinpotam faciimt in Fabri- 
eiiim, manuH idfcnint, occidiuit nuimullos, viilaernat 
inultoa; vuniantem tu forum, viruni optimum M. CIspium 
—^vi depellunt; oaslcm in foro max imam faciunt. V nl versi 
districtis glodiis in omnibus fori partibns fratrem mourn 
oculls qmerebant, voce posoabant.—I’ulsuso rostrla in oomi- 
tiojaoutt, seqno eervorum ot libortorumoorporibus obtoxit. 

Multis vulnoribus aoceptls ac dobllitato corporo ooiitru- 
cldato, 8oxtiu% se abjocit exaubiuitua; noque ulla alia re 
ab so mortem, nisi mortis opiniono, depiiiit.—At veto uli 
ipsi parrioido!,—Adeo vim facinoris sut perborrueront, at 
si paullo longior opinio mortis Sextii fuissot, Oracohum 
ilium auum tronaferendi in nos criminis oausa, ocoidero 
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Cloditts, flushed with this victory, “ set Are with 
his own hands to the temple of the Nymphs, where 
the books of the censors and the pubiic registers of 
the city were kept, which were ail consumed with 
the fabric itself*.^’ He then attacked the houses 
of Milo the tribune, and Cmcilius the preetor, with 
fire and sword, but was repulsed in both attempts 
with loss: “Milo took several'of Appius’s gla¬ 
diators prisoners, who, being brought before the 
senate, made a coofession of what they knew, and 
were sent to jail; but were presently released by 
Serranua“.” Upon these outrages Milo impeached 
Clodius in form, for the violation of the public 
peace : but tlie consul Metellus, who yad not yet 
abandoned him, with the prmtor Appius, and the 
tribune Serranus, resolved to prevent any process 
upon it, “ and by their edicts prohibited, either 
the criminal himself to appear, or any one to cite 
him'.” Their pretence was, “ that the qutestors 
were not yet chosen, whose office it was to make 
the allotment of the judges ; while they themselves 
kept back the election,” and were pushing Clodius 
at the same time into the sedileship, which would 
screen him, of course, for one year from any pro¬ 
secution. Milo therefore, finding it impracticable 
to bring him to justice in the legal method, resolved 
to deal with him in his own way, by opposing force 
fo force ; and for this end purchased a band of 
glndiatois, with which he had daily skirmishes with 
him in the streets ; and acquired a great feputatiijn 
of courage and generosity, for l)eing the first of all 
(he Romans who had ever bouglit gladiators for 
the defence of the republics. 

Tins obstruction given to Cicero’s return by an 
obstinate ai^ desperate faetion, made the senate 
only the more rcigilute to effect it: they pa.ssed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
sliould be done till it was carried ; and to prevent 
all farther tumults, and insults upon the magistrates, 
ordered the consuls to sumttion all the peojile of 
Italy, who wished well to the state, to come to the 
assistance and defence of Cicero*'. Tliis gave new 

ecKitiU'int.—Sensit ru.stic'ulus, non iiicnutus ;—inulioni- 
ciirii jicniiloin arripuit, cum qii.a priiuiim Komutn ail 
ciimitiii vencrit: messoria se corbe contexit: cum <iuicvo- 
rent atii Numeriuni, alii ttiiiiictiiiui,*)p:iiiini nuiuinis 
orrore scia'atiiH atqiic hoc scitis omnes; usque iiilco 
liominom in pcriculo fuissc, qiuuul scitiim sit. I^xtiiim 
vivore. Quod nisi csset patcfactuiu paiillo citiiis, quoin 
vcllem, die. Mcrainistis turn, Judksis, tsiriioribus ciriimi 
Tiberim eomplori, cloacas rofom'ri, o foro sponpiis ettingi 
songiilnom.—Lapidationes porsa'po vidimus j non ita siopo, 
sod nimiuni taincn sn.-po glaiiios-; cicdcm voro tantam, 
Puitos acorvos corporumcxstructos, nisi forte illu CUnnano 
(Vtqiio Uctnvi.ano die, quls unquom in foro ridit ?—I'ro 
Soxt. .V>, 30, 37. 

‘I Bum qui icdcm Nympharum incendit, tit momoriam 
pnblleam recensionU, tabulis ptibliois iinprussam, extin- 
guoret.—Pro Mil. 27 i Parad. 4; I)e llaruspic. liesp. 27. 

r Uladiatores—coraprehensi, in sonatmii introdueti, oon- 
foasi, in vinoubi conjeeti a Milono, ciiiissi a Serrano.—Pro 
Soxt. 39. 

f Ecco tibi consul, praetor, trlbnnus plebis nova novi 
generis edieta proponunt: no reus adsit, no cltctur.—Pro 
Sext. 41. 

K Sod honorl snnuno Milonl nostro nnpor fiilt, qnod 
gladiatoribus emptis reiirablioai causa, qua; snluto nostra 
oontlnobatur, omnes P. Clodil conatus furoresquo com- 
proBsIt.—Do OlHo. li. 17. 

b Itaque postea nlhU vos olvlbus, nihil sociis, nihil 
regibuB respondistia.—Post Bed. in Ben. 3. . 

Quid mihi prwolariuB acoidere potuit, quam quod illo 
referente vos decrevlstis, ut ounct! ex omnl IMia, qul 


spirits to the honest citizens, and drew a vast con¬ 
course to Rome from all parts of Italy, where there 
was not a corporate town of any note which did 
not testify its respect to Cicero by some public 
act or monument. “ Pompey was at Capua, acting 
as chief magistrate of his new colony; where he 
presided in person at their making a decree to 
Cicero’s honour, and took the troubie likewise of 
visiting all the other colonics and chief towns in 
those parts,” to appoint them a day of general 
rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promulgation 
of the law’. 

Lentulus at. the same time was entertaining the 
city with shows and stage plays, in order to keep 
the people in good humour, whom be had called 
from their private affairs in the country to attend 
the public business. The shows were exhibited in 
Porapey’s theatre, while the senate, for the conve¬ 
nience of being near them, was held in the adjoining 
temple of Honour and Virtue, built by Marius out 
of the Cimbric spoils, and called for that reason 
Marius’s Monument; here, according to Cicero’s 
dream, a decree now passed in proper form for his 
restoration ; when, “ under the joint influence of 
those deities, honour (he says) wa.s done to virtue; 
and the monument of Marius, tlic preserver of the 
empire, gave safety to his countryman, the defender 
of it**.” 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly 
exjiressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 
senator ; but when the consul Lentulus took his 
place, they all rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretched-out hands, and tears of joy, publicly 
testified thei^ thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to show himself, they wejp hardly re¬ 
strained from doing him violence, throwing out 
reproaches, tlMrcats and curses upon him : so that 
in the shows of gladiators, which ho could not 
hear to be deprived of, be durst not go to his seat 
in the common and open manner, but used to start 
up into it at once from some obscure passage under 
(be benches, which on that account was jocosely 
called “the Appian way,” where he was no sooner 
espied, than so “ general a hiss ensfled, that it 
disturbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
horses. From these significations (says Cicero) he 1 
might learn the difference between the genuine . j 
citizens of Rome, and those packed assemblies of j 
the jteople where he used to domineer ; and that 
the men who lord it in such assemblies, are the 
real aversion of the city ; while those who dare not 
show their heads in them, are received with all 
demonstrations of honour by the whole people’.” ! 
rcmpubiicamiiilvamvoUent, ad meimum—rcBtitueudum, 
et defendendiun veniient ?—Post Red. In Son. 9. ' 

In una tnea causa fiictum ost, ut Uteris consularibiis ex ; 
S. C. cuncta cx Italia, omnes, qui rcinpublioam snlvoi'.i 
vcHent, cimvocarcntur.—Pro Soxt. CO. 

’ Qui in colonia nuper oonstituto, cum .ipse gorerct 
mngistratum, vim ct crudelltatem privilegii auoto'itnte 
honcstissimorum hominum.et publicls Uteris uonsignavit: 
princepsque Italia: totins pnesidium ad moom salutem im- 
ploraudam pntavit.—Post Rod. in Sen, 11. 

Ilio munlclpia, ooloniasque adUt: hie Italia; totius 
auxllinm iinploravlt.—Pro Domo, 12. 

it Cum in templo Honoris et Virtntls, honoa babitus 
esset virtuU; Coiiquc Morii, oonsorvatoris Iiujus bnian'il, 
monuroentum, municipi ejus et reipublloa: dofeusori 
sodoiti ad salutem prwbuisset.—Pro Soxt. 64; it. 66. 

’ Audito S. C. ore ipsi, atque abaonti senatul plnusus est 
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When tbe decree passed, the famed tragedian, 
^sopns, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the republic that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
hia country, in one of Accius’s plays,' where, by the 
emphasis of his voice, and the change of a word or 
two in some of the lines, he contrived to turn the 
thoughts of the audience on Cicero. “ What he! 
who always stood up for the republic ! who, in 
doubtful times, spared neither life nor fortunes— 
the greatest friend in tbe greatest danger—of such 
parts and talents—O father-—1 saw his houses and 
rich furniture all in flames—O ungrateful Greeks, 
inconstant people; forgetful of services !—to see 
such a man banished; driven from his country ; 
and suffer him to continue so?”—At each of which 
sentences there was no end of clapping.—In an¬ 
other tragedy of the same poet, called Brutus, when 
instead of Brutus he pronounced Tullius, who 
established the liberty of his citizens, the people 
were so affected, that they called for it again a 
thousand times. This was the constant practice 
through the whole time of his exile: there was not 
a passage in any play, which could possibly be 
applied to his case, but the whole audience pre¬ 
sently catebed it up, and by their claps and 
applauses loudly signified their zeal and good 
wishes for him". 

Though a decree was regularly obtained for 
Cicero’s return, Clodius had the courage and ad¬ 
dress still to hinder its passing into a law : he 
took all occasions of haranguing the people against 
it; and when be had filled the forum with his 
mercenaries, ” used to demand of them aloud, 
contrary to the custom of Rome, whether they 
would have Cicero restored or not; t)pon which his 
emissaries raising a sort of dead cry in the negative, 
be laid hold ot it, as the voice of the Roman people, 
and declared the proposal to be rejCkted".” But 

ab universis datus: dcinde, cum senatoribus singulis 
spectatum e senatu redeuntibus; cum vero ipse, qui ludns 
facietbst, consul asBcdit; stantes, et manibus passis gratias 
agentCB, «t locrymantes gaudio, suam erga me bcnevolon- 
tiam ao miserlcurdlam declararunt: at cum ille furibundiis 
vonisset, vix se populus Roinanus timuit.—Pro Sext. .W. 
Is, cum quotidio gladiatnrcs spcctarct, nunqimm ost con¬ 
spectus, cum veniret: emergebat subito, cum sub tabulas 
subrepscrat—itaque Ilia via latobrosa, qua illo spcctatuni 
voniebat, Appia jam vocabatur: qut tamen quo tempore 
consficctus erat, non modo gladiatorcs, sed cqiii ipsi 
gladiatorum repentinis sibilis extimescebant. Videtisne 
igitur, quantum inter populnm Romanum, ct concioncm 
intersit ? Dominos coiicionum omni odio popuii notari ? 
t^uibuB autem consistcre in operurnm concionibus non 
liceat, eos omni popuii Uomanl significatione docorari ?— 
Pro 8ext. 69. 

“ Kocenti nuncio do illo S. C. ad ludos, scenamque 
porlato, Bummus artifex, ot mebercule sempor partlum 
in republica tanquam in scena, optimatiinn, dens et 
recent! lietitla et misto dolore ac desideriomei—summi 
enim poets Ingcnlum non solum arte sua sod etlam dolore 
exprimebat. Quid enim y qui rempuhlicam certo animo 
adjuverit, ttatueriU.iteierit cum Achivit-^e dubia nee 
dubitarit vitam qfferre, nee capitl pepercerit,-—tummum 
amicum tummo in beUo—tummo inpenio preedilum — 0 
PaUr—luee omnia vidi inflammari —0 inpratijlci Argivi, 
inanee Qraii, immemaree bfmficil.'—exulare tinUU, titlit 
pelU, pultum paftmfnf—qnie stgnificatio fuerit omnium, 
que dmlaratio voluntatis ab universo populo Romano ? 

Xominatlm sum aiqsUatus in Bruto, Tuttiut, qui liber- 
taiem elvibue ttabUiverat. Millies revooatum est.—Pro 
8 ext. «6. d7,d8. 

■■ lUe trUiunuB plebb ^ui do me—non majonim suorum. 


the senate, ashamed to see their aulhority thutf in-.- 
suited, when the whole city wgs on- their eSde, re¬ 
solved to take such measures in the''support of 
their decrees, that it should- not ‘be' possible to 
defeat them. Lentulns therefore summoned them 
into the Capitol, on the twenty^fifth of May, where 
Pompey began the debate, and renewed the motion 
for recalling Cicero ; and in a-grave and elaborate 
speech which he had prepared in writing, and 
delivered from his notes, gave him the honour of 
having saved his country®. All fdie leading men 
of the senate spoke after him to the same efl'ect; 
but the consul Metellus, notwithstanding his 
promises, bad been acting hitherto c double part; 
and was all along the chief encourager and supporter 
of Clodius. When Serviiius therefore rose up, a 
person of the first dignity, who had been honoured 
with a triumph and the censorship, he addressed 
himself to his kinsman Metellus, and, ” calling up 
from the dead all the family of the Metelli, laid 
before him tbe glorious acts of his ancestors, with 
the conduct and unhappy fate of his brother, in a 
manner so moving, that Metellus could not hold 
out any longer against tlie force of the speech, nor 
the authority of the speaker, but with tears in hia 
eyes gave himself up to Serviiius, and professed all 
future serv'ices to Cicero”—in which he proved 
very sincere, and from this moment assisted his 
colleague in promoting Cicero’s restoration; “ so 
that in a very full house of four hundred and seven¬ 
teen senators, when all the magistrates were pre¬ 
sent, the decree passed, without one dissenting voice 
but Clodius’s r,” which gave occasion to Cicero 
to write a i)articular letter of thanks to Metellus, 
as he had done once before upon his jjrst declara¬ 
tion for him s. • 

Some may be apt to wonder why the two tribunes, 
who were Cicero’s enemies still as much as ever, 
did not persevere to inhibit the decree, since the 
negative of a single* tribune had an indisputable 
force to stop all proceedings ; but when that nega¬ 
tive was wholly arbitrary and factious, contrary to 
the apparent interest and general inclination of the 
citizens, if the tribune could not be prevailed with 
by gentle means to recal it, tlie senate used to 
enter into a delAte upon the merit of it, and pro¬ 
ceed to some extraordinary resolution of declaring 

sed Grmoulorum instituto, concionem interrogare snlebat, 
vclletne mo rediro: ct cum emt reclamatum semivivis 
morc'Ctiarionim vooibus; populum Romanum negore dice- 
bat.—Ih-o Kext. S.q. 

•> Idem Illo consul cum ilia Incredlbills multitudo Ro- 
mam, et pasne Italia Ipsa venissot, vos frcquentisslmos in 
Capitolium convoeavit.—[Post Red. in Sen. 10.] Cum vlr 
is, qui tripartitas orbis terraruni eras atque regloncstribus 
triumphls huic imporio adjunotas nolavit, do scripto 
sontentia dicta, mlhi uni testimonluni patriec conservatK 
dedit—Ibid. 01. 

P Qu. Metellus, et Inlmious et frater inimtoi perspoota 
vestra voluntate, omnia privata odia deposuit: qnera P. 
Serviiius—et auotoritatls et orationis buk divina quadam 
gravitate ad sul generis, communisquo sanguinis facta, 
virtutesque revneavit, ut haberet in oonsUio et fratrem ab 
Inferis—ot umnes Metollos, prestantisslmos oives—itaque 
extttltnon-modo ealutis defensor ,—vorum etiam adscriptor 
dignitatis meo!. Quo quidem die, oum vos ccccxvn. ex 
senatu essetis, magistratus autem hi omnes adeasent, dis- 
senalt unus.—Post Rod. In Son. 10. 

ColtooiTmavit vir egregius ac vere Metellus, totumque 
se P. Servilio dloentl etiam turn trudidit. Keo illam divl- 
nam gravitatem, plenamantiquitatts, dlutiaa—potult sus- 
tlnerc.—Pro Soxt. 62. q Bp. Faxm v. 4. 
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the autii'or of ^qob qn opposition an enemy to his 
cOunti^, and Answerable for all the mischief that 
was likdy to ensue, 6r of ordering the consuls to 
take care that' the republic received no detriment; 
which votes wete thought to justify any methods, 
how violent soever, of removing either the obstruc¬ 
tion or the author of it, who seldom cared to ex¬ 
pose himself to the rage of an inflamed city, headed 
by the Consuls and the senate, and to assert his 
prerogative at the peril of his life. 

This in effect was the case at present; when the 
consul Lentulus* assembled the senate again the 
next day to concert some effectual method for pre¬ 
venting all further opposition, and getting the de¬ 
cree enacted ^nto a law ; but before they met, he 
called the people likewise to the rostra, where he, 
and all the principal senators in their turns, re¬ 
peated to them the substance of what they had 
said before in the senate, in order to prepare them 
for the reception of the law. Pompey particularly 
exerted himself in extolling the praises of Cicero, 
declaring “ that the republic owed its preservation 
to him, and that their common safety was involved 
in his exhorting them “ to defend and support 
the decree of the senate, the quiet of the city, and 
the fortunes of a man who had deserved so well of 
tliem ; that this was the general voice of the senate, 
of the knights, of all Italy; and, lastly, that it 
was his own earnest and special request to them, 
which he not only desired, but implored them to 
granf.” When the senate afterwards met, th8y 
pro<'eeded to several new and vigorous votes to 
facilitate the success of the law: first, “ That no 
magistrate should presume to take the auspices, so 
as to disturb the assembly of the people, when 
Cicero’s caoee was to come before them ; and that 
if any one attempted it, he should be treated as a 
public enemy. 

Secondly, “ That, if through any violence or 
obstruction, the law was not suffered to pass within 
the five next legal days of assftnbly, Cicero should 
then be at liberty to return, without any farther 
authority. 

'Phirdly, “ Tliat public thanks should be given 
to all the people of Italy who came to Rome for 
Cicero’s defence, and that they should be desired to 
come again, on the day when the suffrages of the 
people were to he taken. 

Fourthly, “That tlianks should be given like¬ 
wise to all the states and cities which had received 
and entertained Cicero; aud that the care of his 
person should be recommended to all foreign 
nations in alliance with them ; and that the Roman 
generals, and ail who had command abroad, should 
be ordered to protect his life and safety 

r Quorum prinoops ad rogandns et ||d cohurtondog vog 
fUt On. Fompolus—primnm vos doouit, meis consiliig 
rcrnpublioam ogse gerratam, causnmquo ineam cum oom- 
muni galute conjunxit i hortatusque eat, iit auctoritutem 
geuatns, gtatom civitatig, furtunas civia bene moriti defen- 
dorotia: turn in perorando XKunitt, vns rogarl a senatii, 
^ rogarl ab equitibus, mgari ab Italia ouncta: denique ipse 
* ad extremum pro roea vog salute non rogavlt solum, venim 
etlom obgecravit.—^Fost Bed. ad QuJr. 7. 

» Quod eat poatridie deorotnm In curia—ne qiiis de coelo 
aervaret; ne quia moram ullam ufforret; ai quia aliter 
fecissot, eum plane everaorem reipubllcffi fore.— 

Addidlt, si diebua quinque quibiu agi de me potulaaot, 
non easet aotnm, redirem in patriam omni auctoritate 
reouperata. 

Ot Us, qul ex tota Italia aalntis meie causa convenerant. 


One cannob help pausing a while to reflect on 
the great idea which these facts imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero ; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account as to 
postpone all their concerns and interests, for many 
months successively, to the safety of a single 
senator*, who bad no other means of exciting the 
zeal or engaging the affections of his citizens but 
the genuine force of his personal virtues, and the 
merit of his eminent services : as if the republic 
itself could not stand without him, but must fall 
into ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was removed, 
whilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs with the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the event, unable to procure any 
answer or regard to what' they were soliciting, till 
this affair was decided. Ptolemy, the king of 
Egypt, was particularly affected by it, who, being 
driven out of his kingdom, came to Rome about 
this time to beg help aud protection against his re¬ 
bellious subjects; but though he was lodged in 
Pompey’s bouse, it was not possible for him to 
get an audience till Cicero’s cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was to 
be offered to the suffrage of the centuries: this was 
the most solemn and honourable way of transacting 
any public businest* where the best and gravest part 
of the city had the chief influence, and where a de¬ 
cree qf the senate was previously necessary to make 
the act valid; but in the present case there seem 
to have been four or five several decrees, provided 
at different times, which had all been frustrated by 
the intrigues of Clodius and his friends till these 
last vote.s proved decisive and effectual”. Cicero’s 
resolution upon them was, “ to wait till the law 
should be proposed to th'e people; and, if by the 
artifices of bi#enemies it should then be obstructed, 
to come away directly upon the authority of the 
senate, and rather hazard his life than bear the 
loss of his country any longer*.” But the vigour , 
of the late debates bad so discouraged the chiefs of 
the faction, that they left Clodius single in the' 
opposition. Metellus dropped him, and his brother 
Appius was desirous to be quiet’’; yet it was above 
two months still from the last decree before Cicero's 
friends could bring the affair to a general vote, 
which they effected at last on the fourth of August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Roman people as this— 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion; it 
was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent, and 
neither age nor infirmity was thought a sufficient 

agercutur gratia:: atque iidom ad res redeuntos, ut veni- 
Tont, rogorentur, 

Quem euim unquam senatus clvom, nisi ma, nationlbus 
exteiis commondavit ? cujus unquam propter salutom, nisi 
moom, senatus publico sociis populi Bomani gratlas egit ? 
De me uno P. C. decreverunt, ut qui provincias cum Impo- 
rio obtinerent, qui qusestorcs legatique cssent, salutem et 
vitam meam oustodirent.—Pro Bext. 60, 61. 

* Nihil VOS civibus, nihil sociis, nihil regihus respondis- 
tiS. Nihil Judices sententUs, nihilpopulus suffraglis, nihil 
bio ordo auctoritate declaravit: mutum forum, eiinguem 
curiam, tacitara et fraotam oivitatom videbatis.—Post Rod. 
in Ben. 3. 

X Vid. Pro Bext. 60, et Notes Manutii ad 61. 

a Mlbi in ohimo est legum lationem expectere, et si ob- 
treotabitur, utar auotoritate senatus, et potius vita quant 
patrla carobo.—Ad Att. iit. S6. 

r Redii cum maxima dignitate, fratre tuo altero oonaulo 
redueente, alterc prsstore petonte.—Pro Domo, 33. 
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excuse for not lending a helping hand to the resto- 
ration of Cicero. All the magistrates fficerted 
themselves in recommending the law, excepting 
Appius and the two tribunes, who durst not venture 
however to oppose it. The meeting was held in 
the Field of Mars, for the more convenient recep¬ 
tion of so great a multitude, where the senators 
divided among themselves the task of presiding in 
the several centuries and seeing the poll fairly 
taken. The result was, that Cicero was recalled 
from exile by the unanimous suffrage of all the 
centuries, aud to the infinite joy of the whole 
city*. 

Clodius however had the hardiness not only to 
appear, but to speak in this assembly against the 
law, but nobody regarded or heard a word that he 
said. He now found the difference mentioned 
above between a free convention of the Roman 
people and those mercenary asseml^tes where a 
few desperate citizens, headed by slaves and gladi¬ 
ators, used to carryall before them. “ Where now," 
saysCicero, “were those tyrants of the forum, those 
haranguers of the mob, those disposers of king¬ 
doms This was one of the last genuine acts of 
free Rome, one of the last efforts of public liberty, 
exerting itself to do honous. to its patron and de¬ 
fender; for the union of the triuwivirate had already 
given it a dangerous wound, and their dissention, 
which not long after ensued, entirely destriyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glorious 
day that Cicero's son-in-law Piso happened to die 
not tong before it, to the extreme grief of the 
family, without reaping the fruits of his piety, and 
sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero’s return. 
His praises however will be as immortal as Cicero’s 
writings, from whose repeated character of him 
we learn “ that for parts, probity, vR*tue, modesty, 
and for every accomplishment of a fine gentleman 
and fine speaker, he scarce left his equal behind 
him among all the young nobles of that age*.’’ 

Cicero had resolved to come home in virtue of 
* the senate's decree, whether the law hail passed 
or not; but perceiving from the accounts of all 
his friends, that it could not be defeated any longer, 
he embarked for Italy on the fourth of Augu.st, 
the rerf duy on which it was enacted, and landed 
the next at Brundisium, where he found his daugh¬ 
ter Tullia already arrived to receive him. The 
day happened to be the annual festival Of the 
fo undation of the town. As well as of the dedicate 

* Quo die qai.H clvis fuit, qui non nefus esmt putaret, 

, qnacimque aut state aut valetudlneesset.non se de salute 

mea sententiam ferre?—Post lied, in Bon. 11. 

Memo sibi nee valetudinis cxcusatlonem nee sonectutts 
satis Justam putavit.—Pro Sext. 52, 

De mo cum nmnes mjqdstratus promulgassent, praetor 
nnum praetorem, a quo non erat postulandum, fratrem 
inlmici mei, praeterque duos de lapidc emptos tribimos 
plebis—nullis oomiUis unquam multltudinom boraininn 
tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse.—Vos rogatores, vos 
distributores, vos custodes fuisse tabularam.--InPison. 16. 

• Piso llle genor mous, cui pietatls sute fnictum, neque 
ex me, neque a jpopnlo Romano ferre licult.—Pro Sext. 31. 

Studio autom neminem nee indnstria majore cognovi; 
quanquam Be Ingenio quidem qui prsisititerit, faeiie dlxe- 
rim, C. Fisoni, genero meo. ^pllum iUl tempns vacabat, 
ant a fotensi diotlone, aut a commcntatlnne domestloa, aut 
a eeribendo aut a cogitande. Itaque tantos processus faeio- 
bat, ut evolare non exoUTTere vldebatur, aio.rH»Ua de illo 
majora did possunt. Nam nee continentla, ueo ptotate, 
nec nllo genera vlrtutls, quanquam q)usdan wtatis cum tilo 
conforendum puto.—Brut. pp. 397,1^8. 


of the temple of Safety at Roifiq, and the birth-day 
likewise of Tullia: as if Providence bad thrown aU 
these circumstances together to eiUiance the joy 
and solemnity of bis lauding, which wag celebrated 
by the people with the most profuse expressions 
of mirth and gaiety. Cicero took up his quarters 
again with his old host Lenius Flaccus, who had 
entertained him so honourably in his distress, a 
person of great learning as well as generosity. Here 
he received the welcome news in four days from 
Rome, that the law was actually ratified by the 
people with an incredible zeal and unanimity of 
all the centuries’’. This obliged him to pursue bis 
journey in all haste, and take leave of the Brundi- 
sians, wh<f, by all the offices of private duty, ns well 
as public decrees, endeavoured to testify their sincere 
respect for him. The fame of his landing and 
progress towards the city drew infinite multitudes 
from all parts to see him as be passed, and con¬ 
gratulate him on his return ; “ so that the whole 
road was blit one continued street from Brundisium 
to Rome, lined on both sides with crowds of men, 
women, and children; nor was tliere a prefecture, 
town or colony through Italy, which did not de¬ 
cree him statues or public honours, and send a 
deputation of their principal metnbi;rs to pay him 
their compliments ; that it was rather leas than 
the truth, as Plutarch says, what Cicero himself 
tells UK, that all Italy brought him back upon its 
slioulders''. But that one day, s.-iys he, was worth 
ilh immortality, when on my ajiproach towards the 
city the senate came out to receive me, followed by 
the whole body of the citizens, as if Rome itself 
had left its foundations, aud marched forward to 
embrace its preserver'’.’’ 

As soon as he entered the gates he saw “ the 
steps of all the temples, porticoes, and even tiie 
tops of houses covered with people, who saluted 
him with a universal acclamation as he marched 
forward towards the Capitol, where fresh multitudes 
were expecting his Arrival; yet in the midst of ail 
this joy he could not help grieving,’’ he says, within 

t* i'Wdie Noil. Sextil. Dyrrhntbio sum profwdus, tllo 
ipso (lie lex est lata do nobis. Rrnndisium veni Nonis: ibl 
mlhi Talliola mea prassto fait, natali auo ipso die, qul 
casu idem natalis erat BrandMbie colonia;; ct tuie viclnir 
salutis. Qua; r* anlraa%em a multitudlne, sumnia 
llnmdislnorum gratulntldm'celobmta est. Ante diem 
sextam Id. Bext. cognovi. Uteris Quint! fratris, miriflini 
studio omnium letatum at((ue onUniiin, Incredibili con- 
ciirsu Italiw, legem comitiis centuriutia esse p<u'latuui.— 
Ad Att Iv. 1. 

Cumqup me domus cadE<m optimorum et dnctlssimorum 
vbwrum, Lcnii Flacci, et patris et fratris cjus Imtlssimu 
ucoepissot, qutc proximo anno mosrens rooeperat, ct sito 
periculo prowidioquo defendemt.—Pro Sext. O. 

<; Mous quidem redltns is fait, ut a Brundisio usque 
Romam agmen pgrpetuum totius Italie vidorem. Neque 
cnim regie fuit uila, neque priefectura, neque munioipium 
aut colonia, ex qua-non publico ad me vonerint gratnlatum. 
Quid dieom adventus meoa? Quid effnslones hominum ex 
oppldis? Quid eoncursnm ex agris patrum fafuilias cum 
eonjuglbns ao Uboris? 4to,—In Kaon. 22. 

Italia ounota peme suis humeria reportavit.—Post Red. 
in Sen. 15. 

Itinere toto urbes ItaliK festoa dies agere adventus me! 
videbantur. Vis multitudine legaionnn undiquemissorum— 
oolebrabantur.—Pro Sext. 63. 

<■ T7nus Itle dies mihi quidem instar lmnui|^Utatis fuit 
—cum senatdm egressum vldi, x>opnlumq(ie Bomannm 
unlversum, oum mOil ipsa Roma, prope oenvideB sedlbus 
suis, ad oomplectendum conservatorem laum procadere 
visa est.—In Plson. 22. 
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I himself, “ to reflect that a city so grateful to the de- 
I fender of its liberty had been so miserably enslaved 
I and oppressed®.” The capitol was the proper seat 
j or throne, as it were, of the majesty of the empire, 

I where stood the most magniflcent fabric of Rome, 
j the temple of Jupiter, or of that god whom they 
I styled the greatest and the best^ to whose shrine 
ail who entered the city in pomp or triumph used 
always to make their first visit. Cicero, therefore, 
before he had saluted his wife and family, was 
obliged to discj^arge himself here of his vows and 
thanks for his safe return ; where, in compliance 
with the popular superstition, he paid his devotion 
I also to that tutelary Minerva, whom, at his quit- 
■ ting Koine, ne had placed in the tdlnple of her 
father. From this office of religion he was con¬ 
ducted by the same company, and with the same 
acclamations, to his brother's house, where this 
great procession ended ; which, from one end of 
i it to the other, was so splendid and triumpliant, 

' that he had reason, he says, to fear, lest people 
should imagine that he himself had contrived his 
late flight for the sake of so glorious a restorations, 

I _ 


SECTION VI. 


I 

! 


(.'icKRo’s rctiini was, what be himself truly calls 
it, the lieginning of'a new life to him*, which was 
to he governed by new maxims and a new kind of 
|)oli(’y, yet so as not to forfeit liis old character. 
Tic hud been made to feel in what hands the weight 
of [lower lay, and what little dependence was to 
he placed op tl)c help and sup[)ort of his aristocra- 
tieiil friends. Pqjn[)ey had served him on this im¬ 
portant occasion, very sincerely, and with the con¬ 
currence also of Ciesar, so as to make it a point 
of gratitude as well as prudence to be more ob¬ 
servant of them than he hadU hitherto been. The 
senate, on the other hand, with the magistrates 
and the honest of all ranks, were zealous in his 
cause ; and the consul Lentnlus above all seemed 
to make it the sole end and glory of his adminis¬ 
tration'’. This uncommon consent of opposite 
parties in promoting his restoriftion drew upon 
him a variety of obligations which must needs often 
clash and interfere with each other, and which it 
was his part still to manage so as to make them 
consistent with his honour, his safety, his private 


® Iter a {lorta, in Capitollum ascensua, domum roititus 
crat ejunnudi, ut summa in laititia illiid dolerem, civita- 
tem tarn gratam, tam mlsoram atque oppresaam fuisse.— 
I’m Seat. fiS. 

t Unocirea te, Cnpltolinc, quern propter benefleia, populiis 
Romanus Optimum, propter vim, Maximum, nomlnavit. 
—Prd 'Homo. fi7. 

S Ut tiia mihi oonsoclerata ilia vis non modo non 
prnpulsanda, sed etiam emonda faisae videatur.—Pro 
Homo, Sd. 

* Alterius vita* quoddam Initimn ordimtu’. [Ad Att. iv. 
1.] In another place he oaHs his resioration to his fiwroer 
dignity, ira^iyytyfirfau, [Ad Att. rl. 6.] ora new birth ; 

I a word borrowed prohably from the Pythagorean school, and 
applied afterwards by the sacred writers to the renovation 
of otir nature by baptism, as well as our restoration to life 
after death ifi the general resurrection.—Matt, xix. 39; 
mt. fit 6. 

b Hoc specimen virtutis, hoe indieium animi. hoe lumen 
consuhttus Bui fore putavlt, si me Inlhi, si meis, si relpub- 
lioiE reddtdlsset.—Post Bod. in Ben. 4. 


and his pabUc dnty r these were to be the springs 
and motives of his new life—the hinges on wMch 
his future conduct was to turn—and to do justice 
severally to them all, and assign to each its proper 
weight and measure of influence, required his 
utmost skill and address®. 

The day after his arrival, on the fifth of Sep¬ 
tember, the consuls summoned the senate to give 
him an opportunity of paying his thanks to them 
in public for their late services, where, after a 
general profession of his obligations to them all, 
he made his particular acknowledgments to each 
magistrate by name—to the consuls, the tribunes, 
the prffitors ; he addressed himself to the tribunes 
before the preetors, not for the dignity of tlieir 
oflice, for in that they were inferior, but for their 
greater authority in making laws, and conleqnently 
their greater merit in carrying his law into effect. | 
The number of his private friends Was too great to 
make it possible for him to enumerate or thank 
them all; so that he confined himself to the magis¬ 
trates, with exception only to Pompey**, whom, 
for the eminence of his character, though at present 
only a private man, he took care to distingoisb by 
a personal address and compliment. But as Len- 
tulus was the first in office, and had served him 
with the greatestwffectiun, so he gives him the first 
share of his praise, and in the overflowing of his 
gratitude styles him the parent and the.god of his 
life and fortunes®. The next day be paid his 
thanks likewise to the people in a speech from the 
rostra, where he dwelt chiefly on the same topics 
which he had used in the stmate, celebrating the 
particular merits and services of his principal 
friends, especiaUy of Pompey, whom he declares 
to be the greatest man for virtue, wisdom, glory, 
who was thell living, or had lived, or ever would 
live, and that he owed more to him on this occa¬ 
sion than it was even lawful almost for one man to 
owe to another ^ * 

Both these speeches are still extant, and a pas¬ 
sage or two from each will illustrate the temper 
and disposition in which he returned. In speaking 
to the senate, after a particular recital of the 
services of his friends, he adds—“ As I have a 
pleasure in enumerating these, so I vflillingly pass 
over in silence what others wickedly acted against 

® Beil quia snipe oiincurrit, propter aliqnorum de mo 
mcriturum iuter ipsus cuntentiones, ut eodum tempore in 
omnos veiiear no vix possim gratiis vlderL Bod ego boo 
meis jxinderlbus exarainabo, non solum quid cuiquo dc- 
bcam, sed etiam quid oujnsque intersit, et quid a me 
ciijusque tempus posoat.—Pro Plancio, S2. 

<i Cum perpaucis nominatim gratias ^ssem, quod omnes 
enumcrari nullo modo possent, scelus autem esset quen-. 
quam praterirt,—Ibid. 30. 

llodierno autem die nominatim a me motfistratibus 
statui gratias esse agendas, et de privatis imi, qui pro 
salute mea munlcipia, coloniasque adiisset.—Post Rod. in 
Sen. 12. 

‘ IMnceps P. lamtiilas, parens ao dens nostrie vita', 
fortume, Ae.—Ibid. 4. It was a kind of nnucim among the 
ancients; that to dopood te a mortal, mat to be a fiod to a 
mortal. Deut eit mortalUjurare mortalem. [Flin. Ilist. 
Nat. U. 70 Thus Cicero, aa ho oalla lientulus hero bis 
god. so on other occasions gives the same appellation to 
Plato, Deut tile natter Plato—{Ail Att. Iv. 16.] to exiiress 
the highest sense of the benefits received from them. 

f On. Pompeius, vir omnliun quI sunt, fuenint, ernnt, 
prlnoeps virtute, sapientta, ao gloria.—^Hulo ego bomlnl, 
Quirites, tantum deboo, quantum hominem homini debero 
vix fas est.—Post Rad, aa Qnlr. 7. 
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me. It is not my present business to remember 
injnrieSt •which, if it were in my power to revenue, 

I ahonid choose to forget; my life shall be applied 
to other .purposes—to repay the good 'offices of 
those who have deserved it of me; to hold fast 
the friendships which have been tried as it were 
in the fire ; to wage war with declared enemies ; 

. to pardon my timorous, nor yet expose my 
treacherous friends ; and to balance tfie misery 
my.^aile by tlie dignity of. my retiirns.’’ ’ To the 
people he observes, “ that .there'Verc'fonr sorts -of 
enemies who .concurred to oppress, BiuSp—the first, 

■ who, out of hatred to tb6 republic,‘>^prb. mortal 
enemies to him for having saved it; ,1he second, 
who, under a false pretence ef friendship,' in- 
famously betrayed him ; the third, who, through^ 
their inability to obtain what he had acquired, • 
were envious pf his dignity; the- foiyrth, who, 
though by office they ought to haye been the guar-, 
dians of the republic, battered aiyty bis safety; the 
peace of the city, and the dignity of' the cmptte,' 
which were committed to their trust 1 wHl take 
my revenge, says he, on each of*them, agreeably 
to the different manner of their provocation, on 
the bad citizens^hy defending the republic strenu- . 
ously; on nfy perfidious friends, by never trusting 
;them again; on the envious, by continuing mf 
steady pursuit ofNtirtue and glory ; on those mer¬ 
chants of provinces, by calling them borne to give 
an account of their administration : bdt I am more 
solicitous how to acquit myself of my obligatior^ 
to you for your great services, thkn to resent the ■ 
injuries and cruelties of my enemies ; for It is 
innch easier to revenge an injury than to repay a 
kindness, and much less trouble to get the better 
of bad men than to equal the good*’.” 

This affair being happily over, the senate had 
leisure again to attend to public business; and 
there was now a case before them of a very urgent 
nature, which required a present remedy,—an im- 
usual scarcity of com and provisions in the city,, 
which had been greatly increased by the late con¬ 
course of people from all parts of Italy on Cicero’s 
account, and was now felt very severely bjr the 
poorer citizens. They had borne it with much 
patience while Cicero’s return was in agitation; 
comforting themselves with a notion, that if be was 
once restored plenty wonld be restoredjwith him ; 
but finding the one at. last effected the 

other, they began to grow cTamorot^ud nnable 
to endure their hunger any longer. ■■ ’ 

Clodius could not let slip so fair an' oppoi^unity 
of exciting some new, disturbance, and creating 
fresh trouble to Cicero, by charging the calamity 
to his score : for this end be employed a number of 
young fellows to run all night about the'’streets 
making a lamentable outcry for bread, and. calling 
upon Cicero to relieve them from the famine to 
which he bad reduced them'; as if be had got some 
hidden store or magazine of com .secreted f^'ora 
'common use'. He sent liis mob also to the.theatre 
in which the prsetor Csecilius, Cicero’s particular 


S Post Red. In ^n. 0. >> Post Red. ^ (lulr. 9. 

.1 Qui facultate oMata, ad iinporiturum animos.incitmi- 
doe, reutwaturum te 111a funssta latroclnla ob annone 
causani putavisti.—Pro Domo, 5. 

Quid? puerorum lUa conounatio nootuma? num a te 
ipso instltttta ine finnnentum Ifaigitabant? Quasf fltn 
egoantrdfmmentarilrprasi'uliaiem, autoompireseumaU- 
quod ft-umentum tenerem.—Ibid. 6. 


friend, •yiws mchibiting the Apollinarian shows, 
whe» the/Wised such a terror, that they drove the 
whole (wmpony out of it; then, in the samie 
tuifA'd^tnoas manner, they marched to the temple 
of Concord, whither Metellus had summoned the 
senate hot liappening to meet with Metellus in 
the way, they presently attacked him with volleys 
of stones, with some of which they wounded even 
j the consul himself, who, for the ^eater sscurity, 
immediately adjourned the senate into the capitdl. 
' They were led on by two desperate mffians, their 
usual commanders, M. Lollius aild M. Sergius; 
the first of whom had. in Clodius’s tribunate un¬ 
dertaken the task of killing Pompey, the second 
had bmn cdptain of the gnard to Camine, and was 
probably of his family**: but Clodius, encouraged 
■ by. this .hopeful beginning, put himself at their 
‘head-in person, and pursued the senate into the 
Capitol, in- order to disturb their debates, and pre¬ 
vent their providing any relief for the present evil, 

' and above all to excite the meaner sort to some 
violence against Cicero. Bat he soon found, to 
his great disappointment, that Cicero, was too 
strong in the affections of the city to be hurt again 
so soon : for the people themselves saw through 
his design,'and were so provoked at it that they 
turned universally against him and drove him out 
o'f the field with all his mercenaries ; when, per- 
ceivi'fig that Cicero was not present in the senate, 
they called put upon him by name with one voice, 
add would not be quieted till he came in person to 
undertake their cailsc, and propose some expedient 
for their relief. He had kept his house all that 
day, anft resolved'to do so till he saw the issue of 
the tumult; but when he understood that Clodius 
was repulsed) and that his presence was universally 
, required by the consuls, the ^endte, and the whole 
people, he came to the senate-house in the midst 
of their debates, and being presently asked his 
opinion, proposed that Pompey should be entreated 
to undertake’ the prbvince of restoring plenty to 
the city, an<f, to enable him to execute it with effect, 
^ouM be in>fested with an absolute power over all 
the pubfic stores and .corn-rents of the empire 
through ail the provinces. The motion was readily 
'accepted, and ayote inimodiately passed tliat a law 
should be prepared for that purpose and offered to 
the'peopleh All the consular senators were absent, 
except Messala and, Afranius: they pretended to 

s Cunf honiinc-s ad theatrum prime, deinde ad senatum 
concurrUsont impulsu Clodtl.—Ad Att. iv, 1. 

C’oncursns est ad templum Cnncordlo; factus, senatiim 
illuc vooaute Motello—(tui'sunt homines a Mctello, in 
senattt jralam nominatl, a quRms ille se l^ldibus appeti- 
tumiUtiam peroussum esse dixit.—<2ui8 est Iste I«Uius!’ 
Qui to tribune plebis.—Cn. Pompeium intorfiefendnm 
depoposcit.—Q-uis est Serzius ? armlgor Catiiinss, Stlpator 
tui oorporis, sizntfor seditiunls—his atqno hujusmodi duci- 
bos, enm tn In annonie caritate In consulcs, to senatum— 
repontinos impetus comparares —Pro l>omo, If. 

1 higo vero domi mo teuui, jquamdln turbuleiitum tom- 
pus fuit—oat^-sbrvostudsad raplnotu. ad bonoruin cvtlem 
paratO!»—armatos etlam In CapitoUum tooiun venisso con- 
atabat—sole me datnl postoaguatn mibl nuncia- 

tum ost, pi>|nBh|dn Roinmiuttn''^n Capitolinm—convonlsso, 
ministrev ahtein sceleruin tuomm perterritos, partim 
.pmlasis gladUs, parttm ereptis diffugissu; veni non solum 
ttitis poplhiii ee manu, V|rium etiam oum panris 
ainksls.—Ibid. 3. 

a populo Romano imiverso, qul turn in 
-dapwltum ..wnvenerat, oum illu die minus valorem, 
nominitim In senatum vocabar. Venl exspeotatus; multls 
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! be afraid of the mob ; but the real cause was their 
unwillingness to concur in granting this commission 
to Pompey. The consuls carried the decree with 
them into the rostra, and read it publicly to the 
people, who, on the mention of Cicero’s name, in 
which it was drawn, gave a universal shout of 
applause; upon which, at the desire of all the ma¬ 
gistrates, Cicero made a speech to them, setting 
forth the reasons and necessity of the decree, and 
giving them the comfort of a speedy relief from 
the vigilance and authority of Pompey"'. The 
absence, however, of the consular senators gave a 
handle to reflect upon the act, as not free and 
valid, but extorted by fear, and without the inter¬ 
vention of (Be principal members ; bait the very 
next day, in a fuller house, when all those senators 
were present, and a motion was made ,to revoke 
the decree, it was unanimously rejected" ; and the 
consuls were ordered to draw up a law conformable 
to it, by which the whole administration of the 
corn and provisions of the republic was to be 
granted ti Pompey for five years, with a power of 
chousing flftecn lieutenants to assist him in it. 

Tliis furnished Clodius with fresh matter of 
abuse upon C-'iiiero: he charged him with ingra¬ 
titude ami the desertion of the senate, which had 
always been (irm to him, in order to pay his court 
to a man who had betrayed him ; and that he was 
so silly as not to know his own strength and credit 
in the city, and how able he was to maintain his 
authority without the h<dp of Pompey". Tfht 
Cicero defended himself by saying, “ tliat they 
must not expect to play the same game upon him 
now that he was restored, with which they had 
ruined him before, by raising jealousies between 
him and Pomjiey ; that he had smarted for^it too 
severely already, to be caught again in the same 
trap ; that in decreeing this copimission to Pom¬ 
pey, he had discharged both his jirivate obligations 
to u friend and his ]mblie duty to the state ; that 
those who grudged all extraordinary power to 
Pompey, must grudge tlie victories, the trininphs, 
the aceession of dominion and revenue, which their 
former grants of this sort had procured to the 
empire; that the success of those showed what 
fruit they were to exjieet from thi^’.” 

But what authority soever tliis law conferred on 
Pompey, his creatures were not yet satistied with 

jam Hcntontiis dietis, rosatus sum aentontiam; dixi ndjiub- 
llcw sulnhorrinmiii, mihi iiceussariaui.—Pro Jlomo, /. 

Pactum cat B. C!. in meani aeiiteiitiam, at cum Poinjioio 
a«crctiir, ut cam rom suscipcrct, lcx()UO ferretur.—Ad 
Att. iv. 1. . 

Cum alwascnt cnnsirtarea, quod tuto sc negarent jaaise 
sententiam dirarc, prwtcr IMcaaalam ct Afranium.—Ibid. 

Quo S. (1. rccitato. cum cnntinuu more hoc iuaulao et 
novo plauaiim, nico nomine ruoitando dedisset, bubui con- 
oioncra,—Ibid. 

" At (mim liberum senatna judicium propter metum 
non fuit.—Pro ])omo, 4. 

PoMHdio Hctiatiia frotiacns, ct omnos oonsulares nihil 
PomiMjio pfHitulanti negarunt.—Ad Att. iv. 1. 

Cum omnea adcaaent, cwplnm cat refciTi do induoondo 
8. C.; ab univerao ai'natu rcclamatiini eat.—Pm IKimo, 4, 
o Tune ca illc, inquit, quo aenutiia oarcro non potuit ?—* 
quo reatituto, aonatiiaauotoritatcm reatitutaiu putabuinua? 
quam primum adveniena prodidiatt—Ibid. 2. 

Neaoit quantum auctoritate valoat, quoa rca goaserit, . ^ 
qua dignltato alt roatitutua. Cur omat cum a quo deaertus 
oat?—Ibid. 11. • 

p Ucalnant homlnea liadem maobinia aperaro me reatitu- 
tum poaae labefactari, qulbua antoa stantem pcrculemnt 


it; so that Messius, one of the tribunes, proposed 
another, to give him the additional power of rais¬ 
ing what money, fleets and armies he thought ftt, 
with a greater command through all the provinces 
than their proper governors in each. Cicero’s 
law seemed modest in comparison of Messius’s. 
Pompey pretended to be content with the first, 
whilst all his dependants were pushing for the last; 
they expected that Cicero would come over to 
them, but . he continud'd silent, nor wotdd stir a 
step farther,—^for his afiairs were still in such a 
state as obliged him to act with caution, and to 
manage botli the senate and the men of power: the 
conclusion was, that Cicero’'s law was received by 
all parties, and Pompey named him for his first 
^eutenant, declaring that he should consider him 
as a second self, and act nptliing without his ad- 
viee'i. Cicero accepted the employment, on con¬ 
dition that he might be at liberty to fise or resign 
it at pleasure, as be found it convenient to his 
afflBrs'': but he soon after quitted it to his brother, 
and chose to continue in the city, where he had 
the pleasure to see the end of his law effectually 
answered ; for the credit of Poinpey’s name imme¬ 
diately reduced the price of victuals in tlie markets, 
and his vigour and diligence in prosecuting the 
affair soon establi:died a general plenty. 

Cicero was restored to liis former dignity, but 
not to h>s former fortunes ; nor was any satisfac-' , 
tiuii yet made to. him for the ruin of his houses 
and estates : a full restitution indeed had been 
decreed, but was reserved to liis return; which 
came" now before the senate to be considered and 
settled by public authority, where it met still with 
great obstruction. The chief difficulty was about 
his Piilatine house', which he valued above all the 
rest, and whidh Clodius for that reason had con¬ 
trived to alienate, as he hoped, irretrievably, by 
demolishing tlie fabric, and dedicating a temple 
upon the area to the goddess Liberty ; where, to 
make his work the more complete, he pulled down 
also the adjoining portico of Catuliis, that he 
might build it up anew of the same order with his 
temjile, and by blending the public with private 
jiroperty, and consecrating the whole to religion, 
might make it impossible to sejiarate or aestore any 
part to Cicero,—since a consecration, legally per¬ 
formed, made the thii^ consecrated uuapplicable 
ever after to any private use. 

This portico was built, as has been said, on the 
spot where Fulvius Flaccus formerly lived, whose 
house was publicly demolished for the treason of 

—data nicrccs est orroris moi maima, ut mC non solum 
pigeat stiiltitia' mew, sod etiam pudeat.—l*ro Homo, 11. 

<’n. Tompeio—maxiAa terra mariqtie bella extra ordi- 
nctii csso commissa; quarum rcnim si quem pceniteat, 
cum viotoriie populi Romaninecesse estpcenitere.—Ibid-ll. 

<1 Issgera cunstilos conscripsonmt—alteram Messius, qua 
omnis pccuniw dat ]Hitestatum, ct adjiingit clossera et 
exeroitura. ot mujns imporiiim in provineiis, quam sit 
coriim, qul eas obtinent. 111a nostra lex eonhuluris tiunc 
modesta vldetur, hwc Messii non fqfonda. I’omiwius 
illam vello se dicll; faniiliares banc. Consiiloros diice 
Favonio freinunt, nos tooemiis; et oo magis quod do domo 
nostra nihil adhuc pontifices respondenmt. ' 

Ble legatbs qiiiudeclm cum postularet, mo princlpem 
nomlnavit, et ad onuiia mo alterum so fore dixit.— Ad 
■Att. iv. 1. 

- ' .Kgo me a Pompeio legarl itasum passus, ut nulla re 
inipedirer, quod nc, si vellem, mfiii essot Intogruni.— 
Ibid. 2. 
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its master; and it was Clodius’a design to join 
Cicero’s to it under the same denomination, as the 
perpetual memorial of a disgrace and punishment 
inflicted by the people". When he had finished 
the portieo, ther^ore, and annexed his temple to 
it, urhich took up but a small part, scarce a tenth, 
of Cicero’s house, he left the rest of the area void, 
in order to plant a grove or walks of pleasure upon | 
it, as had been usual in such cases; where, as it has 
been observed, he was prosecuting a particular 
interest, as well as indulging his malice in obstruct¬ 
ing the restitution of it to Cicero. 

The affair was to be determined by the college 
of priests, who were the judges in all cases relating 
to religion; for the senate could only make a pro¬ 
visional decree, that if the priests discharged the 
ground from the service of religion, then the con¬ 
suls should take an estimate of the damage, and 
make a contract for rebuilding the whole at the 
public charge, so as to restore it to Cicero in the 
condition iu which he left it'. The priests, there¬ 
fore, of all orders, were called together on the last 
of September to hear this cause, which Cicero 
pleaded in person before them : they were men of 
the first dignity and families in the republic; and 
there never was, as Cicero tells us, so full an ap¬ 
pearance of them in any cause since the foundation 
of the city: he reckons up nineteen by name,—a 
great part of whom were of consular rank". His 
first care, before he entered into the merits of the 
question, was to remove the prejudices which his 
enemies had been labouring to instil, on the account 
of his late conduct in favour of Pompey, by ex¬ 
plaining the motives and showing the necessity of 
It; contriving at the same time to turn the odium 
on the other side, by running over the history of 
Clodius’s tribunate, and painting alf its violences 
in the most lively colours; but the question on 
which the cause singly turned was about the efficacy 
of the pretended consecration of the house and the 
dedication of the temple. To show the nullity, 
therefore, of this act, he endeavours to overthrow 
the very foundation of it, “ and prove Clodius’s 
tribunate to be originally null and void, from the 
invalidity of bis adoption, on which it was entirely 
grounded i’ he shows, “ that the sole end of 
adoption which the laws acknowledged was to sup¬ 
ply the want of children, by borrowing them as it 
were from other families ; that it was an essential 
condition of it that he who adopted had no children 
of his own, nor was in condition to have any; that 
the parties concerned were obliged to appear before 
the priests to signify their consent, the cause of 
the adoption, the circumstances of the families 
interested in it, and the nature of their religious 
rites; that the priests might judge of the whole, 
and see that there was no fraud or deceit in it, nor 
any dishonour to any family or person concerned. 
That nothing of all this had been observed in %e 
case of Clodius. That the adopter was not full 
twenty years old when he adopted a senator who 

• Ut domus JM. 3x111! Ciccronis cum dumo Fulvii Klaccl 
ad memoriam peenss publico constitute conjuncta esse 
vldoatur.—Pro llomo, 38. 

‘ <iul si sostulerint rcligionem, arcam preclaram hnbe- 

bimus: superficlcm consilles cx 8. C. estimabunt_Ad 

Att. iv. 1. 

" Nago imquam post sacra constltuta, quorum cadem 
est antiquitas, qua: ijisius urbis, alia de rc, nc de rapito 
quidem Vitglnum Vestolium, tam frequens collegium 
Judioaase.— De Uarusp. Reap. 6, 7. 


was old enough to be his father : that he had no ^ 
occasion to adopt, since he had a wife and children, 
and would probably have more, which he must 
necessarily disinherit by this adoption, if it was 
real: that Clodius had no other view than, by the 
pretence of an adoption, to make himself a plebeian 
and tribune, in order to overturn the state : that 
the act itself which confirmed the adoption was 
null and illegal, being transacted while Bibulus was 
observing the auspices, which was contrary to 
express law, and huddled over in three, hours by 
Csesar, when it ought to have been published for 
three market days successively, at the interval of 
nine days each" : that if the adoption was irregular 
and illegal, fis it certainly was, the tribunate must 
needs be so too,-which was entirely built upon it: 
but granting the tribunate after all to be valid, be¬ 
cause some eminent men would have it so, yet the 
act miule afterwards for his hankshment could not 
possibly be considered as a law, but as a privilege 
only, made against a particular person, t|jiich the 
sacred laws and the laws of the twelve tables had 
utterly prohibited : that it was contrary to the 
very constitution of tlie republic to punish any 
citizen, either in body or goods, till he had been 
accused in proper form, and condemned of some 
crime by competent judges,: that privileges, or 
laws to inflict penalties on single persons by name, 
without a legj trial, were cruel and pernicious, 
and nothing better than proscriptions, and of all 
things not to be endured in their cityi.” Then 
in entering upon the question of his house, he de¬ 
clares, “ toat the whole effect of his restoration 
depended upon it; that if it was not given back to 
him, but suffered to remain a monument of triumjdi 
to his euemy, of grief and calamity to himself, he 
could not consider it as a restotation, but a per- 
))etual punishment: that his house stood in the 
view of the whole people; and if it must con¬ 
tinue iu its present state, he should be forced to 
remove to some other jilace, and could never 
endure to live in that city in which he must always 
see trophies erected both against himself and the 
republic : the house of Sp. Melius, (says he,) who 
affected a tyranny, was levelled ; and by the name 
of iEquimelium^given to the place, the people con¬ 
firmed the equity of his punishment: the house of 
Sp. Cassius was overturned also for the same cause, 
and a temple raised upon it to Tellus : M. Vaccus’s 
house was confiscated and levelled; and, to per¬ 
petuate the memory of his treason, the place is 
still called Vaccus’s meadows: M. Manlius, like¬ 
wise, -after he had repulsed the Gauls from the 
cajiitol, nAtfontent with the glory of that service, 
was adjudg^fto aim at dominion; so that his 
house was demolished where you now see the two 
groves planted. Must I, therefore, suffer that 
punishment which our ancestors inflicted as the 
greatest on wicked and traitorous citizens ; that 
posterity may consider me, not as the oppressor, 
but the author and captain of the conspiracy* ?” 
When he comes to speak to the dedication itself, 
he observes, “ that the goddess Liberty, to which 
the temple was dedicated, was the known statue of 
a celebrated strumpet, which Appins brought from 

* Pro Domo, 13,14, 15,' Ifi. 

y Ibid. 17.—In privos homines leges ferri nolucrunt; Id 
est onim privilcglum: quo quid e»?injustius ?—Do Legib. 
ill. 18 . 

• Pro I>orao, 37, 38. 
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Greece for the ornament of his sedileship; and 
upon dropping the thoughts of that magistracy, 
gave to his brother Clodius to be advanced into a 
deity'': that the ceremony was performed without 
any licence or judgment obtained from the college 
of priests, by the single ministry of a raw young 
man, the brother-in-law of Clodius, who had been 
made priest but a few days before,—a mere novice 
in his business, and forced into the service'’: but 
if all had been transacted regularly and in due 
form, that it coj^d not possibly have any force, as 
being contrary to the standing laws of tlie republic: 
for there was an old tribunitian law made by Q. 
Papirius, wl^ch prohibited the consecration of 
houses, lands, or altars, without the cjPpress com¬ 
mand of the people ; which was not obtained nor 
even pretended in the present case'-': that great 
regard had always been paid to this law in several 
instances of the gravest kind : that Q. Marcius, 
the censor, erected a statue of Concord in a public 
part of tta|eity, which C. Cassius afterwards, when 
censor, rroioved into the senate-house, and con¬ 
sulted the college of priests whether he might not 
dedicate the statue and the house also itself to 
Concord; upon which M. Aimilius, the high- 
priest, gave answer, in the name of the college, 
that unless the people bad deputed him by name, 
and he acted in it by their authority, they were of 
opinion that he could not rightly dedicate them'': 
that Licinia also, a vestal virgin, dedicated an 
altar and little temple under the sacred rock; upon 
which S. Julius, the prsetor, by order of the senate, 
consulted the college of priests; for whom P. 
Scsevola, the high-priest, gave answer, that what 
Licinia had dedicated in a public ])lacc, without 
any order of the people, could not be considered 
as sacred : so that the senate enjoined the praetor 
to see it desecrated, and to efface whatever had 
been inscribed upon it. After all this, it was to no 
purpose, he tells them, to mention what he had 
proposed to speak to in the* last place, that the 
dedication was not performed with any of the 
solemn words and rites which such a function 
required, but by the ignorant young man before- 
mentioned, without the help of his colleagues, his 
books, or any to prompt him ; gspecially when 
Clodius, who directed him, that impure enemy of 
all religion, who often acted the woman among 
men, as well as the man among women, huddled 
over the whole ceremony in a blundering precipitate 
manner, faltering and confounded in mind, voice, 
and speech, often recalling hicpscif, doubting, 
fearing, hesitating, and performing everything 
quite contrary to what the sacred books prescribed: 
nor is it strange (says he), that in an act so mad 
and villanous, his audaciousness could not get the 
better of his fears ; for what ]>irate, though ever 
so barbarous, after he had been plundering 
temples, when pricked by a dream or scruple of 
religion, he came to consecrate some altar on a 
desert shore, was not terrified in his mind on being 
forced to appease that deity by his prayers whom 
be had provoked by his sacrilege ? In what hor¬ 
rors, then, think yon, mu.st this man needs be, the 
plunderer of all temples, houses, and the whole 
city, when for the expiation of so many impieties 
he was wickedly consecrating one single altar” 

“ Pm Donw, il. f'Jbid. 4S(.. 

“Ibid. 49. 4 Ibid. Bl, Kl. 

« Ibid. 54, 55. 


Tlien, after a solemn invocation and appeal “ to 
all the gods who peculiarly favoured and protected 
that city, to bear witness to the integrity of his 
zeal and love to the republic,” and that “in all his 
labours and struggles be had constantly preferred 
the public benefit to his own, he commits the 
justice of his cause to the judgment of the venerable 
bench.” 

He was particularly pleased with the composition 
of this speech, which he published immediately; 
and says upon it, that if ever he made any figure 
in speaking, his indignation and the sense of his 
injuries had inspired him with new force and spirit 
in this cause f. The sentence of the priests turned 
wholly on what Cicero had alleged about the force 
of the Papirian law; viz. that if he, who performed 
the office of consecration, had not been specially 
authorised and personally appointed to it by the 
people, then the area in question might, without 
any scruple of religion, be restored to Cicero. 
This, though it seemed somewhat evasive, was 
sufficient for Cicero’s purpose; and his friends 
congratulated him upon it, as upon a clear victory; 
while Clodius interpreted it still in favour of him¬ 
self, and being produced into the rostra by his 
brother Appius, acquainted the people, that the 
priests had givei* judgment for him, but that 
Cicero was preparing to recover possession by 
force, and exhorted them therefore to follow him 
and Appius in the defence of their liberties. But 
his speech made no impression on the audience ; 
some wondered at his impudence, others laughed 
at his folly, and Cicero resolved not to trouble 
himself or the people about it, till the consuls, by 
a decree of the senate, had contracted for rebuilding 
the portico of Catuluss. 

The 8enate*met the next day, in a full house, 
to put an end to this affair; when Marcellinus, 

{ one of the consuls elect, being called upon to 
speak first, addressed hinsself to the priests, and 
desired them to give an account of the grounds and 
meaning of their sentence : upon which Lucullus, 
in the name of the rest, declared, that the priests 
were indeed the judges of religion, but the senate 
of the law; that they thenfforc had determined 
only what related to the point of religi«n, and left 
it to the senate to determine whether any obstacle 
remained in point of law: all the other priests spoke 
largely after him in favour of Cicero’s cause : when 
Clodius rose afterwards to speak, he endeavoured 
to waste the time so as to hinder their coming to 
any resolution that day; but after he had been 
.s]>eaking for three hours successively, the assembly 
grew so impatient, and made such a noise and 

f Actii res est aceiirato a nobis: et si unquam in dieendo 
fuinius ollquid, aiit etuim si unqiiam alias fiiimus, turn 
profseto dolor et mitgnitudo vim quandum nobis dieeiidi 
dtsiit- lUiquo omtio juvoiituti nostree debori non pohwt. 
—Ad Att. Iv. 2. 

n Oum pontlficcB docTcssoiit, ita, si nrqne pnpuli jiis.su, 
neqiio plobis 8(<itu, is qui sc dedlcasso dicerct, nominatini 
ei roi pradectuB caset; iieque populi jussti, ne<)ne plobis 
soitn id'facere jussuBosset, vidcrl posse sine rcliKiono cam 
p.artom area- inilii restitui. ATilii faota statim est gratula- 
tio: nemo enim dubltat, quin domus nobis esset adjiidi- 
cata. Turn siibito illo in ooucioncm iwccndit, quam 
Appius cl dcdlt: nimeiat jam populo, pontiflccs secundum 
so decrovisso; mo aiitem vi coniu'i in possessionem venire: 
hortatur, ut se et Api>ium sequantur. et siiaiti libertatem 
ntdofeudant. Ilio cufti otiamilli infiinlpartini admiraren- 
tur, partim iriddcrcnt boininisamcntiani.—Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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hissing, that he was forced to give over: yet 
when they were going to pass a decree, in the 
words of Marcellinus, Serranus put his negative 
upon it: this raised a universal indignation; and 
a fresh debate began, at the motion of the two 
consuls, on the merit of the tribune’s intercession; 
when, after many warm speeches, they came to 
the following vote; that it was the resolution of 
the senate, that Cicero’s house should be restored 
to him, and Catulns’s portico rebuilt, as it had 
been before; and that this vote should be defended 
by all the miigistrates ; and if any violence or 
obstruction was offered to it, that the senate would 
look upon it as offered by him who had inter¬ 
posed his negative. This staggered Serranus, and 
the late farce was played over again ; his father 
threw himself at his feet, to beg him to desist; he 
desired a night’s time ; which at first was refused, 
but on Cicero’s request granted; and the next 
day he revoked his negative, and without farther 
opposition suffered the senate to pass a decree, 
that Cicero’s damage should be made good to him, 
and his houses rebuilt at tlic public charge''. 

The consuls began presently to put the decree 
in execution ; and having contracted for the re¬ 
building Catulus’s portico, set men to work upon 
clearing the ground, and demdishing what had j 
been built by Clodius: but as to Cicero’s buildings, | 
it was agreed to take an estimate of his damage, | 
and pay the amount of it to himself, to be laid i 
out according to his own fancy : in which bis 
Palatine house was valued at sixteen tliousand 
pounds; hisTnseuian at four thousand; his Pormian 
only at two thousand. This was a very dtificient 
and shameful valuation, which all the world cried 
out upon ; for the Palatine house liad cost liim not 
long before near twice that sum; hut Cicero would 
not give himself any tronhle about it, or make any 
exceptions, which gave the consuls a handle to 
throw the blame npon his own modesty, for not 
remonstrating against it, and seeming to be satisfied 
with what was awarded ; but tlie true reason was, 
as he himself declares, that tliose wiio bad clipped 
bis wings, liad no mind to let them grow again ; and 
though they bad been his advocates when absent, 
began now»to be secretly angry, and openly envious 
of him when present'. 

But as lie was never covetous, this affair gave 
him no great uneasiness; though, througlt the 
late ruin of bis fortunes, be was now in suel> want 
of money, that he resolved to expose his Tusculan 
villa to sale ; but soon changed his mind and built 
it up again, with much more magnificence than 
before; and for the beauty of its situation and 
neighbourhood to the city, took more pleasure in 
it ever after tlian in any other of bis country- 
seats. But he had some domestic grievances about 
this time, which touched him more nearly ; and 
which, as he signifies obscurely to Atticus, were of 

h Ad Att. iv. 2. 

I Nobis snperfieiem tedium consulesdeconsili! sententia 
estimarunt H. K. vieics; eastern vuldcUlibcrulitor; Tuscii- 
lanam villnm quinKcntis millibuN; Formianuin dueentis 
quinquuginta miUibus; ijuffi asstimatio nun mudo tib uplimo 
quoque sed otiam a plebe reprehonditur. Uiccs, quid igi- 
tur causte fuit ? IHcunt lili quidem piidorem xnoum, quod 
nequo negarlm, neque velieinentiiis postularim. Sed non 
est Id; nam boc quidem etiatn profuisset. Verum iidem, 
mi Ponipnni, iidem.inquam till, qui’mihi pennos ineide- 
nmt, nolunt easdem renaaoi.—Ibid. 


too delicate a nature to be explained by a letter'*: 
they arose chiefly from the petulant humour of his 
wife, which began to give him frequent occasions 
of chagrin ; and by a series of repeated provo¬ 
cations confirmed in him that settled disgust 
which ended at last in a divorce. 

As he was now restored to tlie possession both 
of his dignity and fortunes, so he was desirous to 
destroy all the public monuments of his lute dis- . 
grace ; nor to suffer the law of his exile to remain, 
with the other acts of Clodius’s tribunate, hanging' 
up in the Capitol, engraved, as usual, on tables of 
brass : watching therefore the opportunity of | 
Clodius’s absence, he went to the ^apitol with j 
a strong body of his friends, and taking tlie tables 
down, conveyed them to his own house. This i 
occasioned a sharp contest in the senate between 
him and Clodius about the validity of those acts; | 
and drew Cato also into the debate ; who, for the 
sake of his Cyprian commission, thought himself i 
obliged to defend tlieir legality againji^ Cicero ; | 

which “created some littie coldness bet^Rin tlietii, I 
and gave no small pleasure to the common enemies I 
of them both'. i 

But ('icero’s chief eoneem at present was, how j 
to support his former authority in the city, and I 
provide for his future safety: ns well against tlie 
malice of declared enemies ns the envy of pre¬ 
tended friends, which lie perceived to he growing 
up afresh against liim ; he had tliouglits of jiuttiiig 
in for the itensorsliip ; or of procuring one of those 
honorary lieutenancies which gave a public cliu- 
racter to private senators ; with intent to make 
a progress through Italy, or a kind of religious 
pilgriimigo to all tlie temples, groves and sacred 
platics, on pretence of a vow made in his exile. 
This wouUl give liim an opportunity of showing 
himself everywhere in a light wliich naturally 
attracts the afleetion of the multitude, by testifying 
a pious regard to tlie favourite superstitions and 
local religions of tiieVountry ; ns the great, in the 
same country, still pay tlieir court to tlie vulgar, 
by visiting the shrines and altars of the saints 
which are most in vogue : he mentions these pro¬ 
jects to Atticus, as designed to be executed in the 
spring, resolving in tlie meanwhile to eherish the 
good inclination of tlie people towanls liim, by 
keejiiiig liiuiself perpetually in the view of the 
city 

(Miilns’s portico and Cicero’s house were rising 
again apace, and carried up almost to the roof; 
wiien Clodius, without any warning, attacked 
them, on the second of November, witli a band of 
armed men, wiio demolished the portico, and drove 
the workmen out of Cicero’s ground, and with tlie 
stones and rubbish of the place began to batter 
Quintus’s house, with whom Cicero then lived, 
and at last set fire to it; so that the two brothers, 
with their families, were forced to save themselves 
by a hasty flight. Milo had already aci'used 
Clodius for his former violences, and resolved, 
if possible, to bring him to justice: Clodius, on 

>< TiiBcuIanum pmscriiisi: siiburliiino non facile carco.— 
Cwtera, qiiK me Hoilieitont, iJUtariK^fpu, sunt. Aiiuunur 
a fratre et filia.—Ad Att. iv. 2. 

' 1‘lutarch. in ("io.; Dio, p. UK). 

>" Ut nulla re impodirer, quod no si vellera, mihl esset 
integrum, nut si comitia consoruni pruxiniiconsulcs hnlie- 
ront, petero posse, aut votivam legntiunoin sumsisse proiai 
omnium fanorum, luoonun.—Ad Att. iv. 2. 
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the other hand, was suing for the ledileship, to 
secure himself, for one year more at least, from 
any prosecution: he was sure of being condemned 
if ever he was brought to trial, so that whatever 
mischief he did in the mean time was all clear 
gain, and could not make his cause the worse": 
he now therefore gave a free course to his natural 
fury; was perpetually scouring the streets with his 
incendiaries, and threatening fire and sword to the 
city itself, if an assembly was not called for the 
election of iodilss. In this humour, about a week 
after his last outrage, on the eleventh of November, 
happening to meet with Cicero in the sacred street, 
he presently «ssaulteck him with stones, clubs, and 
drawn swords ; Cicero was not prepared for the 
encounter, and took refuge in the vestibule of the 
next house ; where his attendants rallying in his 
defence, beat off the assailants, and could easily 
have killed their leader, but that (’icero was w'illing, 
lie says, to cure by diet, rather than surgery. The 
day following f'lodius attacked Milo’s house, with 
sword in hand and lighted flambeaus, with intent 
to storm and burn it : but Milo was never unpro¬ 
vided for him ; and Q. Flaecus, sallying out with 
a strong band of stout fellows, killed several of 
his men, and would have killed Clodius too, if lie 
had net bid himself in the inner apartments of 
P. Sylla’s bouse, wliieh he made use of on this 
oeeasion as bis fortress". 

The senate met, on the fourteenth, to take these 
disorders into consideration; Clodius did not think 
fit to ap)>ear there ; hut Sylla eame, to clear him- 
self jirobalily from the suspicion of encouraging 
him in these violences, on account of the freedom 
which he had taken with his liousei’. Many severe 
speeches were mjde, and vigorous counsels )iro- 
jiosed ; Mareellinus’s opinion was, that Clodius 
should lie impeached anew for these last outrages; 
anil that no election of mdiles should be suffered 
till he was brought to a trial i Milo declared, that 
as long as he continued in office, the consul 
Metelliis should make no election ; for he- would 
take the aus|>iees evi'ry day on which an assembly 
could be held: but Metelliis eontrived to waste 
the day in speaking, so that they were forced to 
break up w'ithout making any deeif e. Milo was as 
good as his word, and, having gathered a superior 
force, took care to obstruct tlie election; though 
the consul Metellus employed all his power and 
art to elude his vigilance, and jirocure an assembly 
by stratagem ; calling it to one place and holding 
it in another, sometimes in the field of Mars, 

" Armatis honiiiiiluis ante diem in. Non. Nnveinb. 
expiilsi sunt fabri do area nostra, distiirbata pnrtieus Oa- 
tuli—ttinr ad teetimi picne perveiierat. (tiiinti frntris 
donniH prime fracta conjei’tii Inpidtiiii, ex area nostra, 
doinde jiissu Clodil inflamuiatu, inspi'etanto nrbe, eonjeetis 
iKiiibus,——Videt, si omnos qtios vult palam occidorit, 
niliilo sn.atn eausam difficillorciii, quam adhiic sit, in 
judii'io futuiain.—.,\d Att. iv. ;t. 

® Ante diom tortiuin Id. Novenib. cnni sacra via dcsoen- 
dori'm. inseciitus cst mo euin snis. Oiainnr, lapides, fnstes, 
gladii; hwc improvisa omnia, lliscessimus in vestlbuluiii 
Tertil lliunionis: qui erant niocuiii facile operas nditu 
proUibuerunt. Ipse iieeidi potiiit; sod ego diada eiiraro 
inoipio, chinirgiiE tiedot,—Milonis domuni pridie Id. ex- 
pugnare ct incendereita coniitiis est, utpuliuu Jiora quinta 
eiiin siMitis homiiios, cdiietfs gladlis, alios cum occensis 
faeibiis adduzarit. Ipso donuiiii P. Sylla; pro castris ad 
cam inipiignationem sumpsorat, fcc.—Ad Att. iv. .3. 

l> Sylbi se in senatu postridio Idus, domi Clodius.—Ibid. 


sometimes in the forum j but Milo was ever 
beforehand with him; and, keeping a constant 
guard in the field from midnight to noon, was 
always at hand to inhibit his proceedings, by 
obnouncing, as it was called, or declaring, that he 
was taking the auspices on that day; so that the 
three brothers were balBed and disappointed, 
though they were perpetually haranguing and 
labouring to inflame the people against those who 
interrupted their assemblies and right of electing; 
where Metellus's speeches were turbulent, Appius’s 
rash, 01odius’.s furious. Cicero, who gives this 
account to Atticus, was of opinion, that there would 
be no election; and that Clodius would be brought 
to trial, if he was not first killed by Milo; which 
was likely to be his fate: “ Milo (says he) makes 
no scruple to own it; being not deterred by my 
misfortune, and having no envious or perfidious 
counsellors about him, nor any lazy nobles to 
di.scourage him : it is commonly given out by tlie 
other side, that what lie does, is all done by my 
advice; but they little know how much conduct, 
as well as courage, there is iu this hero'*.” 

Young Lentulus, the son of the consul, was, by 
the interest of his father and the recommendation 
of his noble biryi, chosen into the college of 
augurs this summer, though not yet seventeen 
years old ; having but just changed his puerile 
for the manly gown'': Cicero was invited to the 
inauguration feast, where by eating too freely of 
! some vegetables, wliieh happened to please his 
)ialate, he was .seized with a violent pain of the 
boweLs, and diarrlia'a; of which he sends the fol¬ 
lowing account to his friend Gallus. 

^ Cicero to Gallus, 

“ After I liad been labouring for ten days, with 
a cruel disorder in my bowels, yet could not con- 
j viiice those who wanted me at the bar that I was 
; ill because I had no fever, I ran away to Tus- 
I culuui; having kept so strict a fast for two days 
! before, that i did not taste so much as water: 

I being worn out therefore with illness and fasting, 
j 1 wanted rather to see you, than imagined that 
I you cxjiectcd a visit from me; for my^art, I am 
afraid, I confess, of all distempers; hut especially 
of those for which the Stoics abuse your Epicurus, 
when be complains of the strangury and dysentery ; 

a F.prcgius Marccllinus. omnesacres; MctfUuscaiumtiia 
dicendi teinpus exeniit: coiiuioiics turbiilenta) Metclli, 
tcnicrariu* A ppH, furio&isu^itna) Olodii ; liiL>c taincn suimnu, 
nisi Mil«> in Campuni obnunciiisset, uomitla futiim.— 
(’oinitiihfoif non arbitror; mum Viibliuni, nisi antcoccisus 
crit, fore a MiUmc piito. Pi ne inter viani ubtulorit, 
<KHdsutn iri ab ipso Milono video. Non dubitat faccro; 
pnt* sc fert; casiun ilium nostrum mm cxtimuscit, &c. 

Aleo consilio omnia iUi fieri qucrcbnntur, igmari ({uan- 
tuin in illo hcroc CBSct animi, quantum etiam contdlii.— 
Ad Att. iv. 3. 

N.ll.—From tliCHO facts it appears, that what is said 
aljovo, of ('lodius’s repealing the Aillian and Vusian laws, 
and prohibiting the mjigistrates fnmi obstructing the 
assemblies of the people, is to, be understood only i!i a 
imrtial sense, and that his now law extended no farther 
than to binder the magistrates from eiissolving an afwenibly 
after it was ludually convened and had entered iijwn 
business; for it was still unlawful, we see, to convene an 
assembly while the magistrate was in Uie act of observing 
the heavens. 

*■ tiUi superior annus idem ot virilem patris et pras- 
textam populi jiidioio tc^iam dedorit.—Fro Soxt. (Hi; tt. 
Dio, L xxxix. p. 119. 
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the one of which they take to be the effect of glut¬ 
tony ; the other of a more scandalous intemper¬ 
ance. I was apprehensive indeed of a dysentery; 
but seem to have found benefit, either from the 
change of air, or the relaxation of my mind, or the 
remission of the disease itself: but that you may 
not be surprised how this should happen, and 
what I have been doing to bring it upon me; the 
sumptuary law, wliich seems to introduce a sim¬ 
plicity of diet, did me all this mischief. For since 
our men of taste are grown so fond of covering 
their tables with the productions of the earth 
which are excepted by the law, they have found a 
way of dressing mushrooms and all other vegetables 
so palatably, that nothing can be more delicious : 
I hajipened to fall upon these at Lentulus’s 
augural supper, and was taken with so violent a 
flux, that this is the first day on which it has 
begun to give me any case. Thus I, who used to 
command myself so easily in oysters and lampreys, 
was caught with beet and mallows ; but 1 shall be 
more cautious for the future : you however, who 
must have beard of my illness from Anicius, fur 
he saw me in a fit of vomiting, had a just reason, 
not only for sending, but for coming yourself to 
see me. I think to stay here t^l 1 recruit myself; 
for I have lost both my strength and my flesh ; 
but if 1 once get rid of my distemper, it will be 
easy, I hope, to recover the rest®.” 

King Ptolemy left Rome about this time, after 
he had distributed immense sums among the great, 
to purchase his restoration by a Roman army. 
The people of Egypt had sent deputies also after 
him, to plead their cause before the senate, and 
to explain the reasons of their expelling him ; but 
the king contrived to get them all jjssassinated on 
the road, before they reached the city. This piece 
of villany, and the notion of his having bribed all 
the magistrates, had raised so general an aversion 
to him among the people, that he found it advis¬ 
able to quit the city and leave the management of 
his interest to his agents. ITie consul Lentulus, 
j who had obtained the province of Cilicia and 
Cyprus, whither he was preparing to set forward, 
was very desirous to be charged with the com¬ 
mission of replacing him on his throne j for which 
he had already procured a vote of the senate : the 
oj)portunity of a command, almost in sight of 
Egypt, made him generally thought to have the 
best pretensions to that charge ; and he was assured 
of Cicero's warm assistance in soliciting the con¬ 
firmation of it. 

In this situation of affairs, the new tribunes 
entered into office: C. Cato, of the same family 
with his namesake Marcus, was one of the number; 
a bold, turbulent man, of no temper or prudence, 
yet a tolerable speaker, and generally on the better 
side in politics. Before he had borne any public 
• Kp. Fara. vU. 21!. ~ 

N.B. Fliny says, th.at the enlum, hy wliich ho is siip- 
{lOHcd to moan the c«/ic, was not known at Homo ti/l the 
reiyn of Tiherhtf; hut the t-Mw ciesvribol in this letter 
seems to come so very near to it, that ho must lx; under¬ 
stood, rather of the name, than of the thing; as the learned 
Dr. 1.6 Clcro has ohsorvefi In his History of Medicine.— 
Win. 1. xxvl. 1; lo) Clcro, Hist. par. ii. 1. 4. sect. il. c. 4. 

I The mention likewise of the SutroupiK^i irdSrj, or the 
I tlranffurj/ of Epicurus, and the censure wliich tlio Stoics 
I passed upon it, would make one ajit to siispeot, that sumo 
I disorders of a venereal kind wero not unknown to tho 
ii ancients. 


office, he attempted to impeach Gabinius of bribery 
and corruption; but not being able to get an 
audience of the proitors, he had the hardiness to 
mount the rostra, which was never allowed to a 
private citizen, and, in a speech to the people, 
declared Pompey dictator: but his presumption 
had like to have cost him dear; for it raised such 
an indignation in the audience, that he had much 
difficulty to escape with his life*. He opened 
his present magistracy by declaring loudly against 
king Ptolemy, and -all who favoured him ; espe¬ 
cially Lentulus; whom he supposed to be under 
some private engagement with him, and for that 
reason was .determined to baffie all tb :ir schemes. 

Lupus likewise, one of his pollcagues, summoned 
the senate, and raised an expectation of some un¬ 
common proposal from him; it was indeed of an 
extraordinary nature; to revise and annul that 
famed act of Ca'sar’s consulship, for the division 
of the Campanian lands: he spoke long and well 
upon it, and was heard with much attention ; gave 
great praises to Cicero, with severe reflections on 
Caesar, and expostulations with Pompey, who was 
now abroad in the execution of his late commis¬ 
sion ; in the conclusion he told them, tbat he 
would not demand the opinions of the particular 
senators, because he had no mind to expose them 
to the resentment and animosity of any ; but from 
the ill humour, which he remembered, when that 
a 4 it first ]>assed, and the favour with which he was 
now heard, be couhl easily collect the sens*! of the 
house. Upon which Marcellinus said, that he 
must not conclude from their silence cither what 
they likeil or disliked: that for his own part, an«l 
he might answer too he believed for the rest, he 
chose to say nothing on the subject at present, be¬ 
cause he thought that the cause of tlie Campanian 
lands ought not to be brought upon the stage in 
Porapey's absence. 

This idfair being ;lropped, Racilius, another tri¬ 
bune, rose up and renewed the debate about Milo’s 
impeachment of Clodius, and called upon Marccl- 
linus, the consul elect, to give his opinion upon it; 
who after inveighing against all the violences of 
Clodius, proposed that, in the first place, an allot¬ 
ment of jiidges^hould be made for the trial; and 
after that, the election of mdiles ; and if any one 
attempte*! to hinder the trial, that he should be 
deemed a public enemy. The other consul elect, 
Philippus, was of the same mind ; but the tribunes 
Cato and Cassius spoke against it, and were for 
proceeding to an election before any step towards 
a trial. When Cicero was called ujion to speak, 
he ran through the whole series of Clodius’s ex¬ 
travagances, as if he had been accusing him already 
at the bar, to the great satisfaction of the as¬ 
sembly : Antistius the tribune seconded him, and 
declared that no business should be done before 
the trial; and when the house was going univer¬ 
sally into that opinion, Clodius began to speak, 
with intent to waste the rest of the day, while his 
slaves and followers without, who had seized the 
steps and avenues of the senate, raised so great a 
noise of a sudden, in abusing some of Milo’s 

* Ut Cato, odolescuns nuUius consilil,—vlx vivas effu- 
gorct; qiiod cum Oabinlum dc ambitu vcllct postularo 
iiciquo prffitoros diebus aliquot adiri possent, vol potes] 
tatem sui facorent, in conciunoni odscendit, et Pomiiolum' 

I privatus dlctatortnu apiiollavit. I*roplus nllill oat factum, 

I quam ut occiderotUT.—Ep. ad Quint. Frat. i. 2. 
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friends, that the senate broke up in no small hurry, 
and with fresh indignation at this new insult*'. 

There was no more business done through the 
remaining part of December, which was taken up 
chiefly with holy days. Lentulus and Metellus, 
whose consulship expired with the year, set for¬ 
ward for their several governments ; the one for 
Cilicia, the other for Spain: Lentulus committed 
the whole direction of his affairs to Cicero ; and 
Metellus, unwilling to leave him bis enemy, made 
up all matters with him before his departure, and 
wrote an affectionate letter to him afterwards from 
Spain ; in which he acknowledges his services, and 
intimates, yiat he had given up his brother Clodius 
in exchange for his friendship* 

Cicero’s ftrst concern, on the opening of the 
new year, was to get the commission, for restoring 
A. iiH'!. 007. confirmed to Lentulus ; 

c.tc.r,i. ' wliieh came now under deliberation: 
coss. the tribune, Cato, was fierce against 
I N.ioitNKi.i- restoring him at all, with the greatest 
Us LKNTiii.iis part of the senate on his side ; when 
luAii' Ki-Li- taking occasion to consult the Sihyl- 

''*'**> line hooks on the subject of some late 

I.. MABcius prodigies, he chanced to find in tliem 
certain verses, forewarning the Roman 
people not to rejilace an exiled king of Egypt with 
an army. This was so pat to his purpose, that 
there could be no doubt of its being forged; but 
Cato called up the guardians of the hooks into the 
rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine ; wfiere 
it was publicly read and explained to tlie people : it 
was laid also before the senate, who greedily re¬ 
ceived it; and after a grave debate on this scruple 
of religion, came to a resolution, tliat it seemed 
dangerous to the republic, that tlie king should be 
restored liy a mhltituder. It cannot be imagined 
tliat tlicy laid any real stress on tills admonition of 
the sibyl, for there was not a man either in or out 
of the house who did not take it for a fiction : 
but it was a fair pretext for defeating a jirojeot, 
whicli was generally disliked : they were unwilling 
to gratify any man’s ambition, of visiting the rich 
country of Egypt, at the head of an army ; and 
persuaded, tliat witliout an army, no man woidd be 
solicitous about going thither al^ll *. 

This point being setlli'd, the next question was, 
in what manner the king should be restored: 
various opinions were proposed ; Crassus moved, 
that three ambassadors, chosen from tliosc who had 
some public command, should be sent on tlie 
errand; which did not exclude. Pompey: Bibulus 

" Turn Clodius rogatus diem dieendo eximero cirpit— 
deijide ejiis o))i'ra: rcjieutu a. tiriBCostasi et gradibus ola- 
niorem satis iimgnum sustiilcrunt. 0 ]>imir in <i. Soxtilium 
et imiitsiH Milonis ineitata*; co inetu injeeto repentc 
magiia qiioriuiunia omuiiim diBcossiiims.—Ad (luint. Frat. 
li. I. 

» Liliontcrquo commutata persona, te niihi fratria loco 
CHHO Uuco.- Up. Fain. v. .'I. 

y Honatus religioiiis ealiinmiara. non roligione sod malo- 
volentia, et illius regia- largitioiiis invidiu coniprolutt.— 
Ep. Fam. i. l. 

Do rugo Alexandrino factum cst B. C. cum mull Undine 
e«m reduei, pcriculotum reiiiubllcie videri .—Ad Quint. 
Frat. il. 2. 

* lliEc tamen opinio ost popuU Romani, n tuls invidis 
atquo obii-eetatoribus nomon inductuiii Jiclte religionit, 
non tam ut to bnpodlront, quam lit noquis, propter 
exorcitiu oupiditatem, Alexandriam vcUet ire,—Ep. Fam. 
i. 4. 


proposed that three private senators ; and Volca- 
tius, that Pompey alone, should be charged with 
it: but Cicero, Hortensius, and LucuUus urged, 
that Lentulus, to whom ftie senate had already 
decreed it, and who could execute it with most 
convenience, should restore him without an army. 
The two first opinions were soon overruled, and 
the struggle lay between Lentulus and Pompey. 
Cicero, though he had some reason to eomjilain of 
Lentulus since his return, particularly for the 
contemptible valuation of his houses, yet for the 
great part which he had borne in restoring him, 
v/as very desirous to show his gratitude, smd re¬ 
solved to support him with sdl his authority: 
Pompey, who had obligations also to Lentulus, 
acted the same part towards him which he had 
done before towards Cicero ; by bis own conduct 
and (irofessious he seemed to have Leiitulus’s 
interest at heart; yet by the conduct of all his 
friends, seemed desirous to procure the employ¬ 
ment for himself; while the king’s agents and cre¬ 
ditors, fancying that their business would be served 
the most effectnally by Pompey, began openly to 
solicit, and even to bribe for hira*-. Hut the senate, 
through Cicero’s influence, stood generally inclined 
to Lentulus; and after a debate, which ended in 
his favour, Cicetw, who had been the manager of 
it, happening to sup w'ith Pompey that evening, 
took occasion to press him with much freedom 
not to suffer his name to be used in this competi¬ 
tion ; nor give a handle to his enemies for re¬ 
proaching him with the desertion of a friend, as 
well as an ambition of engrossing all power to 
himself. Pompey seemed touched with the re¬ 
monstrance, and professed to have no other thought 
but of serving -Lentulus, while his dependants 
still acted A> as to convince everybody that he 
could not be sincere''. 

When Lentnlus’s pretensions seemed to be in n 
hojieful way, C. Cato took a new and effectual 
method to disapjioint them, by proposing a law to 
the peojile for taking away his government and 
recalling him home. This stroke surprised every- 

» Crassus ti-cs Icgatos dccernit. m-c cxuliulit Pimipoium: 
cc-nse-t cniin ctiam cx iis, qiii c-iim iiiiiH-rlo sunt. M. 
liibuluR tn-8 lesatns e.-c iis, qiii privati sunt* Huic asuen- 
tiuntuT rcHqui consularL-s, pra-ter Scrviliuin, qui oinliino 
reduei negat oportere, et Voleatium, qui dcccmit Fom- 
I'oio.— 

IlorU-nsii ct. nuai et LurtiUi sententia—^Ex illo S. C. 
quod te referentc fac-tum cst, tibi deeemit, ut reducas 
rogem.— 

Regis causa si qui sunt qui vclint, qni pnuci sunt, omnes 
i-em ad i'uiupciuui deferri vulunt.—Up. Fain. i. 1. 

RcHqui cum osset in senatu i-ontentio, Lenluliiene an 
Vompeius rcdueci-el. obtinero oausnm Lentulus vldcbatur. 
—4n ca re I’oinpeiiis quidvelit non dcspicio: faniillarcs 
ejus quid cupiant, uranes vidont, Creditorcs vero regis 
upertu iK-euninssuppislitant contra Lentulum. Bine dubio 
res rcinutu a la-utulo videtur, ciiin mngno moo dolorc: 
quamquain nnilta fen-it, quaro si fas esset, jure oi suc- 
ccnscrc possemus_Ad Quint. Fi-at. ii. 2. 

i* Kgo oo die casu apiid Pompoium cscnavl: nactusqno 
tumpus boo magis idoneum, quam unqiiam antca post 
tuum disoessura, is onini dies honestissimus nobis fucrat 
in senatu, ita sum cum illo locutus, ut mihi vidcrer 
animum hominis ab onmt alia cogitationo ad tiiam digni¬ 
tatem tuendam traducore -. qneni ego ipsum cum audio, 
prorsus cum Ubero omnl suspieiono cupiditatis: cum 
autom ejus fuitiiliurcs, omnium ordinum video, perspiolo, 
id quod jam omnibus est apertum, totam rom istara 
Jampridem a oertis Iiominlbus, non invito rege ipso.— 
Esso oorruptam. —Ep. Fam. i. 2. 
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body ; the senate condemned it as factious; and 
Lentulus' son changed his habit upon it, in order 
to move the citizens, and hinder their offering such 
an affront to his father. The tribune Caninius 
proposed another law at the same time for sending 
Pompcy to Egypt: but this pleased no better than 
the other; and the consuls contrived, that neither 
of them should be brought to the suffrage of the 
people r. These new contests gave a fresh inter¬ 
ruption to Ptolemy’s cause; in which Cicero’s re¬ 
solution was, if the commission could not be ob¬ 
tained for Lentulus, to prevent its being granted 
at least to Pompey, and save themselves the dis¬ 
grace of being bafffed by a competitor : but the 
senate was grown so sick of the whole affair, that 
they resolved to leave the king to sliift for himself, 
without interposing at all in his restoration; and 
so the matter hung ; whilst other affairs more in- 
j tcresting were daily rising up at home, and en- 
I gaging the attention of the city, 
j ’The election of icdiles, which had been indus- 
I triously postponed through all the last summer, 

I could not easily be kept off' any longer: the city 
i was impatient for its magistrates ; and cs])ecially 
I for the plays and shows with which they used to 
! entertain them; and several also of the new tri¬ 
bunes being zealous for an election, it was held at 
i last on the twentieth of January; when tilodius 
I was chosen sedile, without any o])positiou; so 
that Cicero began once more to put himself upon 
his guard, from the certain exjiectatiun of a furious 
ledileshipr. 

It may justly seem strange, how a man so pro¬ 
fligate and criminal as Clodius, who.se life was a 
perpetual insult on all laws divine and human, 
should be suffered not only to live without punish¬ 
ment, but to obtain all the honours of'a free city in 
their proper course; and it would be natural to 
suspect, that we had been deceived in our accounts 
of him, by taking them from his enemies, did we 
not find them too firmly supported by facts to be 
called in question: but a little attention to the par¬ 
ticular character of the man, as well as of the 
times in which he lived, will enable us to solve 
the difficulty. First, the splendour of his family, 
which had Sortie a princi|)al share in all the tri¬ 
umphs of the republic from the very foundation 
of its liberty, was of great force to protect him in 
all his extravagances: those who know anything 
of Rome, know what a strong impression this 
single circumstance of illustrious nobility would 
necessarily make upon the people ; Cicero calls 
the nobles of this class, prsetors and. consuls elect 
from their cradles, by a kind of hereditary right; 
whose very names were sufficient to advance them 
to all the dignities of tlie state f. Secondly, his jier- 

= Nos cum niaxime consiUo, stiidio, laborc, gratia, do 
causa regia nitereinur, siibito exorta cst nofaria Catonis 
promulgatio, qu» studia nostra lmi>odirct, ot aninios a ml- 
nore cura ad suminum timorem truduccret.—Kp. Kam. i. 6. 

tiuspicor per vim rogatlonem Caninium ]ierlaturum._ 

M Quint, ii. 2. 

<* Bed vereor no aut eripiatiir nobis causa regia, aiit 
deseratiir.—Bed si res coget, cst quiddam tertiuin, quod 
non—milii displiccbat; ut noque Jacore regem patcremur, 
nec nobis repugnantibus, hA cum deferri, ad quern propc 
jam delatum videtur.—No, si quid non obtinuorimiis, 
repulsi esse videamur.—ICp. Fam. i. S, 
r Bed omnia Aunt tardiora propter furioso: wdllitatis 
ex|>ectationem.—Ad Quint, ii. 2. 
t Non Idem mihl licet, quod iis, qul nobili gcncre nati 


sonal qualities were peculiarly adapted to endear 
him to all the meaner sort: his bold and ready 
wit; his talent at haranguing; his profuse expense; 
and his being the first of his family who had 
pursued popular measures against the maxims of his 
ancestors, who were all stem assertors of the aristo- 
cratical power. Thirdly, the contrast of opposite 
factious, who had each their ends in supporting 
him, contributed principally to his safety : the 
triumvirate willingly permitted an^ privately en¬ 
couraged his violences: to make th^eir own jmwer 
not only the less odious, but even necessary, for 
controlling the fury of such an incendiary ; and 
though it was often turned against themselves, yet 
they chose to bear it, and dissemble their ability of 
repelling it, rather than destroy the man who was 
jilaying tlieir game for them, and by throwing tlie 
republic into confusion, throwing it of course into 
their liands : the senate, on tlie other side, whose 
cliief apprehensions were from the triumvirate, 
thouglit, tliat the rashues.s of Clodius nfight be of 
some use to jierplex their measures, and stir up 
the people against them on projier occasions ; or it 
liuinoured their sjileen at least, to see liim often 
insulting Pompey to his faces. Lastly, all who 
envied Cicero, and desired to lessen his authority, 
privately cherished an enemy, who employed all 
his force, to drive him from the administration of 
affairs : this accidental concurrence of circum¬ 
stances, jieculiar to the man and the times, was 
the thing that jireserved Clodius, wlio.se insolence 
could never have been endured in any quiet and 
regular state of the city. 

Ry his obtaining the tedileship, the tables were 
turned between him and Milo ; the one was armed 
with the authority of a magistrate; the other be¬ 
come a private man : the one freed from all ap|tre- 
lieiision of judges and a trial; the other exposed 
to all that danger from the jiower of liis antagonist: 
and it was not Clodius’s custom, to neglect any 
advantage against an'eneiiiy, so tliat he now ac¬ 
cused Milo of the same crime of which Milo had 
accused him ; of public violence and breach of the 
laws, in maintaining a band of gladiators to the 
terror of tlie city. Milo made his apjiearance to 
this accusation vf} the second of February ; when 
Pompey, Crassus, and Cicero api>eared with him ; 
and M. Marcellus, though Clodius’s colleague in 
the tedilcship, s])uke for him at Cicero’s desire ; 
and the whole passed quietly and favourably for 
him on that day. Tlie second hearing was ap¬ 
pointed on the ninth; when Pompey undertook to 
)>lead his cause, but no sooner stood up tf> speak, 
than Clodius’s mob began to exert their usual arts, 
and by a continual clamour of reproaches and in¬ 
vectives, endeavoured to hinder him from going 
on, or at least from being heard : but Pompey was 

sunt, quibuH omnia Koniani benoficia dormiuiitibus 

dcfenintur.—In Verr. T. 70. 

Erat nobili tate ipsa, blonda conclliatrlcula comnicnda- 
tus. Omnes semper boni nobilitatl favemus, &c.—Fro 
Sext.!». 

If Videtis iffitur homincm per soipsum jam pridem 
afflintum ao jocentem, 3 >ernicio 8 i 8 optimatiuin dlmstrdiis 

cxtdtari._No.a ropublica reipubiicw postis amoverotur, 

restitcrimt: otiain, ne cansain diccrct: ctiam ne privntns 
CBset: etiamne in siiiu atqiie in deliciis quidam nptimi 
viri viperam illani veucnatnin ae iiestifonun Imboro potuo- 
riint 'i Quo tandem dcoepti imincrc ? Volo, inquiunt, 
cNse qiii in coiicione dotrohat do Pompeio.—^Ue Uarusp. 
ftesp. 24. 
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too firm, to be so baffled ; and spoke for near three 
hours, with a presence of mind, which commanded 
silence in spite of their attempts. When Clodius 
rose up to answer him, Milo’s party, in their turn, 
BO disturbed and confounded him, that he was not 
able to speak a word ; while a number of epigrams 
and lampoons upon him and his sister were thrown 
about, and publicly rehearsed among the multitude 
below, so as tt» make him quite furious : till recol¬ 
lecting himself a little, and finding it impossible to 
proceed in lii^speech, he demanded aloud of his 
mob, who it was that attempted to starve them by 
famine ? To which they presently cried out, Poin- 
pcy : he thm asked, who it wa.s that desired to 
be sent to Egypt ? They all echoed, Pompey : but 
when he asked, who it was that they themselves 
had a mind to send i they answered, Crassus: for 
the old jisalousy was now breaking out again be¬ 
tween him and Pompey; and though he appeared 
that day on Milo’s side, yet he was nut, as Cicero 
says, a real well-wisher to him. 

These warm proceedings among the chiefs 
brought on a fray below among their partisans; 
the Clotlians began the attack, but were repulsed 
by the Pompeians ; and Clodius himself driven out 
of thf' rostra : Cicero, when he saw the affair pro¬ 
ceed to blows, thought it high time to retreat and 
make the best of bis W'ay towards home : but no 
great harm was done, for Pompey, having cleared 
th(! forum of his enemies, presently drew off Jiis 
forces, to prevent any farther mischief or scandal 
from his side''. 

The. senate was presently summoned, to provide 
some remedy for these disorders; wheri? Pompey, 
who had drawn upon himself a fresh envy from 
his behaviour in the Egyptian affair, was severely 
handled by Jlibijns, Curio, Favoniiis, and others; 
Cicero chose to be absent, since he must either 
havtr offended Pomj)ey, by saying nothing for him, 
or the honest party, by defending him. The same 
debate was earned on for .several days; in which 
Pompey was treated very roughly by the tribune, 
Cato; who inveiglied against him with great 
fierceness, and laid open his perfidy to Cicero, 
to whom he j>aid the highest compliments, and 
was heard with much attention i>y all Pompey’s 
enemies. 

•' Atldicm no. Non. Milo iifi'iiit. Ki I’ompeiiis 

advia-atus vfiiit. IHxit MarcelUis a me riigntiis. lloncsto 
diset'ssimuH. rrmliietus dies ost in im. Id. Fell.—A. I>. 
im. id. Mill) iiffiiit. Itixit J’i«ii)pciu.s, sive vnliiit. N'am 
ut Hiirroxit. opene Flodianie ciunioreifi sustulerunt: idquo 
ei ja'ipetua ora.ioiie contigit, non niodo ut aeelamationo, 
sod ut eonvieio et uialcdietis inipedii-ctiir. Qiii ut per- 
oruvit, naiii in cs> sane fortis fuit, non cst doterritus, dixit 
omnia, atqite interdum ctiam sileiitio, cum aiictoritiite 
jK'rojrerat ; sod ut peroruvit, Burrexit Clodius: ci tantus 
ctanior a nnstris, piacuorat cnim referro gratiam, ut 
mento, nequu lingua, ueqiio ore consistcrot.—(turn 
onuiia malodieta, tuin versus otiam obseonissimi in 
Clodiitm et Clodbim diccrcntiir. lllo furens ct exsanguis 
liitenogabat siios in clanioro ipso, quis osset. qui plebem 
fume nccarct ? Itospondebont operui, I'oiniieius. Quis 
Alexandrinm ire cn|icret? Ucsixmdobant, I’ompeius. 
Uuom ire valient? liespondebant, Crussmu. Is adcrat 
turn Miloiii animi) non amico.- 

Horn fere nona, quasi signo dato, Clodioni nostros con- 
spiitare emperunt. Exarsit dolor, uigore illi ut loeo nos 
nioverent. Factus est a nostris impetus, fiiga operariim. 
Ejcctus de mstris Clodius. Ae nos qiioquo turn fugimus, 
ne quid in turtm-—8onatus voeatus in curium, l*oinpeius 
domum.—Ad Quint. Pr. ii. 3. 


Pompey answered him with an unusual vehe¬ 
mence; and reflecting openly on Crassus, as the 
author of these affronts, declared, that he would 
guard his life with more care than Scipio Africauus 
did when Carbo murdered him.—These warm ex¬ 
pressions seemed to open a prospect of some great 
agitation likely to ensue ; Pompey consulted with 
Cicero on the proper means of his security; and 
acquainted him with his apprehensions of a design 
against his life ; that Cato was privately supported, 
and Clodius furnished with money by Crassus; 
and both of them encouraged by Curio, Eibulus, 
and the rest, who envied him ; that it was neces¬ 
sary for him to look to himself, since the meaner 
people were wholly alienated, the nobility and 
senate generally disaffected, and the youth cor¬ 
rupted. Cicero readily consented to join forces 
with him, and to summon their clients and friends 
from all parts of Italy; for though he had no mind 
to fight his battles in the senate, he was desirous 
to defend his person from all violence, especially 
again.st Crassus, whom he never loved : they re¬ 
solved likewise to oppose with united strength all 
the attempts of Clodius and Cato, against Lcntulus 
and Milo'. Clodius, on the other hand, was not 
less busy in mustering his friends against the next 
hearing of Milo’s cause : but as his strength was 
much inferior to that of his adversary, so he had 
no expectation of getting him condemned, nor any 
other view but to tease and harass him*' : for 
after two hearings, the affair was put off by several 
ndjoarnmeiits to the beginning of May; from which 
time we find no farther mention of it. 

The consul Mareellinus, who drew his colleague, 
Philippus, along .with him, was a resolute opposer 
of the triumvj^ate, as well as of all the violences of 
the other magistrates : for which reason be resolved 
to suffer no asscmhlies of the people, except such 
as were necessary for the elections into the annual 
offices : his view was, to prevent Cato's law for 
recalling l,entulus, and the monstrous things, as 
Cicero culls them, wbicli some were attemptin.g at 
this time in favour of Csesar. Cicero gives him 
the character of one of the best consuls that he 
had ever known, and blames him only in one thing, 
for treating Pompey on all occasions too rudely; 
which made Cicero often absent himself from the 
senate, to avoid taking part either on the one side 

' Neque cRo in sonatum, no nut de tantis robus taccrem, 
aut in Fompeio liofendendo, nam is curpebatur a liibulo, 
Curiono, Fuvonio, Hervilio Hilo, aniinos bonoruin offende- 
rom. lies in postcrum diem dilata est.—Eo die nihil 
pcrfiiotiim.—.Ad'diom n. Id.—Cato cst vehementer in 
i'onipeium Invwtus et eum oratione pcrptitua tunquam 
reum ucoiLsavit. l>o me miilta mo invito, cum mea 
siimma liiiide dixit, (him illius in me perfidiam incre- 
piivit, auditiis est maqno silentio malevoloriim. He- 
•spiindit ei velicmcnter I’ompeius, Crassuinque doscripBit; 
dixitqtie aperte, so munitiorem ad custudiendam vitam 
Buam fore, quam Africanus fulsset. quern C. Carbo intor- 
emisset. Itaqiic magna: mihl res moveri videbantur. 
Earn Fompeius heev inteiligit, mcvumquc oomnmnicac 
iiiHidioB vita' 8U« fieri: C. Catonom a Crasso sustentari; 
Clodin peouniam suppodltari: iitrumque ct ab eo et a 
Curione, llibulo, ewterisque suis obtrectatoribus con- 
firnuu'i: vohemontor e8^c*l)rovidendum no opprimatur, 
cnneionarlo illo populn' a so prcqwj .ilienato, nobilitato 
inimiua, non irqiio sonatu, juvcntiite linproba; itaque so 
comparat, homines ex itgrls nreessit. Ojioras autem suas 
Clodius cunflrmut. Manus ad Qiilrinalio paratur. Ineo 
multo sumus suiierioros, &o.—Ad Quint, ii. 3. 

' *■ Vld. Uio, p. 99. 
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or the other*. For the support therefore of his 
dignity and interest in the city, he resumed his old 
task of pleading causes ; which was always popular 
and reputable, and in which he was sure to find 
full employment His first cause was the defence 
of L. Bestia, on the tenth of February, who, after 
the disgrace of a repulse from the prsetorship in 
the last election, was accused of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption in his suit for it; and, notwithstanding 
the authority and eloquence of his advocate, was 
convicted and banished. He was a man extremely 
corrupt, turbulent, and seditious; had always been 
an enemy to Cicero; and su])posed to be deeply 
engaged in Catiline’s plot; and is one instance of 
the truth of what Cicero says, that he was often 
forced, against his will, to defend certain persons, 
who had not deserved it of him, by the intercession 
of those who had*". 

Csesar, who was now in the career of his victories 
in Gaul, sent a request to the senate, that money 
might be decreed to him tor the payment of his 
army; with a power of choosing ten lieutenants, 
for the better management of the war, and the 
conquered provinces; and that his command should 
be prolonged for five years more. The demand 
was thought very exorbitant; an^ it seemed strange, 
that after all his boasted conquests, he should nut 
be able to maintain his army without money from 
home at a time when the treasury was greatly ex¬ 
hausted ; and the renewal of a commission, obtained i 
at first by violence and against the authority of the 
senate, was of hard digestion. But Cassar's interest 
prevailed, and Cicero himself was the promoter of 
it, and procured a decree to his satisfaction ; yet 
not without disgusting the old patriots, who stood 
firm to their maxim of opposing al^ extraordinary 
grants : but Cicero alleged the extraordinary ser¬ 
vices of Cmsar; and that the course of his victories 
ought not to be checked by the want of necessary 
supplies, while he was so gloriously extending the 
bounds of the empire, and conquering nations 
whose names had never been heard before at Rome: 
and though it were possible for him to maintain 
his troops without their help by the spoils of the 
enemy, y^ those spoils ought to be reserved for 
the splen&ur of his triumph, which it was not just 
to defraud by their unseasonable parsimony". 

He might think it imprudent perhaps at this time, 

> r^dnsul est ogregius Lcntuliis, non impedientu enllcga: 
sic inquam tH3nus, lit nieliorcrn non vidcrim. tries eenii- 
tialca cxcjnit omnes,—Sic legilius pernieiosissirnis obsis- 
titur, maximo Ciiteuis.—Nnne Igitur Ciitonbm Lcntuius a 
li^gibus romovit, et cos, qui d<3 t’lcaaro menstra proniul- 
garunt.—MiuceUimis aiitcin bee uno mihi minus satis- 
fucit, quod cum uiiiiis aspcrc trmdat, quanqiiam id senutu 
non invito fueit: quo ego me llbentius a curia, ct ab umni 
parte reipubliew subtralio.—Ad ttuint, 2d. 

"i A. 1>. III. Id. dixi pro Itcstia dc ambitu a|md prac- 
torem On. Ifcmitium, in furo medio, maximo conventu.— 
Ad (tuint. ii. 3. 

Cognr nominnquam homines non optime dc mo meritos, 
rogatii eorum qui bone raoriti sunt, dofcnderc.—Kp. Fam. 
vii. 1; vid. Philip, xi. S. ; Salinst. iicll. Cat. 17, 43; Plutar. 
in Cic. 

a Ilium enim arbitrabar otlam sine hoc subsidio jiccunia: 
retinero exeroilnm prieda ante parta, ot bcllum oonlicorc 
posse: sed decus illud et omomentum triumphi minuen- 
dum nostra parsunonia non putavi.— 

Et quas regioncs, qiiasque gontes nullec nobis antca 
Ilterte, nulla vox, nulla fama notas feoerat, has noster 
imperator, nosterque oxoroitiis, ot populi Itomani arma 
poragranmt.—Do Prov. Consul, xi. 13. 


to call Ctesar home from an unfinished war, and 
stop the progress of his arms in the very height of 
his success ; yet the real motive of his conduct 
seems to have ilov/ed, not so much from the merits 
of the cause, as a regard to the condition of the 
times, and his own circumstances. For in his 
private letters he owns, “ that the malevolence and 
envy of the aristocratical chiefs had almost driven 
him from his old principles ; and though not so far 
as to make him forget his dignity, yet so as to take 
a proper care of his^safety; hoth,which might be 
easily consistent: if there was any faith or gravity 
in the coiisular senators : but they had managed 
their matters so ill, that those who wiye superior to 
them in power, were become superior too in autho¬ 
rity ; so as to be able to carry in the senate, what 
they could not have carried even with the jieople 
without violence : that he bad learnt from experi- 
ence, what he could not learn so well from books, 
that as no regard was to be had to our safety, with¬ 
out a regard also to our dignity, so the consideration 
of dignity ought not to exclude the care of our 
safety".” In another letter he says, “ that the 
state and form of the government was quite changed; 
and what he had proposed to himself as the end of 
all his toils, a dignity and liberty of acting and 
voting, was quite lost and gone; that there was 
nothing left, but either meanly to assent to the few, 
who governed all; or weakly to oppose them, with- 
opt doing any good : that he had dropped therefore 
all thoughts of that old consular gravity and cha¬ 
racter of a resolute senator, and resolved to conform 
himself to Pompey’s will; that his great affection 
to Pompey made him begin to think all things right 
which were useful to him ; and he comforted him¬ 
self with reflecting, that the greatness of his obli¬ 
gations would make all tlie world excuse him for 
defending what Pompey liked, or at least for not 
opposing it: or else, what of all things he most 
desired, if his friendship with Pompey would per¬ 
mit him, for retiring from public business, and 
giving himself wholly up to his books i’.” 

But he was now engaged in a cause, in which he 
was warmly and specially interested, the defence of 
P. Sextius, the late tribune. Clodius, who gave 

(Quorum TnalovoluntiKHiniiB obtri'ctationibuH tio» wiito 
do vetexc ilia miHtra. diiiturnaquoHcntentia propejani ohko 
dcpulKOH: non nos qiiidom ut nuHtrn: di^nitatiH HiinuH 
obliti, M'd ut habcumiiH rationcm aliqtiando otiam aaliitiH. 
Poterat iitrumqiio prtrclare* bI CBBct fidoB, Bi gruvitus in 
horniniliUB coiiBularibiiH.— 

Nuiii qui j)UiB opibtis, armlB, potcntla valent, profocilHHO 
tantuTii mild vidontur Btultitia ct ineonHiantin ficlver> 
sariorum, ut ctiain auctoritate jam pliw valoront.—Q.iiod 
ij»so, litcriB omnibun u pueritia deditiiH, oxpotiiindo taincn 
magiB, quain diBcundo cognovinequo salutis nostrie 
rationoiii habondam nobis esse sine dignitatc, neque dlgnb 
tutiH sine Halute.^Rp. Kam. i. ?• 

p Tanttmi enim uninii induotio et niohcrculc amor erga 
l*ompcium apiid me valet, ut, quae ill! utilia sunt, ot qttic 
illc vult, oa mihi omnia jam ot recta et vera vidoantur— 
Me quidom ilia res consolatur, quod ego is sum, cui vol 
maxtTuu (xineedant omnc», ut vul ea defendam, quie l*om- 
pciiiB vidit, vel taceum, vel etiam, id quod mihi maximo 
lubet, ad nostra me studia roferom literaruin; quod pro> 
fccto fitclam, si mihi i>cr ejuBdem amidtiam lioohit.— 

Cluw enim proposita fuerant nobm, cum et honoribufl 
amplissBimis, ct laboribuB nmximis perfuheti ossomuB, 
dignitaa in Bontentiis dicendis, libertas in republioa 
oapossenda; oa aublata tota: sod nec mihi magis, quam 
omnibus. Nam aut asBontiendum est nulla cum gravitate 
pauois, aut frustra <U68cuticndum.>~>Ibld. 8. 
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Ciccro'8 friends no respite, having himself under¬ 
taken Milo, assigned the prosecution of Sextius to 
one of his confidants, M. Tullius Albinovanus, who 
accused him of public violence or breach of peace 
in his tribunatei. Sextius had been a true friend 
to Cicero in his distress ; and borne a great part in 
his restoration ; but as in cases of eminent service, 
conferred jointly by many, every one is apt to claim 
the first merit, and expect the first share of praise ; 
so Sextius, naturally morose, fancying himself neg¬ 
lected or not sufficiently requited by Cicero, had 
behaved very churlishly towards him since his 
return : but Cicero, who was never forgetful of 
past kindng^sscs, instead of rescnting^his perverse¬ 
ness, having heard that Sextius was indis])osed, 
went in person to his house, and cured him of ail 
his jealousies, by freely ofteriug his assistance and 
patronage in pleading his cause'. 

This was a disu|)pointmcnt to the prosecutors ; 
wlui flattered themselves that Ciecu'o was so much 
disgusted, that he would not luj persuaded to plead 
for him ; but he entered into the eause with a hearty 
inclination, and made it, as in effect it really was, 
his own". In his speech, which is still extant, 
after laying open the history of his exile, and the i 
motives of liis own conduct through the whole ])ro- | 
gress of it, he shows, “ that the only ground of ] 
))rosecuting Sextius was, his faithful adherence to 
him, or rather to the republic ; that by condemning I 
•Sextius, they would in efi'ect condemn him, wl>om j 
all the orders of the city had declared to be unjustly 
expelled, by the very same men who were now 
attempting to expel .Sextius : that it was a banter ! 
and ridicule on justice itself, to accuse a man of 
violence, who had been left for dead upon the spot 
by the violence of those wlio accused him ; aud 
whosu only crime it was, tliat lie would not sufl'er 
himself to be quite killed, but presumed to guard 
his life against their future attempts.” In short, 
he managed the cause so well, that .Sextius w.as 
acquitted, and in a manner tiie most honourable, 
by the unanimous suffrages of all the judges ; and 
witli a universal applause of Cicero’s humanity 
and gratitude'. 

Pompey attended this trial as a friend to Sextius; 
while Ctesar’s creature, Vutiniusy appeared nut only 
as an adversary but a witness against him : which 
gave Cicero an opportunity of lashing liim, as Sex¬ 
tius particularly desired, with all tlie keenness of 
his raillery, to the great diversion of the audience ; 
for instead of interrogating him iu the ordinary way 
about the facts dejiosed in the trial, he contrived to 
tease him with a perpetual series of iiucstious, 
wliieh revived and exposed the iniquity of his fac¬ 
tious tribunate, and the whole course of his jirofli- 
gate life, from his first ap]>earance in imblic. ; and, 

'I Qiii cum omnibus siilutis inca* ilofcnsiiribus bolluin 
sibi esw(' gciondiun juilloiwonint.—I'ro Soxt. 2. 

*■ Is orat n'gor: donmm, ut debuinius, ad cum statim 
vonimus; ciquo nos totos tradidimus: idipio feeimuB pr®- 
tor hominmu opinioncm, qiii nos ci jure Bnccenscre puta- 
Isint, ut humanissimi gratishimique ct i]>si ot omnibus 
vidcremur: itiiquc faciemus_Ad (tuint. il. 3. 

“ 1*. tiuxtius ost roua non suo sod moo nomine, iic.—Pro 
BAct. 13. 

‘ Boxtius nostor absoliitus est, a. d. n. Id. Mart, ct quod 
vohemontor Intorfuit roipiibliox', millani vidori in ejus- 
niodi causa dissonsionom case, omnibus sententiis abso- 
lutuB est—Bcito nos in oo judicio consoentos osso, ut om¬ 
nium gratissinii judiuaremur. Nam in defendondo homino 
iiioroso oumulatissimo satisfocimus.—Ad (tuint. li. 4. 


in spite of all his impudence, quite daunted and 
confounded him. Vatinius however made some 
feeble effort to defend himself, and rally Cicero in 
his turn ; and among other tilings, reproached him 
with the baseness of changing sides, and becoming 
CsEsar’s friend on account of the fortunate state of 
his affairs : to which Cicero briskly replied, though 
Pompey himself stood by, that he still preferred the 
condition of lUbulus’s consulship, which Vatinius 
thought abject and miserable, to the victories and 
triumphs of all men whatsoever. This speech 
against Vatinius is still remaining, under the title 
of the Interrogation ; and is nothing else but what 
Cicero himself calls it, a perpetual invective on the 
magistracy of Vatinius, upd the conduct of those 
who supported him “. 

In the beginning of April, the senate granted the 
sum of three hundred thousand pounds to Pompey, 
to be laid out in purchasing corn for the use of the 
city ; where there was still a great scarcity, and as 
great at the same time of money : so that the mov¬ 
ing a ]iuiut so tender could not fail of raising some 
ill-liumour in tlie nsseinlily ; vrhen Cicero, whose 
old spirit seems to have revived in him from his 
late success in Sextius’s cau.se, siiiqiriscd them by 
proposing, thatjn the present inability of the trea¬ 
sury to purchase the Campanian lauds, which hy 
Ciesar’s act were to be divided to the people, the 
act itself should he reconsidered, anil a day ap¬ 
pointed for that deliberation: the motion was 
received with u universal joy, and a kind of tumul¬ 
tuary acclamation : the enemies of the triumvirate 
were extremely pleased with it, in hopes that it 
would make a breach between Cicero and Pompey ; 
but it served only for a proof, of what Cicero him¬ 
self observqg, that it is very hard for a man to depart 
from his old sentiments in politics wlien they are 
right and just". 

Pompey, whose nature was singularly reserved, 
ex[)rcssed no uneasiness upon it, nor took any notice 
of it to Cire,ro, though they met and supped to¬ 
gether familiarly as they used to do : but he set 
forward soou after towards Africa, iu order to pro¬ 
vide corn; and intending to <!all at Sardinia, 
proposed to embark at Pisa or Legj^iorn, tliat he 
might have an interview with Cmsar, who was now 
at Luca, the utmost limit of his Gallic government. 
He found Ctesar exceedingly out of humour witli 
Cicero ; for Crassus had already been with him at 
Ravenna, and greatly incensed him by his account 
of Cicero’s lute motion ; which he complained of 

<> Vatinium, a quo jNtlam o]>puKnubatur, orbitratu 
nostro concidinnis, diis honiinibus<pie plaudentibiis.-— 
ttuid qoaris ? Homo potulans, et auda-v Vatinius valde 
jK-i turbatiis, dcliilitatusque disccssit—Ad Quint, ii. 4. 

Hro Hcdento Pompeio, cum ut lauduix:t P. Bextium in- 
troliHss-t in urlioni, dixissctque testis Vatinius, me fortuua 
ct felicitate V. Ca'siiris commotum, illi amiciim esse cce- 
pissi'; dixi, me c:uii Itibull fortiinam. quain illc aitUctam 
putaisit, omnium triumpliiH vietoriisque antcferri'.—Tota 
voro intorroRatio mea nihil halmit, nisi rcprehcnsionci.i 
illius tribunatus; iu quo omnia dicta simt lilrertatc, eni- 
moquo moxlino.—Kp. Pam. 1. 9. 

X Puni]>eio pecunia dccrota in rem frumentariam ad 
II. S. c<xx’. soil ooilom die vchomentcr actum do agro 
Campono, clamore senatus propo concionali. Acriorem 
ciiUHitm iiinpiu peouni® faciebat, ct annon® caritas.—Ad 
Quint, ii. 0. 

Nonis April, mihi cat senatus assensua, ut do agro 
Cainpann, idibua Mails, frequenti senatu referretur. 
Nmn petal magis in aroem illius cans® invadero.—Bp. 
Fom. i. 9. 
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80 heavily, that Pompey promised to use all his 
authority to induce Cicero to drop the pursuit of 
it; and for that purpose sent away an express to 
Rome to entreat him not to proceed any farther in 
it till his return; and when he came afterwards to 
Sardinia, where his lieutenant Q. Cicero then re¬ 
sided, he entered immediately into an expostulation 
with him about it, “ recounting all his services to 
his brother, and that everything which he had done 
for him was done with Csesar’s consent; and re¬ 
minding him of a former conversation between 
themselves concerning Ctesar's acts, and what 
Quintus himself had undertaken for his brother on 
that head; and as he then made himself answerable 
for him, so he was now obliged to call him to the 
performance of those engagements : in short, he 
begged of him to press his brother to support and 
defend Ctesar’s interests and dignity, or if he could 
not persuade him to that, to engage him at least 
not to act against themr,” 

This remonstrance from Pompey, enforced by 
his brother Quintus, staggered Cicero’s resolution, 
and made him enter into a fresh delilmration with 
himself about the measures of his conduct; where, 
after easting up the sum of all his thoughts, and 
weighing every circumstance whicl^oncerncd either 
his own or the public interest, he determined at 
last to drop the affair rather than «!xpose himself 
again, in his present situation, to the animosity of 
Pompey and Cmsar, for winch he makes the fol¬ 
lowing apology to his friend l,entulus :—“ tliat 
tliose who professed the same principles and were 
embarked in the same cause with him, were perpe¬ 
tually envying and thwarting him, and more dis¬ 
gusted by the splendour of his lift; than pleased 
with anything which he did for the public service ; 
that their only pleasure, and what tliey could not 
even dissemble while he was acting with them, was 
to see him disoblige Pompey and make Cmsur bis 
enemy, when tliey at the same time were continually 
caressing Clooius before bis face, on purpose to 
mortify him : that if the government indeed had 
I fallen into wicked and desperate hands, neither 
liopes nor fears nor gratitude itself could have 
prevailed w^th him to join with them ; but when 
Pompey held the chief sway, who had actiuired it 
by tlie most illustrious merit, whose dignity he had 
always favoured from his first setting out in tlie 
world, and from whom he had received the greatest 
obligations, and who at that very time made his 
enemy the common enemy of them both, he had 
no reason to apprehend the charge of inconstancy 
if on gome occasions he voted and acted a little 
differently from what he used to do, in complaisance 

y Hoc S. C. in Bciitcntiam meam facto, I’ompeius, cum 
mihi nihil OHtendiasot sc esse offensuni, in Hurdiniam ot in 
Afrlcam profcctus cst, ooquo itincro Lucani ail Cscsai’cm 
venit. Ibi niulta do mca sententiu <]iiestus cst Oa'sar, 
qnippe qui etiam lInvonniE I’rassuin auto vldissct, ab 
eoque in mo cssot iiiconsus. Sane molestu Fonipciiim id 
forre constaliat: quod c>go, cimi audissem ex nliis, luaximo 
cx fratre meo cognovi; quern cum in Sardinia jiaucis post 
diebUB, quam Luca discessorat, cunvenisset. To, iniiuit, 
ipsum enpio: nihil opportunius potiiit aiicidere* nisi eiim 
Marco fratre diligentcr egeris, dependendum tibi est, quod 
mihi pro illo BjiopondiBti: quid multa 1 ttuestus cst gra- 
vitor: sua merita oommemoravif: quid ogisset stepissime 
de actis Cssaris cum meo fratre, qiiidqtic sibi is de me 
recepisset. in memoriam redegit: scqiio quo- de mea salute 
egisset, voluntate ra-saiis cgisse, iiisum meum fratrom 
testatus est—Rp. Fom. i. 9. 


to such a friend; that his union with Pompey 
necessarily included Cfcsar, with whom both he 
and his brother had a friendship also of long strid¬ 
ing, which they were invited to renew by all 
manner of civilities and good offices freely offered 
on CsBsar’s part: that, after Cmsar’s great exploits 
and victories, the republic itself seemed to inter¬ 
pose and forbid him to quarrel with such men ; 
that when he stood in need of their assistance, his 
brother had engaged his word for him to Pompey, 
and Pompey to Cicsar, and he thiought himself 
obliged to make good those engagements*.” 

Tills was the general state of his political be¬ 
haviour; he .had a much larger viewnand more 
comprehensive knowledge both of men and things 
than the other cliiefs of tlie aristocracy, Bibulus, 
Marcellinus, Cato, Favonius, &c., whose stiffness 
had ruined their cause, and brought them into 
tlieir present subjection, by alienating Pompey and 
the equestrian order from the senate. They con¬ 
sidered Cicero’s management of the triumvirate as 
a mean submission to illegal power, which they 
were always opposing and irritating, tlioiigh ever 
so unseasonably ; whereas Cicero thought it time 
to give over figliting when tlie forces w’ere so un- 
eipial, and that the more patiently they suffered 
the dominion of their new masters the more 
temperately they would use it“; being persuaded 
that Pompey at least, who was the head of them, 
had no designs against tlie public liberty, unless he 
were, provoked and driven to it by the perverse 
opposition of his enemies'’. Tlicse were the 
grounds of that complaisance which he now 
generally paid to liim, for the sake both of his own 
and the public t|uict; in consequence of which, 
when the appointed day came for, considering the 
case of the Campuniaii lands, the debate dropped 
of course, wlien it was under.stood that Cicero, the 
mover of it, was ah.icnt and liad cliaiiged his mind; 
though it was not, as he intiinates, without some 
struggle in his own breast that he submitted to 
this step, whieb was likely to draw upon him an 
imputation of levity’’. 

* ttui cum ilia BOiitiivnt in rcpublica qua'c^o as:cbam, 
sitiiiperquc sensissent; me tiimcn iimi satisfaccrc I’uniiicio, 
C’a\sarciiiqiic iiiituiAfssiimim mihi fiitiiriini, Kuiulcrc so 
aiebant: luai milii ilolcndiini, sed iUud iiitilto Tiuigis, quod 
iiiiniiciim iiiuiim.—Sic amidcxabantur—Sic me prn’sento 
oKiailubantiir—Kgo si ub jniprobis ct porditis civibiis rcra- 
piiblicaiii tcnci'i videbarn—Non niudu praaniis—Sed no 
liei'iciilis qiiidcm ullis compulsiis—Ad corum caiisum mo 
adjtingorciii, no si siiiiinut quidtaii oorum in me merita 
coiiNtarciit. Cum autcin in rcpublica On. Pompeius prin- 
ceps oHset—ineuinque iiiiniicum luiuni in civitute liaberot 
iiiiiiiiciim, non piitavi famam incoiistantia' mihi pertiiiies- 
ccndiuii, si qiiibiisdam in sontentils paullum me Immu- 
tassoin, mcamqiic voluntatem iwl summi vlri, do mequo 
optiiiio merit! dignitatom aggrogassein, die. tJravissimo 
antoin mo in hac mento impiilit. ot Pomiioii Ados, quam 
do me Ooisari dederat, ot fratris mel, quam Puinpoio.— 
12p. Fam. i. 9. 

* Neqno, lit ego nrbitror, errarent, si cum pores esse non 
possent, piignare desistoront.— 

PoinmiitHta torn ratio est sonatu.s, jndiciomm, roi totius 
piiblieae. Otium nobis oxoptandiim ost: quod ii, qui 
potiimtur rcnim, prsestitiiri vidontnr, si quldani hurainos 
pationtius coruni potoutiam forre potiicriiit. Uignitatem 
quidem illam consularem fortis ot constantis senatoris, 
nniil o.st, quod t-ogitemus. Amlssii ost culpa eorum, qut a 
siaiatu et ordinom conjiinotissimum, et hominom clarissi- 
niiim abalicnamnt.—Ibid. 9, 

b Kp. Fam. i. 9. 

Quod idlbus et postrldie fuorat dictum, de agro Com- 
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llis daughter TuUia, having now lived a widow 
about a year, was married to a second husband, 
Furius Crassipes, and the wedding feast held at 
Cicero’s house on the sixth of April. We find very 
littlevsaid of the character or condition of this 
Crassipes; but by Cicero’s care in making the 
match, the fortune which he paid, and the con¬ 
gratulation of his friends upon it, he appears to 
have been a nobleman of principal rank and 
dignity •*. Atticus also, who was about a year 
younger than Cicero, was married this spring to 
Pilia, and invited him to the weddingAs to his 
I domestic affairs, liis chief care at present was about 
I rebuilding ^ree of his houses which were de- 
I niolished in nis exile, and repairing the rest, with 
1 that also of his brother, out of which they were 
driven in the last attack of Clodius : by tlie hints 
which he gives of them, they ail seem to have becii 
: very magnificent, and built under the direction of 
tlie best aridiitects. Clodius gave no farther inter¬ 
ruption to them, being forced to quit the pursuit 
I of Cicero in order to watch the motions of a more 
dangerous enemy, Milo. Cicero, however, was 
not witliont a shan! f)f uneasiness within his own 
walls: hi.s brother’s wife and hi.s own neither 
agreed well with <!neh other nor their own husbands. 

I Quintus’s was displeased at her husband’s staying 
BO long abroad, and Cicero’s not disposed to niak<‘. 
j hers the happier for staying at home. His nephew 
: also, young Quintus, a perverse youth, spoilec^ hy 
' a mother’s indulgence, added somewhat to his 
■ trouble ; for he was now charged with the care of 
: his education in the father’s jibsence, and had him 
! taught under his own eye by Tyrannio, a Creek 
master, who, with several other learned men of 
j that country, was entertained in his house'. 

King PtolemjTs affair was no more talked of; 

I Pomjiey had other business upon liis hands, and 
! was so ruffled by the tribune Cato and tlu; consul 
I Marccllimis, that he laid aside all thoughts of it 
; for himself, and wished to serve la;ntidus in it. 

I The senate had passed a vote against restoring him 
j at all, but one of the tribunes inhibited them from 
proceeding to a decree, and a former decree was 
actually subsisting in favour of Lcntulus. Cicero, 
therefore, after a consultation \\iith Pompey, sent 
him their joint and last advice : “ that by his com¬ 
mand of a province so near to Egypt, as he was 
the best judge, of what he was able to «io, so if he 
found himself master of tlie thing and was assured 

pano nctum iri, non cst actum. In hai! causa mild aqua 
h«?rot.—Ad Ituint. 11. H. 

'• He nostra Tulliai—sporo nos cum Orassipodc eonfecisso. 
—IWd. 4. 

Quod mihl do Alia ct de Crassipede gratularis—Kporoque 
et opto banc cunjanctionem nobis voluptati fore.—Kpist. 
Kam. i 7- 

Viaticum Crassipes preeripit.—Ad Att. Iv. fl. 

V Prid. Id. hioc scrips! ante liicem. Ko die apnd Pmnpo- 
; Ilium in qluB nuptiis oi'nm cfcnatunis.—Ad Quint, ii. 

t Domns utriusqno nostrum ffdifioatuv strenue. flbid. 
4.] Longilium redemptorom cohortatus sum. Fidcm 
mibi faciobat, se velle nobis placcro. Domus erit egregia. 
—Ibid. G. 

Quintus tnus, puer optiraus, eruditur egregio. Hoc 
nmio magis anlmadverto, quod Tyrannio docot apud me. 
—Ibid. 4. 

A. 1). vin. Id. Apr. sponsalia C'rassipedi pra>bui. Tluic 
convlvio pucr optimiis, Quintus tuns, quod pcrlcviter 
commotus fuorat, defult.—Multum is mecum serraonem 
babidt et perhumanum de disconliis muliorum nostra- 
ruin.—Pomponia autem ctiam de te quosta est.—Ibid. 6. 


of success, he might leave the king at Ptolemais, 
or some other neighbouring city, and proceed 
without him to Alexandria, where, if by tlie 
influence of bis fleet and troops he could appease 
the public dissentions, and persuade the inhabitants 
to receive their king peaceably, he might tlien carry 
him home, and so restore him according to the 
first decree ; yet without a multitude, as our re¬ 
ligious men (says he) tell us, the sibyl has enjoined; 
that it was the opinion, however, of them both, 
that people would judge of the fact by the event. 
If he was certain, therefore, of carrying his point, 
he should not defer it; if doubtful, should not 
undertake it: for as the world would applaud him 
if he effected it with ease, so a miscarriage might 
be fatal on account of the late vote of the senate, 
and the scruple about religions,” Hut Lentulus, 
wisely judging the affair too hazardous for one of 
his dignity and fortunes, left it to a man of more 
desperate character, Gabinius, who ruined himself 
soon after by embarking in it. 

The tribune Cato, who was perpetually inveighing 
against keejiing gladiators, like so many standing 
armies to the terror of the citizens, had lately 
bought a band of them, but finding himself unable 
to maintain them was contriving to part with them 
again without iiJlse or scandal. Milo got notice 
of it, and privately employed a person, not one of 
his own friends, to buy them ; and when they were 
purchased, Kacilius, another tribune, taking the 
matter ujion himself, and jiretending that they 
were bought for him, published a proclamation 
that Cato’s family of gladiators was to be sold by 
auction, which gave no small diversion to the 
city 

Milo’s trial being put off to the fifth of May, 
Cicero took fhe benefit of a short vacation to make 
an excursion into the country and visit his estates 
and villas in different parts of Italy. He spent 
five days at Arpinum, whence he proceeded to his 
other houses at Pom;)eii and Cumae ; and stojiped 
a while, on his return, at Antium, W'here he had 
lately rebuilt his house, aud was now disposing and 
ordering his library by the direction of Tyrannio, 
the remains of which, he .says, were more consider¬ 
able than he expected from the late ruth. Atticus 
lent him two of his librarians to assist his own in 
taking catalogues, and placing the books io order; 
which he calls the infusion of a soul into the body 

z Te perspicerc pesst^, qui (.Tliciam Hypruinqiie tcncas, 
quid eflieere ct quid consequi possis, ct, si res facultatcm 
liabitura vidcatur. ut Alexaiidriam atqiie Atgyptum tcncru 
pussis, esse ct tua? ot nostri imperii dignitatis, 1‘tclemaide, 
ant aliquo proplnquo loco rego <s>l]o(;ato, to enm fdasse, 
atqiic excrcitu proiicisci Alcxamlriam: ut cum cam pace, 
prirsidiisque finnaris, IHclcma'Us rodoat in rognum : itiv 
fore, ut pur te restituatur, quemadmudum senatus initio 
crunsuit; ct sine niultitudine rediicatur, quemadnmdiim 
liomincs religiosi Sibylla- placoro dixerimt. Sod hax: sen- 
tontia sic et ilii et nolusprobabatur, ut ex eventu liorainos 
dc tiio consilio cxistimaturos videremiis—Nos quidem hoe 
sentimus; si cxploratum tibi sit, posse te regul illiiis 
potiri; non cssc cimctandnm: si dubium, non esse couau- 
dum, &c—Kp. l-'am. i. 7. 

b lUe vlndex gladiatorum ot bestiariorum emorat—bes- 
tiarios—Tics alore non potcrat. Itaquo viz tenobat. Sensit 
Milo, dedit cuidam non familiari negotium, qui sine suspi- 
ciuno emeret oaiti familiam a Catouoi qute sitnulatqiiu 
abducta est, Ilaoilius rem patefecit, uosque homines sibi 
emptoH esse dixit—ct tabuUun proscrlpsit, se familiam 
Catonianam venditurum. In earn tabulom magni risus 
consequobantur.—Ad Quint, ii. G. 
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of his house*. During this tour, his old enemy 
Oabinius, the proconsul of Syria, liaving gained 
some advantage in Judea against Arislubuius, who 
had been dethroned by Pompey, and on that ac¬ 
count was raising troubies in the country, sent 
public letters to the senate to give an account of 
his victory, and to beg the decree of a thanksgiving 
for it His friends took the opportunity of moving 
the affair in Cicero’s absence, from whose authority 
they apprehended some obstruction; but the senate, 
in a full house, slighted his letters and rejected his 
suit: an affront which had never been offered 
before to any proconsul. Cicero was infinitely de¬ 
lighted with it, calls the resolution divine, and was 
doubly pleased for its being the free and genuine 
judgment of the senate, without any struggle or 
influence on his part; and reproaching Gabiiiius 
with it afterwards, says that by this act the senate 
had declared that they could not believe that he, 
whom they had always known to be a traitor at 
home, could ever do anything abroad that was use¬ 
ful to the rejniblic**. 

Many prodigies were reported to have happened 
about this time in the neighbourhood of Rome; 
horrible noises under ground, with clashing of 
arms ; and on the Alban hill a little shrine of J uno, 
which stood on a table facing tlie^ast, turned sud¬ 
denly of itself towards the north. These terrors 
alarmed the city, and the senate consulted the 
haruspices, who were the public diviners or prophets 
of th^ state, skilled in all the Tuscan discipline of 
interpreting portentous events, who gave the fol¬ 
lowing answer in writing,—that supplications must 
be made to Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune, and the 
other gods; that the solemn shows and plays had 
been negligently exhibited and polluted ; sacred 
and reli^ous places made profane; ambassadors 
killed, contrary to right and law ; faith and oaths 
I disregarded; ancient and hidden sacrifices care¬ 
lessly performed and profaned;—that the gods 
gave this warning, lest, by the discord and dissen- 
tion of the better sort, dangers and destruction 
should fall upon the senate and the chiefs of the 
city, by which means the provinces would fall 
under the power of a single ))erson, their armies 
be beaten, ^eat loss ensue, and honours be heaped 
on the unworthy and disgraced*. 

One may observe from this answer, that the 
diviners were under the direction of those who 
endeavoured to apply the influence of religion to 
the cure of their civil disorders : each party inter- j 


• OfTendos designatinnem Tyrannionis miriflcaim in 
libronim moorum bibliotheca ; quorum rcliquiw multn 
I meliorcB sunt, quain pntarara. Etiam vcllem milil inittas 
de tuis librariolis duos aliquns, quibns 'fyraimio utatur 
giutinatoribus. ct ad cwtera adiidnistris.—Ad Att. iv. 4. 

Postea voro quam Tyriumin niilil iibrus disposuit, mens 
addita videtur mois inlibus: qua qnidmn in re. mlriiica 
opera Dinnysii et Monnidiill tui fiiit.—Ibid. II. 

h Id. Maiis senatiisfrcquciisdivinuBfuitin suppiicatione 
Oabinio denoganda. Adjurat I’rocilius hoc nemini neci- 
disse. Paris valdo piauditur. Mihl cum sua sponto 
Juoundum, cum jucundlus, quod mo aliscnto, est onim 
eiAiKpivis judicium, sine nppugnatione, sine gratia nostra. 
—Ad Uuint. ii. B; iv. A 

Boo Btatuit sonatas, earn fteqncns snpplicatinnem Gnbi- 
nlo denegavit.—A’proditorc, atpue eo, qnom prmsentom 
bostem rcipubiica! cognosset, bene rcnipublicam gcri non 
potuisso.—Be Prov. Consul. 6. 

< Vid. Argum. Manutii in Orat de Barusp. Tlespons.— 
Dio, 1. xxxiz. p. lUO. 


preted it according to their own views. Clodius 
took a handle from it of venting his spleen afresh 
against Cicero ; and calling the jieople together for 
tW purpose, attempted to persuade them that this 
divine admonition was designed particularly against 
him ; and that the article of the sacred and reli¬ 
gious places referred to tlie case of bis house, which, 
after a solemn consecration to religion, was ren¬ 
dered again profane ; charging all the displeasure j 
of the gods to Cicero’s account, who affected no- i 
thing less than a tyranny, and the ^oppression of 
their liberties 

Cicero made a reply to Clodius the next day in 
the senate, where, after a short and general invec¬ 
tive upon hi% profligate life, “ he leaves him, he ! 
says, a devoted victim to Milo, who seemed to be ! 
given to them by heaven for the extinction of such 
a plague, as Seipio was for the destruction of Car- | 
thage. He declares the prodigy to be one of the 1 
must extraordinary which had ever been reported 
to the senate ; but laughs at the absurdity of ap* | 
plying any part of it to him, since his house, as ] 
he proves at large, was more solemnly cleared j 
from any service or relation to religion than any 
other house in Rome, by the judgment of the 
priests, the senate, and all the orders of the city".” 
Then running through the several articles of the | 
answer, he shows them “ all to tally so exactly 
with the notorious acts and impieties of Clodius’s 
life^that they could not possibly be applied to any¬ 
thing else, ’fhat as to the sports, said to be neg¬ 
ligently performed and polluted, it clearly denoted 
the pollution of the Megalensian jilay, the most 
venerable and religious of all other shows, which 
Clodius himself, as redile, exhibited in honour of 
the Mother of the gods; where, when the magis¬ 
trates and citizens were seated td partake of the 
diversions, and the usual proclamation was made, i 
to command all .slave.s to retire, a vast body of j 
them, gathered froin all parts of the city by the 
order of Clodius, forced their way ujion the stage, ' 
to the great terror of the assemlily; where much 
mischief and bloodshed would have ensued, if the 
consul Marcelliuus, by his firmness and presence 
of mind, had not quieted the tumult. And in I 
another representjition of the same plays, the slaves, ' 
encouraged again by Clodius, were so audacious | 
and successful in a second irruption, that they i 
drove the whole company out of tliC theatre, and I 
possessed it entirely to themselves®. That as to ! 
the profanation of sacred and religions places, it 
could not be interpreted of anything so aptly as of 
what Clodius and his friends had done; for that, 
in the house of Q. Scius, which he had bought 
after murdering the owner, there was a chapel and I 
altars, which he bad lately demolished. That L. 
Piso had destroyed a celebrated chapel of Diana, 
where all that neighbourhood, and some even of 
the senate, used annually to perform their family 
sacrifices. That Serranus also had thrown down, 
burnt, and profaned several consecrated chapels, 
and raised other buildings upon them)’. That us 
to ambassadors killed contrary to law and right, 
though it was commonly interpreted of those from 
Alexandria, yet other ambassadors had been mur¬ 
dered, whose death was no less offensive to the 
gods: as Theodosius, killed with the privity and 
permission of Clodius ; and Plator, by the order of 

Dio, 1. xxxix. i>. 1<)0. “ Do HuruAp. Respons. 6. 

o Ibid. 10,11, 12,13. P Ibid. 14,15. 
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Piso'i. Ab to the violation of faith and oaths, that 
it related evidently to those judges who had ab¬ 
solved Clodius, as being one of the most memora¬ 
ble and flagrant perjuries which Rome had ever 
known: that the answer itself suggested this 
interpretation, when it shbjoined, that aucient and 
occult sacrifices were polluted; which could refer 
to nothing so properly as to the rites of the Rona 
Dea, which were the most ancient and the most 
occult of any in the city ; celebrated with incre¬ 
dible secrecy t^ tliat goddess, whose name it was 
not lawful for men to know, and with ceremonies 
which no man ever pried into but Clodius''. Then, 
as to the warning given by the gods, of dangers 
likely to ensue from the dissentions of the princi¬ 
pal citizens; that there was no man so particularly 
active in promoting those dissentions as Clodius, 
who was peri>etually inflaming one side or the 
other;—^now pursuing popular, now aristocratical 
measures ; at one time a favourite of the triumvi¬ 
rate, at another of the senate ; whose credit was 
whollysupportcd by their (juarrels and animosities.'” 
He exhorts thorn, therefore, in the conelusion, ‘‘ to 
beware of falling into those miseries of which the 
gods so evidently forewarned them; and to take 
care especially that the form of the republic was 
not altered, since all civil contests between great 
and powerful citizens must necessarily end either 
in a universal destruction, or a tyranny of the con¬ 
queror : that the state was now in so tottering a 
condition, that nothing could preserve it but their 
concord ; that there was no hope of its being better 
while Clodius remained unpunished ; and but one 
degree left of being worse, by being wholly ruined 
and enslaved : for the prevention of which the 
gods had given them this remarkable admonition; 
for they were ndt to believe, what was sometimes 
represented on the stage, that any god ever de¬ 
scended from heaven to converse familiarly with 
men, but that these extraordinary sounds and agi¬ 
tations of the world, the air, the elements, were 
the only voice and speech which heaven made use 
of: that these admonished them of their danger, 
and pointed out the remedy; and that the gods, by 
intimating so freely the way of their safety, had 
shown how easy it would be to, pacify them by 
pacifying only their own animosities and discords 
among themselves.” 

About the middle of the summer, and before the 
time of choosing new consuls, which was commonly 
in August, the senate began to deliberate on the 
provinces which were to be assigned to them at the 
expiration of their oflSce, The" consular provinces, 
about which the debate singly turned, were the two 
Gauls which Cuesar now held, Macedonia which 
Kso, and Syria which Gabinius, possessed. All 
who spoke before Cicero, excepting Servilius, were 
for taking one or both the Gauls from Cwsar, 
which was what the senate generally desired ; but 
when it came to Cicero’s turn, he gladly laid hold 
on the Occasion to revenge himself on Piso and 
Gahinius, and exerted all his authority to get them 
recalled, with some marks of disgrace, and their 
governments assigned to the succeeding consuls : 
hut as for Ceesar, his opinion was, that his com¬ 
mand should be continued to him till he hail 
^nished the war which he was carrying on with 
such success, and settled the conquered countries. 


a I)e Uorusp. Besponx. IG. ' Ibid. 17, IG. 
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This gave no small offence; and the consul Phi- 
lippus could not forbear interrupting and remind¬ 
ing him, that he had more reason to be angry with 
Ceesar than with Gabinius himself, since Ciesar was 
the author and raiser of all that storm which had 
oppressed him. But Cicero replied, that, in this 
vote, he was not pursuing his private resentment, 
but the public good, which had reconciled him to 
Csesar ; and that be could not be an enemy to one 
who was deserving so well of his country ; that a 
year or two more would complete his conquests, 
and reduce all Gaul to a state of peaceful subjec¬ 
tion : that the cause was widely different between 
Cmsar and the other two ; that Csesar’s adminis¬ 
tration was beneficial, firosperous, glorious to the 
republic; theirs scandalous, ignominious, hurtful 
to their subjects, and contemptible to their ene¬ 
mies. In short, he managed the debate so, that 
the senate came fully into his sentiments, and de¬ 
creed the revocation of Piso and Gabinius”. 

He was now likewise engaged in pleading two 
considerable causes at the bar ; the one in defence 
of Cornelius Balbus, the other of M. Cselius. Bal- 
bus was a native of Gades, in Spain, of a splendid 
family in that city, who, for his fidelity and ser¬ 
vices to the Roman generals in that province, and 
especially in the Sertorian war, had the freedom of 
Rome conferred upon him by Pompey, in virtue of 
a law which authorised him to grant it to as many 
as he thought proper. But Pompey’s act was now 
called in question as originally null and invalid, on 
a pretence that the city of Gades was not within 
the terms of that alliance and relation to Rome 
which rendered its citizens capable of that pri¬ 
vilege. Pompey and Crassus were his advocates, 
and, at their desire, Cicero also, who had tbe third 
place or posf of honour assigned to him, to give 
the finishing hand to the cause*. The prosecution 
was projected not so much out of enmity to Balbus 
as to his patrons, Pompey and Ctesar, by whose 
favour he had acquired great wealth and power; 
being at this time general of the artillery to Ca;sar, 
and the principal manager or steward of all his 
affairs. The judges gave sentence for him, and 
confirmed his right to the city ; from which foun¬ 
dation be was raised afterwards by .^gustus to 
the consulate itself. Ills nephew also, young 
Balbus, who was made free w'itli him at the same 
time, obtained the honour of a triumph for his 
victories over the Garamantes ; and, as Pliny tells 
us, they were the only instances of foreigners and 


» Itoque ego idem, qiii nunc consulibus i!s, qiii dcNfgnati 
crimt, Kyriam, Macc<limiiuii(]iie decomo—Q,i:od si ossent 
Ill! ii])tinii vlri, tamen ego men scntc-itir. C. ( V’sari non- 
dum Hucccdcndum jmtarem. Qua do re diciun, I’atres 
Conxeripti, quod sentio, atqiie illam infcrpcll.ationem 
fiuuiliarixximi mci, qua paullo ante intemipta ext oratio 
mca, non pcrtimexcunu Nogat mo vir optiniux hiimiri<i- 
rem dofwro osxc liabiiiio, quam Csjeari; onincm oniin 
illam tcni]iuxtatcm, ciii cexscrlui, Cirxaro iiupuixorc atqi'-e 
adjutoro exxu cxcitatiun. Col s! primnm sic rcspondciim, 
mo communixutUitatix habere rationcm, non didcrisntci..— 
life mo mous in rcmpiiblioani animus pristiniixacpercnnix, 
cum C. Cwxaro rcifuoit, rcconciUat, rostituit in grntiani. 
Quod volcnt denique homines oxistiment, nonini ego 
possum esHo bene de republica morenti non amicus.—Vid. 
Urat. Uo Pmvin. Cons. B, 9, dec- 
• Quo mibi diflicifinr est hie oxtromus porcrandi incus.— 
Sod moB ost gcrondus, non modu Comelio, ciijus ego volun- 
tati in cjus poriciilts nuUo mode decase possum; sed etiani 
Cn. Ponipeio.—Pro Balbo, 1, 2, Sic. 
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adopted citizens who had ever advanced them¬ 
selves to either of those honours in Rome”. 

Ceelius, whom he next defended, was a young 
gentleman of equestrian rank, of great parts and 
accomplishments, trained under the discipline of 
Cicero himself; to whose care he was committed 
by his father upon his first introduction into the 
forum. Before he was of age to hold any magis¬ 
tracy, he had distinguished himself by two public 
impeachments; the one of C. Antonius, Cicero’s 
colleague in the consulship, for oonspiriug against 
the state ; the other of L. Atratinus, for bribery 
and corruption. Atratinus’ son was now reveng¬ 
ing his father’s quarrel, and accused Ceelius of 
public violence, for being concerned in the assas¬ 
sination of Dio, the cliief of the Alexandrian 
embassy, and of an attempt to poison Clodia, the 
sister of Clodius : he had been this lady’s gallant, 
whose resentment for her favours, slighted by him, 
was the real source of alt his trouble. In this 
speech, Cicero treats the character and gallantries 
of Clodia, her commerce with Cffilius, and the 
gaieties and licentiousness of youth, with such a 
vivacity of wit.and humour, that makes it one of 
the must entertaining which he has loft to us. 
Crnlius, who was truly a libertine, lived on the 
Palatine Hill, in a house which%e hired of Clo¬ 
dius ; and among the other jiroofs of his e.xtrava- 
gance, it was objected, that a young man in no 
public employment should take a separate house 
from his father, at the yearly rent of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. To which Cicero replied, that 
Clodius, he perceived, had a mind to sell his 
house, by setting the value of it so high; whereas, 
in truth, it was but a little jialtry dwelling, of 
small rent, scarce above eighty pounds per annum *. 
Ca;lius was acquitted; and ever after professed 
the highest regard for Cicero, with whom he held 
a correspondence of letters, which will give us 
occasion to speak more of him in the sequel of the 
history. 

Cicero seems to have composed a little poem 
about this time, in coinjdiment to Caesar; and 
excuses his not sending it to Atticus, “ because 
Caesar pressed to have it, and he had reserved no 
copy; thoii'gh, to confess the truth, (he says,) he 
found it very difficult to digest the meanness of 
recanting his old principles. But adieu (says he) 
to all right, true, honest counsels : it is incredible 
what perfidy there is in those who want to be 
leaders, and who really would be so, if there was 
any faith in them. 1 felt what they were, to my 
cost, when I was drawn in, deserted, and betrayed 
by them ; I resolved still to act on with them in 
all things, but found them the same as before; 
till, by your advice, 1 came at last to a better 
mind. You will tell me, that you advised me 
indeed to act, but not to write; ’tis true ; but I 
was willing to put myself under a necessity of 

V Fuit ©t Italbus Cornelius major eonstil—Primus oxter- 
norum. atque etinm in oceano guuitorum usus illo honor©. 

‘—Plin. Hist. Mat. vii. 43. 

Garania caput fiararaantum : omnin armls Komanis 
superata, ct a Comolio Halbo triuraphata, uno onininm 
extemo currti ot Quiritium Jure donate: quippo Gadibus 
nato civitas Komana cum Balbo major© patruo data cat. 
—Ibid. v. fi. ‘ 

* Sumptus nnius generis objoctus cst, habitationia: 
triginta miUibtis dixistis ©um babitaro. Mime denmm 
intelllgo P. Ctodii insulam esse venalem, enjus hie in eedi- 
©ulis habitet, decern, ut opinor, milUbus.—Pro Cwllo, 7. 


adhering to my new alliance, and preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of returning to tliose who, instead of pitying 
me, as they ought, never cease envying me—But 
since those who have no power will not love me, 
my business is to acquire the love of those who 
have: you will say, I wirii that you had done it 
long ago ; I know you wished it; and 1 was a mere 
ass for not minding your.” 

In this year also, Cicero wrote that celebrated 
letter to Imcceius, in which he prtisses him to 
attempt the history of his transactions. Lucccius 
was a man of eminent learning and abilities, and 
had just fini.shed the history of the Italic and 
Marian civil wars; with intent to carry it down 
through his own times, and, in the |;eneral rela¬ 
tion, to include, as he had promised, a particular 
account of Cicero’s acts : but Cicero, who was 
pleased with his style and manner of writing, 
labours to engage him, in this letter, to pnst)K)ne 
the design of his continued history, and enter 
directly on that separate period, “ from the begin¬ 
ning of his consulship to his restoration ; compre¬ 
hending Catiline’s conspiracy and his own exile.” 
He observes, “ that this short interval was distin¬ 
guished with such a variety of incidents, and 
unexpected turns of fortune, as furnished the hap¬ 
piest materials both to the skill of the writer and 
the entertainment of the reader : that when an 
author’s attention was c.onfined to a single and 
select subject, he was more capable of adorning it, 
am) displaying his talents, than in the wide and 
diffusive field of general history. But if he did 
not think the facts themselves worth the pains of 
adorning, that he would yet allow so much to 
friendship, to affection, and even to that favour 
which he had so laudably disclaimed in his pre¬ 
faces, as not to confine himself scru|)ulously to the 
strict laws of history and the rules of truth. That, 
if he would undertake it, he would supply him 
with some rough memoirs, or commentaries, for 
the foundation of his work ; if not, that he himself 
should be forciid to do what many hud done before 
him, write his own life—a task liable to many 
exceptions and difficulties ; where a man would 
necessarily be restrained by modesty on the one 
hand, or partialil;y on the other ; either from blam¬ 
ing or praising himself so much as he deserved,” 
&c.' 

This letter is constantly alleged as a proof of 
Cicero’s vanity, and excessive love pf praise : but 
we must consider it as written, not by a philoso- 

y Urgobar ah CO, ail qiiciii niisi, ot non Iinbebain exem¬ 
plar. (fuid ? etlarii. (cluiluin oiriaimrodo. qnnd devorandum 
cst) subturpieula mihi videbatiir vaMvifSia ; aed valcimt 
recta, vera, honesta consilia. Non ost eredibllo. qua* sit 
pertidia in istia prineipibiis, ut volunt esse, ct ut cssent, si 
qiiicquain hiiborcnt fidci. Hensoram, noraiu, inductiis, 
rolictus, projoetus ab iis : tamen boo erat in aninio, ut cum 
iis in repiiblioa eonsentircin. lidem crant, qul fiicrant. 
Vixaliqiumdo to auetoro rcsipivl. Dices, ca to uioniiisse, 
quie faeerein, non ctiam ut seriborom. Ego hicIktcuIo 
mibi nccessitatein volui iuiponcrc Inijiis novm conjunc- 
tioiiis, ne qua mihi lieerct labi ad iilos, qui otiiun turn cum 
misoreri m©i dobent, non dcsinunt invidere. Sod tamen 
modioi fuimus iwoBfffftf ut scrips!—Bml qnoniam qui 
nihil possiint, li mo amaro nolunt, demus operam, ut ab 
iis, qui possimt, diligamiir. Dices, vcllcm jampridom. 
Bcio te voluisse, ot me asinum gormanuin fuissc.—Ad Att* 
iv. fl. 

Scribis poema ab eo nostrum probari.—Ad Quint, li. IS. 
r Ep. Fom. 12. 
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pher, but a statesman, conscious of the greatest 
services to his country, for which he had been bar¬ 
barously treated ; and, on that account, the more 
eager to have them represented in an advantageous 
light, and impatient to taste some part of that glory 
when living, which he was sure to reap from them 
when dead : and as to the )iassage which gives the 
oflence, where he presses his friend to exceed even 
the bounds of tnrth in his praises, it is urged only, 
we see, conditionally, and upon an absurd or im¬ 
probable supposition, that Lucceiiis did not think 
the acts th^selves really laudable, or worth 
praising : but whatever exceptions there may be to 
the morality, there can be none to the elegance and 
com|)ositioB of the letter, which is filled with a 
variety of beautiful sentiments, illustrated by ex¬ 
amples drawn from a perfect knowledge of history; 
so that it is justly ranked among the capital pieces 
of the epistolary kind which remain to us from 
antiquity. Cicero had employed more than ordi¬ 
nary pains upon it, and was pleased with his 
success in it: for he mentions it to Atlicus with no 
small satisfaction, and wished him to get a copy of 
it from their friend Lucceius. The effect of it was, 
that Lncccius undertook what Cicero desired, and 
probably made some progress in it, since Cicero 
sent him tlie memoirs which he j)romised ; and 
Lucceius lived many years after in an uninter¬ 
rupted friendship with him, though neither this 
nor any other of his writings had the fortune to he 
preserved to succeeding ages*. * 

All iieople’s eyes and inclinations began now to 
turn towards Csesar, who by the. eclat of his victo¬ 
ries seemed to rival the fame of Pompey himself, 
and by his address and generosity gained ground 
upon him daily in antliority and influence in public 
affairs. He spent the winter at Luca, whither a 
vast concourse, of ail ranks resorted to him from 
Rome. Here Pompey and Crassus were again 
made friends by him ; and a project formed that 
they should jointly seize the consulship for the 
next year, though they liad not de.cdarcal tlxeinselves 
candidates within the usual time. L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, a professed enemy, was one of tlie 
competitors ; who, thinking himself sun; of success, 
could not forbear bragging, tliat he would effect, 
when consul, what he could not do when prmtor, 
rescind (;a;sar’s acts, and rccul him from ids 
government'’ ; whicli made them resolve at all 
hazards to defeat him. What greatly favoured 
their design was the obstinacy of the tribune C. 
Cato, who, to revenge him.self on Marcellinns, for 
not suffering him to liold any assemblies of the 
people, for promulgating his laws, would not suffer 
the consuls to bold any, for the (;hoice of the 
magistrates’’. The triumvirate supported him in . 
this resolution till the year expired, and the govern- 

* Kpistolam. T.uceci^t ;piani misi—fno ut ab co siimns : i 
valdo bolla cat: cnnuiiiB iit aAlpropcret ndhorturis, et, 
quod mill! su ita faetm'uiii rcscripsit, agas gratias.—Ad 
Att. Iv. II. 

I'u Lucceio libnim noatrum dabia,—Ibid. 11. 

1* Bed cum L. Uomitiiia eonanlatua candid.atna pnlam 
minarotur, conaulem ac cfTconiriim, quod prictor ticqiiia- 
act, adempturumque ci excrcitus. CraaKum I’oinpcinm- 
que in urbom provineia* 8 h.t5 Lucani cxtriiebis I'oinimlit, 
ut detnidendi Domitii causa altcruuioonsulatum pctcrcht. 
—Sueton. J. Cica. 24. 

v Consul—dies comltioles oxemit omnea—C. Cato con- 
cionatiiB cst. comitia haberi non situruni, si aibi cum 
popolo ngendl dies easent exempti.—Ad Uuint. ii. 6. 


ment fell into an interregnum j when by faction 
and violence, and the terror of troops, ponred into 
the city, they extorted the consulship out of the 
hands of Domitius, and secured it to thethselves'*. 
This made Pompey generally odious, who, in all 
this height of greatness, could not defend himself 
from the perpetual railleries and insults of his 
adversaries, which yet he bore with singular temper 
and patience. Mareellinus was constantly alarming 
the city with tl>e danger of his power; and, as he 
was haranguing one day on that subject, being 
encouraged by a general acclamation of the people, 
“Cry out, citizens,” says he, “cry out while you may, 
for it will not he long in your power to do so with 
safety*.” Cn. Piso also, a young nobleman, who 
had impeached Manilius Crlsjms, a man of prteto- 
rian rank and notoriously guilty, being provoked 
by Pompey’s protection of him, turned his attack 
against Pompey himself, and charged him with 
many crimes against the state ; being asked, there¬ 
fore, by Pompey, why he did not choose to impeach 
him rather than the criminal, he replied briskly, 
that if lu; would give bail to stand a trial, without 
raising a civil war, he would soon bring him before 
his judges f. 

During the continuance of these tumults, occa¬ 
sioned by the elt;ction of the new consuls, Cicero 
retired into the country, where he 
A. ima. ena. staid to tlie beginning of May, much 

cic:. 52. humour, and disgusted both 

with the republic and himself. Atti- 
I MAUNiis II ous s constant advice to him was, to 
M. uciNiiis consult his safety and interest, by 
cRAssi.'H II. uniting himselfwith the men of power; 

and they, on their part, were as con¬ 
stantly inviting him to it, by all possible assurances 
of their affeftlon : but in his answers to Atticus he 
observes, “ that their two cases were very different; 
that Atticus, having no peculiar character, suffered 
no peculiar indignity, nothing but what was com¬ 
mon to all the citizens ; wlierea.s his own condition 
was such, that if he spoke what he ought to do, he 
should be looked upon as a madman ; if what was 
useful only to himself, as a slave ; if nothing at all, 
as quite opjiressed and subdued ; that his uneasi¬ 
ness was the greater, because he could not show 
it without being thought ungraceful.—Shall I with¬ 
draw myself then (says he) from business, and 
retire to the port of ease Tliat will not be allowed 
to me. Shall I follow these leaders to the wars, 
and after having refused to command, submit to 
be commanded ? I will do so, for I see that it is 
your advice, and wish that 1 had always followed 
it: or shall I resume my post, and enter again info 
affairs ? I cannot persuade myself to that, but 
begin to think Philoxenns in the right, who chose 
to be carried back to prison, rather than commend 
the tyrant’s verses. This is what I am now medi¬ 
tating, to declare my dislike at least of what they 
are doings.” 

Such were the agitations. of his mind at tins 

4 Quid eniiii hoc mtseriiis, quain cum, qiii tot annos, 
quod Iiahet, dcHigiiiitiis consul fiierit, consulcm fieri non 
posse &c.—Ad Att. Iv. (1; vide Dio, p. 1113. 

e Arclainatu, inqiiit. Quirites.acclaniatc.duinlicet: jam 
cnim vobis iiiipuuc facero non licebit..—Vnl. Max. vi. 2. 

f Da, inquit, pricdes rcipublictc to. si postulatus fiieris, 
civile bellum non cxcitatiirum ; otiniii do tnopriiis, quam 
de Manilli t^pitc, in concilium judiix‘s mittam.—Ibid, 
r TU quidW., etsl os natnra woMrucSs, tamen nullam 
K 
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time, as he frequently signifies in his letters : he 
'was now at one of his villas on the delightful shore 
of Baiee, the chief place of resort and pleasure for 
the great and rich; Pompey came thither in April, 
and no sooner arrived than he sent him his com¬ 
pliments, and spent his whole time with him : they 
had much discourse on public affairs, in which 
Pompey expressed great uneasiness, and owned 
himself dissatisfied with his own part in them ; but 
Cicero, in his account of the conversation, inti¬ 
mates some suspicion of his sincerity''. In the 
midst of this company and diversion, Cicero’s 
entertainment was in his studies ; for he never 
resided anywhere without securing to himself the 
use of a good library: here he had the command 
of Faustus’s, the son of Sylla, and son-in-law of 
Pompey, one of the best collections of Italy, 
gathered from the spoils of Greece, and especially 
of Athens, from which Sylla brought away many 
thousand volumes. He had nobody in the house 
with him but Dionysius, a learned Greek slave, 
whom Atticus had made free, and who was en¬ 
trusted with the instruction of the two young 
Ciceros, the son and the nephew: with this com¬ 
panion he was devouring books, since the wretched 
state of the jmblic had deprived him, as he tells us, 
of all other pleasures. I had muef, rather,” says he 
to Atticus, “ be sitting on your little bench under 
Aristotle’s picture, than in the curule chairs of our 
great ones; or taking a turn with you in your 
walks, than with him whom it must, I see, be my 
fate to walk with : as for the success of that walk, 
let fortune look to it, or some god, if there be any, 
who takes care of us‘.” He mentions in the same 
letter a current report at Puteoli, that king 
Ptolemy was restored ; and desires to know what 
account they had of it at Rome : the rejmrt was 
very true, for Gabinius, tempted by Ptolemy’s gold, 

habes propriam servitutein; conimiini frucris nomine. 
Ego voro, qui, si loqnorilorepublica quod oportet, insanns. 
si qmxi opus cst, serviis cxistimor, si tueeo, ojqiressus et 
captus; quo dolore esw* debco ? quo sum scilicet Ins; etimu 
acriorc, quod no dolere quidetn possum, ut non ingrittiis 
videsir. (tuid si cossare libeat ot in otii portiim eonfugere':' 
Mvqiiicqnam. Immo otiani in bclliim et in eastra; ergo 
orimus dwaSq^, qui rayol ease noluimus ? Sic faeiondum 
cst; tibi cnim ipsi, ciii utinain semper paruissem, sic 
video placero. Rciiqui est, Sirdprav ravrav 

xSiTfui ; non mehcrculo possum: et I'liiloxcno ignoseo, 
qui re<luci in earcerem malnit. Vcruntaincn id ipsum 
meciim in his ioeis eommentor, ut ista improbem.—Ad 
Att. iv. fi. 

The story of Dionysius the tyrant of Syracuse, and Phi- 
loxenus the lawt, is told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. p. 
331. 

b Pompoius in Cumanum Parilibus vonit: inisit nd mo 
statiin qui saiutem nuntiaret: lui eum j>ostridio inano 
vadebam.—Ad Att. iv. 10. 

Nos hie cum Ptmipeio fiiiimis: sano sibi displieens; ut 
loquebatur; sic cst enim iu line hoininc dicctidiim.—In nos 
vero Buavlssime offusus; venit ctiam ad me in Cumanum 
a so.—Ibid. 9. 

i Ego hie paseor bibiiothoca Fausti. Fortassc tu puta- 
bas his rebus Puteolanis et Lueriuensibus. Ne ista quidem 
desunt. Sed meherculc a cseturis obleetutionibus dcseror 
et Toluptatibiis propter rempnblicara, sio Uteris sustontor 
et reereor; muloque in Ilia tua scdecula, qoam babes sub 
imagine Aristotelis, sedero. quam in istorum sella cumli, 
tecumque apud tc ambularb, quam cum eo, quocum video 
esse ambulandum. Sed de ilia ambulatione fors videret, 
aut si qui est, qui oiiret dens.—Ibid. 10 . 

Nos hie voramns litoroscum homine miriilco, ita raehor- 
eule sentio, Dionyslo.—Ibid. 11. 


and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged also, 
as some write, by Pompey himself, undertook to 
replace him on the throne with his Syrian army ; 
which he executed with a high hand, and the 
destruction of all the king’s enemies, in open 
defiance of the authority of the senate, and the 
direction of the sibyl: this made a great noise at 
Rome, and irritated the people to such a degree, 
that they resolved to make him feel their displeasure 
for it very severely at his return •*. 

His colleague Piso came home the first from 
his nearer government of Macedonia, after an in¬ 
glorious administration of a province, whence no 
consular senator had ever returned but to a triumph. 
For though, on the account of some trilling advan¬ 
tage in the field, he had procured himself to he 
saluted emperor by his army, yet the occasion was 
so contemptible, that he durst not send any letters 
upon it to the senate ; but after oppressing the 
subjects, plundering the allies, and losing the best 
part of his troops against the neighbouring barhu- 
riiins, who invaded and laid waste the country, he 
ran away in disguise from a mutiny of the soldiers, 
whom lie disbanded at last without tlieir l>ay'. 
When he arrived at Rome, he stripjied his ftmees 
of their laurel, and entered the city obscurely and 
ignominiously, without any other attendance than 
his own retinue'". On his first appearance iu 
public, trusting to the authority of his son-in-law, 
CiBsar, he had the hardiness to attack Cicero, and 
complain to the senate of his injurious treatment 
of him : hut when he began to reproach him with 
the disgrace of his exile, the whole assembly inter¬ 
rupted him by a loud and general clamour". 
Among other things with which he iqibraidcd 
I'icero, he told him that it was not any envy for 
what lie had done, hut the vanity*of what he had 
said, which liad driven him into exile ; and that a 
single verse of his, 

fedant aniiatoga:-, eonccilat laurca lingua*, 
was the cause of all his calamity, by provoking 
Pompey to make him feel, how much the power of 
the general was superior to that of the orator : he 
put iiiin ill mind also, that it was mean and unge¬ 
nerous to exert liis sjilecn only against such whom 
he had reason to cpntemn, without daring to 
meddle with those who had more power, and where 
his resentment was more due". Rut it had been 

s Vid. Dio. 1. xxxix. p. lid, Ao. 

I Ex qua aliquot prirtorio iinjicrio, consubiri qiiidoiii 
nemo rediit, qui iiieoluriiis fucrit. qui non triurapliurit.— 
In Fison. 1(1. 

lit ex ca provincia, qua* fuit ox omnibus una maxiino 
triiimplialis, millas sit ad sonatum literas mittero ausus. 
—Niiiitiiis lid senatum miasus est nullns.—Ibid. 1!). 

-Mitto do amissa maxima pai'te cxereitus.—Ibid. 30, 

Dyrrhacliiiim ut venit deeedens. obscssiis est iib iis ijisis 
militibiis—Cluibus eum jiiratus alfiniiaBHit. se, qiiir didii*- 
reiitiir. postcixi die perisduturum; doinum seabdidit: 
inde noete intemiiesta crepidutus, veste servili navein 
conseendit.—lliid. .18. 

m Sie iste—Maeedonicus imperator in urbein so intiilit. 
ut nulliiis ncgotbitoris obscurissimi reditus unquani Inorit 
desertior.*—Ibid. 23. 

Cum tn—detnietam o oriientis fnseibus lauream ad por- 
tam Esqtiilimim abjeeisti.—ibid. 30. 

•> Tune ausus es meum discessum ilium—maledictt ot 
contuineliB! loco ponere? Run quidem toinjioro cepi, 
Fatres Conscripti, fruotum immortalem vestri in me inno- 
ris—qui non odmurmurationo, sed voce ot clamorc ubjccti 
hominis—potulantiam Tregistis.—Ibid. 14. 

" Non ulla'tibl, inquit, invidla nocuit, sod versus tui— 
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better for him to have stifled his complaints, and 
suflered Cicero to be quiet; who, exasperated by 
his imprudent attack, made a reply to him upon 
the spot in an invective speech, the severest 
perhaps that was ever spoken by any man, on the 
person, the parts, the whole life and conduct of 
Piso; which, as long as the Roman name subsists, 
must deliver down a most detestable character of 
him to all posterity. As to the verse with which 
he was urged, he ridicules the absurdity of Piso’s 
application of.it, and tells him, “that he had con¬ 
trived a very extraordinary punishment for poor 
poets, if they were to be banished for every bad 
line : that^lie was a critic of a new kin<l, nut an 
Aristarchus, but a grammatical Phalaris; who, 
instead of expunging tlie verse, was for destroying 
the author that the verse itself could not imply 
any affront to any man whatsoever ; that he was 
an ass, and did not know his letters, to imagine, 
that by the gown be meant his own gown, or by 
arms, the arms of any particular general; and not 
to see, that he was speaking only in the poetical 
style ; and as the one was the emblem of peace, 
the other of war, that he could mean nothing else, 
than that the tumults and dangers with which the 
city had been threatened, must now give way to 
peace and tranquillity: that he might have stuck a 
little indeed in explaining the latter part of the 
verse, if Piso himself had not helped him out; 
who, by trampling his own laurel under foot at 
the gates of Rome, had declared how much he 
tlkought it inferior to every other kind of honour 

-that as for Pompey, it was silly to think, that 

after the volumes which he had written in his 
praise, one silly verse should make him at last his 
enemy : but that, in truth, he never was his enemy; 
and if, on a certain occasion, he had shown any 
coldness towards him, it was all owing to the 
perfidy and malice of such as Piso, who were' con¬ 
tinually infusing jealousies and suspicions into him, 
till they had removed from his confidence all who 
loved either him or the rc|)ublic>'.” 

About this time the theatre, which Pompey had 
built at his own charge for the use and ornament 
of the city, was solemtdy op<!iied and dedicated : it 
is much celebrated by the ancients for its grandeur 
and magnificence : the plan was taken from the 
theatre of Mytilene, but greatly eularged, so ns to 
receive commodiously forty thousand people. It 
was surrounded by a portico, to shelter the company 
in bad weather, and had a curia or senate-house 
11 tec res ttbifi actus illos oxcitavit.-Tiim tlicis, intxuit, 
togfc, Hunimi.m iinperatnrem esse ccssnnnn.— 

Paulin ante dixisti mo cum ils coiiHigcrtt, (jiios dos{uce. 
rem; non attmscre cos. qui iiliis possent, quibus iratus 
esse debercni.—In Pison. 2!), 30, 31. 

s (Inoiiiiun tenon Aristarcluun, sed grammaticum Pha- 
larim halteinus, qiiinon notam nppouas ad iiialutn verstim, 
sitd piattain armiaprosoquan.—Q,uid nunc to, iisinc. Uterus 
doccam ? Non dlxi haiic tngam, qua sum luniotiis, nee 
arnia, scutum etgludiiim uniusimjiorutorls: sed qiicd xiaois 
est liisigneet olil, toga; centra autem urma, tumultus ac 
belli, more poctarmn locuttis, hue intelligi volul, bellum 
ac tiiniultuin i>a<!i atquc otlo conccssunim—in altcro— 
hatrorom. nisi tu expodlssi's. Nam eiim tu—dotiactam o 
cruentis fascibuslaurcamad portam MsquiUnam abjecisti, 
indicasti, non niodo amplissimo!, sed etiam miiiinia- land! 
lauream ooncesslsse—'Vis PoTn]>oium isto vorsu inimieum 
mihi esse factum—Prime nonne compensabit cum uno 
versioulo tot mca volumtna laudum suariiin? Vestrse 
fraudes,—vostrat criminationes insidiarum mearum—eflb- 
cerunt ut ego excludereiv—Ac.—Ibid. 30,'31. 


annexed to it, with a basilica also, or grand hall, 
proper for the sittings of judges, or any other 
public business; which were all finished at Pompey'g 
cost, and adorned with a great number of images, 
formed by the ablest masters, of men and women, 
famed for something very remarkable or prodigious 
in their lives and characters'!. Atticus undertook 
the care of placing all these statues, for wliich 
Pompey charged Cicero with his thanks to him'': 
but what made this fabric the more surprising and 
splendid, was a beautiful temple, erected at one 
end of it, to Venus the conqueress, and so con¬ 
trived that the seats of the theatre might serve as 
stairs to the temple. This wag designed, it is said, 
to avoid the reproach of making so vast an expense 
for the mere use of luxury, the temple being so 
placed that those who came to the shows might 
seem to come to worship the goddess". 

At the solemnity of this dedication, Pompey 
entertained the people with the most magnificent 
shows which had ever been exhibited in Rome: 
in the theatre were stage plays, prizes of music, 
wrestling, and all kinds of bodily exercises : in the 
circus, horse-races and huntings of wild beasts for 
five days successively, in which five hundred lions 
were killed, and^on the last day, twenty elephants, 
whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, 
raised such a commi.seratiou in the multitude, from 
a vulgar notion of their great sense and love to 
man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of the 
show, and drew curses on Pompey himself for being 
the author of so much cruelty*. So tnie it is, 
what Cicero observes of this kind of ])rodigality, 
that there is no real dignity or lasting honour in 
it; that it satiates while it pleases, and is forgotten 
as soon as jt is over". It gives us, however, a 
I genuine idea of the wealth and grandeur of these 
I principal subjects of Rome, who, from their private 
revenues, could raise such noble buildings, and 
provide such shows, from the several quarters of 

a I’onipeinH Afnqnus in omnmentis tliciitri uiirabllos 
buna poMiit iinazint'H; nb i.l (liliponthiH iiiiiKnnruni artili- 
uiiin cliLl)i>r;ita.s: inter qiius a 

vi^iiiti Jiberis ri>jro ilbita, rnj,va trinintu partus ; Alcippo, 
Iblephunttnn—I'lin. Hist. J'Jat. vil. il. ^ 

^ Tibi <*tiani p^nitiaK ageimt. quod signa coniponcnda 
fiuscf'pisscs.—Ad Att. iv. 9. 

• (tuuui PoiniHuus, inquit, Rvlcin Victoria* dcdicatiiruH 
GSMit, ciijiis gradtib vtcein thoatri eti8eiit» &c.—Aul. GcII. 
X. 1; Tortull. I>c f5j>ectiu*u?ifi. 

Dion (/nsshis nioiitions it, an a tradition tliat iio hod 
met M’ith, that this theatre was not really built by 
l*oinpi*y, ])iit by his frcedinnn, Demetrius, who had made 
lihnstdf richer than his master, by attending him in his 
wars; and to take ofT the envy of raising so vast an ostato, 
laid out a conNidcrable part of it uiM>n the theatre, and 
gave the honour of it to Pompey.—Dio, p. 107 ; Kcneca De 
Tranq. Anim. c. g. 

* Magnifieentisaima vero Pompeii nostri munera in se- 
ciindo consulatu.—De Off. ii. 10. 

Pompeii quoqtio altcro consulatu, dedieatione tenipli 
Veneris Vlctricis, pugnavere in clrco viginti clephonlvs. 

-Amtsssi fugiK 8po misericordiain vnlgl inonarrobiU 

habitu quoreiites snpplicavere, quadam sese laments tinno 
coinplorantPS, tanto populi dolorc, ut oblitus impi'ratoris 
—fioiis unfversns consurgeret, dirasque Pompeio, qnus 
iUe mox luit, pcenas impreearetur.—I'lin. 1. vlli. 7; Dio, 

1. zxxix. p. 107: Plutarch, in Pump. 

In bis indnitis-'sumptibus, nihil nos xnagnopere 
niirari: cum nee necossitati subveniatur, nco dignitas 
augoatur: ipsaque ilia delectutio muUitndiniH sit ad brovo 
oxiguumquo tempus—in quo tommi Ipso una cum satletatc 
mcnioria quoque moriatur vohiptatis.—^Do Off. ii. Id. 
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the world, which no monarch on earth is now able 
to exhibit. 

Cicero, contrary to his custom, was present at 
these shows, out of compliment to Pompey, and 
gives a particular account of them to his friend M. 
Marins, who could not be drawn by them from his 
books and retreat in the country. “The old actors 
(says he) who had left the stage came on to it 
again in honour to Pompey, but, for the sake of 
their own honour, ought rather to have staid away: 
our friend .lEsopus appeared to be (juitc sunk and 
worn out, so that all people seemed willing to grant 
him his quietus; fur, in attempting to raise his 
voice, where he had occasion to swear, his speech 

faltered and failed him.-In the other plays, the 

vast apparatus, and crowded machinery, which 
raised the admiration of the mob, spoiled the 
entertainment: six hundred mules, infinite trea¬ 
sures of plate, troops of horse and foot fighting on 
the stage.-The huntings, indeed, were magni¬ 

ficent ; but what pleasure to a man of taste, to see 
a poor w'eak fellow torn to pieces by a fierce beast, 

' or a noble beast struck dead with a spear ? The 
! last day’s show of elephants, instead of delight, 
raised a general compassion, and an opinion of 
' some relation between that animal and man : but 
■ lest you should think me wholly hap))y, in these 
I days of diversion, 1 have almost burst myself in 
I the defence of your friend flalliis Caniniua : if the 
I city would be as kind to me as they are to .lEsopus, 
I would willingly quit the stage, to live with you, 
and such as you, m a polite and liberal ease*.” 

I Tlie city continued, for a great part of this 
; summer, without its annual magistrates: for the 
! elections, which had been postponed from the last 
' year, were still kept off by the conspls, till they 
: could settle them to their minds, and secure them 
to their own creatures ; which they effected at last, 
except in the case of two tribunes, who slipped 
I into the office against their will: but the most 
remarkable repulse was of M. Cato from the pne- 
torship, which was given to Vatinius, from the best 
citizen to the worst. Cato, upon his return from 
' the Cyprian voyage, was complimented by the 
senate for that service with the offer of the prador- 
ship in an extraordinary manner^. But Ik; declined 
; the compliment, thinking it more agreeable to his 
, character to obtain it in the ordinary way, by the 
i free choice of the people : but when the election 
I came on, in which he was thought sure of success, 
Pompey broke up the assembly, on pretence of 
somewhat inauspicious in the heavens, and by 
intrigue and management got 'Vatinius declared 
prsEtor, who had been repulsed the year before with 
disgrace, from the mdileship'; but this being car¬ 
ried by force of money, and likely to produce an 
impeachment of Vatiiuus, Afranius moved for a 
I decree, that the prmtors should not be questioned 
' for bribery after their election, which passed against 
the general humour of the senate, with an exception 
only of sixty days, in which they were to be con¬ 
sidered as private men. The pretence for the 

* Ep. Fnm. vil. 1. 

y Cujus mlnisterii gratia senatus reintinnem interponi 
jubebat, ut prwtorils coiiiitiis extra nrdincm ratio ejus 
haberetur. Bed ipse id fieri paasus non eat.—^Vol. Max. 
iv. 1; Plutarch, in Caton. 

• Proxima dementlic sufirniria—qnoniam quern honorem 
Catoni negaverunt, Vatinio dare coocti sunt.—Val. Max. 
vil. 6; Plutarch, in Pomp. 


decree was, that so much of the year being spent, 
the whole would pass without any praetors at ail, 
if a liberty of impeaching was allowed : from this 
moment, says Cicero, they have given the exclusion 
to Cato ; and, being masters of all, resolve that all 
the world shall know it*. 

Cicero’s Palatine house, and the adjoining pbrtico 
of Catulus, were now finished; and as he and his 
brother were the curators likewise of the repairs of 
the temple of Tellus'', so they seem to have pro¬ 
vided some inseriptions for these buiUVngs in honour 
and memory of themselves; but sinee no public 
inscriptions could be set up unless by public autlio- 
rity, they were ap|)rehcnsive of an opposition from 
Clodius. Cicero mentioned tlie case to Pompey, 
who promised liis assistance, but advised him to 
talk also with Crassus, wbicli lie took occasion to 
do as he attended him home one day from the 
senate. Crassus readily undertook the affair, and 
told him that Clodius had a point to carry for liim- 
self by Poiupey’s hclji and bis ; and that if Cicero 
would not oppose Clodius, lie was persuaded that 
Clodius would not disturb him, to which Cicero 
consented. Clodius’s business was to procure 
one of those free or honorary lieutenancies, that he 
might go with a public cliuracter to Byzantium, 
and king Brogitarus, to gather the money which 
they owed him for past services. “As it is a mere 
money matter,” says Cicero, “ I shall not concern 
my??.lf about it, whether I gain my own point or 
not, though Pomjiey and Crassus have jointly 
undertaken it.” But he seems to have obtained 
what he desired, since, besides the intended in¬ 
seriptions, he mentions a statue also of his brother, 
which he had actually erected at the temple of 
Tellns"’. 

Trebonius, one of the tribunes in the interests of 
the triumvirate, published a law for the assignment 
of provinces to the consuls for the term of five 
years—to Pompey Spain and Afric, to Crassus 
Syria and the Parthian war, with a power of raising 
what forces they thought fit; and that Ctesar’s 
commission should be renewed also for five years 
more. 'I'lic law was opjiosed by the generality of 
the senate, and, above all, by Cato, Favoiiius, and 
two of the tribunes, C. Ateius Capito,and P. Aqui- 
lius Gallus. But the superior force of the consuls 
and the other tribunes prevailed, and cleared the 
forum by violence of all their opjiouents. 

The law no sooner passed than Crassus began 

» A. 1). III. Id. Miiii S. C.fuctuiii VHt lie ailibitu in Afranii 

sontentiimi.-Hisl iiiagno cum gcniitii senatus. (biiisiiIcK 

non sunt pcrscciiti eoriim scnteiitius; qui Afrauio cum 
essent iisscnsi addiderunt, iit jirietores Ita erearcntiir, ut 
dies t,x. privati essent. Eodiotiatonem piano repudiarunt. 
tiuid mnita ? Tciient omnia, Idque ita ennues intclligore 
volunt.—Ad Quint, ii.!). 

b tiiiod flcdcs Telluris est curationis meai.—Do Hamsp. 
llc-spons. 14. 

<■■ Multu nocte cum Vibiillio vcnl ad Pompciiini. rum- 
quo ego egissem do istis operibus ct inscriptionibus, per 
inilii benigne respondit.—Cum Crasso so dixit loqiii vcllo, 
niihiqno, ut idem fiicorcm siiasit. Cmssum consuloni 
ex senatu doiiium rcdiixi: suscepit reni, dlxitquc esso 
quod Clodius hoc tcuiporc cuiierct ae, et per Pompeiimi 
consequi. Putorc sc, si ego cum non impedirem, posse mo 
adipisci sine contontione quod velleni, Ac.—Ad Quint, 
il. 9. 

Bcddita cst mihi pervotus opistola-in qua do aide 

Telluris, et de portion Ciituli mo adnioues. Fit iitruniquo 
diligentcr. Ad Telluris etiam tuam statuam locavi.— 
Ibid. lii. 1. 
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to prepare for his Eastern expedition, and was in 
such haste to set forward that he left Rome above 
two months before the expiration of his consulship. 
His eagerness to involve the republic in a desperate 
■ war, for which the Parthians had given no pretext, 

I was generally detested by the city. The tribune 
; Ateius declared it impious, and prohibited by all 
j the auspices, and denounced direful imprecations 
j against it; but finding Crassus determined to 
1 march in dehance of all religion, he waited for him 
at the gates of the city, anil, having dressed up a 
little altar, siood ready with a fire and sacrifice to 
i devote him to destruction''. Ateius was afterwards 
i turned out of the senate by Ap|)ius, when he was 
censor, fof falsifying the auspices on this occasion ; 

! but the miserable fate of Crassus suj'ported the 
credit of them, and confirmed the vulgar opinion 
of the inevitable force of those ancient rites in 
drawing down tlie divine vengeance on all who 
presumed to contemn them". Appius was one of 
the augurs, aud the only one of the college who 
maintained the trulli of tlieir auguries and the re¬ 
ality of divination, for which he was laughed at hy 
the rest, who charged him also with an absurdity 
I in the. reason which lie subscribed for bis censure 
1 upon Ateius, viz. that tieimd falsified the auspices, 
and brought a great calamity on the Roman people; 
for if the auspices, tliey said, were false, tliey 
eould not jiossibly have any effect, or be the cause 
of that calamity'. But tliough they were undoubt¬ 
edly forged, it is certain however that they had a 
real infiuenee on the overtlirow of Crassus; for 
the terror of them had deeply possessed the minds 
of tlie soldiers, and made them turn everything 
which they saw or heard to an omen of their 
ruin ; so that when tlie enemy appeared in sight 
tliey were struck with such a panic that they had 
not courage or spirit enough left to make a tolera¬ 
ble resistance. 

Crassus was desirous before he left Rome to be 
reconciled to Cicero. Tliey had never been real 
friends, but generally opposite in party ; and 
Cicero’s early engagements with Pompey kept him 
of course at a distance from Crassus. Tlieir cold¬ 
ness was still increased on account of Catiline’s 
Jilot, of wliich Crassus was strongly suspected, and 
charged Cicero with being the author of that 
suspicion ; they carried it however on both sides 
with much decency, out of regard to Crassus’s 
son, Publius, a professed admirer and disciple of 
Cicero, till an aeeideiital dcliutc in the senate blew 
uptbeirsecretgrudgeintoauqju'iitpiarrel. The de¬ 
bate was upon Gabiuius, whom Crassus undertook 
to defend, with many severe reflections ujum 
Cicero, who replied with no le.ss acrimony, and gave 
; a free vent to that old resentment of Crassus's many 
injuries which had been gathering, he says, several 
I years, hut lain dormant so long that lie took it to 
he extinguished, till, from this accident, it burst 
v Dill. I. xxxix. p. It)!); I’iutaich. in t.'rass. 

" M. t'rasmi quid iiciddorit. vidciiiua, dirunmi ubiinnciu- 
tione neslcuta—Ilclliviii. i. ]«. 

' Holug cniin inultoriiiii aniKiriini uiciiinriiv, non docan- 
tandi aiigurii, ged divinundi tuiiiiit di.geiplitiaiii: queiii 
in-ideliiuit eollegai tui, outmpio tuni X'igidiuii, tniii tSoramun 
augurem ease diciiburit. Uiiibiis nulla vidcbatiir in augu- 
rlis nut auapieiig pra-aengio.—Ibid. 47. 

In quo Appiua, biiiiug augur—non satis gciciiter—civciu 
cgrcgiuin, Atcium, censor notavit, quial emeutitum ansjii- 
cia BubRcrlpgerit.—Qua* gi falaa fuiagut nullum adferre 
potuisaet causam calamitatis.—Ibid. 16. 


out into a flame. The quarrel gave great joy to the 
chiefs of the senate, who highly applauded Cicero, 
in hopes to embroil him with the triumvirate. But 
Pompey laboured hard to make it up, and Ceesar 
also by letter expressed his uneasiness upon it, and 
begged it of Cicero as a favour to be reconciled 
with Crassus; so that he could not hold out 
against an intercession so powerful, and so well 
enforced by his affection to young Crassus. Their 
reconciliation was confirmed by mutual professions 
of a sincere friendship for the future; and Crassus, 
to give a public testimony of it to the city, invited 
himself, just before his departure, to sup with 
Cicero, who entertained him in the gardens of 
Ills son-in-law, Crassipes". These gardens were 
upon the banks of tlie Tiber, and seem to have 
been famous for their beauty and situation**, and 
are the only proof which we meet with of the 
splendid fortunes and condition of Crassijies. 

Cicero spout a great jiart of the summer in the 
country, in study and retreat; pleased, he says, 
that lie was out of the way of tlio-ve squabbles 
where he must either have defended what he did 
not approve, or deserted the man whom he ought 
not to forsake'. In this retirement he put the 
last hand to his piece on the Complete Orator, 
which he sent Atticus, aud promi-ses also to 
send to Lentulus, telling him that he had inter¬ 
mitted his old task of orations, and betaken him¬ 
self to the milder and gentler studies, in which he 
had finished to his satisfaction tliree books, by way 
of dialogue, on the subject of the Orator, in Aris¬ 
totle’s milliner, which would be of use to his son, 
young Lentulus, being drawn, not in the ordinary 
way of the schools and the dry method of precepts, 
but comprehending all that the ancients, and 
especially Aristotle and Isocrates, had taught on 
the institution of an orator'*. 

'rhe tliree books contain as many dialogues, upon 
the character and idea of the perfect orator. 'The 
principal speakers were P. Crassus and M. Anto¬ 
nins, persons of the first diguity in the republic, 
and the greatest masters of eloquence which Rome 
had then known; they were near forty years 
older than Cicero, and tlie first Romans who could 
pretend to dispute the prize of oratory with the 

K Kcpcntiimiii ijiis (iabinii <lefciisi<mem—SI sine ulla 
iiica cmitumclia suscojiiggct, tiilisscm : sed cum me dlgpu- 
tantciii, mm lafcs.gcntctii Itrsiggot, exargi non soliiiii prai- 
senti, erndo, iraciimlia liiani ea tarn volieniens furtassc non 
fuisget) sed cum incliigura illud odium multarum cjiig in 
mo iiijiiriarum, quod ogo effudiggo mo omne arbitrabar, 
roiiduum tamm insoionto mo fuigget, omne reiiuntc appa- 
niit—C'uiiiqiioi*ompciug itaconteudigset, nt nibit nnquani 
magis, lit cum Craggo redircm in gratiam ; Owsarque per 
literng maxini.a ge mologtia ex ilia oontentiono ail’eotum 
ogtoiidcret: liabni non temporura suium meoriim riitioncm, 
Htxl ctium nattirir. OnisHUsquo, lit quasi testata poptilo 
Kumuiio csbiit nostra gratia, picne a mcig laribus in provin- 
ciam cgt profcctus. Nam cum milii condixisset, ccenavit 
apiid mo in moi iioncvi Crasgipedig hortis.—lip. Fam. i. U. 

•* Ad <Iuiiit. ii*. 7 ; Ad Att. iv. 12. 

'* Kgo afiiiggc me in ultcrcationilms, qiias in scnatii fuctas 
audio, foro non niolcgtu; miin aiit defendissom quod non 
pliHieret, nut defuisgem eiii non oportoret.—Ad Att. iv, l.'t 

i* Seripgi etiam, (nam ab orationibiis dijnngo me fere, 
rcferoquoadmiuisuctiorcsiiiusug,) scripgi igitiir.Arigtoteleo 
more, qucmndniodiim quidem volui, tres libros in dispu- 
tationo et dialogo rf« oratore, quog arbitnir l.entiilo tuo 
non fore inutiles. Abhorrent cnim a commimibiig prasxip- 
lis: oc oiimcm antiquorum, et Aristotoleam ct Tsocrateam 
rationcm onitoriam comploctuntnr.—lip. Fam. i. b. 
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Greeks, and who carried the Latin tongue to a 
degree of perfection which left little or no room 
for any further improvementThe disputation 
was undertaken at the desire and for the instruc¬ 
tion of two young orators of great hopes, C. Cotta 
and P. Sulpicins, who were then beginning to 
flourish at the bar. Cicero himself was not pre¬ 
sent at it, but being informed by Cotta of the 
principal heads and general argument of the 
whole, supplied the rest from his own invention, 
agreeably to the different style and manner which 
those great men were known to pursue ; and with 
design to do Iionour to the memory of them both, 
but especially of Crassus, who had been the direc¬ 
tor of his early studies, and to whom he assigns 
the defence of that notion which he himself always 
entertained of the character of a consummate 
speaker'". 

Atticus was exceedingly pleased with this treatise, 
and commended it to the skies, but objected to 
the propriety of dismissing Scsevola from the dis¬ 
putation after he had once been introduced into 
the first dialogue. Cicero defends himself by the 
example of their god Plato, as he calls him, in his 
book on Government, where the scene, being laid 
in the bouse of an old gentleman, Cephalus, the 
old man, after bearing a part in the first conver¬ 
sation, excuses himself that he must go to prayers, 
and returns no more; Plato not thinking it suit¬ 
able to the character of his age to be detained in 
the company through so long a discourse ; that, 
with greater reason, therefore, he had used the 
same caution in the case of Scsevola, since it was 
not decent to suppose a person of his dignity, ex¬ 
treme age, and infirm health, spending several 
days successively in another man’s house: that 
the first day’s dialogue related to his'.particubir 
profession, but the other two turned chiefly on the 
rules and precepts of the art, where it was not 
proper for one of Scsevola’s temper and character 
to assist only as a hearer". This admirable work 
remains entire, a standing monument of Cicero’s 
parts and abilities, which, while it exhibits to us 
the idea of a perfect orator, and marks out the 
way by which Cicero formed himself to that cha¬ 
racter, it expfains the reason likewise why nobody 

* Crassus—quatuor et triginta turn liabebat annos, tot- 
ideiiiquo unnis mihi rotateprasstabat—Triennioipsu minor 
qiiuin Antonias, quod idcirco prtsui, at dic^ndi latino 
jiritna maturitas qua »tatc oxtitisset, posset noturi j ct 
intelUgeretur, jam ad summum peonc esse perductam, ut 
uo nihil forme quisquani uddere posset, nisi qul a philo- 
sopbia, a jure civili, ub bisturia fuissot iustructior.— 
Ui ut. 27.'5. 

Nune ad Antonium. Crasmimquo pervonimus. Nam ego 
sic oxistimo bos oratorcs fuisse niaxiiiios: ot in bis primiiin 
cum rira^corum gloria latino dieondi copiam Eequatam.—< 
Ibid. 2fi0. 

Ill Nos enim, qul ipsi sermoni non interfuissemus, ot 
quibus C. Cotta tontuinmodo locos ac sentontios biijus 
disputationis tradidisset, quo in gonorc orationis utriim- 
quo oratorem eognoveramus, id ipsiim sumus in eorum 
Bcrinono adumbraro oonuti.—Uo Orat. iii. 4. 

Ut ei. (Crasso) ot si noquaquam parem illius ingunio, at 
pro nostro tamen studio mcritani gratiam debitanique 
referamus.—^Ibid. 

a Ctuod In iis libris, gnos laudas, personam desideras 
Scoivoiffi. Non earn temere dlmovi, sod feei idem, quod in 
iroXiTtiif deuB ille noster, Plato. Cum in Piraceum 
Socrates venisset ad Cephalum, locupletem et festivum 
senem, quoad primus iile sermo haboretur adost in dispu- 
tando senex, &o.—Ad Att. Iv. 16. 


has since equalled him, or ever will, till there be 
found again united, what will hardly be found single 
in any man, the same industry and the same parts. 

Cicero returned to Rome about the middle of 
November, to assist at Milo’s wedding, who mar¬ 
ried Fausta, a rich and noble lady, the daughter of 
Sylla the dictator", with whom, as some writers 
say, he found Sallust the historian in bed not long 
after, and had him soundly lashed before he dis¬ 
missed him. The consuls, Pompey and Crassus, 
having reaped all the fruit which they had proposed 
from the consulship, of securing to themselves 
the provinces which they wanted, were not much 
concerned about the choice of their successors ; so 
that after postponing the election to the end of 
the year, they gave way at last to their enemy, 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbua, being content to have 
joined with him tlieir friend Appius Claudius 
Pulcher. 

As soon as the new year came on, Crassus's 
enemies began to attack him in the seriate : their 
design was to revoke his commission, 
A. can. G!)!). „r abridge it at least of the power of 

CIV. 53. making war upon the Parthians ; but 
Cicero exerted himself so strenuously 
in his defence that he baffled their 

yiHKNvl” , . 

uAnni'B, attempts, after a warm contest with 
A.ci.Aiimiis the consuls themselves and several of 
luiicBER. the consular senators. He gave Cras- 
Bus an account of the debate by letter, 
in which he tells him that he had given proof, not 
only to his friends and family, but to the whole 
city, of the sincerity of his reconciliation; and 
assures him of his resolution to serve him with all 
his pains, advice, authority, interest, in everything 
great or small, which concerned himself, his friends, 
or clients, and bids him look upon that letter as a 
league of amity which on his part should be invio¬ 
lably observed!'. 

The month of February being generally employed 
in giving audience to foreign princes and ambas¬ 
sadors, Antiuchus, king of Comagene, a territory 
on the banks of the Euphrates'i, preferred a peti¬ 
tion to the senate for some new honour or privi¬ 
lege, which was commonly decreed to princes in 
alliance with the republic : but Cicero, being in a 
rallying humour, made the petition so ridiculous 
that the house rejected it; and, at his motion, re¬ 
served likewise out of his jurisdiction one of his 
principal towns, Zeugma, in which was tlie chief 
bridge and passage over the Euphrates. Csesar, 
in his consulship, had granted to this king the 
honour of the prwtexta, or the robe of the Roman 
magistrates, which was always disagreeable to the 
nobility, wbo did not care to see these petty 
princes put upon the same rank with themselves ; 
so that Cicero, calling out upon the nobles, “ Will 
you,” says he, “ who refused the prsetexta to the 
king of Rostra, “suffer this Comagenian to stmt in 
purple 1” But this disappointment was not more 
mortifying to the king than it was to the consuls, 
whose best perquisites were drawn from these com¬ 
pliments, which were always repaid by rich pre¬ 
sents ; so that Appius, who had been lately recon¬ 
ciled to Cicero, and paid a particular court to him 

® Ad Att. Iv. 13; v. 8. 

p lias litoras velim cxistimes fesderis habituras esse vim, 
non epistoln; mequo ca, quai tibi promitto ac reolplo, 
sanctisBinie esse observaturam.—Ep. Fam. v. 8. 

p Ep. Fam. XV. 1,3,4. 
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at this time, applied to him by Atticus and their 
common friends to suffer the petitions of this 
sort to pass quietly, nor destroy the usulil harvest 
of the montii, and make it quite barren to him''. 

Cicero made an excursion this spring to visit 
his severs^ seats and estates in the country; and, 
in his Cuman villa, began a treatise on politics, or 
oil the best state of a city, and the duties of a 
citizen: he calls it “a great and laborious work, yet 
worthy of his pains if he could succeed in it; if 
not, 1 shall t^ow it tsays he) into that sea which 
is now before me, and attempt something else, 
since it is impossible for me to be idle.” It was 
drawn up in the form of a dialogue, in which the 
greatest persons of the old republic were intro¬ 
duced, debating on the origin and best constitution 
of government; Scipio, Lselin.s, Philus, Manilius, 
&e.“ The whole was to be distributed into nine 
books, each of them the subject of one day’s dis- 
jiutation. When he had liuished the two first, 
they were read in his Tusculan villa to some of 
his friends; where .Sallust, who was one of the 
company, advised him to change his plan, and 
treat the subject in his ow'n person, as Aristotle 
had done before him ; alleging, that the intro¬ 
duction of those ancients, instead of adding gravity, 
gave an air of romance to the argument, which 
vfould have the greater weight when delivered 
from himself, us being the work not of a little 
sophist, or contemplative theorist, but of a gon- 
sular senator and statesman, conversant in the 
greatest affairs, and writing what his own practice 
and the experience of many years had taught him 
to be true. These reasons seemed very plausible, 
and made him think of altering his scheme; 
especially since, by throwing the scene so far back, 
he precluded himself from touching on those 
important revolutions of the. republic wliich were 
later than the period to wiiich he confined himself: 
but after some deliberation, being unwilling to 
throw away the two books already finished, with 
which he was ranch pleased, he resolved to stick 
to tlie old plan, and as lie had preferred it from 
the first, for the sake of avoiding offence, so he 
pursued it witliout any otlier alteration than that 
of reducing tlie number of books from nine to six, 
ill which form they were afterwards jiublislied, and 
survived him for several ages, though now unfor¬ 
tunately lost'. 

' J)e OoiiiiiRoiio rege, <]uo<l rem totam tliscuasoram, niihi 
et per sc et per PoiniKinium blanilitur Appiii.s. Vidot cnini, 
si Imc gorieri' dicendi utar in ca-teris, l^ebruarhiiii Kterilem 
futiirutii. J'biiTtqiio lusi jneiise sati/^: neqiic Mduni iliiid 
extiirsi opi'ldiiliim, quod crat positumiu Kiiphrate, Zeug¬ 
ma ; sed pra teiua tugnm cjiis pra’tcxtam, qiiam erat 
adoptus Ca'sari. consiilc, m.agiio liuminiim risu eavilliitus. 
--'I'S miteiii l.omincs nobiles, qiii lioKtremim prartox- 
taliini non fi'ndiatis. CVmingeniim ferotiK!’’—illnita dixi in 
igiuddlom regem, quibiis totiis est exploHiis. Quo gencre 
eommotus Appiua totiiiu mo araplexatur.—Ad Quint, 
ti. 12. 

“ Sci'ibi’bnn) ilia, qua* dixoram iroAiriKo, spissum sane 
opus et openisuni: «cd si cx seiitentia sticc‘<*NHtirit, b<aie 
erit opera posita; sin minus, in illud ipsum mare deji- 
eicinns, quod surlbentes spoetamus; aggrediomur alia, 
qiioniam quicscere noh possumus.—Ibid, 14. 

llano ogo, quiim institui, de ropiiblica dis]intationem in 
African! personam et Pliili, et Mil et Munilli oontiili, 
&c.—Item, quod te non fugit, magn.am coni]ilox;i8 sum 
et graven!, et plurlml otil, quod ego maximo ugeo.—Ad 
Att. iv. IS. 

• Sornio autom in novem et dies ot libros distributus do 


From the fragments of this work, which still 
remain, it appears to have been a noble perform¬ 
ance, and one of his capital pieces, where all the 
important questions in politics and morality were 
discussed with the greatest elegance and accuracy 
—of the origin of society, the nature of law and 
obligation, the eternal difference of right and 
wrong, of justice being the only good policy or 
foundation either of iiubiic or private prosperity ; 
so that he calks his six books so many pledges 
given to the public for the integrity of his conduct". 
The younger Scipio was the principal speaker of 
tlie dialogue, whose part it was to assert the ex¬ 
cellence of the Roman constitution, preferably 
to that of all other states*; who, in the sixth 
book, under the fiction of a dream, which is still 
preserved to us, takes occasion to inculcate the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and 
a future stale, in a manner so lively and en¬ 
tertaining that it has been the standing pattern 
ever since to the wits of succeeding ages, for 
attempting the same method of instilling moral 
lessons in the form of dreams or visions. 

He was now drawn at last into a particular in¬ 
timacy and correspondence of letters with Ceesar, 
who had long been endeavouring to engage him to 
Ills friendship, afid with that view had invited bis 
brother, duintus, to lie one of his lieutenants in 
Gaul, where Quintus, to pay his court the better 
to his general, joined lieartily in pressing his 
brother to a union with him, instead of adhering 
so obstinately to Pompey, who, as he tells him, 
was neither so sincere nor so generous a friend as 
Cicsarr. Cicero did not dislike the advice, and 
expressed a readiness to comply with it, of which 
Balbus gave an intimation to Ceesar, with a letter 
also incloseif from Cicero himself; but the packet 
happening to fall into water, the letters were all 
destroyed except a scrap or two of Balbus’s, to 
which Cmsar returned answer :—“ 1 perceive that 
you had written somewhat about Cicero, which I 
could not make out; but, as far as 1 can guess, it 
was something rather to be wished than hopedfor*.” 
Optimo statu civitatis ot do optirno civo.—TH libri, oum in 
Tnsciilano niilii lofi;orontiirt audiento Hallustio, admonitua 
Klim ab illo, niulto miyoro aiictoritato ilU#do rebus dioi 
posse, HI ipse loqucror do reimblicii; pra?»(frtini cumessem, 
jiou lloraclidcH l^mtieiiH, sed i-onsularis, et is, qui in maxi- 
niiK vei’SiUus in ropiiblica rebus esHcm: quic tarn antiquia 
hoininibuH attrU»ucretn,ca visum iri fietacsso.—Coiiimovlt 
Tiio, ot eo mai?iB. quod niaxiinos motus nostra* civitatis 
attiiiju^re n<in poterain, quod eraiit inferiorcs, quani illorum 
letRH qui bxiuebantur. niiteni id ipsum turn ernm 

seiMitus, no in nostra teinpora ineurreus oftVudorcni quetn* 
piaiu. —Ad Ctiiint. iii. r». 

This ^vill solve that variation which wc find in his own 
aec*oiintof tliis work, iu different parts of his writings: 
and why l^ariiuiis, who in sfime places is declared to be a 
speaker in it, [Ad Att. iv. 10; Ad Quint, iil. 5.] in denied 
to be ho in otliers; being dropped when tbo number of books 
was <*<intractcd. 

u Cum sox libri.s, tanquam pra'dibus me ipsum 
obstrinxerim, ques tibi tani valdo probari gjuideo.—Ad 
Att. vi. 1. 

^ An censes, cum in illis do ropublica libris persuadero 
vidcutur Afrieunus, omnium rerumpublicarum nostrain 
votorum ilium fuisso optinmm.'-^Dc Leg. li. hi; ibid, 
i. C. 9. 

y I>o Pompoio assentior tibi, vel tu potius mihl, nam, iit 
scis, jatnpridem istmn canto CiOMarcm,—Ad Quint, if. 13. 

* Hie scripsit ad Hiilbum, fasciculum ilium t'pistolarum, 
in quo fuerat ot mc*act Halbi, totum sibi aqua madidiim 
osso: ut ne illud quidem sciat, nieam fuisso aliquam opis* 
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Bat Cicero sent another copy of the same letter, 
which came safe to his hands, written, os he says, 
in the familiar style, yet without departing from 
his dignity. Ciesar answered him with all imagin¬ 
able kindness, and the offer of everything in 
which his power could serve him, telling him how 
agreeable Ids brother’s company was to him by 
the revival of tlieir old affection; and since he 
was now removed to such a distance from him, he 
would take care that in their mutual want of each 
other, he should have cause,gt least to rejoice that 
! his brother was with him, rather than any one 
I else, lie thanks him also for sending the lawyer 
Trebatius to him, and says upon it jocosely, that 
there was not a man before in his army who knew 
how to draw a recognizance. Cicero, in his ac¬ 
count of this letter to his brother, says—“ It is 
kind in you, and like a brother, to press me to 
this friendship, though I am running that way 
apace myself, and shall do, what often happens to 
' travellers, who, rising later than they intended, 
j yet by quickening their speed come sooner to their 
I journey’s end than if they had set out earlier; so 
I 1, who have overslept myself in my observanci; of 
j this man, though you were frequently rousing me, 

! will correct my past laziness by mending my pace 
for the future.” But as to his seeking any advan- 
! tage or personal benefit from this alliance, “believe 
I me,” says he, “you who know me, I have from him 
: already what 1 most value, the assurance of his 
affection, which I prefer to all the great things that 
i he offers mu'*.” In another letter he says,-,—“ I lay 
j no great stress on his promises, want no further 
I honours, nor desire any new glory, and wish nothing 
i more but the continuance of his esteem—yet live 
I still in such a course of ambition and fatigue as if 
I 1 were expecting what I do not really*desire'’.” 

'■ But though he made no use of Caisar’s generosity 
I for himself, yet he used it freely for his friends : 

I for besides his brother, who was Csesar’s lieutenant, 
i and Trebatius, who was his lawyer ; he procured 
an eminent post for Orfius, and a regiment for 
I Curtius ; yet Ca-sar was chiding him all the while 
■ for his reservedness in asking'. His recom- 
tuluin. Bud cx Iian>I cpistola patic.a vurliii intolluxurat, 
ad qu« ruNcrfhsit liis vurbis:—Uu C’iuunmc video tc qtiid- 
1 dam ecripsissc, quod ego non intcllcxi; quantum autem 
eon jcrtiira eonsequubar, idcrut hujiisnuHli, utmagisoptun- 
dum. quum Kperauduui luitarcm.—Ad Uuint. ii. 12. 

» Cum Cawaris Uteris, refertig omiii oflicio, diligrntin, 
suavitntL—t^uarum initiiim cst, qiiam siiuvis ei tuus 
advuntus fuerit. et reufirdatio voteris amoris; deindo sc 
effecturum, ut ego in inodio doloro ac desiderio tui, te, 
eiim a ino alwases, putissimura seeum esse lietarer.— 
Trebatium quod ad so miserim. persalsc ct liunianitrr 
otiam gratias milii agit: iiogiit enim in tantn multitudiue 
uorum, qui una esaeut, qucm]uam fiiihso, qui vadimoxiiinii 
conciperc jwsset.— 

Qiiare fauis tu quidem frateme, qiuMl mo liortaris, sod 
inchercule currontem nunc quidem, ut oumia nica stiidia 
ill istum unum conferam, Ae. 

Sed milii erode, quern noati, quod in istis rebus ego 
pitirimi lestimo, jam liabcn;—deindu Ca-saris tantum in 
mo aniorem, quoin omnibus his hunoribus, quos me a so 
expectare vult, antepouo.-—Ad Clumt. li. 1.5. 

; b Promissis iis, qua- ostendit, non valde pendeo; nco 
j honores sitio, nee desidero gloriam : magisqiio ejus voliin- 
! tatis perpetuitatem, quoin prumissortim cxituni experto. 

' Vivo tamen in ea ambitiqne ot laboro, tanqiuun id, quod 
I non postulo, expectem.—ibid. iii. 5. 

; r ti, Curtio tribimutum ab eo petivi.—Ibid. ii. 1.5; Kp. 
I Fnm. vH. S. 

' He tribunatu—^mihl ipse Cesar nominatim Curtio jparo- 


mendatory letter of Trebatius, will show both 
what a share he possessed at this time of Ceesar’s 
confidence, and with what an affectionate zeal be 
used to recommend his friends. 

“ Cicero to Casar emperor. 

“ See, how I have persuaded myself to consider 
you as a second self; not only in what affects my 
own interest, hut in what concerns my friends : 

I had resolved, whithersoever 1 went abroad, to 
carry C. Trebatius along with me^ that 1 might 
bring him home adorned with tlie fruits of my 
care and kindness: but since I’ompey’s stay in 
Rome has been longer than I expected, and my 
own irresolution, to which you arc So stranger, 
will either wholly hinder, or at least retard, my 
going abroad at all; see, what 1 have taken upon 
myself: I began presently to resolve, that Trebatius 
should expect tlie same things from you which he 
had been hoping for from me: nor did 1 assure 
him with less frankness of your good will, than I 
used to do of my own: but a wonderful incident 
fell out, both as a testimony of my opinion, and a 
pledge of your humanity ; for while 1 was talking 
of this very 'I'rebatius at my house with our friend 
Balhus, your letter was delivered to me ; in the end 
of which you said, ‘ As to M. Orfius, whom you 
recommended to me, I will make him even king 
of Gaul, or lieutenant to Lepta; send me anotlier 
therefore, if you jilcase, whom I may prefer.’ We 
lifted up our hands, lioth 1 and Balhus; the occasion 
was so pat, that it seemed not to he accidental, ! 
but divine. 1 send you therefore Trebatius; and I 
send him so, as at first indeed 1 designed, of my | 
own accord, but now also by your invitation : 
embrace liim, my dear Csesar, with all your usual 
courtesy ; and whatever you could be induced tu 
do for my friends, out of your regard to me, confer j 
it all singly upon him. 1 will he answerable for | 
the man; not in my former style, which you justly ' 
rallied, when I wrote to you about Milo, but in 
the true Roman phrase which men of sense use ; 
that there is nut an Uunester, worthier, modester 
man living: I must add, what makes the principal 
part of his cliaracter, that he has a singular memory 
and perfect knowledge of the civil law. I ask for 
liim, neitlier a regiment nor government, nor any 
certain piece of preferment; 1 ask your bene- 
voleiiee and generosity; yet am not against the 
adorning him, whenever you shall think proper, 
with those trappings also of glory: in siiort, I 
deliver the whole man to you, from my hand, as 
we say, into yours, illustrious for victory and 
faith. But 1 am more importunate than 1 need to 
lie to you ; yet 1 know you will excuse it. Take 
care of your health, and continue to love me, as 
you now do''.” 

Trebatius was of a lazy, indolent, studious 
temper; a lover of books and good company; 
eagerly fond of tlie pleasures of Rome ; and wholly 
out of his element in a camp : and because Ciesar, 
through the infinite hurry of his affairs, could not 
presently admit him to his familiarity, and prefer 
him so soon as he expected, he was tired of the 
drudgery of attending him, and impatient to be at 
home again. Under these circumstances, there is a 
series of letters to him from Cicero, written not only 

tiiiii esse rescripHit, nuuiinque in rugando vorooimdiam 
olijurgavlt.—AdQ,uiiit. iii. 1. 

1 Rp. Fam. vii. 3. 
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with the disinterested affection of a friend, but the 
solicitude even of a parent, employing all the arts 
of insinuation, as well of the grave as of the 
facetious kind, to hinder him from ruining his 
hopes and fortunes by his own imprudence. He 
“ laughs at his childish hankering after the city; 
bids him reflect on the end for which he went 
abroad, and pursue it witli constancy; observes, 
from the Medea of Kuripides, that many had 
served themselves and the ))ublic well at a distance 
from their couittry; whilst others, by spending their 
lives at home-, had lived and died inghiriously ; of 
which number," says he, " you would have been 
one, if we l^d not thrust you out; and since 1 am 
now acting Medea, take this other lesson from me, 
that he who is not wise for himself, is wise to no 
purpose lie rallies his impatience, or rather 
“ imprudence ; as if he had curried a bond, not a 
letter to Ca'sar, and thought that he had nothing 
to do but to take his money and return home; 
not recmllcctiiig, that even those who followed 
king Ptolemy with bonds to Alexandria, hud not 
yet brought back a pimiiy of money'. You write me 
word,” says he, " that Ca:sar now consults you; 
1 had rather hear that he. consults your interest t. 
].et me die, if I do not believe, such is your vanity, 
that you had rather be consulted than enriched by 
him'*.” Uy these railleries and jicr})etual udmo- 
nilions he made Trebatius ashamed of his softness, 
and content to stay with Cicsar, by whose fav«iur 
and generosity he was cured at last of all his 
uneasiness ; and having here laid the foundation of 
his fortunes, flourished afterwards in the court of 
Augustus, with the character of the most learned 
lawyer of that age'. 

Ca!sar was now upon his second expedition into 
Rritain ; which raised much talk and expectation 
at Rome, and gave Cicero no small concern for 
the safety of his brother, who, as one of Caesar’s 
lieutenants, was to bear a considerable part in it''. 
But the accounts which he r(!<!eived from the place 
soon eased him of his apprehensions, by informing 
him, that there was notliing either to fear or to 
hope from the attempt; no danger from the 
people, no spoils from the country'. In a letter 

*' Til miido ineptias istiis et lU'sicleriu urliii, ct urbanilatis 
depone: et ipio eoiisillo prolVctus cs, id ussidiiitatc ct 
virtute eonsequere.— 

Nam multi suam rem bene gesscru ct puplicam, patria 
pniciil. 

Multi, qiici dumi o^tatem agcrciit, proptcrea sunt im- 
probati. 

Quo in fiumcro tu cortc fuiHscs, iji.si te cxtrusiascimis— 
et qiiaiidii Itli'duaiii ugorc ewpi, illud sempur iiiciueiito, 
qiii ipse sibi sapiens predusso non quit, nequiequam sapit. 
—Up. Kaiti. vii. li. 

' Subimprudens vidobarc; tanqiuun onim syngrapham 
ad iiii|>cratorcni, non epistolam attulisscs, sic, peciinia 
abb'ita, domiini redire propurabas. Nee tibi in mentem 
veiiiebat, cos ipsus, qui cum syngrapbis venissent Alex- 
aiidritim, nummuni adhuu nullum auferre potuisse.—Ibid. 

17 . 

K Consiili qiiidem to a Cwsarc scribis; sed ego tibi ab 
illo eoiisiili vellem.—Ibid. II. 

b Moriar, iii, qme tun gloria cst, puto te mallo a (.'tcsarc 
coiisuli, qiiam Inaurarl.—Ibid. 13. 

'-nisi quid tn, docto Trcbati, 

liisscntis.—Hon. SSat. 11 . i. 70. 

•i Hx Quinti fratris Uteris siisiiicor jam cum esse in 
Britannia: snspenso aniino oxpecto quid sgat.—Ad Att. 
iv. IS. 

# ' O jucundas mihi tuas de Britannia litcras! Timebam 


to Atticus, " we are in suspense,” says he, “ about 
the British war : it is certain, that the access of the 
island is strongly fortified; and it is known also 
already that there is not a grain of silver in it, nor 
anything else bat slaves ; of whom you will scarce 
expect any, I dare say, skilled in music or letters"'.” 
In another to Trebatius ; " 1 hear that there is not 
either any gold or silver in the island : if so, you 
have nothing to do but to take one of their chariots, 
and fly back to U8".’L 

From their railleriCTkif this kind on the barbarity 
and misery of our island, one cannot help reflecting 
on the surju-ising fate and revolutions of kingdoms : 
how Rome, once the mistress of the world, the 
seat of arts, empire and glory, now lies sunk in 
sloth, ignorance and poverty; enslaved to the most 
cruel as well as to the most contemptible of tyrants, 
superstition and religious imposture: while this 
remote country, anciently the jest and contemjit of 
the polite Romans, is become the happy seat of 
liberty, plenty, and letters; flourishing in all the 
arts and refinements of civil life : yet running 
perhaps the same course which Rome itself had 
run before it; from virtuous industry to wealth ; 
from wealth to luxury; from luxury to an impa¬ 
tience of disciplii^e and corruption of morals ; till 
by a total degeneracy and loss of virtue, being 
grown ripe for destruction, it falls a prey at last to 
some hardy oppressor, and, with tlic loss of liberty, 
losing everything else that is valualde, sinks gradu¬ 
ally again into its original barbarism. 

Cicero taking it for granted that Trebatius 
followed Crnsar into Britain, begins to joke with 
him upon the wonderful figure that a British 
lawyer would make at Rome; and, as it was bis 
profession to^uai'd other people’s safety, bids him 
beware that he himself was not caught by the 
British charioteers “. But Trebatius, it seems, 
knew how to take care of himself without Cicero’s 
advice ; and when Ciesar passed over to Britain, 
chose to stay behind iu Gaul: this gave a fresh 
handle for raillery ; and Cicero congratulates him 
‘‘ upon being arrived at last into a country where 
he was thought tu know something; tliat if he 
Imd gone over also to Britain, tlierc^would not 
have been a man iu all that great island wiser than 
himself.”—He observes, “ that he was much more 
cautions in military tlian in civil contests; and 
wonders, that being such a lover of swimming, he 
could not he persuaded to swim in the ocean ; and 
when he could not be kept away from every show 
of gladiators at Rome, had not the curiosity to see 
the British charioteers he rejoices however, after 
all, that he did not go ; “ since they should notnow 

oeeiuium, timebam littus insultc, Keliqua non cqiiidem 
coiitemno,—All Quint, i. 10. 

He Britannieis rebus eognovi ex tills literis, nihil esse 
nee qiioil metuamiis, noe quod gaudeamus.—Ibid. iii. i. 

Britonnici belli cxitus expeetatur. Honstat enim 
aditiis insula- munitos esse luirifieis molibus. Utiam illu-l 
Jam eognitiim est, neqiio argenti scripiiliim esse ulliim in 
ilia insula, nequo uliiira spem prseda!, nisi ex maneipiis; 
ex quibus nullos puto te literis, aut musleis erudites cx- 
peetarc.—Ad Att. Iv. IG. 

<■ In Britannia nihil esse audio ncqiicaurincque argenti. 
1(1 si itaest, essedum aliquod siiadeo capias, ct ad nos quum 
priiimm reeurras.—Kp. Fam. vii. 7- 

" Mira enim persona induci potest Britannici juris con- 
sulti.—Ep. Fam. vii. II. 

Tu, qui eirteris caverc didicisti, in Britannia no ab esso- 
doriis decipiai-ie eaveto.—Ibid. 0. 
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be troubled with the impertinence of his British 
stories P.” 

Quintus Cicero, who had a genius for poetry, 
was projecting the plan of ,a poem upon their 
British expedition, and begged bis brother’s assist¬ 
ance in it : Cicero approved the design, and 
observed upon it, tliat the nature and situation of 
places so strange, the manners of the people, their 
battles witli them, and the general himself Caesar, 
were excellent subjects for poetry ; but as to his 
assistance, it was sendingsl^Is to Athens : that 
Quintus, who had finished four tragedies in sixteen 
days, could not waut either help or fame in that 
way, after his Electra and theTroadesi. In other 
letters he answers more seriously; that it was 
impossible to conceive how much he wanted 
leisure for versifying: that to write verses required 
an ease and cheerfulness of mind which the times 
had taken from him; and that his poetical flame 
was quite extinguished by the sad prospect of 
things before them'. 

He had sent Ctesar his Greek poem, in three 
books, on the history of his consulship; and 
Cujsar’s judgment upon it was, that the beginning 
of it was as good as anything which he had ever 
seen in that language, but that the following lines, 
to a certain place, were not equal in accuracy and 
spirit. Cicero desires therefore to know of bis 
brother, what Ccesar really thought of the whole; 

p Kst, qiiisl gaiideos, to in ista l(x^a venisso, ubi aliipiici 
saporc vidcrere: <iuod si in Britanuiaiu qiioque profectus 
esses, profeeto nemo in ilia tanta insula te peritiiir fiiisset. 
—Sed tu in re niilitari multo es eaiitiur quani in advoea- 
tioiiibus: qui neque in nceano nature vnluisti, hoinn 
studiosigtitnnx natandi^ neque sjK'Ctarc essedarius, quoin 
antea ne andabatam qtiidein defraiidarc it'itcramus.—Up. 
Fam. vii. 10 . 

in Hritanniam te pmfectum non esse gatideo, quod ct 
labore caruisti, ct ego to du illis rebus non audiam.—Ibid. 
17. 

I The little hero given of Trebatius’s love aftwimmiun, 

I adds a new light and iieauty to that passage of lloriiec, 
whore the poet introduces Iiim, advising, to swim thrice 
crurrMrfr/ber, to cure the want of sleep; the advice, it 
seems, being peculiarly agreeable tu his own practice and 
character. ^ 

---tor uncti 

Transnanto Xiberiin, sumno quibus est opus alto. 

Sat. n. i. 0. 

a Tevero irtrSOeatv seribendi egregiam habere video. 
Quos tu situs, quiis naturas icriim etloeorimi, qiios mores, 
quas gtaitcs, quas piignas, qiieiii vei-o ipsum inqicratorem 
baties? Kgo te libeiitur, ut rogas, quibus rebus vis, adju- 
vubo, et tibi versus, (jiios rogas. y\avKa eis 'A6‘l\vas 
mittam.—Ad Ctiiint, ii. Hi, 

(luatuor tnigeedias, eum xvl diebns ubstilvisse scribas, 
tu quidqiunn ab alio nuitiiaris'/ et kA('o$ qiia-rls, cum 
Klectram ct Troadem scripseris?.—ibid, iii. ti. 

N.H.—These/cHr/roprit/rr, said to be written in sixteen 
do-yx, cannot Is* siipposisl to liave Iwcn original produc¬ 
tions, but translations from some of the (Ireck poets, of 
which ttuintus W'as a great master; finished by liim in 
haste for tlic entertainment of the cHm|i: for the word 
Troadem in the text, the name of one of tliem, sbmild 
most probably bo Troadcs, the title of one of Euripides’s 
pla 309 ; us the Electra also was. 

r Quod me de faciendis versibus rogas, incnslibile est, 
mi frater, quantum egeom temjiore—Eacerem tamcn ut 
possem, sed—opus est ad pttema qiiadam animt alacritatc, 
guam plane mihi terajsira eripiuut.—Ibid. iii. 6 , 

He versibus—deest mihi opera, qua; non modo tempus, 
sed etiam animuni ab omni cura vacuum dcsidcrat: sed 
abest etiam ivOovatairfiis dtc.—^Ibid. 4. 


I whether the matter or the style displeased him ; 
I and begs that he would tell him the truth freely ; 
j since whether Ctesar liked it or not, he should not, 
he says, be a jot the less pleased with himself". 
He began however another poem, at his brother’s 
earnest request, to be addressed to Ciesar, but 
after some progress was so dissatisfied with it that 
he tore it*: yet Quintus still urging, and signi¬ 
fying, that he had acquainted Cwsar with the 
design, he was obliged to resume it, and actually 
finished an epic poem in honour Csesar ; which 
he promises to send as soon as he could find 
a proper conveyance, that it might not he lost, 
as Quintus’s tragedy of Erigone wa^ in coming 
from Gaul; the only thing, says lie, which had 
not found a safe passage since Ccesar governed 
that province". 

while Cicero was expressing no small dissatis¬ 
faction at the measures which his jireseut situation 
obliged him to pur.suc, Cmsar was doing everything 
ill his power to make him easy : he treated his 
brother with as much kindness as if Cicero himself 
had been his general; gave him the choice of his 
winter-quarters, and the legion which lie best 
liked" : and Clodius happening to write to him 
from Rome, he showed tlie letter to Quintus, and 
declared that he would not answer it; thougii 
Quintus civilly pressed him not to put such an 
affront upon Clodius for their sakes>': in the midst 
of pll his hurry in Britain, he sent frequent accounts 
to Cicero in his own hand of his progress and 
success, and at the instant of quitting the island 
wrote to him from tlie very shore, of the embark- 
ment of the troops, and his having taken hostages 
and imposed a tribute: and lest he should be 
surprised at having no letters at the same time 
from his brother, he acquaints him, that Quintus 
was then at a distance from him, and could not 
take the benefit of that express; Cicero received all 
these letters at Rome in less than a month after 
date, and takes notice of one of them, that it 
arrived on the twentieth day; a despatch equal to 
that of our present couriers by the jiost". 

“ Sod hous tu, colari videor a to, qiioniodonam, ml 
frater, do nostris versibus Ca'sar'/ Nani priinimi librum 
sc IokIsso soripsit ad ino ante: ct prima sic, ut noget so no 
tira'oaqiiidoni mollora legissc; rollqiiaad quondam Imrum 
(taOv/iteirfpa. Hoc onim iititur verbo. Dio niilii vorum, 
mini ant ros cum aiit non dolcotat ? Niliil ost 

quod vorcaro. Ego cniin no pile quldcin minus mo amabo. 
—Ad tluint. ii. 16. 

• I’ooma ad Ca'sarem, quod composucrain, Incidi.—^Ibid. 
iii. I. s. 4. 

« tiuod me institiitnm ad ilium pooniajiibos pcrlioore; 
ctsi distontiis turn 031001 , turn animo sum multo mugis, 
quoiiiam ex eiiistola, quam ud to misoram, cognovit 
CicBUr me aliqiiod esse exorsum; revertar ad institutum. 
—Ibid, a 

Uiiod me liortaris, ut absolvam, baboo abwdutum suave, 
mill! qnidem iiti viilotur, fires ad Ca'saroni. Stsl quiero 
looiqilotom tabolluriiim, ne occidat quod Plrigoiiu' tua.*; 
cui soli, Caauiro iiiqieratorc, iter ex Gallia tutum non fuit. 
—Ibid. ». 

V Ctiiintiim meiim—Dii boni! quemadmodum traetat, 
boiioro, dignitnto, gratia? Non hocus ac si ego ossein 
iinpenitnr. llibemum logionum cligendi optio delata 
commodum, ut ud me scrlblt.—Ad Att. iv. 18. 

y Ir. qua primum est de Clodii ad Ceesarem literlss in 
quo Cwsaris consilium probo, quod tibi amantissime 
lictcnti veniam nun dedit, ut ullum ad Ulam Furiam ver- 
bum rcscriboret.—A I (tuint. ill. 1. a 4. 

s Ab (tiiinto fratre et a Cwsare accopi a. d. ix. 
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As to the news of the city this summer, Cicero 
tells his brother, “ that there were some hopes of 
an election of magistrates, but those uncertain; 
some suspicion of a dictator, yet that not more 
certain; a great calm in the-forum ; but of a city, 
seemed to be quieted rather by the effects of age 
than of concord : that his own conduct, as well in 
public as in private, was just what Qtiintus had 
advised, softer than the tip of his ear; and his 
votes in the senate such as pleased others rather 
than himself. , 

Sufli IDs dues ivretelied wiu- and discord breed, 
that bribery was never carried so high as at this 
time, by the^consular candidates, Memmins, Do- 
mitius, Scaurus, Messala: that they were all alike; 
no eminence in any; for money levelled the dignity 
of them all ; that above eighty thousand pounds 
was promised to the first tribe ; and money grown 
so scarce by this )irofusion of it, that interest was 
risen from four to eight per cent.”” 

Memmins and Cn. Domitius, who joined their 
interests, made a strange sort of contract with the 
consuls, which was drawn up in writing, and 
attested in proper form by many of their friends 
on both sides; by which “ the consuls obliged 
themsches to serve them with all their power in 
the ensuing election ; and they on their part 
undertook, when elected, to procure for the consuls 
what provinces they desired ; and gave a bond of 
above SOOOf. to provide three angurs who should 
testify, that they were present at making a law 
for granting them those provinces, when no such 
law had ever been made; and two consular senators, 
who should affirm, that they were present likewise 
at passing a decree of the senate, for furnishing 
the same provinces with arms and money, when 
the senate had never been consulted about it.*'” 

Nov. litenis, onnfonta lirltannia, obsidibus acceptis, nulla 
iva-ilu, impei-ata tanieii pecimiu, datas alitturibus llritnn- 
nia-, proximo a. d. vi. Kal- Octob. exoroUum Britannia 
rcpnrtabaiit.—Ad Att. iv. 17. 

lOx Britannia t^nwar ad mo Kal. Sopt. dedit litorns; qiuis 
ego accc-pi a. d. iv. Kal. Bctnb. satis eommodas do Bri- 
tamiK'ih rebus: (piibus, nciuluiirnr,quoda tonullasaccep- 
crim, soribit so sino to fuisse, cum ad inaro aoocssiu it.— 

Ad Utiint. iii. 1. s 7- 

Cumlianojamei>istr>lam oomplioarem. tabollariin vobis 
vftuormit a. d. xi. Kal. Soi>t. vicoHimodio,.—^Ibid. iii. J.s. .'i. 

” Bos Bomaria' sic so liabr’lumt. Brat nonntilla spos 
comitiorum, sod inoerta: onit aliqiia siispioin diotatura-, 
no oa quidoui corta : suiuTnum otiiim foronso ; sikI sono.s- 
Contis magis oiviiatis, qiiam nd(|uit;sooiitis. Hontontia 
autom nostra ill soiiatii (jiisiitodi, magis ut alii nobis asson- 
tiautur. quaiii uosmot ipsi,— 

ToiavS’ li tA^/uoii' 7r<i\e/iof i^fpyd^frai. 

lOriRip. tiiippliecs. 

Ambitus redit iminanis, nunqiumi par fuit —Ad Itiiint. 
ii. 1A. 

Soqiiere roo mine in Cainpum. Ardot ambitus: erj/xa 

Tot fpeto; firzitis ex triciitc Tdib. Quint, factum criit 
bcBsibus —(iexd >" nallo cst, peounia omnium dignitatem 
cxR-qiiat.—Ad Att. iv. 1.5. 

•i Oonsulcs flagrant infaniia, quod C. Memmius candi- 
fbituB ]>actioncm in senatu rccitavit, quaiii ipse et suus 
competitor Bomitiiis cum corisiilibiis fecissent. iiti ambo 
11. S. qiiadragonaconsuljbusdarcnt, siessent ipsi oonsulcs 
facti, nisi tres augureg dedissciit, qiii so adful.-iso dicerent, 
curnlex curiata ferretur, qua: lata non csset; et duo con- 
Bulares, qui se dicerent in urnandisprovinciisconsularibus 
scribendo affuisse, cum omnino no senatus qnidem fuisaet. 
II wo poetlo non verbis sed noininlbus ct pcrsoriptlonibus; 
multerum tubuUa cum esse facta dicerotur, prolata a 


Memmins, who was strongly supported by C®sar', 
finding some reason to dislike his bargain, resolved 
to break it, and, by Pompey’s advice, gave an 
account of it to the senate. Pompey was pleased 
with the opportunity of mortifying the consul 
Domitius ; and willing likewise to take some 
revenge on Appius, who, though his near relation, 
did not enter so fully as he expected into his 
measures '*: but CiEsar was much out of liumour at 
this step'; as it was likely to raise great scandal 
in the city, and strengthen the interest of those 
who were endeavouring to restrain that infamous 
corruption, which was the main instrument of 
advancing his power. Appius never changed 
countenance, nor lost any credit by the discovery ; 
but his colleague l^omitius, who affected the cha¬ 
racter of a patriot, was extremely discomposed; 
and Memmius, now grown desperate, resolved to 
promote the general disorder and the creation of a 
dictator ^ 

Quintus sent his brother word from Gaul, that 
it was reported there, that he w-as present at this 
contract: but Cicero assures him that it was false, 
and that the bargain was of such a nature, as 
Memmius had opened it to the senate, that no 
honest man could Jiave been present at its. The 
senate was highly incensed; and to check the 
insolence of the parties concerned, passed a decree, 
that their conduct should be inquired into by what 
they called a private, or silent judgment; where 
the sentence was not to be declared till after the 
election, yet so as to make void the election of 
those who should be found guilty: this they 
resolved to execute with rigour, and made an 
allotment of judges for that purpose : but some of 
the tribunes wgre prevailed with to interpose their 
negative, on pretence of hindering all inquisitions 
not specially authorised by the people*'. 

This detestable bargain of forging laws and 
decrees at jdeasure, in which so many of the first j 
rank were concerned, either as principals or wit- ; 
nesses, is alleged by an ingenious French writer as 
a flagrant instance of libertinism which hastened 
the destruction of Rome*. So far are “ private 
vices” from being “ public benefits,” tha^this great 
republic, of all others the most free and flourishing, 
owed the loss of its liberty to nothing else but a 
general defection of its citizens, from the probity 

Mcmniio ost noininibus jnduutis, auetoro Bonipelo.—Ad 
Att. iv. 1(1. 

c JWenmiium Ca^saris omnes opes conflmiant.—Ibid. 15. 

17. 

<1 Bio. xxxix. p. nil. 

'■ lit (|ui jaiuintolliKebnmuscnnnciationpm lllam Mcm- 
niii v:>ldc (tesju'i displici-re.—Ad Att. iv. 10. 

I Hie Appius eiut idem ; nihil sane jiu-turae. Corruorat 
niter,ct plane, iiuiuam, jacebat. Alcmniiusautcin—plane 
refrixerat, ct et> niUK's nunc eositarc dictatiiram, turn 
favorc justitiii ct omnium rcnmi licentix',—Ibid. 10. 

V Quod scribis te niidisse, in enndidatorum consularium \ 
coitiono nio interfuisse. id falsum ost. Kjiistnodi enim ; 
pactioncs in istn eoitione facta: sunt, qiias pnstea Menmiius , 

patefccit, ut nemo bonus interessc debucrit_Ad Quint. 

iii. 1. a. 5. I 

*■ At senatus docrevit ut taciturn judicium ante mmitia 
fieret—lUagniistimorcandidatoniin. Sed quldam judiees— 
tribunes plebis appuilanint, nc injussiipopuUJiidiciu'cnt. 
Itos tsxllt, comitia diluta ex senatuseonsulto dnm lex de 
tacito judiclo ferretur. Venit leg! dies. Tercutius inter- 
cossit.'—Ad Att. iv. 16. 

I Bonsidiirations sur les Causes de la Qrandour, Ac. des 
Itoiuains, chap, x. 
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and discipline of their ancestors. Cicero often 
foretells their approaching ruin from this very 
cause; and when he bewails the wretchedness of 
the times, usually joins the wretchedness of their 
morals as the genuine source of it**. 

But lest these corrupt candidates should escape 
without punishment, they were all publicly im¬ 
peached by dilTereiit prosecutors, and the city was 
now in a great ferment about them, since, as 
Cicero says, either the men or the laws must 
necessarily perish : yet they will all, says he, be 
acquitted; for trials are now managed so corruptly, 
that no man will ever be condemned for the future 
unless for murder*. But ti. Screvoln, one of the 
tribunes, took a more effectual way to mortify 
them, by resolving to hinder any election of 
consuls during his magistracy; in which he per¬ 
severed, and by his authority dissolved all the 
assemljlies, convened for that purpose"'. The 
trihunitian candidates however were remarkably 
modest this year : for they made an agreement 
among themselves, which they all confirmed by an 
oath, “ that in prosecuting their several interests, 
they would submit their conduct to the judgment 
of Cato, and deposit four thousand pounds apiece 
in his hands, to be forfeited Uy those whom he 
should condemn of any irregular practice. If the 
election proves free,” says Cicerc, “ as it is thought 
it will, Cato alone can do more than all the laws 
and all the judges".” 

A great part of this year was taken xip in )>ublic 
trials : Suffenas and C. Cato, who had been tribunes 
two years before, were tried in the beginning of 
July for violence and breach of peace in their 
magistracy, and both acquitted: but Procilius, 
one of their colleagues, “ was condemned for 
killing a citizen in his own house : whence we are 
to collect,” says Cicero, “ that our Areopagites value 
neither bribery, nor elections, nor interregnums, 
nor attempts against tlie state, nor the whole 
republic, a rush: we must not murder a man 
indeed in his own house, though that perhaps might 
l)e done moderately, since twenty-two acquitted 
Procilius when twenty-eight condemned him".” 
Clodius >^as the accuser in these impeachments : 

^ Ills pra'sortiiii moribiis atquc tCTnporihus, tpiihus ita 
prnlujjsa rospublicn est, lit omnium upibus i*tifr:euuu(lu, ac* 
cooreemla Hit. —lie Diviii. ii. 2. 

(tui sit rempiibliuam ahlictam ct uppressam miseris 
temporibus, ac perditis mnribus, in vetcrom dignitatem 
ct libertatem vindicutunis.—bip. I'^um. ii, 5. 

i lie ambitu postiiluti hunt omnes, qiii oonhulatum 
petant—Magiio res in motii est. i'roptorca quod nut 
liominum aut Icgam intcritiis ostenditur.—Ad Cluiiit. 
ill. 3. 

Sod oTiincs aliHolvcntur, ncc postbac quisqnam damna- 
bitur, nisi qiii liominom mvidcrit.—Ad Att. iv. IB. 

1 “ (lomitiorum qiiotidii* singuli dies tolluntiir obnun- 
clationibus, mugna voliintate Isinorum.—Ad Quint, iii. 3. 

Ubnimuiationilins ]jcr bca-volaiu iutcriiusitis, singulis 
diebus.—Ad Att. iv. IB. 

" Tribunitii candidati jiirarmit se arbitrio Catonis peti- 
tiiros: apiid eum II. S. qiiingcna dq]insiiorunt; ut qui a 
Catoiie damuatus esstit, id perderct. et coiripctitoribiis 
tribiierctur—bi eomitia, ut putantiir, gratuita fucrint, 
pins unus Cato putuurlt, quam umnus quidem judiues.^ 
Ibid. 15 : Ad Quint, ii. lij. 

a in. Non. Quint, buffenas ct Cato absoluti : Procilius 
oonderanatiiH. Kx quo intoilectmn est, rpurapdoira/ylTaf, 
ambitum, eomitia, intorrcgniim. majestatem, totam doni- 
que rompiiblicani, flocci non faocre. Pobomiis patrum 
famiiias domi sum occiUero nolle, neque taincn id ipsum 


which made Cato, as soon as he was acquitted, seek 
a reconciliation with Cicero and Milor. It was not 
Cicero’s business to reject the friendship of an 
active and popular senator; and Milo had occasion 
for his service in his approaching suit for the 
consulship. But though Cicero had no concern 
in these trials, he was continually employed in 
others through tlie rest of the summer : ” I was 
never,” says he, “ more busy in trials than now ; 
in the worst season of the year, and the greatest 
heats that we have ever knowp, therq scarce 
passes a day in which 1 do not defend some'i.” 
Besides his clients in the city, he had several 
towns and colonies under his patrjmage, which 
sometimes wanted his help abroad, as tbe corpora¬ 
tion of Reate did now, to plead for them before 
the consul A)ipiu.s, and ten commissioners, in a 
controversy with their neighbours of luteramna, 
alioiit draining the lake Velinus into the river Nar, 
to tlie damage of their grounds. He returned 
from this cause in tbe mid.st of tbe Apollinarian 
shows ; and to relieve himself from the fatigue of 
bis journey went directly to the theatre, where he 
was received by a universal clap: in tbe account 
of which to Atticus he adds, “ but this you are not 
to take notice of, and 1 am a fool indeed myself 
for mentioning if.” 

He now also defended Messius, one of Caisar’s 
lieutenants, who came from Caul on pur|io8e to 
Wee his trial: then Drusus, accused of prevari¬ 
cating or betraying a cause, which he had under¬ 
taken to defend; of which be was acquitted by a 
majority of only four voices : after that Vatinius, 
the last year’s prsetor, and .dimilius Scaurus, one 
of the consular candidates, accused of plundering 
the province of Sardinia"; and about tl^ same time 
likewise his old friend Cn. Plancius, who had en¬ 
tertained him so generously in his exile, and being 
now chosen uidile, was accused by a disapiioiuted 
competitor, M. Laterensis, of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. All these were acquitted, but the orations 
for them are lost, except that for Plancius; whicli 
remains a perpetual monument of Cicero’s grati¬ 
tude : for Plancius having obtained the tribunate 
from the people, as the reward of his fidelity to 
Cicero, did not behave iiimsclf in that post with 
the same affection to him as before, but seems stu¬ 
diously to have slighted him ; while several of his 
colleagues, and e.s])eciiilly Kacilius, were exerting 
all their power in the defence of his person and 
abiimlv. Nam abHuIveinint xxii; wndemnarunt xxvlil.— 
All Att. iv. IS. 

I’ Js tiimcn et mcciim ct enm Milonc in gratiam roiliit.— 
Ibid. Ilk 

‘I (Sic enim Iinbetii nunquam me a caiisis ct jiidieiis dis- 
trietinreni fiiissc, atque id nmii tempore gravisHimo, et 
oaioribuH muxiinis.—Ad Quint, ii. IB. 

liiem scito esse nullum, quo non dico pro reo.—Ibid. 

iii. 3. 

r Reatini me ad sua Tv/um} duxerunt, ut agerem 
caiisam contra Intcramnates—llodii Romam—Veni in 
spcctaeulum ; primuin magno et lequabili plaiisu, (sed 
line no enraris; ego ineptus qui Hcripserim.)—Ad Att. 

iv. 16. 

” IVfesslus defondebatur a nobis, e Icgatiouo revocatus— 
lieindc mecxiiedio ad lirusum, Indo ud Heanrnm.—Ibid. 

Drusus crat de prtevaricationc—absointus, in snmma 
quatuor sententiis—Kodem die post meridiem Vatiaium 
aderam defonsm-us; ea res facilis—Scaur! judicium statim 
exer<.>ebitur, eul nos non deerimus.—-Ad Quint, ii. 16. 

Scaurum benoiicio defensionis valde obligavl.—Ibid. iii. 
1. 8. 5. 
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I dignity*. Yet Cicero freely undertook his cause, 
and as if no coldness had intervened, di-played the 
merit of his services in the most pathetic and 
i affecting manner; and rescued him from the hands 
; of a powerful accuser, and his own particular 
' friend. “ Druans’s trial was held in the morning ; 
! from which, after going home to write a few 
letters, he was obliged to return to Vatinius’s in 
the afternoonwhich gives us a specimen of the 
I hurry in which be generally lived, and of the little 
■ time which hc*had to spend upon his private 
affairs, or his studies; and though he was now 
carrying on several great works of the learned kind, 
“ yet he hai^no other leisure (he tells us) for me- 
' ditatiug and composing, but when he was taking a 
, few turns in his gardens, for the exercise of his 
I body, and refreshment of his voitie".” Vatuiius 
had been one of his fiercest encitnics; was in a 
: perpetual opposition to him in politics ; and, like 
llestia mentioned above, a seilitious, profligate, 

: abandoned libertine; so that the <lefen(^e of him 
gave a plausible handle for some censure upon 
' Cicero : but his engagements with Pompey, and 
especially his new friendship with Ctesar, made it 
necessary to embrace all Csesar’s friends ; among 
^ whom Vatinius was most warmly recommended to 
I him. 

Gabinius being recalled, as has been said, from 
; bis government, returned to Rome about the 
end of September; he bragged everywhere on his 
journey, that he was going to tlic demand of a 
triumph ; nn<l to carry on that farce, continued 
I a while without the gates; till perceiving how 
odious he was to all within, he stole privately into 
I the city by night, to avoid the disgrace of being 
insulted by the populace*. There were three 
: different impeachments provided against him : the 
first, for treasonable practices against the state; 
the second, for the plunder of his province; the 
third for bribery and corruption ; and so many 
persons offered themselves to be prosecutors, that 
there was a contest among them before the prretor, 

; how to adjust their several claims^. The first 
I indictment fell to L. Ler.tulns, who accused liim 
the day after he entered the city, “ that, in defiance 
I of religion and the decree of tlie senate, be bad 
restored the king of h’gypt with an army, leaving 
' his own province naked, and open to tlie incursion 
; of enemies, who bad made great devastations in 
it.” Cicero, who had received from Gabinius all 
I the provocation which one man could receive from 
1 another, had the pleasure to see bis insolent adver- 
I sary at his feet; and was prepar(!d to give him 
r such a reception as he deserved ; but Gabinius 
I durst not venture to show liis head fur the first ten 

1 * Negas tribunatum J'lancii qnieqxmui attiilisHe adju- 

I menu diguitati meu*. Atque hue lueo, quad verissime 
faeere putes. Zj. liaeilii divina in me luurita eianmeinoras, 

1 &u,—Vni PInneio, 

V Ita quiequid confiein aiit oogito in amhuiatiunis fero 
tempiisconfero.—Ad Quint, iii, 

* Ad urtjcm accessit a. d. xit. Kal. Oct. nihii turpiiis, 
ncc desertius.—Ad Quint, iii. 1. sec. rt. 

Cum Gabinius, quacunque veuiebat. triunijihiim se 
postubire dixisset, subitoquo Ixmiis imperatur noetu in 
urbom, hostium plane, invasisset.—Ibid. 2 . 

y Gabinium tree adhuc faetiuncs postulfmt: Arc.—Ibid. 

I. sec. 5. 

Cum hspo scriliebnm ante lucem, apiid Cntonem crat 
dlvinatio in Gabinium futura, inter Memmium, ct Ti. 
Neronem, et C. et h. Antonios.—Ibid. 2. 


I 

days, till he was obliged to come to the senate, in | 
order to give them an account, according to custom, 
of the state of his province and tlie troops wliich ; 
he bad left in it: as soon as he bad told his story 
he was going to retire, but the consuls detained | 
him to answer to a complaint brought against him ! 
by the publicans, or farmers of the revenues, who i 
were attending at the door to make it good. This ; 
drew on a debate, in which Gabinius was so urged 
and teased on all sides, but especially by Cicero, j 
that trembling with passion, and unable to contain | 
himself, he called Cicero a banished man : upon 
which (says Cicero, in a letter to his brother) ! 
‘‘ nothing ever happened more honourable to me: 
the whole senate left their scats to a man, and with i 
a general clamour ran up to his very face; while i 
tlie pnblicaus also were equally fierce and clamor- | 
ous against him, and the whole company behaved { 
just as you yourself would have done*.” 

Cicero had been deliberating for some time, 
whether he should nut accuse Gabinius himself; 
but out of regard to Pompey was content to appear ! 
only as a witness against him”; and when the trial i 
was over, gives the following account of it to his 
brother. 

“ Gabinius is tequitted : nothing was ever so 
stupid as his accuser Lciitulus; nothing so sordid 
as the bench : yet if Pompey had not taken incre¬ 
dible pains, and the rumour of a dirtatorship had 
not infused some apprehensions, he could not 
have held up his head even against Lentulus: 
since with such an accuser, and such judges, of I 
the seventy-two who sat upon him, tliirty-two 
condemned him. The sentence is so infamous, j 
that he seems likely to fall in the other trials; ! 
especially thatgif plunder : but there’s no republic, i 
no senate, no justice, no dignity in any of us : j 
what can I say more of the judges ? There were j 
but two of them of prsetorian rank, Dorhitiiis Cal- 
vinus, who acquitted him so forwardly that all the 
world might see it ; and Cato, who, as soon ns the 
votes were declared, ran officiously from the bench 
to carry the first news to Pompey. Some say. and 
particularly Sallust, that 1 ought to have accused 
him : liut should 1 risk my credit with su?li judges? 
Wliat a figure should J have made, if lie had | 
esca]ied from me ! but there were other things ' 
which influenced me : I’onipey would have con¬ 
sidered it a.s a struggle, not about Gahinius's 
safety, but liis own dignity : it must have made a 
lireach between us; w'e sliould have been matched ' 
like a pair of gladiators; as Pacidianus, with ' 
Alserninu.s the Samnite ; he would probably liave. 
bit off one of my ears, or been reconciled at least 
with Clodius—for after all the pains which 1 had 
taken to serve him ; when I owed nothing to him, 
he every thing to me; yet he would not bear my | 
diffiiringjTOm himjii public affairs, to say no wor.se : 

* Interim ipKo dcchno iltUy quo ipNiiui oporti'bat hoKtiur.i 

numenitn ot niiUtum rtmunciaro, in re Iwwt. 8 umina in | 
freqiientia: cum vellot exiro, a consulihiiH retentiiK t'ht; i 
introducti puldicani. Homo undique tudiiH, rum a mo ! 
maxiuie vuJnerarctur, non tu 1 it» et me troinenti voco ! 
exulcm appellavit. Hic» o dii, nihil nnquani honorificon- I 
tiuH nobis aceidlt. Consurrexit senatiis ciini cUtiimrc nd 
uniim, sic ut ad oorpus ojiin accederot. l^ri olamoro i 
atqiie impetu publienni. Quid quicHs ? OinncH, tnnquam j 
si til esi^s, ita fucrunt.—Ad Quint, iii 2. ! 

^ Kgo tamen me teneo ab accusundo vix meheirule. fried I 
tamen tcnco, vel quod nolo rum Fompeio pugnarc; satis | 
ost, quod insiat do JUUono.«-Jbid. iii, 2, i 
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of it; and when he was less powerful than he is 
at present, showed what power he had against me 
in my flourishing condition; why should I now, 
when I have lost even all desire of power ; when 
the republic certainly has none; when he alone has 
all; choose him of all men to contend with ? for 
that must have been the case : I cannot think 
that you would have advised me to it. Sallust 
says, that 1 ought to have done either the one or 
the other; and, in compliment to Pompey, have 
defended him ; who begged it of me indeed very 
eafnestly.—A special friend this Sallust ! to wish 
me to involve myself either in a dangerous enmity, 
or perpetual infamy. 1 am delighted with my 
middle way ; and when 1 bad given mjr testimony 
faithfully and religiously, was pleased to hear 
Gabinius say, that if it should be permitted to 
him to continue in the city, he w’ould make it his 
business to give me satisfaction ; nor did he so 
much as interrogate me—*■.” He ^ves the same 
account of this trial to his other friends; “ how 
Lentulus acted his part so ill, that people were 
persuaded that he prevaricated—and that Gabi- 
iiins’s escape was owing to the indefatigable in¬ 
dustry of Pompey, and the corruption of the 
bench'.” < 

About the time of this trial there happened a 
terrible inundation of the Tiber, which did much 
damage at Rome: many houses and shops were 
carried away by it, and the fine gardens of Cie.cro’s 
son-in-law, Crassipes, demolished. It was all 
charged to the absolution of Gabinius, after his 
daring violation of religion, and contempt of the 
Sibyl’s books: Cicero applies to it the following 
passage of Homer'*. 

As when in nutiimn Jove his fury phurs. 

And earth is londrn with incessant sliowcrs; 

AVhen guilty mortals break tlic otmial laws. 

And judges bribol betray the riglitemis eaiise, 

From their deep beds he bids the rivers rise. 

And opens all the flood-gates of tlic skies. 

roFK, 11. xvi. VXi. 

But Gabinius’s danger was not yet over: he 
was to be tried a second time, for the plunder of 
his province; where C. Memmius, one of the tri¬ 
bunes, was his accuser, and M. Cato his judge, 
with whom he was not likely to find any favour : 
Pompey pressed Cicero to defend him, and would 
not admit of any excuse ; and Gabinins’s humble 
behaviour in the late trial was intended to make 
way for Pompey’s solicitation. Cicero stood firm 
for a long time : “ Pompey (says he) labours hard 
with me, but has yet made no impression, nor, if 
I retain a grain of liberty, ever will' ;” 

Oh ! ere tliat dire disgrace sliall blast my fume, 
O’crwhclm me eiirtli- 11. iv. aiB. 

•> Ad Quint, iii. 4. 

e Qiiumodo ergo nhsehitiis ?—Aceiisatonim iiieredibilis 
infamia, id est I.. I.entiill, (jiiem fremunt oiniie.s prirvnri- 
cattim: deinde Pompeii roira contentio, judicum sorties. 
—Ad Att. iv. If!. 

<i Itomn^, et maxitne Appia ad Martis, mira prnliivics. 
Crassipedis amhulatio ahinta. horti. tabernm phirima'. 
Magna vis aqiiw usque ad piscinaiu pul>lic;am. Viget illiid 

Humeri-Codit enim in absulutionem Gabinli.—^Ad 

Quint, iii. IK 

r Pompeius a me valdo esntendit de raditu in gratiam, 
sed adliiic nihil prnfeeit; nee si ullain partem libertutis 
tenebn, pmfleiet.—^Ad Quint, iii. 1. s. 5. 

]>e Gabinio nihil fuit faciendum Istorum, ho. rdrt /xoi 
Xdvot_^11. iv. 21H. 


but Porapey’s incessant importunity, backed by 
Csesar’s earnest request, made it vain to struggle 
any longer; and forced him, against his judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity, to defend Gabinius; 
at a time when his defence at last proved of no 
service to him ; for he was found, guilty by Cato, 
and condemned of course to a perpetual banishment. 

It is probable that Cicero’s oration was never 
published, but as it was his custom to keep the 
minutes or rough draught of all his pleadings in 
what he called his Commentaries, which were 
extant many ages after his death*; so St. Jerome 
has preserved from them a small fragment of this 
speech : which seems to be a jiart qf the apology 
that he found himself obliged to make for it; 
wherein he observes, “ that when Pompey’s au¬ 
thority had once reconciled him to Gabinius, it 
was no longer in his power to avoid defending him ; 
for it was ever tny persuasion (says he) that all 
friendships should be maintained with a religious 
exactness: but especially those which happen to 
be renewed ' from a quarrel : for in friendships 
that have suflered no interruption, a failure of duty 
is easily excused by a plea of inadvertency, or at 
the worst of negligence; whereas, if after a recon¬ 
ciliation any new oflence be given, it never passes 
for negligent, but wilful; and is not imputed to 
imprudence, but to perfidy k.” 

The proconsul Lentulus, who resided still in 
Cilicia, having had an account from Rome, of 
Cicero’s change of conduct, and his defence of 
Vatinius, wrote a sort of expostulatory letter to 
him to know the reasons of it; telling him, that 
he had heard of his reconciliation with Caesar and 
Appius, for which he did not blame him ; but was 
at a lo.ss how to account for his new friendship 
with Crassus ; and above all what it was, that in¬ 
duced him to defend Vatiuius. This gave occasion 
to that long and elaborate amswer from Cicero, 
already referred lo, written before Gabinius’s trial; 
which would otherwise have made bis apology j 
more diificult, in winch he lays open the motives | 
and progress of his wliole behaviour from the time 
of his exile .—“ As to the ease of Vatinius (he 
says), as soon as he was chosen prador, where I 
warmly opposed him in favour of Cato, Pompey 
prevailed with me to be reconciled to him; and 
Caesar afterwards took surprising pains with me to i 
defend him ; to which 1 consented, for the sake of | 
doing what, as 1 told the court at the trial, the ! 
Parasite, in the Kuiiucb, advi.sed his Patron to do : i 
—‘ Wlienever she talks of Plisedria, do you pre- | 
sently praise Pamphila,’ &c., so I begged of the | 
judges, that since certain persons of distinguished | 
rank, to whom 1 was much obliged, were so fond I 
of my enemy, and afleoted to caress him in the | 
senate before my face with all the marks of fa- 1 
miliarity ; and since they had their Publius to give I 
me jealousy, I might be allowed to have my Pub¬ 
lius also to tease themyrith in my turn—.” Then 
as to bis general conduct, he makes this general 
defence: “ that the union and firmness of the 
honest, which subsisted when Lentulus left Rome, 
confirmed (says he) by my consulship, and revived 
by yours, is now quite broken and deserted by 
those who ought to have supported it, and were 
looked upon as patriots ; for which reason the 

t Quod fecisso M. Tullium conunentarlis ipsius apparet. 
—Quint. X. 7. 

s Vide Fragment. Orationunt. 
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maxims and measures of all wise citizens, in which 
class I always wish to be ranked, ought to be 
changed too: for it is a precept of Plato, whose 
authority has the greatest weight with me, to con¬ 
tend in public affairs, as far as we can persuade 
our citizens, but not to offer violence, either to 
our parent or our country.—If I was quite free 
from all engagements, I should act therefore as I 
now do: should not think it prudent to contend 
with so great a power ; nor, if it could be eflccted, 
to extinguish it^ in our present circumstances ; nor 
continue always in one mind, when the things 
themselves and the sentiments of the honest are 
altered; sin^e a perpetual adherence to the same 
measures has never been ajiproved by those who 
know best how to govern states : but as in sailing, 
it is the business of art to be directed by the 
weather, and foolish to persevere with danger in 
the course in which we set out, rather than, by 
changing it, to arrive with safety, though later, 
where we intended ; so to us who manage public 
affairs, the chief end proposed being diginty with 
public quiet, our business is not to be always 
aiming at the same thing. Wherefore if all things, 
as 1 said, were wholly free to me, I should be the 
same man that I now am : but when I am invited 
to this conduct on the one side by kindnesses, and 
driven to it on the other by injuries, I easily suffer 
myself to vote and act what 1 take to be useful 
both to myself and the republic ; and 1 do it tfie 
more freely, as well on the account of my brother’s 
being Ceesar’s lieutenant, as that there is not the 
least thing which I have ever said or done for 
Csesar, but what he has repaid with such eminent 
gratitude, as persuades me that he takes himself to 
be obliged to me ; so that I have as much use of 
all his power and interest, which you know to be 
the greatest, ns if they were my own : nor could I 
otherwise have defeated the designs of my des¬ 
perate enemies, if to those forces which I have 
always been muster of, 1 had not joined the favour 
of the. men of power. Had you been here to advise 
me, 1 am persuaded that I should have followed 
the same mea.sures: fur T know your good-nature 
and moderation ; I know your heart, not only the 
most friendly to me, but void of all malevolence to 
others ; great and noble, open and sincere,^ &e.*‘ 
He often defends himself on other occasions by the 
same allusion to the art of sailing: “I cannot 
reckon it inconstancy (says he) to change and 
moderate our opinion, like the course of a ship, 
by the weather of the rep\iblic; this is what 1 
have learned, have observed, have read ; what the 
records of former ages have delivered, of the wisest 
and most eminent citizens, both in this and all 
other cities ; that the same maxims are not always 
to be pursued by the same men ; but such, what¬ 
ever they be, which the state of the republic, the 
inclination of the times, the occasions of public 
peace, require: this is what I am now doing and 
shall always do— 

The trial of C. Rabirius Postumus, a person of 

t Kp. Fnm. 1. S. 

• Neque enini ineonstantis putn, sententiam. tanqunm 
aliqund navigium atquo cursum cx reipublica* tciiiposUito 
moderari. Ego vero ha»c didici, Iiffc vidi. hwc seripta logi: 
ha!C de sapientissimis et clarissimis viris, et in tine repnb- 
Uca ct in aliis civitatibus uiommionta nobis ct litera; pro- 
diderunt: non semper easdcin sontentia-s al> iisdem. sod 
quascunque reiptiblicw status, inolinatio temporum, ratio 


equestrian rank, was an appendix to that of Gabi- 
nins. It was one of the articles against Gabinius, 
that he had received about two millions for restoring 
king Ptolemy; yet all his estate which was to be 
found was not sufficient to answer the damages 
in which he was condemned; nor could he give 
any security for tlie rest: in this case, the me¬ 
thod was, to demand the deficiency from those 
through whose hands the management of his 
money affairs had passed, and who were supposed 
to have been sharers in the spoil: this was charged 
uj)on Rabirius ; and that he had advised Gabinius 
to undertake tlie restoration of the king, and ac¬ 
companied him in it, and was employed to solicit 
the payment of the money, and lived at Alex¬ 
andria for that purpose, in the king's service, as 
the public receiver of liis taxes, and wearing the 
pallium or habit of the country. 

Cicero urged in defence of Rabirius, “ that he 
had borne no part in that transaction ; but that 
his whole crime, or rather folly, was, that he had 
lent the king great sums of money for his support 
at Rome ; and ventured to trust a prince who, as 
all the world then thought, was going to be restored 
by the authority of the Roman people: tliat the 
necessity of going^o Egypt for the recovery of that 
debt was the source of all his misery, where he was 
forced to take whatever the king would give or 
impose : that it was his misfortune to be obliged 
to commit himself to the power of an arbitrary 
monarch : that nothing could be more mad than 
for a Roman knight, and citizen of a republic of 
all others the most free, to go to any place where 
he must needs be a slave to the will of another; 
that all who ever did so, as Plato and the wisest 
had sometime(i,done too hastily, always suffered for 
it. This was the case of Rabirius : necessity car¬ 
ried him to Alexandria; his whole fortunes were 
at stake I*; which he was so far from improving by 
his traffic with that king, that he was ill treated by 
him, imprisoned, tlireatened with death, and glad 
to run away at last witli the loss of nil: and at 
that very time, it was wholly owing* to Cmsar’s 
generosity and regard to the merit and misfortunes 
of an old friend, that he was enabled support 
his former rank and equestrian dignity.' ” Gabi- 
nius’s trial had so near a relation to this, and was 
so often referred to in it, that the prosecutors could 
not omit .so fair an oj)portunity of rallying (Cicero 
for the part which lie had acted in it. Memmins 
observed, that the deputies of Alexandria had the 
same reason for appearing for Gabinius which 
Cieero had for defending him—the command of a 
m.a.ster. “ No, Menimius,” replied Cicero, “ my 
reason for defending him was a reconciliation with 
him ; for 1 am not ashamed to own tliat my quar¬ 
rels are mortal, iny friendships immortal. And if 
you imagine that 1 undertook that cause for fear of 
Pompey, you neither know Pompey nor me; for 
Pompey would neither desire it of me against my 
will, nor would I, after I had preserved the liberty 
of my citizens, ever give up my own™.” 

concoriliiF imstiilaret. esse defendrndas. Uuod ego ot fucio, 
et semijer faciaiu.—Pro Plancio. ;i!t. 

1* Pro Kabir. H, !>. ' Ibid. 15. 

■“ Ait etiam meus familiaris, caiidom caiisam Alexan- 
driiiis fuisse, cur laudarent Gabiiiium, qua* iiiibi fiiit. l ur 
eundem dcfcndcrem. MUii, C. Memmi, causa dcfeiidciidl 
Gabinil fuit recnuciliato gratia:. Nequo veis) me pccnitct, 
morialex inimicitiax sempHernat amieitiiu hahere. Nam 
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Valerius Maximus reckons Cicero’s defence of 
Gabinias and Vatinius among tlie great and laudable 
examples of humanity which the Homan history fur¬ 
nished : as it is nobler, he says, to conquer injn- 
ries with benefits, than to repay them in kind with 
an obstinacy of hatred". This turn is agreeable to 
the design of that wrihT, whose view it seems to 
be, in the collection of his stories, to give us rather 
what is strange than true; and to dress up facts as 
it were into fables, for the sake of drawing a moral 
from them : for whatever Cicero himself might say 
for it in the flourishing style of an oration, it is 
certain that he knew and felt it to be what it really 
was, an indignity and dishonour to him, which he 
was forced to submit to by the iniquity of the times 
and his engagements with Pompey and Cajsar; as 
he often laments to his friends, in a very passionate 
strain: “ I am afflicted,” says he, “ my dearest bro¬ 
ther ; I am afflicted, that there is no republic, no 
justice in trials ; that this season of my life, which 
ought to flourish in the authority of the senatorian 
character, is either wasted in the drudgery of the 
bar, or relieved only by domestic studies ; that 
what I have ever been fond of from a boy. 

In every virliitnis net and glorious strife 

To shine tlie first and best«- 

is wholly lost and gone ; that my enemies are partly 
not opposed, partly even defended by me; and 
neither what 1 love nor wliat I hate left free to 
me®.” 

While Cffisar was engaged in the British expedi¬ 
tion, his daughter Julia, Pompey’s wife, died in 
child-bed at Horae, after she was delivered of a 
son, which died also soon after her. Her loss was 
not more lamented by the husband and father, who 
both of them tenderly loved her, tl an by all their 
common friends and well-wishers to the public 
peace; who considered it as a source of fresh dis¬ 
turbance to the state, from the ambitious views and 
clashing interests of the two chiefs, whom the life 
of one so dear, and the relation of son and father, 
seemed hitherto to have united by the ties both of 
duty and affection r. Ctesar is said to have borne 
the news of her death with an uncommon firm- 
nesst : ihis certain that she had lived long enough 

si me invitum piitas, no <’n. Pompeii uriimum offundcrem, 
dcfcndlBsc ciiiiHam, ct itiiiiii et me vuiiementcr ignoras. 
i Noque cnim l*ompeius me sua caiiisa quid<|tiam fuoon: 
i Viiluissot invitum ; noque ego, out omnium eivium iibortuH 
1 narlxsima fiiisset, meam projeeisscni.—Pro C. Uabir. Post. 

i 

' a Sod liiijiiseo generis bumanitas etiam in M. Cicerone 
I prweipua api>nrnit, 4te.—Val. M.ax. iv. g. 

o Angor, mi siiavissime frator. angtu', nullnin esse n*ni- 
piibiicaiu. nvilla jiidicia, nustnnnqiie hoc tempiis a:tatis, 
quod in ilia aenatoria auctoritate florere debebat, nut 
forensi labitre jactari. aut domestieis Uteris sustentari. 
lllud vero quod a puero lulumarani, 

At*!' &piaTtittv, Kal {nrtlpoxov f/quevai HaAou'. 

11. f'. 208. 

totum oeeidUse; ininiicos a me pnrtim non oppiignatos; 
partlm etiam esse defensos; meum non inodo animum, sed 
ne odium quideiu esse liberum.—Ad Quint, iii. S. 

p Cum medium jam, ex Invidia potentiw male euhwren- 
tis inter Cn. Poiiureium ct C. rnrsiirem, eoneordiae pigniis, 
Julia uxol®lagni docessit—^KiliuH qiioque i)aiviiH, .Julia 
nstiiB, intra breve spatium obiit.—Veil. Pat. ii. 47 ; Val. 
Max. iv. 6 . 

q Cwsar—cum audivit doeessisse filiam—inter tcrtiiim 
diem imperaturia obUt munera—Benec. Consol, ad Ilciv. 
p. IIU. 


to serve all the ends which he proposed from that 
alliance, and -to procure for him everything that 
Pompey’s power could give : for while Pompey, 
forgetful of his honour and interest, was spending 
his time ingloriously at home, in the caresses of a | 
young wife and the delights of Italy, and, as if he | 
had been only Ctesar's agent, was continually de- i 
creeing fresh honours, troops, and money to him, 
Cffisar was pursuing the direct road to empire; 
training his legions in all the toils and discipline of 
a bloody war ; himself always at their head, ani¬ 
mating them by his courage, and rewarding them ; 
by his bounty; till, from a great and wealthy ' 
province, having raised money enough to corrupt 
and an army able to conquer all whoVould oppose 
him, he seemed to want nothing for the execution ; 
of his vast designs but a pretext to break with ■ 
Pompey ; which, as all wise men foresaw, could ] 
not long be wanted, when Julia, the cement of 
their union, was removed. For though the power > 
of the triumvirate had given a dangerous blow to 
the liberty of Rome, yet the jealousies and se]>arate ■ 
interests of the chief's obliged them to manage it 
with some decency, and to extend it but rarely : 
beyond the forms of the constitution : but when- ; 
ever that league should happen to be dissolved i 
whicli had made them already too great for private 
subjects, the next contest of course must be for 
dominion, and the single mastery of the empire. 

,.On the second of November, C. Poutinius tri¬ 
umphed over the Allobroges : he had been prietor 
when Cicero was consul ; and at the end of his 
magi.straey obtained the government of that jiart ' 
of Gaul which, having been tampering with Cati- ; 
line in his oonspiraey, broke out soon afterwards 
into oiien rebellion, but was reduced by the vigour 
of this general. For this service he demanded a 
triumfih, but met with great ojijiosition, which he 
surmounted with incredible patience ; for he per¬ 
severed in his suit for five years successively, 
residing all that while, according to custom, in the 
suburbs of tlu: city, till he gained his jxHiit at last 
by a kind of violence. Cicero was his friend, and 
continued in Rome on purpose to as.sist liim ; and 
the consul Appius served liim with all his power ; 
but Cato jirotested that Pontinius sliouhl never tri- 1 
umph while he lived: “Though this, (says Cicero,) 
like many of liis other threats, will end at last in 
nothing.” But the prtetor Galha, who had been his ; 
lieutenant, having procured by stratagem an act of j 
the people in his favour, he entered the city in his : 
triumphal chariot, where he was so rudely received I 
andu}>posed in his passage through the streets, that ; 
he was forced to make his way with his sword and . 
the slaughter of many of his adversaries". i 

In the end of the year, Cicero consented to he ' 
one of Pompey’s lieutenants in Spain, which he ; 
began to think convenient to the present state of 
his affairs, and resolved to set fm-ward for that ! 
province about the middle of January": but this , 


r Ea re non lonKliis, qu:mi vellcm, quod Pontinio ad 
triumphum volebam wlessc: etenim erit nesclo quid 
negotioli, &C.*—Ad Quint, iii. 

I’oriUnins vult a. d. iv. Non. Novomb. triumphare. 
Tliiic obviam Cato ct Scrvilius prwtores apertc, ct Q. 
Mucins tribunuH—Sed erit enm P<intinio Appius consul. 
Cato tamcin affirmat, se vivo ilium non triumphare: Id ego 
puto, ut multa cjusdom, ad nihil rcoasurum.—Ad Att. Iv. 
16; nio, xxxix. p. 120. 

« Sed heus tu, scripseramne tlbl me esse legatum Pom- 
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seemed to give some umbrage to Cmsar, who, by 
the help of Quintus, hoped to disengage him gra¬ 
dually from Pompey, and to attacih him to himself; 
and with that view had begged of him in his letters 
to continue at Rome *, for the sake of serving himself 
with his authority in all affairs which he had occa¬ 
sion to transact there ; so that, out of regard pro¬ 
bably to Caesar’s uneasiness, Cicero soon changed 
his mind, and resigned his lieutenancy : to which 
he seems to allude in a letter to his brother, wdiere 
he says, “ that he had no second thoughts in what¬ 
ever concerned Caisar; that he would make good 
his engagements to him ; and being entered into his 
fritmdship with Judgment, was now attached to him 
by afl’ectioi^'.” 

He was employed, at Cicsar’s desire, along with 
Oppius, in settling the plan of a most expensive 
and magnificent work which Ctesar was going to 
execute at Rome out of the spoils of Gaul ; a new 
forum, with many grand buildings annexed to it; 
for the area of whic:h alone they had eontraeted to 
pay to the several owners about five hmidred thou¬ 
sand pounds; or,' as Suetonius computes, near 
double that sum'. Cicero ealls it a glorious piece 
of work ; .and says, that the partitions, or inclo¬ 
sures of the Campus Martius, in which the tribes 
used to vote, were all to be made new of marble, 
with a roof likewise of the same, and a stately por¬ 
tico carried round the whole, of a mile in circuit; 
to which a public hall or town-house was to be 
joined>’. While this building was going forward, 
L. AHmilius Paulliis was employed in raising an¬ 
other, not much inferior to it, at his own expense : 
for he repaired and beautified an ancient basilica 
in the old forum, and built at the, same tints a new 
one with I'lirygian columns, which was called after 
his own name ; and is fi-ecpiently mentioned by the 
later wi ittrrs as a fabric of wonderful magnificence, 
computed to have cost him three hundred thousand 
jiounds'-. 

Tlic new tribunes pursued the measures of their 
predccessors,and would not suffer an election of con- i 
A. Clin 7nii ■’ *■'"**■ '^'hen the new year came 1 

etc:. M. oo, the rcpnhiie wanted its jtrojier 
head. In this case, the administra¬ 
tion fell into the hands of an interrex, a provisional 
magistrate, who most necessarily be a patrician, 
and chosen by tlie body of patricians, called toge- 

I»ein ; c't extra, nrbcm nuidom fnre, cx Id. .Tan. visum est 
hoc mini iid miiltii tpindraro.—Ad Att. iv. 1(1. 

* Quod mill! tumpiiK, Itomtr pripscrtiin, ut istomcrogat, 
innnc'iiti, v.-icuuin (wtonditiir ?—A^ Qniut. ii. 1.5. 

" Kgo vero niilhis Sfzn^/taf tppovriSat haliere possum 
ill CaiBarlB ridms—Vidoor id Jiidicio faecre. .Tam enim 
doheo: aed tamen amove sum iiieonsus.“Ail Quint, iii. 1. 
s. ft. 

* V'orum <Je mamihiis inchnavit; enjus area super II. S. 
millies constitit.—Suet. .1. Cajs. 21). 

J' Itnque Ctesaris aniiei (me diisi ot Oppiiim, dirnmparia 
licet) ill inoiiumentum illud, (piiKl tu tolicre laiidibus soie- 
bns, nt fcriiin InxaremiiH, et usipio ad I.ibcrtatis atrium 
cxpliearemuB, conmimsimus II. S. sexcentics : cimi priva- 
tis non potcrat transigi miimre pecunia. Kflieiemus rent 
glorinsissimant. Nam in Campo Martin septa trilnitis 
eomitiis mannorea sumus. ct tecta factiiri. cnqiic cingenius 
excetaaporticii, ut mille passiiinn conficiatnr. Siimil ad- 
jungetur hule operi, villa ctiam imbliea—Ad Att. iv. l(i. 

* I'aiilliis in medio foro luisilioam jam pictie texuit, 
iisdem antiquis (Xilumnis: iibnii aiitcm. qiiam looavit, 
faeit magnilicentissimam. Nilill gratiiis illo nurtiumeuto, 
niliil gloriosius.—Ibid. 


ther for that purjiose by the senate*. His power, 
however, was but short-lived, being transferred 
every five days from one interrex to another, till an 
election of consuls could be obtained ; but the tri¬ 
bunes, whose authority was absolute while there 
were no consuls to control them, continued fierce 
against any election at all: some were for reviving 
the ancient dignity of military tribunes ; but that 
being unpopular, a more plausible scheme was 
taken up and openly avowed, of declaring Pom])cy 
dictator. This gave great apprehensions to the 
city, for the memory of Sylla’s dictatorship ; and 
was vigorously opposed by all the chiefs of the 
senate, and especially by Cato. Pompey chose to 
keep himself out of sight, and retired into the 
country to avoid the suspicion of affecting it.— 
“ The rumour of a dictatorship,” says Cicero, “ is 
disagreeable to the honest; but the other things 
which they talk of are more so to me : the whole 
afliiir is ilrcaded, but Hags. Pompey flatly dis¬ 
claim." it, though he never denied it to me before : 
the tri'iune Hirrus will probably be the proinntor. 
Good gods ! how silly and fond of himself without 
a rival 1 At Pompey’s request, 1 have, deterred 
Crassus Junianus, who pays great regard to me, 
from meddling with it. It is hard to know whetlier 
Pompey really dCsires it or not; but if Hirrus stir 
in it, he will not eonvine.e us that he is averse, to 
it’'.” In another letter; “Nothing is yet done 
as to the dictatorship ; Pompey is still absent ; 
Appius in a great hustle; Hirrus preparing to 
projiose it ; but several are named as ready to inter¬ 
pose their negative. The people do not trouble 
their heads about it; the chiefs are against it ; I 
kee)i myself ijuiet''.” Cicero’s friend, Milo, was 
irresolute how to aet on this occasion ; he was 
forming an interest for the consulship ; and if he 
declared against a dictatorship, was afraid of mak¬ 
ing Pomjiey his enemy ; or if he should not help 
the opponents, that it would be carried by force : 
in both which cases, his own pretensions were sure 
to be disapjiointed : he was inclined therefore to 
join in the ojiposition, but so far only as to repel 
any violence'’. 

The tribunes in the mean time were growing 
every day more and more insolent, aniT engrossing 
all jiower to themselves; till Q. Pompeius Rufus, 
the grandson of -Sylla, and the most factious 
espouser of a dictator was, by a resolute decree 
of the senate, eommitteil to prison : and Pompey 
himself, upon his return to the city, finding the 
greater ami h<*tter part utterly averse, to his dicta¬ 
torship, yielded at last, after an interregnum of six 
months, that Cn. Domitius Calviuus, and M. Mes- 

« Vide Aecon. armiment. in Milim. 

(■ Kumor diidatnris injneiitidus lioiiis * mitii ettam mairis 
quse loqmintur. tied tota res ct timetur ct rcfripcKcit. 
Pnnipciiiu plniio se ncp:nt vcllc: iintca ipse mihi non ncgc- 
bat. Hirrus auetor fore videtur. O dii, qiiam ineptns, ct 
quam sc limans sine rivaii! Itrassiim Juniuniim, iioiiiinimi 
milii deditum, per me deterriiit. Velit, nolit, scire diili- 
cile cst. Ilirro lamcn agento, nolle sc non probiibit—Ad 
Quint, iii. U. 

I)c dictntorc tamen actum nihil cst. I’ompeius atavit: 
Appius miscct: liirrus parat; multi interccssorcs iiiimc- 
rantur: populus non curat: priucipcs iiolunt: ego quiowo. 
—Ibid. 9. 

•t Hoc horret Milo—ct si illc dictator fiictiis sit, pwnc 
diifldit. Intcrci’ssorem dietaturir si jiiverit inauii ct pric- 
sidio suo 1'omiM‘ium metult iniinicino ; si non juverit, 
timet, no per vim perfcratiir.—Ibid. II. 
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gala, should be declared consuls'. These were 
agreeable likewise to Caesar: Cicero had particu¬ 
larly recommended Messala to him; of whom he 
says, in a letter to his brother, “As to your 
reckoning Me.ssala and Ca!vinu.s sure consuls, you 
agree with what w» think here; for I will be 
answerable to Caesar for Messala^” 

But after all this bustle about a dictator, there 
seems to have been no great reason for being much 
A. uan. 7(10. ob'aid of it at this time; for the 
cir. St. republic was in so great a disorder 
ross. that nothing less than the dictatorial 
CN. DOMtTiiis power could reducie it to a tolerable 
CAi.vi.Nos, state : .some good of that kind might 
M. vALKHii's reasonably be exjiected from Pompey, 
MESSAI.A. without the fear of any great harm, 
while there was so sure a check ujnm him as 
CiGsar; who, upon any exorbitant use of that 
power, would have bad the senate and all the 
better sort on his side, by the specious pretence of 
us.serting the public liberty. Ciceno, therefore, 
judged rightly in thinking that there were other 
things which might be apprehended, and seemed 
likely to happen, that, in their present situation, 
were of more dangerous conscuuence than a dicta¬ 
torship. 

There had scarce been so lon^ an inte.rregnnm 
in Rome since the expulsion of their kings ; during 
which all public business, and especially all judicial 
proceedings, were wholly interrui)ted : which ex¬ 
plains a jocose passage in one of t;i(^ero’s letters to 
Trebaliiis: “If you had not already,” say.s be, 
“ been absent from Rome, you wcmld certainly 
have run away now ; for what business is there for 
a lawyer in so many interregnums1 advise all 
my clients, if sued in any action, to move every 
interrex twice for more time : do n*t you think 
that I have learned the law of you to good pur¬ 
pose 

He now began a correspondence of letters with 
Curio> a young senator of distinguished birth and 
parts ;'who, upon his first entrance into the forum, 
had been committed to his care, and was at this 
time quaestor in Asia. He was possessed of a large 
and splendid fortune by the late death of his father; 
so that Cicero, who knew his high spirit and ambi¬ 
tion, and that he was formed to do much good or 
hurt, to his country, was desirous to engage him 
early in the interests of the republic, and, by instil- 
liiig great and generou.s sentiments, to inflame him 
with a love of true glory. Curio had sent orders 
to his agents at Rome to proclaim a show of gladi¬ 
ators in honour of his deceased father; hut Cicero 
stopped the declaration of it for a while, in hopes 
to dissuade him from so great and fruitless an ex- 
pense**. He foresaw that nothing was more likely 
to corrupt his virtue than the ruin of his fortunes ; 
' Vide Dio, xl. i>. 141. 

i MeHsalaiii quod cerium consnlcm eiim Domitio niimo- 
ratis, niliil a nostra ojiinioiic dissentitis. Kgo Mossalam 
Cffisari iirwatiibo.—Ad Uuint. iii. 8. 

e Nisi ante Itoma profectiis esses, nunc earn certo rclin- 
queres. ttuis cnlm tot iuterregnis jiiriscnnsiiltiim desi- 
derat ? Ego omnibus, unde petitur, boo oonsilii dederim, 
ut a singulis inteiTcgibus binas advocationcs pnstiilent. 
Satisne tibi videor abs to jus civilo didicissc?—Ep. Earn, 
vil. II. ’ 

b Bupe studium non defuit declarandnnim munerum 
tuo nomine: sed neo mihi plucuit, ncc einquam tiiorum. 
quldquam te absente fieri, quod tibi, cum venisses, non 
esset integrum, ice, —Ep. Fam. IL 3. 


or to make him a dangerous citizen, than prodi¬ 
gality, to which he was naturally inclined, and 
which Cicero for that reason was the more de¬ 
sirous to check at his first .setting out: but all his 
endeavours were to no purpose: Curio resolved to 
give the show of gladiators; and by a continual 
profusion of his money, answerable to this begin¬ 
ning, after he had acted the patriot for some time 
with credit and applause, was reduced at last to 
the necessity of selling himself to Cse.sar. 

'I'liere is but little of politics in these letters 
besides some general complaints (if the lost and 
desperate state of the republic : in one of them, 
after reckoning up the various subjects of epistolary 
writing, “.Shall 1 joke with yon then,” tMys he, “in 
my letters ? On iny eonscienee, there is not a 
citizen, I believe, who can laugh in these times : or 
shall I write something serious." But what can 
Cicero write seriously to Curio, unless it he on tlie 
republicwhere my case at present is such, that I 
have no inclination to write what 1 do not think'.” 
Ill another, after putting him in mind of the incre¬ 
dible ex|)eclation which was entertained of him ut 
Rome, “ Not that 1 am afraid (says he) that your 
virtue should not come up to the opinion of the 
public, but rather that you find nothing worth 
caring for at your return, all things arc so ruined 
and oppressed : hut I ipiestion whether it he pru¬ 
dent to say so much.—It is your part, however, 
whether you retain any hopes, car quite despair, to 
ado1-n yourself with all tho.se aceoniplishments 
whieh can ijualify a citizen, in wretched times and 
profligate morals, to restore the republic to its 
ancient dignity 

The first news from abroad after the inauguration 
of the’ consuls, was of the miserable death of Cras- 
.sus and his son I’uhlins, w'ith the total defeat of 
his army by the I’arthians. This was one of the 
greatest blows that Rome had ever received from a 
foreign enemy, and for whicli it was ever after 
meditating revenge : the Roman writers generally 
imputed it to Crassus’s contempt of the auspices; 
as some Christians have since charged it to his 
sacrilegious violation of the temple of Jerusalem, 
which he is s.aid to have plundered of two millions ; 
both of them with equal su|)erstition pretending to 
unfold the counsels of heaven, and to fathom those 
dejiths which arc declared to be unsearchable'. 
The chief and immediate concern which the city 
felt on this oceasion, was for the detriment that 
the republic had suffered, and the danger to which 
it was exposed, by the loss of so great an army ; 
yet the pi iiiciii:il mischief lay in what they did not 
at first regard, and seemed rather to rejoice at, the 
loss of Crassus himself. For after the death of 

* .locerne tecum per litcnis t civcin niebereulo lum puto 
esse, qui tcuiporiliUH his ridere possit. An graviiis illiquid 
scribani ? tim'd est quod possit ginviter a t'iecronc siTibi 
ad C^urioncm, nisi de republiea ? Atqiic in boo Kciiorc liarc 
niea causa est, ut ncque ea, qua: nun sentin, vulitn serl- 
bere.—Ibid. 4. 

>* Non quo verenr nc tua virtue opinion! Iioniinnm non 
respondeat: sed moliervule, nc cum veneris, non habeas 
jam quod cures: ita sunt oinuiu debilitata jam propc ct 
exstincta, &c.—Ibid. S. 

■ M. Crasso quid aceidcrit, vidomus dirorum obnuncia- 
tioue ncglecta.—Do Dio, i. It!. 

“Being for his impious sacrilege at Jerusalem justly 
destined to destruction, God did cast infatuations into all 
his councils, for the leading him thereto,”—Prideaux's 
Connect, part ii. p. HGi. 
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Julia, Crassus’s authority was the only means left 
of curbing the power of Ponapey and the ambition 
of Cwsar ; being ready always to support the 
weaker against the encroachments of the stronger, 
and keep tliem both within the bounds of a decent 
respect to the laws; but this check being now taken 
away, and the power of the empire thrown, as a 
kind of prize, between two, it gave a new turn to 
their several pretensions, and created a fresh com¬ 
petition for the larger share, which, as the event 
afterwards showed, must necessarily end in the 
subversion of the whole. 

Publius Crassus, who perished with his father in 
this fatal expedition, was a youth of an amiable 
character; educated with the strictest ctire, and 
perfectly instructed in all the liberal studies, he 
liad a ready wit and easy language ; was grave 
without arrogance, modest without lUigligence, 
adorned with all the accomplishments jtroper to 
form a principal citizen and leader of the republic: 
by th(! force of his own judgment he had devoted 
himself very early to the observance and imitation 
of Cicero, w'hom he peri)etually attended and 
reverenced v/itli a kind of filial pii'ty. Cicero con¬ 
ceived a mutual affection for liim, and observing 
his eager thirst of glory, was constantly instilling 
into him the true notion of it, and exhorting him 
to pursue that sure path to it which his ancestors 
had left beaten and traced out to him, through the 
gradual ascent of civil honours. But by sesving 
under Caisar in the tTallic wars, he had learnt, as 
he fantned, a shorter way to fame and j)ower than 
wdiat Cicero had been inculcating ; and having 
signalised himself in a campaign or two ns a 
soldier, was in too much haste to he a general, 
when Cicsar sent him at the head of a thousand 
horse to the assistance of liis father in the Parthian 
war. Here t)ie vigour of his youth and courage 
carried him on so far in the pursuit of an enemy 
whose cliief art of conquest consisted in flying, that 
he had no way left lo escajie but what his high 
spirit disdained, by the desertion of his troojis and 
a precipitate fliglit ; so that finding himself o])- 
pressed with numbers, cruelly wounded, and in 
danger of falling aUve into the hands of the I’ar- 
tiiians, he (diose to die by tlie swoi il of his ai nunir- 
hcarer. “ Thus, while he. aspired,” as Cicero says, 
“ to the fame of another Cyras or Alexander, he 
fell short of that glory which luuny of his prede¬ 
cessors had reaped from a succession of honours 
conferred by their country as tlie reward of their 
services ” 

By the death of young Crassus, a place became 
vacant in the <;ollege of augurs, for which Viccro 
declared himself a candidate: nor was any one so 
hardy as to appear against him, except Hirriis, the 
tribune, who, trusting to the popularity of his office 

Hoc raagis sum Publio deditiis, quod mo <|iiiniquuin a 
jtuf’ritia sempor, tamcn lute tempore maxi inc. sicut altcrum 
pareutuin ct obaervat et diliRit.—Kp. Finn. v. H. 

P. Orassum cx onml nobilttate adolcsccntem dllcxi 
pliiriinum, &e.—Ibid. xiii. 1 «. 

Oum P. Crnsso, cum Initio oitatis ad amicitiam sc meam 
contulisaet, aa'jie cgisso mo arbitror, cum eiim vebomentls- 
simo iiortarcr, ut earn laudis viam rectissimam esse duceret, 
quam majoros cjus el tritam rcliquissent. Erat enim cum 
jnstitutus optime, tum^ plane perfecteque eruditus. In- 
eratque et ingenium satis acre, et orationis non inclegans 
copia: prastereaque sine arrogontia gravis esse videbatur, 
et sine segnitie vereoundus, dto.—^Vido Brut. p. 407; it- 
Plutarch, in Crass. 


and Pompey’s favour, had the vanity to pretend to 
it; but a competition so unequal furnished matter 
of raillery only to Cicero, who was chosen without 
any difficulty or straggle with the unanimous apjiro- 
bation of the whole body". This college, from the 
last regulation of it by Sylla, consisted of fifteen, 
who were all persona of the first distinction in 
Rome. It was a priesthood for life, of a character 
indelible, which no crime or forfeiture could efface. 
The priests of all kinds were originally chosen by 
their rollcgcs, till Domitius, a tribune, about fifty 
years before, transferred the choice of them to the 
people, whose authority was held to be supreme in 
■sacred a,s well as civil affairs". This ai;t was reversed 
by Sylla, and the'ancient right restored to the 
colleges ; but Labienus, when tribune in Cicero’s 
<mtisulsbip, recalled the law of Domitius, to facili¬ 
tate Cmsar’s advancement to the high-priesthood. 
It was necessary, however, that every candidate 
should lie nominated to the people by two augurs, 
who gave a solemn testimony, upon oath, of his 
dignity and fitness for the office ; this was done in 
Cittern’s ease by Pompey and Hortensius, the two 
most eminent members of tlie college; and after 
the election, he was installed with all the usual 
formalities by iy>rtensiasi'. 

As in the last year, so in this; tlie factions of 
the city prevented the choice of consul.s : the can¬ 
didates, T. Annins Milo, Q,. Metellus Scqiio, and 
P. Plautius llypsieus, pushed on their several in¬ 
terests witli such open violence and bribery, as if 
the consulsliip was to be carried only by money or 
arms'i. Clodius was putting in at the same time 
for the pruetorship, and employing all his credit 
and interest to disajipoint Milo, by whose obtain¬ 
ing the conj^til.slii}i he was sure to be eclipsed and 
controlled in the exercise of his subordinate magis¬ 
tracy. Pompey was wholly averse to Milo, who 
did not pay him that court which ite expected, but 
seemed to affect an iudependeney, and to trust to 
his own strength ; while tlie other two comjictitors 
were wholly at his devotion. Uypsmus had been 
liis quatstor, and always his creature ; and he de¬ 
signed to make Seipio his fallier-in-law, by marry¬ 
ing his daughter Cornelia, a lady qf celebrated 
uctminplishments, the widow of young Crassus. 

Cict^ro, on the otlier liand, served Milo to the 
utmost of his power, and ardently wished his suc¬ 
cess : this he owed to Milo’s constant attachment 
to him, whicdi, at all hazards, he now re.solved to 
! repay. I'lie affair, however, was likely to give him 
j miicli trouble, as well from tlie difficulty of the 
o|)positioii as from Milo’s own conduct and un¬ 
bounded prodigality, which threatened the ruin of 
all his fortunes. In a letter to his brother, who 
I was still with Csesar, he says, “ Nothing can be 
I more wretched than these men and these times: 

" Qiionindo Hirruni putas auguratus tui eonipotitorom. 

<—Ep. Fain. viii. 3. 

" Atque line idem do ceetcris saoerdotiis Cn. Bomitius 
tribuims plebis tulit, 6lc _Bu laig, Ag. ii. 7. 

P Uun cnim tempore me augurem a tote oollegio expeti- 
tunvCii. Fouipeius et Q. Hortensius nominaveruut; ncqtio 
enim Ucebat a pluribus nominari.—Pliil. ii. 2. 

Cnoptatum me ab eo in collegium recordabar, in qno 
Juratus judicium dignitatis mese feocrat: et inauguriituin 
ab eodem, exquo, augurum institutls in parentis earn loco 
eolere debebam.—^Brut. inil. 

a Plutarch, in Caton. 

r Occurrebat ei, manjam ac debilero prasturam suani 
futuram consule Milena—Pro MUouc, 9. 
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wherefore, since no pleasure can now be had from 
the republic, I hnow not why 1 should make my¬ 
self uneasy. Books, study, quiet, my country- 
houses, and, above aU, my children, are my sole 
delight. Milo is my only trouble: I wish his con¬ 
sulship may put an end to it; in which I will not 
take less pains than I did in niy own, and yon will 
assist us there also as you now do. All things 
stand well with him, unless some violence defeat 
us ! I am afraid only how his money will hold out ; 
for he is mad beyond all bounds in the magnificence 
of liis shows, which he is now prej)aring at the ex¬ 
pense of two hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; 
but it shall be my care to check his iuconsiderate- 
ness in this one article as far as I am able*,” See. 

In the heat of this competition, Curio was coming 
home from Asia, and expected shortly at Rome; 
whence Cicero sent an express to meet him on the 
road, or at his landing in Italy, with a most earnest 
and pressing letter to engage him to Alilo's in¬ 
terest. 

M. T. Cicero to C. Curio. 

‘‘ Before we had yet heard of your coming to¬ 
wards Italy, I sent away S. Villius, Milo’s friend, 
with this letter to you ; hut when your 
^'cmT^M ' '*’®® supposed vo be near, and 

it was known for certain that you had 
left Asia and were upon the road to Rome, the im¬ 
portance of the subject left no room to fear that we 
should be thought to send too hastily, when we were 
desirous to have it delivered to you as sooji as 
possible. If my services to you, fhrio, were really 
so great as they are proclaimed to be by you, rather 
than considered by me, I should be more reserved 
in asking, if I had any great favour to beg of you : 
for it goes hard with a modest man tosisk anything 
considerable of one whom he takes to be obliged to 
him, lest he be thought to demand rather than to 
ask, and to look upon it as a debt, not as a kin<l- 
ness. But since your scrvi(!es to me, so eminently 
displayed in my late troubles, are known to all to 
be the greatest,—and it is the part of an ingenuous 
mind to wish to be more obliged to those to whom 
we are already much obliged,—! made no scruple 
to beg of yc'j, by letter, what, of all things, is the 
j! most important and necessary to me. For 1 am 
11 not afraid lest I should not be able to sustain the 
weight of all your favours, though ever so numer¬ 
ous, being confident tliat there is none so great 
which my mind is not able both fully to contain 
and amply to requite and illustrate. 1 have placied 
all my studies, pains, care, industry, thoughts, and 
in short my very soul, on Milo’s consulship; and 
have resolved with myself to expect from it not 

• Itsque ex rorubliea qunniani nihil jam vnluptatis 
capi potest; our stomacher, iiescio. Literse me et stadia 
nostra, ct <itiiim; villa^que deleetant. iiiaxiiiteque pueri 
nostri. Angit unus Miln. fiod velini ilneni iifferut eonsu- 
latiis; in quo enitnrnon minus qiuim sum cnisus in nostro; 
tuque istinc, quod faois, wijuviibis. De quo ewtera (nisi 
plane vis eripiicrit) recte sunt: de re fomiliuri tiaieo. 

*0 Sk fiaivcTou ovK fr* dvexTws— 
qnl liidoB 11. S. ixs?. comparet. Cujtis in hoc uno ineonsi- 
derontiam ct ego sustinclto, ut potcro.—Ad ttuiiit. Hi.!). 

Cicero had great reasons fop the apprelicnsions which he 
expresses on account of Milo’s extravagance: for Milo had 
already wasted three estates In giving plays and sliows to 
the people; and when he went soon after into exile, was 
found m owo still above half a million of our money.— 

! I’lln. xxxvi. 15; Ascon. Argnm. h. Milon. 


I 

only the common fruit of duty, but the praise even I 
of piety: nor was any man, 1 believe, ever so soli- I 
citous for his own safety and fortunes, ns I am for j 
his honour, on which 1 have fixed all my views and 
hopes. Yon, I perceive, can be of such service to ' 
him, if you please, that, we shall have no occasion i 
for anything farther. We have already with us the 
good wishes of all the honest, engaged to him by his | 
tribunate; and, as you will imagine also, I hope, : 
by his attachment to me : of the populace and the j 
multitude, by the magnificence of his shows and the : 
generosity of bis nature: of the youth and men of 
interest, by his own peculiar credit or diligence 
among tlial sort: be has all my assistance likewise, 
wlii<!h, though of lillle weiglit, yet being»allowed by 
all to be just atid due. to him, may pcrhaj>s be of 
some infliunice. What we want, is a captain and 
leader, or a pilot, as it were, of all those winds ; 
and were we to choose one out of the whole city, 
we eould not find a man so fit for the i>nr])ose as 
you. Wherefore, if from all the pains wliicli I am 
now taking for Milo, you can bclicvi; me to be 
mindful of benefits ; if grateful, if a good man, if 
worthy, in short, of your kindness, 1 beg of you to 
relieve my present solieituih;, and lend your help¬ 
ing hand to my praise ; or, to s])eak more truly, 
to my safety. As to T. Annins him.scif, J promise 
you, if you embrace him, that you will not find a 
man of a greater mind, gravity, constanev, or of 
greater affection to yon : and as for myself, you 
will add such a lu.strc and iVe.sb dignity to me, tliat 
I shall readily own you to have shown the same 
zeal for my honour which you exerted Irefore for 
my preservation. If 1 was not sure, from what I I 
have already said, that you would see liow much 1 | 

take my duty to be iiitere.sted in this afl'air, and 
how much it eoneerns me not only to sti'ugglc, but 
even to fight for Milo’s success, 1 should jiress you 
still farther ; but } now recommend and tlirow the 
whole cause, and myself also with it, into your 
hands; and beg of you to assure yourself of this 
one thing, that if 1 oliiaiii this favour from you, 1 
shall be more indebted almo.st to you than even to 
Milo himself; since my safety, in which 1 was 
principally assisted by him, was not so dear as the 
j>iety of showing my gratitude will he agreeable to 
me ; wliicli, I am persuaded, 1 shall he able to effect 
by your assistance. Adieu*.” 

'The senate and the better sort were generally in 
Milo’s interest; hut three of the tribunes were vio¬ 
lent against him,—Q. Pompeius Rufus, Munatins 
Plancns Bursa, and Sallust the historian ; the other 
seven were his fast friends ; but above all, M. Cie- 
lius, who, out of regard to Cicero, served him with 
a particular zeal. But while all things were pro¬ 
ceeding very prosperously in his favour, and nothing 
seemed wanting to crown his success but to bring 
on the election, which his adversaries for that rea¬ 
son were labouring to keep back, all his hopes and 
fortunes were blasted at once by an unhapiiy ren¬ 
contre with his old enemy Clodius, in which Clodius 
was killed by his servants, and by his command. 

Their meeting was wholly accidental, on the 
Appian road, not far from the city : Clodius coming 
home from the country towards Rome; Milo going , 
out about three in the afternoon : the first on horse¬ 
back, with three companions, and thirty servants . 
wellarraed ; the latter in a chariot, with his wife , 


• Ep. Fam. ii. C. 
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and one friend, but with a much greater retinue, 

' and among them some gladiators. The servants 
on both sides began presently to insult each other, 
when Clodius, turning briskly to some of Milo’s 
men who were nearest to him, and threatening them 
with his usual fierceness, received a wound in the 
shoulder from one of the gladiators ; and after re¬ 
ceiving several more in the general fray, which 
instantly ensued, finding his life in danger, was 
fonjcd to fly for shelter into a ucighbonritig tavern. 
Milo, heated by this success, and the thoughts of 
revenge, and reflecting that he had already done 
enough to give his enemy a great advantage against 
him, if liuvvas left alive lo j)ursue it, resolved, what¬ 
ever was the conser|uence, to have the 2 deasure of 
destroying him ; and so ordered the house to he 
stormed, and f'lodius to he dragged out and mur. 
dered. The master of the tavern was likewise killed, 
with eleven of C'loilius’ servants, while the rest 
saved themselves by flight : so that Clodiiis’s body 
was left in the road where it fell, till .S. Tedius, a 
senator, lin|)peiiing to come by, took it nj) into his 
cliaise, and brought it with him to Rome ; where it 
was exposed in that condition, all covered with blood 
anil wounds, to the view of the ]) 0 ))ulace, who flock¬ 
ed about it in crowds to lament the miserable fate 
of their leader. The next day, the mob, headed by 
.S. (ilodins. a kinsman of I lie deceased, and one of 
his cliief incendiaries, carried the body naked, so as 
all the wounds might he seen, into the forunt, and 
jdaeed it in the rostra; wlicre tlie three tribunes, 
Milo’s enemies, were prepared to harangue upon it 
in a style suited to the lamentable occasion, by which 
they inflamed tlieir mcreenaries to sucli a height of 
! fury, that, snatching up the body, tliey ran away 
with it into the senate-house, and tearing uji the 
heiiehcs, I allies, ami everything combustible, dre.ssed 
; up a fuiieral-jiile u|)on the siioR and, together with 
the bmly, burnt the. house itself, with a basilica also, 
i or public hall adjoining, called the I’oreiaii ; and in 
the same fit of madness jirocceded to storm the 
I house of Milo, and of M. Lepiilus, the interrex, 
but were rciiulsed in both attacks with some loss ". 

, These extravagancies raised great indignation in 
' the city, and gave a turn in favour of Milo, who, 
looking upon himself as undone, was meditating 
nothing before but a voluntary exile ; hut nnw tak- 
, ing courage, he ventured to ajijiear in public, and 
was introdueed into the rostra by Ciulius, where he 
made his defence to tlic jieojile; and, to mitigate 
I their resentment, distributed tliroiigli all the tribes 
above three jiouiids a man, to every jioor citizen. 

I lint all his iiain.s and expense were to little jiur- 
: pose; for the three tribunes employed all the arts 
of jiarty and faction to keep nii the ill humour of 
, the populace ; and what was more fatal, I’ompey 
, would not he brought into any measures of accom- 
. mod;»ting the matter; so that the tumult still 
ine.reasiiig, the senate passed a dei-rce, that the 

“ (In.anquani ro vera, fiierat pugna fortuita.—Ruintil. 

■ vi. 

I ’EAirlffOV —pHoif Toy (frArou TeAeuT^cavTos ayroO, 

; f) Toy Tpay^uaToi, fl irepiyiyvoiro, —Dio, 

xl.p. 143. 

I Milo, ut cognovit viilncratum Clodlum, cum sibi iotIcii- 
1 loshis illud ctiam, vivo t»o, ftjtnriim intelligoret^oceiso 
I aiitcni magnum solatium esset liabitiinis, etiam si sub- 
! cunila p<vna cssot, (?xtiirb(iri tabemam Jiissit,—Ita Clodius 
] lutcns cxtraetiis cst, miilti.squo viilnoribua coufcctus, &c. 
i —AscoiiU Arguin. iu Miiou. 
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iiiterrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, 
should take care that the republic received no de¬ 
triment; and that Pompey, in particular, should 
raise a body of troops for the common security, 
which he presently drew together from all parts of 
Italy. In this confusion, the rumour of a dictator 
was again industriously revived, and gave a fresh 
alarm to the senate; who, to avoid the greater 
evil, resolved presently to create Pompey the single 
consul: so that the interrex, Servius Snlpicius, 
declared his election accordingly, after an inter¬ 
regnum of near two months*. 

Pomj)ey aiijdied himself immediately to calm the 
public disorders, and published several new laws 
I>repared by him for that purpose. 

A. cHB. 701. Qjjg gf tiienj to appoint a special 
nr. 6.>. commission to inquire into Clodius’s 
** ■ death, the burning of the senate-house, 
Siitc VoUega. the attack on M. Lepidus,—and 
to appoint an extraordinary judge, of 
consular rank, to preside in it: a second was 
against bribery and corruption in elections, with 
the infliction of new and severer penalties. By 
these laws the method of trials was altered and the 
length of them limited: three days were allowed 
for the examination of witnesses, and the fourth 
fur the sentence ; on which the accuser was to have 
I wo hours only lo enforce the charge, the criminal | 
three for his defence^: which regulation Tacitus ! 
seems lo consider as tlie first step towards the ruin 
of the Roman eloquence, by imposing reins as it 
were u|wn its free and ancient course*. Cmlius 
0 |i 2 )osed his negative to tliese laws, as being rather 
Ijrivilcges than laws, and provided particularly 
against Milo; but he was soon obliged to withdraw 
it, u)ioii Poaqtey's declaring that he would support 
them by force of arms. 'J'iie three tribunes all the 
while were perjietually haranguing and terrifying 
the city with forged stories of magazines of arms 
prejrared by Milo for massacring his enemies and 
burning the city, and jiroduced their creatures in 
tlic rostra to vouch the truth of them to the people. 
I'liey charged him f)articularly with a design against 
Pompey’s life, and brought one Liciuius, a killer 
of the victims for sacrifice, to declai;p that Milo's 
servants had confessed it to him in their cups, and 
then endeavoured to kill him lest be should dis¬ 
cover it; and to make his story the more credible, 
showed a slight wound in his side, made by himself, 
which he aflirmed to have been given by the stroke 
of a gladiator. Pomj>ey himself confirmed this 
fact, and laid an account of it before the senate; 
and, by doubling his guard, affected to intimate a 
real apprehension of danger*. Nor were they less 
industrious to raise a clamour against Cicero ; and 
in order to deter him from pleading Milo’s cause, 
threatened him also with trials and prosecutions, 
giving it out cverywliere that Clodius was killed 
indeed by the hand of Milo, but by the advice and 
contrivance of a greater man'’. Yet such was bis 

* Vide Dii>, ibid.; ot Ascan. Argimi. 

r Ibid. 

* Primus tertio consulatu Tn. Pompeins astrinxit, 
imiiOHUiiquo vcluti fraaios oloqiientia;, die.—^Dialos. du 
Orator. 30. 

* AudienduH I’opa TAcinius, tiescio qui dc Circo ninximo, 
servos Milonis spud so elirios factos oonfessos esse, dc inter- 
Keiendo Cn. Poiiipeio conjurasse—do amicorum sentcutia 
rom dufort ad seiiatum.—Pro Milone, 24, 

b Bcitis. Jr,dices, fuisse, qui in line roKatione suadenda 
dlcerent, Alilonis nianu ewdom esso factum, consilio vero 
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constancy to his friend, says Asconius, that neither 
the loss of popular favour, nor Pompey’s suspicions, 
nor his own danger, nor the terror of arms, could 
divert him from the resolution of undertaking 
Milo’s defence'. 

But it was Pompey’s influence and authority 
which ruined Milo'*. He was the only man in 
Rome who had the power either to bring him to a 
trial or to get him condemned : not that he was 
ronccrned for Clodins’s death, or the munncr of it, 
but pleased rather that the republic was freed at 
any rate from so pestilent a demagogue ; yet he 
resolved to take tlie benefit of the occasion for 
getting rid of Milo too, from whose ambition and 
high spirit he had cairsc to apprehend no less 
trouble. He would not listen therefore to any 
overtures which were made to him by Milo’s 
friends ; and when Milo offered to drop his suit for 
the consulship, if that would satisfy him, he 
answered tliut he would not concern himself with 
any man’s suing or desisting, nor give any obstruc¬ 
tion to the power and inclination of the Roman 
people. lie attended the trial in person with a 
strong guard, to preserve jieace and jirevent any 
violence from either side. There were many clear 
and positive jiroofs produced against Milo, though 
some of them were supposed to be forged : among 
the rest, the vestal virgins deposed that a woman 
unknown came to them in Milo’s name to discharge 
a vow said to be made by him on the account of 
Clodius’s death'. 

When the examination was over, Aliinatius 
Plancus called the people together and exhorted 
them to appear in a full body the next day, when 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their 
sentiments in so public a manner that t]ie criminal 
might not be sufl’ered to escape; wiiieh Cicero 
reflects upon in the defence as an insult on the 
liberty of the bench *. Early in the morning, on 
the eleventh of April, the shops were all shut and 
the whole city gathered into the forum, where the 
avenues were possessed by Pompey’s soldiers, and 
he himself seated in a conspicuous part to overlook 
the whole proceeding, and hinder all disturbance. 
The accusers were, young Appius, the nephew of 
Clodius, M.‘Antonius, and J’. Valerius,—who, 
according to the new law, employed two hours in 
supporting their indictment. Cicero was the only 
advocate on Milo’s side ; but as soon as he rose 
up to speak he was received with so rude a clifpiour 
by the Clodians, that he was much discomposed 
and daunted at his first setting out, yet recovered 
spirit enough to go through his speech of three hours, 
which was taken down in writing and published as 
it was delivered, though the copy of it now extant is 
supposed to have been retoiiclied and corrected by 
him afterwards, for a present to Milo hi his exiled. 

majorls alienjus: videlicet mo latronein et sicarium abjocti 
homines doscTibcbant.—Pro Milonc. it). 

e Tnnta tamen constuntiii iie tides fiiit CicosoniH, nt non 
poptill a 80 ulionationc!, non Cn. i*oni|)Oii suspicionibiiH, 
non perienU futuri metu.—non uriiiis, qua’ palam in Milo- 
nem sunipta erunt, deterreri potuorit a defensione ejus.— 
Ascon. Argura. in Milou. 

d Milnnem roum non mngis invidia facti, quam Pompeii 
damnavit voluntas.—Veil. Pat. it. 47. 

« Ascon. Argum. in Milon. 

tut intelligatis contrahestomam iliam concioncm liciiro 
vobis, quod sentiatis, libcrc judicare.—Pro Milonc, 26; 
Ascon. Argum, 

g Cicero, cum inciperet dicorc, acec]ttu8 cst acclamationo 


In the council of Milo’s friends, several were of 
opinion that he should defend himself by avowing 
the death of Clodius to be an act of public benefit: 
but Cicero thought that defence too desperate,—as 
it would disgust the grave, by opening so great a 
door to licence, and ottend the powerful, lest the 
precedent should he extended to themselves. But 
young Brutus was not so cautious ; wlio, in an 
oration which lie composed and published after- 
ward.s in vindication of Milo, maintained the killing 
of Clodius to he right and just, and of great service 
to the reiiuhlic*'. It was notorious, that ou both 
sides they had often threatened death to each other. 
Clodius especially had declared several tipies, both 
to the senate and the people, that Milo ought to 
he killed ; and that, if the eoii.siilship could U(\! be 
taken from him, his life could: and when Favonius 
asked him once what hojies he could have of 
playing his mad jirauks wliile Milo was living, he 
replied, that in three or four days at most he should 
live no more; which was spoken just three days 
before the fatal rencounter, and attested by Favo¬ 
nius'. Since Milo then was charged with being 
the contriver of their meeting and the aggressor in 
it, and .several te.stimonies were produced to that 
purpose, Cicero chose to risk the I’ause on that 
issue, in hopes to jiersuade, what seemed to be the 
most probable, that Clodius actually lay in wait for 
Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and that 
Milo’," part was but a necessary act of self-defence. 
This ap])eared plausible, from the nature of their 
cqui])age and the circumstances in whicli they met: 
far though Milo’s company was the more numerous, 
yet it was much more cneumhered anil unfit for an 
engagement than his adversary’s ; he himself being 
in a chariot with his wile and all her women along 
witli him, while Clodius with his followers was on 
horseback, as if nnepared and ecpn]>pcd for fight¬ 
ing*'. He did not preclude himself however by this 
from the other pica, which he olien takes occasion 
to insinuate, that if Milo had really designed and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deserved 
honours instead of ]iuuishment, for cutting oil' so 
desperate and dangerous an enemy to the peace 
and liberty of Rome*. 

Clodiannriim—itaqno non ca. qua solitus orat euustaiitia 
dixit. Manet autem ilia ijuoque oxeepta ejus oratio.— 
Aseon- Argum. 

i' Ciini qiiiliusdum placuisset, ita defend! crimen, inter- 
iiei ('Indium pro republiea fiiisse, quam fnrinam M iirutu.s 
soeutiis est in ea oraiione, quam pro Milone eomposiiit, et 
edidit, quomvis non egisset, Ciceroni id non plaeuit.— 
Ibid. 

i ICtenim palam dictitabnt, consnintnm Miloni eripi non 
pohsi’, vitmn poase, Signifieavit lioc sa>po in senatu ; dixit 
in eoneione. Ituinetiam Uavoiiio, qnairimti ex eo:—liiia 
spe fiirerot, Miione vivo? Uespondit, triduo ilium, ad 
siimmum i|uatriduo peritnnim.—Pro Milone,!». 

J'ost diem turtiuni gesta res ust, quam dixerat.—ibid. 
16. 

*' interim cum scirct Clodius—^Iter solenne—^nccessarinm 
—Miloni esse Ijanuviiim—Itoina ipse profectus pridie est, 
ut ante smim fimdiim, quod re iutellectum cst, insidias 
Miloni collocaret—Milo autem cum in senatu fuisset cu 
die, quoad senatus dimissus est, domum venit, calc(K>s et 
vestimenta mutavit: paullisper, dum so uxor, ut fit, com- 
parat, commoratos est—obviam lit ei Clodius expoditiis in 
equu. nulla rheda, nullis impeilitiientis, nuUis Qncuis 
comitilius, sine uxore, quod nunqiuim fere; cum hie iiisi- 
diatur,—(Milo)—cum uxore in rhecbi vcheretur pennlatus, 
magno et impodlto et muliebri ac delicato anciliarum et 
puerorum emmitatu.—Pro Milone, 10; it. 21. 

1 Q.uamobrem si cruentum gladium tenons clamarot T. 
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In this speech for Milo, after he had shown the 
folly of paying such a regard to the idle nimonrs 
and forgeries of his enemies as to give them the 
credit of an examination, he touches Pompey’s 
conduct and pretended tears with a fine and 
masterly raillery; and from a kind of projdietic 
foresight of what might one day hapjicti, addresses 
himself to liim in a very pathetic maimer.—“ 1 
could not but applaud (says he) the wonderful 
diligence of Pompey in these inquiries : but to tell 
you freely what I think, those who are charged 
with the care of the whole republic are foi ced to 
hear many things whicli they would contemn if they 
were at libqfty to do it. He could not refuse an 
audience to that paltry fellow Licinius, who gave 
the information about Milo’s servants. 1 was sent 
for among the first of those friends by whose ad¬ 
vice he laid it before the siuiate, nnd wa.s, 1 own, 
in no small consternatum to see the gnardiiin botli 
of me and my country under so great an appre¬ 
hension ; yid, 1 could not help wondering that such 
credit whs given to :i hufeher. such regard to 
drnnkeu slaves, nnd how the wound in the man’s 
side, wiiicli seemed to be the prick only of a needle, 
could he taken for the stroke of a gladiator, lint 
Pompey was .showing his caution rather than his 
fear; and disposed to he susjiieious of everything, 
that you might liav'e reason to fear nothing. There 
was a rumour also that Cicsar’s house was attacked 
for several hours in the night : the neighboairs, 
though in so public a ]dacc, heard nothing at all of 
it; yet the afl'alr was thought (it to he impiired into. 
1 can never suspect a man of Pompey’s <■101110111 
courage of being timorous, nor yet think any 
caution too great, in one wlio has taken upon himself 
the <lefence of the whole n'jiuhlic. A .senator 
likewise, in a full house, affirmed lately in the 
Capitol that Milo hail a dagger under his gown at 
that very time. Milo strijiped himself presently ii. 
that most suered tenijilc, that, since his lii'e and 
manners would not give him credit, the thing itself 
might speak for him, which was found to he false 
and basely forged. Hut if after all Milo must still 
be feared, it is 110 longer the affair of Clodius hut 
your suspieions, Pompey, which wi- dread : your, 
your suspicions, 1 say, and spe.ak it so, that you 
may hear me. If those suspicions stick so close 
that they are never to he removed, if Italy must 
never he free from new levies nor the city from 
arms without Milo’s destruction, he would not 
scruple, such is his nature and his ]n-inei))les, to 
bid adieu to his country and submit to a voluntary 
exile ; hut at taking leave he would call upon thci-, 
O thou great one I as he now (lo<!s, to consider how 
unc.ertain and variable the condition of life is; how 
unsettled and iniamstant a thing fortune; what 
unfaithfulness there is in friends; what dissimula¬ 
tion suited to times and circumstances ; what 
desertion, what cowardice in our ilaiigers, even of 
those who are dearest to us. ’Phere will, there 
will I say, be a time, and the day will certainly 
come, when you, with safety still I hojie to your 
fortunes, though changed perhaps by some turn of 
the (ximmon times, which, as experience shows, 

Annius,—Adestc, qiueso, atquo audito elves: I*. Clodium 
interfeoi: ejas furores, qium niillis jam legiliiis, nullis 
judiuiis fro'naru poteramus, Ikk! ferro, atque liac doxtra a 

cttrvicibiis vestris lepuli, &o_Vos taiiti sceloris ultorem 

non Tuodo hnnoribus nullis afliciotis, sed otiam ad 8Ui>pll- 
cium rapi patiomini ?—Pro Milunc, 2», &c. 


will often happen to us all, may want the affection 
of the friendliest, the fidelity of the worthiest, the 
courage of the bravest man living,” 

Of one-and-fifty judge.s who sat u])on Milo, 
thirteen only acquitted and thirty-eight condemned 
him. The votes were usually given by ballot; but 
Cato, who ahsolvcil him, chose to give, his vote 
ojienly; and “if he liad done it earlier (says 
Velleius), would liavc drawn otiiers after him ; 
sini'e all were convinced that he who was killed 
was of all who had ever lived tiie most i>ernicious 
enemy to his country and to all good men".”. 
Milo went into exile at Marseilles a few days after 
his condemnation : liis debts were so great that he 
was glad to retire the sooner from the importunity 
of his creditors, for whose satisfaction his whole 
e.state was sold by public auction. Here Cicero 
still continued his care for him, and in concert 
with Milo’s friends, ordered one of his wife’s 
freedmen, I’hilotimus, to assist at the sale, anil to 
purchase the greatest jiart of tlie effects, iii order to 
dispose of them aftcrward.s to the he.st advantage for 
the benefit of Milo and his wife Pausta,if anything 
could be saved for them. Hut his intended service 
was not so well relishi-d by Milo as lie expected, 
for Philotiraus w#s suspected of jiiuying the knave 
and secreting part of the effects t.) his own use ; 
which gave Cicero great uneasiness, so that he 
pressed Atticus and Cadius to impure into the 
matter very narrowly, and oblige I’hilotimus “ to 
give satisfaction to Milo’s friends, and to see 
especially that his own repufution diil not suffer by 
the management of his servant".” Tlirough this 
whole struggle about Milo, Pompey treated Cicero 
with great humanity: he assigned him a “guard at 
the trial, foiigave all his labours for his friend, 
tliongh in opposition to liimsclf; and so far from 
resenting what he did, would not suffer other 
]>eopk'.’s resentments to huii. him''.” 

The next trial before the same tribunal, and for 
the s.ame crime, was of M. Saufciiis, one of Milo’s 
confiilants, charged with being the ringleader in 
storming the house and killing tHoilius. He was 
defended also l>y Cicero, and acipiitted only by one 
vote : hilt being accused a sei-ond time^ii the same 
account, though for a different fact, and again 
defcndeil by Cicero, tie was acipiitted by a great 
majority. Hut Sex. Ciodius, the captain of the 

Pro Mlbme, 24. 2.1, 2(1. 

" AI. I'ato ]>aUini fata absolvit sontentia, quuin si mntii- 
rlus tulissot. non ib^ftiisseut, qui sequeraiitiu’ cxuiupluni, 
probarentqiie eimi civeiii uecisimi, quo nemo perniciosior 
roipiiblicaiiieqiie Ixiiiis ininiieior vixeriit.—Veil. Pat. ii. 47 

<■ tliriKiliimi iiieum Ikhi fuerat, pritiium ut in jiotvstute 
nostril res eswt. nt* ilium mains emptor et ulicnus manci- 
piis, qiiip iieniiulta seuuni habet, spnliarct: deinde ut 
I’anstiv, eui cautum ille voluisset, rntum easet. Krat 
otiatu illud, nt ipst nos. si quid servari posset, quain fa- 
eillime servaremus. Kune rem totain perspieias velim— 
Si Ulc querltiir—Si idem P’ansta vult, Pliilotimus, ut ego 
ei eoram dixerani, inibiqiio iUe rccciicrat, no sit luvito 
Mibme in bonis.—Ad Att. v. 8; it. vi. 4. 

Quod ail I’hilotiiiii Ubertl oflioium ct bona Alilonis at- 
tinet, dcilimus operum utot Philotinins qiiam bonestissnie 
Miloni abseiitl, ejusque neecssnriis satis fueerec, et secun¬ 
dum ejiis /idem ut soitulitatcm existimatio tua conser- 
varotur.—Kp. I'am. viii. .3. 

P Qua liumanitate tulit contenfionoin menm pro Milono, 
adversunio Interdum nctionibus suia? Quo studio pm- 
vidit, no qua* nic iUius temporis invidia attingeret ? Cum 
me connilio, turn auctoritato, cum armis donique texit 
aids.—Ibid. iii. lU. 
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other side, had not the luck to escai>e so well, but 
was condemned and banished with several others 
of that faction, to the great joy of the city, for 
burning the senate-house, and the other violences 
committed upon CUodius’s death i. 

Poinpcy no sooner published his new law against 
bribery, than the late consular candidates Scipio 
and Hypsaius were severally impeached 
A. TiRB. 701. upon it, and being both of them no- 

cic. 8 . 1 . toriously guilty, were in great danger 
coss. being condemned : but Pompey, 

Sl’uN calling the body of the judges together, 

<j. c vs iLins hegged it of them ns a favour, that, 
MKTKLLi’s out of the great number of state 

scieto. criminals, they would remit Scipio to 

him; whom, after he had rescued 
from this jirosecution, he declared his colleague in 
the consulship for the last five months of the year, 
having first made him his father-in-law, by marry¬ 
ing his daughter Cornelia. The otlier candidate, 
Hy]>steus, was left to the mercy of the law ; ami 
being likely to fare the worse for Se.ipio’s escape, 
and to be made a sacrifice to the popular odium, 

. he watched an opj)ortunity of access to Pomjiey as 
he was coming out of his bath, and throwing him¬ 
self at his feet, implored his protei;tion : but though 
he liad been his quaestor, and ever obsequious to 
bis will, yet Pompey is said to have thrust him 
away with great liaugbtiuess and inliuinanity, telling 
him coldly that he would only spoil bis sujiper by 
detaining him'. 

Before the ei.d of the year. Cicero had some 
amends for tlie loss of his friend Milo, by the con¬ 
demnation and banishment: of two of the tributu-s, 
the common enemies of them both, (1. Pom))eius 
Rufus and T. Munatius Plancus Byrsa, for the 
violences of their tribunate, and burning the senate- 
i house. As soon as their office expired, Ciclius 
I accused the first, and Cicero himself the se<!ond ; 

the only cause, excepting that of Verres, in which 
I he ever acted the part of an accuser. But Bursa 
I had deserved it, both for his public behaviour in 
I bis oflice, and his personal injuries to Cicero, who 
I had defended and jireserved him in a former trial. 

I He depended on Pomjiey’s saving him, and bad no 
i ajjpreheiision of danger, since Pompey undertook 
to plead his cause before judges of ins own appoint¬ 
ing ; yet, by Cicer.o’s vigour in managing the 
; prosecution, he was condemned by a unanimous 
1 vote of the whole bencli“. Cicero was highly 
j pleased with this success, as he signifies in a letter 
to his friend Marius, which will explain the motives 
of his conduct in it. 

“ I know very well (says he) that you rejoice at 
Bursa’s fate, but you congratulate me too coldly. 
You imagine, you tell me, that for the sordidness 
of the man 1 take the less pleasure in it; but be¬ 
lieve me 1 have more joy from this sentence than 
from the death of my enemy; for in the first place 

s Ascon. Argimi. in Milnn. 

V Cn. autciii Puuipeius quom insolontcr? Uui ba1nc?o 
egressus, ante pedes sues prostrutilni Hypswuiii umliitus 
ruum et nubilcm virum et sibi amicurri, jiicontem rciiqiiit, 
cuntumeliusa voce proculcaturn. iSiliil enliii cum aliud 

agvre, quutii lit convivium Biiiim mcirarctur, rcspondlt_ 

Illo veru P. 8cipionciii, soco/iim suuin, Icgibiis noxiura, 
quos ipso tulerat. in ina-xinm qiiidoni renrum et illiistrium 
riiiiia. muncrisloco a judicibiis dopowxire.—Vnl. Mux, ix. 
a ; it. Plutarch, in I’oitip. 

■ Plancum, quimnnibusscntontiisuiaxiniuvcstrupiiuiKU 
cendeinnatus.—l*hil. vi. 4. 


I love to pursue rather by a trial than the sword, 
rather with the glory than the ruin of a friend, and 
it pleased me extremely to see ^ great an incli¬ 
nation of all honest men on my side against the 
incredible pains of one, tlie most eminent and i 
powerful: and lastly, what you will scarce think ■ 
possible, 1 hated this fellow worse than Clodius ■ 
himself; for I had attacked the one, but defended 
the otlier; and Clodius, vvhen the safety of the 
republic was risked upon my head, had something 
great in view, not indeed from his own strength, 
hut the help of those who could not maintain their 
ground whilst 1 stood firm : but this silly u|ie, out 
of a gaiety of heart, chose me particul|iriy for the 
object of Iris invectives, and persuaded those wlio 
envied me, tliat be would be always at their service 
to insult me at any warning. Wherefore I charge 
you to rejoice in good earnest; fur it is a great 
victory which we have won. No citizens were 
ever stouter than those who condemned liim, 
against so great a power of one by wlioui themselves 
were chosen judges,—^which they would never have 
done if they liad not made my cause and grief tlieir 
own. We are so distracted here by a multitude of 
trials and new laws, that our daily prayer is against 
all intcrealatious, that we may see you as soon as 
possible'.” 

Soon after the deiilh of Clodius, Cicero seems to 
have written liis treatise on laws", after the example 
of I’lato, whom of all writers he most lovcil to 
imitate ; for as Plato, after be had written on 
government in general, drew up ai body of laws 
adapted to that particular form of it which be hud 
been delineating; so (iicero chose to deliver his 
political sentiments in the same method*—not by 
translating Plato, but imitating bis manner in the 
explication of them. This work being designed 
then as a supplement or second volume to bis other 
upon the republic, was distributed probably, as 
that other was, into six books ; for we meet with 
some quotations among the ancients from the 
fourth and fifth, thougii there are but three now 
remaining, aud those in some places imperfect. 

In the first of these lie lays open the origin of law i 
and the source of obligation, which he derives 
from tlie universal nature of tilings, or, as he ex- 1 
plains it, from the consummate reason or will of 
the .Supreme Godr. In the other two books he : 
gives a body of laws conformable to bis own jilau 
and idea of a well-ordered city*: first, those which !. 
relate to religion and the worship of the gods ; 
secondly, those which prescribe tlie duties and | 
jiowers of the several magistrates from which the j 
peculiar form of each government is denominated. 

I Ep. Fam. vii. 2. " I>e Logib. ii. 17. 

» ISed lit vir doctiselmiis focit I’iato, atqne idem gruvis- 
siiniis philosiiphorura oinnluii), qui prinoeps do repiiblica 
I'unsorlpslt, idcinque soparatim de Icgibus cjus, id mihi i 
oredo ORse faciundura.—lie begib. ii. 6 . j 

>' Iluiic igitur video sapientiHsimoriim fuisso sententiam, ' 
logon ncqiie hominum ingeniis oxcngitutain, ncc scitum i 
aiiqiuid CBBO iKipulorum, sod Ktemum quidduin, quod , 
tinireraiim mundum regorot, imporandi proliibondiqiio 
sapiontio. Ita iirinoipcm legem illam ct ultimiuii nientum 
OSHO dieebont, omnia rationo aut cogentia aut vutimtis Dei. 

—tiiiamobrom icx vora atquo princeps—ratio oat recta 
summi Jovis.—Ibid. if. 4. 

» Nos aiitem quoniam—qua: do optima republica sen- 
tiromus, in sox librls ante diximus, acoommodabimus boo 
tcm|>oro legos ad ilium, quern probamus, civitatis statum, i 
—Ibid. Hi. 2. 1 
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These laws are generally taken from the old con¬ 
stitution or custom of Home*, with some little 
variation and temperament, contrived to obviate 
the disorders to which that republic was liable, 
and to give it a stronger turn towards the aristo- 
cratical side'’. In the other books which are lost, 
he had treated, as he tells us, of the jiarticular 
rights and privileges of the Roman people*'. 

Pom|>ey was preparing an inscription this sum¬ 
mer for the front of the new temple which he had 
lately built to Venus the Conqueress, containing, 
os usual, the recital of all his titles ; but in draw¬ 
ing it up, a question happened to be started about 
the mannevof expressing his third consulship, 
whether it should be by Consul Tertium or Tertio. 
This was referred to the principal critics of Rome, 
who could not, it seems, agree about it; sonic of 
them contending for the one, some for the other ; 
so that Pompey left it to Cicero to decide the 
matter, and to inscribe what he thought the best. 
But Cicero being unwilling to give judgment on 
cither side, when there were great authorities on 
both, and Varro among them, advised Pompey to 
abbreviate the word in ejuestion and order 'I'kiit. 
only to he inscribed, which fully declared the thing 
without determining the dispute. From this fact 
we may observe how nicely exact they were in this 
age, in preserving a propriety of language in their 
public monuments and inscriptions*'. 

Among the other acts of Pompey in this tlnrd 
consuhship, there was a new law against bribery 
contrived to strengthen tlie old ones that were 
already subsisting against it, “ by disqualifying all 
future consuls and privtors from holding any pro¬ 
vince till live years after the expiration of their 
magistracies for this was thought likely to give 
some check to the eagerness of suing and hriliing 
for those great offices, when the chief fruit and 
hcne.tit of them was removed to such a distance*'. 
But before the law pas.sed, Pompey took care to 
jirovide an excejition for himself, “ and to get the 
government of iSpain continued to him for five 
years longer, with an appointment of money for 
tile |iayment of liis troops and lest this should 
give offence to Cai.sar, if .something al.so of an 
extraordinary kind was not jirovided for him, he 
proposed a law to dispense with (Cesar’s absence in 
sWTig for the consulship, of which Caisar at that 
time seemed very desirous. Cselins was the pro- 
motor of this law, engaged to it by Cicero, at the 
joint request of Pompey and Ciesar^ and it was 
carried witli tlie eouenrrenee of all the tribunes, 
though not without difficulty and obstruction from 
the .senate; lint this unusual favour, instead of 
satisfying Caisar, served only, as Suetonius says, 
to raise his hopes and demands still higher*. 

* ICt si qua' forte a me iiodie rogabiintur, (|iiie non sint 
in noHtr.T. repiiblica nec fuorint, tanien erunt fore in moro 
qiii timi, lit lex, vaicbal.—He loigib. ii. 10. 

'• Nihil ti'ibiii; sano non niultuin, qiioii i>iitaretii no- 
vandnm in leKibus.—Ibid. iii. ii. *= Hiid. iii. 20 . 

*' Tliis story is told by Tiro, a favourite slave and freed- 
inan of Cieoro, in a letter jireserved by Aal. tiell. x. I. 

Hio, p. 142. 

f Itogatiis ub ipso Ravenna' ile rtclio tribuno pli bis ; ab 
ipso autcin '/ Etiani a t'nwo nostro.—Ad Att. vii. 1. 

g Rgit cam tribiiuis plebis-nt absent! sibi—-petitio 

soeundi eonsulatus daretur-(tnod ut adeptns est, altiom 

jam morlitivns ot spoi plenus, nnlliim largitionis, aiit otiiei- 
orum in qunitiqiiam genus publiec privatiniqiic oniisit.— 
Suet. J. Cics. 21). 


By Pompey's law just mentioned, it was pro¬ 
vided that, for a supply of governors for the inter¬ 
val “ of live years, in which the consuls and prietors 
were disqualified, the senators of consular and 
prietorian rank who had never held any foreign 
command, should divide the vacant provinces 
among themselves by lot j” in consequence of 
which Cicero, who was obliged to take his chance 
with the rest, obtained the government of Cilicia, 
now in the bunds of Appius, the late consul. This 
jrroviiice included also Pisidia, Pamphilia, and 
three dioceses, as they were called, or districts of 
Asia, together with the island of Cyprus, for the 
guard of all which “ a standing army was kept up of 
two legions, or about twelve thousand foot, with two 
thousand six hundred horse**and thus one of 
those provincial governments, which were withheld 
from others by law, to correct their inordinate 
jiassion for them, was, contrary to his will and 
expectation, obtruded at last upon Cicero, whose 
business it had been through life to avoid them'. 

The city began now to feel the unhappy effects 
both of Julia’s and Crassus’s death, from the 
nuitual apprehensions and jealousies which dis¬ 
covered themselves more and more every day be¬ 
tween Pompey anil Csesar. The senate was gene¬ 
rally in Pompey’s interest, and trusting to the 
name and authority of so great a leader, were deter¬ 
mined to humble the pride and ambition of Cicsar 
hyrecalling him from his government; whilst Ctesar, 
on the other hand, trusting to the strength of his 
troops, resolved to keep possession of it in defiance 
of all their votes ; and by drawing a part of his 
forces into the Italic or Cisalpine Gaul, so as to be 
ready at any warning to support his pretensions, 
began to alariA all Italy with the melancholy pro¬ 
spect of an apiiroaching civil war; and this was the 
situation of allairs when Cicero set forward towards 
his government of Cilicia. 


•SECTION VII, 

This year opens to us a new .scene in Cicero’s 
life, and presents him in a character which he had 
never before sustained, of the governor 
A.i'KieTO-’. of a jirovince and general of an army. 

"*'. These preferments were, of all others, 
coHs. ^ j-jjg ijjost ardently desired by the great 
.sKav. siii .1 r- J.J advantages which they afforded 
m. <'i,Araiiw ^°th of acquinng power and amassing 
MAi.cHLi.es. wealth ; for their command, though 
accountable to the Roman people, 
was absolute and uncontrollable in the province, 
where they kept up the state and pride of sovereign 
jirinces, and had all the neighbouring kings paying 
a court to them, and attending their orders. If 
their genius was turned to arms, and fond of 
martial glory, they could never want a pretext for 
war, since it was easy to drive the subjects into 
rebellion, or the adjoining nations to acts of hosti¬ 
lity by their oppressions and injuries, till from the 
destruction of a number of innocent people they 
liad acquired the title of emperor, and with it the 


BI. I'LArOICS 
MAI.CHLI.es. 


'I Ad Att. v. 15. 

* <;um at L'lmtra voUintatem mcam ct prirter (ipitiioni'in 
aeoidisset, ut inii'i emu imperio in provinciaiii pi'aficisci 
iieccsxc CKict—Kp. Pam. iii. 2. 
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pretension to a triumph, without which scarce any 
proconsul was ever known to return from a remote 
and frontier province*. Their opportunities of 
raising money were as immense as their power, 
and bounded only by their own appetites; the 
appointments from the treasury for their equipage, 
plate, and necessary furniture, amounted, as it 
appears from some instances, to near a hundred 
and fifty thousand j)ounds'’; and besides the 
revenues of kingdoms and j)ay of armies, of which 
they had the ari)itrary management, they could 
exact what contributions they pleased, not only 
from the cities of tlieir own jurisdiction, but from 
all the states and i»riiices around them, who were 
under the })rotecti()n of Rome. But while their 
primary care was to enrich themselves, they carried 
out with them always a band of hungry friends and 
dependants as their lieutenants, tribunes, prsefects, 
with a crew of freedmen and favourite slaves, 
who were all likewise to be enriched by the spoils 
of the province, and the sale of their master’s 
favours. Hence flowed all those accusations and 
trials for the plunder of the subjects of which we 
read so much in the Roman writers ; for as few or 
none of the proconsuls behaved themselves with 
that exact justice as to leave llo room for com¬ 
plaint, so the factions of the city and the quarrels 
of families subsisting from former impeachments, 
generally excited some or t)ther to revenge the 
affront in kind by undertaking the cause of an in¬ 
jured province, and dressing up an impeachment 
against their enemy. 

But whatever benefit or glory this government 
seemed to offer, it had no (diarms for Cicero; the 
thing itself was disagreeable to his temper^', nor 
worthy of those talents which were<ormed to sit 
at the helm and shine in the administration of the 
whole republic ; so that he considered it only as 
an honourable exile or a burden imposed by his 
country to which his duty obliged him to submit. 
His first care, therefore, was t(» provide that this 
command miglit not be prolonged to him beyond 
the usual term of a year, which was frequently 

» 'VVIille Ute ancient iliseipline of the repiiMie siibsistcil, 
no general eould pretend to a trjum]>h who had not 
enlarged the hounds of the empire by his eonrpiests, and 
killed at least five thousand eiieinies in battle, without 
any eonsiderahlc loss of his own Mildiers. This was 
expressly enacted by an oid law: in support of whieli a 
second was aftcrwai'ds provided, tliiit made it penal for 
any of Oieir triumpliunt commanders to give a false 
account of the number of slain, either on tlio ciiomy's side 
or their own ; and obliged them, upon their entrance into 
the city, to take an oath before tlie qujestors or public trea¬ 
surers, that the accounts which tliej had sent to the 
senate, of each number, were true. [Val. Max. 11. 8.^ But 
these laws had long beem neglected and treated as obsolete, 
and the honour of a triumph usually granted, by intrigue 
and faction, to every general of any credit, who had gained 
seme little advantage against pirates or fugitives, or re¬ 
pelled the incursions of the wild barbarians, who bordered 
upon the distant provinces. 

•> Nonno H.S. centies ct octagies—quasi vasarii nomine 
—ex wrario tibi attributum, Itoma' in cjnwstii rcliquisti ? 
—In IMson. 35. 

e Totum negotlum non cst dlgnuin viribus nostris, qni 
majora onera in republiea sustinerc et possim ct solciim.— 
Up. Fam. ii. 11. 

O rem minimo aptam mels rooribus, die.—Ad Att. v. 10. 

Sed est incredlbilo, quuni me negotii twdeat.non habet 
satis magnum campum illo tibi non ignotus cursus animi 
mei.—Ibid. 16. 


done when the necessities of the province, the 
character of the man, the intrigues of parties, or 
the hurry of other business at home, left the senate 
neither leisure nor inclination to think of changing 
the governor; and this was the more likely to 
happen at ^iresent, through the scarcity of magis¬ 
trates who were now left capable by the late law 
of succeeding him. Before his departure, there¬ 
fore, he solicited all his friends not to suffer such 
a mortification to fall upon him, and after he was 
gone, scarca; wrote a single letter to Rome without 
urging the same request in the most pressing terms. 
In his first to Atticus, within three days fn>m their 
jiarting—“ Do not imagine,” says he, Klthat I have 
any other consolation in this great trouble than the 
hopes that it will not he continued beyond the 
year. Many who judge of me by others do not 
take me. to be in earnest; but you, who know me, 
will use all your diligence, especially when the 
affair is to come on*'.” 

He left the city about the first of May, attended 
by his brother an<l their two sons, for Quintus 
had quitted his commission under C’lcsar in order 
to accompany him into (lilioia in the same capacity 
of hi.s lieutenant. Atticus had desired him, before 
he left Italy, to admonish his brother to show 
more comjilaisaiiee and afieetion to his wife Pom- 
pouia, who liad been coiiqilaining to him of her 
husband’s peevishness and churlish carriage ; and 
les# Cfic;ero sliould forget it, he put him in mind 
again by a letter to liiin on the road, that since all 
the family were to be together in the country, on 
this occasion of his going abroad he w’ouhl persuade 
Quintus to leavt! his wife at least in good humour 
at their ]»arting, in relation to whicli Cicero sends 
him the following account of what ])assed. 

“ When I arrived at Arpiimm, and my brother 
was come to me, our first and chief discourse was 
on you, which gave me an optiortunity of falling 
ujion the affair of your sister, which you ami 1 
had talked over together at Toseuluni. 1 ne.ver 
saw anything so mild and moderate as niy brother 
was, without giving the least hint of his ever having 
had any real cause of offenc?e from her. 'rhe next 
morning we left Arpinum, and that day being a 
festival, Quintus was obliged to spend it at Arca¬ 
num, where 1 dined with him, but went on after¬ 
wards to Aquinum. You know this villa of his: 
as soon as we came thither, Quintus said to his 
wife, in the eivilest terms. Do you, Pomponia, in¬ 
vite the women, and I will send to the men 
(nothing, as far as I saw, eould be said more 
obligingly, either in his words or manner); to 
which she replied, so as we all might hear it, 1 am 
but a stranger here myself; referring, I guess, to 
my brother’s baviiig sent Statius before ns to order 
the dinner; upon which. See, says my Virother to 
me, what 1 am forced to bear every day. Tliis, 
you will say, was no great matter. Yes, truly, 
great enough to give me much concern ; to see her 
reply so absurdly and fiercely both in her words 
and looks; but 1 dissembled my uneasiness. 
When we sat down to dinner, she wonld not sit 
down with us ; and when Qiuntns sent her several 
things from the table, she sent them all back : in 

•i Roll piitarc niihi aliain consolijijioncm esse liujus 
ingentis molestiw, nisi quod spero non longinrem annun 
fore. Hoc mo ita vello multi non credunt ox consuotudine 
allorum. Tn. qui scis, omnem diligentiam adhihehis; turn 
sellicet, cum id agi dohebit.—Bp. Fam. ii. S. 
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short, nothing conld be milder than my brother, 
or ruder than your sister; yet I omit many par¬ 
ticulars which gave more trouble to me than to 
Quintus himself. I went away to Aquinum; he 
staid at Arcanum : but when he came to me early 
the next morning he told me that she refused to 
lie with him that night, and at their parting con¬ 
tinued in the same humour in which I bad seen her. 
In a word, you may let her know from me that, in 
my opinion, the fault was all on her side that day. 
1 have been longer, perhaps, than was necessary 
in my narrative, to let you see that there is occa¬ 
sion also on your part for advice and admoni¬ 
tion_ 

One caiinoT help oh.serving from this little inci¬ 
dent what is confirmed by innumerable instances 
in the Roman story, that the Ircedomof a divorce, 
which was indulged without restraint at Rome, to 
the caprice of either party, gave no advantage of 
(romfort to the matrimonial state, but, on the <!on- 
trary, seems to have cnconrnged rather a inntnal 
jierverseness and obstinacy ; since, upon any little 
disgust or obstruction given to their follies, the 
expedient of a change was ready always to flatter 
them with the hojies of better success in another 
trial ; for there never was an age or country where 
there was so profligate a contempt and violation 
of the nuptial bond, or so much lewdness and in¬ 
fidelity in the great of both sexes, as at this lime in 
Rome. • 

(bcero spent a few days as he passed forward at 
his (Uinian villa, iu!ar llaije, when' thcr(! was such 
a resort of coini)any to him that he had, lie says, 
a kind of little Rome about him. Hortensius 
oaine. among the rest, though niuidi out of health, 
to pay his compUmeuts, and wish him a good voy¬ 
age, and at taking leave, when he asked what 
commands he had for him in his absence, (bccro 
begged of him only to use all his authority to 
binder his goveriiiiient from being prolonged to 
him^ In sixteen days from Rome be arrived at 
Tarentum, wh<!re be had promised to make a 
visit to Ponijtey, who was taking the benefit of 
that soft air for the recovery of liis hcJilth at one 
of bis villas in those parts, and had invited and 
pressed Cicero to spend some days with him upon 
his journey. They jiroposed great satisfaction on 
both sides from this interview, for tin; ojiportunity 
of conferring together with all freedom on the jire- 
sent state of the republic, wlii(di was to be their 
subject; . though Cicero expected also to get some 
lessons of the military kind from this renowned 
commander. He promised Atlicus an account of 
this conference, but the particulars beiug too de¬ 
licate to be communicated by letter, he acijuainted 
him only in general that he found I'ompey an ex- 
ce,llent uiti/en, and provided for all events which 
could possibly be appri^bendedK. _ ^ 

All Att. V. 1. 

t In (■'mnanii cum essem, venit ail me, quod mihi per- 
gratum fuit, nostcr IJnrtcnsius: cui, deiiosectiti mca 
mandata, ewtera universe inandavi ; Hind proprie, no 
patcrctur, quantum esset in ipfr', jiroroBiwl nobis provin- 
ciam—Haluiiinus in Ciimano quasi jmsillam llomam: 
tanta erat in his lucis multitudo_Ibid. 2. 

t Nos Tarenti, qiios cum Porapeio SiaAdyovs do ropuh- 
lica habuerimus ad te porscribonius.—Ibid. S. 

Tarentum veni a. d. xv. Kal. Jun. quod Pontinium 
statueram cxi>ectarc, comraodissimum dnxi dies eos—cum 
Pompcio consumorc: ouque magis, quod ci gratum esse id 
vldobam, qui etiom a mo petierit, ut soeum et apud se 


After three days’ stay with Pompey he proceeded 
to Brundisium, where he was detained for twelve 
days by a slight indisposition, and the expectation 
of his principal officers, particularly of his lieute¬ 
nant Pontinius, an experienced leader, the same 
who had triumphed over the Allobroges, and on 
whose skill he chiefly depended in his martial 
uffuirs. From Brundisium he sailed to Actinm, 
on the fifteenth of June, whence partly by sea and 
partly by land be arrived at Athens on the twenty, 
sixth’’. Here he lodged in the house of Aristus, 
the principal professor of the Academy, and his 
brother not far from him, with Xeuo, another 
celebrated jihilosopher of Epicurus' school. They 
spent their time here very agreeably; at home, in 
philo.sophical disijuisitions; abroad in viewing the 
buildings and antiquities of the place, with which 
Cicero wa.s mueli ilelighted. There were several 
other meti of learning, both Greeks and Romans, 
of the party ; especially Gallus Cauinius, and 
l^tro, an eminent Plpioureau, and intimate friend 

'J'bcre lived at this time in exile at Athens 
C. Meminius, banished upon a conviction of bribery 
in bis suit for the consulshiii, who, the day before 
Cicero’s arrival, happened to go away to Mityiene. 
The figure which he bad borne in Rome gave him 
great authority in Athens, and the council of Areo¬ 
pagus had granted him a piece, of ground to build 
upon where Epicurus formerly lived, and where there 
still remained the old ruins of his walls. But this 
giant had given great offence to the whole bodv of 
the Epicureans, to see the remains of their master 
in danger of being destroyed, 'riiey had written 
to Cicero ut Rome, to beg liim to intereeile with 
Memmius to consent to a revocation of it ; and 
now at Athens, Xeno and Patro renewed their in¬ 
stances, and prevailed with him to write about it 
in the most efleetual manner ; for though Memmius 
had laid aside bis design of building, the Arcojia- 
gites would not recall their decree without his 
leave’'. Cicero’s letter is drawn with niueh art 
and accuracy; he laughs at the trifling zeal of 
these plulosopher.s for the old ruhinsh and jialtry 
ruins of their founder, yet earnestly,, jiresses 
Memmius to indulge them in a prejudice con¬ 
tracted through weakness, not wickedness ; and 
though he professes an utter dislike of their pliilo- 
Sophy, yet lie recommends them, as honest, agree¬ 
able, friendly men, for whom he entertained the 
highest esteem’. From thi.s letter one may observe, 
cssom quiitiilio: quod coneeusl libenter inultus, euiiii ejus 
pi u'idaros dc n-iiublicn serinonosaccipbun : instruar ctium 
eonsiliis idoiieis ad hiieniiHtrum negutium.— Ad Attic, v. 6. 

Kgo.ciiui triduuiucum I'umpcloctapiid Ponipviumfuis- 
seiu, profieisuebar lirimdisium..—tlivcm ilium egregium 
rclinqucimu, ct ad hsce, qusc timentur, propuUandu par- 
atissinium.—^Ibid, 7* 

t lliid. (I ,!). 

* Vaide mo A thener dcleotanint: urlis dimtaxat, ot urbis 
ornamentum, ct hominum amores in te, et in nns quwdnm 
benevolentia; sod iniiltum ot pliilosophia-si quid est, cut 
ill AHsto apud qiiom cram, nom Xenonem tuum—Ctninto 
oimuoKsoram.—Ibid. H); Up. Fom. ii.«. xiii. 1. 

ii Vismn ost Xononi. ct post, ipsi Patron!, me ad Mcm- 
mium scribero, qui pridieqiiam ego Atbenas veni, Mitylo- 
nns profoctus erat,—non euim dubitabat Xeno, quin ab 
Arcopagitis invito Mcrnmio impetrari non jsisset. Mem¬ 
mius autem wdificandi consilium abjccissct, sod erat 
Patronl iratus, itaque seripsl ad enm aoenrate—^Ibid. 
U. 

I ’ Ui>. Fam. xiii. 1. 
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I that the greatest difference in philosophy made no 
i difference of friendship among the great of these 
I times. There was not a more declared enemy to 
Epicurus’s do<!trine than Ci<-ei-o ; he thought it 
destructive of morality and pernicious to society, 
but he charged this consequence to the principles, 
not the professors of them, with many of whom he 
j held the strictest intimacy, and found them to be 
I worthy, virtuous, generous friends, and lovers of 
I their country. There is a jocose letter to Trebatius, 
i when he was with Caesar in Gaul, upon his turn- 
i ing Epicurtfan, which will help to confirm this re¬ 
flection. 

Cicero to Trehalius. 

! “1 was wondering why you had given over 

j writing to me, till Punsa informed me that you 
I were turned E])icurean. O rare camp! what 
j wouhl you have done if I had sent you to Taren- 
! turn instead of Samerohriva ? I began to think 
the worse of you ever since you made my friend 
I Seius your pattern. But with what face will yWi 
now pretend to practise the law, when you are to 
j do everything for your own interest, and not for 
I your client’s ? and what will become of that old 
! form and test of fidelity. As tree men ought to act 
! truly, with another ? What law will you allege 
for the distribution of common right, when nothing 
I can be common with those who measure all things 
by their pleasure ? M’ith what face can you swear 
I by .Jupiter, when .Jupiter, you know, can never 
; be angry with any man ? And what will become of 
your peojde of Ulubra; ; since yon do not allow a 
I wise man to meddle with politics ? Wherefore if you 
I are really gone off from us, I am sorry for it; but 
i if it be convenient to pay this comi»yraent to I’ansa, 

I I forgive you ; on condition, however, that yon 
I write me word what you are doing, and what you 
I would have me do for you ben!"’.” The change 
I of principles in Trebatius, though equivalent in 
; effect to a change of religion with us, made no 
j alteration in Ci(!ero’s affe(!ti(m for him. This was 
the dictate of reason to the best and wise.st of the 
j heathens ; and may serve to exjiosc the rashness of 
j those zealots who, with the light of a most divine 
' and benevolent religion, are perpetually insulting 
and jiersecuting their fellow Christians for dif¬ 
ferences of opinion, which for the most part are 
merely speculative, and without any infiueuce on 
life, or the good and liap]iiness of <!ivil society. 

After ten days spent at Athens, where Pontinius 
at last joined him, Chiero set sail towards Asia. 
lTj)on leaving Italy, he had charged his friend 
I Cailius with the task of sending him the news of 
Rome, which Ctelius performed very punctually, 
in a series of letters, which make a valuable part 
in the collection of his familiar epistles : they are 
jiolitc and entertaining ; full of wit and spirit; yet 
not flowing with that easy turn and elegance of 
expression which we always find in Cicero’s. The 
! first of them, with Cicero’s answer, will give us a 
specimen of the rest. 

M. Cmlxus to M. Cicero, 

" According to my pVomisc at parting to send 
you an account of all the news of the town, I have 
provided one to collect it for you so punctually, 
that 1 am afraid lest you shonhl think my dili- 

1 •" Up. l'’ani. vii. 1?. 


gence at last too minute : but I know how curious 
you are, and how agreeable it is to all who are 
abroad to be informed of everything that passes 
at home, though ever so trifling. I beg of you, 
however, not to condemn me of arrogance, for 
deputing another to this task : since, as busy as 1 
now am, aud*as lazy as you know me to be'in 
writing, it would be the greatest pleasure to me to 
be employed in anything that revives the remem¬ 
brance of you : but the pacqiiet itself which I have | 
sent will I imagine readily excuse me: for what j 
leisure would it require, not only to transcribe, ; 
but to attend even to the contents of it ? There are ' 
all the decrees of the senate, edicts, pliys, rumours: ; 
if the samj)le does not pleas(! you, (tray lot me j 
know it, that I may not give you trouble at 
my cost. Jf anything imjiorlant happens in the i 
republic above the reach of these hackney writers, ! 
I will send yon an aeiiount of it myself; in what ■ 
manner it was transacted ; what sjieciulations are ! 
raised upon it ; what effects apprehended ; at jire- i 
sent there is no great expectation of anything. As ' 
to those rumours which were so warm at flumse, i 
of assembling the colonies beyond the Po, when I ! 
came to Rome 1 heard not a syllable about them. 
Marcellus too, because, he has not yet made any 
motion for a successor to the two Gauls, bnt puts 
it off as he told me himself to the first of June, 
has revived the same talk concerning him which 
Was stirring when we were at Rome together. If 
you saw I’omjiey, as you designed to do, pray send 
me word in what temper you found him ; what 
i!Onversation he had with you ; what inclination he 
showed : for he is apt to think one thing and say 
another, yet has not wit enough to conceal what 
he really means. As for Ccesar, there are many i 
ugly rej)orts about him, but jiropagated only in 
whispers : some say, that he has lost all his ln)rse; 
which 1 take indeed to be true : others, that the 
seventh legion has been beaten ; and that he him- | 
self is besieged by the Bellovaci, and cut off from 
the rest of his army. There is nothing yet certain; 
nor are these uncertain stories publicly talked of; 
but among the few whom you know, told ojienly, 
by way of secrets : Domitius never mentions them 
without clapping his hand to his mouth. On the 
twenty-first of May, the mob under the rostra sent 
about a report (may it fall on their own heads), 
which was warmly jiropagated through the forum 
and the whole city, that you were killed upon the 
road by Q. Pompeius : but I, who knew him to be ; 
then at Bauli, and in such a starving condition ! 
that I could not help jiitying him, being forced to i 
turn pilot for his bread, was not concerned about I 
it; and wished only that, if any real dangers ■ 
threat(!ned you, we might be quit for this lie: j 
your friend Plancus Bursa is at Ravenna, where i 
he has had a large donative from Csesar; but is not 
yet easy, nor well jirovided. Your books on 
government are applauded by all peojile".” 

jW. T, Cicero, proconsul, to M. Cwlius. 

“ How 1 was it this, think yon, that I charged 
you with ; to send me the matches of gladiators ; 
the adjournments of causes; and Chrestus’s news¬ 
letter ; and what nobody dares mention to me 
when at Romesee how much I ascribe to you in 
ray judgment; nor indeed without reason, for I 

“ Kii. Fam. viii. 1. 
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have never yet met with a better head for polities ; 
1 would not have you write what passes every day 
in public, though ever so important, unless it 
hap])en to affect myself: others will write it; many 
bring accounts of it; and fame itself convey a great 
part to me: I expect from you neither the )>ast 
nor the i)resent; but as from one who sees a great 
way before him, the future only; that when I liave 
before me in your letters the plan of the republic, 
1 may be able to judge what a sort, of edifice it 
will be. Nor have I hitherto indeed any cause to 
I complain of you : for nothing has yet haiipened 
I which you could foresee lictter than any of us; 
csjM.-cially myself, who s]>eut several days with 
Pompey in Conversing on nothing else hut the 
I republic; which it is neither possible nor proj)cr 
I for me to explain by letter: take this only from 
I me; that Pompey is an excellent citizen, jircpared 
both with courage and counsel for all events which 
can he foreseen : wherefore, give yourself U]t to 
the man ; believe me, he will embratte you ; for he 
now holds the same opinion with us of good and 
had citizens. After I had been ten days at Athens, 
where our friend Gallus (taninius was much with 
me, I left it on the sixth of July, when I sent 
away this letter: as 1 earnestly recommend all my 
affairs to you, so nothing more particularly than 
that the time of my prctvim^ial command he not 
prolonged ; this is everything to me ; which, when 
and how, and by whom it is to he managed, y(jii 
will he the best able to contrive. Adieu". 

lie landed at l''phi'sns on the twenty-second of 
.Tuly, after a slow but safe passag<! of fifteen days ; 
the tediousness of whi<di was agreeably relieved by 
touching on tlic way at several of the islands of the 
Algcan sea, of whi<!h he sends a kind of jmirnal to 
Attie-mfi’. Many deputations from the eities of 
Asia and a great concourse of i)eo)dc came to meet 
him as far as Samos ; hut a niu(d> greater still was 
((xpeeting his landing at Ephesus : the Greeks 
flocked eagerly from all parts to see a man so 
celebrated through the empire for the fame of his 
lennnng and elo<|ueti<ie ; so thiit all his boastings, 
as lie merrily says, of many years past, were now 
brought to the tests. After rejiosing liiniself for 
three days at Ejihesus, he marehcal forward to¬ 
wards his province ; and on the last of July, arrived 
at Laodicca, one of the capital cities of his juris¬ 
diction. From this moment the date of his 
government commenced, which he bids Atticus 
take notice of, that he might know how to compute 
the precise extent of his annual term’'. 

It was Cicero’s resolution, in this provincial 
command, to jiractise those admirable rules which 
he had drawn up formerly for his brother; and 
from an employment wholly tedious and disagree¬ 
able to him to derive fresh glory upon his character, 
by leaving the innocence and integrity of his ad- 
niiiiistration, as a pattern of governing to all 
succeeding proconsuls. It had always been the 


" F.p. Fam. ii. tt. 

p Fphesum vonimns a. <1. xi. Kal. Sext.—Ad Att. v. 13; 
it. Ibid. 12. 

a Ue coneiirsn iegatinnum, prlvnfiirum, otde incrcdlbili 
multitudine, qiiie niUii jam Baini, «'d inirabiiem in modutn 

ICpbesi, priesto fiiit, aiit toaiidisKc piito-ex qiui to ’ntel- 

ligerc eerto soio multnnim anniiriiiu ostentutiunos incas 
uuiic in discrimen osse adductas.—Ibid. 13. 

r Uiodiceiim vent prid. Kal. Sextiles. F,x hoc die elavum 
anni muvebia—Ibid. IS. 


custom, when any governors went abroad to their j 
jirovinces, that the countries through which they j 
passed should defray all the charges of their jour- I 
ncy : but Cicero no sooner set his foot on foreign I 
ground than he forbade all expense whatsoever, j 
public or jirivate, to be made either upon himself ; 
or any of his company; which raised a great i 
admir.ation of him in all the cities of Greece". In ; 
Asia he did the same, not suffering his officers to j 
accept what was due to them even by law, forage ; 
and wood for firing, nor anything else hut mere 
house-room, witli four beds ; which he remitted 1 
also, as oft as it was practicable, and obliged tlieni ■ 
to lodge in tlieir tmits ; and by his example and i 
•mnstaiit exhortations brought his lieutenants, | 
tribunes, and pra;fects, so fully into his measures, : 
that they all coiururred with him, he says, wonder¬ 
fully, in a jealous concern for his honour*. 

Being desirous to put himself at the head of his 
army before the season of action was over, he 
spent but little time in visiting the cities of liis 
jurisdiction, reserving the winter months for set¬ 
tling the civil affairs of the province". He went, 
tluTcfore, to the camp at Iconium, in Eycaouia, 
about the twenty-fourth of August; wlicre he had 
no sooner reviewed ihe troops than he received an 
account from Aiitibchus, king of Comagene, which i 
was (!Oiifirmed from the other princes of those ; 
parts, that tlie P.arthians had passed the Euphraics 
witli a mighty fortic, in order to invade, tlie Komaii i 
territory under the conduct of Pacorus, the king’s 
son. Uiion this news, he marched towards Cilicia, ‘ 
to se<!ure his •jtrovince from the inroads of the '■ 
enemy, or any commotions within ; hut as all ac- j 
cess to it was difficmlt except on the side of Cn]>- i 
padocia, an open country, and not well provided, j 
lie took his rdute through that kingdom, and | 
encamped in that part of it which horiU^red upon 
Ciliiaa, near to tlic town of Cybisira, at the foot of 
mount Taurus. His army, as it is said aliove, 
consisted of about twelve thousand foot, and two j 
thousand six liundred horse, besides the auxiliary I 
troops of the neiglibouring statics, and esjieinally | 
of Deiotarus, king of Galatia, the most f.iithful | 
ally of Rome, and Cicero’s particular friend ; whose 
whole forces he. could dcjicnd ujiou at sffiy warn- 

__ _ ___ I 

* l-;go—qiiotitlionualitfu*. pra'oipio incts ; faeiam donifiiie 
at HUinnia inndestia et summa abstineiitia inimit.s hoc 
cxtraorilinarium tradia-amus.—ICp. Fain. ii. 0. 

Adime siimptiiK iK'c in mo aat pabliee aut priv.atim, nrc 
ill qiaaaf|u.')m cnmitimi. Kiliil aocipilurlogc .Julia, niliil 
ah iiospitc, piM'snaHiiiii cat omnibus mois scrviciiduin o.ssc | 
failin' na'a*. Ib'iU* atlbiic. Hoc aiiiiiiadvcrHiiiii tlra'cariini 
laiido ct iiiidto seriinim' oelobratur.—lliid. 10. ' 

Nos adlmc iter per Gimdiun summa cum admiratione 
ft'ciinUK.—Ibid. 11. 

* Levantur miscra* civitates, quod nnllus sit siimptna in 

nos, ncqiie in Icgatos, ncqiic in quirstorem, ncqao ill qiuan- 
qiiaiii. Scito, non inodo nos fcrnuni, aut quod logo ,1 alia i 
dari solct, noli occipero, sedncligna qiiidciii, ncc prmter 
quatiior Ii'Ctos, et toi'tuiu, qiicniqiiani acoiperc qiiidquain ; j 
imiltis locis nc twtiim qiiidcm, ct in tabcrnaculo mancre ; 
plcriimqiic.—Ad Att. v. Ki. j 

Utnnlliistcrunciiisinaimiatiirlnqiiemquam ; idfitetiam ) 
et logatonim ct tribunoruni ot praifcctoruni diligonlia. i 
Nam omnes mirUicc av/iAtXoSo^oviriv glorlai nica'.—Ibid.' 

17. ! 

“Krat mihl in nnimo recta proftcihci ad exorcitum, 
spstivos mcTiMOH rcliquot* rci milltari dare, hiberuos juria- j 
dietiimi.—ibid. 14. 

* In casira von; a. d. vii. Kal. Rept. a. d. in. cxercitum 1 
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While he lay in this caraj), he had an opportu¬ 
nity of executing a special commission with which 
he was charged by the senate, to take Ariobar- 
zanes, kii^ of Cappadocia, under his particular 
protection, and provide for the security of his 
person and government; in honour of whom the 
senate had decreed, what they had never done be¬ 
fore to any foreign prince, that his safety was of 
great concern to the senate and jieople of Rome. 
His father had been killed by the treachery of his 
subjects, and a conspiracy of the same kind was 
apprehended against the son : Chiero, therefore, in 
a council of his officers, gave the king an account 
of the decree of the senate, and that in conse- 
quen<!c of it he was then ready to assist him with 
his troops and authority in any measures that 
should be concerted for the safety and quiet of his 
kingdom. The king, after great professions of his 
thanks and duty to the senate for the honour of 
their decree, and to Cicero himself for his care in 
the execution of it, said, that he knew no occasion 
for giving him any particular trouble at that time; 
nor had any suspicion of any design against his life 
or crown ; upon which Cicero, after congratulating 
him upon the tranquillity of his affairs, advi^ell 
him, however, to remember hijf, father’s fate, aud, 
from the admonition of the senate, to be particu¬ 
larly vigilant in tlie care of his person, and so they 
parted. But the next morning the king returned 
early to the camp, attended by his brother and 
counsellors, and with many tears iiiij)lored the j>ro- 
teetion of Cicero, and the benefit of the senate’s 
decree; declaring, “ tliat lie had received undoubted 
intelligence of a plot, which those who were privy 
to it durst not venture to discover till Cicero’s 
arrival in the country, but trusting Jo his authority, 
had now given full infurmation of it ; and that 
his brother, who was jirescnt and ready to confirm 
what he said, had been solicited to enter into it by 
the offer of the crown : he begged, therefore, that 
some of Cicero’s troojis might be left with him for 
his better gnard and defence.” Cicero told him, 
“that under the jiresent alarm of the Parthian war, 
he could not jiossibly lend him any part of his 
army ; tljat since the consiiiracy was detected, his 
own forces would be sufficient for preventing the 
effects of it; that he should learn to act the king, 
by showing a proper concern for his own life, and 
exert his regal power in punishing the authors of 
the plot, and pardoning all the rest; that he need 
not apprehend any farther danger, when his jieopic 
were acquainted with the senate’s decree, and saw 
a Ifomaii army so near to them, and ready to put 
it in execution and having thus encouraged and 
comforted the king, he marched towards Cilicia, 
and gave an account of this accident, and of the 
motions of the Parthians, in two public, letters to 
the consuls aud the senate: he added a private letter 
also to Cato, who was a xiarticular favourer and 
lustravi. Kx liis castris cum ({raves ilc Parthis mincii 
veulrciit, perrexi in C'ilieiam, per Cappaducia- partem cam, 
quw Ciliciam attinait— 

Heals AntiucU! Comagen! Icgati prlmi mihi nuncinrant 
Parthorum inagnas copias Euphratem transire rwpisse.— 
Cum exercitum in Ciliciam duccrem—^mihi literal redditw 
sunt aTarcondimnto, qui fidelissimussncius transTaurum 
populi Romani existimatur. Pacorum Orodis regis Purtho- 
rum filium, cum pcrmagnoequitatutranslssc Euphratem, 
&c.—^Ep. Fam. xv. 1. 

Eodem die ab Jambllcho, Phylarcho Arabum—llterw do 
elsdem rebus, dec. 


patron of Ariobarzanes, in which he informed him, 
“ that he had not only secured the king’s person 
from any attempt, but had taken care that he 
should reign for the future with honour and dig¬ 
nity, by restoring to his favour and service his old 
counsellors, whom Cato had recommended, and 
who had bee% disgraced by the intrigues of his 
court; and by obliging a turbulent young jiriest of 
Bellona, who was the head of the malcontents, and 
the next in power to the king himself, to quit the 
country r. 

This king Ariobarzanes seems to have been 
jioor even to a proverb :— 

Afaiicipiis lucuplos cgit a;ris Cappailw'iim rex. 

lion. Ep. i'. 0. 

for he had been miserably squeezed and drained by 
the Roman generals and governors, to whom he 
owed vast sums, cither actually borrowed or stijni- 
lated to be paid for particular services. It was a 
<!ommon practice with the gr<(at of Rome to lend 
money at an exorbitant interest to the princes and 
cities dependent on the empire, which was thought 
a useful piece of policy to both sides ; to the 
jirinces, for the opportunity of crigtq;ing to their 
interests the most jiowerful men of the reimblic, by 
a kind of lionourahlc ]iension ; to the Romans, for 
the convenience of jilacing tlieir money where it 
was sure to bring the greatest return of jirofit. The 
ordinary interest of these jirovincial loans was, one 
per cent, by the nionlh, with interest iqion interest: 
tliis was the lowest, but in extraordinary or ha¬ 
zardous eases, it was fre<|uently four times as 
much. Ponqipy received monthly, from this very 
king, above si.x thousand pounds sterling, wliich 
yet was short of his full iut.crcst. Brutus also had 
lent him a very large sum, aud earnestly desired 
Cicero to jirocnrc the payment of it, wiRi the 
arrears of interest; but Pompey’s agents were so 
pressing, and the king so needy, that though Ciecro 
solicited Brutus’s affair very heartily, he had little 
Lojies of getting anything for him : when Ariobar¬ 
zanes came, therefore, to offer him the same present 
of money, whi<'h he Lad usually made to every 
otlier governor, he generously rcfu.«ed it, and de¬ 
sired only, that, instead of giving it to him, it might 
be paid to Brutus : but the jioor jirincc was so dis¬ 
tressed that he excused himself, by the necessity 
which he was under, of satisfying some other more 
jircssing demands ; so that Cicero gives a sad ac¬ 
count of his negotiation, in a long letter to Alticus, 
who had warmly recommended Brutus’s interests to 
him. 

“ I come now (says he) to Brutus, whom by 
your authority I embraced with inclination, and 
began even to love : but—what am I going to say ? 
I recal myself, lest I offend you—do not think that 
1 ever entered into anything more willingly or took 
more pains than in what he recommended to me. 
Tie gave me a raeioorial of the jiarticulars, which 
you had talked over with me before: I jiursued 
your instructions exactly. In the first place I 
pressed Ariobarzanes to give that money to Brutus 
which bo promised to me. As long as the king 
continued with me, all things looked well; but he 
was afterwards teased by six hundred of Pompey's 
agents, and Pompey, for other reasons, can do 
more with him than all the world besides, but 
especially when it is imagined that he is to be sent 

J Ep. Fom. XV. 2, 3,4. 
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to the Parthian war. They now pay Pompey 
thirty-three Attic talents per month out of the 
taxes, tliou^hthis falls short of a month’s interest; 
but our friend Cnseus takes it calmly, and is con¬ 
tent to abate somewhat of tlie interest without 
pressing for the priiici})al. As for others, he 
neither does nor can pay any man ; for he has no 
treasury, no revenues ; he raises taxes by -Appius’s 
method of capitation, but these are scarce sufficient 
for Poinpey’s monthly pay. Two or three of the 
king’s friends are very rich, but they hold their 
own as closely as either you or 1. I do not forbear, 
however, to ask, urge, and chide him by letters. 
King Deiotarus also told me that he had sent jicople 
to him on jtlirpo.se to solicit for Urutns, but they 
brought him word back that he had really no 
money ; which 1 take indeed to he the case, that 
nothing is more drained than his kingdom, nothing 
j poorer than the king*.” 

' Hut Hrutus had recommended another affair of 
the same nature to (Jicero, which gave him much 
i more trouble. 'J'he cily of Salamis in Cyprus 
owed to two of his friends, as he prctmuled, 
j Seaptius and Matinins, above twenty thousand 
I ]>ounds sterling upon bond at a most extravagant 
j interest ; and he hegge<l of Cicero to take, their 
persons and concerns untler his sjreeial protection. 

I Appins. who was Hrntus’s father-in-law, had 
I granted everything which was asked to Stiaptius ; 

a prmfeetnre in Cyprus, with some troops of horse, 
j with whirffi he miseral)ly harassed the poor Sala- 
i rniniaiis in order to force them to comply with his 
I unreasonable demands ; for he shut uj> their whole 
I senati' in the council-room till five of them were, 

I .starved to death with hunger". Brutus laboured 
to place him in the same degree of favour with 
Cictno ; hut Cicero being informed of this violence 
at Kphesns by a deputation from .Salamis, made it 
the first act of his governnnmt to recal the troops 
frt)ui (.lyprus, ’and j)ut an end to Scaptius’s priefec- 
ture, having laid it down for a rule to grant no 
I command to any man who was concerned in trade 
I or iiegoliating money in the province. 'I’o give 
I satisfaeiion, however, to Hrutns, he enjoined the 
I Salaniiniuns to pay off .Seaplitis’s l)ond, which they 
I were ready to do according to the tenor of his 
edict, by which he had ordered that no bonds in 
his provinee should carry above <'ne per cent, by 
the monih. Seaptius refused to take the money 
j on those terms, iinsisting on four jier cent, as the 
condition of his bond expressed, which by compu¬ 
tation almost doubled the principal sum; while the 
Salaminians, us they ])rotested to ^licero, couhl not 
have paid the original debt if they had not been 
enabled to do it by liis help, and out of his owm 
dues that he had remitted to them, which amounted 
to somewhat more than Scaptiiis’s legal demand''. 

This extortion raised Ciciero’s indignation,—and 

Ad Alt. vi. 1. 

" Fuurat oitim nrscfectus Appio, et quidom Iiubuorat 
tiirmas eqiiituin, qiiibus inclusiim in euria bcnatiim Ka.- 
lainino obsederat, ut fame senatores quinque muroruntur, 
—Ibid. 

'* Itaqno ego, quo die tetigi provinciani, cum mihi Cyprii 
legati Epbesum obviain venissciit. Uterus misi, ut equites 
ex insula stotim decederont.—Ad Att. vi. 1. 

Coufecunun, ut solvereut oontesimia—at Boaptiusqua- 
ternas postulabat,—^Ibid. 

Homines non mode non rccusare, sed etiam diocro, se a 
me solvere, Quod enim prs^tori dare consucssent, quoniam 
ego non acceperam, se a me quodmn modo dare; utquo 


notwithstanding the repeated instances of Brutus 
and Atticus, he was determined to overrule it; 
though Brutus, in order to move him the more 
effectually, thought proper to confess what he had 
all along dissembled, that the debt was really his 
own, and .Seaptius only his agent in if. This 
surprised Cicero still more, and though he had a 
warm inclination to oblige Brutus, yet he could not 
consent to so flagrant an injustice, but makes fre- 
<{ueiit and heavy complaints of it in his letters to 
Atticus. “You have now (says he in one of them), 
the ground of my conduct; if Brutus does not 
approve it I see no reason why we sliould love 
him, but I am sure it will be approved by his 
uncle Cato''.” In another, “ If Brutus thinks that 
I ought to allow him tour per cent, when by edict I 
have decreed but one through all the province, and 
that to the satisfaction of the keenest usurers ; if 
he comjdains that 1 denied a pru-fecture to one 
concerned in trade, which 1 denied for that reason 
to your friend Lenius, and to Sex. Statins, though 
Torejuatus solicited for the. one and Pompey himself 
for the other, yet without disgusting either of 
them ; if he takes it ill that 1 recalled the troops 
of horse out of Cyprus, I shall he sorry indeed 
that he ha.s any oitcasitm to be angry with me, but 
much more not to find him the man tliat 1 took 
him to be. I would have you to know, however, 
that I have not forgot what you intimated to me 
in several of your letters, that if 1 bronght back 
nothing else from the province hut Brutus’s friend¬ 
ship, tliat would he enough : let it he so since yon 
will have it so,—yet it must always be with this 
exception, as far as it can be done without my 
comiiiittingany wrong".” In a third, “ How, my dear 
Atticus '. you who applaud my integrity and good 
conduct, aiid^re vexed sometimes you say that 
you are not with me,—how can such a thing, as 
Kiinius says, come out of your mouth to desire me 
to grant troops to Seaptius for the sake of extort¬ 
ing money ? Could you, if you were with me, 
suffer me to do it if 1 would ? If I really had done 
such a thing, with what face could 1 ever read 
again or touch those hooks of mine with which you 
are so much pleased' ?” He tells him likewise in 

__ _ m _, 

etiam Tiiiinis e.sso ali<|uanto in Soaptii nomine, quam in 
vectiifali pnetorio.--■ Ad Att. v. 21. 

*' Atqiie J)o<* tcmpori* ipHo in)])iiiLdt milii epiKtolani Rcap- 
tiiis liruti, rent illaiii mio jienculo obho: quod nee mihi i 
unqiuim BnitiiH dixorat nec tibi.—Ibid. I 

Nunquam ex illo uudivi ilium pecuniam e»we siium.— 
Jbid. 

1(abc8 nieam cniiRam: qiiir Bi Druto non proimtur, 
nesi.'io cur ilium auiuimiH: Bed avuncuio ejus c(M*te 
bUur.—lbid. v. 21. 

Si JirutuBxmtabitmequaternnB eentcBimas oportuirac 
deeemere, qiii in tota provincia sinRulas obfi.^rvurem, 
itaqm; cdixiHHein, Idipie etiam aeerbiHsimlB feenera tori bun 
jirobaretur; si pr®feeturain neg<»tiatori dcMiegatam quere- 
tur, quod ego Torquato nostro in tuu Lento, Pompeio ipsi 
in S. Statio negavi, et iis probuvi; equitoH deduetos 
molestc feret; accipuini cquideiu dolorem, milii ilium 
irasci, sed tnulto innjorem, non esse eiim taleni, qurilein 
putassom-o—Sed plane te Intelligero voliii, mihi non exei- 
disHO illud. quod tu ad me quibusdani Uteris Kcripsisses, 

Bi nihil aliud do hac provincia nisi illfus bcnevolcntiaui 
diqKirta8i!X>m, mihi id Batis esse. Sit sane, quoniam ita tu 
vis Bed tanien cum eo credo, quod sine poccato mco fiat.— 
Ibid. 

^ Ain* tandem Attico, laudator iniegritatis et eU'gantiir 
nostr® ? auBUB ob hoc ex ore tuo, inquit Ennius, ut equites 
Scaptio ad pccuniaxa cogeudam dorem, mo rogai’e ? an tu, 
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confidence, that all Brutus’s letters to him, even 
when he was asking favours, were unmannerly, 
churlish, and arrogant, without regarding either 
what or to whom he was writing; “and if he con¬ 
tinued in that humour, you may love him alone, 
(says he) if you please, you shall have no rival of 
me; but he will come I believe to a better mind*.” 
But to show after all what a real inclination he 
\ had to oblige him, he never left urging king Ario- 
i barzanes till he ha(i squeezed from him a hundred 
I talents in part of Brutus’s debt, or about twenty 
; thousand pounds ; the same sum probably which 
1 had been destined -to Cicero himself*. 

'■ While he lay encamped in Cappadocia expecting 
I what way the Parthians would move, he rc.ceivtal 
an account that they had taken a different route, 
and were advanced to Antioch in Syria, where they 
held C. Cassius blocked up, and that a detachment 
of them had actually penetrated into Cilicia, but 
! were routed and cut off by those troops which were 
I left to guard the country. Upon this he presently 
decamped, and, by great journeys over Mount 
' Taurus, marched in all haste to possess himself of 
! the passes of Amanus, a great and strong mountain 
I lying between .Syria and Cilicia, and the common 
boundary of them both. IJy this march, and the 
approach of his army to the 'neighbourhood of 
Syria, the Parthians being discouraged retired from 
Antioch, which gave Cassius an opportunity of 
folUng upon them in their retreat and gaining a 
considerable advantage, in which one of their prin¬ 
cipal commanders, Osaces, was mortally wounded'. 

In the suspense of the Parthian war, which the 
late disgrace of Crassus had made terrible at Rome, 
Cicero’s friends, who had no great opinion of his 
military talents, were in some pain for his safety 
and success; but now that he fouffd himself en¬ 
gaged and pushed to the necessity of acting the 
general, he seems to have wanted neither the 
courage nor conduct of an experienced leader. In 
a letter to Attiens, dated from his camp,—“ Wc 
are in great spirits (says he), and as our councils 
are good, have no distrust of an engagement; we 
are securely encamped, with plenty of provisions, 
and in sight almost of Cilicia ; with a small army, 
indeed, bfit, as I have reason to believe, entirely 

si tniHMim esses, qui scribis mordcri to intcnliiin qui.il non 

shiiul sis, patererc me id faccrc, si veliem ?-ot epo 

audebn lopcrc unquain, aut nttinpert' oos libros, quos tu 
diluiidas? si talc quid fes’oro ?—Ad Att. vi. 2. 

g Ad me otiam, cum riigat aliquid, rontiimociter, arrn- 
j gantcr, aKotveev^rag soU't scribere—Ibid. vi. 1. 

I Omnino (soli enim sumus) nuUas unquam ad me litoras 
I misit lirutus—in qiiibus non csset arropans, dfcoo'esyifror 
j Illiquid—in quo tamen illu milii risum magis quam stoma- 
chum moverc solet. Sod plane pnniin cogitat, quid scribat, 

I aut ad qncm.—^Ibid. vi. 3. 

*• Briitl tui causa, nt seopc ad te scripsi, feci omnia— 
j Ariobarzanos non in Pompoium prolixior per ipsum, 

quam por me in Ilrutum-pn> rationc iwciinio! liberius 

cst Hrutiis tractatus, quam Pompeius. Itrnto oiirata hoc 
anno talenta circiter c. PomiHsio in sox mensibus pro- 
missa cc_Ibid. 

• Itaque confestlm iter in Ciliciam foci per Tauri pylas. 
Tarsum veni ad diem m. Non. Oct. indo ad Amanum coii- 
i tondi, qui Byriam a Cilicia in aquanim divortio dividit— 

I rumore adventus nostri, et Cass*., qui Antiochia, tonoba- 
j tur, animus acoessit, et Partins timor injectus ust. Itaque 
eos oedentes ab oppido CassiuH inscoiitiis rem tame pcssit. 
Qua In fuga magna auetoritatc Osaces, dux I'arthonitn. 
viilnus accepit, ooquo Interiit paucis post diebiis.—Ad 
Att. v. 20. 


well affected to me, wliiiih I shall double by the j 
accession of Deiotarus, who is upon the road to | 
join me. I have the allies more firmly attached | 
to me than any governor ever had; they are won- | 
derfully taken with my easiness and abstinence ; | 
we are making new levies of citizens and establish- I 
ing magazines : if thdro be occasion for fighting, | 
we shall not decline it; if not, shall defend ourselves 
by the strength of our posts; wherefore be of good 
heart, for I see as much as if you were with me, 
the sympathy of your love for me''.’’ 

But the danger of the Parthians being over for 
this season, Cicero resolved that his labour should ' 
not be lost and his army dismissed without at- ! 
tempting something of moment. ThC iiihuhitaiits i 
of the mountains close to which he now lay were 
a fierce untamed race of banditti or freebooters, 
who had never submitted to the Roman power, hut 
lived in perpetual defiance of it, trusting to their 
forts and c.astles, which were supposed to be im¬ 
pregnable from the strength of their situation. He 
thought it, therefore, of no small importance to 
the empire to reduce them to a state of subjection; 
and in order to conceal his design and take them 
unprovided, he drew off his forces on pretence of 
marching to the distant parts of Cilicia ; but after 
a d.iy’s journey stopped short, and having refreslicd 
his army and left his baggage behind, turned back 
again in the night with the utmost celerity, and 
reached Amanns before day on the tliirtccnth of 
October. He divided his trno]is among his four 
lieutenants, and himself, aeeompanied by liis bro¬ 
ther, led u|> one part of them, and so coming upon 
the natives by surprise, they easily killed or made 
them all prisoners. They took six strong forts, 
and burned many more ; but the capital of the 
mountain, Erana, made a brave resistance, and 
held out from break of day to four in the afternoon. 
Ujion this success Cif..''ro was saluted emperor, and 
sat down again at the foot of the hills, where he. 
spent (ivc days in demolistiing the. other strongholds 
and wasting the lands of these mountaineers. In 
this place his Iroojis were lodged in the same cam)i j 
which Alexander the Great had formerly used 
when he beat Darius at Issus, and where there | 
remained three altars as the monument of his 
viidory, which bore his name to that day; a ! 
circumstance which funiisluid matter for some |j 
pleasantry in his letters to his friends at Rome'. ; 

l< Ad Att. V I«. ! 

' Qui moils erat hostiiim plrmis sempiterrionim. Hie ! 
a. d. III. Id. Oct. mnimmn nuniiTura hostium oeiidiniiis. ! 
('astcll.a inunitiRsiiiiu, iioctiirno I'nntiiiii adventii. nostro 
nmtiitino ccpimiis, inccndimiis. Impcratorcs niqicllati | 
sumus. Castra pauvos dies hubuimus, ca ipsa, quir contra 
Tiariitm habuerat apiid Tssiim Alexander, imperatur liiiiid 1 
panllo melior, quam aut tu aut cro. Ibi dies qiiinqiic 1 
ninrati, direpto ot vastato Amano. indo diseesslmus.—Ad 
Att. v. 20. 

Kxpedito cxcreitu ita noetu iter feci, ut ad iii. Id. Oct. 
cum luciscerct, in Amanum aRcenderem, distribiitisqiio 
eohortibus ct auxiliis, cum aliis Quintus frater logatiis, 
mccum bimul. aliis 0. Pontinius IcRatus. ruliqnis M. An- 
nciuB. et M. Tullius IcRiit! prieesscnt: plerimque uec opin- 
antos npprcHsinins—Knm.am aiiteiii, qua* fuit non viei 
instar, sed urbis, quod erat Ainaiii caput—acriter et diu 
repuRuantibiis, Pontinio ilbitn partem A muni tenunte, cx 
antolucano tempore usque ad Iiorum dioi decimom, uiaRuii 
multitudine bostiiim occisa, copiraiis, castoilaque sex 
uaptu; oomplura incendimus. Ills rebus ita gestls, castra 
in radioibus Amaui babuimns apud anis Alexandri qiia- 
tridunm: ct in reliquiis Aman i dolcndis, ngrisqtio vastandis 
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From Amanus he led his army to another part 
of the highlands the moat disaffected to the Roman 
name, possessed by a stout and free people, who 
had never been subject even to the kings of that 
country. Their chief town was called Pindenissiim, 
situated on a steep and craggy hill, strongly fortified 
by nature and art, and provided with everything 
necessary for defence. It was the constant refuge 
of all deserters and the harbour of foreign enemies, 
atid at that very time was expecting and prc])ared 
to receive the Parthians. Cicero, resolving, there¬ 
fore, to cliastise their insolence and bring them 
under the Roman yoke, laid siege to it in form ; 
and though he pushed it on with all imaginable 
vigour, aift a (mutinual battery of his engines, yet 
it cost him above six weeks to reduce it to the 
necessity of surn-ndcring at discretion. The in¬ 
habitants were, sold for slavi-s; and when Cicero 
was writing the account from his tribunal, be had 
already raised about a liinidred thousand pounds 
by that sale: all the other jdander, excepting the 
horses, was given to the soldiers. In his letter 
upon it to Atticus, “ the Piudenissians,” says he, 
“surrendered to me on the Saturnalia, after a siege 
of seven and forty days. * But what the plague,’ 
you will say, ‘ are these Findeuissians ? 1 never 

heard of their name before.’ How can 1 help that ? 
Could 1 turn Cilicia into Aitolia or Macedonia ? 
Take this, however, for eertain, that no man could 
do more tlian 1 have tloiie with such an army,”Sa\"' 
After this action, another neighbouring nation of 
the same spirit and fierceness, called Tiburani, 
terrified by the fate of Pindenissum, voluntarily 
submitted and gave liostages ; so that Cicero sent 
his army into winter-quarters, undtir the command 
of his brother, into those parts of the province 
which were thought tlic most, turbulent". 

While he was engaged in thi.s expe<litioD, Papirins 
Ptetus, an eminent wit and Epicurean, with whom 
he had a particular intimacy and correspondence of 
facetious letters, sent him some militaryinstructions 
in the way of raillery, to which Cicero answered in 
the same jocose manner:—“Your letter,’’ says 
he, “has made me a complete commander. I was 
wholly ignorant before of your great skill in the 
art of war; but perceive that you have read Pyrrhus 
and Cineas. Wlierefore 1 intend to follow your 

—id tcmpiiH oninc ennsumaimus.—Kp. Fara. xv. 4; Ibid, 
ii. Id. 

“ Oonfeotis his rebus ad oppidum Eloiitherocilicum, 
Pindenissiim, oxercitum addiixi: ipiod ciirn easet altissimo 
et raiinitissinio loco, iib iisqiie ineolcrstiir, qui no regibns 
qiiidom iinqiiani ]wiruissent: enm et fugitives reei]ici*ent, 
et J'arthormn iidvontuin aoerrime cxiH'ctarout: ad oxisti- 
matimiem imperii pertinerc arbitratns sum coiiipriniero 
oormn aiid.'iciam-——vallo et fossa ciroumdedi, sex eas- 
tollis, castrisqiie raaximis si'psi, uggerc, vinels, turribus 
eppngnavi, iistisque tormentis miiitis, nuiltis sagittaiiis, 
njsgiie labnre meo—^soiitinioquadragcsimodie rom confeci. 
—lip. I•'nm. XV. 4. 

ftui isti Plndenissai? qui sunt? inqiiics: nomon 

aiidivi nunquam. Quid ego faeiuni ? potui fiilieiam, d-ito- 
liam, aut Macudoniam redderc ? line jiun sic bubeto, nee 
hoe exercltu hio tanta negntia geri isituisse, Hio .—Ad 
AU. V, 20. 

ManelpiavanibantSatumnlibustcrtiis, oiimha'C scribo- 
bam In tribunali, res orat atl II. S. cxx.—Ibid. 

"His erant flnitimi pari scelore ct audaeia Tibiirani: ab 
his, Fihdenlssn captn, obsidcs uooepi, exereitiim in biboma 
dimisi. Qiiintum fratrem nogetin pra^posiii, ut in vieis 
aut captis aut malo pacatis exercitus coUociwetur.—Ep, 
Fani. XV, 4. 


precepts, and withal, to have some ships in readi¬ 
ness on the coast; for they deny that tliere can be 
any better defence against the Parthian horse. 
But, raillery apart, you little think what a general 
you have to deal with ; for in this government I 
have reduced to practice what I had worn out 
liefore with reading, the whole Institution of 
Cyrus,” &c." These martial exploits spread Cicero’s 
fame into Syria, where Bibulus was just arrived to 
take upon him the command, but kept himself 
close within the gates of Antioch till the country 
was cleared of all the Parthians. Hi.s envy of 
Cicero’s saace.ss and title of emperor made him 
impatient to purchase the same honour by the 
same service on the Syrian side of the mountain 
Amanus ; hut he had the misfortune to be repulsed 
in his attempt, with the entire loss of the first 
cohort and several officers of distinction, which 
Cicero calls an ugly blow both for the time and the 
effect of it>'. 

Though Cicero had obtained what he calLs a just 
victory at Amutius, and in consequence of it the 
appellation of emperor which he assumed from this 
time, yet he sent no public account of it to Rome 
till after the affair of Pindenissum, an exploit of 
more eclat and importance, for which he expected 
the honour of a thanksgiving, and began to enter¬ 
tain hopes even of a triumph. His public letter 
is lost, but that loss is sujipiied by a [larticular 
narrative of the whole action in a private letter to 
Cato. 'The design of paying this compliment to 
Cato, was to engage his vote and concurrence to 
the decree of the “supplication and by the pains 
which he takes to obtain it, where he was sure of 
gaining his point without it, shows the high opinion 
which he had of Cato’s authority, and how desirous 
he was to hiRic the testimony of it on his side. 
But Cato was not to he moved from his purpose 
by compliments or motives of friendship. He was 
an enemy by principle to all decrees of this kind, 
and thought them liestowed too cheaply and pros¬ 
tituted to occasions uuvvortliy 'of them: so that 
when Cicero’s letters came under deliberation, 
though he spoke with all imaginable honour and 
resjiect of Cicero, and highly extolled both his civil 
and military administration, yet he vofed against 
the supplication,—which was decreed, however, 
without any other dissenting voice except that of 
Favouius, who loved always to mimic Cato, and of 
Hirrus, who had a ))ersoiial quarrel with Cicero : 
yet when the vote was over, Cato himself assisted 
in drawing up the decree, and had his name inserted 
in it, which was the usual mark of a particular 
approbation of the tiling and friendship to the 
person *in whose favour it passed'i. But Cato’s 

<’ Ep. Earn. ix. 2.'5. 

V Erat in Syria nnstnun nomesn in gratia. Venit interim 
BibiiluH. Credo voiiiit apiiollatione iiao inani nobis csso 
par. In codom Amano corpit iaurcoliun in raiistaceo 

qiiierere. At illo oohortem priinam totam jiordidit- 

sane plagam odiosam acceperat turn re turn tempore.—^Ad 
Att. V. 2(1. 

1 Nunc publico literas Romam mittere parabam. Ebc- 
rioros onmt, qimm si ex Amano misissem.—Ibid. 

Ileindo do triumpbn, quern video, nisi reipublicn.- tem- 
pora irapodient, euwdpKTTOJ'.—Ad Att. vii. I. 

Et porm assensiis est uniis, familiaris muiis Eavnnius; 
alter iratus Hirrus. Cato autem et scribendo affuit.— 
Ibid. 

Res ipsa declarat, tibi ilium honorem suppiioationis 
jucundnm fuisso, quod scribendo aifuisti. Hasc enlm sena- 
M 
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answer to Cicero’s letter will show the temper of 
the man and the grounds on which he acted on this 
occasion. 

M. Cato to M. T. Cicero, Emperor. 

“ In compliance with what both the republic 
and our private friendship require of me, 1 rejoice 
that your virtue, innocence, diligence, approved in 
the greatest affairs, exerts itself everywhere with 
equal vigour,—at liome in the gown, abroad in 
arms. I did all, therefore, that I could do, agree¬ 
ably to my own judgment, when in my vote and 
speech 1 ascribed to your innocence and good 
conduct the defence of your province, the safety of 
the kingdom and person of Ariobarzanes, the 
recovery of the allies to their duty and affection to 
our empire. I am glad, however, that a supplica¬ 
tion is decreed; if, where chance had no part, but 
the whole was owing to your consummate prudence 
and moderation, you are better pleased that we 
should hold ourselves indebted to the gods than to 
you. But if you think that a su))plicatiun will 
pave the way to a triumph, and for that reason 
choose that fortune should have the praise rather 
than yourself, yet a triumph does not ^ways follow 
a supplication, and it is much ^more honourable 
than any triumph for the senate to decree that a 
province is preserved to the empire by the mildness 
and innocence of the general, rather than by the 
force of arms and the favour of the gods. This 
was the purpose of my vote; and I have now em¬ 
ployed more words than it is my custom to do, 
that you might perceive what I <;hicfly wish to 
testify, how desirous I am to convince you that in 
regard to your glory I had a mind to do what I 
took to be the most honourable for you, yet rejoice 
to see that done which you are the most pleased 
with. Adieu, and still love me; and, agreeably to 
the course which you have begun, continue your 
integrity and diligence to the allies and the re- 
public^” 

Caesar was delighted to hear of Cato’s stiffness, 
in hopes that it would create a coldness between 
him and Cicero ; and in a congratulatory letter to 
Cicero, upon the success of his arms, and the sup¬ 
plication decreed to him, took care to aggravate 
the rudeness and ingratitude of Cato“. Cicero 
himself was highly disgusted at it, especially when 
Cato soon afterwards voted a supplication to his 
son-in-law, Bibulus, who had dune much less to 
deserve it. “ Cato,” says he, “ was shamefully mali¬ 
cious ; he gave me what 1 did not ask, a character 
of integrity, justice, clemency ; but denied me 
what I did—yet this same man voted a supplica¬ 
tion of twenty days to Bibulus ; pardon me, if I 
cannot bear this u.sage*.” Yet as he had a good 
opinion of Cato in the main, and a farther suit to 
make to the’ senate, in the demand of a triumph, 
he chose to dissemble his resentment, and returned 

tuB oonsulta non ignore ab amicissimis ojus, otijus de 
honore agltur, scribi solere.—Up. Fam. xv. »i. 

r Ep. Fam. xv. S. 

» Itaque Cesar iis Hterig, quibus mihl gratulatur, et 
omnia pollicetur, quo mwln exultat Catonis in me ingra- 
tlssimi injuria.—Ad Att. vii. 2. 

» Aveo wire—Cato quid agat! qni quidem in me turplter 
fuit maievolus. Uedit intogritatis. Justitiie, clcmontiie, 
fidei testimonium, quod non quwrebam, quisl postulubam, 

negavit-at hie idem Bibulo dierum viginti. Ignoscc 

mihl, non possum hteo ferre.-Ibid. 


him a civil answer, to signify his satisfaction and 
thanks for what he had thought fit to do". 

Cicero’s campaign ended just so, as Caslius had 
wished in one of his letters to him ; with fighting 
enough to give a claim to the laurel; yet without 
the risk of a battle with the Parthiaus*. During 
these months of action, he sent away the two 
young Ciceros, the son and nephew, to king 
Deiotarus’s court, under the conduct of the king's 
son, who came on purpose to invite them : they 
were kept strictly to their books and exercises, and 
made great proficiency in both, though the one of 
them, as Cicero says, wanted the bit, the other the 
spur: their tutor Dionysius attended them, a man 
of great learning and probity, but, us‘*his young 
pupils complained, horribly passionate>’. Deiota- 
rus himself was setting forward to join Cicero with 
all his forces, upon the first news of the Parthian 
irruption : he had with him thirty cohorts, of four 
hundred men each, armed and diseijilined after the 
Roman mauuer, with two thousand horse : but the 
Parthian alarm being over, Cicero sent couriers to 
meet him on the road, in order to prevent his 
marching to no purpose, so far from his own domi¬ 
nion*: the old king, however, seems to have 
brought the children back again in person, for the 
0 ]>portunity of paying his compliments, and spend¬ 
ing some time with his friend ; for by what Cicero 
intimates, they appear to have had an interview". 

The remaining part of Cicero’s government was 
employed in the civil affairs of the province : where 
his whole care was to ease the several cities and 
districts of that excessive load of debts, in which 
the avarice and rapaciousness of former governors 
had involved them. He laid it down for the fixed 
rule of his administration, not to suffer any money 
to be expended either ujion himself or his officers ; 
and when one of his lieutenants, L. Tullius, in 
passing through tee country, exacted only the 
forage and firing, which was due by law, and that 
but once a day, and not, as all others had done 
before, from every town and village through which 
they passed, he was much out of humour, and 
could not help complaining of it, as a stain ujion 
his government, since none of his people besides 
had taken even a single farthing. All the wealthier 
cities of the province used to pay to all their pro¬ 
consuls large contributions for being exemiited from 
furnishing winter-quarters to the army ; Cyprus 
alone paid yearly on this single account two huu- 

" Kji. Vam. XV, 6. 

" Ft (iptasti, itu cst: vrlles oniin, ills, tantuininoiln lit 
li.aberern iiegiitii quml osset ad laureolam satis. X’ai-tlios 
times, quia diffidis eupiis nustris.—Ep. J^am. ii. 1(1; viii. A. 

y ('icorinics nostros Doiut^rus tilius, qui rex a seiiatu 
appollatuH est, sccuni in rcgiiutn. Pmu in irstivis nos 
CHHemus, ilium pucris luc-um csac bollissiraum du.ximus — 
Ad Att. V. 17. 

Cieeroncs puori amant inter so, discunt, oxcrccntur: sod 
alter—frieuis egot. alter ealearlbiiH—Dionysius niibi qui- 
dom in omoribus cst. Pucri aiitom aiiint uuiii i'urcuter 
irasci. Sod boniu ncc doctiur, nec aauetior fieri putest.— 
Ibid. vi. 1. 

" Mihi tamcD eiim Doiotaro convenit, ut ilia in meU 
costris esset cum omnibus suis copiis, habot autem co- 
liortes qiiadringcnarias nostra armatura trigbita; cquitum 
duo miilia.—Ibid. 

Deiutarum confestim, jam ad me veoientem cum magno 
et firmu equitatu ct peditatu ot cum omnibus suis copiis, 
certiurem feel, non viderl esse causam our abesset a regno. 
—Ep. Fam. xv. 4. 

■ Doiotarus mihi norravit, Ao.—Ad Att. vi. 1, 5, 21. 
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dred talents, or about forty thousand pounds ; but 
Cicero remitted this whole tax to them, which 
alone made a vast revenue; and applied all the 
customary perquisites of his office to the relief of 
the oppressed province ; yet for all his services and 
generosity, which amazed the poor people, he would 
accept no honours, but what were merely verbal; 
prohibiting all expensive monuments, as statues, 
temples, brazen horses, &c., which, by the flattery of 
Asia, used to be erected of course to all governors, 
though ever so corrupt and oppressive. While he 
was uj>on his visitation of the Asiatic districts, 
there happened to be a kind of famine in the coun¬ 
try ; yet ^^lerever he came, he not only provided 
for lus family at his own expense, but prevailed 
with the merchants and dealers, who had any quan¬ 
tity of corn in their store-houses, to supply tlie 
people with it on easy terms'*; living himself, all 
the while, splendidly and hospitably, and keeping 
an open table, not only for aU the Roman officers, 
but the gentry of the provinceIn the following 
letter to Atticus, he gives him a summary view of 
his manner of governing: 

“ I see (says he) that you are much pleased with 
my moderation and abstinence ; but you would be 
mucdi more so, if you were with me, especially at 
Laoditrea, where I did wonders at the sessions, 
which 1 have just held, for the affairs of the dio¬ 
ceses, from the thirteenth of February to the first 
of May. Many cities are wholly freed from'all 
their debts, many greatly eased ; and all, by being 
i allowed to govern themselves by their own laws, 

! have recovered new life. There are two ways by 
I which I have put them into a capacity of freeing, 
or of easing themselves, at least of their debts, 
'file one is, by suffering no expense at all to be 
made on the account of my government. When J 
say none at all, I speak not hyperbolically ; there 
is not so much as a farthing ; it is incredible to 
think, what relief they have found from this single 
article. The other is this : their own Greek ma¬ 
gistrates had strangely abused and plundered them. 
1 examined every one of them, who had borne any 
office for ten years past; they all plainly confessed, 
and, without the ignominy of a public convit:tion, 
made restitution of the money which they had pil¬ 
laged ; so that the people, who had paid nothing to 
our farmers for the present lustrum, have now paid 
the arrears of the last, even without murmuring. 
This has placed me in high favour with the publi- 
(*av» piitos quirtiuam hominus imisis tinquam csso 
mirntoH, quam nullum torunoinm, me obtinente provin- 
ciatu, sumtns .’’actum okho, noc in rcmpublicam iieu in 
queniquam nienrum, pra<terquam iiiL. Tullium, Ivgatum. 
Is ca^tcmqiii alistincns (sed Julia lego transitans, scmvl 
tamcn in diem, non ut alii wdebant munibus vices) facit 
ut mihi cxcipiend\is sit, cum teruncium negn sumtns fmi- 
turn. Prater eum accepit nemo. Has sordcs a nostro il. 
Titinnio aoceptmus.—Ad Att. v. 21. 

OivitatcH loeupletcs. ne in hibema milites roeiperent, 
mognos pecuuias dabant. Cyprii talcnta Attica cc. Uua 
ox insula (non ^cpjSoAtwwrsedvcrissimoloqiinr) nummus 
nullus me obtinente erogabitnr. Ob ha'C bonedcia, quibus 
obstnposcunt, nuUos honores niihi, nisi verborum, deccrnl 
sino. Statuas, fana, T^Optmra, prohlbeo.—Ibid. 

Fames, quw erat in baa mea Asia, mihi optanda fucrit. 
Q,uacauque iter feci, nulla vi,—auctoritate et cohortatiouc 
perfcol, ut et Qrwei et cives Romani, qui frumentum 
compresserant, magnnm numermn populis pollicerentur. 
—Ibid. 

s Ita vivam, ut maxlmos somptus facie. Miridcc 
dclector hoc institute.—Ad Att. v. 15. 


cans : a grateful set of men 1 you’ll say; 1 have really 
found them such—the rest of my jurisdiction shall 
be managed with the same address, and create the 
same admiration of my clemency and easiness. 
There is no difficulty of access to me, as there is 
to all other provincial governors ; no introduction 
by my chamberlain; I am always up before day, 
and walking in my hall with my doors open, as 1 
used to do when a candidate at Rome : this is great 
and gracious here, though not at all troublesome to 
me, from my old habit and discipline,” &c.'* 

This method of governing gave no small um¬ 
brage to Appius, who considered it as a reproach 
upon himself, and sent several querulous letters to 
Cicero, because he had reversed some of his consti¬ 
tutions : “ And no wonder,” says Cicero, ” that he 
is displeased with my manner, for what can be more 
unlike, than his administration and mine ? under 
him the province was drained by expenses and ex¬ 
actions ; under me, not a penny levied for public or 
private use. What shall I say of his prsefects, 
attendants, lieutenants ? of their plunders, rapines, 
injuries ? whereas now, there is not a single family 
governed with such order, discipline, and modesty, 
as my province. This some of Appius’s friends 
interpret ridiculously, as if I was taking pains to 
exalt my own character, in order to depress his ; 
and doing all this, not for the sake of my own cre¬ 
dit, but of his disgrace'.” But the troth was, 
that from the time of his reconciliation with Ap¬ 
pius, he had a sincere desire to live on good terms 
with him, as well out of regard to the splendour of 
his birth and fortunes, as to his great alliances, for 
one of his daughters was married to Pompey’s son, 
and another to Brutus'; .so that, though their prin¬ 
ciples and miadms were totally different, yet he 
took care to do every thing with the greatest pro¬ 
fessions of honour and respect towards Appins, 
even when he found it necessary to rescind his 
decrees; considering himself only, he says, as a 
second physician called in to a case, of sickness, 
where he found it necessary to change the method 
of cure, and when the patient had been brought 
low by evacuations and blood-letting, to apply all 
kinds of lenitive and restoring medicines'^. 

As soon ns the government of Cilicia was allot¬ 
ted to him, he acquainted Appius with it by letter, 
begging of him that, as no man could succeed to 
it with a more friendly disposition than himself, so 
Appius would deliver up the province to him, in 
such a condition as one friend would expect to re¬ 
ceive it from another ■’; in answer to which Appius, 

Ad Att. vi. 2. 

<■ tluid enim iiotost esse tam dissiniilo. quam illo Imper- 
antu, exhaustnm esso sumptibiia et jactiiris provinciam, 
nobis cam obtinentibus, nummum nullutu esse crogatum 
noc privntim noc publitte, &c.—Ibid. vi. 1. 

1 Ego Appium, ut tecum ssppc lucutus sum, valdo diligo. 
Aloqiie ab eo diligi atatim coeptum esse, ut simuitatem dc- 
poHuimns, nensi—jiun mo Pompeii totum esse scis: llrutiim 
a me amari intelligis. Quid est causa', cur mihi non in 
optatis est complectl hominem, florentom aitato, opibns, 
honoribns, ingenio, Uboris, propbiquls, affinibus, amicia 
•—Up. Fam. il. ]3. 

S Ut si medicus, cum wgrotus alii medico troditns sit, 
Irasci velit ei medieof qul eibi suoccsscrit, si quw ipse in 
curondo oonstituerlt mutet iUe. Sic Appius, cum 
iupaip^atws provinciam ourarit, sanguinem mlserit, Ac. 
—Ad Att. vi. 1. 

h Cum contra voinntatem meam—accidisset, ut ntlbi 
cum Imperio in provinciam ire neoesse esset—hicc una 
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having intimated some desire of an interview, 
Cicero took occasion to press it with much earnest¬ 
ness, as a thing of great service to them both ; 
and, that it might not be defeated, gave him an ac¬ 
count of all his stages and motions, and otfered to 
regulate them in such a manner as to make the 
place of their meeting the most agreeable to Ap- 
pius’s convenience; but Appius being disgusted 
by the first edicts which Cicero ])ublished, resolved 
fur that reason to disappoint him, and as Cicero 
advanced into the province, retired still to the 
remoter parts of it, and contrived to come upon 
him at last so suddenly, that Cicero had not warn¬ 
ing enough given to go out and meet him, whitih 
Appius laid hold of as a fresh ground of complaint 
against Cicero’s pride, for reusing that common 
piece of rcsjicct to him *. 

This provoked Cicero to expostulate with him 
with great spirit—“ I was informed,” says he, “by 
one of my ajiparitors, that you complained of me 
for not coming out to meet you ; 1 despised you, 
it seems, so as nothing could be prouder. When 
your servant came to me near midivight and told 
me that you would be with me at leonium before 
day, but could not say by which road, when there 
were two, 1 sent out your frieud’Yarro by the one, 
and Q. Lepta, the commander of my artillery, by 
tlie other, with instructions to each of them to 
bring me timely notice of your apj)roach, that 1 
might come out in person to meet you. Lepta 
came running baitk presently in all haste to ac¬ 
quaint me that you had already passed by the camp, 
upon which I went directly to leonium, where yt)u 
know the rest. Did I then refuse to come out 
to you —to Appius Claudius, to an emperor ; 
then, according to ancient custom, vuid, above all, 
to my friend.’ 1, who of all men am apt to do 

more in that way than becomes my dignity—but 
enough of tliis. The same man told me likewise, 
that you said ‘ W’hat ! Apjiius went out to meet 
Leutulus ; Lentulus to Apjiius, but Cieero would 
not come out to Appius.’ ('an you then be guilty 
of such impertiiienee ? A man, in my judg¬ 
ment of the greatest prudence, learning, e.x))e- 
rience, and 1 may add politeness too, which tiie 
Stoics rightly judge to be a virtue ? Do you ima¬ 
gine, that your Appiuses andLentuluses are of more 
weight with me than the ornaments of virtue ? Be¬ 
fore I had obtained those honours, which in the 
opinion of the world are thought to be tlie greatest, 
I never fondly admired those names of yours ; 1 
looked indeed upon those who had left them to 
you, as great men, hut after 1 had acquired and 
borne the highest commands, so as to have nothing 
more to desire, either of honour or glory, I never 
indeed considered myself as your superior, but 
hoped that 1 was become your equal; nor did 
Pompey, whom I prefer to tdl men who ever lived, 
nor Lentulu.s, whom I prefer to myself, think 
otherwise!. If you howeverare of adifibrentopinion, 
it will do you no harm to read with some attention 
what Athenodorus says on this subject, that you 

oonsolatio occnrrobnt, quod ncque tibi auiicior, quam ego 
sum, qoisquani potMct succislure, qyquc ego ab iillo pru- 
vineiam aocipere, qui mallet' earn mihi quam mazinio 
aptam cxplioatomquo tradero, dee.—Ep. Earn. 111. 2, 

I -mo libvnter ad cam partem provinoiw primum esse 

venturiim, quo te maximo velle arbitrarer, &e_Ibid. S. 

Appius noster, cum me ndventare videt, iirofectus cst 
farsutn usque Laodieea.—Ad Att. v. 17. 


may learn wherein true nobility consists. But to 
return to the point: I desire you to look upon me, 
not only as your friend, but a most affectionate 
one ; it shall be my care by all possible services to 
convince you that I am truly so, but if you have a 
mind to let people see that you are less concerned 
for my interests in my absence, than my pains for 
yours deserved, I free you from that trouble: 

For T have friends enough to servo and love 
Both me and mine, and above all great Jove. 

II. i. 174. 

butif you are naturally querulous, you shall not still 
hinder my good offices and wishes for you ; all 
that you will do, is to make me less solicitous how 
you take them. I have written tliis with more than 
my usual freedom, from the eon.seiousncss of my 
duty and affection, which being contracted by 
choice and judgment, it will be in your power to 
preserve as long as you think j)roper. Adieu 

t-icero’s letters to Appius make one book of his 
Familiar Epistles, the greatest part of which are of 
the expostulatory kind, on the subject of tiieir mu¬ 
tual jealousies and complaints. In this slippery 
state of their friendship, an accident happened at 
Borne whi<;h had like to have put an end to it. His 
daughter Tullia, after parting from her second 
husliand Oassipcs, as it is probably thought, by 
divorce', was married in her father’s Absence to a 
third, P. Cornelius Dolabella; several parties had 
he6ii offered to her, and among them Ti. (’lau- 
dius Nero, who afterwards married Livla, whom 
Augustus took away from him; Nero made his 
proposals to Cicero in Cilicia, who referred him to 
the women, to wliom he had left the management 
of that affair ; but before those overtures re.ached 
them, tliey had made uj) the match with Uolahclia, 
being miglitily taken with his complaisant and ob¬ 
sequious address He was a nobleman of patri¬ 
cian descent, and of great parts and politeness, but 
of a violent, daring, ambitious temper, warmly 
attached to Csesar, and by a life of pleasure and 
expense which the prudence of Tullia, it was hoped, 
would correct, greatly distressed in his fortunes, 
which made Cicero very uneasy, when he came 
afterwards to know it". Dolabella, at the time of 
this marriage, for which he made way also by the 
divorce of his first wife", gave a proof of his enter¬ 
prising genius, by impeaching Appius Claudius of 

1* Kp. Fum. lii. 7. 

1 What confirms this notion is, that ('rassi]>cs appears 
to have been alive at this time, and under C’hsiro's dis¬ 
pleasure : who mentions him ns the only senator, besides 
liirriis, to whom he did not tliinic lit to write about tbo 
affair of his supplication .—Ad Att. vii. 1. 

>" Ego dura in provincia omnibus rebus Appium omo, 
subitn sum foetus accusatoris ejus soeer—sed credo mibi 
niliil minus piitimun ego, qui de Ti. hieronc, qui mocum 
egerat, certos homines ad mulieres miseram, qui Uomam 
venorunt factis sponsalibus. tied hoc spero melius. Alu- 
licres quidom valde intelligodelectariobsequio ct comitate 
adoleseentis.—Ad Att. vL (i. 

“ Gener est suavis—quantumvis vel Ingenli, vel huma- 
nitatis j satis. Roliqua qu® nosti forenda.—Ad Att. vii. ;t. 

Dolabellam a te gaudoo primum lauduri, doindc ctlam 
amari. Nam oa quar sporos Tullim moa prudentia fiosso 
temperari, scio cui tuv epistulm respondoont.—Ep. Fam. 
il. ISivllLia 

Ilac nblectabar specula, nolahcllam monm fore ab lis 
melcstiiSi quus llbortuto sua contraxorat, liberum.—Ibid, 
viii. IG. 

" niud milil occurrit, quod inter postulationem, ot no¬ 
minis delutiuncm uxor a Uolabolla discossit.—Ibid. viii. G. 
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practices against the state, in his government of 
Cilicia, and of bribery and corrujition in his suit 
for the consulship. This put a great difficulty upon 
Cicero, and made it natural to suspect, that he 
j)rivatcly favoured the impeachment, where the 
accuser was his son-in-law ; but, in clearing him¬ 
self of it to Ajtpius, though he dissembled a little, 
perhaps in disclaiming any part or knowledge of 
that match, yet he was very sincere in professing 
himself an utter stranger to the impeachment, and 
was in truth greatly disturbed at it. But as, from 
the circumstance of his succeeding to Appius in 
his government, he was of all men the most capa¬ 
ble of S(jj|ving or hurting him at the trial; so 
Pompey, who took great pains to screen Appius, 
was extremely <lcsirous to engage him on their side, 
and had thoughts of sending one of his sons to him 
for that purpose ; but Cicero saved them that 
trouble, by declaring early and openly for Appius, 
and promising everything from the province that 
could possibly be of service to him, which he 
thought himself obliged to do the more forwardly, 
to prevent any suspicion of treachery to his 
friend on the account of liis new alliance r : so 
that Appius, instead of declining a trial, contrived 
to bring it on as soon as he could ; and with that 
view, having dropped his pretensions to a triumph, 
entered the city, and offered himself to his judges 
before his accuser was prepanal for him, and was 
ac<iuitted without any difficulty of both the* in¬ 
dictments. 

In a little time after his trial he was nhosen cen- 
•sor, together with Piso, Ceesar’s father-in-law, the 
last who bore that office during the freedom of the 
rejmblic. Claudius’s law, mentioned above, which 
had greatly restrained the jiower of these magis¬ 
trates, was repealed the last year by Scipio, the 
consul, and their ancient authority restored to 
them a, which was now exercised with great rigour 
by A)>pius, who, though really a libertine, and re¬ 
markable for indulging himself in all the luxury of 
life, yet by an affectation of severity, hoped to 
retrieve his character, and jiuss for an admirer of 
that ancient discipline for which many of his ances¬ 
tors had been celebrated. Cmlins gives a pleasant 
aeonnt of him to Cicero. “ Do you know, says he, 
that tile censor Appius is doing wonders amongst 
us, about statues and pictures, the number of our 
acres, and the payment'of debts ^ He takes the 
censorship for soap or nitre, and thinks to scour 
him.self clean with it; but he is mistaken—for 
while he is labouring to wash xmt his stains, he 
opens his very veins and bowels, and lets us see 
him the more intimately : run away to us by all 
the Gods, to laugh at these things. Drnsus sits 
judge upon adultery, by the Scantinian law', Ap- 

I' I’ompciiiH dicitur viildc pro Appio liihorare, lit etiam 
potent alterutruni do fllUs ad to missiirunt.—Kp. Fam. 
vili. (i 

I*OHt hoc nogotlnm autem et tomoritatem nostri T)ola- 
lielltt- dcprccatorem me pro iUius poriculo pra-boo.—ibid, 
ii. la, 

Tarticn hao mlhl afflnitato nnneiata, non majoro oqiii- 
dem studio, sed aorius, a]>ortiii8, significantins dixnitatoin 
tuam defendlssem—nam ut vetus nosti-a simultiis nntea 
stliniilabat me, ut enverem no cui siispioionora ficte rocon- 
elliatiE gratiec darem: sic offinitas novam euram alfert 
cavondi.—Ibid. iii. 12. 

'I Ilio, p. 14". 

>■ Sols Appium censorem bio ostonta facorc ? do sign is ot 
tabulls, de agri modo, ot icro alicno accrrlnio agere '! por- 


pins on statues and pictures.” But this vain and 
umteasonable attempt at reformation, instead of 
doing any good, served only to alienate people from 
Pompey’s oause, with whom Appius was strictly 
allied; whilst his colleague Piso, who foresaw that 
effect, chose to sit still and suffer him to disgrace 
the knights and senators at jileasurc, which he did 
with great freedom, and amongothers turned Sallust, 
the historian, out of the senate, and was hardly re¬ 
strained from putting the same affront upon Curio, 
which added still more friends and strength to Caesar*. 

As to the public news of the year, the grand 
affair that engaged all people’s thoughts, was 
the exjiectation of a breach between Ctesar and 
Pompey, which seemed now unavoidable, and in 
which all men were beginning to take part, and 
ranging themselves on the one side or the other. 
On Pompey’s there was a great majority of the 
senate and the magistrates, with the better sort of 
all ranks : on Ca'sar’s all the criminal and ob¬ 
noxious, all who had suffered punishment, or de¬ 
served it; the greatest part of the youth and the city 
mob ; some of the popular tribunes, and all who 
were oppressed with debts ; who had a leader fit 
for their purpose, daring, and well provided, and 
wanting nothing* but a cause. This is Cicero’s 
account; and Crelius’s is much the same. “ I see 
(says be) that Pompey will have the senate, and all 
who judge of things ; Ceesar, all who live in fear 
and uneasiness; but there is no comparison be¬ 
tween their armiesCicsar had jmt an end to the 
Gallic war, and reduced the whole jirovince to the 
Roman yoke ; hut though his commission was near 
expiring, he seemed to have no thoughts of giving 
it up, and returning to tlie condition of a private 
subject; he jretended that he could not possibly 
be safe, if lie jiarted with his army, especially while 
Pompey held the province of Spain, prolonged to 
him for five years". The senate, in the meanwhile, 
in order to make him easy, had consented to let 
him take the consulship, without coming to sue for 
it in person ; but when Uiat did not satisfy him, 
the consul M. Marcellus, one of his fiercest ene¬ 
mies, moved them to abrogate his command di¬ 
rectly, and appoint him a successor ; and since the 
war was at an end, to oblige him to disband his 
troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for 
the consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the 
city to his colonies beyond the Po : this related 
particularly to a favourite colony which Ceesar, 
when consul, had settled at Comum, at the foot of 

KiiaKUni eat ci, censnriim lomcntum ant nitmui esso. Kr- 
r:iro miiii viUvtur, Nam sordes iduore viilt, veuas sibi 
iinineH et viseofii aperit. Ciirre per deos, ot quam priiiiuin 
liTC risiini veni. I-egis StaintUiiie jiidiciutii apiid IlriiMiin 
fieri. Appium do tabulis ot signis agoro.—tip. Faiu. 
viii. 14. 

* Dio, xl. p. I.W. 

• Hoc video, eiim bnmine aiidacluKiino, pnmtisslmoque | 
negotinm chw-: omiiesdaniniitoK, omnuBignomiiiiaalfcctos, | 
onincM damnationc ignominiaqiie dignos illae fiu-oro. On- | 
nom fere jiiveiitutem, oinnem illam urlwinam ao iierdiiion j 
piebem ; tribunes vnlcntea—oiuncs, qui a're alieuo jn’O- 
mantur—caiutara stdam ills causa non liabot, emteris rohiis 
abiindat.—Ad Att. vii. .1. 

In bae diHcerdia video, Cn. Forapeium senatinn, qufqiie 
res Judicant, soeum bablturiim : nd Ca-sarem omnes, qiii 
eum timorc aut mala spo vlvant ad Cwsarora aecessuros. 
Fxercitiim oonferondiun non esse.—Ki>. Pom, viii. 14. 

" Oiesari autem persuasum cst, so snlvtim esse non js»sse, 
si ab exercitu rccesserit. Fert iliatn tamen oonditionoin, 
ut ambo oxereitus tradant.—Ibid. 
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the Alps, with the freedom of the city granted to it 
by theVatimaalaw*. All the other colonies on 
that side of the Po had before obtained from Pom- 
pey’s father the rights of Latium, that is, the free¬ 
dom of Rome to those who had borne an annual 
magistracy in them; but M. Marcellus, out of a 
singular enmity to Ceesar, would allow no such 
right to his colony of Comum; and having caught 
a certain Comensian magistrate who was acting the 
citizen at Rome, he ordered him to be seized, and 
publicly whipped, an indignity from which all 
citizens were exempted by law ; bidding the man 
go and show those marks of his citizenship to 
Ca:sarr. Cicero condemns this jict as violent and 
unjust: “ Marcellus (says he) behaved shamefully 
in tlie case of the Comensian ; for if the man had 
never been a magistrate, he was yet of a colony 
beyond the Po, so that Pompey will not be less 
shocked at it than Cmsar himself'.” 

The other consul, Serv. Solpicius, was of a more 
candid and moderate temper ; and being unwilling 
to give such a handle for a civil war, opposed and 
overruled the motions of his colleague by the help 
of some of the tribunes : nor was Pompey himself 
disposed to proceed so violently, or to break with 
Caesar on that foot, but thought it more ]ilausihle 
to let his term run out, and his command expire of 
itself, and so throw upon him the odium of turn¬ 
ing his arms against his country, if he should re¬ 
solve to act apinst the senate and the laws. This 
counsel prevailed, after many warm contestations, 
in which the summer was chieflysjient, and a decree 
was offered on the last of September, “ That the 
consuls elect, L. PauUus and C. Marcellus, should 
move the senate on the first of March, to settle the 
consular provinces ; and if any magistrate should 
interpose to hinder the effect of their decrees, that 
he should be deemed an enemy to the republic; 
and if any one actually interposed, that this vote 
and resolution slioold be entered into the journals, 
to be considered some other time by the senate, and 
laid also before the people.” But four of the tri¬ 
bunes gave their joint negative to this decree, C. 
Caeliiis, L. Vinicius, P, Cornelius, and C. Vibius 
Pansa. In the course of these debates, Pompey, 
who affected great moderation in wliatever he said 
of Ceesar, was teased and urged on aU sides to 
make an explicit declaration ofjhis sentiments. 
When he called it unjust to determine anything 
about’, Cmsar’s government before the first of 
March, the term prescribed to it by law, being 
asked, “ What, if any one should then put a nega¬ 
tive upon them ? ” he said, “ there was no difference 
whether Ciesar refused to obey the decrees of the 
senate, or provided men to obstruct them.” “What, 
(says another) if he should insist on being consul, 
and holding his province too?” “What,” replied 
Pompey, “ if my son should take a stick and cudgel 
me* ?”—intimating the one to be as incredible and 
as impious also as the other. 

* Sueton. J. (Jits. 2H ; Btrabo, vT 
T Ajiiiian. ii. 443. 

» Maroollus foode de (^omen^: otsi illo mazistratum non 
gcBserit, crut tamcn transpadanas. Itu mlhi vidotiir non 
miftus Htomachi nostro, act Ca-sari movisw* —Ad Att. v. 11. 

» Cum interrogaretur, si qiii tpm interoodcrent: dixit 
hoc nihil intoresso, utriim C. Cicsar sonatui dicto audiens 
futurns non esset, an pararet, qni senntuni decemero mm " 
]>ateretiir. Quid si, inquit alius, et uonsul esse et oxurci- 
turn habere volet ? at ille quam clemcnter. Quid si lillus 
meus fusteni milil impingere volet ?—Eix Fam. viii. 8. 


Cicero’s friend Ctelius obtained the tedileship this 
summer from his competitor Uirrus, the same who 
hod opposed Cicero in the augurate, and whose 
disappointment gave occasion to many jokes be¬ 
tween them in their letters*'. In this magistracy 
it being customary to procure wild beasts of all 
kinds from different parts of the empire for the 
entertainment of the city, Ctelius begged of Cicero 
to supply him with panthers from Cilicia, and to 
employ the Cybarites, a people of his province 
famed for hunting, to catch them : “for it would be 
a reflection upon you (says he) when Curio had ten 
panthers from that country, not to let me have 
many more.” He recommends to him id.the same 
time M. Feridius, a Roman knight, who had an 
estate in Cilicia, charged with some services or 
quit-rent to the neighbouring cities, which he 
begs of him to get discharged, so as to make the 
lands fiee'=. He seems also to have desired Ci¬ 
cero’s consent to his levying certain contributions 
upon the cities of his province, towards defray¬ 
ing the expense of his shows at Rome; a pre¬ 
rogative which the lodiles always claimed, and 
sometimes practised; though it was denied to them 
by some governors, and particularly by Quintus 
Cicero in Asia, upon the advice .of Ids brother'*; 
in answer to all which Cicero replied, “ that he 
was sorry to find that his actions were so much in 
the dark, that it was not yet known at Rome that 
nota farthing had been exacted in his province, 
except for the payment of just debts ; that it was 
neither fit for him to extort money, nor for Cadi us 
to take it, if it were designed for himself; and 
admonished him, who had undertaken the jiart of 
accushig others, to live himself with more caution 
-—and as to panthers, that it was not consistent 
witli his character to impose the charge of hunting , 
them upon the poor people'.” But though he 
would not break Ins rules for the sake of his i 
friend, yet he took eaie to provide panthers for 
him at his own expense ; and says pleasantly upon 
it, that the beasts made a sad complaint against 
him, and resolved to quit the country, since no 
snares were laid in his province for any otlier crea¬ 
ture but themselves*. ' 

Curio likewise obtained the tribunate this sum¬ 
mer, which he sought with no other design, as 
many imagined, than for the opportunity of mor¬ 
tifying Csesar, against whom he had hitherto acted 
with great fierceness B. But Cicero, who knew from 
the temper and views of them both, how easy it ' 

•• Ep. Fnro. ii. fl. 10; it. viii. 2. .3, 9. ; 

C Fere litcris omiiibuH tibi Uc piuitheris scripsi. Tnrjie 
tibl erit, 1‘atiHcIuim Ciirioni licocni pimtherus misisso, to I 
noil imiltispartibuH piuix's, 4rc.—Ep. Fom. viii. 9. ! 

M. Foridium—tibi comniendo. Agros, qiius fructiiarios j 
habent civltatoa, viilt tuo boiicficlo. quoil tibi facile ot ' 
bonoatum facto cat, iinmunos esse.—^Ibid. i 

Ad Quint. 1.1, s. 9. 

a Kcxcripsi, nil) moleste ferro, si ego in tenebris latoreni, i 
nec anilirotur Itoma>, nullum in nieu proviuoia nnnimnm 
nisi in tea alienum crogari; ilocuiqiie nec mihi conciliare i 

pecuniani liccrc, neo illi capero ; moniiique cum, &c._Ad I 

Att. vi. 1. I 

f Uc pantlioris, per eos, qui venari sclent, agiiur man- , 
date mwi diligenter: sed mint poucitasost: ot eos, qusc ■ 
sunt, volde oiunt queri, quod nihil cuiquaiu insidiarum in 
mca provincia nisi sibi fiat.—Ep. Fam. li. 11. 

K Sed ut spero ot volo. ot ut se fort ipso Curio, bonos ot 
senutum malot. Totus ut nunc ost, hoc scaturit.—Ibid, 
viii. 4. 
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would be to make up matters between them, took 
occasion to write a congratulatory letter to him 
upon this advancement, in which be exhorts him, 
with great gravity, “ to consider into what a dan¬ 
gerous crisis his tribunate had fallen, not by chance 
but his own choice ; what violence of the times, 
what variety of dangers hung over the republic, 
how uncertain the events of things were, how 
changeable men’s minds, how much treachery and 
falsehood in hum'an life—he begs of him, therefore, 
to beware of entering into any new counsels, but 
to pursue and defend what he himself thought 
right, and not suffer himself to be drawn away by 
the advic^of others”—referring, without doubt, to 
M. Antony, the chief companion and corrupter of 
his youth : in the conclusion, he conjures him to 
“ emjdoy his present power to hinder his pro¬ 
vincial trouble from being prolonged by any new 
act of the senate;.” —flicero’s sus))ieions were soon 
confirmed by letters from Home, wbciiee CkHiis 
sent him word of Curio’s changing sides, and de¬ 
claring himself for Csesar ; in answer to which, 
Cicero says, “the last page of your letter in your 
own band really touched me. What do yon say ? 
is Curio 1 urned advocate for Ctesar ? who would 
have thought it besides myself ? for let me die if 
1 did not expecd it! Good gods, bow much do I 
long to be laughing with you at Rome ? " ” 

'J'lie new <;oiisuis bei ng (Cicero’s i)articular friends, 
he wrote congratulatory letters to them both apou 
their election, in whi(;h he b<;gged the 
concurrence of their authority, to the 
decree of his supplication; and what he 
had more at heart, that they would not 
suffer any prolongation of his annual 
term; in which theyreadily obliged him, 
and received his thanks also by letter 
for that favour*". It was exj)ected that 
something decisive would now be done in relation 
to the two Gauls, and the appointment of a suc¬ 
cessor to C'Ksar, since both the consuls were sup- 
]iosed to be his enemies : but all attempts of that 
kind were still frustrated by the intrigues of Ctesar,; 
for when C. Marcellus began to renew the same 
motion which his kinsman had made the year be¬ 
fore, he was obstructed by his colleague Paullus 
and the tribune Curio, whom Ccesar had privately 
gained by immense bribes, to suffer nothing preju¬ 
dicial to his interest to pass during their magis¬ 
tracy*. He is said to have given Paullus about 
three hundred thousand pounds, and to Curio 
much more"*. ’J’he first wanted it to defray the 
charges of tho.se splendid buildings which he had 
undertaken to raise at his own cost; the second 
to clear himself of the load of his debts, which 
amounted to about hiilf a million" ; for he had 
wasted his great fortunes so effectually in a few 
yc.irs, that he had no other revenue left, as Plitiy 
says, Imr. in the hopes of a civil war". These facts 
are mentioned by all the Roman writers ; 


A, ultit. 

tic. />7. 

CtKSS. 

L. AIMILIUH 
I'AULLUS. 
C- CLAUlIlim 
MAIU/'KLM/E. 


h Kp. Fum. ii. 7. 

* Extromu pagella pnpuRit me tiio chirographo. Q,uld 
a!s ? (.'irsarem nuno defendit Curio ? tjuie ht»c juitoret pra*- 
ter mo? nam ita vivam, putavi.—Ibid. 13. 
k Kp. Fain. xv. 7. 10.11, 12, 13, 

1 8ucton. d. Caat* 2!K 
*“ Appian. il. p. 443, 

® SexoentiOH Heatertium aiHs alioni.—Val. Max. ix. 1. 

^ Qui nihil in cent«u habiiorit, practer ditivordiam priuuF 
pum.—Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. lo. 


Momentumque fait mntatus Curio reruin, 

Oaiionun oaptuB spoUis et Ceearis aaro~> 

Lucan, iv. 819* 

Caught hy the spoils of Ciaul, and Caesar's gold, 

Curio turn’d traitor, aud his country sold, 
and Servius applies that passage of Virgil, Vendidit 
hie auro patriam, to the case of Curio’s selling 
Rome to Csesar, 

Cicero in the mean time was expecting withim- 
])atience the exi)iration of his annual term ; but 
before he could quit the province he was obliged 
to see the account of all the money which had 
passed through his own or his officers’ hands, 
stated and bedanced ; and three fair copies pro¬ 
vided, two to be deposited in two of the principal 
cities of his jurisdiction, and a third in the trea¬ 
sury at Rome. That his whole administration, 
therefore, might be of a piece, he was very exact 
and punctual in acquitting himself of this duty, 
aud would not indulge his officers in the use of any 
public money beyond tlie legal time or above the 
sum prescribed by law, as appears from his letters 
to some of them who desired itr. Out of the 
annual revenue which was decreed to him for the 
use of the province, he remitted to the treasury all 
that he had not fxpended, to the amount of above 
eight hundred thousand pounds. “ This,” says he, 
“ makes my whole company groan ; they imagined 
that it should have beeen divided among them¬ 
selves, as if 1 ought to have been a better manager 
for the treasuries of Phrygia and Cilicia tlian for 
our own. But they did not move me; for my 
own honour weighed with me the most; yet I have 
not been wanting to do every thing in my power 
that is honourable and generous to them all**”. 

His last (jjjiicern was, to what hand he should 
commit the government of his province upon his 
leaving it, since there was no successor appointed 
by the senate on account of the heats among them 
about the case of Coesar, which disturbed all their 
debates, and interrupted all other business. He 
had no opinion of his queestor, C. Ca:lius, a young 
man of noble birth, but of no great virtue or pru¬ 
dence, aud was afraid, after his glorious adminis¬ 
tration, that by jdacing so great a trust in one of 
his character, he should expose himself to some 
censure. But he had nobody about him of superior 
rank who was willing to accept it, aud did not care 
to force it upon his brother, lest that might give a 
handle to suspect him of some interest or partiality 
in the choice'. He dropped the province, therefore, 

p Laodiwa- mo praxlcs acoeiituriun arbitror oronis piib- 
lioa; poouiiia'—niliU est, cpiod in isto genere cuiquam 
possiin tommodare, &c.—Kp. Kam. ii. 17. 

Illiid quidem oerte factum est, quod lex jubebat, ut 
apiid duas civitates, Laodicainsem, et Apanieensem, quo; 
nobis maxima; videbantur—rationos cunfeetos ot censoli- 
datas deponcremUH, &c. —Ibid. v. 20. 

<1 Cum onim rectum et glorlcsum putorem ex annuo 
snmptu, qui milii derretus essot. Me Ca;lio qua;st(iri 
relinqucre unuuuni, referre in asrarinm ad II. S. cia ingo- 
mnit nostra (sihors, omne iilud piitans distribui sibiopor- 
tero: ut ego muicior invonirer Phrygum aut C'ilicum a;ra- 
riis, qnam nostro. Sod mo non muverunt; nam moa laus 
apud me pluriiniim valiiit. Nee tamon quicquam lionori- 
Uce in quomqiuun fieri putuit, quod pra-termiserim.—Ad 
Att. vii. 1. 

■■ Ego do provincLadcoodens quepstorem Cielium prwposui 
provinoisc. Piierum ? inquies. At quaaitoroin; at nobllcm 
adolescontrm; at omnium fqre exeinplo. Nequo crat 
superioro lionoro usiis, quern praefleerem. Pontinlus miilto 
ante disoesserat. A Quinto fratre hnpetrarl non potgrat: 
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after gone deliberation, into Ctelius’s l>ands, and 
set forward immediately upon bis journey towards 
Italy. 

But before he quitted Asia he begged of Atticns 
by letter to send him a particular detail of all the 
news of the city. “ There are odious reports,” 
says he, “ about Curio and Paullug; not that 1 see 
any danger while Poinpey stands, or 1 may say, 
indeed, while he sits, if he has but his health ; but 
in truth 1 am sorry for my friends Curio and Paul¬ 
ina. If you are now, therefore, at Rome, or as soon 
as you come thither, I would have you send me a 
plan of the whole republic, which may meet me on 
the road, that I may form myself upon it, and re¬ 
solve what temper to assume on my coming to the 
city; for it is some advantage not to come thither 
a mere stranger*.” We see what a confidence he 
placed in Pompey, on whom indeed their whole 
prospect either of peace with Csesar or of success 
against him depended ; as to the intimation about 
his health, it is expressed more strongly in another 
letter : “ All our hojitu (says he) hang upon the life 
of one man, who is attacked every year by a dan¬ 
gerous fit of sickness*.” His constitution seems to 
have been peculiarly subject to fevers, the frequent 
returns of which, in the present situation of afi'airs, 

; gave great apprehension to all his party. In one 
of those fevers which tlireatened his life for many 
days successively, all the towns of Italy put uj) 
public jirayers for his safety ; an honour which hud 
never before been paid to any man while Rome 
was free “. 

Ujion taking leave of Cilicia, Cicero j)aid a visit 
to Rhodes, for the sake (he says) of the children*. 

His design was to give them a view of that flou¬ 
rishing isle, and a little exercise, pephaps, in that 
celebrated school of elo(|Ucnce where he himself 
had studied with so much success under Molo. 
Here he received the news of Hortensius's death 
which greatly affected him, by recalling to his mind 
the many glorious struggles that they had sustained 
together at the bar, in their competition for the 
prize of eloquence. Hortensius reigned absolute 
in the forum when Cicero first entered it; and as 
his superior fame was the chief spur to Cicero’s 
industry, so the shining specimen which Cicero 
soon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise the 
brighter for it, by obliging him to exert all the 
force of his genius to maintain his ground against 
I his young rival. They passed a great part of their 
lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of 
each other’s merit; but Hortensius, by the supe- 
queui taiuon si roliquissuin, ilicercnt iiiiqui. non me jiUine 
post annum, iit sciiatiis voluissut, <]c provinciu dcooHsisse, 
qunniam altcrum iu« rcliiiuissem.—Kp. Fum. ii. 15 ; Ad 
Att. vi. 5, «. 

• Hue odinsa nfferebantiir de Curione, de I'aullo: non 
quo ulliim perieulum videam stanto IVmipeio, vcl etiam 
Bcdcntu, valeat inudo. Se<l inchorciilc I'lo-ionis et Paulll 
mcorum fumiliarum vlcein doleu. Fumiani igitur mihi 
totiiis roipiiblica> si jam es I'tonuc, aut cum eris, vulim 
mittas, qua- tnibi ubvimn vuniat. Ex qua mo fingere pos¬ 
sum, Ac.—Ad Att. vi. 3. 

• In imius hominis, quotannis, poriculose a-grotantis, 
anima, positas omnes nostras hjws habemiu.—^Ibid. viii. 2. 

V (fiio qnidoni tomporo universa Italia vota pro salute 
ejus, priinu oumium civlum, susvcpjt.—Veil. I’at. ii. 4H; 
iJio, p. I5S. 

x Kbodum volo puerorum causa.—Ad Att. vl. 7. 

.V Cum e Cilicia decedoDS JUiodnm vciiisscm, ct eu mihi 
do Q. llortensil morte csset uUutum; opiniutio omnium 
majorem anhno cepi dolurom,—^Urut. init. 


riority of his years, having first passed through the 
usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his 
ambition by obtaining the highest, began to relax 
somewhat of his old contention, and give way to 
the charms of ease and luxury, to which his nature 
strongly inclined him', till he was forced at last by 
the general voice of the city to yield the post of 
honour to Cicero, who never lost sight of the true 
point of glory, nor was ever diverted by any tempta¬ 
tion of pleasure from his steady cour.se and labo¬ 
rious pursuit of virtue. Hortensius jmhlished 
several orations, which were extant long after his 
death ; and it were much to be wished that they 
had remained to this day, to enable uj, to form a 
j\idgment of the different talents of these two great 
men ; but they are said to have owed a great part 
of their credit to the advantage of his action, 
which yet was thought to have more of art than 
was necessary to an orator, so that his composi¬ 
tions were not admired so much by the reader, as 
they had been by the hearer"; while Cicero’s more 
valued productions made all others of that kind 
less sought for, and consequently the less carefully 
preserved. Hortensius, however, was generally 
allowed by the ancients, and by Cicero himself, to 
have jjossessed every accomplishment which could 
adorn an orator: elegance of style, art of compo¬ 
sition, fertility of invention, sweetness of elocution, 
gracefulness of action'’. These two rivals lived, 
however, always with great civility and respect 
towards eaiih other, and wtire usually in the game 
way of thinking and acting in tlie affairs of the 
republic, till Cicero, in the case of his exile, dis¬ 
covered the ])laiu marks of a lurking envy and infi¬ 
delity in Hortensius; yet his resentment carried 
liiiii no farther than to some free comj>laints of it 
to their «g)mmon friend Atticus, who made, it his 
business to mitigate this disgust, and liinder it 
from proceeding to an open breach, so tliat (hccro, 
being naturally placable, lived again with liim, 
after his return, on the same easy terms as before, 
and lamented his death at this time with great 
tenderness, not only as the private loss of a friend, 
hut a public, misfortune to his country, in being 
deprived of the service and authority of so ex¬ 
perienced a statesman at so critical a conjunc¬ 
ture*'. 

From Rhodes he passed on to Ephesus, whence 
he set sail on the first of October, and after a 
tedious passage landed at Athens, on the four- 

Ntmi is post eon.s>iIutuin—summuni illiid suiim stii- 
diiim roinisit, quo n piicro fuerat inconsus; utquc in 
pmnimn rcnimiibuiidantiiivoluitboatius, utipso putabat. 
remissins oerto vivero.—IJrut. p. 44.'i. 

» Motus ot gestus etiam plus artis habebat, quam orat 
oratori siitis.—Brut. 42/>. 

liiccbat mollus quaui scrlpsit Hortensiua—Orator, p. 

2(n. ' 

Ujus scripta tajitum intra famnm sunt, quldiu princeps 
oratoriim—oxistimatuH est, novissime quiHul vixit, sccun- 
diis; ut apparoat plucuissc aliquid eo diconte, quod 
Ivgentes non invoninius.—Ad Quint, xi. .3. 

•> Krat in vorborinn splcndoro elogans, compositiono 
aptus, fawultate oopiosus:—noc pro-tomiittcbat I'ero quio- 
quam, quod erat in causa—vox conora et suavls.—Brut. 
425. 

•' Nam et amlco aniisao cum consuctudinc jucunda, turn 
multorom offloiorum conjunctiono me privatum vidcbiun 
—augebat etiam molestiiun, quod magiui eapientium ei- 
viupi bonorumqiie penuria, vir egregius, conjunctissimus- 
que mocum consiliorum omnium sociotate alieniseimo 
eijiubliesc tompore exUnctus—Brut. inil. 
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teenth'*. Here he lodged again in his old quarters, 
at the house of his friend Aristus. His predecessor, 
Appius, who passed also through Athens on his 
return, hud ordered a new portico or vestibule to 
be built at his cost to the temple of the Eleusinian 
Ceres ; which suggested a thought likewise to 
Cicero of adding some ornament of the same kind' 
to the Academy, as a public monument of his name, 
as well as of his affection for the place: for he 
hated, he says, those false inscriptions of other 
people’s statues* with which the Greeks used to 
flatter their new musters, by effacing the old titles 
and inscribing them anew to the great men of 
Home. tleBaccjuainted Atticus with his design, 
and desired his opinion upon it: but in all proba- 
bility it was never executed, since his stay at 
Athens was now very short, and his thoughts 
wholly hent on Italy: for as all his letters con¬ 
firmed to him the certainty of a war, in which he 
must necessarily hear a part, so he was impatient 
to be at home, that he might have the clearer view 
of the state of affairs, and take his measures with 
the greater deliberation^ Yet he was not still 
without hopes of peace, and that he should be able 
to make up the quarrel between the chiefs : for he 
was, of all men, the best ({ualified to effect it, on 
account not only of his authority, but of his inti¬ 
mate friendshij) with them both, who severally 
paid great court to him at this time, and reckoned 
upon him as their own, and wrote to him with’a 
confidence of his being a determined friend 

In his voyage from Athens towards Italy, Tiro, 
one of his slaves, whom he soon after made free, 
happened to fall sick, and was left behind at I’atrsc 
to the care of friends and a ])hysician. The 
mention of such an accident will seem trifling to 
tliost! who are not ac<iuainted with the character 
and excellent ([ualities of Tiro, and how much we 
are indebted to him for preserving and transmitting 
to posterity the precious collection of Cicero’s 
letters, of which a great part still remain, and one 
entire book of them written to Tiro himself, seve¬ 
ral of which relate to the subject of this very 
illness. Tiro was trained up in Cicero’s family 
among the rest of his young slaves, in every kind 
of useful and polite learning, and being a youth of 
singular parts and industry, soon became an emi¬ 
nent scholar, and extremely serviceable to his 
master in all his affairs both civil and domestic. 
“ As for Tiro,” says he to Atticus, “ 1 see you 
J'rid. 111. Oct. Atiicnas vciiiiniis, uum sane udversis 
ventisusi okhimiiuh. — Kp. Fani. xiV. 5. 

* Audiiy Appiimi irpoiruAaioe, FIcusine faccre. Nam 

inepti fuorinitiH, «i nos qiaxiuc Aciiduinia'fcecrimiis?- 

oriuidem valdo ipsns Atlienas amo. Void esse aliqiiod 
nionumentum. (>di falsiis iiisoriptiunos ulionarum stutii- 
arum. ISed at tibi plucebit.—Ad Alt. vi. 1. 

f C'ognovi ox multorumamioorum Uteris—ad artna rom 
sjiectaro. Ut milii cam vcn<!ni, disSliuuIaro non liocat, 
quid sentiam. Sod quum siduninda fortiina cst, co oitiiis 
dabimuN opcrain ut veniamus, quo faciliua do tota rc dcli- 
beroniiis.—Kp. Fam. xiv. 5. 

Sive cnim ad eonoordiam res adduci potest, sivo iid 
bonorum victoriam, utriusvc rid me nut adjutorem esso 
volim, aut cortc non exportem.—Ad Att. vii. :i. 

s Ipsum tninun I’ompuium seporatim ad ooncordiam 
hnrtabor.—Ibid. 

Me BUtem utorqiic numerat suum. Nisi forte simulat 
alter. Nam Fomiieius non dubltat (voro enini jndioat) oa, 
q«ia! do ropubllca nunc sontiut, milii valdo probari. Utri- 
usqueautem aecopi lltorns ejusmodi—ut neuter qucmquivm 
omnium pluris faeoro qtmm me vidcrctm'.—Ibid. vii. 1. 


have a concern for him : though he is wonderfully 
useful'to me when he is well, in every kind both of 
my business and studies, yet 1 wish his health 
more for his own humanity and modesty, than for 
any service which I reap from him''.’ But his 
letter to Tiro himself will best show what an affec¬ 
tionate master he was : for, from the time of 
leaving him, he never failed writing to him by 
every messenger or ship which passed that way, 
though it were twice or thrice a day, and often 
sent one of his servants express to bring an account 
of his health : the first of these letters will give us 
a notion of the rest. 

M. T. Cicero to Tiro, r 
“ I thought that 1 should have been al^e to bear 
the want of you more easily, but in truth 1 cannot 
bear it; and though it is of great importance to my 
expected honour to be at Rome as soon as possi¬ 
ble, yet I seem to have committed a sin when I 
left you. But since you were utterly against pro¬ 
ceeding in the voyage till your health was con¬ 
firmed, 1 approved your resolution ; nor do I now 
tliink otherwise, if you continue in tiie same mind. 
But after you have begun to take meat again, if 
you think that you sliull be able to overtake me, that 
is left to your consideration. 1 have sent Mario to 
you with instructions cither to come with you to me 
as soon as you can, or if you should stay longer, to 
return instantly without you. Assure yourself, how¬ 
ever, of this, that, as far as it can be convenient to 
your health, I wish nothing more than to have you 
with me ; but if it be necessary for the perfecting 
your recovery to stay a while longer at Patrse, that 
1 wish Jiothing more tlian to have you well. If you 
sail immediutelf, you will overtake me at Leiicas ; 
but if you stay to cstaldish your health, take care 
to have good company, good weather, and a good 
vessel. Observe this one thing, my Tiro, if you 
love me, that neither Mario’s coming, nor tliis 
letter hurry you. By doing what is most condu¬ 
cive to your health, you will do what is most 
agreeable to me : weigh all these things by your 
own discretion. 1 want you ; yet so as to love you; 
my love makes me wish to see you well; my want 
of you to see you as soon as possible : the first is 
the better ; take care, therefore, above all things, 
to get well again : of all your innumerable services 
to me, that will be the most acceptable.—The 
third of November'.” 

By the honour that he mentions in the letter, he 
means the honour of a triumph, which his friends 
encouraged him to demand for his success at 
Amanus and Pindenissum : in writing upon it to 
Atticus, he says, “ consider what you would advise 
me with regard to a triumph to which my friends 
invite me: for my part, if Bibulus, who, while 
there was a Parthian in Syria, never set a foot out 
of the gates of Antioch any more than he did npoii 
a certain occasion out of his own house, had not 
solicited a triumph, I should have been quiet: but 
now it is a shame to sit still'*.” Again, “ as to 
a triumph, 1 had no thoughts of it before Bibulus’s 
most impudent letters, by which he obtained an 


•> De Tiroiie video tibi cutk esse. Quom qiiidoni esii, et 
ai mirabilcs utilitates milii praibet, cum valet, in oiuni 
genero vel.neBOtiorumvelatudiornramconmi, tanicii proji- 
ter humanitatem ct modcstiain uialo ealvuni, quam 
propter iisiun meuni.—Ad Att. vii. R. 

* Mp. Fara. xvi. 1. *“ Ad Att. vi. 8. 
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honourable supplication. IF he had really done all 
that he has written, 1 should rejoice at it and wish 
welCtohis suit: but for him, who never stirred 
beyond the walls while there was an enemy on this 
side the Euphrates, to have such an honour 
decreed ; and for me, whose army inspired all their 
hopes and spirits into his. not to obtain the same, 
will be a disgrace to us ; I say to us, joiiting you 
to myself: wherefore I am determined to push at 
all, and hope to obtain all*.” 

After the contemptible” account, which Cicero 
gives of Bibulus’s conduct in Syfia, it must appear 
strange to see him honoured with a supplication, 
and aspiring even to a triumph ; but this was not 
for anything that he himself had done, but for 
what his lieutenant Cassius had performed in his 
abseniie against the Parthians; the success of the 
lieutenants being ascribed always to the jiuspices 
of the general, who reaped the reward and glory of 
it: and as the Parthians were the moat dangerous 
enemies of the republic, and the more particularly 
dreaded at this time for their late defeat of Crassus, 
BO any.advantage gained against them was sure to 
be well received at Rome, and repaid with all the 
honours that could reasonably be demanded. 

Whenever any proconsul retarned from his pro¬ 
vince with pretensions to a triumph, his fasces, or 
ensigns of magistracy, were wreathed with laurel : 
with this equipage Cicero landed at Brundisium 
on the twenty-fifth of November, where hi.s wife, 
Tereiitia, arrived at the same moment to meet 
him, so that their first salutation was in the great 
square of the city. From Brundisium he marched 
forward by slow stages towards Rome, making it 
his business on the road to confer with all his 
friends of both parties, who carnet out to salute 
him, and to learn their sentiments on the present 
state of affairs ; from which he soon perceived what 
of all things he most dreaded, a universal dispo¬ 
sition to war. But as he foresaw the consequences 
of it more coolly and clearly than any of them, so 
his first resolution was to apply all his endeavours 
and authority to the mediation of a peace. He had 
not yet declared for either side, not that he was 
irresolute which of them to choose, for he was de¬ 
termined within himself to follow Porapey ; but the 
difficulty was, how to act in the mean time to¬ 
wards Offisar, so as to avoid taking part in the 
previous decrees, which were prepared against him 
for abrogating bis command, and obliging him to 
disband his forces on pain of being declared an 
enemy : here he wished to stand neuter awhile, that 
he might act the mediator with the better grace 
and eflect 

In this disposition he had an interview with 

* Be triurapho, nulla inociipiditaB unquain teniiit ante 
lllbull inipu(luntis8inia.>< litiirus, quas ampIisHiniasuppIioa- 
tio oonscciibi cst. A quo si ea gesta sunt, qua' suripsit. 
pr^mdcroiu ot honofl faverem. Anno ilium, qiii pedum 
port::, quoad liostis cis Kuphratem fuit, non cxtulcrit, 
honoro aiiguri, me, in ciijus oxorcitu spem illius c.xercitUB 
hubuit, idem mm iissequi, dedtxms est nostrum; nostrum, 
inquam, to conjunRons Itaque omnia experiur, et ut 
spuro. assequar.—Ad Att. vii, 2. 

“> Urundisium venimus vii Kal. Bee.—Tcrcntia vero, 
qua: quidom codcra temiierc ad portam lirundisinaiu venit, 
quo ego in portum, miliiqiio obvia in foro fuit.—Ibid. 

Mihi aKApOS imum orit, quod a I’ompeio gubemabitur 
—die M. Tulli trivTOfia, Cn. Homiwio oesentio.—Ibid. ,q. 

Nunc incido in discriman ipshm,—dabunt uperam, ut 
eliciant sententiam meam—tu autem do nostro statu cogl- 


Pompey on the 10th of December, of which he 
gives the following account:—“ We were toge¬ 
ther,” says he, “ about two hours. He seemed to 
be extremely pleased at my return; he exhorted 
me to demand a triumph ; promised to do his part 
in it; advised me not to appear in the senate l>efore 
I had obtained it, lest 1 should disgust any of the 
tribunes by declaring my mind : in a word, nothing 
could be more obliging than his whole discourse on 
this subject. But as to public affairs, he talked in 
such a strain as if a war was inevitable, without 
giving the least hopes of an accommodation. He 
said, that he had long perceived Ctesar to be alien¬ 
ated from him, but had received yi very late 
instance of it; for that Hirtius came from Ctesar a 
few days before, and did not come to see him ; and 
when Balbus promised to bring Scipio an account 
of his business the next morning before day, 
Hirtius was gone back again tu Ctesar in the night; 
tills he takes for a clear proof of Ceesar’s resuiution 
to break with him. In short, I have no other com¬ 
fort but in imagining that he, to whom even his 
enemies have voted a second consulship, and 
fortune given the greatest power, will not he so 
mad as to put all this to hazard : yet if he begins 
to rush on, I see many more things to be a))[>re- 
hended than I dare venture to commit to writing : 
at pre.sent I jiropose to be at Rome on the third of 
January".” 

•There is one little circumstance frequently 
touched in Cicero’s letters, which gave him a par¬ 
ticular uneasiness in his present situation, viz., his 
owing a sura of money to Ctesar, which he imagined 
might draw some reproach upon him, since he 
thought it dishonourable and indecent (he says) to 
be a delitor to one against whom we were acting 
in public affairs : yet to pay it at that time would 
deprive him of a part of the money which he 
had reserved ferhis triumph". He desires Attieus, 
however, very earnestly to see it paid, which was 
done without doubt accordingly, since we meet 
with no farther mention of it: it does not appear, 
nor is it easy to guess, for what occasion this debt 
was contracted, unless it was to supply the extra¬ 
ordinary expense of his buildings after his return 
from exile, when he complained of being in a par¬ 
ticular want of money from that general dissipation 
of his fortunes. 

Pompey, finding Cicero wholly bent on peace, 
contrived to have a second conference with him be¬ 
fore he reached the city, in hopes to allay his fears 
and beat him off from that vain project of an ac¬ 
commodation, which might help to cool the zeal of 
his friends in the senate; he overtook him, there¬ 
fore, at Lavernium, and came on with him to 
Formite, where they spent a whole afternoon in a 
close conversation. Pompey strongly discouraged 
all tlioughts of a pacification, declaring, “ that 
there could be none but what was treacherous and 
dangerous ; and that if Cec-sar should disband his 
army and take the consulship, he would throw the 

taliis; prinium quo artiilciu tueamur henevolcntiam 
CiEsaria—Ad Att. vll. 1. 

" Ibid. vH. 4. 

» Illud turnon non desinam, dmn odossc to putabo, do 
t%-sai'ia nominerogaro, ut confoctuni rclinquas.—Ibld.v. 6. 

Mill! autem mulostissimum cst, quod solvendi sunt 
minimi Oirsarl, ot instrumentiim trlumphi eo conferen- 
dnm. Ust onim HiiOpipov, avTiiroAiTevo^erau ;^ra0ei- 
osso—Ibid. vii. 8. 
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republic into confusion : but he was of opinion, 
that when he understood their preparations against 
him, he would drop the consulship and hold fast 
his army; hut if he was mad enough to come for¬ 
ward and act offensively, he held him in utter 
contempt from a confidence in his own troops and 
those of the republic. They had got with them the 
copy of a speech which Antony, one of the new 
tribunes, made to the people four days before : it 
was a perpetual invective on Pompey’s conduct 
from his first appearance in public, with great com¬ 
plaints against the violent and arbitrary condem¬ 
nation of citizens and the terror of his arras. After 
reading it ^ver together, “ What think you (says 
I’ompey) would Cassar himself do if in possession 
of the republic, when this paltry, beggarly Mlow, 
his queestor, dares to talk at this rate ? on the 
whole, Pompe.y seemed not only not to desire, but 
even to dread a peace i'.” 

Cicero, however, would not still be driven from 
the hopes and pursuit of an accommodation; the 
more he observed the disposition of both jiarties, 
the more he perceived the necessity of it: the 
honest, as they were called, were disunited among 
themselves ; many of them dissatisfied with Pom- 
p(!y ; all tierce and violent; and denouncing nothing 
hut ruin to their adversaries; he clearly foresaw 
what he declared without scruple to his friends, 
“ that which side soever got the better, the war 
must necessarily end in a tyranny; the only diffw- 
ence was, that if their enemies coiuinercd they 
should he proscrihed, if their friends, be slaves.” 
Though he had an abhorrence therefore of Ciesar’s 
cause, yet his advice was to grant him his own 
terms, rather than try the exi)eriment of arms, “and 
prefer the most unjust conditions to the justest war ; 
since, after they had been arming him against them¬ 
selves for ten years past, it was too late to think of 
fighting, when they had made him too strong fqy 

Tliis was the sum of his thoughts and counsels 
when he arrived at Rome on the 4th of January ; 

where he found the two new consuls 
A. uRB. 704. entirely devoted to Pomjiey’s interests. 

cic. .w. Qjj jjjjj approach towards the city 
fosa. great multitudes came out to meet 
wA^a™™ possible demonstrations 

L. COKHBI.I- "I honour: his last stage was from 
tis I.ENTII- Pompey’s villa near Alba, because his 
i,c8 CRUS. own at Tusculum lay out of the great 
road, and was not commodious for a 
public entry : on his arrivah (as he says) he fell 
into the very flame of civil discord, and found the 
war in effect proclaimed''; for .the senate, at 
Scipio’s motion, had just voted a decree, “ that 

P Ad Att. vii. «. 

s De rcpubliea quutidic magis tiiuoo. Non cnim boni, 
ut putant, consontiunt. Quos ego equites Koraanos, qui>s 
Honatores vidi, qoi neerrimo turn cwtera, tiiiu hoc iter 
peil vituiierarcnt. Paco opus est, ex victoria cum multa 
mala, turn oerte tyrannus cxistet.—ilad. vii. S. 

Ut si vietus oris, proscrihurc; si viceris, tamcn servias. 
—Ibid. vii. 7. 

Ad pacom hortnri non defdno, quw vcl injustautiiiorcst, 
quaiii justissiimun b<!llum.—Ibid. vii. 14. 

Mallcm tantas oi vires non dodisset, quam mmc tam 
Valenti rcsisterct. —ibid. vii. 3. 

Nisl'forto ha‘c illi turn arma dcdinius, ut nunc cum Irene 
parato' pugnaromus.—Ibid. vii. fi. 

r Kgo ad urbem accessi prid. non. Jan. obviani mihi sic 
est pi-odituin, ut niliil possit fieri omatius. Bed ineidl in 
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Cmsar should dismiss his army by a certain day, or 
be declared an enemy ; and .when M. Antony and 
Q. Cassius, two of the tribunes, opposed their nega¬ 
tive to it,” as they had done to every decree 
proposed against Ctesar, and could not be per¬ 
suaded by the entreaties of their friends to give 
way to the authority of the senate, they proceeded 
to that vote which was the last resort in cases of 
extremity, “that the consuls,prsetors, tribunes, and 
all who were about the city with proconsular power, 
should take care that the republic received no de¬ 
triment.’’ As this was supposed to arm the magis¬ 
trates with an absolute power to treat all men as 
they jileased whom they judged to be enemies, so 
the two tributes, together with Curio, immediately 
withdrew themselves upon it, and fled in disguise 
to Ciesar’s camp, on pretence of danger and vio¬ 
lence to .their persons, though none was yet offered 
or designed to them”. 

M. Antony, who now began to make a figure in 
the affairs of Rome, was of an ancient and noble 
extraction; the grandson of that celebrated states¬ 
man and orator who lost his life in the mgs.sacres 
of Marius and Cinna: his father, as it is already 
related, had been honoured with one of the most 
important commissions of the republic; but after 
an inglorious discharge of it, died with the charac¬ 
ter of a corrupt, oppressive, and rapacious iiiom- 
mander. The son, trained in the discipline of such 
a parent, whom he lost when he was very young, 
launched out at once into all the excess of riot and 
debauchery, and wasted his whole patrimony before 
he had put on the manly gown ; showing himself 
to he the genuine son of that father wlio was born, 
as Sallust says, to squander money, without ever 
employing a thqpght on business till a present ne¬ 
cessity urged him. His comely person, lively wit, 
insinuating address, made young Curio infinitely 
fond of him ; so that, in spite of the commands of 
a severe father who had often turned Antony out 
of doors and forbidden him his hou.se, he could not 
be prevailed with to forsake his company, but sup¬ 
plied him with money for his frolics and amours, 
till he had involved himself on his account in a 
debt of fifty thousand pounds. This greatly afflicted 
old Curio; and Cicero was called in to heal the 
distress of the family, whom the son entreated, with 
tears in his eyes, to intercede for Antony as well 
as for himself, and not suffer them to be parted ; 
but Cicero having prevailed with the father to 
make his son easy by discharging his debts, advised 
him to insist upon it as a condition, and to enforce 
it by his paternal power, that he should have no 
farther commerce with Antony*. This laid the 

ip.siim flammoin civilis disenrdia; vel iKitius belli.—Ep. 
Klim. xvi. 1). 

Kgo in TiiHCuianuni nihii hoc tempore. Devium est 
TOit aTtaPTufft, See.—Ad Atl. vii. S. 

> AntuniuH qiiidcin nuster et Q.. Cassius, nulla vi expulsi, 
ad Cirsurcin cum Curione profecti. crant; pestea quaui se- 
natus cunsulilms, prirtnribus, tribunis plobis, et nobis, qui 
prooonsiiios sumiis, nogotlum dedurat, ut curaremus, no 
quid respubliea detrimenti eaperct.—Ep. Kam. xvi. 11. 

* Tenesno mcuioria prietextatum to deisixisse ?—nemo 
unquam pucr eniptue libidinus causa tarn foit in doralni 
potestate. quam tu in Curionis. Quoties te pater cjus 
demo suo ejeoit 't '—scisne mo de rebus milii notissimis 
dicere ? recordaro tompus illud, cum pater Curio mwrens 
jooebat in loctu; filius so ad podcs mens prostemens, lacry- 
mans te raibi commondabat, urabat, ut to contra patrem 
suum, si II.S. sexugies potcret dofenderom: tautum cnim 
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foundation of an early aversion in Antony to Cicero, 
increased still by the perpetual course of Antony’s 
life, which fortune happened to throw among 
Cicero’s inveterate enemies: for, by the second 
marriage of his mother, lie became son-in-law* to 
that Lentulus who was put to death for conspiring 
with Catiline, by whom he was initiated into all 
the cabals of a traitorous faction, and infected with 
principles pernicious to the liberty of Rome. To 
revenge the death of this father, he attached him¬ 
self to Clodiiis, and during his tribunate wa.s one 
of the ministers of all his violences ; yet was de¬ 
tected at the same time in some criminal intrigue 
in his family injurious to the honour of his patron". 
From this education in the city, he went abroad to 
learn the art of war under Gabiuius, the most pro¬ 
fligate of all generals, who gave him the command 
of his horse in Syria, where he signalised his 
courage in the restoration of king Ptolemy, and 
acquired the first taste of martial glory in an expe¬ 
dition undertaken against the laws and religion of 
his country*. From Egypt, instead of coming 
home, where his debts would not suffer him to be 
easy, he went to Caesar into Gaul, the sure refuge 
of all the needy, the desperate, and the audacious : 
and after some stay in that province, being fur¬ 
nished with money and credit by Ciesar, he 
returned to Rome to sue for the quscstorship >■. 
C»sar recommended him in a pressing manner to 
Cicero, “ entreating him to accept Antony's sub¬ 
mission and pardon him for what was past, and to 
assist him in his present suit: with which Cicero 
readily complied,” and obliged Antony so highly 
by it, that he declared war presently against 
Clodius, “ whom he attacked with great fierceness 
in the forum, and would certainly ^ave killed if he 
had not found means to hide himself under some 
stairs.” Antony openly gave out “ that he owed 
all this to Cicero’s generosity, to whom he could 
never make amends for former injuries, but by the 
destruction of his enemy Clodius ’ ’ lleing chosen 
quaestor he went back immediately to Ceesar, with¬ 
out expecting his lot or a decree of the senate to 
appoint him bis province: where, though he bad 
ail imaginable opportunities of acquiring money, 
yet by squandering as fast as he got it, he came a 
second time empty and beggarly to Rome, to put in 

sc pro to iuteroessisKo: ipse autoin ainore aniens oonfiniiu- 
bnt, quod desidcriutn till diseddii forro non posset—quo c^go 
teniporc tanta mala ftorentissinia' fuiniline si'davi vel putiiis 
snstiili: patri iicrsuasi, ut u's alionum lilii dissulverot, dee. 
—[I’hil. ii. 18.—j Jl. Antoniii.s, perdundw pcennia' goni- 
tus, vaeuiisiiuo curls, nisi instautibiis.—Sallust, llistor. 
Fragm. 1. iii. 

" To domi 1’. Lentuli cdueatnm-[I’hil. 11. 7-] Inti- 

mus orat in tribunatu Clodio—ejHsonminm incetidioruni 
fax—cujns otiain doml quiddom jam turn mulitus ost, &c. 

'—Ibid. 1!>. 

* Indo iter Aloxnndriiun, contra senatus auctoritatem, 
contra rompiiblicani ct rcIlgionoH: sod habebat diieom 
Oubinlura, Ac.—Ibid. . 

y Frius in iiltiinain (lallinm cx jFgypto quam domtiin— 
vonisti o Gallia ad questnram potcndwi.—Ibid.; X’lut. in 
Anton. 

* Acceperam jam onto C!asaris litoras, ut milii satisfieri 
patoror a to—postoa custoditus sum a to, tu a ino observa- 
tus in pctitinneqiiffisturi^, quo quidom temporo 1*. Clodluin 
—In foro OS conatus occidcre—ita pra^dicabas, to non cxis- 
tlmare, nisi illinn interfecisses, unquam niilii pro tuis in 
me injuriis satis csso facturum.—I’hil. ii. 2U. 

Cum BO illo fugiens inscalarum tenobras abdidisset, Ac. 
—l*ro Mfl. 15. 


for the tribunate ; in which office, after the example 
of his friend Curio, having sold himself to Caesar, 
he was (as Cicero says) as much the cause of the 
ensuing war as Helen was of that of Troy". 

It is certain at least that Antony’s flight gave 
the immediate pretext to it, as Cicero had foretold. 
“ C«sar,” says he, “ will betake himself to arms, 
either from our want of preparation, or if no re¬ 
gard be had to him at the election of consuls ; but 
especially if any tribune, obstructing the delibera¬ 
tions of the senate, or exciting the people to sedition, 
should happen to be censured or overruled, or taken 
off, or expelled, or, pretending to be expelled, run 
away to him''.” In the same letter he gives a short, 
but true state of the merit of his cause: “What, says 
he, can be mure impudent? You have held your 
government ten years, not granted to you by the 
senate, but extorted by violence and faction. The full 
term is expired, not of the law, but of your licen¬ 
tious will: but allow it to be a law ; it is now de¬ 
creed that you must have a successor. You lefuse, 
and say, have some regard to me : do you first 
show your regard to us. Will you pre.tcrid to keep 
an army longer than the people ordered, and con¬ 
trary to the will of the senate' ?” Rut Ciesar’s 
strength lay nut in the goodness of his cause, but 
of his troojis'*, a considerable part of which he 
was now drawing together towards the confines of 
Italy, to be ready to enter into action at any warn¬ 
ing. The flight of the tribunes gave him a plausible 
handle to begin, and seemed to sanctify his 
attemjit. But “ his real motive,” says Plutarch, 
“ was the same that animated Cyrus and Alexander 
before him, to disturb the peace of mankind : the 
unquenchable thirst of empire, and the wild 
ambition of being the greatest man in the world, 
which was not possilile till Pompey was first 
destroyed Laying hold therefore of the occasion, 
he jireseiitly p;i,ssed the Rubicon, which was tlie 
boundary of his province on that side of Italy, 
and, niarcliing forward in a liostile manner, 
possessed himself without resistance of the next 
great towns in his way—Ariminum, Pisaurum, 
Ancona, Aretium, &c.' 

In this confused and disordered state of the 
city, Cicero’s friends were soliciting the decree of 
his triumph, to which the whole senate signified 
their ready consent. But “ the consul Lentulus, 
to make the favour more particularly his own, de- 

1 Doiiido Nine senatus onnsulto, sine sortc, sine lose ad 
(.'a'sarran ciieurristi. Id cniin nniim in tends eRostatis, 
a-i'is alienl, nequiti.-!!, perdltis vita? ralionibtis iicrfugiinu 
esse diieelias—advotasti egens ad Tribuniituin, ut in co 
magistratii, si posses, viri tul siinills esses—ut lleiena Tro- 
janis, sic iste liuic rcipublicic eiiusa belli, Ac.—I’liil. ii. 
21 , 22 . 

>> Aiit aildita causa, si forte tribunus plcbis sonatiim 
impedions, aut pupiiiiim ineltans, nutatns, aut senatus 
eonsultn circiiniscriptiis, aut sublatiis aut cxpulsus sit, 
dieensve so expulsuiii ad se oonfugcrit.—Ad Att. vii. 9. 

' ibid.; Ep. Fani. xvl. 11. 

■1 Alterlus duels causa mclior videbatnr, altering ernt 
firmior. liic omnia spoeiosa, illie valontia. Pnmpciiiin 
senatus aiictoritas, Caisarem militum armavit itducia.— 
Veil. Pat. ii. 49. 

e Hut. In Anton. 

1 An ille id faeiat, quod paullo ante decrotum ost, nt 
oxorcitnm oitraUubiconem, qul finis est GoUla?, cducerot '! 
—Phil. vi. 

Ituquo cum Csasar amentia quadam raporctnr, ot— 
Ariminum. Pisaurum, Anconara, Arrotium occupavisset, 
urbom roliqulmuB.—Ep. Pam. xvi. 12. 
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sired that it might be deferred for a while till tl>e 
public affairs were better settled, giving his word 
that he would then be the mover of it himselfs'.” 
But Ctesar’s sudden march towards Rome put an 
end to alt farther thoughts of it, and struck the 
senate with such a panic, that, as if he had been 
already at the gates, they resolved presently to 
quit the city, and retreat towards the southern 
parts of Italy. All the principal senators had 
particular districts assigned to their care, to he 
provided with trooj)s and alt materials of defence 
against Ca;sar. Cicero had Capua, w'ith the 
inspection of the sea-coast from Forraia:; he 
would not ^c;ept any greater charge, for the sake 
of preserving his authority in the task of mediating 
a peace*' : and for the same reason, when he per¬ 
ceived hi.s new province wholly unprovided against 
an enemy, and that it was impossible t<» hold 
(’apua without a strong garrison, he resigned his 
employment and chose nut to act at all*. 

C'upua had always been the common seminary 
or place of educating gladiators for the great men 
of Rome, where Cuisar had a famous school of 
them at this time, which he had long maintained 
under the best masters for the occasions of his 
public shows in the city ; and as they were very 
numerous and well furnished with arms, there was 
reason to apprehend that they would break out, 
and make some attempt in favour of their master, 
which might have been of dangerous eonsequenec 
in the present circumstances of the republic;, so 
that Pompey thought it neces.sary to take them 
out of their school, and distribute them among the 
princ;ipal inhabitants of the place, assigning two 
to each master of a family, by which he secured 
theio from doing any niiNc:liief 

While the Pompeian party was under no small 
dejection on account of Pompey’s quitting the 
city, and retreating from the approach of Ciiesar, 
T. Lnhienus, one of tile chief commanders on the 

K ]Si>I>iK tamon inter lias tiirlias senatns frequens ilagi- 
tavit triiimplmin ; seal Lc^ntulns oonsiil, quo majas siiiiui 
boneiicium faccrct. simal ntijuc c'xiaslissct qua; eH.ient 
ncci'ssaria ile rcpublicu dix.it so rolaturuui.—Kp. Pam. 
xvi. II. 

ic 15go negotio pra*8Um non turbuicnto; vnlt enim me 
l*on]i>ciiis esse, quern tuta hu'u (’anipaim et in.aritima ora 
babeat ivloKovuv, ad qiuim delectus ct suniuiu negotii 
roferatur.—Ad Att. vii. 11. 

I'lgo aiUiiic ora- niaritima' priesiim a l^cnniis. Kullmn 
iiiajus negotiiim siiscapcre voUii. quo plus apiid ilium Tiu!a‘ 
litera; cokortutinnesquo ad pacum valuniit.—Kp. Fiun. 
xvi. 12. ' 

■ Nam c.crtc neqiie turn peccavi, cum imparatam jam 
Capuom, non solum ignavite dcleetus, sed etiam perbdia; 
Buspicionem fngions, accipere nolui.—Ad Att. viii. 12. 

Quod tibi ostendcram, cum a mo Cupii.'un rcjiolobam: 
quod f<*I non vitandi oncris causa, sed quod videbam 
toneri illimi wrlcem sine cxcrcitii non posse.—Kp. Cic. ad 
Pump.; Ad Att. viii. II. 

As riecro, when proconsul of Cilicia, often mentions 
the dunJises that wore annexed to his govc-mment, [Ep. 
Fam. xiii. 67. j so in this oomniand of Capua he calls him¬ 
self the fpitcoputt of the Campanian coast: whicli shows, 
that these names, which were appropriated afterwards in 
the Christian church to eharacters and powers eia:losia8- 
tical, carried witli them, in their original use, the uotiun of 
a real authority and jurisdiction. 

t Gladiatoros Ctesaris, qiil Capua; sunt—sane commode 
Pompolus dlstribuit, binos singulis patribus familianim. 
Kcutornm in ludo c fiieriint oruptionem faoturi fuisso 
dicebantur—sane mnltum in eo rcipubllca; provisum est 
Ad Att. vii. 14. 
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other side, deserted Csesar and came over to them, 
which added some new life to their cause, and 
raised an expectation that many more would follow 
his e.xample. Labienns had eminently distinguished 
himself in the Gallic war, where, next to Cecsar 
himself, he had borne the principal port, and by 
Cmsar’s favour had raised an immense fortune ; so 
tliat he was much caressed, and carried about 
everywhere by Pompey, who promised himself 
great service from his fame and experience, and 
especially from his credit in Ccesar’s army, and 
the knowledge of all his councils : but his account 
of things, like that of all deserters, was accommo¬ 
dated rather to please than to serve his new 
friends; repre.senting the weakness of Cae.sur’s 
troops, tlieir aversion to his present designs, the 
disalTectiun of tlie two Gauls, and dis]iosition to 
revolt, the contrary of all which was found to be 
true in the experiment; and as he came to them 
single, without bringing with him any of those 
troops witli which he had acquired his reputation, 
so his desertion had no other effect than to ruin 
his own fortunes, without dolhg any service to 
Pompey *. 

But what gave a much better prospect to all 
honest men was the proposal of an accommodation 
which came about this time from Csesar, who, 
while he was pmshing on the war with in(;redible 
vigour, talked of nothing but peace, and endea¬ 
voured particularly to persuade Cicero “ that he 
had no other view than to secure himself from the 
insults of his enemies, and yield the first rank in 
the state to Pompey'".” The conditions were, 
“ that Pompey should go to his government of 
Spain, that liis new levies should be dismissed, 
and his garrij^ons withdrawn, and that Co'sar 
should deliver up his jirovinces, the farther Gaul 
to Domitius, the hither to Considius, and sue for 
the consulshij) in person, without requiring the 
privilege of absence.” These terms were readily 
embraced in a grand council of the chiefs at Cajiua, 
and young L. Caasar, who brought them, was sent 
back with letters from Pompey, and the addition 
only of one preliminary article — " that Cii;sar, in 
the mean while, should recall his troops from the 
towns which he had seized beyond his own juris¬ 
diction, so that the senate might return to Rome, 
and settle the whole affair with honour and free¬ 
dom Cicero was present at this council, of 

1 Alaxiniam autvni plagam aceepit. quod is, qui sum- 
mam auotoritatom in illius exercitii Iialiebat, T. Labienus 
socius scelcris esse noliiit; rcli<|uit ilium, et iiobisciun cst: 
multiquc idem faeturi dicuiitur.'—Ep. Fain. xvi. 12. 

AUqiliUltiim animi videtur uttulisso nobis Labienus._ 

All Att. vii. 23. 

Lnbienuin secum habet (Pompeius) non dubitantem do 
inilieeillitato Ca^aris copiarum : cujus adventu Cnwus 
mister miilto animi plus habet.—^Ibid. vii. 16. 

Nam in Labiono parum est dignitatis.—^Ibid. viii. 2. 

-fortis in arrais 

Owsorois Labienus erat: nunc transfuga vilis- 

Lucan, v. .34.5. 

■" Balbus major ad me scribit, nihil niallo (.'wsarem, 
quara, princiiic Ponipeio, sine inotu vivero. Tu, puto, 
hwe crodis_Ad Att. viii. < 1 . 

" Feruntur oinnino condltioncs ab lUo, nt I’ompeins eat 
in Xlispaniani; dilectus, qui sqnt habiti, ct ]>ra-Biilia nostra 
diiuittantiir: se ultcriorcin Oiilliam Domitio, eiteriorem 
Considio Noniano—trodlturmu. Ad cousulatiis ja-titiimcm 
se venturum:—neqiio so jamvclle, absente sc, rationem 
sui baberi.—Ep. Fam. xvi. 12 ; Ad Att. vii. J4. 

Aucepimus conditloues; sed ita, ut removoat prwsidia 
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which he gave an account to Atticus: “ I came to 
Capua, (says he,) yesterday, the twenty-sixth of 
January, where I met the consuls and many of our 
order : they all wished that Cfosar would stand to 
his conditions, and withdraw his troops. Favonius 
alone was against all conditions imposed by Csesar, 
but was littie regarded by the council; for Cato 
himself would now rather live a slave than fight; 
and declares, that if Ctesar recall his garrisons 
he will attend the senate when the conditions come 
to be settled, and not go to Sicily, where his service 
is more necessary, which I am afraid will be of ill 
consequence. There is a strange variety in our 
sentiments ; the greatest part are of opinion, that 
Caesar will not stand to his terms, and that these 
offers are made only to hinder our preparations : 
but I am apt to think that he will withdraw his 
troops ; for he gets tlie bettor of us by being made 
consul, and with less iniquity than in the way 
which he is now pursuing, and we cannot possibly 
come off without some loss; for we are scan- 
j dalously unprovided both with soldiers and with 
money, since all tliat which was either private in 
the city or public in the treasury is left a prey to 
him".” 

During the suspense of this treaty and the ex¬ 
pectation of Csesar’s answer, Cicero began to con¬ 
ceive some hopes that both sides were relenting, 
and disposed to make up the quarrel—Cwsar, 
from a reflection on his rashness, and the senate 
I on their want of preparation : but he still suspected 
I Csesar; and the sending a message so important 
by a person so insignificant as young Lucius Cmsar, 

; looked, he says, as if he had done it by way of 
' contempt, or witlt a view to disclaim it, e.specially 
when, after offering conditions, v^jhich were likely 
to be accepted, he would not sit still to wait an 
answer, but continued his march with the same 
diligence, and in the same hostile manner as be- 
foreP. His suspicions proved true ; for, by letters, 
which came soon after from Furnius and Curio, 
he perceived that they made a mere jest of the 
embassy a. 

It seems very evident that Ca;sar bad no real 
j thoughts of peace, by his paying no regard to 
I Pompey’s answer, and the trifling reasons which 
he gave for slighting if. But he had a double 
view in offering those conditions ; for, by Pom¬ 
pey’s rejecting them, as there was reason to expect 
; from his known aversion to any treaty, he hoped 
to load him with the odium of the war; or by his 
] embracing them, to slacken his preparations, and 
I retard his design of leaving Italy, whilst he himself 
] in the mean time, by following him with a celerity 

j ox lis locis, quiB ocviipavit, tit sine mctu dc iis ipsis cfon- 
ditionibuH Homao svnatus hubori possit.—Ad Att. vii. 14. 

" Ad Att. vli. IS. 

p 8pero in prEsentin paocm nos habere. Nam ct ilium 
furoris, ct hunc nostrum rnpiarum suppeenitet.—Ibid. 

Tamon veroor ut his Ipsls (ficsar) eontentus sit. Nam 
cum ista mandata dedisset L. CESiri. debuit esse puullo 
quiotior, dum responsa referrentur.—Ibid. vii. 17. 

Cwsarem quidem, L. OEsare cum mnndatis do pace 
misso, tamcn aiunt acerrime looa neviipart*.—Ibid. 1H. 

L. CEsarem vidi—ut id iprnim niihi ille vidcatur irri- 
dendi causa fecisse. qiii tantis do rebus huic mandata 
dederit, nisi forte non dedif. ct hie sermone aliqiio arrepto 
pro mandatts abusus eat.—Ibid. 13. 

q Acoepi litoras tuaa, Philotimi, Furnii, Gurionis ad 
Purnium, quibns inridet L. Cwsaris legationcm.—Ibid. 19. 

I r Cm. De Bello Civ. 1.1. 
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that amazed everybody", might chance to come 
up with him before he could embark, and giv« a 
decisive blow to the war, from which he had 
nothing to apprehend but its being drawn into 
length. I now plainly see,” says Cicero, “ though 
later indeed than I could have wished, on account 
of the assurances given me by Balbus, that he aims 
at nothing else, nor has ever aimed at anything 
from the beginning, but Pompey’s life*.” 

If we consider this famous passage of the 
Rubicon, abstractedly from the event, it seems to 
have been so hazardous and desperate that Pompey 
might reasonably contemn the thought of it, as of 
an attempt too rash for any prudent mpn to venture 
upon. If Caesar’s view, indeed, had been to pos¬ 
sess himself only of Italy, there could have been j 
no difificulty in it. His army was undoubtedly i 
the best which was then in the world ; flushed 
with victory, animated with zeal for the person 
of their general, and an overmatch for any which j 
could be brought against it into the field. But | 
this single army was all that he had to trust to ; 
he had no resource: the loss of one battle was 
certain ruin to him, and yet he must necessarily 
run the risk of many before he could gain his end, 
for the whole empire was armed against him ; every 
province offered a fresh enemy, and a fresh field 
of action, where he was like to be exposed to the 
same danger as on the plains of Phar.salia. But above 
aU, bis enemies were masters of the sea, so that 
he could not transport hisforces abroad, without the i 
hazard of their being destroyed by a superior fleet, i 
or of being starved at land by the difficulty of I 
conveying supjilies and provisions to them. Pom- | 
pey relied chiefly on this single circumstance, and 
was jiersuaded. that it must necessarily determine | 
the war in his favour" : so that it seems surprising 
how such a supe.-iority of advantage, in the hands 
of so great a commander, could possibly fail of 
success ; and we must admire rather the fortune 
than the conduct of Csesar, for carrying him safe 
throngh all these difficulties to the possession of 
the empire. 

Cicero seldom speaks of his attempt, but as a 
kind of msidness", and seemed to retain some 
hopes to the last that he would not persist in it. 
The same imagination made Pompey and the 
senate so resolute to defy, when they were in no 
condition to oppose him. Ceesar on the other 
hand might probably imagine, that their stiffness 
proceeded from a vain conceit of their strength, 
which would induce them to venture a battle with 
him in Italy, in which case he was sure enough to 
heat them : so that both sides were drawn farther 


« O ceJeritatom ineredibilem!—Ad Att. vii. 22. 

C'k'cro calls him a monster of vlftilanco and celerity— 
[Ibid. viii. 9.]—for from his passage of tho Rubicon, though 
lie was forced to take in all the groat towns on his road, 
and spent seven days before Corflnium, yet in less than 
two months ho marched through the whole length of Italy, 
and came before the gates of Urundisium before Pompey 
could embark on the 9th of March.—Ad Att, lx. 

• Intelligo seriuB equidem quam vellom, propter episto- 
las sermonesqiio Balbi, sed video plane nihil oliud agl, 
nihil actum ab Initio, qiuun ut huno ocoidoret.—.Ad Att. 
ix. It. 

" Kxistimat, (Pompelus) qui mare teneat, cum necesse 
rerum potiri—itaque navolls apparatus ol semper antiquis- 
sima curafult.—Ibid. x. B. 

» Cum Csesar amentia quadam raperctur_Ep. Pam. 

xvi. 12. 
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perhapi than they intended, by mistaking each 
other’s views. Cmsar, I say, might well appre¬ 
hend that they designed to try their strength with 
him in Italy; for that was the constant persuasion 
of tlie whole party, who thought it the best scheme 
wldch could be pursued. I’ompey humoured 
them in it, and always talked big to keep up their 
spirits; and though he saw from the first the 
necessity of quitting Italy, yet he kept the secret 
to himself, and wrote word at the same time to 
Cicero that he should have a firm army in a few 
days, with which he would march against Cmsar 
into Picenum, so as to give them an opportunity 
of returningJ;o the cityr. The plan of the war, as 
it was commonly understood, was to possess tbem- 
selv(!s of the principal posts of Italy, and act 
chiefly on the defensive, in order to distress Caisar 
by their different armies, cut off his opportunities 
of forage, hinder his actcess to Rome, and hold 
him continually employed till the veteran array from 
Spain, under Pompey’s lieutenants, Afranius, 
Petreius, and Varro, could come up to finish his 
overthrow *. This was the notion which the senate 
entertained of the war ; they never conceived it 
possible that Pompey should submit to the dis¬ 
grace of flying before Ca'sar, and giving up Italy 
a prey to his enemy. In this confidence Domitius, 
with a very considerable force, and some of the 
principal senators, threw himself into Corfinium, 
a strong town at the foot ()f the Apennine, on the 
Adriatic side, where he proposed to make a stand 
against (^msar, and stop the progress of his march; 
but he lost all his troops in the attempt, to the 
number of three legions, for want of knowing 
Pomjiey’s secret. Pompey indeed, when he saw 
what Domitius intended, pressed him earnestly, 
by several letters, to come away and join with him, 
telling him, “ That it was impossible to make any 
opposition to Ciesar till their whole forces were 
united; and that as to himself, he had with him 
only the two legions which were recalled from 
C««ar, and were not to be trusted against him; 
and if Domitius should entangle himself in Cor¬ 
finium, so as to be precluded by Ciesar from a 
retreat, that he could not come to his relief with so 
weak an army, and bade him therefore not to be 
surprised to hear of his retiring if Ciesar should 
persist to march towards him". Yet, Domitius, 
prepossessed with the opinion, that Italy was to 

r Omnes nos oirpoir^wnjTOus, expertes sui tunti ct tain 
innsitati consilii rolinqucbat.'—Ad Att. viii. ft 

I'omiH'iiiN—ad mo scribit, imiiots diubus sc flrmiim cxer- 
oitnm tiubitiimm, 8|iemquo effort, si in Picnniim agrum 
ipso venerit, nos Itomam reditiiros esse.—Ibid. vii. 10. 

" Susuepto antom betlo, ant temonda sit urbs, ant ca 
rclicta, ille commeatu ct rcliquis oopiis intcrcludcndus.— 
Ad Att. vii. !). 

Sin autom illo siiis conditionibus stare nohicrit, bellura 
IMiratum cat:—tantuniniislu ut cum intercludaniiis, ne ad 
lubciu jinsHlt lu-oedcx!: quod sperabamus fieri posse: di- 
leotuB enim luagnos habebamus—ex llispaniaque sox Icgi- 
ones et tmigna auxilia. Afranio et Petreio ducibiis, habut 
a tergo. Videtur, si insanict, posse opprimi, iiiodo ut urbo 
salva.—^Kp. Fum. xvl. 12. 

Summa autem sjiob Afranium cum magnis copiis adven- 
tare.—A«t Att. viii. 3. 

• Nos disjecta mann pares odversariis esse non possu- 
mus.— 

Ruamobrom nolito oommoveri, si audieris me regredi, 
si forte Cssar ad me veniet,—etiaui atqne etiom te hortor, 
ut cum omnl oopia quam primum ad me venias.—Epist. 
Pomp, ad Domit.; Ad Att. viii. 12. 


be the seat of the war, and that Pompey would 
never suffer so good a body of troops, and so many 
of his best friends to be lost, would not quit the 
advatitangeous post of Corfinium, but depended 
still on being relieved; and when he was actually 
besieged, sent Pompey word, how easily Ctesar 
might be intercepted between their two armies''. 

Cicero was as much disappointed as any of the 
rest; he had never dreamt of their being obliged 
to quit Italy till, by Pompey’s motions, he per¬ 
ceived at last his intentions, of which he speaks 
with great severity in several of his letters, and 
begs Atticus’s advice upon that new face of their 
affairs ; and to enable Atticus to give it the more 
clearly, he explains to him in short what occurred 
to his own mind on the one side and the other. 
“ The great obligations,” says he, “ which I am 
under to Pompey, and my particular friendship 
with him, as well as the cause of the republic 
itself, seem to jicrsuade me, that I ought to join 
my counsels and fortunes with his. Besides, if I 
stay behind, and desert that band of the best and 
most eminent citizens, 1 must fall under the power 
of a single person, who gives me many proofs 
indeed of being my friend, and whom, as you know, 
1 had long ago taken care to make such from a 
suspicion of this very storm which now hangs 
over us ; yet it should be well considered, both 
how far I may venture to trust him, and supposing 
it clear that I may trust him, whether it be con¬ 
sistent with the character of a firm and honest 
citizen to continue in that city, in which he has 
borne the greatest honours and jierformed the 
greatest acts, and where he is now invested witli 
the most honourable priesthood, when it is to be 
attended with some danger, and perhaps with 
some disgrace, if Pompey should ever restore the 
republic. These are the difficulties on the one 
side—let us see what there are on the otlier : 
nothing has liitherto been done by our Pompey, 
cither with prudence or courage; 1 may add also 
qofhing but what was contrary to my advice and 
authority. I will omit those old stories; how he 
first nursed, raised, and armed this man against 
the republic; how he supported him in carrying 
Ins laws by violence, and without regard to the 
auspices ; how he added the farther Gaul to his 
government, made himself his son-in-law, assisted 
as augur in the adoption of Clodius, was more 
zealous to restore me than to prevent my being 
ex]ielled ; enlarged the term of Caesar’s command, 
served him in all his affairs in his absencA—nay, 
in bis third consulship, after he began to espouse 
the interests of the republic, bow he insisted tlmt 
the ten tribunes should jointly propose a law to 
disjiense with his absence in suing for the consul¬ 
ship, which he confirmed afterwards by a law of 
his own, and opjiosed the consul Marcellus when 
he moved to put an end to his government on the 
first of March : but to omit, I say, all this, what 
can be more dishonourable, or show a greater want 
of conduct than this retreat, or rather shameful 
flight from the city ? What conditions were not 
preferable to the necessity of abandoning our 
country ? the conditions, I confess, were bad; yet 

1’ Uumitius od Pnmpeium—qul petimt atqiio 
orent, ut sibi subveniut: Cwsarera dnobus excrcitibus, 
ct lucurum angustiis intercludi posse, frumentoque prohl- 
beri, &u. 

Cois. De Bello Civ. L i. 
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what can be worse than this ? But Pomjiey, you 
will say, will recover the republic : when, or what 
preparation is there for it ? Is not all Picenum 
lost ? Is not the way left open to the city ? Is not 
all our treasure, both public and private, given iij) 
to the enemy ? In a word, there is no party, no 
forces, no iilace of rendezvous, for the friends of 
the republic to resort to. Apulia is chosen for our 
retreat, the weakest and remotest part of Italy, 
which implies nothing but despair, and a design of 
flying by the 0 |)j)Ortunity of the sea,” tkc.'' In 
another letter, ” There is but one thing wanting,” 
says be, “ to eoin]>lete our friend’s disgrace ; his 
failing to succour Domitius : nobody doubts but 
that he will come to his relief; yet I am not of that 
mind. Will he then desert such a citizen, and the 
rest, whom you know to be with him ’ especially 
when he has thirty cohorts in the town : yes, 
unless all things deceive me, he will desert him : 
he is strangely frightened; means nothing but to 
fly; yet you, fori perceive what your opinion is, 
think that I ought to follow this man. P’or my 
part I easily know whom I ought to fly, not whom 
I ought to follow. As to that saying of mine 
which you extol, and think worthy to be cele¬ 
brated, that I had rather be eonqnered with Pom- 
pey, than concpier with Cmsar, ’tis true, I still 
say so : but, with such a Pompey as he then was, 
or as I took him to be : but as for this man, who 
runs away before he knows from whom, or whither; 
who has betrayed us and ours, given up his country 
and is now leaving Italy ; if I had rather be con¬ 
quered with him, the thing is over, I am con¬ 
quered,” &c. 

There was a notion in the meanwhile, that uni¬ 
versally prevailed through Italy, of Csesar’s cruel 
and revengeful temper, from which horrible effects 
were apprehended : Cicero himself was strongly 
posses.sed with it, as .a])pears from many of his 
letters, where he seems to take it for granhul, that 
he would be a second Phalaris, not a Pisistratus ; 
a bloody, not a gentle tyrant. This he inferred 
from the violence of his past life ; the nature of 
his present enterprise; and, above all, from the 
character of his friends and followers; who were, 
generally speaking, a needy, profligate, audacious 
crew; prepared for every thing that was desperate 
It was affirmed likewise with great confidence, 
that he had openly declared, that he was now 
coming to revenge the deaths of Cn. Carbo, M. 
Brutus, and all the other Marian chiefs, whom 
Pompe^, when acting under Sylla, had cruelly put 
to death for their opposition to the Syllan cause'. 
But there was no real ground for any of these 
suspicions: for C;esar, who thought Tyranny (as 
Cicero^ says) the greatest of goddesses, and whose 
sole view it had been through life to bring his 
affairs to this crisis, and to make a bold push for 


r Ad Att, vlii. 3. S Ibid. viii. 7. 

® Istiim cuj us times, omnin teterrime fao- 

turnm piito.—Ad Att. vii. 12, 

Ineertum cst I'halarinine an Fisistratnm sit imitaturiiH, 
—Ibid. 20. 

Nam eirdem video si viccrit—ct regniim non modo 
Romano hoinini sod no Periuc qiiidcm tolurabile.—Ibid. 
X. S. 

Q.ui hie potest se gorere non pordito ? vita, mores ante 
facta, ratio susoepti negotii, socii —Ibid. ix. 2; it. ix. 1!». 

f Atque oum loqiii qiiidam avBfuriK&s narral>ant; Cn. 
Carbonis, M. Kruti so pwnas iterscqtii, &o.—Ad Att. ix. 14. 


empire, had, from the observation of pasf times, 
and the fate of former tyrants, laid it down for a 
maxim, that clemency in victory was the best means 
of securing the stability of it«. Ujion the sur¬ 
render therefore of Corfininm, where he liad the first 
opportunity of giving a public specimen of iiimself, 
he showed a noble example of moderation, by the 
generous dismission of Domitius and all the other 
senators who fell into his hands; among whom was 
Lentulns Spinther, Cicero's particular friend’*. 
Tlii.s made a great turn in his favour, by easing 
peoj)lc of the teri'ors which they had before con¬ 
ceived of him, and seemed to confirm what he 
aft'eoted everywhere to give out, that lie sought 
nothing by the war but the security of liis jierson 
and dignity. Pompey on the other hand appeared 
every day more and more despicable, by flying 
before an enemy, whom his pride and jierverseness 
was said to liave driven to tlie necessity of taking I 
arms.—“ Tell me, 1 beg of you,” says Cu'cro, i 
“ what can be more wretched, tli.m for the one to i 
be gathering ajiplause from the worst of causes, I 
the other giving offence in the best ? tlie one to be | 
reckoned the jireserver of iiis enemies, tlie other | 
the deserter of liis friends .'* and in trutli, though j 
1 liave all the affection which I ought to have for ■ 
our friend Ciueus, yet I cannot excuije his not ! 
coming to the relief of such men: for if lie was j 
afraid to do it, what can be more paltry ? or if, as j 
seme think, he thought to make his cause the more | 
popular by their destruction, what can be more I 
unjust?” &c.‘—From this first experiment of ' 
Ctesar’s clemency, Cicero took occasion to send i 
him a letter of eomplinient, and to thank him par¬ 
ticularly for liis generous treatment of I.entnius, 
who, when rousiil, had been the eliief author of liis 
restoration ; to which Ciesar returned the following 
answer. 

Ctesar Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 

“You judge rightly of me, for I am thoroughly 
known to you, that nothing is farther removed 
from me than cruelty ; and as I have a great plea¬ 
sure from the thing itself, so I rejoice and triumph 
to find my act approved by you : nor docs it at all 
move me, tliat those who were dismissed by me, 
are said to he gone away to renew the war against 
me : for I desire nothing more, than that 1 may 
always act like myself; they like themselves. I 
wish that you would meet me at the city, that I 
may use your counsel and assistance as I have 
hitherto done in all things. Nothing, I assure you, 

s Tj/r flewr /leyhrrpv &<rr’ fx***' "’’vpeo'viSa .—Ad 
Att. vii. 11. 

Tentomus hoc mode, si pnssiimus, omnium Tolimtatos 
reciiiH.T!irc, et diiiturnn victoria uti: qiioniam reliqiii 
crcdulitatc odium efliigore non potuerunt, neque vioto. 
riam diiitius tenere, praster umim L. Syllani, qiicni imi- 
taturiis non sum. I la* nova sit ratio vincendi: ut 
miHorii.'Ordia ot liberalitato nos muniamug.—Bp. C'a»aris 
ad Opp. Att. ix. 7. 

•• CiKD. 1)0 Hello Civ. 1. i.; I*Iutnrch. in Cws. 

> Sod obsorro to, quid hoc miHoriiiH, quam aiternm 
plauHUH in ferdissima causa qiiwrore; altcrum offonsioiios 
in optima? altorum oxi.stimari consorvatorom inimiiMiruni, 
alturiim dosortorom amicornm ? ot mchorculc qiiamvis 
atncmiis Cneoum nostriim, ut ct faoiinus ct debcmiis, tamon 
hoe, quod talibns viris non snbvcnit, taudare non possum. 
Nam sive timuit quid ignavius ? sivo, ut quldam putant, 
mcllorcm siiam oausam illorum caido fore putavit, quid 
injustius?—Ad Att. viii. 9. 
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is dearer to me Uiaa Dolabella; 1 will owe this 
favour therefore to him : nor is it possible for him 
indeed to behave otherwise, such is his humanity, 
his good sense, and his affection to me. Adicn'‘.” 

When Pompey, after the unhappy affair of Cor- 
finium, found himself obliged to retire to Brandi* 
sium, and to declare, what he had never before 
directly owned, his design of quitting Italy and 
carrying the war abroad' ; he was very desirous to 
draw Cicero along with him, and wrote two letters 
to him at Foriiiim, to press him to come away di¬ 
rectly ; but Cicero, already much out of humour 
with him, was disgusted still the more by his short 
and negligent manner of writing, upon an occasion 
so importiftit : the second of Porapey’s letters, 
with Ci(!ero’s answer, will explain the present state 
of their affairs, and Cicero’s sentiments upon 
them. 

Cii. Pompeius Magnun Proconsul to M. Cicero 
Emperor. 

“If you arc in good health, 1 rejoice: I read 
your letter with jileasure: for I perceived in it 
your ancient virtm; by your concern for the (;ommon 
safety. The consuls arc come to the army which 
I had in A puli,a ; 1 earnestly exhort you, by your 
singular and ]>erpctual affection to the republic, to 
conic also to us, that by our joint advice we may 
give help and relief to tlu; afflicted state. 1 would 
have you make the Ajijiian way your road, iftul 
come in all haste, to Bruudisium. Take care of 
your health.” 

M. Cicero Emperor to Cn. Mnpniis Proconsul. 

“ When 1 sent that lelliT, which was delivered to 
you atCaiiusiiini, 1 had no suspiiuoti of yourcrossiug 
the .s(!a for the service of the republic, and was in 
great hopes that we should be able, either to bring 
about an accommodation, which to me seemed the 
most useliil, or to defend the refiublic with the great¬ 
est dignity in Italy. In the mean time, before my 
letter reached you, being informed of your reso¬ 
lution by the instructions which yon sent to the 
consuls, 1 did not wait till 1 could have a letter 
from you, but set out immediately towards you 
with my brother and our children for Apulia. 
When we were come to Theanum, your friend C. 
Messiiis and many others told us, that Cwsar was 
on the road to f'apua, and would lodge that very 
night at cEsernia : 1 was much disturbed at it, 
because if it was true, I not ortly took my journey 
to be precluded, but myself also to be certainly a 
prisoner. I went on therefore to Coles with intent 
to stay there till I could learn from yEsernia the 
certainty of my intelligence: at Calcs there was 
brought to me a copy of the letter which you 
wrote to the consul Lentulus, with which you sent 
the copy also of one that you had received from 
Domitius, dated the eighteenth of February, and 
signified, that it was of great importance to the 
republic that all the troops should be drawn toge¬ 
ther as soon ns possible to one place ; yet so as to 
leave a suffleient garrison in Capua. U])on reading 

k Ad Att, U. leil 

t (tui amisHu Corflnlo dcniqne me certiurem eonsilU sui 
fecit.—Ibid. ix. 3. 

>“ Kpistolonim Pompeii duarmn, quag ad me misit, negli- 
gentiaiu, meamque in scribendu diligentiara vului tibl 
nutom esse : earum exempla ad te misi.—Ibid. viii. 11. 


these letters I was of the same opinion with all the 
rest, that you were resolved to march to Corilnium 
with all your force.s, whither, when Ceesar lay 
before the town, I .thought it impossible for me to 
come. While this affair was in the utmost exjiec- 
tation, we were informed at one and the same lime 
both of what had happened at Coriinium, and 
that you w ere actually marching towards Brundi 
sium : and when I and my brother resolved without 
hesitation to follow you tliither, we were advertised 
by many who came from Samnium and Apulia, to 
take care that wc did not fall into Cmsar’s bands, 
for that he was upon his march to the same places 
where our road lay, and wuuhl reach them sooner 
than we could possibly do. This being the case, 
it did not seem advisable to me or my brother, or 
any of our friends, to run the risk of hurting, not 
only ourselves, but the republic, by our rashness : 
especially when we could nut doubt, but that if the 
journey hud been safe to us, we should not then be 
able to overtake you. In the mean while 1 received 
your letter dated from Canusium the twenty-first 
of February, in which you exhort me to come in all 
haste to Bruudisium : but as I did not receive it 
till the twenty-ninth, I made no <(ueation but that 
you were already arrived at Brundisium, and all 
that road seemed wholly shut up to us, aud we 
ourselves as surely intercepted us those who were 
taken at Corlininm : for we did not reckon them 
only to be prisoners, who were actually fallen into 
the enemy’s hands, hut those too not less so who 
happen to be inclosed within the quarters aud 
garrisons of their adversaries. Since this is (kir 
case, I heartily wish, in the first jilacc, that I had 
always been with you, as I then told you when I 
reliiupiished the command of Capua, which 1 did not 
do foi the sake flf avoiding trouble, but because 1 saw 
that the town could not he held without an army, 
and was iniwilling that the same accident sliould 
happen to me which, to my sorrow, has happened 
to some of our bravest citizens at Corfiniuin ; hut 
since it has not been niy lot to hi: with you, 1 wish 
that I had been made privy to your counsels : for 
1 could not pos.sibly suspect, and should sooner 
have believed anything than that for the good of 
the republic, under such a leader as you, we should 
not he able to stand our ground in Italy : nor do 1 
now blame your conduct, but lament the fate of 
the republic; and though 1 cannot comprehend 
what it is wliich you have followed, yet I am not 
the less persuaded that you have done nothing but 
with the greatest reason. You reme.raber,4 believe, 
what my opinion always was.: first, to preserve 
peace even on bad conditions ; then about leaving 
the city ; for as to Italy, you never intimated a 
tittle to me about it: but I do not take upon myself 
to think that my advice ought to have, been fol¬ 
lowed : 1 followed yours; nor that for the sake of 
the republic, of which .1 despaired, and which is 
now overturned, so as not to be raised up ag:tin 
without a civil and most pernicious war: 1 sought 
you ; desired to be with you ; nor will I omit the 
first opportunity which offers of effecting it. I 
easily perceived through all this affair, that I did 
not satisfy those who are fond of fighting: for 1 
made no scruple to own, that 1 wished for nothing 
so much as peace ; not but that I had the same 
apprehensions from it as they ; but I thought them 
more tolerable than a civil war : then after the 
war was begun, when I saw that conditions of 
N 
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peace were offered to you, and a full and honour, 
able answer given to them, I began to weigh 
and deliberate well upon my own conduct, which, 
considering your kindness to me, 1 fancied that I 
should easily exjdain to your satisfaction : 1 re¬ 
collected that I was the only man who, for the 
greatest services to the public, had suffered a most 
wretched and cruel punisliment: that I was the 
' only one who, if 1 offended him to whom at the 
very time when we were in arms against him a 
second consulship and most splendid triumph was 
offered, should i)e involved again in all the same 
struggles; so that my person seemed to stand 
always exposed as a public mark to the insults of 
profligate citizens : nor did I suspect any of these 
things till 1 was openly threatened with them : 
nor was I so much afraid of them, if they were 
really to hefal me, as 1 judged it prudent to decline 
them, if they could honestly be avoided. You see 
in short the state of my conduct while we had any 
I hdfres of peace ; what has since happened deprived 
' me of all power to do anything: but to those whom 
I do not please I can easily answer, that T never 
was more a friend to C. Cmsar than they, nor they 
’ ever better friends to the republic than myself: 
the only difference between me and them is, that 
as they are excellent citizens, and I not far removed 
; from that character, it was my advice to proceed 
by way of treaty, which 1 understood to be approved 
j also by you ; theirs by way of arms ; and since 
I this method has prevailed, it shall be my care to 
I behave myself so, that the republic may not want 
in me the spirit of a true citizen, nor you of a 
friend. Adieu".” 

The disgust which Pompey’s management had 
given him, and which he gently intimates in this 
letter, was the true reason why Be did not join ] 
liira at his time: he had a mind to deliberate a 
while longer, before he took a step so decisive : 
^ 11 ** 1 .^*^ owns to Attiens, where, after recounting 
aU the particulars of his own conduct which were 
the most liable to excej)tion, he adds, “ I have 
neither done nor omitted to do anything, which 
has not both a probable and prudent excuse—and 
in truth was willing to consider a little longer what 


and begin to fear,. that all bis clemency means 
nothing else at last but to give that one cruet blow. 
The elder Baibus writes me word, that Csesar 
wishes nothing more than to live in safety, and 
yield the first rank to Pompey. You take him I 
suppose to be in eamestv.” 

Cicero seems to think that Lentulus might have 
been persuaded to stay, if Baibus and he had met 
together ; for he had no opinion of the firmness of 
these consuls, but says of them both on another 
occasion, that they were more easily moved by 
every wind than a feafher or a leaf. He received 
another letter soon after from Baibus, of which he 
sent a copy to Atticus, “ that he might pity him,” 
he says, ” to see what a dupe they thought to make 
ofhim'i.” 

lialhus to Cicero Emperor. 

“ I conjure you, Cicero, t<i think of some me¬ 
thod of making (^msar and Pompey friends again, 
who by the perfidy of certain persons are now 
divided: it is a work highly worthy of your virtue: 
take my word for it, Ctesar will not only be in 
your power, hot think himself infinitely obliged to 
you if you would charge yourself with this affair. 

1 should be glad if Pompey would do so too ; but 
in the present circumstances, it is what I wish 
rather than hope, that be may he brought to any 
terms ; but whenever he gives over flying and 
feSring Ctesar, 1 shall not despair that your au¬ 
thority may Jmve its weight with him. Ciosar 
takc« it kindly that you were for Leiituliis’g 
staying in Italy, and it was the greatest obligation 
! whicli you could confer upon me : for I love him 
as much as J do Civsar himself: if he had suffered 
me to talk to him as freely as we used to do, and 
not so often shunned the opportunith;s which 1 
sought of confe.-iing with him, I should have been i 
less unhappy thae 1 now am : for assure yourself ■ 
that no man can be more afflicted than 1, to see i 
one who is dearer to me than myself, acting his 1 
part so ill in his consulship, that he seems to be ' 
anything rather than a consul : but should he be i 
disposed to follow yonr advice, and take your word I 


was right and fit for me to do'»/' The chief , • intentions, and pass the rest of 

ground of his deliberation was, that he still thought I*.'® “f Rome, 1 should begin to hope, 

a peace possible, in which case Pompey and Caesar “y y""‘‘ authority and at his motion, Pompey 


would be one again, and he had no mind to give 
Caesar any cause to be an enemy to him when he 
was become a friend to Pompey. 

While things were in this situation, Caesar sent 
young Baibus after the consul Lentulus, to en¬ 
deavour to persuade him to stay in Italy, and 
return to the city, by the offer of everything that 
could te^mpt him : he called upon Cicero on his 
way, who gives the following account of it to 
Atticus: Young Baibus came to me on the 

twenty-fourth in the evening, running in all haste 
by private roads after Lentulus with letters and 
instructions from Caesar, and the offer of anv go¬ 
vernment rf he will return to Rome: but it will 
""'ew.they happen to meet: he 
told me that Caesar desired nothing so much as to I 
overtake Pomnev : which 1 h.li AVA • U- j 


and Cmsar may be made one again with the appro¬ 
bation even of the senate. Wlienever this can be 
brought about, I shall think that I have lived long 
cnongh : you will entirely approve, I am sure, 
what Caesar did at Corfiiiium : in an affair of that 
sort, nothing could fall out better, than that it 
should be transacted without blood. 1 am ex¬ 
tremely glad that my nephew’s visit was agreeable 
to you; as to what he said on Ca-sar’s part, and 
what Caesar himself wrote to you, I know Cmsar to 
“‘“cere in it. whatever turn his affairs may 

Caesar at the same time was extremely solicitous 
not so much to gain Cicero, for that was not to be 


have no effect unless they happen to meet: he ““ P^vail with him to stand neuter 

told me that Caesar desired nothing so ranch as to to -that effect, and 

overtake Pompey: which I believe; and to be c^P’^y®*! t^eir common friends to press him 
fnends with him agaia : which I do not believe : — -—_ 
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o Nlhll prwfenntaum est. quod non habeat saplontom 
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with letters on that head*: who, by his keeping 
such a distance at this time from Pompey, ima¬ 
gining that they had made some impression, began 
to attempt a second point with him, viz., to per¬ 
suade him to come back to Rome and assist in the 
councils of the senate, which Ccesar designed to 
I summon at his return from following Pompey: 

I with this view, in the burry of Ms march towards 
I Brundisium, Cmsar sent him the following letter: 

1 Ciemr Emperor to Cicero Emperor. 

' “ When I had but just time to see our friend 

Fumius, nor could conveniently speak with or hear 
him, was jn haste and on my march, having sent 
the legions before me, yet I could not pass by 
' without writing, and sending him to you with my 
i thanks ; though 1 have often paid this duty before, 

I and seem likely to pay it ofteuer, you dwierve it so 
i well of me. I desire of you in a special manner, 
that, as I hope to be in the city shortly, I may see 
i von there, and have the benefit of your advice, 
your interest, your authority, yeur assistance in all 
things. But to return to the point: you wilt pardon 
' the iiaste and brevity of my letter,'and learn the 
: rest from Furnins.” To which Cicero answered : 

i Cicero Emperor to Cecsar Emperor. 

“ Upon rending your letter, delivered to me by 
Furnius, in which you jtressed me to come to the 
city, I did not so much wonder at what you tnere 
intimated, of your desire to use my advice and 
I authority, but was at a loss to find out what you 
I meant by my interest and assistance; yet I flat- 
! tered myself into a persuasion, that out of your 
I admirable and singular wisdom you were desirous 
I to enter into some measures for establishing the 
‘ peace and concord of the city; and in flint easel 
looked upon my temper and character as fit enough 
to he employed in such a deliberation. If the case 
j be so, and you have any concern for the safety of 
j our friend Pompey, and of reconciling him to your- 
; self, and to the republic, you will certainly find no 
i man more proper for such a work tliaii I am, who 
from the very first have always heen the adviser 
I of peace, both to him and the senate ; and since 
this recourse to arms have not meddled with any 
part of the war, but thought you to be really in¬ 
jured by it, while your enemies and enviers W'ere 
attempting to deprive you of those honours which 
the Roman people had granted you. But as at 
that time 1 was not only a favourer of your dig¬ 
nity, but an enconrager also of others to assist you 
in it; so now the dignity of Pompey greatly affects 
me, for many years ago I made choice of you two, 
with whom to cultivate a particular friendship, and 
to be, as 1 now am, most strictly united. Where¬ 
fore I desire of you, or rather beg and implore 
with all my prayers, that in the hurry of your 
cares you would indulge a moment to tMs thought, 
how by your generosity I may he permitted to show 
myself an honest, grateful, pious man, in remem¬ 
bering an act of the greatest kindness to me. If 
this related only to myself, I should hope still to 
obtain it from you ; but it concerns, I think, both 
your honour and the republic, that by your means 

I * Quod quasria quid Cceaar ad mo acripaerit. Quod 
j aspe: gratlaaimam sibi oaae quod quicrim : nratque ut in 
I 00 peraoTerom. Balbua mlmr baa: eadera mandata.— 
i Ad Att. viii. II. 


I should be allowed to continue in a situation the 
best adapted to promote the peace of you two, as 
well as the general concord of all the citizens. Af- 
j ter I had sent my thanks to you before on the 
account of Lentnlus, for giving safety to him who 
had given it to me ; yet upon reading his letter, 
in which he expresses the most grateful sense of 
your liberality, I took myself to have received the 
same grace from you which he had done, towards 
whom, if by this yon perceive me to be grateful, 
let it be your care, I beseech yon, that I may be so 
too towards Pompey*.” 

Cicero was censured for some passages of this 
letter, which Cees&r took care to make public, viz., 
the compliment on Ctesar’s admirable wisdom; 
and above all, the acknowledgment of his being 
injured by his adversaries iu the present war; in 
excuse of which, he says, “ that he was not sorry 
for the publication of it, for he himself had given 
several copies of it, and considering what had since 
happened, was pleased to have it known to the 
world how much he had always been inclined to 
peace, and that, in urging Cajsar to save las coun¬ 
try, he thought it bis business to use such expres- 
■ sions as were the most likely to gain authority with 
him, without fearing to be thought guilty of flat¬ 
tery, in urging him to an not for which he would 
gladly have thrown himself even at his feet".’’ 

He received another letter on the same subject, 
and about the same time, written jointly by Balbus 
and Oppins, two of Csesar’s chief confidants. 

Balbths and Oppins to M, Cicero. 

“ The advice, not only of little men such as we 
are, but even of the greatest, is generally weighed, 
not by the in4cntion of the giver, but the event: 
yet relying on your humanity, wc will give you 
what we take to be the best in the case about 
which you wrote to us ; which, though it should 
not be found prudent, yet certainly flows from the 
utmost fidelity and affection to you. If we did not 
know from Cssar himself that, as soon as he comes 
to Rome, he will do what in our judgment we 
think he ought to do, treat about a reconciliation 
between him and Pompey, we should give over 
exhorting you to come and take part in those delibe¬ 
rations, that by your help, who have a strict friend¬ 
ship with them both, the whole affair may be set¬ 
tled with ease and dignity; or if, on the contrary, 
we believed that Cmsar would not do it, and knew 
that he was resolved upon a war with Pompey, we 
should never try to persuade you to take arms 
against a man to whom you have the greatest obli¬ 
gations, in the same manner as we have always 
entreated you, not to fight against Csesar. But 
since at present we can only guess rather than 
know, what Ctesar will do, we have nothing to offer 
but this, that it does not seem agreeable to your 
dignity, or your fidelity, so well known to all, when 

« Ad Att. ix. 6,11. 

« Eplstolom meam quod perrulgatam soribis mho non 
fero molesto. Quin etiain ipse miiltis dedl desoribendnra. 
Ha enlm et aociderunt jam et impendent, ut testatum esse 
volim de piico quid eensorlm. Cura autem eum hortarcr, 
eum pmsertlm hominem, non vidubar ullo modo facilius 
muturus. quam si id, quod eum hortarer, oonvenire ejus 
sapientio! dicerem. Korn si admirabilem dixl, cum eum 
ad salutem patriw hortarer, non sum verltus, no videror 
assentirl, cui tali in re lubenter me ad podes abjecissem, ^ 
Sco. — Ibid. vlll. 9. 
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you are intimate with them both, to take arms 
against either; and this we do not doubt but Cmsar, 
according to his humanity, will highly approve; 
yet if you judge proper we will write to him, to 
let us know what he will really do about it; and if 
he returns us an answer, will presently send you 
notice what we think of it, and give you our word 
that we will advise only what we take to be most 
suitable to your honour, not to Ccesar’s views; 
and are persuaded that Ca:sar, out of his indul¬ 
gence to bis friends, will be pleased with it*.” 
This joint letter was followed by a separate one 
from llalbus. 

» 

Bnlbus to Cicero Emperor. 

“ Immediately after 1 had sent the common let¬ 
ter from (Ippius and myself, I received one fnrm 
Ciesar, of which I have sent you a copy, whence 
you will jierceive how desirous he is of peace, and 
to be reconciled with Porapey, and how far removed 
from all thoughts of cruelty. It gives me an ex¬ 
treme joy, as it certainly ought to do, to see him 
in these sentiments. As to yoursalf, your fidelity, 

I and your piety, I am entirely of the same mind, 

I my deijr Cicero, with yon, that you cannot, t:on- 
I si.stently with your character and duty, bear arms 
j against a man to whom you declare yourself so 
1 greatly obliged; that Ctesar will approve this reso- 
i lution 1 certainly know from his singular huma¬ 
nity, and that you will i)erlectly satisfy him, by 
taking no part in the war against him, nor joining 
yourself to his adversaries; this he will think suf¬ 
ficient, not ojily from you, a person of such dignity 
and splendour, but has allowed it even to me, not 
to be found in that camp, which is likely to be 
formed against Lentulus and Ponipyy, from whom 
I have received the greatest obligations. It was 
eiumgh, he said, if 1 performed my part to him in 
the city and the gown, which 1 might perforin also 
] fo them if I thought tit ; wherefore I now manage 
I all l.entulus’s affairs at Rome, and discharge my 
duty, my fidelity, my jiiety, to them both; yet in 
truth I do not take the hopes of an accommoda¬ 
tion, though now so low, to be quite desperate, 
since Caesar is in that mind in which we ought to 
wish him. One thing would jdease me, if you 
think it proper, that you would write to him, aud 
desire a guard from him, as you did from Pom- 
pey, at tlic time of Milo’s trial, with my approba¬ 
tion ; I will undertake for him, if 1 rightly know 
Cicsar, that he will sooner pay a regard to your 
dignity, than to his own interest. How prudently 
I write these tilings J know not; but this 1 cer¬ 
tainly know, that whatever I write, 1 write out of 
a singular love and affection to you : for (let me j 
die so as Ciesar may but live) if 1 have not so i 
great an esteem for you, that few are etjually dear | 
to me. "When you have taken any resolution in 
this affair, 1 wish that you would let me know it, 
for 1 am exceedingly solicitous that you should 
discharge your duty to them botli, wliich in truth 
I 1 am confident you will dischai-ge. Take care of 
your health r.” 

The offer of a guard was artfully insinuated; 
for while it carried an apiiearance of honour and 
respect to Cicero’s ptifrson, it must necessarily | 
have made him Caesar’s prisoner, and deprived 
him of the liberty of retiring, when he found it 


proper, out of Italy. But he was too wise to be 
caught by it, or to be moved in any manner by the 
letters themselves, to entertain the least thought of 
going to Rome, since to assist in the senate, when 
Pompey and the consuls were driven out of it, was 
in reality to take part against them. What gave 
liim a more immediate uneasiness, was the daily i 
expectation of an interview with Caesar himself, 
who was now returning from Brundisium by the 
road of Fonniaq wlicrc lie then resided; for tiiough 
he would gladly have avoided him, if he could have 
contrived to do it decently, yet to leave the place 
just when Cmsar was coining to it, could not fail 
of being interpreted as a particular affront; he 
resolved tlierefore to wait for him, aiKp’to act on i 

the occasion with a firmness and gravity which ! 

became liis rank and character. i 

'Phey met as he ex])ected, and he sent Attiens j 
the following account of what jiassed between tliciii. i 
“ My discourse with him (says lie) was such as ' 
would ratlier make him think well of me than 
thank me. I stood firm in refusing to go to Rome, ‘ 
but was deceived in -cxpeetiiig to find him easy, i| 

for 1 never saw any one less so; he was eon- j 

demned, lie said, Iiy my judgment, and, if 1 did 
not come, others would he the more backward ; 

I told him that their ease was very diflereiit from 
mine. After many things said on both sides, he i 
hade me come, however, and try to make peace. , 
Shall 1 do it, says 1, in my own way? Do you 
imagine, replieil he. that 1 will jircserihe to you? 

I will move the senate then, says 1, for a decree i 
against your going to .Spain, or transporting your 
troops into Cna'cc, and say a great deal besides in | 
bewailing the case of Pompey. I will not allow, j 
replied he, such things to he said. So 1 thought, 
said 1, and for tliat reason will not come ; because ' 
I must either say them, and many more which I I 
cannot help saying, if 1 am tlierc, or not come at i 
all. The result was, that to shift off the discourse j 
he wislied me to consider of it, wliich 1 could not 
refuse to do, and so we jiarted. 1 am persuaded 
that he is not jileased with me, hut 1 am pleased j 
with myself, which 1 have not been before of a i 
long time. As for llie rest, good gods, what a crew I 
he has with liiin ! wiiat a liellish band, as you call ' 
them !—what a deplorable affair ! what desperate 
troops ! what a lamentable thing to .see Servius’ 
sou, and Titiriiiis's. with many more of their rank, 
in that camp, which Iiesieged Pompey ! he has six 
i legions, wakes at all Iioiirs, fears notliing ; 1 see 
I no end of this calamity. His declaration at tlic 
last, which I had almost forgot, was odious ; that 
if he was not permitted to use my advice, he would 
use such as he could get from others, and pursue 
all measures which were for his service*.” From 
this conference, Cicero went directly to Arpinum, 
and there iuve.stcd his son, at the age of sixteen, 
with the manly gown ; he resolved to carry him 
I along with him to Pompey’s camp, and thought it 
1 proper to give him an air of manhood before he 
* enlisted him into the war ; and since he could not 
' perform that ceremony at Rome, chose to oblige 
his countrymen by celebrating this festival in his 
native city*. 

While Csesar was on the road towards Rome, 

> Ad Att. lx. It). 

» Ego moo Ciceroni, qunnlam Roma caremns, Arpinl 
potissimum tugam purum dedi, Idque municipibus nostril 
fuit gratum.—^Ibid. lx. 19. 


* Ad Att. lx. 8. 
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young Quintus Cicero, the nepliew, a fiery giddy 
youtli, privately wrote to him to offer his service, 
with a promise of some information concern¬ 
ing his nncie ; upon which, being sent for and 
admitted to an audience, lie assured Ctesar that his 
uncle was utterly disaffected to all his measures, 
and determined to leave Italy and go to I’ompcy. 
The boy was tempted to this rashness by the hopes 
I of a considerable present, and gave much uncasi- 
I ness by it both to the father and the twicle, who 
had reason to fear some ill conseipiencc from it^; 
but fVsar desiring slill to divert Cicero from de¬ 
claring against him, and to quiet the apjirelicnsioiis 
which h(| might entertain tor what was past, took 
occasion to signify to him, in a kind letter from 
I Rome, that he retained no resentment of his refu¬ 
sal to come to the city, though Tullus and Servius 
I complained that he had not shown the same indul- 
j gence to them ; ridiculous men, says Cicero, who 
I after sending their sons to besiege I’onipey at 
Ilrundisium, pretend to be scrupulous about going 
to the senate*’. 

I Cicero’s behaviour, however, and residence in 
I those villas of his whieh w'cre nearest to the sea, 

, gave rise to a general report, that he was wailing 
! only for a wind to carry him over to Pompey : 
upon whieh Csesar sent him anotlier pressing 
letter to try, if possible, to dissuade him from 
that step. 

i • 

Cw^ar Kmperor ta Cicero Knijirror. 

; “ Though 1 never imagined that you would do 

anything raslily or imprudently, yet moved hy 
! common report I thought proper to write to you, 
and heg of you hy our mutual aifeetioii, that you 
I would not run to a declining muise, whither jou 
did not think fit to go while, it stood firm. For 
j you will do the greatest injury to our friendship, 
and consult but ill for your.self, if you do not fol- 
I low where fortune calls, for all things seem to 
have sueeeeded most prosperously for us—most 
unfortunately for them ; nor will yon be tlioiiglit 
to liavc followed the cause (since that was tlie 
: same when you chose to withdraw yourself from 
\ their conueils), but to have eondemued some act of 
\ mine, than which you can do notliiiig that could 
i aff<;ct me more sensibly, and what I beg by the 
j rights of our friendship that you would not do. 
j Lastly, what is more agreeable to the character of 
' an honest, quiet man, and good citizeu, than fo 
I retire from civil broils from whieh some, who 
would gladly have done it, have been deterred by an 
j apprehension of danger ; but you, after a full testi¬ 
mony of my life, and trial of my friendsliip, will 
j find nothing more safe or more reputable than to 

Literas ejus ad t^wsarem missus ittv gravitvr tuliiuiis, 

ut ti* qiiidem celareimiH-tiiiitum scito po.st Jlirtium 

uoiivi'iitiim, arcoBsitum ah (Iwsiirc ; ciitii eo do men aniiiin 
ab siiis (siusiliis allcnissinio, et cimsiliu relinquendi Ltaliam. 
—Ad Att. X. 4, .*», &c. 

tfuintmn iniorum aeccjii velu'inontor. Avaritiam video 
fniSBO, et spem uiagni congiarii. Alagnuni boo malum cst. 
—Ibid. X. 7. 

V Oa?sar mihi ignoscit per literas, quod non Romam 
veiierim, so ueque in optimam partem id ncoipore dieit. 
Facile patior, quod scribit, secum Tiilliim et Servium 
qiiestog cBse, quia non idem sibi, quod niibi remisiwiet. 
Homines ridiculos, qui cum filios misissent ad Cn. Pom- 
jiei am cireumsideudura, ipsi in sonatum venire dubitarent. 
-Ibid. X. 3. 


keep yourself clear from all this contention. The 
Ififh of April, on the road*'.” j 

Antony also, whom Cmsar left to guard Italy | 
in his absence, wrote to him to the same purpose, 
and on the same day. 

Antonins Tribune of the people and Proprietor to 

Cicero Kmperor, 

“ If 1 had not a great esteem for you, and much 
greater indeed than you imagine, 1 sliould not be 
eoneerned at the report which is spread of you, 
e.B|ieeiaIly when 1 take it to be false. But out |j 
of the excess of my affection, I cannot dissemble, l| 
that even a rcqiort, though false, niukits some im- |, 
pression on me. 1 cannot believe that you are ji 
preparing to cross the sea, when you have such a 1 , 
value for Dolabella, and your daughter Tidlia, that :i 
excellent woman, and are so mu<th valued by us 
all, to whom in truth your dignity and honour are :[ 
almost dearer than to yourself ; yet I did not think 
it the part of a friend not to be moved by the dis- | 
(tourse even of ill-designing men, and wrote this | 
with the greater iiurlination, as I take my part to 
be the more difficult on the account of our late 
coldness, occasioned rather by my jealousy, than 
any injury from you. For 1 desire you to assure 
yoursidf, that noboily is dearer to me than yon, 
excejiting my Ctesar, and that 1 know also that 
Ctesar reckons M. Cicero in the first class of his 
fricnils. Wherefore I beg of you, niy Cicero, 
that you will keep yourself free and undetermined, 
and despise the fidelity of that man who first did 
you an injury, that be iiiiglit afterwards do you a 
kindness ; nor fly from him, who, thougli he 
should not love you, which is impossible, yet will 
always desirwto see yon in safety and splendour. 

1 have seat Calpurnius to you with this, the most 
intimate of niy friends, that you might per<'cive 
the great concern which I have for your life and 
dignity'.” 

Ctelius also wrote to him on the same subject, 
but finding, by some hints in Cicero’s answer, that 
he was actually preparing to run away to Pompey, 
he sent him a second letter, in a most pathetic, or, 
as Cicero calls it, Amitntahle strain', in hojtes to 
work upon him by olurmiug all his fears. 

Cielins to Cicero, 

“ Being in a consternation at your letter, by 
which you sliow that you are m« ditating nothiug ! 
but wli.at is dismal, yet neither tell me directly 
what it is nor wholly hide it from me, I presently j 
wrote this to you. By all your fortunes, Cicero, i 
by your children, 1 beg and beseech you not to i 
take any step injurious to your safety; for I call 
the gods and men and our friendship to witness, 
that what 1 have told and forewarned you of was 
not any vain conceit of my own, but after I had 
talked with Caesar, and understood from him how 
he resolved to act after his victory, I informed you 
of what 1 had learned. If you imagine that his 
conduct will always be the same, in dismissing his 
enemies and ofl’eriiig conditions, you are mistaken. 

He thinks and even talks of uotliing but wliat is 
fierce and severe, and is gone away much out of 
humour with the senate and thoroughly provoked 
by the opposition which he has met with, nor will 

<• Ad Att. X. H. ' Ibid. 

* M. Cwli epistolara scriptam mincrabiUter.—Ibid. 9. 
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there be any room for mercy. Wherefore, if yon 
yourself, your only son, your house, your remain¬ 
ing hopes, be dear to you; if I, if the worthy man 
your son-in-law, have any weight with you, you 
should not desire to overturn our fortunes and 
force ns to hate or to relinquish that cause in which 
our safety consists, or to entertain an impious wish 
, against yours. Lastly, reflect on this, that you 
have already given all the offence which you can 
give by staying so long behind; and now to declare 
against a conqueror whom you would not offend 
while his cause was doubtful, and to fly after those 
who run away, with whom you would not join 
while they weie in condition to resist, is the utmost 
folly. Take care that, while you are ashamed not 
to approve yourself one of the best citizens, you be 
not too hasty in determining what is the best. But 
if I cannot wholly prevsul with you, yet wait at 
least till you know how we succeed in Spain, which 
I now tell you will be ours as soon as Cesar comes 
thither. What hopes they may have when Spain 
is lost, I know not; and what your view can be in 
acceding to a desperate cause, by iny faith 1 cannot 
find out. As to the thing which you discover to 
me by your silence about it, Cesar has been in¬ 
formed of it, and after the first salutation told me 
presently what he had heard of you. I denied that 
I knew anything of the matter, but begged of him 
to write'to you in a manner the most effectual to 
make you stay. He carries me with him into 
^pain; if he did not, I would run away to you 
wherever you are before I came to Rome, to dis¬ 
pute this point with you in person and hold you 
fast even by force. Consider, Cicero, again and 
again, that you do not utterly ruin both you and 
yours ; that you do not knowingly (.and wUlingly 
throw yourself into difiSculties whence you see no 
way to extricate yourself. But if either the re¬ 
proaches of the better sort touch you, or you 
cannot bear the insolence and haughtiness of a 
certain set of men, I would advise you to choose 
some place remote from the war till these contests 
be over, which will soon be decided. If you do 
this 1 shall think that you have done wisely, and 
you will not offend CsesarK.’' • 

Ceelius's advice as well as his practice was 
grounded upon a maxim, which he had before 
advanced in a letter to Cicero, that in a public 
dissention, as long as it was carried on by civil 
mediods one ought to take the honester side, but 
when it came to arms the stronger, and to judge 
that the best which was the safest**. Cicero was 
not of his opinion, but governed himself in this, as 
he generally did in all other cases, by a contrary 
rule, that where our duty and our safety interfere 
we should adhere always to what is right, whatever 
danger we incur by it. 

Curio paid Cicero a friendly visit of two days 
about tliis time, on his way towards Sicily, the 
command of which Caesar had committed to him. 
Their convereation turned on the unhappy condition 
of the times and the impending miseries of the war, 
in which Curio was open and without any reserve 
in talking of Ceesar’s views. “ He exhorted Cicero 

g Ep. Fam. vUi. 18. > 

*> niud te non arbitror fugere; quin homines In dissrn- 
sione domestfea debeant, quamdiu civlliter ahio arniis 
cemetur, honcstiorom seqni partem; ubi ad bellum et 
oostra vontum sit, firmiorem; et id melius statuore, quod 
tntius ;dt.—Ibid. viil. 14. 


to choose some neutral place for his retreat, assured 
him that Csesar would be pleased with it, offered 
him all kind of accommodation and safe passage 
through Sicily, made not tlie least doubt but that 
Csesar would soon be master of Spain and then 
follow Pompey with his whole force, and that 
Pompey’s death would be the end of the war ; but 
confessed withal that he saw no prospect or glim¬ 
mering of hope for the republic; said that C«sar 
was so prffvoked by the tribune Metellus at Rome 
that he had a mind to have killed him, as many of 
his friends advised ; that if he had done it a great 
slaughter would have ensued; that his clemency 
flowed, not from his natural disposition, bvt because 
he thought it popular, and if he once lost the 
affections of the people he would be cruel; that he 
was disturbed to see the people so disgusted by his 
seizing the public treasure, and though he had 
resolved to speak to them before he left Rome, yet 
he durst not venture upon it for fear of some 
affront, and went away at last much discomposed'.” 

The leaving the public treasure at Home a prey 
to Csesar, is censured more than once by Cicero as 
one of the blunders of his friends **: but it is a 
common case in civil dissentions for the honester 
side, through the fear of discrediting their cause 
by any irregular act, to ruin it by an unseasonable 
moderation. The public money was kept in the 
temple of Saturn, and the consuls contented them¬ 
selves with carrying away the keys ; fancying that 
the sanctity of the place would secure it from 
violence, especially when the greatest part of it was 
a fund of a sacred kind, set apart by the laws for 
occasions only of the last exigency or the terror of 
a Gallic invasion*. Pompey was sensible of the | 
mistake when it was too late, and sent instructions 
to the consuls to go back and fetch away this 
sacred treasure; but Ctesar was then so far ad¬ 
vanced that they diirst not venture upon it,—and 
Lentulus coldly sent him word that he himself 
should first march against Csesar into Picenum, 
that they might be able to do it with safety*”. 
Csesar had none of these scruples, but as soon as i 
he came to Rome ordered the “doors of the temple i 
to be broken open and the money to be seized for 1 
his own use, and had like to have killed the tribune j 
Metellus,” who, trusting to the authority of his i 
office, was silly enough to attempt to hinder him. j 
He found there an immense treasure, “ both in I 
coin and wedges of solid gold, reserved from the 
spoils of conquered nations from the time even of I 
the Punic war; for the republic (as Pliny says) | 
had never been richer than it was at this day”.” j 

Cicero was now impatient to be gone, and the > 
more so on aiicount of the inconvenient pomp of 
his laurel, and lictors, and style of emperor, which 
in a time of that jealousy* and distraction exposed 
him too much to the eyes of the public as well as 
to the taunts and raillery of his enemies”. He 
resolved to cross the sea to Pompey, yet knowing 

~Ad Att. x.“ 4. *• Ibid. vil. 12, IS. 

I Dio, p. 101. j 

”> C. Cassius-attulit mondata ad oonsules. lit Itomam 

venirent, loicuniam do sanctiore serario auferrent—Consul ; 
resorlpsit, ut prius Ipse in Ficonum.—Ad Att. vlL 21. 

“Nee fuit allis tomporibua respublica locupletior.— 
Flin. Hist. Nat. xxxiii. 3. 

” Aocedit etiam molesta hicc pompa liotorum meorum, 
nomenquo imporii quo appellor,—sod Incurrit beeo nostra 
laums non solum in ooulos, sod Jam etiam in voculas malo*. 
vulonun.—Ep. Fam. ii. 16. 
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all his motions to be narrowly watched, took pains 
to conceal his intention, especially from Antony, 
who resided at this time in his neighbourhood, and 
kept a strict eye upon him. He sent him word 
therefore by letter, that he had “no design against 
Ctesar ; that he remembered his friendship, and his 
son-in-law Doiabella; that if he had other thoughts, 
he could easily have been with I’ompey ; that his 
chief reason for retiring was to avoid the uneasiness 
of appearing in public with the formality of his 
lictors>’.’’ But Antony wrote him a surly answer, 
which Cicero calls a laconic mandate, and sent a 
copy of it to Atticus, to let him see, he says, how 
tyrannical^ it was drawn. 

“ How sincere is your way of acting ! for he 
who has a mind to stand neuter stays at home; he 
who goes abroad seems to pass a judgment on the 
one side or the other. Hut it does not belong to 
me to determine whether a man may go abroad or 
not. Ctesar has imposed this task upon me, not 
to suffer any man to go out of Italy. Wherefore 
it signifies notliing for me to approve your resolu¬ 
tion if 1 have no jxiwer to indulge you in it. I 
would have you write to Cwsar, and ask that favour 
of him : I do not doubt but you will obtain it, 
especially since you promise to retain a regard for 
our friendshipt.’’ 

After this letter Antony never came to see him, 
but sent an excuse that he was ashamed to do it 
because he took him to be angry with him, giving 
him to understand at the same time by Trebatius, 
that he had s])ei!ial orders to observe his motions^ 

Those, letters give us the most sensible proof of 
thehigh esteem and credit in whi(!hCicero flourished 
at this time in Rome; when in a contest for empire, 
which force alone was to decide, we see the chiefs 
on both sides so solicitous to gain a man to their 
party who bad no peculiar skill in arn)s or talents 
for war; but his name and authority was the 
ac(|uisition which they sought; since whatever was 
the fate of their arms, the world, they knew, would 
judge better of the cause which Cicero espoused. 
The same letters will confute likewise in a great 
measure the common opinion of liis want of reso¬ 
lution in all cases of difficsulty, since no man could 
show a greater than he did on the present o<;casion, 
when, .against the importunities of his friends and 
all the invitations of a successful power, he chose 
to follow that cause which lie thought the best, 
though he knew it to be the weakest. 

During Csesar’s absence in Sjiuin, Antony, who 
had nobody to control him at home, gave a free 
course to his natural disposition, and indulged 
himself without reserve in all the excess of lewdness 
and luxury. Cicero, describing his usual equipage 
in travelling about Italy, says, “ He carries with 
him in an open chaise the famed actress Cythcris, 
his wife follows in a second, with seven other close 
litters full of his whores and boys. See by what 
base hands we fall, and doubt if you can whether 
V Cuni ego BU'pissiino scripwsKCm, nihil nio contra 
Ciesaris rutiones eogitaro; meminisse loo gencri mol, 
moininisso ainicitlw, potuisae si aliter sentirem, case cum 
Pf impeio, me autem .quia enm liotoribus inv Itus cursarem, 
abcewo voile. —Ad AtL x. 10, 

<1 Ad Att. X. 10, 

*■ Nominatim do mo sibt imperatum dicit Antonins, neo 
me tanion ipso adbuc vldcrat, sed boo Trebatio narravit. 
—Ibid. X. 12. 

Antnnius—ad me mlsit, so pudorcdeterrltum ad me non 
vonisse, quod me sibi sucoenaero patoret.—Ibid. x. 15, 


Cmsar, let him come vanquished or victorious, will 
not make cruel work amongst us at his return. 
For my part, if I cannot get a ship I will take a 
boat to transport myself out of their reach ; hut I 
shall tell you more after I have had a conference 
with Antony".” Among Antony’s other extrava¬ 
gances, he had the insolence to appear sometimes 
in public with his mistress Cytheris in a chariot 
drawn by lions. Cicero, alluding to this in a letter 
to Atticus, tells him jocosely that be need not be 
afraid of Antony’s lions', for though the beasts 
were so fierce the master himself was very tame. 

I’liny speaks of this fact as a designed insult on 
the Roman people, as if, by the emblem of the 
lions, Antony intended to give them to understand 
that the fiercest spirits of them would be forced to 
submit to the yoke”. Plutarch also mentions it; 
but both of them place it after the battle of Pliar- 
salia, though it is evident from this hint of it given 
by Cicero that it happened long before. 

Whilst Cicero continued at Formiae deliberating 
on the measures of his euuduct, he formed several 
political tlieses ada|ited to the circumstances of 
the times, for the amusement of his solitary hours: 
“ Whether a man ought to stay in his country 
when it was posse.«sed by a tyrant. Whether one 
ought not by all means to attempt the dissolution 
of the tyranny, though his city on that account 
was exposed to the utmost hazard. Whether there 
was not cause to be afraid of the man who should 
dissolve it, lest he should advance himself into the 
other’s place. Whether we should not help our 
country by the methods of peaee rather than war. 
Whether it be the part of a citizen to sit still in a 
neutral place while his country is oppressed, or to 
run all hazards for the sake of the common liberty. 
Whether one ^ught to bring a war upon his city, 
and besiege it, when in the hands of a tyrant. 
Whether a man, not approving the dissolution of 
a tyranny by war, ought not to join himself how¬ 
ever to the best citizens. Whether one ought to 
act with his benefactors and friends, though they 
do not iu bis opinion take right measures for the 
public interest. Whether a man who has done 
great services to his country, and for that reason 
has been envied and cruelly treated, is still bound 
to expose himself to fresh dangers for it, or may 
not he permitted at last to take care of himself 
and his family and give up all political matters 
to the men of power;—by exorcising myself (says 
he) in these questions, and examining them on 
the one side and the other, I relieve my mind 
from its present anxiety, and draw out something 
which may be of use to me\” 

“ llic tiuncn (-'ytheridem seeiini leetiea aperta portnt, 
altera uxoreiii: septem pr»tereB coiijuneta' Icctica? simt 
nniieariirii, an imiii’orum ? videqiiaiii turpi iotopcreamiis: 
et diibita, si potes, quin ille sen vietus, sen victor rediorit, 
cicdcni faeturus sit. Ego vem vel lintrirulii, si navis nun 
erit, eripiaiii me cx istorum parricidio. Sed pliira Mribani 
cum ilium eimvenero.—Ad Att. x. lU. 

' Til Antonii leones pertimesea.M, cave. Nihil est lllo 
homitie Jiietindius.—Ibid. x. 13. 

" .Tiigo subdidlt ens, prlmus(]iieRon]iPiidcumim jiinxit 
Antoiiiuu; et quidem civili bcllo cum diniieatiim essot in 
I’harsaliciH eanipis; non sine ostento qiindam temporiim, 
genernsos spir*tus jugiim subire illo prodlgio signlficante: 
uom quod Ita vectns est cummimadytlierido, supra inon- 
Btra etlam iUariun calamltatum fuit.—Plin. Hist, Nut. 
viii. 16. 

X In his ego mo consultatiunlbus oxercons, disserens in 
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From the time of his leaving the city together 
with Pompey and the senate, there passed not a 
single day in which be did not write one or more 
letters to Atticusr, the only friend whom he trusted 
with the secret of his thoughts. From these letters 
it appears, that the sum of Atticns’s advi(;e to him 
agreed entirely with his own sentiments, that if 
Pompey remained in Italy be ought to join with 
him ; if not, should stay behind and expect what 
fresh accidents might produce*. This was what 
Cicero had hitherto tbllowcd ; and as to his future 
conduct, tliough he seems sometimes to be a little 
wavering and irre.solute, yet the result of his deli¬ 
berations constantly turned in favour of Poinjicy. 
His personal affection for the man, preference of 
his cause, the reproaches of the better sort, who 
began to censure his tardiness, and above all his 
gratitude for favours received, which had ever the 
greatest weight with him, made him resolve at all 
adventures to run after him ; and though he was 
displeased with his management of the war and 
without any hopes of his success*, though he knew 
him before to be no politician, and now perceived 
him, he says, to be no general, yet with all his 
faults he could not endure the thought of deserting 
him, nor hardly forgive himself for staying so long 
behind him. “ For as in love (says he), anything 
dirty and indecent in a mistress will stifle it for 
the present, so the deformity of Pornpey’s conduct 
pnt me out of humour with him, but now that he 
is gone my love revives and 1 cannot bear his 
absence,” &c.*’ 

What held him still a while longer was the tears 
of his family and the remonstratices of his daughter 
Tullia, who entreated him to wait only the issue of 
the Spanish war, and urged it as the advice of 
Atticus"'. He was passionately fond ^f this daugh¬ 
ter, and with great reason, for she was a woman of 
singular accomplishments, wilh‘the utmost affection 
and piety to him. Speaking of her to Atticus, 
“ how admirable (says he) is her virtue ! how does 
she bear the ])ublic calamity ! how her domestic 
disgusts ! what a greatfless of mind did she show 
at ray parting from them 1 in spite of the tender- 

utramquc partem, tiimgra'ce tiiiiilatine, abdiiou purum- 
por animum a mulcstiis et tov trpoipyou rl iluUl>eri>.—Ad 
Att. ix. 4. 

y tlujiisautcm cpistnlo; non solum ea causa est. ut no 
quis a me dies iiitcrmittetur, quin dein ad to literas, so<l, 
dec.—Ibid. viii. 12. 

Alteram tibi eodem diolianc cpistolara dictavi, ctpridiu 
dederam niea mauu longiorom.—Ibid. x. .'J. 

* Rjto quidem tibi non sim auetor, si I’ompcius Ttaliam 
relinqnit, to quoquo profuftere, siimmo onim perlculo 
fiteios. ncc roipublica'proderis; eui quidem pestcrius potc* 
risprodcHsc, si manseris.—Ibid. ix. 10. 

“ Ingruti aiiimi eriincn liorreo.—Ibid. ix. 2, 6, 7. 

bieo inelicrculc hoe fneio reipublic'ie cansiL, quam fiindi- 
tus dolotam piito, sod no<iiiis me putet ingratum in eum, 
qtii me lovavit iis incommodis, quibus ipse aftecorat.— 
Ibid. ix.la 

Kortuna? sunt enmmittenda omnia. Sine sjas conamur 
ulla. Si melius quid aecideril inirabimur.—Ibid. x. 2. 

b Sieut iv TOis ^pwTtKotv, aliemint immundn^, insulsa', 
indeeura;: sic nicilliiis tuga-, ncgligonti®quc defonnitos 
avertit ab amoro—^nunc emergit amor, nunc dosiderium 
ferre non itossum.-—Ibid. Jbt. in. 

e Sod cum ad mo mca Tullia seribat. orans. ut quid in 
Ilisponia gcratur cxpectem, et semiier odseriluit idem 
vlderi tibi.—Ibid. x. 8. 

Lacrymie meorum mo interdum midliunt, prceontium, 
ut de Hispaniis oxpeotemuB.—Ibid. x. 9. 


ness of her love she wislies me to do nothing hut 
what is right and for my honour'*.” But as to the 
affair of Spain, he answered, “ that whatever was 
the fate of it, it could not alter the case with 
regard to himself; for if Cieaar should be driven 
out of it, his Journey to Pompey would be less wel¬ 
come and reputable, since Curio hiniself Would run 
over to him ; or if the war was drawn into length, 
there would be no end of waiting; or lastly, if 
Pompey’s army should be beaten, instead of sitting j 
still, as they advised, he thought just (he contrary, j 
and should chouse the rather to run away from the | 
violence of such a victory. He resolved, therefore,” i 
ho says, “ to act nothing craftily ; bu{ whatever i 
beiiame of Spain to find out Pompey as soon as he 
could, in conformity to Solon’s law, who made it 
capital for a citizen not to take part in a civil dis- 
sention*.” ; 

Before his'going off, .Servius Sulpicins sent him 
word from Rome that he had u great desire to have 
a conference with him, to consult in common wtiat 
measures thdy ought to take. Cicero consented to i 
it, in hopes to find Servius in the same mind witli 
himself, and to have his company to Pompey’s ' 
camp : for in answer to his message, he intimated 
his own intention of leaving Italy, and if Seivius' 
was not in the same resolution, advised him to save i 
himself the trouble of the journey; though, if he 1 
had anything of moment tt» eonimimieate, he would 
wait), for his coming*. But at their meeting, he ! 
found him so timorous and desponding, and so full j 
of scruples upon everything which was proposed, ' 
that, instead of pressing him to the same eoiidiiet 
with himself, he found it necessary to conceal his i 
own design from him. “ Of all the men,” says he, 

” whom I have met with, he is alone a greater 
coward than C. Marcellus, who laments his hav¬ 
ing been consul ; and urges Antony to hinder | 
my going, that he himself may stay with a belter 
grace K.” i 

Cato, whom Pompey had sent to possess himself i 
of Sicily, thought fit to quit that ])ost, and yield up 

•' Cuju.s quidem virtiis mirifica. lluomodo Ilia fert 
publienin eladem? qiiniiiodo domestif-as triens? qiiantus 
autem animus in discessu nostro ? sit cTTopy/j, sit summa 

ffuVTijIis ; tamvn nos rcotc faccro ot beno audiro viilt_' 

AdAtt. x.ii. 

r .Si pollctiir. qu.am gr.atus ant quam honestustiim erit | 
ad Pompuiiiui iioster advontus, cum ipsiim <?urionum ad , 
ipsum ti'niisituniiri jiuteiii ? si traliitur iKdluin, quid I 
expoetem, nut quam din ? relinquitur, ut si viiicimiir in I 
llisiMinia, qiiiescamus. Id ego contra puto; istum cnim 
vietoreiii rclinquondum magis puto, quam victiim.—Ibid. i 

Astute nihil sum acturus; fiat in llispania qiiidlibet.— | 

Ibid. x.C. I 

Kgo vero fiolonis—legem negUgam, qni capitc sanxit. si i 
qiii in sediUone non altcrlus utrius partis luisaet—Ibid. 

X. 1. 

f Sin aiitem tibi homlni prudcntlssiinovidetur utile esao, 
nos eolloqiii, quanquam longiiis etiam nogitabnm ab urbo 
discedere, cujus jam etiam nomen invitus audio, tamen 
pro|iius aoeedam.—Ep. Kam. iv. 1. 

llestat ut discedendutn piitein; in quo reliqua videtur 
esse deliburatio, quod eoiiHilliim in diseessii, qiiic looa 
sequamur—si haiies jam etatutum, ipiid tibi agendum 
putcB, in quo non sit conjunctuiu consilium tuum eum 
meo. supersedens hoc iuborc itincris.—Ibid. iv. 2. 

g Servii consilio nihil expeditur. Omnes captiones in 
Omni sententia occumint. Unum C. MareoUo cognovi 
timidioroiu, quern consniom fuisse poenitot—qui etiam 
Aiitunium coniirmnsse dioitur, ut me iinpedinit, quo ipse, 
credo, hnnestins.—Ad Att. x. Ifi. 
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the island to Curio, who came likewise to seize it 
oil Ctesar’s part with a superior force. Cicero was 
much scanihilized at Cato’s conduct, being per¬ 
suaded tliat* he might have lield ids possession 
without difficulty ; and that all honest men would 
have flocked to him, especially when Ponipey’s 
fleet was- so near to support him : for if that had 
but on<« appeared on the coast, and begun to act. 
Curio himself, as he confessed, would have run 
away the first. “ 1 wish,” says Cicero, “ that Ckitta 
may hold out.Sardinia, as it is said he will ; for if 
so, how base will (Cato’s act appear'*! ” 

In these circumstances, while he was preparing 
all things |pr his voyage, and waiting only for a 
fair wiinl, he rcmoveil from his Cnman to Ids Pom¬ 
peian villa, beyond Nu|)les, which not being so 
commodious for an einbarkment, would help to 
lessen the suspicion of his intended flight*. Here 
he received a private message from the officers of 
three cohorts which were in garrison at Pompeii, 
to beg leave to wait upon him the day following, 
in order to deliver up their troops‘and the town 
into his hands; but instead of listening to the 
overture, he slipped away the next morning before 
day to avoid seeing them, since such a force or a 
greater could be of no service there, and he was 
a))prehcnsive that it was designed only as a trap 
for him'*. 

Thus jmrsuing at last the result of all his delibe¬ 
rations, and prelerring the consideration of duty^ii 
that of his safety, he embarked to follow Pompey ; 
and though, from the nature of the war, he plainly 
saw and dci^Iarcd, “ that it was a contention otdy 
for rule ; yet lie thought Pompey the modester, 
honester, and justcr king of the tvvo ; and if he did 
not corupier, that the very name of the Koman 
)>cople. would be extinguished ; or if he did, that it 
would still be after tbe manner and pattern of 
Sylla, with much cruelty and blood'.” With these 
melancholy reflections, he set sail on the eleventh 
of .June***, “rushing (as he tells us) knowingly .and 

1* Curio nosoini vixit—.SiciU.t dillidelis, si l*o]tij>cill8 
navigarc ca‘pi.ss,?t.—Ad Att. .v. 7. 

Curio—I'oinjKui cliissciii timobut: si I'ssut, .sc dc 

Sicilia nbitiinitn.—Ibid. x. 4. 

Cato qui Siciiiani tcncrc ludlo negolio pntiiit, ct si 
IcnuiMsot, otniU'H iM^iii ad cum sc contidissent, Syracusis 
jirofcetus cst a. d. viii. Kat. Maii—iitinnui, quod aiunt, 
Ctottji Sardiuiam tcncat. Kst. oiiiin riiiiior. O, si id fiicrit, 
turpem Catonciu .*—tldd. x. Id. 

' Kgo ut mimicrein Hiisjiicioncm profcctionis.—^[irofectus 
sum in I’ompciiimim a. d. iv. t,il. Ut ibi osacm, dum qua* 
ad nnvigaiidiim ojius casent. pararcntiir.—Ibid. 

Cum od villain vcniasi'm, vcntiim <‘Kt ad me, cen- 
turioncH iriiiin culiortiiiin, qiuc I'limiadis sunt, mo voile 
jarntridic; liasi moctim Nimiius iiustcr, voile cos inihi ro, 
ot uppidiim trailore. At ego tibi pnstrldic a villa unto 
lucoin, titfiie oinnino iUi nun vidoroiit. Unid onim erat 
in tribiis cubortibus ? quid si phires, quo apparatu ?—ct 
siniul fieri p<,torat. ut tentaromur. Omnom igitur suspi- 
oionom siistuli_Ibid. 

' Domiiintio qinosita iib utroque cst.—Ibid. viii. 11. 

Itegnandi contentio cst; in qua pulsus cst uiodostior rex 
et prubiorot iiitogrior ; of is. qui nisi vincit, nmnon ;H>piiIi 
Romani dolnatnr neoosso cst: sin autoui vincit, Syllauu 
more, exemploquo vinoct_Ibid. x. 7. 

A. J>. in. Id. .tun.—Kp, Fam. xiv. 7. it is remark¬ 
able, that among the reasons which detained Cicero in 
Italy longer than he intended, hementiens tlie tempentiious 
teeaOier of the Equinox, and the calms that, succeeded it; 
yet this was about the end of May, [Ad Att. x. 17, 18.] 
which shows what a strange confusion there was at this 
time in the Roman Kalendoi-; and what necessity for that 


willingly into voluntary destruction, and doing just 
what cattls do, when driven by any force, running 
after those of his own kind : for as the ox (says 
he) follows the herd, so I follow the honest, or 
those at least who are called so, though it be to 
certain ruin**.” As to his brother Quintus, he 
was so far from desiring his company in this flight, 
that he prtfssed him to stay in Italy on account of 
his personal obligations to Caesar, and the relation 
that he had borne to him : yet Quintus would not 
be left behind ; hut declared that he would follow 
his brother whithersoever he should lend, and 
think that party right which he should choose for 
him". 

What gave Cicero a more particular abhorrence 
of the war into which he was entering was, to see 
Pompey on all occasions affecting to imitate Sylla, 
and to hear him often say, with a superior air, 

“ Could Sylla do such a thing, and cannot I do 
it.'*” as if determined to make Sylla’s victory the 
pattern of his own. He was now in much the same 
eircumstances in which that coiKpieror had once been; 
sustaining the cause of the senate by his arms, and 
treated ns an enemy by those who possessed Italy ; 
and as he flattered himself with the. same good for¬ 
tune, so he was meditating the same kind of return, 
and threatening ruin and proscription to all his 
enemies. This frequently shocked Cicero, as we ! 
find from many of his letters, to consider with ! 
what cruelty and eflusion of civil blood the suc¬ 
cess even of his own friends would certainly be 
attended 

We have no account of the manner and circum¬ 
stances of his voyage, or by what course he steered 
towards Dyrrhachium ; for after his leaving Italy, 
all his correspondence with it was in great measure 
cut off; so that from .lune, in which he sailed, we 
find an intermission of about nine months in the 
series of his letters, and not more than four of 
them written to Atticus during the continuance of 
the war*). He arrived, however, safely in Pompey’s 
camp, with his son, his brotl)|||k and ne]>hew, com¬ 
mitting the fortunes of the whole family to the i 
issue of that cause : and that he might make some I 
amends for coming so late, and gain the greater 
autliority with his ^larty, he furnished Pompey, 

reforimitiou of it which CivKiir hooii after effected, in order 
to reduce tlie eouiputation of tlicir months to the regular i 
course of the Heasous freni wdtioh they had so w'idety varied. 1 
Some of the oommentators, for want of attending to this 
caUHC, are strangely puzzled to aeeoiint for thediliiculty ; 
and one of them ridieiilously imagines, that by the Equi¬ 
nox, f'iecro covertly means Antony, who used to make 
his dai/s and nights equal, hy sleeping as much as he | 
waked 1 • 

" Kgo pnidens ac sciens ad pcstom ante oculos positam 
turn profeetuH.—Up. Fam. vi. (i. ] 

I’rudens et sciens taminam ad intcritiim nicrem voliin- I 
tarliim. [Fro M. Marcel. .1.] quid ergo acturus es? idem, ; 
quod pcciides, qua; dispiilsir siii generis seqiiuntur greges. | 
fit bos armeiita, sic ego hones viros, out cos, quicimquu i 
dicentur bonl, sequnr, etiam si riient..—Ad Att. vii. 7. ' 

o Fratreni—soeiiim hiijiiK fortuute es.sennn ciat icqnum; 
cui magis etiam Caesar irascetur. Sed imiietraro non 
possum, ut iiianeat. [Ibid. ix. 1.] frater, quicquid mibl 
placeret, id rectum so pntaro aiobat.—Ibid.ix. C. | 

P Quam orebro llliid, Sglla potuit, ego non polero f — j 

Ita (tglUiturit animus qjus, ct prescript aril diu. [Ad 
Att. lx. 18.] Cnscus nostor ftgtlani regni similitudiiicm 
conenpivit. fiHs trot Xiyte. [Ibid. 7.] ut non noininatim 
Bed genoratim proscrlptio csset tnfonnuta.—ibid. xi. 6. 

1 Ad Att. xi. 1—4. 
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who was in great want of money, with a large anm 
out of his own stock for the public service'. 

But as he entered into the war with reluctance, 
BO he found nothing in it but what increased his 
disgust: he disUked everything which they had 
done, or designed to do; saw nothing good amongst 
them but their cause ; and that their own counsels 
would min them. For all tiie chiefs of the party, 
trusting to the superior fame and authority of Pom- 
pey, and dazzled with the splendour of the troops 
which the princes of the East had sent to their 
assistance, assured themselves of victory; and 
without reflecting on the diflerent character of the 
two armies, would hear of nothing but fighting. It 
was Cicero’s business therefore to discourage this 
wild spirit, and to represent the hazard of the war, 
the force of Cmsar, and the probability of his beat¬ 
ing them, if ever they ventured a battle with him : 
but all his remonstrances were slighted, and he 
himself reproached as timorous and cowardly by 
the other leaders; though nothing afterwards hap¬ 
pened to them hut what he had often foretold*. 
This soon made him re))eut of embarking in a 
cause so imprudently conducted ; and it added to 
his discontent, to find himself even blamed by 
Cato for coming to them at all, and deserting that 
neutral post which might have given him the hotter 
opportunity of bringing about an accomniudatioii*. 

In this disagreeable situation, he declined all em¬ 
ployment ; and finding his counsels wholly slighted, 
resumed his usual way of raillery; and what he 
could not dissuade by his authority, endeavoured 
to make ridiculous by his jests. This gave occa¬ 
sion, afterwards, to Antony, in a speech to the 
senate, to censure the levity of his behaviour in 
the calamity of a civil war ; and tmrcflect not only 
upon his fears, but the unseasonableness also of his 
jokes. To which Cicero answered, “ that though 
their camp indeed was full of care and anxiety, yet 
in circumstances the most turbulent, there were 
certain moments of relaxation which all men, who 
had any humanity in them, were glad to lay hold 
on : but while Antony reproacibed him both with 
dejection and joking at the same time, it was a 
sure proof that he had observed a proper temper 
and moderation in them both".” 


' Ktsi cgt>(t rebus omnibus, quod is quoqiic in nnsusi-iis 
ost, quicum sumus, cui magnum dedimus pociiniani niii- 
tnam, opinantes nobis, constitutis rebus, cam rcm etiam 
honorl fore, [Ibid. xi. 3.] si quas habiiimus faeultatos, cns 
Pompeio turn, cum id videbamur sapiontcr faoere, dctuli- 
mus.—Ad Att. 1.1. 

• Quippo mihi nec qua- accldunt, ncc qiiic aguntnr, nllo 
modo probaiitur. [Ibid. xi. 4.] Nibil boni pr»ter causam. 
[Kp. Fam. vii. .1.] Itaque ego, qiicni tiiui fortes llli viri, 
llomitii et Lentuli, tinildum esse dieebant, &c. [Ibid. vi. 
21.] quo quidom in bello, nihil advcrsi aceidlt non prajdl- 
cente me.—Ibid. C. 

* C'ujus me mci factl pwnituit, non tarn propter pcri- 
oulum meum, quum propter vitia multa, qiiss Ibi offcndi, 
quo veneram.—Ibid. vii. 3; Fliitareh. in Cic. 

a Ipse fugi adhuc onmo munus, co magis, quod ita nihil 
poterat agl, ut mihi ot mels rebus nptum ossot. [Ad Att. 
xi. 4.] Quod autcm idem moestitiam mearn roprehcndit. 
Idem Jocum; mngno arguiuento eat, me in utroquc fuisse 
moderatum.—Phil ii. Ifi. 

Borne of Cicero’s sayingh on this occasion are preserved 
by different writers. When Foropey put him in mind of 
hit coming to late to them: IIow can 1 come late, said 
be, when 1 fiwl nothing in readineti among you V—and 
upon Fompey’s asking him sarcastically, where hie eon- 
in-law Solabclla wat; He ie with pour father-in-law. 


Young Brptus was also in I’ompey’s camp, where 
he distinguished himself by a peculiar zeal; which 
Cicero mentions as the more remarkable, because 
he had always professed an irreconcilable hatred to 
Pompey as to the. murderer of his father*. But 
he followed the cause, not the man; sacrificing all 
his resentments to the service of his country, and 
looking now upon Pompey as the general of the 
republic and the defender of their common liberty. 

During the course of this war, Cicero never 
speaks of Pompcy’s conduct but as a perpetual 
succession of blunders. His first step, of leaving 
Italy, was condemned indeed by all, but particu¬ 
larly by Atticus; yet to us, at this ^listance, it 
seems not only to have been prudent, but nec.es- 
saryr. What shocked people so much at it, was 
the discovery that it made of his weakness and 
want of pre|mration ; and after the security which 
he had all along affected, and the defiance so oft 
declared against his adversary, it made him aj)pear 
contemptible to run away at last on the first ap¬ 
proach of Ceesar. “ Did you ever see,” says 
Caelius, “ a more silly creature than this Pompey of 
yours ; who, after raising all this bustle, is found to 
be such a trifler.^ or did you ever read or liear of 
a man more vigorous in action, more temperate in 
victory, than our Cmsar* ?” 

Pompey had left Italy about a year before Ca^ar 
found it convenient to go after him ; during which 
time he had gathered a vast fleet from all the ma¬ 
ritime states and cities dependent on the empire, 
without making any use of it to distress an enemy 
who had no fleet at all: he suffered Sicily and Sar¬ 
dinia to fall into Ctesar’s hands without a blow ; 
and the important town of Marseilles, after having 
endured a long siege for its affection to his cause. 
But his capital error was the giving up Spain, and 
neglecting to put himself at the head of the best 
army that he had, in a country devoted to his in¬ 
terests, and enramodiuus for the operations of his 
naval force. When Cicero first heard of this reso¬ 
lution, he thought it monstrous*; and, in truth, 
the committing that war to his lieutenants, against 

replied he. To a person newly arrived from Italy, and 
infoi-ming them of a strong report at Home, that t'ouijieg 
was hlockeil up lip Cwear ; And pim sailed hither therefore, 
said lie, that poii might sec it with your own eyes. And 
even after their defeat, when Nomiius was exhorting them 
ti> courage, biseanse there were senen eagles still left in 
I’ompey's campYou eiicmirage well, said he, if we were 
to fight with jackdaws. Hy the frequency of these spio- 
netic jokes, he is said to have provoked l’onip<-y so far os 
to toll him, 1 wish that pan would go over to the other side, 
that you may begin to fear ut. —Macrob. Batum. ii. 3; 
FJutarch. in Cie. 

* Hrutus amicus in causa versatur acriter.—Ad Att. xl. 

4; Flutareh. in llrut. et Fomp. 

y Quorum dux quam aoTpar-^ygros, tu quoqiic ani- 
madvertis, cul no Ficena qnidem nota sunt: quam autem 
sine consilio, res testis.—Ad Att. vii. 13. 

B1 isto Italiani relinquet, faciet omuino male, et nt ego 
existimo kXoylaTus, ten _Ibid. ix. 10. 

* Fcquandu tu hoininem ineptiorem quam tuum Cn. 
Fompeium vidisti? qui tantas turbos, qiii tarn niigax 
esset, comninrit ? ecquem anhnn Ciesaro nostro acriorem 
to rebus agendis, eodem to victoria tcmperatlorcm, ant 
legist! aut audisti?—£p. Fam. viii. ]£. 

* Omnis hffic classis Alexandria, Colchis, Tyro, Bldono, 
Cypro, Famphilia, hyoia, Ithodo, Ate. ad interoludendos 
Italia- comraeatUK—oomparutur.—Ad Att. Ix. 9. 

Nunciant A'lgyptuni—cogitare ; Hispanlam ahjecisso. 
Moustra narraut.—Ad Att. ix. 11. 
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the superior genius and ascendant of Ceesar, was 
the ruin of his best troops and hopes at once. 

Some have been apt to wonder why Ceesar, after 
forcing Pompey out of Italy,, instead of crossing the 
sea after him, when he was in no condition to resist,* 
should leave him for the space of a year to gather 
armies and fleets at his leisure, and strengthen him¬ 
self with all the forces of the East. But Caesar had 
good reasons for what he did: he knew that all the 
troops which could be drawn together from those 
countries were no match for his ; that if he had 
pursued him directly to' Greece, and driven him out 
of it, as he had done out of Italy, he should have 
driven him pgobably into Spain, where of all places 
he desired the least to meet him ; and where, in all 
events, Pompey had a sure resource as long as it 
was possessed by a firm and veteran army ; which 
it was Cffisar’s business therefore to destroy in the . 
I first place, or he could expect no success from the 
war ; and there was no opportunity of destroying 
it so favourable as when Pompey himself was at 
such a distance from it. This was the reason of 
[ his marching back with so much expedition, “ to 
find,” as he said, ‘‘ an array without a general, and 
I return to a genera! without an armyThe event 
showed that he judged right; for within forty days 
from the first sight of his enemy in Spain, he made 
himself master of the whole province*'. 

After the reduction of Spain, he was created dic¬ 
tator by M. Lepidus, then praetor at Rome ; and bj 
A tmn 701 dictatorial power declared himself 

< 11 ;. 59 . consul, with P. Servilius Isauricus; 

<.x)ss. but he was no sooner invested with 

e. jm.iits this office, than he marched to Brun- 

<M:sAa II. disium, and embarked, on the fourth 
p. SKRV 11 .HI 8 of January, in order to find out Pora- 
vATiA isAii- pgy_ -pjjg carrying about in his person 
Bicijs. jjjg supreme dignity of the empire, 

added no small authority to his cause, by making 
the cities and states abroad the more cautious of 
acting against him, or giving them a better pre¬ 
tence at least for opening their gates to the constil 
of Rome**. Cicero all this while, despairing of any 
good from the war, had been using all his endea¬ 
vours to dispose his friends to peace, till Pompey 
forbade any farther mention of it in council; de¬ 
claring, that he valued neither life nor country for 
which he must be indebted to Ceesar, as the world 
must take the case to be, should he accept any 
conditions in his present circumstances'*. He was 
sensible that be had hitherto been acting a con¬ 
temptible part, and done nothing equal to the great 
name which he had acquired in the world ; and was 
determined, therefore, to retrieve his honour, before 
he laid down his arms, by the destruction of his 
adversary, or to perish in the attempt. 

During the blockade of Dyrrhachium, it was a 
: current notion in Csesar’s army that Pompey would 

Iru SG ad oxorcitum sine duoc, ct indo reversurum ad 
duoem sine cxercitu.—8ueton. J. VecB. 34. 

c Cam. T)e Bello Civ. U. 

<1 III! se daturos negaro, neque portas consuli praiolusu- 
ros.—Ibid. iii. OHO. 

' Dosperans victnriam, piimnm oiepf siiadcre pacom, 
enjus fueram semper auetordetndo cum ab ea seutentia 
Pompoius valde abhorreret.—Bp. Fam. vii. 3. 

'Vibullius——de Ctesarls mandatls agerc instltuit; enm 
Ingreseum in sermonem Pompoius interpellavit, et loqui 
plura prohibuit. Q,uid mihl, inquit, aut vita aut civitate 
opus est, quam bcneficio Cassaris liabere videbor?— Csea. 
Be Bello Civ. ill. 596. 


draw off his troops into his ships, and remove the 
war to some distant place. Upon this, Dolabella, 
who was with Csesar, sent a letter to Cicero, into 
Pompey’s camp, exhorting him, “ that if Pompey 
should be driven from these quarters, to seek some 
other country, he would sit down quietly at Athens, 
or any city remote from the war: that it was time 
to think of his own safety, and be a iiiend to him¬ 
self rather than to others: that he had now fully 
satisfied his duty, his friendship, and his engage¬ 
ments to that party which he had espoused in the { 
republic : that there wa.s nothing left but to be 
where tlie republic itself now was, rather than, by 
following that ancient one, to be in none at all; 
and that Ceesar would readily approve this con¬ 
duct''.” But the war took a quite different turn ; 
and instead of Pompey’s running away from Dyi^ 
rhachium, Ctesar, by an unexpect^ defeat before it, 
was forced to retire the first, and leave to Pompey 
the credit of pursuing him, as in a kind of flight 
towards Macedonia. 

While the two armies were thus employed, Cselins, 
now prsetor at Rome, trusting to his power and the 
success of his party, began to publish several vio¬ 
lent and odious laws, especially one for the cancel¬ 
ling of all debts s. This raised a great flame in the 
city, till be was overruled and deposed from bis 
magistracy by the consul Servilius and the senate : 
but being made desperate by this affront, he re¬ 
called Milo from his exile at Marseilles, whom 
Caesar had refused to restore; and, in concert with 
him, resolved to raise some public commotion in 
favour of Pompey. In this disposition, he wrote 
his last letter to Cicero ; in which, after an account 
of Lis conversion, and the service which he was 
projecting, “ Y 03 are asleep,” says he, ” and do not 
know how open and weak we are here : what are 
you doing ? are you waiting for a battle, which is 
sure to be against you ? I am not acquainted with 
your troops ; but ours have been long used to fight 
hard, and to bear cold and hunger with ease".” 
But this disturbance, which began to alarm all 
Italy, was soon ended by the death of the authors 
of it, Milo and Cselius, who perished in their rash 
attempt, being destroyed by the soldiers whom they 
were endeavouring to debauch. They bad both at- ' 
tached themselves very early to the interests and 
the authority of Cicero, and were qualified by their 
parts and fortunes to have made a principal figure 
in the republic, if they had continued in those 
sentiments, and adhered to his advice ; but their 
passions, pleasures, and ambition, got the ascen¬ 
dant, and, through a factious and turbulent life, I 
hurried them on to this wretched fate. I 

All thoughts of peace being now laid aside, I 
Cicero’s next advice to Pompey was, to draw the I 
war into length, nor ever to give Csesar the oppor- 

f niud autem a to peto, nt, si jam Itle evttaverit hur 
periculuin, ot so iibilidorit in olasaem, til tuis rebus consu- 
las: et aliquandu tibi potius quam cuivis sis amicus. Satis 
fuetum est jam a to vel oflioio, vel familiarltati; satisfac- 
tum etiam partibus, ot ci reipulilicac quam tii probabns. 
Iteliquum est, ubl nunc est reapublloa ibi aimus potius, 
qiuun dum veterom illam sequamur, simus in nulla.—Bp. 
Fam, ix. 9. 

g Caea. De Bello Civ. iii. 600. 

b 'Vos dorraitis, nee ha?e adhuc mihl videmini intclHgere, 
quam nos pateiimus, et quam simus imbecllll—quid istic 
facitis ? praalium rxpectatis, quod flrmisslmum oat ? veatras 
copiaa non novl. Noatri vulde depugnaro, et lacile algoro 
et eaurire oonaueverlnt.—Bp. Fam. vlii. 17. 
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tunity of a battle. I’ompey approved this counsel, 
and pursued it for some time, till he (gained the 
advantage above-mentioned before Dyrrhachium; 
which gave him such a confidence in his own 
troops, and such a contempt of Cicsar’s, “ that 
from this moment,” says tficero, “ this great man 
ceased to be a general; opposed a raw, new-raised 
army to the most robust and veteran tegions; was 
shamefully beaten, and, with the loss of his camp, 
forced to fly away alone'.” 

Had Ci(rero’s advice been followed, Cresar must 
inevitably have, been ruined : for I’ompey’s fleet 
would have cut otf all supplies from him by sea, 
and it was not possible for him to subsist long at 
land while an enemy, superior in number of troops, 
was j)erpetoa11y harassing him and wasting the 
country : and the report everywhere spread of his 
flying from Dyrrhachium before a victt)rious army 
which was pursuing him, made his march every 
way the more difficult, and the people of the coun¬ 
try more shy of assisting him : till the despicable 
figure that he seemed to make raised such an im¬ 
patience for fighting, and assurance of victory in 
the Pompeian chiefs, as drew them to the fatal 
resolution of giving him battle at Pharsalia. Tliere 
was another motive likewise suggested to us by 
Cicero, which seems to have had no small influ¬ 
ence in determining Pompey to this nnhajipy step ; 
his superstitious regard to omens, and the admo¬ 
nitions of diviners, to which his nature was strongly 
addicted. The haruspices were all on his side, 
and flattered him with everything that was pros¬ 
perous : and besides those in his own camp, the 
whole fraternity of them at Rome were sending 
him perpetual accounts of the fortunate and auspi¬ 
cious significations which they h^jl observed in the 
entrails of their victims''. 

But, after all, it must needs be owned, that 
Pompey had a very difficult part to act, and much 
less liberty of executing what he himself ajiproved, 
than in ail the other wars in which he had been 
engaged. In his wars against foreign enemies, his 
power was absolute, and all his motions depended 
on his own will ; but in this, besides several kings 
and princes of the East who attended him in per¬ 
son, he had with him in his camp almost all the 
chief magistrates and senators of Rome ; men of 
equal dignity with himself, who had commanded 
armies, and obtained triumphs, and expected a 
share in all his councils ; and that, in their com¬ 
mon danger, no step sliould be taken but by their 
common advice : and as they were under no en¬ 
gagement to his cause but what was voluntary, so 
they were necessarily to he humoured, lest through 
disgust they should desert it. Now these were jdl 
uneasy in their present situation, and longed to 
be at home in the enjoyment of their estates and 
honours : and having a confidence of victory, from 
the number of their troops and the reputation of 

' Cum ab ea sententia Pompeius valde abhorreret, sua- 
dere institiii. ut tielliim duccrct : hoc interdnm probabat 
et In ea sententia vidclMitnr fore, ct fiiixsct fortasse, nisi 
quadam ex piicna cicptsset TnilitibUH Ruis cntifidcrc. Rx { 
CO tempore vir ille RiimniuR nullus imperator fiiit: victus 
turplKslmo, amisRis etiani caHtris, solus fuglt.—Kp. Fain, 
vil. 3. 

■' Hoe cIvlU bello, dii iromortaleB!—qu® nobis in 
Oreclam Roma responsa hanispirum missa stmt? qti® 

dicta Pompeio?-etenim illo tuiniodum extis et ustentis 

mbvebatur.—^De Dlv. ii. 24. 


their leader, were perpetually teasing Pompey to 
the resolution of a battle, charging him with a de¬ 
sign to protract the war for the sake of perpetuat¬ 
ing his authority ; and calling him another Aga- 
'memnon, who was proud of holding so many kings 
and generals under his command'; till, being unable 
to withstand their reproaclies any longer, he was 
driven, by a kind of shame, and against his judg¬ 
ment, to the experiment of a decisive action. 

Cmsar was sensible of Pompey’s difficulty, and 
persuaded that he could not support the indignity 
of showing himself afraid of fighting ; and from 
that assurance iixposcd himself often more rashly 
than prudence would otherwise justifp : for his be¬ 
sieging Pompey at Dyrrhachium, who was master 
of the sea which supplied everything to him that 
was wanted, while his own army was starving at 
land ; and the attempt to block up iritrcncliinents 
so widely extended with much smaller numbers 
than were emjiloycd to defend them, must needs 
be thought rush and extravagant, were it not for 
the expectation of drawing Pompey by it to a ge¬ 
neral engagement; for when he could not gain that 
end, his perseverance in the siege liad like to have 
ruined him, and would inevitably have done so if 
he had not quitted it, as he himself afterwards 
owneii 

It must be observed likewise, that wliile Pom¬ 
pey had any walls or intreiichments between him 
and Cmsar, not all Csesar’s vigour, nor the courage 
of his veterans, could gain the least advantage 
against him ; but on the contrary, that (besar was 
baffled and disappointed in every attempt. Thus 
at Brnndisinm he could make no impression upon 
the town, till Pompey at full leisure had secured 
his retreat, and eintiarked liis troops : and at Dyr- 
rhacliium, the only considerable action which ba|)- 
peued betweei; them, was not only disadvantageous, 
but almost fatal to him. Thus far Pomiiey cer¬ 
tainly showed himself the greater captain, in not 
snflering a force, wh'ch he could not re.sist in the 
field, to do him any hurt, or carry any point against 
him, since that dejiended on the skill of the general. 
By the helji of intrenchments he knew how to 
make bis new-raised soldiers a match for Caesar’s 
veterans ; hut when he was drawn to encmiiiter 
him on the ojicn plain, he fought against iu>u])eraiile 
odds, by deserting his proper arms, a.s (heero says, 
of caution, counsel, and antliority, in which he 
was superior, and committing his fate to swords 
and spears, and bodily strength, in which his ene¬ 
mies far excelled him". 

Cicero was not present at the battle of Pharsa- 
Ita, but was left behind at Dyrrhachium much out 

* Kol ^irl aMi' paunXia koI ’Aya/i^npona 

KaKovPTav, Sti KOtKf ipos fia<TtKta>v !iA rhv irii/ie/uoi' 
flpX^y Twv olKfiwv hoytirixuv, ital ivtSwKfV 

ainoTt .— App. p. 470 . 

Milites ntium, soeii moram, prineijies niiibitiim ducts 
increpalwint.—Flor. iv. 2; JMo, p. ItB; I'liitarch. in J’lrnip. 

"• (.'®sar pro natura fornx, et ennfieiend® ret eiipidus, 
ostentare aeiem, provoeare, laeessorc; nunc oladdionc 
castrmiim, qu» sedesum milliuni viillo nliduxurat; (sed 
quid his obesset obsidio, qit! patvntc mart omnibus eopiis 
abimdaront ?) iiuno expugnatiune Dyrrliacliii irrita, dio. 
—Flor. iv. 2. 

'{lfioK6yei rt fitrayiv^trKtiy vphs <rrpa- 

rovfStivas,^ Aco.—App. p. 4011. 

Non iis rebus pugnabanms, quibus valerc poternmus. 
consilio, auctoritate, causa, qu® erant in nobis suporiora; 
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of humour, as well as out of order: his discontent er>/-'TTr>xT 

to see all things going wrong on that side, and SECTION Vlll. 

contrary to his advice, had brought upon him an -•— 

ill habit of body and weak state of health, which Cicero no sooner returned to Italy than he 
made him decline all public command ; but he began to reflect that he had been too hasty in 
promised Pompey to follow, and continue with coming home, before the war was de- 

liim, as soon as his health permitted"; and as a a. obb. 7<Hi. lermined, and without any invitation 

pledge of his sincerity, sent his son in the mean- cic. (»». from the conqueror ; and in a time of ; 
while along with him, who, though very young, that general licence, had reason to 

behaved himstdf gallantly, and acquired great up- apjireliend some insult from the sol- 

plausc by his dexterity of riding and throwing the ’ diers, if he ventured to appear in pub- 

javelin, and p^forming every other part of military „ a„toni>is lie witli his fasces and laurel; and 
discipline at the head of one of the wings of horse, Mui/.Kiiuit. yet to drop them would be a dimU 
of which Pompey had given him the command i'. nation of that honour which he had : 

Cato staid behind also in the camp at llyrrhachium, received from the Roman people, and tlie acknow- 
wliich he commanded with fifteen cohorts, when ledgment of a power superior to the laws: he 
Labieuus brought them the news of Pompey’s condemned himself therefore for not continuing j 
defeat, upon wliieh Cato offered tlic command to abroad, in some convenient place of retirement, till 
I Cicero, ns the superior indignity; and upon his he had been sent for, or things were better settled 
I refusid of it, as Plutareh tells us, young Pomjiey Wliat gave him tlie greater reason to rejient of 
was so enraged that he drew his sveord, and would this step was, a message that he received from \ 
have kilted him upon the spot, if Cato hud not Antony, who governed all in Csesar’s absence, and 
prevented it. This fact is not mentioned by with the same cliiirlisii spirit with which he would 
Cicero, yet seems to be referred to in his speech have lield him before in Italy again.st ins will, | 
for ]STarei-Ilns, where lie says, that in the very war seemed now disposed to drive him out of it: for : 
he liad been a perpetual assertor of peace, to tlie fie sent him tlic eopy of a letter from (.’assiir, in 
j iiaxard even of liis lit'cs. But the wretched news which Cffisar signified, " that he had heard that \ 
from I’harsalia threw them all into Bueli a constcr- Cato and Metelliis were at Rome, and appeared | 

! nation, tliat they presently took shipping, and dis- openly there, wliieli niigiit oecasioti some dis- 
I persed themselves severally, as their hopes ar turbaiice ; wherefore he strictly eiijoiued that none 1 
i inclinations led tliem, into the diflV'rcnt provinces should be suffi^red to come to Italy without a special i 
, of the emi.ire'. The greatest part, wiio were deter- licence from himself.” Antony therefore desired ' 
mined to renew the war, went directly into Africa, (.!icero to excuse liim, since lie could not help obey- j 
the general rendezvous of their scattered forces ; ing Ciesar’s commands: but Cicero sent L. Lamia l 
wliilst otliers, wlio were disposed to e.vpect tlie to assure him that Ca;sar had ordered DoUihella to { 
fartlicr issue of tilings, and take such measures as write to liim to come to Italy as soon as lie pleased, ii 
fortune offered, retired to Achaia : hut Cicero was and that he cam *upon the authority of Dolahella’s | 
resolved to make this the cud of the war to himself, letter: so that Aiiloiiy, in the edict which he ; 
and recommended the same conduct to his friends, published to exclude the Pompeians from Italy,- j 
declaring, that as tlicy had been no match for excepted Cicero by name, which added still to Ids ! 
Caisar wlien entire, they could not hope to beat niortilicatioii ; since all his desire was to be con- | 
him when shattered and lirokcn*: and so, after a idved at only, or tacitly peniiitied, witiioiit being i 
miserable camjiaign of about eighteen months, he personally distiiiguislied from the rest of his party". ' 
coaiuiitted himself without liesilatioii to tlie mercy But he liad several other grievances of a domestic j 
of the eoiiqueror, and lauded again at Bruudisium kiiul, which concurred also to make liim unhappy : j 
about tlic cud of (Jetoher. his lirotlier Uuiiitiis, with his son, after llicir 

- * ■ ■ - , . ~ escape from Pliarsalia, followed Cmsar into Asia, ] 

' vL ,wT to obtain their pardon from liim in person, auintus 

: ■“loiebanupie pilis ct Rladiis, non eonsiliis noq.ie m.ctorl- particular reason to be afraid of ids resentment, ! 

I tatibus iiostris lie jure publico (liseept, 11 1.-IJJI. ^'al...vi.l. <>n account of the relation which he had borne to 

I o IjiHe liilliiH* unine iiiniiiis, 0(1 niiiftia, quud nihil it-u liim as one of his lieutenants in Gaul, where he | 
j p(>tcTat agi, ut iiiihi ot inoisrobuK oKsot,—nio ooniioit had been treated by him with great generosity ; so 

Kollicitudo, er. qua etiain siiinnia infiriuitas ourjmris; qua that Cicero himself would have dissuaded him from 
j Icvuta, cro cuiu co, qui nogotiuiu gurit, ost<iue in inagtia going over to Pomiiey, but could not prevail j yet i 

I ape- -Ad Att. xi. 4. —- ; 

‘ 1* Q,iu) taincn in hollo cum to PonijioiiiH ala' aUori prn*ftv * 1‘^go voro ot iiioaiite, ufc acribis, et celei'iua quain opor- 

I inagnatn laiidoin et a Biunnio viro ct ab oxoi-citii tuit» fcch &c.—Ad Att. xl. 9. I 

II coiiHcqueburo. cquitiuido, jaculando, oinni niilitari labor© Qimrc volunlatiB me meir minquam pccnitcbit, consilii 

tolorando: atquo oa quidom tua laus puriter ouni rcpiib- pufuitet. Inoppido aliquo jnallcmrejiedlM8o,quoadarceL- 
licjii (voulit.—Do Offle. it 1:J. wrer. Minus bernumis subiissem : minus aocepiwscm | 

*1 Multa dc pace dixi, et in ipso hollo, ondem otiam cum dolorjs: ipBuni hoc non me angcrot. DrundiHii hn.-oro in j 
capitis m©i pcriculo Honsi.—Pro MarecU. 5, omnes partes cst molestum. IMipius Hccederc, iit suadcs, ; 

' Panels sano post diobus ex I'luu'salicu fuga venisse <iuomodo sine Uetoribus, quos popuhis dedit, j>(>ksuiu ? qui j 
j Labiotiiim: qui cuiu interitnm ©xorettus iniuciavissct— mihi incolumi aditiii non possunt.—Ad Att. xi. fj. : 

naves subito perterriti conscendistis.—I>c Divio, i. .’W. “ Kcd quid ogo delictoribuH^quipiBnc cx Italia docedero j 

• ITuno ego l>elU mihi fincm foci; ncc putavi, rum Him jussus*/num admomisit AntoniuscxcnipLum ('£csiirfH j 
intogri pares non fuissemus, fractus superiurcs fort ad so literarum; in quibus ©rat, se audisso. Catoneiu ot j 

Fum. vii. 3. L. Meteltum in Italiara venist^, Uumf© ut csKcnt palam, 

Ac, Turn illo edixit ita, ut me exciperet et Lfoliunt 
nominatfm. Quod sano nollem. Potoi*at eniin siuo 
nomine, ro IpsaoxcipL O multos graves offensiunes 
Ibid. 7. 
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in this common calamity, Quintus, in order to 
make his own peace the more easily, resolved to 
throw all the blame upon his brother, and for that 
purpose made it the sabje<'t of all his letters and 
speeches to Caesar's friends, to rail at him in a 
manner the most inhuman. 

Cicero was informed of this from all quarters, 
and that young Quintus, who was sent before 
towards Caesar, had read an oration to his friends, 
which he had prepared to speak to him against his 
uncle. Nothing (as Cicero says) ever happened 
more shocking to him ; and though he had no 
small diffidence of Caesar’s inclination, and many 
enemies labouring to do him ill offices, yet his 
greatest concern was, lest his brother and nephew 
should hurt themselves rather than him, by their 
perfidy ’’: for under all the sense of this provoca¬ 
tion, his behaviour was just the reverse of theirs ; 
and having been informed that Caesar in a certain 
conversation had charged his brother with being the 
author of their going away to Pompey, he took 
occasion to write to him in the following terms :— 

“ As for my brother, 1 am not less solicitous for 
his safety than my own; hut in my present situa¬ 
tion dare not venture to recommend him to you : 
all that I can pretend to is, to beg that you will 
not believe him to have ever done anything towards 
obstructing my good offices and affection to you; 
but rather, that he was always the adviser of our 
union, and the companion, not the leader of my 
voyage : wherefore, in all other respects ) leave it 
to yon to treat him as your own humanity and his 
friendship with you require ; but I entreat you, in 
the most pressing manner, that I may not be the 
cause of hurting him with you on any account 
wbatsoeverr.” 

He found himself likewise at this time in some 
distress for want of money, which in that season 
of public distraction it was very difficult to procure, 
either by borrowing or selling: the sum which 
he advanced to Pompey had drained him ; and 
his wife, by her indulgence to stewards and fa¬ 
vourite servants, had made great waste of what was 
left at home ; and instead of saving anything from 
their rents, had plunged him deeply into debt: so 
that Atticus’s purse was the chief fund which be 
had to trust to for his present support®. 

The conduct of Dolubella was a farther mortifi¬ 
cation to him, who, by the fiction of an adoption 
into a plebeian family, had obtained the tribunate 
this year, and was raising great tumults and dis¬ 
orders in Rome, by a law which he published, to 
expunge ail debts. Laws of that kind had been 
^ Uuintus niisit flliuia ntin solum sui depreiniorcm, sod 
otiam accusatorcni mol—neqiio vero desistet. iibicunqno 
est omnia in me maludicta cimferre. Nihil mihi unquani 
tarn incredibile accidit, nihil in his mails tarn acerbum.— 
Ad Att. xl. 8. 


Bpistolas mihi legenint plenas omnium in me probro- 
rum—^ipsl enim illi putav! pemicioeum fore, si qjus hoc 
tantnm scelus percrebuissot.—Ibid. ti. 

Quintum iilium—volumen sibl ostendisse oratinnis, 
quam apud Casurem contra me esset habitiirus—multa 
posteapatria, consiihill scelcro patrem csso locutum.—ibid. 
l«l. 

r Cum mihi liters a Balbo rainore missie cssont, Co;, 
sarem existimare, Quintum fratrum lituum me<r pro- 
/eelionit fuisse, sic enim scripslt—Ad Att. xi. 12. 

* Velim considercB ut sit, undo nohls supiiedltentnr 
eumtuB necessarii. Si quits habuimus facultates, cos 
Pompeio, turn, onm id videbamnr sapientor faccro, detnli- 
mus —Ibid. ziii. 2,22, Ac. 


often attempted by desperate or ambitioiu magis¬ 
trates, but were always detested by the better sort, 
and particularly by Cicero, who treats them as per¬ 
nicious to tlie peace and prosperity of states, and 
sapping the very foundations of civil society, by 
destroying all faith and credit among men*. No 
wonder, therefore, that we find him taking this 
affair so much to heart, and complaining so heavily, 
in many of his letters to Atticus, of the famed acts 
of his son-in-law, as an additional source of afflic- > 
tion and disgrace to him*’, llolabella was greatly | 
embarrassed in his fortunes, and wl^e he was with | 
Ceesar abroad, seems to have left his wife destitute j 
of necessaries at home, and forced to recur to her j 
father for her subsistence. Cicero likiewise, either ; 
through the difficulty of the times, or for want of a i 
sufficient settlement on Dolabclla’s part, had not ! 
yet paid all her fortune ; which it was usual to do ■ | 
at three different payments, within a time limited 
by law : he had discharged the two first, and was 
now preparing to make the third payment, which 
he frequently and pressingly recommends to the 
care of Atticus But Dolabella’s whole life and ' 
character were 8P entirely contrary to the manners 
and temper Vioth of Cicefo and TuUia, that a divorce | 
ensued between them not long after, though the i 
account of it is delivered so darkly, that it is hard j 
to say at what time or from what side it first | 
arose. j 

In these circumstances Tullia paid her father a | 
visit at Brundisium on the thirteenth of June: | 
but his great love for her made their meeting only ] 
the more afflicting to him in that abject state of : 
their fortunes; “ 1 was so far,” says he, “ from | 
taking that pleasure which I ought to have done, 
from the virtue, humanity, and ]>iety of an excel¬ 
lent daughter, that I was exceedingly grieved to 
see so deserving a creature in such an unhn|)py 
condition, not bj her own, but wholly by my fault; 

1 saw no reason therefore for keejiing her longer 
here in this our common affliction, but was will¬ 
ing to send her back to her mother as soon as she 
would consent to it''.” 

At Brundisium he received the news of Pompey’s 
death, which did not surprise him, as we find from 
the short reflection that he makes upon it: ” As 
to Pompey’s end (says he) 1 never had any doubt 
about it: for the lost and desperate state of his 
affairs had so possessed the minds of all the kings 
and states abroad, that whithersoever he went I took 
it for granted that this would be his fate : 1 can- 

« Nee enim ulla res vohementius retnpublicam continet, 
qnain fidcs; quie CMie nulla putost, nisi erit nccesuu'ia 
BoUitio rcrum creditarnm, Ac.—lie Oftic. li. 24. 

I* Quod me audis fraetiorom esse animo; quid putas, 
cum vidcas accessisse ad superiorea ngritudines praieluras 
■genorl actiones?—.\d Att. xi. 12. 

Etsi omnium oonsi>cctum horreo, praraertim hoc gcncro. 
—Ibid. 14, IS, Ac. 

s Pe dote, quixl soribis, per ompes deos te obtestor, ut 
totam rem ausclpias, et ilium misoram mca culpa—tnoare 
mcls opibus, si quw sunt; tiiis, quibus tibi nun molestum 
orit facultatibus.—Ibid. xi. 2. 

Ue penaione altera, oro te, omni cura considera quid 
faciendum sit.—Ibid. xl. 4. 

d Tullia mea ad me venit prid. Id. Jun.—Kgo antem 
ex ipaius vlrtute, humanitate, piotate non mode cam vo- 
luptatem non cepi. quam eapore ex singular! lllia debut, 
aed etiam Ineredibill sum doloro aifectua, tale ingeninm 
in tarn miaera fortuna veraari,—Ibid. xi. 17; Ep. Fam. 
xiv. II. 
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not however help grieving at it; for I knew him soldier than a statesman, so what he gained in the 
to be an honest, grave, and worthy man".” camp he usually lost in the city, and though adored 

This was the short and true character of the when abroad, was often affronted and mortified at 
man from one who perfectly knew him, not height- home, till the imprudent opposition of the senate 
ened, as we sometimes find it, by the shining co- drove him to that alliance with Crassus and Cicsar 
lours of his eloquence, nor dejiressed by the darker which proved fatal both to himself and the republic. 

1 strokes of his resentment. Pompey had early He took in these two, not as the partners, but the ; 
I acquired the surname of the Great, by that sort ministers rather of his power; that by giving them i 
1 of merit which, from the constitution of the re- some share with him he might make his own ; 

I public, necessarily made him great; a fame and authority uncontrollable : he had no reason to ; 

' success in war superior to what Rome had ever apprehend that they could ever prove his rivals, ! 

known in the most celebrated of her generals. He since neither of them had any credit or character • 
had triumphed at three several times over the three of that kind which alone could raise them above | 
I different parts of the known world, Europe, Asia, the laws—a superior fame and experience in war, ; 
Africa, and* by his victories had almost doubled the with the militia of the empire at their devotion: 
extent as well as the revenues of the Roman dumi- all this was purely his own, till by cherishing i 
I nion ; for as he declared to the people on his re- Ciesar, and throwing into his hands the only thing 
turn from the Mithridatic war, lie had found the which he wanted, arms and military command, he ' 
! Lesser Asia the boundary, but left it the middle of made him at last too strong for himself, and never : 
j their empire, lie was about six years older than began to fear him till it was too late, Cicero . 

! Caesar ; and while Csesar, immersed in pleasures, warmly dissuaded both his union and his breach j 

j oppressed with debts, and suspected by all honest with Caesar, and after the rupture, as warmly still | 
I men, was hardly able to show his head, Pompey the thought of giving him battle. If any of these j 
1 was flourishing in the height of power and glory, counsels had been followed, Pompey had preserved ! 
I and by the consent of all parties placed at the head his life and honour, and the republic its liberty. ' 
of the republic. This was the post that his ambi- But he was urged to his fate by a natural supersti- ! 
tion seemed to aim at—to be the first man in Rome tion, and attention to those vain auguries with j 
—the leader, not the tyrant of his country : for which he was flattered by all the haruspices : he j 
he more than once had it in his power to have had seen the same temper in Marius and Sylla, and ’ 
made himself the master of it without any risk, if observed the happy effects of it; but they assumed ! 
his virtue, or his phlegm at least, had not re- it only out of policy, he out of principle. They 
strained him; but he lived in a perpetual expec- used it to animate their soldiers, when they had ; 
tation of receiving from the gift of the people what found a probable opportunity of fighting ; but he, 
he did not care to seize by force; and by foment- against all prudence and probability, was encou- 
ing the disorders of the city, hoped to drive them raged by it to fight to his own ruin. He saw all 
to the necessity of creating him dictator. It is an his mistakes at last, when it was out of his power 
observation of all the historians, that while Ca*sar to correct theuiit and in his wretched flight from ! 
made no difference of power, whether it was con- Pharsalia, was forced to confess that he had trusted ' 
ferred or usurped, whether over those who loved too much to his hopes, and that Cicero had judged 
or those who feared him, Pompey seemed to value better, and seen farther into things than he. The 
none but what was offered, nor to have any desire resolution of seeking refuge in Egypt finished the ! 
to govern but with the good-will of the governed, sad catastrophe of this great man. The father of j 
AV'hnt leisure he found from his wars he employed the reigning prince had been highly obliged to him I 
in the study of polite letters, and especially of for his protection at Rome and restoration to his | 
eloquence, in which he would have acquired great kingdom ; and the son had sent a considerable I 
fame, if his genius had not drawn him to the more fleet to his assistance in the present war ; but in 
dazzling glory of arms : yet he pleaded several this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude was there 
causes with applause, in the defence of his friends to be expected from a court governed by eunuchs 
and clients, and some of them in conjunction with and mercenary Greeks } all whose politics turned, 
Cicero. His language was coinous and elevated, not on the honour of the king, but the establish- 
his sentiments just, his voice sweet, his action ment of their own jiower, which was likely to be 
noble, and full of dignity. Rut his talents were eclipsed by the admission of Pompey. How happy 1 
better formed for arms than the gown j for though had it been for him to have died in that sickness, I 
in both he observed the same discipline, a per- when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for j 
I>etnal modesty, temperance, and gravity of out ward his safety 1 or if he had fallen by the chance of ; 
behaviour, yet in the licence of camps the example war on the plains of Pharsalia, in the defence of ] 
was more rare and striking. His person was his country's liberty, he had died still glorious, > 
extremely graceful, and imprinting respect, yet though unfortunate : but as if he had been reserved 
j with an air of reserve and haughtiness which be- for an example of the instability of human great- j 
came the general better than the citizen. His parts ness, he who a few days before commanded kings 
were plausible rather than great, specious rather and consuls, and all the noblest,of Rome, was 
than penetrating, and his view of politics but sentenced to die by a council of slaves ; murdered , 
narrow ; for his chief instrument of governing was by a base deserter; cast out naked and headless 
dissimulation ; yet he had not always the art to on the Egyptian strand ; and when the whole earth 
conceal his real sentiments. As he was a better (as Velleius says) had scarce been sufficient for his 
” DtTi;;^;^ciitomiUl dublumnunquam tortTliiTa victories, could not find a spot upon it at last for a 
I enhn donperatio renim ojus omnium resuin et popiilomm grave. His body was burnt on the shore by one of 
animoH uccuparat, ut quoounque venisset, hoc piitarem his freedmen, W’ith the planksofan old fishing-boat; 
futurum. Non possum cjus cssum non dolcre: hominem and his ashes being conveyed to Rome, were de- 
oniinintegrumotcastumotgravemcognovi.—Ad Att xi.6. posited privately by his wife Cornelia in a vault of 
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his Alban villa. The Egyptians, however, raised 
a monument to him on the place, and adorned it 
■with figures of brass, which being defaced after¬ 
wards by time, and buried almost in sand and 
rubbish, was sought out and restored by the 
emperor Hadrian'. 

On the news of Poinpey’s death, Csesar was de¬ 
clared dictator the second time in his absence, and 
M. Antony his master of the horse, who by virtue 
of that post gov'erned all things absolutely in 
Italy. Cicero continued all the while at Brundi- 
sium, in a situation wholly disagreeable, and worse 
to him (he says) than any jmnishment: for the air 
of the place began to aflect his health, and to the 
uneasiness of mind added an ill state of body s : yet 
to move nearer towards Rome without leave from 
his new masters was not tliought advisable, nor 

f Miijus viri fastigiiim tnutis aiictibiis fortimii extulit, 
ut priiinnii ex Africa, iterum ex Koropa, tertio ex Asia 
triiimplmrat: ct qunt partes tcrrariiiii orbis simt, totideiii 
faeerot niiminiicnta victoria'. fVeU. Pat. ii. 40.] I't ipse 
in coneione liixit,—Asinni ultiniiiiii provinciarnm aeeu- 
pisse, meiUain putria' nsldidisse. [Plin. Itist. Nat. vii. 2(i; 
Flor. iii. 5 ] Potentia- <pia’ lioniiris eaiisa ad cum deferre- 
tur, non ut ab eo oeeuparetur, cupidissimus. [Veil. Pat. 
ii-2!i; ]>io, p. 17d.] Mens aiiteiii a^qnalis ('n, Poinj>eiuH. 
vir ad omnia siinntia natns. iiiajoreiii dioendi gloriam 
habuissut, nisi enin majoris gloria* enpiditas ad Itellieas 
]nudesabstraxis.set, t-irat oratioiie siitis am]>lus: reui 7 »ru- 
denttsr videl>at: uetii> vt^ro ejuslialadiat et in voce niagnuia 
spleiulorcm, et in niotn sommani dignitatem. [Itriit. igit; 
Pn» Italbo: 1. 2.] Porma excel lens, non ea, qua fios eom- 
mundntiir irtatis, sod ex digiiitate eon.slaiiti. [Veil. Pat. 
ii. 20.] lUiid OK)>ro1)um.ipsumque1ionoremeximia'frontis. 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. vii. 12.] .Solet enim a.liiid seiitireet bajiii, 
neque tnntiim v.'ilerc ingonio, ut non appareatqiiid eiipiat. 
[Kp. Kam. viii. I.] 111c aluit, auxit, arinavit—-ille (iallia* 
ultcrioris .'uijunetor—ilUiproviiicia'pro^igator; illeaibseii- 
tis in omnibus aiijutor. [Ad Att. viii..'(.] aluerjit<'jr.sarem. 
eundem TC)>cute timere emperat. [Ibid. «.] Kgo nibil 
pra'tcrmisi, quantum facere, nitif|uc jaotui, quin J\>mpeiiim 
a Ca'sairis conjimetione avraearem—idem tago. cum jam 
I oinucH uposet stias et ix)pu1i Homnni Pompeitis ad Ca'surem 
dctiili.sset, seroqne ea sentire etriaisset, quaa ego ante imilto 
pn>viderum—jaaeis, ooneordijc, eompositionis nuetor esse 
nun dcstiti; uieaqite ilia vox cst nota multis. lltinam, 
Pompei, eum CiCHare societatem aut niinquam coisses. out 
miiiqiiam dircniisses !—luce mea, Antoni, ct do PomjH'io 
ct do rcimblica consilta fuenint: quo'si valiiis.s<'nt. respub- 
lica Btaret. [Pliil. ii. 10.] Jliilti testes, uic et initio no 
taoiijoiigcrct wcum (’aesjire, iiiomiisscPom|>oiimi,ctposten. 
no si'iungeret, Ae. [i'ip Fain. vi. C.] Quid voro singiilaris 
iilo virae pa>iio divinus dc me sensorit, sciunt, <]ui eum do 
1‘harsnlieiifiiga I’apiiiiin proseeuti sunt: iiuiiqiiam abeo 
mciitio de me nisi iioiiorifica—eum mo vidisse plus fatero- 
tur, so sporavisse melinra. [ibid, l.'l.] Qiii, si mortem turn 
obisset, ill aiiijilisbimis fortiinis oc<*idi.ssot; is pnipagationo 
vitir qiiot, qiiantas, quani iiierediliilcs liausitcalainitates? 
[TubC. Disp. i. .'W.] In IVlubinco littoro. iniiH'i'io vilissimi 
regis. ooiibiliis staidonuiii, ct no quid mails dosit, Bcptiinii 
dosortoris sui gludio triicidatlir. [Flor. iv. 2, 62.] ACgyp- 
tum petore pnqxisiiit, niemor bciioiioioriiin quio in putrem 
ejus Ptoleiiia'i,—ipii turn rcgiiabat. contiilerat—Prineops 
Rumani noniinis, imperiu, arbitrioquo A'igyptii iiiiincipli 
jiigulatus ost—in taiituiii in IIIo viro a so discordanto for- 
tuna, ut cui moiA ud victoriiim terra dofuorat. deossot ad 
sepulturum.—Veil. Pat. ii. .M ; ilio, p. ](»>; Appian. ii. 4111. 
I’rovida Poiiipcio dcdcrat Campania febres 
Optandas. Fed iiiulta> iirbcs, ot piibliea vota 
Vicerunt. Igitiir fortiina ipsiiis ot iirbis 
Servatiim vioto caput ubstulit.—Jiiv. x. 203. 
e Quodvis enim supplicmm levins ostliao permansione. 
—.Ad Att. xi. 10. 

Jam enim corpnre vix sustineo griivitatom hujus coeli, 
qui milii laburein nffort, in dnlure.—Ibid. 22. 


did Antony encourage it, being pleased rather, we i 
may believe, to see him well mortified; so that he 
bad no hopes of any ease or comfort but in the 
expectation of Csesar’s return, which made his 
stay in that jilace the more necessary for the op¬ 
portunity of paying his early compliments to him 
at landing. 

But what gave him the greatest uneasiness was, 
to be held still in suspense in what touched him 
the most nearly, the case of his own saiety and of 
Ciesar’s disposition towards him : for though all 
Ciesar’s friends assured him not only of jiardon, 
but of all kind of favour; yet lie had received no 
intimation of kindness from Ciesar himself, who 
was so embarra.ssed in Egypt that he had no leisure 
to tliiiik of Italy, and did not so mneh as write a 
letter thither from December to June; for as he 
had rashly, and out of gaiety as it were, involved 
himself there in a most desperate war to the 
hazard of all iiis fortunes, he was ashamed (as 
Cicero says*') to write anything about it till he had 
extricated liimself out of that difliculty. i 

Ills enemies in the mean time had greatly 
strengthened themselves in Afriea, wliere 1’. Varus, , 
who first seized it on the part of the reiiublie, was 
supported by all the force of king Juba, Ponipey’s i 
fast friend, and had reduced the whole jirovince to 
liis ohedieiiee ; for Curio, after lie had driven Cato 
out of Sicily, being ambitions to drive Varus also 
oijt of Africa, and liavitig transiiorted lliittier tlie 
best part of four legions, which Ciesar had com- 
mitted to liim, was, alter some little success upon 
his landing, entirely defeated and destroyed with 
his whole army in an engagement with Sabura, 
king Juba’s general. 

Curio was a young noblemen of shining jiarts ; 
admirably formed by nature to adorn that character ! 
in which hisTather and graiidfutlier had fiourished | 
iiefore him, of tine of the jiriiieijial orators of ' 
Rome. Upon liis entrance into the forum ho was 
commitled to the care of Cicero ; hut a natural ; 
jiropension to pleasure, stimulated by the exaiiijile 
and counsels of his |ier|ietual comjianioii Antony, 
hurried him into all the extravagance of ex]>eiise 
ami debauchery ; for Antony, who always wanted ' 
money, with which Curio abounded, was ever ob¬ 
sequious to his will and ministering to his lusts, 
for tlie opportunity of gratifying his own : so that 
no boy purchased for the use of lewdness was more | 
in a master’s power than Antony ill Curio’s, llewas | 
equally prodigal of his money and his modesty, and ' 
not only of his own but of other people’s ; so that ! 
Cicero, alluding to ihe infamous effeminacy of his 
life, calls him in one of his letters, Mixs Curio. 
But when the father, by Cicero’s advice, had ! 
obliged him by his paternal authority to quit the 
familiarity of Antony, he reformed his conduct, 
and adhering to the instructions and maxims of 
Cicero, became the favourite of the city, the leader 
of tlie young nobility, and a warm assertor of the 
authority of the senate against the power of the 
triumvirate. After his father’s death, ujion diis 
first taste of public honours and admission into the 
senate. Ins ambition and thirst of popularity en¬ 
gaged him in so immense a prodigality, tliat to 
supply the magnificence of his shows and plays 
with which he entertained the city, he was soon j 

>< Hie enim Ua viclctur Alexandriam tenere, ut eum | 
Bcribere etiam pudeat de tilts rebus.—Ad Att. xi. 16. 

Jlec post Id. 1)00. ab Ulo datas ullas literas.—Ibid. 17- j 
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; driven to the necessity of selling; himself to Cossar: 
j liaving no revenue left (as Pliny says) but from the 
I discord of his citizens. For this he is considered 
commonly, by the old writers, as the chief instru¬ 
ment and the trumpet, as it were, of the civil war, 
in which he justly fell the first victim : yet after all 
his luxury and debauch, fought and died with a 
courage truly Roman, wh\ph would have merited a 
better fate, if it had been employed in a better 
cause ; for upon the loss of the battle, and his best 
I troops, being admonished by his friends to save 
j himself by flight, he answered, that after losing an 
I army which had been committed to him by Ceesar, 

I he could never show his face to him again ; and so 
; continued fi|;hting till be was killed among the lust 
: of his soldiers'. 

; Curio’s death happened before the battle of 
Pharsalia, while Caesar was engaged in Spain'*; by 
' whii^h means Africa fell entirely into the hands of 
! the Pompeians, and became the general rendezvous 
of all that party : hither Sci])io, (^ato, and La- 
bienus, conveyed the remains of their scattered 
troops from Greece, as Afranins and Petreius 
likewise did from Spain, till, on tlie whole, they 
; littd brought togellier again a niore numerous army 
than ('«-sjir’s, and were in such high spirits as to 
! t.ilk of coming over with it into Italy before Cmsar 
I could return Iron: Alexandria'. This was confi- 
; dently giv»:n out and expected at Rome ; and in 
, that case, Cicero was stire to be treated as a d^- 
; sertcr; for while Caesar looked upon all men ns 
I friends who did not act against him, and pardoned 
even enemies who submitted to his power ; it was 
i a declared law on the other side to consider all as 
i enemies who were not actually in their camp'” ; so 
I that Cicero had notliing now to wish, either for 
' himself or the republic, but in the first pl.acc a 
; peace, of which lie had still some hopes " ; or else, 
{ • Hand aliiim tunta etveiii tuUt indole Konia. 

' I.iieAw. iv. 014. 

[ Tina faniilia Curionum. in qua tres continua soric or.a- 
I tores extiteruut.—I’lin. Hist. Nat. vii. 41. 

I Natiiroin luibnit admiraliilcin ad dieonduni.—Unit. 400. 

Nemo unquain piier, cniptus libidinis cansa, tain fnit in 
domini potestatc, qiiiim tii in Curiunis. [Phil. ii. 18.] Duee 
I filiola Curioni.s.—Ad Att. i. 14. 

I Vir nobilis, cloqiiens, nudax, sine alieniequc et fortunm 
I et piidicitia. prudiciis—eujus animn, vnliiptatibiis vel libi- 
dinibUH, nequo opes ullae noquo oupiditates sufficcre pos- 
wnt—Veil. Put. 248. 

Nisi mots piicr olim tidclissimis atquo amantlBsluiis 
consiliis paniisse8.~-1.1p. Piun. ii. 1. 

Hello antem civili—non alius niujorcm quom G. Curio 
Bubjecit facem.—Vell. Pat. ii. 40. - 

Quid nu.ac rostra tibi prusunt turbata, forumque 

Undo tribiinitia pIclHiius signifer arco 

Armu dabas populis, Ac. Lucan, iv. 880. 

At Curio, nunqiiam amlsso cxcrcitu, queni a Cseeare fidei 
*u«e conunissum aeceperat, so in ejus conspectum rever- 
Buriim. contlnnat; atque ita prsclians interfluitur.—Cies. 

I l>c Hollo Civ. 11. 

k Auto jaees, quam dira duces Pharsalia confert, 
8peotauduniquo tibi bellum civile negatnm cst. 

Lucan, iv. 800. 

• II autem ex Africa jam atfUturi videntur.—Ad Att. 
xi. 15. 

1” Te enim dicere audiebamus, nos omnes adversoriofl 
putare, nisi qul noblscum essent; to otnnes, qni contra te 
non essent, tuoa—Pro Ligar. 11 ; Ad Att. xi. 6. 

” Kst autem, unum, quod mihi sit optandum, si quid 
agi do pace possit: quod nulla equidem habeo in spe; sed 
quia tu leviter interdum signifloas, cogls mo sperare quod 
optandum vix est.—Ad Att. xl. 19: it. 12. 


that Csesar might conquer, whose victory was like 
to prove the more temperate of the two; which 
makes him often lament the unhappy situation 
to which he was reduced, where nothing could be 
of any service to him, but what he had always 
abhorred”. 

Under this anxiety of mind, it was an additional 
vexation to him to bear that his reputation was 
attacked at Rome for submitting so liastily to the 
conqueror, or putting himself rather at all into his 
power. Some condemned him for not following 
Pompey; some more severely for not going to 
Africa, as the greatest part had done ; others for 
not retiring with many of his party to Achaia, till 
they could see the farther progress of the war : as 
lie was always extremely sensible of what was said 
of him by honest men, so he begs of Attiens to be 
his advocate; and gives him some hints which 
might be urged in his defence. As to the first 
charge, for not following Pompey, he says, “ that 
Pompey's fate would extenuate the omission of 
that step : of the second, that though he knew 
many brave men to be in Africa, yet it was his 
opinion that the republic neither could nor ought to 
be defended by the help of so barbarous and trea¬ 
cherous a nation ; as to the third, he wislies indeed 
that he had joined himself to those in Achaia, and 
owns them to be in a better i:ondition than himself, 
beean.se they were many of them together; and 
whenever they returned to Italy would be restored 
to their own at oncewhereas he was confined 
like a prisoner of war to Brundisium, without the 
liberty of stirring from it till Caesar arrived^. 

While he continued in this uneasy state, some 
of his friends at Rome contrived to send him a 
letter in Caesar’s name, dated the 9th of February, 
from Alexandrite encouraging him to lay aside all 
gloomy apprehensions, and expect every thing that 
was kind and friendly from him : but it was drawn 
in terms so slight and general, that instead of 
giving him any satisfaction, it made him only sus¬ 
pect what he perceived afterwards to be true, that 
it was forged by Bulbus or Oppius on purpose to 
raise his spirits, and administer some little comfort 
to liim'i. All his accounts, however, confirmed to 
him the report of Caesar’s clemency and modera¬ 
tion, and his granting pardon without exception to 
ail who asked it; and with regard to himself, Cassar 
sent Quintus’s virulent letters to Balbus, with 
orders to show them to him as a proof of his kind¬ 
ness and dislike of Quintus’s perfidy. But Cicero’s 
present despondency, which interpreted everything 

•> Mihi cum uninin sunt intoleraljilia ad dolorom, turn 
niaxime, quod in cam caiisam veriisse mo vidts>, iit ca 
sola iitilia mihi esso vidcantur, quae Ecmper nolui.—Ad 
Att. xi. 18. 

■■ Hicobar debuisae cum Pompeio proficlsci. Exitus 
illlns minuit ejus officii prffitermissi reprehensionem.—Sod 
cx omnibus nibil maRis desideratur, quam quo<l in Afrionm 
non ierim. Judioio hoc sum uhub, non esse barbaris atix- 
iliisfallacissimsRontisrempublioam dofondendam—extre¬ 
mum est eorum, qui in Achaia sunt, li taroen Ipsi se hoc 
melius habent, quam nos, quod et multi sunt uno in iooo, 
et cum in Italiam renerint, domum statim venerint. Bwo 
tn perge, ut facis, mltigare et probaro quam plurimis.—Ad 
Att xl. 7. 

4 Ut meista epistnla nihil consnletor; nam et exigne 
scripta est et magnas suspiclones habet, non esso ab illo.— 
Ad Att. xi. 16. 

Ex quo.iutelligis, illud de literis a. d. v. Id. Feb. datis 
(quod inane esset, otiam si verum esset) non verum esse- 
—Ibid. 17 . 

O 
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by his fears, made him suspect Cscsar the more for 
refusing grace to none, as if such a clemency must 
needs be affected and his revenge deferred only to 
n season more convenient; and as to his brother’s 
letters, he fancied that Ceesar did not send them 
to Italy because he condemned them, but to make 
his present misery and abject condition the more 
notorious and despicable to everybody''. 

But after a Jong series of perpetual mortifications 
he was refreshed at last by a very obliging letter 
from Csesar, who confirmed to him the full enjoy¬ 
ment of his former state and dignity, and bade him 
resume his fasces and style of emperor as before*. 
Copsar’s mind was too great to listen to the tales 
of the brother and nephew, and instead of approv¬ 
ing their treachery, seems to have granted them 
their pardon on Cicero’s account rather than their 
own ; so that Quintus, upon the trial of Ctesar’s 
inclination, began presently to change his note, and 
to congratulate with his brother on Caesar’s affec¬ 
tion and esteem for him'. 

Cicero was now preparing to send his son to wait 
upon Csesar, who was supposed to be upon his 
journey towards home ; but the uncertain accounts 
of his coming diverted him awhile from that 
thought “, till Csesar himself prevented it, and re¬ 
lieved him very agreeably from his tedious resi. 
dence at Brundisium, by his sudden and unexpected 
arrival in Italy ; where he landed at Tarentum in 
the month <if September, and on the first notice of 
his coming forward towards Rome, Cicero set out 
on foot to meet him. 

We may easily imagine, what we find indeed 
from his letters, that he was not a little discom¬ 
posed at the thoughts of this interview, and the 
indignity of offering himself to a conqueror against 
whom he had been in arms in the .midst of a licen¬ 
tious and insolent rabble ; for though he had 
reason to expect a kind reception from Caesar, yet 
he hardly thought his life (he says) worth begging, 
since what was given by a master might always 
be taken away again at pleasure*. But, at their 
meeting, he had no occasion to say or do anything 
that was below his dignity ; for Ctesar no sooner 
saw him than he alighted and ran to embrace him, 
and walked with him alone, conversing very fa¬ 
miliarly for several furlongs r. 

r (tnmino dicitnr ncraini ncgarc: quod ipsum cst susjicc- 
tum, notioncm ejus dififerri.—Ad Att. xi. 20, 

UiliRcntcr milii fasL'iculum reddidit Balbi tabel].ir]|is— 
quod no Cirasu' quidem ad istos videtiir misisso, quasi quo 
illiusiiiiprolntateoffenderctur, sed credo, uti notiora nostra 
mala essont_^Ibid. 22. 

• Redditie mihi tandem sunt a Cassare litorie satis llbo- 
ralcs—Ep. Earn. xiv. 23. 

Qiii ad me ex A'igypto litcras misit. tit essom idem, qiil 
fulssem: qui cum ipse iinperator in toto imperio populi 
Romani unus esset, esse me alterum passus cst: a quo— 
oonocssos fasces laurcatos tenui, quoad tenendus putavl.— 
Pro liigar. 3. 

' Sed mihi valde tluintus gnitulatur_Ad Att. xi. 23. 

V Ego cum Sallustio Cicertiuem ad Cffisarem mittero 
oogitabain.—Ibid. 17, 

I>o lllius Alexandria discossu nihil adhtic mmoris, con- 
traquo opinio—itaque neo initto, ut cunstitueram, Oicero- 
nem.—^Ibid. 18. 

* Sed non adducor, qynmquam bonum ullara salutcm 
mihi tanti fuisee putarc, ut earn peterem ab illu.—^Ad Att. 
xi. 1C. 

Sed-ab hoc ipso qu® daotur, ut a domino, rursus in 

qjusdem sunt potestate.—Ibid. 2U. 

r Plutarch, in Cic. 


• From this interview Cicero followed Csesar to¬ 
wards Rome : he proposed to be at Tusculum on 
the seventh or eighth of October, and wrote to his 
wife to provide for his reception there with a large 
company of friends, who designed to make some 
stay with him'*. From Tusculum he came after¬ 
wards to the city, with a resolution to spend his 
time in study and retregt, till the republic should 
be restored to some tolerable state; “ having made 
his peace again (as he writes to Varro) with his old 
i friends, his books, who had been out of humour 
with him for not obeying their precepts, but instead 
of living quietly with tlicm, as 'Varro had done, 
comroitting himself to the turbulent counsels and 
hazards of war, with faithless companieus*.” 

On Ciesar’s return to Rome, he appointed P. 
Vatinius and Q. Fufins Galenas, consuls for the 
three last montlis of the year : this was a veiy un¬ 
popular use of his new power, which he continued 
however to practise through the rest of his reign, 
creating these first magistrates of the state without 
any regard to the ancient forms, or recourse to the 
people, and at any time of the year ; which gave a 
sensible disgu.st to the city, and nn early specimen 
of the arbitrary manner in which he designed to 
govern them. 

About the end of the year, Ciesar embarked for 
Afriita, to pursue the war against Scipio and the 
other Pompeian generals, who, assisted by king 
Juba, held the possession of that province with a 
vast army. As he was sacrificing for the success 
of this voyage, the victim happened to break loose 
and run away from the altar, which being looked 
upon as an unlucky omen, the haruspex admonished 
him not to sail before the winter solstice : but he 
took shij) directly in contempt of the admonition, 
and by that means (as Cicero says) came \ipon his 
enemies unprepared, and before they had drawn 
together all tneir forces'*. Upon his leaving the 
cify, lie declared himself consul, together with M. 
Lepidus, for the year ensuing; and gave the go¬ 
vernment of the Hither Gaul to M. Brutus ; of 

* Kp. Fani. xiv. 20. 

^ Scitn cniiH ino po8tea<]uaTn in iirliom veneritn, rodiHae 
ciini vutoribuK amicU, M uHt, cum libriH uostriB in gmtiain 
—ignoiiCTint mihi, rovocaiit iu conHiietudinoni priHtiiium, 
toque, quod in cii porinanBcriR, Hapicntiomii, quam me 
dieunt fuissc, —Fp. Funi. ix. 1. 

^ Quid? ipficra^war,euina«iiminoliaru«picoTnoneretur, 
ne in Afrieam ante brumam tnuiBmittorct, noimo tnu)s> 
misit? quod ni fecisset, iino in loco omnet» advorsaidoruiA 
copiau conveniBMcnt.—1>e Divin. ii. 24. 

Oiiiu immolanti aufugisHct hOHtia profortionem adversus 
Keipionem ot Jiibain non dtMtulit.—tSueton. J. Cads. .'M>. 

Hirtiua, in hiH account of this war, says, that Cmsar 
cnibai'kod at Lilybieum for Africa on the 6lh qflhe Kalends 
of Jan. [l>c licUo Afric. »n»7.3 that is, on the of onr 
December: whereas Cicero, in the passage just cited, do- 
clurtjH him to have passed over beff»re the solstice, or the 
shortest day. Hut this sceinluff contradiction is entirely 
owing to a cause already intimated, the great confusion 
that was introduced at this time into the Roman Kalendar, 
by which the months were all transposed from their stated 
seasons, so that Vie 'ijth of December, on which, according 
to their computation, Cesar embarked, was in reality 
coincident, or the same with our tiih cf October, and oon- 
seqneutty above two months before the solstice, or shortest 
day. All which is clearly and accurately explained in a 
learned dissertation, published by a person of eminent 
merit in the university of Cambridge, who ehoosi^s to corn 
coal his name.^Bee BibUotheo. Idtorar. No. VIU. Bond. < 
1724,4to. I 
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Greece, to Serving Sulpicius; the first of whom 
had been in arms against him at Pharsalia, and 
the second was a favourer likewise of the Pompeian 
cause, and a great friend of Cicero, yet seems to 
lia.ve taken no part in the war*^. 

Tbe African war now held the whole empire in 
Buspenae ; Scipio’s name was thought ominous and 
invincible on that ground ; but while 
the general attention was employed on 
the expectation of some decisive blow, 
Cicero, despairing of any good from 
either side, chose to live retired and 
out of sight; and whether in the city 
•or the country, shut himself up with 
his books; which (as he often says) 
had hitherto been the diversion only, but were now 
become the support of his life'*. In this humour 
of study he entered into a close friendship and 
correspondence of letters with M. Terentius Varro, 
a friendship equally valued on both sides, and at 
Varro’s desire immortalised by the mutual dedica¬ 
tion of their learned works to each other; of 
Cicero’s Academic Questions to Varro; of Varro's 
treatise on the Ijatin Tongue, to Cicero. Varro 
was a senator of the first distinction, both for birth 
and merit; esteemed the most learned man of 
Rome, and though now above fourscore years old, 
yet continued still writing and publishing books to 
his eighty-eighth year*'. He was Pompey’s lieute¬ 
nant in Spain in the beginning of the war ; but 
after the defeat of Afranius and Petreius, quitted 
his arms and retired to his studies, so that his pre¬ 
sent circumstances were not very different from 
those of Cicero, who, in all his letters to him, be¬ 
wails with great freedom the utter ruin of the state; 
and proposes “ that they should live together in a 
strict communication of studies, and avoid at least 
the sight if not the tongues of men ; yet so that if 
their new masters should call for their help to¬ 
wards settling the republic, they should run with 
pleasure and assist not only as architects but even 
as masons to build it up again ; or if nobody would 
employ them, should write and read the best forms 
of government, and, as the learned ancients had 
done before them, serve their country, if not in the 
senate and forum, yet by their books and studies, 
and by composing treatises of morals and laws'.” 

In this retreat he wrote his book of Oratorial 
Partitions, or the art of ordering and distributing 
the parts of an oration so as to adapt them in the 
best manner to their proper end of moving and 
persuading an audience. It was written for the 
instruction of his son, now aViout eighteen years 
old, but seems to have been the rude draught only 
of what he intended, or not to have been finished 
at least to his satisfaction; since we find no men¬ 
tion of it in any of his letters, as of all Ids other 

pieces which were prepared for the public._ 

r iirutum OaUia; pri^ecit; Sulplcium UrieciSB.— Ep. 
Earn. vi. 6 . 

(i A quibUB antes delectationem mode petebamus, nune 
vero etiam salutem.—Ep. Fam. lx. 2. 

' Nisi M. Varmnem sclreni ontogcslmo ootavo vlt® anno 
prodidisso, Jec.—Plin. Hist. Nat. xxix. 4. 

t Non deesse st qnisadhiberb volet, non modo ut archl- 
tectns, verum etiam ut fabros, lid aidlficandnm rcnipubll- 
cam, et potius libenter aconrnere: si nemo utetnr opera, 
tamen et scrlbere et legcre troXtrllav; et si minus in curia 
atque in foro, at in Uteris et qbris, ut doctissimi vetcres 
fecerunt, navare rompublioam ot de moribiis et legibos 
querere. Miht h<ec videntur.—^Ep. Fam. ix. 2. 


Another fruit of this leisure was his Dialogue on 
famous Orators, called “Brutus,’ in which he gives a 
sliort character of all who had ever flourislied either 
in Greece or Rome, with any reputation of elo¬ 
quence, down to his own times ; and as he gene¬ 
rally touches the principal points of each man’s 
life, so an attentive reader may find in it an epi¬ 
tome, as it were, of the Roman history. The 
conference is supposed to be held with Brutus and 
Atticus in Cicero’s garden at Rome, under the 
statue of Plato*, whom he always admired, and 
usually imitated in the manner of his dialogues ; 
and in this seems to have copied from him the very 
form of his double title, Brutus, or of Famous 
Orators; taken from the speaker and the subject, 
as in Plato’s piece, called Phasdon, or of the Soul. 
This work was intended as a supplement, or a 
fourth hook to the three, which he had before 
published on the complete orator. But though it 
was prepared and finished at this time, while Cato 
was living, as it is intimated in some parts of it, 
yet, as it ajipears from the preface, it was not 
made public till the year following, after the death 
of his daughter TuIIia. 

As at the opening of the war we found Cicero in 
debt to Csesar, so we now meet with several hints 
in his letters of Cuesar’s being indebted to him. It 
arose probably from a mortgage that Cicero had 
upon the confiscated estate of some Pompeian, 
wliich Csesar bad seized ; but of what kind soever 
it was, Cicero was in pain for his money : “ he saw 
but three ways,” lie says, “ of getting it; by pur¬ 
chasing the estate at Csesar’s auction, or taking an 
assignment on tlie purchaser, or compounding for 
half with the brokers or money-jolibers of those 
times, who woifid advance the money on those 
terms. The first he declares to be base, and tliat 
he would rather lose his debt than touch anything 
confiscated : the second he thought hazardous, and 
that nobody would pay anything in such uncertain 
times ; the third he liked the best, but desires 
Atticus’s advice upon it**.” 

He now at last parted with his wife Terentia, 
whose humour and conduct had long been uneasy 
to him ; this drew upon him some censure, for 
putting away a wife who had lived with liim above 
thirty years, the faithful partner of his bed and 
fortunes, and the mother of two children, extremely 
dear to him. But she was a woman of an impe¬ 
rious and turbulent spirit; expensive and negligent 
in her private affairs, busy and intriguing in the 
public ; and, in the lieight of her husband’s power, 
seems to have had the ciiief band in the distribu¬ 
tion of all his favours. He had easily borne her 
perverseness in the vigour of health, and the 
fiourishing state of his fortunes ; but in a declin¬ 
ing life, soured by a continual succession of mor¬ 
tifications from abroad, the want of ease and quiet 
at home was no longer tolerable to him ; the 
divorce, however, was not likely to cure the diffi¬ 
culties in which her management had involved 
him, for she had brought him a great fortune, 
which was all to be restored to her at parting. 


II 
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B Cum idem placulBset lUis, turn In pratulo, propter 
Flatonis statuam ennsedimus.-—Brut. 28. 

Numen lUud, quod a Csesaro, tres liabct condltionea; 
aut emtionera ab husta; (pordoro malo:—) nut delcga- 
tioncm a manoipe, annua die: (quis erlt, cut crodam ?)— 
autvectenf cenditionem, semiase, Igltur.—Ad Att. 

xU.3. 
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This made a second marriage necessary, in order 
to repair the ill state of his affairs, and his friends 
of both sexes were busy in providing a fit match 
for him j several parties were proposed to him, 
and among others, the daughter of Pompey the 
Great, for whom he seems to have had an inclina¬ 
tion, but a prudential regard to the times, and the 
envy and ruin under which that family then lay, 
induced him probably to drop it*. 'What gave his 
enemies the greater handle to rally him was, his 
marrying a handsome young woman, named Pub- 
lilia, of an age disproportionate to his own, to 
whom he was guardian, but she was well allied, 
and rich, circumstances very convenient to him at 
this time, as he intimates in a letter to a triend, 
who congratulated with him on his marriage. 

“ As to your giving me joy, says he, for what I 
have done, I know you wish it; but I should not 
have taken any new step in such wretched times, 
if at my return I had not found my private affairs 
in no better condition than those of the republic. 
For when through the wickedness of those, who, 
for my infinite kindness to them, ought to have 
had the greatest concern for my welfare, I found 
no safety or ease from their intrigues and perfidy 
within my own walls; I thought it necessary to 
secure myself by the fidelity of new alliances 
against the treachery of the old**.” 

Caesar returned victorious from Africa about the 
end of July, by the way of Sardinia, where he 
spent some days; upon which Cicero says plea¬ 
santly in a letter to Varro, “ he had never seen 
that farm of his before, which, though one of the 
worst that he has, he does not yet de.spise The 
uncertain event of the African war had kept the 
senate under some reserve, but they now began to 
push their flattery beyond all the bounds of de¬ 
cency, and decreed more extravagant honours to 
Cmsar than were ever given before to man, ivhich 
Cicero often rallies with great spirit; and being de¬ 
termined to bearno partin that servile adulation, was 
treating about the purchase of a house at Maples, 
for a pretence of retiring still farther, and oftener, 
from Rome. But bis friends, who knew his im¬ 
patience under their present subjection, and the 
tree way of speaking which he was apt to in¬ 
dulge, were in some pain lest he should forfeit 
the good graces of Ctesar and his favourites, and 

I I)e Poin]>cii MagnS fliia tibi rcscripai, nihil me hue 
tempore cogitare. Alteram vero 111am, qimm tu scrlbls, 
puto nosti. Nihil vidi ftcdiua—Ad Att. xii. 11. 

I" Ep. Fam. iv. 14. 

In cases of divorce, where there were children, it was 
the custom for each party to make a settlement by will on 
their common offspring, proportionable to their several 
estates: which is the moaning of Cicero’s pressing Attious 
so often in his letters to put Tcrcntia In mind of making 
her will, and depositing it in safe hands.—Ad Att. xi. 21, 
22, 24 ; all. 18. 

Terentia Is said to have lived to the ago of a hiutdrqd 
and three years: [Val. Max. vlli 13; I’lin. Hist. Nat vll. 
48.] and took, as Bt. Jerome says, for hor second husband, 
Cicero’s enemy, Sallust; and Messala for her third. Dio 
Cassias gives her a fourth, Vibius Uufus, who was consul 
in the roign of Tiberius, and valued himself for the pos¬ 
session of two things, vyhich bad belonged to the two 
greatest men of the age before him, Cienro't wife, and 
Ceeiar'M chair, in which he wat killed .—Dio, p. 812; 
Bieron. Op. to. iv. par. 2. p. 190. 

■ lUud enim adhuc priedium suum non inspexit: neo 
ullum habet deterius, sed tamen non contemnlt.—Ep, 
Fam, ix. 7. 


provoke them too far by the keenness of his rail¬ 
lery They pressed him to accommodate himself 
to the times, and to use more caution in his 
discourse; and to reside more at Rome, especially 
when Ciesar was there, who would interpret the 
distance and retreat which he affected as a proof 
of his aversion to him. 

But liis answers on this occasion will show 
the real state of his sentiments and conduct to¬ 
wards Ciesar, as well as of Caesar’s towards him. 
'Writing on this subject to Papirius Pmtus, he 
says, “You are of opinion, I perceive, that it will 
not be allowed to me, as I thought it might be, 
to quit these affairs of the city ; yont tell me of 
Catulus, and those times, but what similitude 
have they to these ? 1 myself was unwilling, at 

that time, to stir from the guard of the state, for 
I then sat at the helm, and held the rudder ; but 
am now scarce thought worthy to work at the 
pump ; would thft senate, think you, pass fewer 
decrees, if 1 should live at Naples ? While I am 
still at Rome, and attend the forum, their decrees 
are all drawn at our friend’s house ; and whenever 
it comes into his head, my name is set down, as 
if present at drawing them, so that I liear from 
Armenia and Syria of decrees, said to be made 
at my motion, of which 1 had never Ijcard a syllable 
at home. Do not take me to be in jest, for I 
assure you, that I have received letters from kings 
from the remotest parts of the earth, to thank me 
for giving them the title of king ; when, so far 
fromknowingthat aiiysuch title had been decreed to 
them, I knew not even that there were any such 
men in being. What is then to be done .’ Why, 
as long as our master of manners continues here, 
1 win follow your advice; but as soon ns lie is 
gone, will run away to your mushrooms",’’ &c. 

In another letter, “ Since you express (says he) 
such a concern fur me in your last, be assured, my 
dear Pmtus, that whatever can be done by art, 
(for it is not enough to act with prudence, some 
artifice also must now he employed) yet whatever, 
1 say, can be done by art, towards acquiring their 
good graces, I have already done it with the great¬ 
est care, nor, as 1 believe, without success ; for I am 


»> Some of his jests on Caisar’s administration are still 
preserved; which show, that his friends had reason 
enough to admonish him to be more upon his guard, 
t'a'snr had advanced Laheriiis, a (aslobrated miniio actor, 
to tlie order of knights: but when he stepped from the 
stage into the theatre to take his placo on the eijiicstrian 
lienehes, none of the knights would admit liiin to a seat 
among them. As ho was inarching off therefore with 
disgrace, happening to pass near Cicero, / would make 
room for you here, says Cicero, on onr bench, if we were 
not already too much crowded ; alluding to Cwsar’s filling 
up the senate also with tho scum of bis creatures, and 
even with strangers and harburianB. At another time, 
being desired by a friend, in a public company, tu procure 
for his son the rank of a tenalor in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, Ue thall have it, says ho, if you pleate, at 
Rome ! but it wiU be difficult at Pompeii. An acquaint¬ 
ance likewise from Eaodieea, coming to pay his respects 
to him, and being asked, what business had brought him 
to Rome, said, that be was sent upon an embassy to 
Ceesar, to intercede with him for the liberty of hie country i 
upon which Cicero replied, If you eucceed, you ehatl be an 
ambaeeador aleofor u>.—Maorob. Batum. U. 3; Sueton. 
c. 76. 

" Ep, Fam. ix. IS.— Preefeelue morum, or Maeter of the 
public mannere, was one of the new titles which the senate 
had decreed to Caesar. 
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so much courted by all who are inany degree of favour 
with Csesar, that 1 begin to fancy that they love 
me; and though real love is not easily distinguished 
from false, except in the case of danger, by which the 
sincerity of it may be tried, as of gold by fire, for all 
other marks are common to both ; yet 1 have one 
argument to persuade me that they really love me, 
beewse both my condition and theirs is such as 
put#them under no temptation to dissemble; and 
as for him who has all power, I see no reason to fear 
any thing, unless that all things become of course 
uncertain, when justice and right are once deserted; 
nor can we be sure of anything that depends on 
the will, not to say the passidn, of another. Yet 
1 have not in any instance particularly offended 
him, but behaved myself all along with the great¬ 
est moderation ; for as once I took it to be my 
duty to s])eak ray mind freely in that city, which 
owed its freedom to me, so now, since that is lost, 
to speak nothing that may offend him, or his prin¬ 
cipal friends; but if I would avoid all offence, of 
things said facetiously or,by way of raillery, 1 
must give up all reputation of wit, which I would 
not refuse to do, if 1 could. But as to Caisar 
himself, he has a very j)iercing judgment; and 
as your brother Servius, whom 1 take to have 
been an excellent critic, would readily say, ‘ This 
verse is not Plautus’s—that verse is having 
formed his cars, by great use, to distinguish the 
peculiar style and manner of different poets ^ so 
Ciesar, I hear, who has already collected some vo¬ 
lumes of apophthegms, if any thing be brought to 
him for mine which is not so, presently rejects it, 
which he now does the more easily, because his 
friends live almost continually with me; and in the 
variety of discourse, when anything drops from 
me whi(!h they take to have some humour or 
spirit in it, they carry it always to him, with tlie 
other news of the town, for such are his orders; 
so that if he hears anything besides of mine from 
other persons, he does not regard it. 1 have no 
occasion therefore f<ir your example of CEnomaus, 
thougli aptly applied from Aecnus ; for what is the 
envy which you speak of, or what is there in me 
to be envied now .’ But suppose there wars every¬ 
thing, it has been the constant opinion of philo¬ 
sophers, the only men in my judgment who have 
a right notion of virtue, that a wise man has no¬ 
thing more to answer for, than to keep himself 
free from guilt, of which 1 take myself to be clear, 
on a double account; because 1 both pursued 
those measures which werp the justest, and when 
1 saw that I had not strength enough to carry 
them, did not think it iny business to contend 
T)y force with those who were too strong for me. 
It is certain, therefore, that 1 cannot be blamed 
in what concerns the part of a good citizen ; all 
that is now left, is not to say or do anything 
foolishly and rashly against the men in power, 
which I lake also to be the part of a wise man. 
As for the rest, what pcojde may report to be 
said by me, or how he may take it, or with what 
sincerity those live with me who now so assi¬ 
duously court me, it is not in my power to answer. 

I comfort myself, therefore, with the conscious¬ 
ness of my former conduct, and the moderation 
of my present, and shall apply your similitude 
from Accius, not only to the case of envy, but of 
fortune, which I consider as light and weak, and 
what ought to be repelled by a firm and great 


mind, as waves by a rock. For since the Greek 
history is full of examples, how the wisest men 
have endured tyrannies at Athens or Syracuse; 
and, when their cities were enslaved, have lived 
themselves in some measure free, why may not I 
think it possible to maintain my rank, so as neither 
to offend the mind of any, nor hurt my own dig¬ 
nity®.^” &c. 

Tmtus, having heard that Csesar was going to 
divide some lands in his neighbourhood to the 
soldiers, began to be afraid for his own estate, and 
writes to Cicero to know how far that distribution 
would extend. To which Cicero answers : “ Are 
not you a pleasant fellow, who when Baibas has 
just been with you, ask me what will become of 
those towns and their landsas if either 1 knew 
anything that Balbus does not; or if at any time 
I chance to know anything, I do not know it 
from him ; nay, it is your part rather, if you love 
me, to let me know what will become of me, for 
you had it in your power to have learnt it from 
him, either sober, or at least when drunk. But 
as for me, my dear Pffitn.s, I have done inquiring 
about those things : first, because we have already 
lived near four years by clear gain, as it were, if 
that can be called gain, or this life, to outlive the 
republic. Secondly, because 1 myself seem to 
know what will happen ; for it will be, whatever 
pleases the strongest, which must always be de¬ 
cided by arms; it is our part, therefore, to be 
content with what is allowed to ns : he who cannot 
submit to this, ought to have chosen death. They 
are now measuring the fields of Veiie and Ca- 
pcncB : this is not far from Tusculum. Yet I fear 
nothing, I enjoy it whilst I may; wish that 1 always 
may ; but if it should ha])pen otherwise, yet since, 
with all my coitragc and philosophy, I have thought 
it best to live, I cannot but have an affection for him 
by whose benefit I hold that life : who, if he has an 
inclination to restore the republic, as he himself 
perhaps may desire, and we all ought to wish, 
yet he has linked himself so with others, that he 
has not the power to do what he would. But I 
proceed too far, for I am writing to you; be 
! assured however of this, that not only I, who have 
no part in their counsels, but even t^e chief him¬ 
self does not know what will happen. We are 
slaves to him, he to the times ; so neither can he 
know what the times will require, nor we what he 
may intend'’,'’ Ac. 

'The chiefs of the Csesarian party, who courted 
Cicero so much at this time, were Balbus, Oppius, 
Matins, I'ansa, Hirtius, Dolabeila ; they were 
all in the first confidence with Caesar, yet pro. 
fessed the utmost affection for Cicero: were every 
morning at his levee, and jierpetually engaging 
him to sup with them ; and the last two employed 
themselves in a daily exercise of declaiming at his ! 
house, for the benefit of his instruction, of which 
he gives the following account in his familiar way 
to Peetus: “ Hirtius and Dolabeila are my scholars 
in speaking—my masters in eating ; for you have 
beard, 1 guess, how they declaim with me ; I sup 
with them.” In another letter he tells him, ” that 
as king Dionysius, when driven out of Syracuse, 
turned schoolmaster at Corinth, so he, iiaving 
lost his kingdom of the forum, had now opened a 
school,” to which he merrily invites Pmtus, with 


o Ep. Fam. ix. 18. 


r Ep. Fain. ix. 17. 
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the offer of a “ seat and eoshion next to himself," 
as his usher 1.” But to Varro, more seriously, “ I 
acquainted you (says he) before, that I am intimate 
with them all, and assist at their eouncils ; I see 
no reason why I should not—for it is not the 
same thing to bear what must be borne, and to 
approve what ought not to be approved.” And 
again; “ I do not forbear to sup with those who now 
rule. What can I do ? we must comply with the 
times'.” 

The only use which be made of all this favour 
was, to screen himself from any particular calamity 
in the general misery of the times, and to serve those 
unhappy men who were driven from their country 
and their families, for their adherence to that cause 
which he himself had espoused. Ceesar was desi¬ 
rous indeed to engage him in his measures, and 
attach him insensibly to his interests, but he would 
hear no part in an administration established on 
the ruins of his country, nor ever cared to be ac¬ 
quainted with their affairs, or to inquire what they 
were doing ; so that whenever he entered into their 
councils, as he signifies above to Varro, it was 
only when the case of some exiled friend required 
it, for whose service he scrupled no pains of soli¬ 
citing, and attending even Coesar himself; though 
he was sometimes shocked, as he complains, by tiie 
difficulty of access, and the indignity of waiting in 
an antechamber : not indeed through Cmsar’s fault, 
who was always ready to give him audience ; but 
from the multiplicity of his affairs, by whose hands 
all the favours of the empire were dispensed". 
Thus in a letter to Ampius, whose pardon he had 
procured, ” I have solicited your cause (says he) 
more eagerly than my present situation would well 
justify ; for my desire to see you, and my constant 
love for you, most assiduously cultivated on your 
part, overruled all regard to the present weak con¬ 
dition of my power and interest. Every thing 
that relates to your return and safety is promised, 
confirmed, fixed, and ratified; I saw, knew, was 
present at every step : for by good luck I have all 
Cmsar’s friends engaged to me by an old acquaint¬ 
ance and friendship ; so that next to him they pay 
the first regard to me : Pansa, Mirtius, Balbus, 
Oppius, Matius, Postumius, take all occasions to 
give me proof of their singular affection. If this 
had been sought and procured by me, I should 
have no reason, as things now stand, to repent of 
my pains, but I have done nothing with the view 
of serving the times ; I had an intimacy of long 
standing with them all, and never gave over soli¬ 
citing them on your behalf. I found Pansa, how¬ 
ever, the readiest of them all to serve you, and 

•1 Ilirtium ego ct Dolabcllam dicendi discipulos habeo, 
coenandi magistros: pntn cnim te audisae—illos apud mo 
declamitaro, me apud ooh cicnltare.—Ep. Fam. ix. 1C. 

tJt IMonysius tyrunuus, cum SyraoUHis pulsus esset, 
Corlnthi dicitur ludum aperuisse, sic ego—amlsso regno 
forensi, ludum quasi habere cieperlm—sella tibl erit in 
ludo, tanquam hypodldasculo, proxlma: earn pulvinus 
sequetur.—Ibid. 18. 

' Ostontavi tibl, roe Istis esse familiarem, ot consiliis 
eorum intcresse. Quod ego cur noliin nihil vidot>. Non 
enim cst idem, ferro si quid forenduiu est, et prebaro, si 
quid probandum non cst.-tlbid. 6. 

Non desino apud istos, qui niino dominantur, ccenitare. 
Quid faciam ? tempori sorviendum eet.—Ibid. 7. 

• Quod si tardins fit quam volumus, magnis occupo- 
tionibus qlus, a quo omnia petiintur, aditus ad eum difii- 
cillores fuenmt—^Ep. Fam. vi. 13. 


oblige me; who has not only an interest, but 
authority with Caesar*,” &c. 

But while he was thus caressed by Caesar’s 
friends, he was not less followed, we may imagine, 
by the friends of the republic. These had always 
looked upon him as the chief patron of their 
liberty, whose counsels, if they had been followed, 
would have preserved it; and whose authority 
gave them the only hopes that were left, of Ifeco- 
vering it: so that his house was as much fre¬ 
quented, and his levee as much crowded, as ever ; 
since “ people now flocked (he says) to see a good 
citizen, as a sort of rarity®.” In another letter, 
giving a short account of his way of life, he says, 
“ Early in the morning, I receive the compliments 
of many honest men, but melancholy ones, as well 
as of these gay conquerors, who show indeed a 
very officious and affectionate regard to me. 
When these visits are over, I shut myself up in 
my library, either to write or read. Here some 
also come to hear me, as a man of learning, 
because 1 am somewhat more learned than they; 
the rest of my time I give to the care of my 
body, for 1 have now bewailed my country longer 
and more heavily than any mother ever bewailed 
her only son'.” 

It is certain, that there was not a man in the 
republic so ]>articu1arly engaged, both by principle 
and interest, to wisli well to its liberty, or who had 
so much to lose by the subversion of it, as he ; for 
as long as it was governed by civil methods, and 
stood upon the foundation of its laws, he was 
undoubtedly the first citizen in it; had the chief 
influence in the senate, the chief authority with 
the people; and as all his hopes and fortunes were 
grounded on the peace of his country, so all his 
labours and studies were perpetually applied to the 
promotion of it; it is no wonder therefore, in the 
present situation of the city, oppressed by arms 
and a tyrannical jiower, to find him so particularly 
impatient under the common misery, and express¬ 
ing so keen a sense ot the diminution of his dig¬ 
nity, and the di.sgrace of serving, where he had been 
used to govern. 

Caesar, on the other hand, though he knew his 
temper and principles to be irreconcileable to his 
usur|)ed dominion, yet, out of friendship to the 
man, and a reverence for his character, was deter¬ 
mined to treat him with the greatest humanity ; 
and by all the marks of personal favour to make 
his life not only tolerable, but easy to him : yet 
all that he could do had no other effect on Cicero 
than to make him think and speak sometimes 
favourably of the natural clemency of their master 
and to entertain some hopes from it that he woulV 
one day be persuaded to restore the public liberty ; 
but exclusive of that hope, he never mentions his 
government bu t as a real tyranny, or his person 

* Ep. i’am. vi. 12. 

« Cum salutationi nos dedlmus omioorum ; qnw St 
hoc etiam frequontius, qnom solebat, quod quasi avem 
albam, videntur bene sontiontem civem videre, ubdo me 
in bibliothecam.—Ibid. vii. 28. 

s Hsh! igitur est nunc vita nostra. Mane salutamus 
domi et bonos viros tnultos, sed tristes, et hos leetoa vlo- 
toroB; qui me quidom perolltciosc ot poramantcr observant. 
ITbl salutatio dofluxlt. Uteris me involvo, ant scribo aut 
lego. Veniunt etiam qnl me audiunt, quasi dootum homi- 
ncm, quia paullo sum, quam ipsi, dootlor. Inde corpori 
omne tenipus datur, Patriam eluxi Jam gravius etdiutius 
qumn uUa mater unioum fiUum.—Ep. Fam. ix. 20. 
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in any other style than as the oppressor of his 
country. 

But he gave a remarkable proof at this time of 
I his being no temporiser, by writing a book in 
I praise of Cato, which he published within a few 
I months after Cato’s death. He seems to have been 
I left a guardian to Cato’s son, as he was also to 
I youjig Lucullus, Cato’s nephew t; and this testi- 
' mony of Cato's friendshif) and judgment of him 
i might induce him the more readily to pay this 
honour to his memory. It was a matter however 
of no small deliberation in what manner he ought 
to treat tlie subject, liis friends advised him not 
to be too* explicit and particular in the detail 
of Cato’s praises, but to content himself with a 
general encomium, for fear of irritating Ciesar, 
hy pushitig the argument too far. In a letter to 
; Atticus, he calls this “ an Archimedean prohlem 
“ but I cannot hit upon anything,” says he, “ that 
those friends of yours will read with pleasure, or 
even with patience ; besides, if I should <lrop 
the account of Cato’s voles and speeches in the 
senate, and of his [lolitical conduct in the state, 
and give u slight commendation only of his con¬ 
stancy and gravity, even this may he more than 
they will care to hear: hut the man cannot he 
jiraised as he deserves unless it be particularly ex- 
j plained how he foretold all that has happened to 
I us; how he took arms to jirevent its ha|)pening, 
ami parted with life rather than see it Iiappen*.” 

Tliese were the tojiics which he. resolved to dis- 
! play with all his force ; and from the accounts 
i given of the work by autiquity, it appears that he 
I had spared no ]>aius to adorn it, but extolled Cato’s 
' virtue and character to the skies'*. 

Tile book was soon spread into all hands ; and 
! Cn-sar, instead of expressing any resentment, 
affected to be much pleased with it, yet declared 
that he would answer it; and llirtius, in the 
meanwhile, drew up a little piece in the form of 
a letter to Cicero, filled with oljjections to Cato’s 
character, hut with high compliments to Cicero 
himself, which (hcero took care to make public, 
and calls it a specimen of what Caesar’s work was 
like to be**. Brutus also composed and published 
a piece on the same subject, as well as another 
friend of Cicero, Fabius Callus'^; but these were 
I but little considered in comparison of Cicero’s : 
and Bratus had made some mistakes in his 
account of the transactions in which Cato had 


been concerned, especially in the debates on 
Catiline’s plot, in which he had given him the first 
part and merit, in derogation even of Cicero 
himself*'. 

Cajsar’s answer was not published till the next 
year, upon his return from Spain, after the defeat' 
of Pompey’s sons. It was a laboured invective, 
answering Cicero’s book paragraph by paragraph, 
and accusing Cato with ail the art and force of 
his rhetoric, as if in a public trial before judges', 
yet with expressions of great respect _ towards 
Cicero, whom, for his virtues and abilities, he 
compared to Pericles and ’Pheramenes of Athens*; 
and in a letter upon it to Balbns, which was shown 
by his order to Cicero, he said, that by the frequent 
reading of Cicero’s Cato, he was grown more 
copious, but after he had read Brutus’s, thought 
himself even eloquent*. 

These two rival pieces were much celebrated in 
Borne, and had their several admirers, as different 
parties and interests disposed men to favour the sub¬ 
ject or the author of each; and it is certain, that they 
were the principal cause of establishing and pro¬ 
pagating that veneration whicVi posterity has since 
jiaid to the memory of Cato. For his name being 
tlirown into controversy in that critical period of 
the fate of Rome, by the patron of liberty on the 
one side, and the oppressor of it on the other, 
became of course a hind of political test to all 
succeeding ages, and a peqietual argument of dis- 
jmte between the frienils of lil)erty and the flat¬ 
terers of power. But if we consider his character 
without prejudice, he was certainly a great and 
worthy man—a friend to truth, virtue, liberty; 
yet falsely measuring all duty by the absurd rigour 
of the stoical rule, he was generally disappointed 
of the end whfth he sought by it—the happiness 
both of Lis private and public life. In his private 
conduct he was severe, morose, inexorable—banish¬ 
ing all the softer affections as natural enemies to 
justice, and as suggesting false motives of acting 
from favour, elemeney, and compassion ; in public 
affairs he was the same—had but one rule of 
policy—to adhere to what was right, without 
regard to times or circumstances, or even to a 
force that could control him ; for instead of 
managing the power of the great, so as to mitigate 
the ill, or extract any good iVom it, he was urging 
it always to acts of violence by a perpetual defiance; 
so that, with the best intentions in the world, he 
often did great harm to the republic. This was 


1 Ad Att. xiii. B.—IJe Pin. iii. 2. 

' Soit de Catono irpd/SAiiyao cst. Non asso- 

r ut seribain, quod tui eimviva* non niudo libcntcr. 
etian; a;quo animo Icxero jiossint. Quin etinm si a 
sententiis ejus dictis, si ab oiiini voluutato, coiiNiIilt<qut! 
qua? do reimblica halmit, recedora; quo volim 

gravitatum conatantiainquo ejus laudaro, hoc ipsum 
Hieavcrua sit. Bed vero laiidari ille vir non iKitost.nisi ba-o 
oriiata sint, quod lile ea, qua; nunc sunt, ct futura viderit, 
et no Beront oontenderit, ot fucta no vidorot, vltoui rcli- 
quorit—Ad Att. xli. 4. 

* M. Ciceronis Ubm, quo Catonom coelo ajquavit, *o.— 
Tacit. Ann. iv. 34, 

•’ Qualls futura sit Caeijaris vituperatio contra lauda- 
tionom moam perspexi ox eo libro, quoni llirtius ad mo 
misit, !■ quo coUigit vltia Catonis, sod cum maximls 
laudibus nicis. Itaque misi librtira ad Musoam, ut tuis 
librariis daret. Volo eum divuigari, Ac.—Ad Att. xii. 
40.41. 

' Catonom tuom mihi mttte. Cuplo onini legere.—Ep. 
Fam. vii. 24. 


his general beliaviour ; yet, from some particular 
facts explained above, it appears that his strength 
of mind was not always impregnable, but had its 
weak places of pride, ambition, and party zeal, 

4 Catonom priniuin sontentiaui putut do animudversiotio 
dixiSHc, qiiiim umucs unto dlxorant praitcr Caesarem, Ac. 
—Ad Att. xii. 21. 

I'min this amt other particulars which are mentioned 
in tlie same Jotter, wo may observe, tliat JSaUust i'ad j>ro- 
Iwlily taken his account of the debates nixm Catiline’s 
“ accomplices,'■ from Brutus’s /.{A' q/' Cato, and chosen to 
copy even his mistakes, rather than do justice to Cicero on 
that occasion. 

' Ciceroiiia libro—quid aliud dictator Ciesar, quam 
rescripta oratiune, vciut apud Jndioes respoudit?—'tacit. 
Ann. iv. .34; Quintil. iii. 7. 

f Pint, in Cio. 

* I-cgl epistolam: mutta do meo Catone, quo swpissime 
Icgeudo so dicit copiosiorcni factum ; Hruti Catone lecto, 
sc slbi visam disortum.—Ad Att. xiii. 46. 
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which, when managed and flattered to a certain 
point, would betray him sometimea into measures 
contrary to his oiflinary rule of right and truth. 
The last act of his life was agreeable to his nature 
and philosophy: when he could no longer be what 
he had been, or when tlie ills of life overbalanced 
the good, which, by the principles of bis sect, was 
a just cause for dying*", he put an end to his life 
with a spirit and resulution which would make one 
imagine that he was glad to have found an occasion 
of dying in his proper character. On the whole, 
his life was rather admirable than amiable—fit to 
be praised rather than imitated*. 

As soon as Cicero had published his “ Cato,” he 
wrote his piece called “ the Orator,” at the request 
of Brutus, containing the plan or delineation of 
what he himself esteemed the most perfect eloquence 
or manner of speaking. He calls it the fifth part or 
book, designed to complete the argument of his 
“ Brutus,” and the other three on the same subject. 
It was received with great approbation ; and in a 
letter to Lepta, who had complimented him upon 
it, he declares, that whatever judgment he had in 
speaking, he had thrown it all into that work, and 
was content to risk his reputation on the merit 
of it*". 

He now likewise spoke that famous speech of 
thanks to Ceesar for the pardon of M. Marcellus, 
which was granted upon the intercession of the 
senate. Cicero had a particular friendship with 
all the family of the Marcelli, but especially with 
this Marcus, who, from the defeat of* Pompey at 
Pharsalia, retired to Mitylene in Lesbos, where he 
lived witli so much ease and satisfaction to himself 
in a philosophical retreat, that Cicero, as it appears 
from his letters, was forced to use all his art and 
authority to persuade him to returh, and take the 
benefit of that grace which they had been labour¬ 
ing to obtain for him*. But how the affair was 
transacted we may learn from Cicero’s account of 
it to Serv. Sulpicius, - who was then proconsul 
of Greece. “ Your condition,” says he, “is 
better than ours in this particular, that you dare 
venture to write your grievances—we cannot even 
do that with safety ; not through any fault of the 
conqueror, than whom nothing can be more 
moderate, but of victory itself, which in civil wars 
is always insolent. We have had the advantage 
of you however in one thing—^in being acquainted 
a little sooner than you with the pardon of your 
colle ague Marcellus ; or rather, indeed, in seeing 

•> In quo enim plura sunt, qua? secundum naturum sunt, 
hiijus otHciuiii est in vita nianore: in quo aiitcm nut sunt 
pUira contraria, aut fore videntur, hujusolficium est o vita 
excodere.—be Fin. lil. 18. 

Vetus est enim; nbi non sis, qui fuerls, non esse our 
veils vivora—Ep. Earn. vii. .3. 

i Cato sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriundi nnetnm so 
esse gaiidcret.—Cum vero causam Justam deus Ipse de- 
derit, ut tune hocruti, nunc Catoni, &e.—'fuse, ttuwst. 
1. 30. 

Catoni—moriundum potius, quam tynumi vultug adspi- 
ciondus fuit.—be Offio. 1. .31. 

Non immaturus decessit: vixit enim, quantum debuit 
vivorc.—Bence. Consol, ad Marc. 20. 

* Jta tres erunt, bo Oratoro: quortus Brutus : quintus, 
Orator.—be biv. ii. 1. ‘ 

Oratorem meum tantoporo a tc probori, vehementcr 
gaudeo: mihl quidem sic porsuadeo, me quiequid babu- 
erlm Judlcii in dlcendo, in ilium librura oontulisso.—Ep. 
Earn. vi. 18. 

I Bp. Fatn. Iv. r, 8, 9. 


bow the whole affair passed ; for I would have yon | 
believe, that from the beginning of these miseries, 
or ever since the public right has been decided by 
arms, there has nothing been done besides this 
with any dignity. For Ciesar himself, after having 
complained of the moroseness of Marcellus, for so 
he called it, and praised in the strongest terms the 
equity and prudence of your conduct, presently 
declared, beyond all our hopes, that whatever 
offence he had received from the man, he could 
refuse nothing to the intex’cession of the senate. 
What the senate did was this : upon the mention 
of Marcellus by Piso, bis brother Caius having 
thrown himself at Caesar’s feet, they all rose up 
and went forward in a supplicating manner towards 
Caesar: in short, this day’s work appeared to roe 
so decent, that I could not help fancying that 1 
saw tlie image of the old republic reviving : when 
all, therefore, who were asked their opinions liefore 
me, bad returned thanks to Ctesar, exce))ting 
Volcatius (for he declared that he would not have 
done it, though he had been in Marccllus’s place), 

I, as soon as 1 was called upon, changed my mind, 
for 1 had resolved with myself to observe an 
eternal silence, not through any laziness, but the 
loss of my former dignity ; but Ca:sar’s greatness 
of mind, and the laudable zeal of the senate, gut 
tlie better of my resolution. 1 gave thanks there¬ 
fore to Ctesar iu a long speech, and have deprived 
myself by it, I fear, on other occasions, of that 
honest quiet, which was my only comfort in these 
unhappy times ; but since I have hitherto avoided 
giving him offence, and if 1 had always continued 
silent, he would have interpreted it, jierhaps, us a 
proof of my taking the republic to be ruined, I 
shall speak for the future not often, or rather very 
seldom, so as to manage at the same time both his 
favour aud my own leisure for study"’.” 

Ca:sar, though he saw the senate unanimous in . 
their |)etition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to 
call for the particular opinion of every senator 
upon it, a method never practised except in cases 
of debate, and where the house was divided : but 
he wanted the usual tribute of flattery upon this 
act of grace, and had a mind probably to make an 
experiment of Cicero’s temper, and to draw from 
him especially some incense on the occasion ; nor 
was he disappointed of his aim, for Cicero, touched 
by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act 
itself, on the account of his friend, returned thanks 
to him in a speech, which, though made upon the 
spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of senti¬ 
ment, and politeness of compliment, is superi or to 
anything extant of the kind iu all antiquity. 
many fine things which are said in it of CsesM, 
have given some handle indeed for a charge of 
insincerity against Cicero : but it must be remem¬ 
bered that he was delivering a speech of thanks 
not only for himself, but in the name and at the 
desire of the senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embellishments of oratory, and that 
all his compliments are grounded on a supposition 
that Ceesar intended to restore the republic, of 
which he entertained no small hopes at this time, 
as he signifies in a letter to one of Caesar’s prin¬ 
cipal friends". This therefore he recommends, 
Ep. Fam. iv. 4. 

" Sperare tamon vidoor, Ceesarl, collegie nostro, fore 
curie et esse, ut habeomus aliquam rempublicam,—Ep'. 
Fam, xiii. 88. 
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enforces, and requires from him in his speech, 
with the spirit of an old Roman; and no reason¬ 
able man will think it strange that so free an 
address to a conqueror, in the height of all his 
power, should want to be tempered with some few 
strokes of flattery. But the following passage 
from the oration itself will justify the truth of 
what I am saying. 

“ If this,” says he, “ Ctesar, was to be tTie end 
of your immortal acts, that after conquering all 
your enemies, you should leave the republic in the 
condition in which it now is ; consider, I beseech 
you, whether your divine virtue would not excite 
rather an admiration of you than any real glory ; 
for glory is the illustrious fame of many and great 
services either to our friends, our country, or to 
the whole race of mankind. This part, therefore, 
still remains ; there is one act more to be per¬ 
formed by you, to establish the republic again, 
that you may reap the benefit of it yourself in 
peace and prosperity. When you have paid this 
debt to your country, and fulfilled the ends of your 
j nature by a satiety of living, you may then tell us, 

I if you please, that you have lived long enough; 

I yet what is it after all that we cun really call long, 

! of which there is an end? for when that end is 
once come, all past pleasure is to he reckoned ns 
nothing, since no more of it is to be expected. 
Though your mind, I know, was never coutept 
with these narrow bounds of life which nature has 
assigned to us, but inflamed always with an ardent 
love of immortality : nor is this indeed to be con¬ 
sidered as your life, which is comprised in this 
hody and breath ; but that—that I say, is your 
life which is to flourish in the memory of all ages, 
which posterity will cherish, and eternity itself 
propagate. It is to this that you must attend, to 
this tiiat you must form yourself, which has many 
flings already to admire, yet wants something 
still that it may praise in you. Tosterity will be 
amazed to hear and read of your commands, 
provinces ; the Rhine, the Ocean, the Nile; your 
innumerable battles, incredible victories, infinite 
monuments, splendid triumphs: but unless this 
city be established again by your wisdom and coun¬ 
cils, your name indeed will wander far and wide, 
yet will have no certain seat or place at last where 
to fix itself. There will be also amongst those who 
are yet unborn the same controversy that has been 
amongst us ; when some will extol your actions 
to the skies, others, perhaps, will find something 
defective in them; and that one thiqg above all, 
if you should not extinguish this flame of civil 
wy, by restoring liberty to your country; for the 
one may be looked upon as the effect of fate, but 
the other is the certain act of wisdom. Pay a 
reverence, therefore, to those judges who will pass 
judgment upon you in ages to come, and with less 
partiality, perhaps, than we, since they will neither 
be biassed by affection or party, nor prejudiced by 
hatred or envy to you : and though this, ns some 
falsely imagine, -should then have no relation to 
you, yet it concerns you certainly at the present, 
to act in such a manner that no oblivion may ever 
obscure the lustre of your praises. Various were 
the inclinations of the citizens, and their opinions 
wholly divided; nor did we diflfer only in sen¬ 
timents and wishes, but in arms also and camps; 
the merits of the cause were dubious, and the 
contention between two celebrated leaders i many 


doubted what was the best; many what was con¬ 
venient ; many what was decent; some also what 
was lawful,” Sec." 

But though Ceesar took no step towards re¬ 
storing, the republic, he employed himself this 
summer in another work of general benefit to 
mankind, the reformation of the calendar, by 
accommodating the course of the year to the exact 
course of the sun, from which it had varied so 
widely as to occasion a strange confusion in all 
their accounts of time. 

The Roman year, from the old institution of 
Numa, was lunar, borrowed from the Greeks, 
amongst whom it consisted of three hundred and 
fifty-four days. Numa added one more to them 
to make the whole number odd, which was thought 
the more fortunate ; and to fill up the deflciency 
of his year to the measure of the solar course, 
inserted likewise or intercalated, after the manner 
of the Greeks, on extraordinary month of twenty- 
two days, every second year, and twenty-three every 
fourth, between the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth day of February r : he committed the care 
of intercalating this month and the supernumerary 
day to the college of priests, who, in progress of 
time, partly by a negligent, partly a superstitious, 
but cliiefly by an arbitrary abuse of their trust, 
used either to drop or insert them, as it was found 
most convenient to themselves or their friends, to 
make the current year longer or shorter^. Tlius 
Cicero, wiieq harassed by a jierpetual course of 
pleading, prayed, that there might be no inter¬ 
calation to lengthen ids fatigue ; and when pro- 
consul of Cilicia, pressed Atticus to exert ail bis 
interest to prevent any intercalation within the 
year, that it mjght not protract his government 
and retard his return to Rome''. Curio, on the 
contrary, wlien he could not persuade the priests 
to prolong the year of his tribunate by an interca¬ 
lation, made that a pretence for abandoning the 
senate, and going over to Cwsar". 

This licence of intercalating introduced the 
confusion above-mentioned, in the computation of 
tlieir time: so that the order of all their months 
was transposed from tlieir stated seasons; the 
winter months carried back into autumn, the 
autumnal into summer: till Ctesar resolved to put 
an end to this disorder by abolishing the source of 
it, the use of intercalations ; and instead of the 
lunar to establish the solar year, adjusted to the 
exact measure of the sun’s revolution in the zodiac, 
or to that period of time in which it returns to 


<• Pro M. Marcell. 8, !>, 10. 

p Tills was usually called iiUercafarit, though Plutarch 
gives It tho niimo of mercedoniu», which none of the 
Uoiiian writers mention, except that Festns spoaks of 
some days under tho title of mcrcedt»iitp, because the 
mcrces or wages of workmen were commonly paid upon 
them. 

a Q.uod institumm pcrlte a Numa postoriorum pontifi- 
cum ncgligcntia dlssolutum est.—^De Leg. ii. 12; Censorin. 
lie Dio Nat. c. 20 ; Macrob. Bat. 1.14. 

' Nos hie In mUltltudine ct celebritate jiidiciomm—ita 
destinomur, ut quotidio vota faciamus no intcrcalctnr.—, 
Ep. Fam. vli. 2. 

Per fortunes primum lllud pricfiilci atquo pricmunl 
qua>BO, nt slmus annul; no intercaletiir quidem.—Ad Att. 
V, 13. 9. 

• Levissimo cnim, quia de interealando non obtlnucrat, 
tronsfuglt ad populum et pro Csrsare loqul ocpit.—^Ep. 
Fam. vlii. 0; Dio, p. 148. 
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the point firom which it set out: and as this, ac¬ 
cording to the astronomers of that age, was sup- 
posed to be three hundred and sixty-iive days and 
six hours, so he divided the days into twelve arti- 
ficiai months ; and to supply the deticiency of the 
six hours, by which they fell short of the sun’s 
complete course, he ordered a day to be inter¬ 
calated after every four years, between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth of February*. 

But to make this new year begin and proceed 
regularly, he was forced’to insert into the current 
year two extraordinary months between November 
and December; the one of thirty-three, the other 
of thirty-four days j besides the ordinary inter¬ 
calary month of twenty-three days, which fell into 
it of course; which were all necessary to till up 
the number of days that were lost to the old year, 
by the omission of intercalations, and to replace 
the months in their proper seasons’*. All this was 
effected by the care and skill of Sosigenes, a cele¬ 
brated astronomer of Alexandria, whom Cmsar had 
brought to Rome for that purpose “ : and a new 
calendar was formed upon it by Flavius a scribe, 
digested according to the order of the Roman fes¬ 
tivals, and the old manner of computing their days 
by calends, ides, and nones ; which was published 
and authorised by the dictator’s edict, not long 
after his return from Africa. This year therefore 
was the longest that Rome had ever known, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen months,* or four hundred and 
forty-five days, and is called the last of the con¬ 
fusion r ; because it introduced the Jiflian or solar 
year, with the commencement of the ensuing 
January ; which ^ntinues in use to this day in all 
Christian countries, without any otlier variation 
than that of the old and new style*. 

Soon after the aflair of Marcmlus, Cicero had 
another occasion of trying both his eloiiuence and 
interest with Cmsar, in the cause of IJgarius ; who 
was now in exile on the account of his having been 
in arms against Csesar in the African war, in which 
be bad borne a considerable command. His two 
brothers however bad always been on Cousar's side; 
and being recommended by Pansa, and warmly 

• This day was called Binextui, from its being a repeti¬ 
tion or duplicate of the sixth of the kalends of March, 
which fell always on tlie 24th; and hence our intercalary 
or leap year is still called Bi$$exlile. 

a Quo autem inagis in posteruni ex Kalendis Januariis 
nobis teraiKirum ratio congrueret, inter Novembrem et 
Decembrem tuensom adjocit duos alios: fultque is annus 
—XV. mensiumcuin intorcalario, quiexconsuetudineeum 
annum incidorat.—Suet. J. Cies. 40. 

* Plin. Hist. Nat. xviil. 25. 

T Adnitcnte sibl M. Fiavio seriba, qnl scriptos dies sin- 
giilos ita ad dictatorem detulit, ut et ordo eornm inveniri 
focillime posset, et invento certus status perseverarct— 
eaque re factum est, ut annus confiisionisultimus in quad- 
rlngentos quadraginta tros dies tonderetur.—Maorob. Sat. 
L 14; Dio, 227. 

Mocrobiiis makes this year to consist of 443 days, but bo 
should have said 44.5, since, according to all accounts, 
ninety days were added to tho old year of 355. 

r This dliference of the old and new style was occasioned 
by a regutation made by Pope Gregory, A. u. 15112, for it 
having been observed, that the computation of the vernal 
equinox was fallen back |ten days from tho time of tho 
council of Nice, when it was found to he on the 2l8t of 
Iktarch; according to which all the festivals of the church 
were then solemnly settled; Pope Gregory, by the advice 
of astronomers, caused ten days to be entirely sunk and 
thrown out of the current year, between tho 4th and isth 
of Ootober. 


supported by Cicero, bad almost prevailed for his 
pardon ; of which Cicero gives the following ac¬ 
count in a letter to Ligarius himself. 

Cicero to JAgarius. 

I would have you to be assured that I employ 
my whole pains, labour, care, study, in procuring 
your restoration: for as 1 have ever had tiie 
greatest affection for you, so the singular piety and | 
love of your brothers, for whom as well as yourself i 
I have always professed the utmost lesteem, never | 
suffer me to neglect any opportunity of my duty | 
and service to you. But what I am now doing, or j 
have done, I would have you learn* from their , 
letters rather than mine; but as to what I hope ! 
and take to be certain in your affair, tliat 1 choose 
to acquaint you with myself: for if any man be 
timorous in great and dangerous events, and fearing ; 
always the worst rather than hoping the be.st, I am 
he ; and if this be a fault, confess myself not to , 
be free from it; yet on the twenty-seventh of No- ^ 
vember, when, at the desire of your brothers 1 had 
been early with Ciesar, and gone through tlie : 
trouble and indignity of getting access and au¬ 
dience ; when your brotliers and relations bad j 
thrown themselves at his feet, and I had said 
what your cause and circumstances required, I | 
came away persuaded that your jiardon was cer- | 
tain : which I collected not only from CiiJsar’s : 
discourse, which was mild and generous, but from ■ 
his eyes and looks, and many other signs, wlilch I , 
could better observe than descrilm. It is your part, i 
therefore, to behave yourself with firmness and 1 
courage ; and as you have home the more turliulent ! 

■ part prudently, to bear this calmer state of things ■ 
cheerfully : 1 shall continue still to take the same j 
pains in your affairs as if there was the greatest 
difficulty in them, and will heartily supplicate in I 
your behalf, as I have hitherto done, not onl^ ^ 
Ctesar himself, but alt his friends whom I have I 
ever found most affectionate to me. Adieu*.” | 

While Ligarius’s affair was in this hopeful way, | 
Q. Tubero, who had an old quarrel with him, being ] 
desirous to obstruct his pardon, and knowing 
Cmsar to be particularly exasperated against all 
those who, through an obstinate aversion to him, 
had renewed the war in Africa, accused him in the 
usual forms of an uncommon zeal and violence in 
prosecuting that war. Cmsar privately encouraged 
the prosecution, and ordered the cause to be tried 
in the forum, where be sat upon it in person, 
strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and 
determined to lay hold on any plausible pretence 
for condemning him : but the force of Cicerb’s 
eloquence, exerted with all his skill in a cause 
which he had much at heart, got the better of all 
his prejudices, and extorted a pardon from him 
against his will. 

The merit of this speech is too well known, to 
want to be enlarged upon here : those who read it 
will find no reason to charge Cicero with flattery : 
but the free spirit which it breathes in the face of 
that power to which it was suing for mercy, must 
give a great idea of the art of the speaker who 
could deliver such bold truths without offence ; as 
well as of the generosity of the judge, who heard | 
them not only with patience but approbation. 

“ Observe, Csesar,” says he, “ with what fidelity 

« Ep, Fam. vl. 14. 
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I plead Ligarius’a cause, when I betray even my 
own by it. O that admirable clemency, worthy to 
be celebrated by every kind of praise, letters, monu¬ 
ments ! M. Cicero defends a criminal before you, 
by proving him not to have been in those senti¬ 
ments, in which he owns himself to have been : nor 
does he yet fear your secret thoughts, or while he 
is pleading for another, what may occur to you 
about himself. See, 1 say, how little he is afraid 
of you. See with what a courage and gaiety of 
speaking your generosity and wisdom inspire me. 
1 will raise my voice to such a pitch that the 
whole Roman people may hear me. After the war 
was not onl^ begun, Csesar, but in great measure 
finished, when I was driven by no necessity, I went 
by choice and judgment to join myself with those 
who had taken arms against you. Before whom 
do I say this ? why before him who, though he 
knew it to be true, yet restored me to the republic, 
before he had even seen me ; who wrote to me 
from Egypt, that 1 should be the same man that 1 
had always been ; and when he was the only em¬ 
peror within the dominion of Rome, suffered me 
to be the other, and to hold ray laurelled fasces as 
long us I thought them worth holding—Do 
you then, Tubero, call Ligarius’s conduct wicked ? 
for what reason ? since that cause has never yet 
been culled by that name : some indeed call it 
mistake, others fear ; those who s)icak more se¬ 
verely, hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; or ift 
the worst, rashness ; but no man besides you has 
ever called it wickedness. For my part were I to 
invent a proper and genuine name for our calamity, 
1 should take it for a kind of fatality that had 
poss(;ssed the unwary minds of men ; so that none 
can think it strange that all human counsels were 
overruled by a divine necessity. Call us then, if 
you please, unhappy ; though we can never be so 
under this contpieror : but 1 speak not of us who 
survive, but of those who fell; let them be ambi¬ 
tious ; let them be angry; let them be obstinate ; 
but let not the guilt of crime, of fury, of parri¬ 
cide, ever be charged on Cn. Pompey, and on 
many of those who died with him. W’hen did we 
ever hear any such thing from you, Csesar } or 
what other view had you in the war, than to defend 
yourself from injury ?—^you considered it, from the 
first, not as a war, but a secession ; not as a 
hostile but civil dissention : where both sides 
wished well to the republic; yet through a differ¬ 
ence, partly of counsels, partly of inclinations, 
deviated from the common good : the dignity of 
the leaders was almost equal; though not perhaps 
of those who followed them ; the cause was then 
dubious, since there was something which one might 
approve on either side ; but now, that must needs 
be thought the best which the gods have favoured; 
and after the experience of your clemency, who 
can be disjdeased with that victory in which no 
man fell who was not actually in arms'.” 

The speech was soon made public, and greedily 
bought by all. Atticus was extremely pleased with 
it, and very industrious in recommending it; so 
that Cicero says merrily to him by letter,—“ You 
have sold my Ligarian speech finely : whatever I 
write for the future, I will make you the pub¬ 
lisher and again, “ your authority, I perceive, 
has made my little oration famous : for Balbus and 


*> I’ro Ligft:. 3, 


Oppius write me word thift flief «re wonderfully 
taken with it, and have sent a coi^to CKsar**.” 
The success which it met with made Tdiero 
ashamed of the figure that he made in it, so that he 
applied to Cicero to have something inserted in 
his favour, with the mention of his wife, and some 
of his family, who were Cicero’s near relations; 
but Cicero excused himself, “ because the speech 
was got abroad: nor had he a mind,” he says, 

“ to make any apology for Tubero’s conduct'.” 

Ligarius was a man of distinguished zeal for the 
liberty of his country, which was the reason both 
of Cicero’s pains to preserve, and of Ctesar’s 
averseness to restore him. After his return he 
lived in great confidence with Brutus, who found 
him a fit person to bear a part in the conspiracy 
against Ccesar ; but happening to be taken ill near 
the time of its execution, when Brutus, in a visit 
to him, began to lament that he was fallen sick in 
a very unlucky hour; Ligarius, raising himself 
presently upon his elbow, and taking Brutus by 
the hand, rephed: “ Yet still, Brutus, if you mean 
to do anything worthy of yourself, I am well ^ 
nor did he disappoint Brutus’s opinion of him, for 
we find him afterwards in the list of the conspira¬ 
tors. 

In the end of the year, Caesar was called away in 
great haste into Spain, to oppose the attempts of 
Pompey’s sons, who, by the credit of their father’s 
name, were become masters again of all that pro¬ 
vince ; and with the remains of the troops which 
Labienus, Varus, and the otlier chiefs who escaped, 
had gathered up from Africa, were once more in 
condition to try the fortune of tl^ field with hips : 
where the great danger to whiclRie was exposed 
from this last effort of a broken party, shows how 
desperate his case must have been, if Pompey 
himself, with an entire aud_veteran army, had first 
made choice of this country for the scene of the 
war. 

Cicero all this while passed his time with little 
satisfaction at home, being disappointed of the 
ease and comtbrt which he expected 
* marriage: his children, 

c jiiijus imagine, while their own 

cjESAK mother was living, would not easily 

DicTAToa III. Bear with a young mother-in-law in 
KT the house with them. The son es- 
ruNHiir. IV. pecially was pressing to get a par- 
siNK c-oa- ticnlar appointment settled for his 
i,itoA. maintenance, and to have leave also 

»i. .KMiMus Spain, and make a campaign 

Csesar, whither his cousin Quin- 
' tus was already gone : Cicero did not 
approve this project, and endeavoured by all means 
to dissuade him from it, representing to him that 
it would naturally draw a just reproach upon them, i 
for not thinking it enough to quit their former 
party, unless they fought against it too ; and that 
he would not be pleased to see his cousin more 


^ Ligarlanani pricclaro vendidisti. Postbao quicquid 
scripsero, tibi prKconiiim duferam_Ad Att. xiii. 12. 

Llgarianam, ut video, prasilare auctoritas tua commen- 
davlt. Beripsit enim ad me Balbus ot Oppius, miriftce so 
probaro, ob camquocauBamadCa-sarem earn so oratluncu- 
1am misisse..—Ibid. 19. 

' Ad Ligarionam do uxore Tuberonis, et privigna, neque 
possum jam addere, est enira ros pervulgata, nequo Tuboi^ 
onom volo defendere. Miriftce est enim fluAoJTio*.—^Ibid. 
20. 1 Flut. in Brut. 


•• Ibid. 0. 
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regarded there than himself; and promising withal, 
ifhe would consent to stay, to make him an ample 
and honourable allowances. This diverted him 
from the thoughts of Spain, though not from the 
desire of removing from his father, and taking a 
separate house in the city, with a distinct family 
of his own; but Cicero thought it best to send 
him to Athens, in order to spend a few years in 
the study of philosophy and polite letters ; and to 
make the proposal agreeable, offered him an ap¬ 
pointment that would enable him to live as splen¬ 
didly as any of the Roman nobility who then 

I resided there, Bibulus, Acidinus, or Messala''. 

I This scheme was accepted, and soon after executed, 
and young Cicero was sent to Athens with two of 
his father’s freedmen, L. Tullius Montanus, and 
Tullius Marcianus, as the intendants and counsellors 
of his general conduct, while the particular direc¬ 
tion of his studies was left to the principal philo¬ 
sophers of the place, and above all, to Cratippus, 
the chief of the Peripatetic sect'. 

In this uneasy state both of his private and 
public life, he was oppressed by a new and most 
cruel affliction—the death of his beloved daughter 
Tullia, which happened soon after her divorce 
from Dolabella, whose manners and humour were 
entirely disagreeable to her. Cicero had long been 
deliberating with himself and his friends, whether 
Tullia should not first send the divorce, but a 
prudential regard to Dolabella’s power and interest 
with Csesar, which was of use to him in these 
times, Bel!ms to have withheld him. ■* The ease 
was the same with Dolabella; he was willing 
enough to par^^nth Tullia, but did not care to 
break with Cicero, whose friendship was a credit 
to him, and whom gratitude obliged him to observe 
and reverence, since Cicero had twice defended 
and preserved him in capital causes'; so that it 
seems most probable that the divorce was of an 
amicable kind, and executed at last by the consent 
of both sides ; for it gave no apparent interruption 
to the friendship between Cicero and Dolabella, 
which they carried on with tlie same show of 
affection and professions of respect towards each 
other, as if the relation had still subsisted. 

Tullia died in childbed at her husband’s house 
which confirms the probability of tlieir agreement 
in the divorce : it is certain, at least, that she died 


s De riispania duo attuli; priinum idem, quod tibi, me 
vereri vitnperutionem: non satis cssc si Iiwc anna rellquis- 
BcmuH? etiaiii contraria ? doinde foro ut anRoretur, cum 
a fratre fumiliaritate et omnf gratia vincerotur. Veiim 
magis liboralitate utl mea quom sua UberUite.—Ad Att. 
xii. 7. 

i* Prrestabo nee lUbnlum, nee Acidinum, noo Messalam, 
qnoB Atlienis futuros audio, majores suinptus focturos, 
quam quod ex eis meroedibus accipiotur.—Ibid. 32. 

i L. TuUium Montanum nosti, qui eum Cicerone profec- 
tus est_^Ibld. .’>2, A3. 

Quanquam te, Marce fili, annum jamaudiontem Cratip- 
pum. Ate_^De tMf. i. J; ii. 2. 

^ Te oro ut de hao miscra cogites—melius quidom In 
pessimis nihil fuit diBCidio-.-nuno quidem ipse videtur 
dennneiare—placet mihl igitur, ct Idem tibl nimcium 
remitti, Ao.—Ad Att. xi. 23 ; ibid. 3. 

Quod scrips! do nuncip remittendo, quw sit istins vis hoc 
tempore, et quw concitatlo multitudlnis, ignoro. 8i me- 
tuendus iratus est, quies tamcn ah illo fortasse uasoctur. 
—Ep. Fam. xiv. 13. 

> CuJuB ego salutem duobus capitis judloUs summa oon- 
tentione defend!,—Ep. Fam. ill. 10. 

Flut. biClo. 


in Rome, where Cicero was detained (be says) 
by the expectation of the birth, and to receive the 
first payment of her fortune back again from 
Dolabella, who was then in Spain : she was de¬ 
livered, as it was thought, very happily, and sup¬ 
posed to be out of danger, when an unexpected 
turn in her case put an end to her life, to the 
inexpressible grief of her father”. 

We have no account of the issue of this birth, 
which writers confound with that which happened 
three years before, when she was delivered at the 
end of seven months of a puny male child ; but 
whether it was from the first, or the second time 
of her lying-in, it is evident that shq left a son 
by Dolabella, who survived her, and whom Cicero 
mentions more than once in his letters to Atticus, 

I by the name of Lentitffts” : desiring him to visit 
the child, and see a due care taken of him, and to 
assign him what number of servants he thought 
proper r. 

Tullia was about two-and-thirty years old at the 
time of her deatli; and by the few hints which are 
left of her character, appears t<? have been an 
excellent and admirable woman : she was most 
affectionately and piously observant of her father ; 
and to the usual graces of her sex, having added 
the more solid accomplishments of knowledge and 
polite letters, was qualified to be the companion, 

well as the delight of his age, and was justly 
esteemed, not only as one of the best, but the most 
learned of the Roman ladies. It is not strange, 
therefore, that tlie loss of such a daughter, in tlic 
prime of her life, and the most comfortless season 
of his own, should affect him with all that grief, 
which the greatest calamity could imprint on a 
temper naturally timid and desponding. 

Plutarch tells us that the philosophers came 
from all parts to comfort him ; liut that can hardly 
be true, except of those who lived in Rome, or in 
his own family; for his first care was, to shun all 
company as much as he could, by removing to 
Atticus’s house, where he lived chiefly in the 
library, endeavouring to relieve his mind by turn¬ 
ing over every book which he could meet with, on 
the subject of moderating grief i; but finding his 
residence here too public, and a greater resort to 

” Meltomw tenuit omniuo Tnllia’ mem partus: sed cum 
ea, quemadmiidiim spero, satis iinna sit, tcaicor tanien, 
diini a Uulabeilm proeuratoribus vxigam priuiam pun- 
sioiiiun.—Ep. Fam. vi. 18. 

The father’s names were Piiblins Cornelius Lentiilus 
Dolabella; the two last Iming Hurnoiuos acquired perhaps 
by adoption, and distinguishing the different branches of 
the Cornelian family. 

i> Veiim aliquando, cum erit tunm oommodum, Lentu- 
lum puerum visas, eique do mancipiis, qum tlbi videbitur, 
atti-ibuas.—Ad Att. xii. 28. 

Quod Lentulum invisis, valde gratum.—^Ibid. 30; It. 18. 
jV.il. Mr. Bayle declares himself surprised, to find Atco- 
niua Paul, to ill-informed of the hieiory of Tullia, at to tell 
ut, that after Pito't death, the teat married to P, Lentulut, 
and died in child-bed at hit houte: in which short Recount 
there is contained, he says, two or three liet. But Plutarch 
confirms the samo account; and the mistake will rest at 
last, not on Ascnnliis, but on Mr. Bayle himself, who did 
not reflect, from the authority of those ancients, that X>en- 
tuliis was one of Dolabella's names, by which he was called 
indifferently, as well as by any ef the rest.—Bayle, Diction. 
Artie. TvhUA, note It. 

<1 Me miht non defuisse tu testis es, nihil enim de mwroro 
minuendo ab ullo scriptum est, quod qoo non domi turn 
Icgerim.—Ad Att. xU. 14. 
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him than he could bear, he retired to Astura, one 
of his seats near Antium, a little island on the 
Latian shore, at the mouth of a river of the same 
name, covered with woods and groves, cut out into 
shady walks ; a scene of all others the fittest to 
indulge melancholy, and where he could give a free 
course to his grief. “ Here,” says he, ” I live 
without the speech of man : every morning early 
1 hide myself in the thickest of the wood, and 
never come out till the evening; next to yourself, 
nothing is so dear to me as this solitude: my 
whole conversation is with books, yet that is some¬ 
times interrupted by my tears, which I resist as 
well as 1 cap, but am not yet able to do much'.” . 

Atticus urged him to quit this retirement, and 
divert himself with business, and the coinj)any of 
his friends ; and put him ||fently in mind, that, by 
afllictitig himself so immoderately, he would hurt 
his character, and give jteople a handle to censure 
his weakness ; to which he makes the following 
answer: 

“ As to what you write, that you are afraid lest 
the excess of my grief shoidd lessen my credit and 
authority; 1 do not know what men would have 
of me. Is it that I should not grieve? that is 
impossible : or that 1 should not be oppressed 
with grief ? who was ever less so ? When I took 
refuge at your house, was any man ever denied 
access to me ? or did any one ever come who had 
reason to complain of me ? 1 went from you \o 

Astura, where those gay sparks who find fault 
with me are not able even to read so much us 1 
have written. How well, is nothing to the purpose; 
yet it is of a kind which nobody eould write, with 
a disordered mind. 1 spent a month in my gardens 
about Rome, where I received all who came with 
the same easiness as before. At this very moment, 
while I am employing my whole time in reading 
and writing, those who are with me arc more 
fatigued with their leisure than 1 with my pains. 
If any one asks why I am not at Rome ? because 
it is vacation time: why not in some of my villas 
more suitable to the season ? because 1 could not 
easily bear so much company. 1 am where he who 
has the best house at Raiee chooses to be in this 
part of the year. When 1 come to Rome, nobody 
shall find anything amiss, either in my looks or 
discourse. As to tliat cheerfulness with wliich we 
used to season the misery of these times, 1 have 
lost it, indeed, for ever, but will never part with 
my constancy and firmness, either of mind or 
speech",” fkc. 

All his other friends •Ivere very oflScion.s, like¬ 
wise, in making their compliments' of condolence, 
and administering arguments of comfort to him : 
among the rest, Csesar himself, in the hurry of 
his atfairs in Spain, wrote him a letter on the 
occasion, dated from Hispalis, the last of April*. 
Brutus wrote another, so friendly and affectionate, 
that it greatly moved him”. Luccems, also,j)n^ 

' In hac sulitudine oaroo omnium oolloqiiio, cumque 
mano In silvam me ahstrusi donsam ct asperam. non exeo 
iiido ante vesperum. Secundum to, nihil mihi amicius 
sulitudine. In ca mihl umnis sermo est cum Uteris; ouin 
taraen interpellat fietus; cui repugno quoad i>oseiun, sed 
adliuc pares non sumus.—Ad Att. 16, 

■ Ad Att. xii. 40. 

* A Cecsare Uteras accept oonsolatarias, datas prid. Kal. 
Mail. Hispali.~Ad Att. xiii. 20. 

' a Urutl literte scriptai ot prudenter et amice, multas 
tamen mihi lacrymas attulerunt.~Ibid. xii. 13. 


of the most esteemed writers of that age, sent him 
two; the first to condole, the second to expostu¬ 
late with him, for persevering to cherish an un¬ 
manly and useless grief ” : but the following letter 
of Ser. Sulpicius is thought to be a masterpiece 
of the consolatory kind. 

Scr. Sulpicius to M. T- Cicero. 

“ I was exceedingly concerned, as indeed I ought 
to be, to hear of the death of your daughter Tullia, 
which I looked upon as an affliction common to 
us both. If I had been with you, I would have 
made it my business to convince you what a real 
share I take in your grief. Though that kind of 
con.sulation is but wretched and lamentable, as it is 
to be performed by friends and relations, who are 
overwhelmed with grief, and cannot enter upon 
their task without tears, and seem to want cpmfort 
rather themselves, than to be in condition to ad¬ 
minister it to others. I resolved, therefore, to write 
you in short, what occurred upon it to my own 
mind : not that 1 imagined that the same things 
would not occur also to you, but that the force of 
your grief might possibly hinder your attention to 
them. What reason is there, then, to disturb 
yourself so immoderately on this melancholy occa¬ 
sion ? Consider how fortune has already treated 
us : how it has deprived us of what ought to be as 
dear to us as children ; our country, credit, dig¬ 
nity, honours. After so miserable a loss as this, 
what addition can it possibly make to our grief, to 
suffer one misfortune more ? or how can a mind, 
after being exercised in such trials, not grow cal¬ 
lous, and think everything else ^f inferior value 
But is it for your daughter’s sake that you grieve ? 
Yet how often piust yon necessarily reflect, as I 
myself frequently do, that those cannot be said to 
be hardly dealt with, whose lot it has been in these 
times, without sufl'ering any affliction, to exchange 
life for death ! For what is there in our present 
circumstances that could give her any great invi¬ 
tation to live ? What business ? what hopes ? 
what prospect of comfort before her ? Was it to 
pass her days in the married state, with some 
young man of the first quality (for you, 1 know, 
on the account of your dignity, might have chosen 
what son-in-law yon jdeased out of all our youth, 
to whose fidelity you might safely have trusted 
her) ? Was it then for the sake of bearing children, 
whom she might have had the pleasure to see 
flourishing afterwards, in the enjoyment of their 
paternal fortunes, and rising gradually to all the 
honours of the state, and using the liberty to which 
they were born, in the protection of their fKends 
and clients ? But what is there of all this which 
was not taken away before it was even given to 
her ? But it is an evil, you’ll say, to lose our 
children. It is so; yet it is much greater to suffer 
what we now endure. I (cannot help mentioning 
one thing, which has given me no small comfort, 
and may help also, perhaps, to mitigate your grief. 
On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from 
.^gina towards Megara, 1 began to contemplate 
the prospect of the countries around me. Aigina 
was behind, Megara before me ;—Pirseeus on the 
right, Corinth on the left; all which towns, once 
famous and flourishing, now lie overturned, and 
buried in their ruins. Upon this sight, I could not 

* Ep. Fam. v. 13, 14. 
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bat think presently within myself, Alas ! how do 
we poor mortals fret and vex ourselves, if aay of 
our friends happen to die, or to be killed, whose 
life is yet so short, when the carcasses of so many 
noble cities' lie here exposed before me in one 
view ? Why wilt thou not then command thyself, 
Servius, and remember that thou art born a man ? 
BeUeve me, I was not a little confirmed by this 
contemplation. Try the force of it, therefore, if 
you please, upon yourself, and imagine the same 
prospect before your own eyes. But to come 
nearer home:—When yon consider how many of 
our greatest men have perished lately at once— 
what destruction has been made in the empire — 
what havoc in all the provinces—how can you be 
so much shocked, to be deprived of the fleeting 
breath of one little woman, who, if she had not 
died at this time, must necessarily have died a few 
years after, since that was the condition of her 
being born ? But recall your mind from reflections 
of this kind to the consideration of yourself, and 
think rather on what becomes your character and 
dignity ; that your daughter lived as long as life 
was worth enjoying, as long as the republic stood ; 
had seen her father prmtor, consul, augur; been 
married to the noblest of our youth; had tasted 
every good in life; and when the republic fell, 
then quitted it:—^what ground is there then, either 
for you or her, to complain of fortune on this 
account ? In short, do not forget that you are 
Cicero, one who has been used always to prescribe 
and give advice to others ; nor imitate those j)a]try 
physicians, who pretend to cure other people’s 
diseases, yet are got able to cure their own ; but 
suggest rather to yourself the same lesson, which 
you would give in the same casq, There is no 
grief so great which length of time will not alle¬ 
viate ; but it would be shameful in you to wait for 
that time, and not to prevent it by your wisdom ; 
besides, if there be any sense in the dead, such was 
her love and piety to you, that she must be con¬ 
cerned to see how much you afflict yourself. Give 
this, therefore, to the deceased; give it to your 
friends, give it to your country,' that it may have 
the benefit of your assistance and advice, whenever 
there shall be occasion. Lastly, since fortune has 
now made it necessary to us to accommodate our¬ 
selves to our present situation, do not give any one 
a handle to think that you are not so much bewail¬ 
ing your daughter as the state of the times, and 
the victory of certain persons. 1 am ashamed to 
write any more, lest I should seem to distrust 
your prudence, and will add, therefore, but one 
thing farther, and conclude. We have sometimes 
seen you bear prosperity nobly, with great honour 
and applause to yourself; let us now see that you 
can bear adversity with the same moderation, and 
without thinking it a greater burthen than you 
ought to do, lest, in the number of all your other 
virtues, this one at last be thought to be wanting. 
As to myself, when I understand that your mind 
is grown more calm and composed, 1 will send you 
word bow all things go on here, and what is the 
state of the province. Adieu r.” 

His answer to Sulpicius was the same in effect 
with what he gave to aH bis friends; “ that his 
case was different from all the examples which he 
bad been collecting for bis own imitation of men 

y Ep. Fam. Iv. S. 


who had borne the loss of children with firmness; 
since they lived in times when their dignity in the 
state was able in great measure to compensate 
their misfortune ; but for me,” says he, “after I 
had lost all those ornaments which you enumerate, 
and which I had acquired with the utmost pains, I 
have now lost the only comfort that was left to me. 
In this ruin of the republic, my thoughts were 
not diverted by serving either my friends or my 
country : 1 had no inclination to the forum ; could 
not bear the sight of the senate; took myself, as 
the case in truth was, to have lost all the fruit of 
my Industry and fortunes : yet when I reflected that 
all this was common to you and to maUy others as 
well as to myself, and was forcing myself therefore 
to bear it tolerably, I had still in Tullia somewhat 
always to recur to, in which 1 could acquiesce, and 
in whose sweet conversation I could drop all my 
cares and troubles ; but by this last cruel wound, all 
the rest which seemed to be healed are broken out 
again afresh : for as I then could relieve the uneasi¬ 
ness which the republic gave me by what 1 found at 
home; so I cannot now, in the affliction which 
I feel at home, find any remedy abroad, but am 
driven as well from my house as the forum, since 
neither my house can ease my public grief, nor the 
public my domestic one*.” 

The remonstrances of his friends had but little 
effect upon him ; all the relief that he found was 
from reading and writing, in which he continually 
employed himself, and did what no man had ever 
done before him, draw up a treatise of consolation 
for himself, from which he professes to have 
received his greatest comfort; “ Though he wrote 
it,’’ he owns, “ at a time when, in the opinion of the 
philosophers, he was not so wise as he ought to 
have been : but I did violence,” says he, “ to my 
nature; to make the greatness of my sorrow give 
place to the greatness of the medicine, though I 
acted against the advice of Chrysi|>pus, who dis¬ 
suades the application of any remedy to the first 
assaults of grief".’’ In this work he chiefly imi¬ 
tated Grantor, the academic, who had left a cele¬ 
brated piece on the same subject; yet he inserted 
also whatever pleased him from any other author 
who had written upon it**; illustrating his precepts 
all the way by examples from their own history, of 
the most eminent Romans of both sexes who had 
borne the same misfortune with a remarkable con¬ 
stancy. This book was much read by the primitive 
fathers, especially Lactantius, to whom we are 
obliged for the few fragments which remain of it; 
for, as the critics have long since observed, that 

* Ep. Fam. iv. 6; Ad Att. xlL 28. 

» Foci, quod ante mo nemo, ut ipse me per literas conso- 

larer-affirmo tibi nullam consolationem esse talem.— 

Ad Att. xil. U; it. 28. 

Quid ego de oonsolatione dicam ? quie mihi quidem Ipsi 
sane allquantum mcdetiir, emteris item multum ilUm pro- 
futuram puto.—Do Div. il. 1. 

In cnnsolationis libro, quern in medio, (non enim sapien- 
les oramus) mccroro et dolore conscripsimus r qniulque 
vetat Chrysippiis, atl recentes quasi tumores animi reme¬ 
dium adbibere, id nos fecimus, naturo-que vim odtullmus, 
ut magnitudini medioine doloris magnltudo conoederet.— 
Tusc. Disp. iv. 28. 

b Crantorem sequor.—Plin. Hist. Nat. Pro/. 

Neque tamen progredior longius, quam mihi dootissimi 
homines ooncedimt. quorum scripts omnia, queecunque 
sunt in earn sententiam non leg! solum—sed in mea etiam 
scripts transtuU.—Ad Att. xii. 21, 22. 
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j piece which we now see in the collection of his 
I writings under the title of Consolation, is un- 
! doubtedly spurious. 

But the design of this treatise was not only to 
relieve his own mind, but to consecrate the virtues 
and memory of Tullia to all posterity ; nor did his 
fondness for her stop here, but suggested the pro- 
: ject of a more effectual consecration by building a 
temple to her, and erecting her into a sort of deity. 
It was an opinion of the philosophers, which he 
himself constantly favoured, and in his present 
circumstances particularly indulged, “ that the 
souls of men were of heavenly extraction, and that 
the pure and chaste, at their dissointiou from the 
body, retuAed to the fountain from which they 
were derived, to subsist etern.-illy in the fruition and 
participation of the divine nature; whilst the im¬ 
pure and corrupt were left to grovel below in the 
dirt and darkness of these inferior regions.” He 
declares, therefore, “ that as the wisdom of the 
ancients had consecrated and deified many excellent 
persons of both sexes, whose temples were tlien 
remaining, the progeny of Cadmus, of Amphitryon, 
of Tyndarus, so he woidd perform the same honour 
to Tullia; who, if any creature had ever deserved 
it, was of all the most worthy of it. I will do it, 
therefore (says he) and consecrate thee, thou best 
and most learned of women, now admitted into the 
: assembly of the gods, to the regard and veneration 

■ of all mortals'".” • 

In his letters to Atticus we find the strongest 
expressions of his resolution, and impatience to see 
this design executed : “ I will have a temple,” 

, says he; ‘‘ it it is not possible to divert me from it 
—if it be not finished this summer, I shall not 
think myself clear of guilt—1 am more religiously 
i bound to the execution of it than any man ever was 

■ to the performance of his vow**.” He seems to 
have designed a fabric of great magnificence, for he 

^ had setiled the plan with his architect, and con¬ 
tracted for pillars of Chian marble with a sculptor 
of that isle, where both the work and the materials 
were the most esteemed of any in Greece'. One 
rco-son that determined him to a temple rather 


! ' Non rnim omnibiiN ill! sapientra arbitruti sunt eunitem 

1 eursimi in erelum jiatore. Nam vitiis ot sceleribus cor.tii- 
j iiiinntuH rleprinii in tenrbrns. atquo in e<enn jneore doriie- 
i runt; oiislos autoni luiituos. purtm, intcsriis, incomiptos, 
• lionis I'tinni studiis atipie artibus cxixditos loni qiiodani uc 
fu(*ili Ifijtsu ad d(s)K. id cat, ad iiutiirain sui similem pervo- 
j lari\—Fragni. Oonsolat. ex Lactantio. 

I (bun vero ot marcs ct famiinas cuniplures ex hominibus 
in deuriim numcro esse videamus, ct eonim in iirbibus 
atquc agris aiigiistisHima tcmpla voiioreinur, a-ssontiamiir 
enraiii saiiicntisr, quorum ingoniis et invontis omnom 
vitani logibus ot institutis excuUam constitutamqnc habo- 
raus. (tuod si iillum uncpiam animal consccrondiim fiilt, 

I illud prufmtto fait. 8i(Jadmi, aut Amphitryonis progenies, 

I autTyndari in cerium tolicndafanm fuit, liuic idem lionos 
certe dlcandus est. Quod quidem faciam ; teqnc omnium 
optimam doctissimaniquo, approbontibus diis ipsis, in 
eoriim ocrtii locatam, ad opinionom omnium mortalium 
consecrabo.—Ibid.; Tiisc. Tiisp. i. II, 12. .‘iO, .tl. 

d Fanum fieri volo.ncqno mihl cmi potest. [AdAtt. xli. 
.3(i.] Kedeo ad fanum, nisi hac aaitate absolutnm crit— 
Boolero ms liberatum non piitalto. [Ibid. 41.] Ego me ma¬ 
jors religiono, quam qnisquain fuit uUiusvoti, obstrictum 
puts—Ibid. 43. 

' Us fans ills dies—nequs ds goners dnblto, placst 
enim mthi Cliiatll. [Ibid. IB.] Tu tamen cum Apolla 
Ohio confics de oolutnnia—Ibid, IB; FUn. Hist. Nat 

XKXvl, 6, 6. 


than a sepulchre was, that in the one he was not 
limited in the expense, whereas in tire other he was 
confined by law to a certain sum, which he could 
not exceed without the forfeiture of the same sum ! 
also to the public: yet this, as he tells us, was not 
the chief motive, but a resolution that he had 
taken of making a proper apotheosis^ The only 
difficulty was, to find a place that suited bis pur¬ 
pose : his first thought was to purchase certain 
gardens across the Tyber, which, lying near the 
city and in the public view, were the most likely 
to draw a resort of votaries to his new temple : 
he presses Atticus, therefore, ” to buy them for 
him at any rate without regard to his circum¬ 
stances, since he would sell, or mortgage, or be 
content to live on little, rather than be disap¬ 
pointed : groves and remote places (he says) were 
proper only for deities of an established name and 
religion ; but for the deification of mortals public 
and open situations were necessary to strike the 
eyes and attract the notice of the people.” But 
he found so many obstructions in all his attempts 
of purchasing, tliat to save trouble and expense, 
Atticus advised him to build at last in one of his 
own villas, to which he seemed inclined, lest the 
summer should pass without doing anything ; yet 
he was irresolute still which of his villas he should 
choose, and discouraged by reflecting on the change 
of masters, to which all private estates were ex¬ 
posed in a succession of ages, which might defeat 
the end of his building, and destroy the honour of 
his temple, by converting it to other uses, or 
suffering it to fall into ruins s. 

t Nuiiquam niihi venit in mentem, quo plus insumtum 
in iiiunumentnin esset, quam nescio quid, quod lege conce- 
ditur, tantiindcin pnpiilo dandum esse: quod non niagno- 
pero inovorot, nisi ilfscio qiiomodo, k\SytiDS Nol- 

lom illud ullo nouiiiia nisi fani appolluri. [Ad Att. xii. 
35.] Bopulcri siuiilitudincm ctt’iigorc non tain propter poe- 
nam iegis studeo, quam ut maxime assequar dsroBeaxrii'. 

.—Ibid, .'iti. 

This fact seems to eonfirm what the antbor of the Book 
of Wisdom observes on the origin of idolatry; that it was 
owing to tlie fond aft'eetion of parents, seeking to do honour 
to tlioir dt«eas<.d .'ikildrcn. Tlw father, says he, opjirestted 
with an vnexjierleit griif/or the tvdrien death of hit ehild, 
after Making an image of him^ hegnn to worship him as a 
god^ though he was but a dead man, and enjoined certain 
rites and mgsteries to his servants and dependants. [Wisd. 
xiv. 1.5.] But it was not Cicero’s real thought after all to 
exalt bis dangiiter into a deity; ho knew it to be absurd, 
as lie ofu-n ileelarcs, to pay dirine honours to dead mortals; 
and tolls ns. bow their very publicans had decided that 
question in JSaotia: for when the lands of the immortal 
gods wore excepted out of their lease, hg the law of the 
censors, tlicy denied that any one could be deemed an im¬ 
mortal god, who had once been a man ; and so made the 
lands of Amphiarans and Trophonius pay the same taxes 
with the rest, [lie Nat. Ueor. iii. IB.] Yet in a political 
view he sometimes recommends tlie worship of tliose sons 
of men, whom tlieir eminent services to mankind had 
advanced to the rank of inferior gods, os It inculcated, In 
a manner the most sensible, the doctrine of (A« soul’s im¬ 
mortality. [I>e Leg. ii. 11.] And since a temple was tiie 
most ancient way of doing honour to those dead who bad 
deserved It, [Flin. Hist. Nat. xxvii.] ho considered it as 
the most effectual jmethod of perpetuating tlie memory 
and praises of Tullia, and was willing to .take the laaicflt 
of the popular superstition, and follow the exiuiiple of 
tliOBO ancients, who had polished and civilised human life, 
by consocrating such patterns of virtue to the veneration 
of their fellow-citiacns.—Moiigault, not. 1; Ad Att. xii. IB. 

e Bed inennda nobis ratio est, quemadmodiim in omnl 
mutatlone dominoruin, qui Innumerabiles fieri possunt in 
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Bat a^r a4 his eagerness and solicitude about 
tbit it was never actaally built by him, 

since we find no. mention of it in any of the 
ancient write^, which could not have been omitted 
if a fabric so nlem.orable had ever been erected''. 
It is likely that as hljs grief eva)iorated and his 
mind grew more cabn, he began to consider bis 
project more philosophically, and to perceive the 
vanity of expecting any lasting glory from such 
monuments which time itself, in the course of a 
few ages, must necessarily destroy : it is certain, 
at least,,that as he made no step towards building 
it this summer, so Csesar’s death, which happened 
before the next, gave fresh obstniction to it, by 
the hurry of aflairs in which it engaged him ; and 
though he had not still wholly dropped the thoughts 
of it, but continued to make preparation and to 
set apart a fund for it*, yet in the short and busy 
scene of life which remained to hii^, he never had 
leisure enough to carry it into execution. 

He was now grown so fond of solitude that all 
company was become uneasy to him, and when his 
friend Philippus, the father-in-law of Octavius, 
happened to come to his villa in that neighbour¬ 
hood, he was not a little disturbed at it, from the 
apprehension of being teased with his visits ; and 
he tells Atticus, with some pleasure, that he had 
called upon him only to pay a short compli¬ 
ment, and went back again to Rome without giving 
him any trouble''. His wife, Publilia^ also wrote 
him word that her mother and brother intended to 
wait upon him, and that she would come along 
with them if he would give her leave, which she 
begged in the most earnest and submissive terms 
—but his answer was, that he was more indisposed 
than ever to receive company, and would not have 
them come; and lest they shou'd come without 
leave, he desires Atticus to watch their motions 
and give him notice, that he might contrive to avoid 
them'. A den.al so peremptory confirms what 

infinita postcritate—illiid quasi consneratuin rcmaiicre 
jmssit. Equidem jam nihil egco vcctigalibiis, ct parvo 
cantentus csso possum. Cogito interdimi trans TitH>rim 
hortoa aliquos pararo, ct quidem oh hanc caiisam mux ime; 
nihil enim video quod tarn cclcbrc csso posset. [Ad Att. 
xiL lit] I)e hortis, etiam atquo ctiani to niRO. [Ibid. 22.] 
Ut sape locutl sumus, commutationcs>d<nnin<>ruiu refor- 
mido. [Ibid. 3fi.] Cclcbritatom requiro.—Ibid. .37. 

*■ Cwlius Rhudiqiniis tells us, that in the time of Sixtus 
IV. there was found near Remo, on the Appian-way, over 
against the tomb of Clecro, the body of a woman, whose 
hair was dressed up in net-work of Bold, and which, from 
the inscTiption, was thought to be the body of Tullia. It 
was entire, and so well preserved by spices, os to have 
suffered no injury fnmi time; yet wlien it was removed 
into the city, it inonldcred away in three daya 'But this 
was only the hasty conjcctiux! of some learned of that time, 
which, for want of authority to support it, soon vanished 
of itself ; for no inscriidion was ever produced to confirm 
it, nor has it been mentioned, that I know of, by any other 
author, that there was any sepulchre of Cicero on the 
Appian-way.—C«l. Rhod. Lection. Antiq. iii. 24. 

* Quod ex istis fructuosis rebus receptiim est. Id ego ad 
illud fanura sciswitum putahara.—Ad AtL xv. 16. 

k Mihl itdhiic nihil prius fuit hao solitudine. quam 
vereor, nc Philippus tollat: hcrl enim ve8i>eri vonerat.— 
Ibid. xii. 16. 

Quod eram veritus, noq obturbavit Philippus: nam 
nt herl me salutavlt, statim Romam profeotus est.—^Ibld, 

. 18 . 

1 PubliUa ad me sorlpsit, mutrem stiam cum Publilio 
od me ventutam, et se una, si ego putcrer; orat multis 
et suppUcibus verbis ut liceat, et ut sibi rescribam - 


Plutarch says, that his wife was now in disgrace 
with him, on account of her carriage towards his 
daughter, and for seeming to rejoice at her death ; 
a crime which, in the tenderness of his affliction, 
appeared to' him so heinous, that he could not bear 
the thoughts of seeing her any more ; and though 
it was inconvenient to him to part with her fortune 
at this time, yet he resolved to send her a divorce, 
as a proper sacrifice to the honour of Tullia 

Brutus likewise about this time took a resolu¬ 
tion of putting away his wife Claudia, for the sake 
of taking*Porcia, Bibnlus’s widow, and his uncle 
Cato’s daughter. But he was much censured for 
this step, since 'Claudia had no stain upon her 
charanter, was nobly bom, the sister of Appius 
Claudius, and nearly allied to Pompey ; so that bis 
mother Servilia, though Cato’s sister, seems to 
have been averse to the divorce, and strongly in 
the interests of Claudia against her niece. Cicero’s 
advice upon it was, that if Brutus was resolved 
upon the thing, he should do it out of hand, as 
the liest way to put an end to people’s talking, by 
showing that it was not done out of levity or com¬ 
plaisance to the times, but to take the daughter of 
Cato, whose name was now highly popular", which 
Brutus soon after complied with, and made Porcia 
his wife. 

There happened another accident this summer 
which raised a great alarm in the city, the sur¬ 
prising death of Marcellus, whom Csesar had lately 
pardoned. He had left Mitylcne and was come 
us far as Pirmns on his way towards Home, 
where he spent a day with his old friend and 
colleague Serv. Sulpicius, intending to pursue his 
voyage the day following by sea ; but in the night, 
after Sulj>icius had taken leave of him, on the 
twenty-third of May, he was killed by his friend 
and client, Magius, who stabbed himself instantly 
with the same poniard ; of which Sulpicius sent 
the following account to Cicero. 

Serv. Sulpicius to M. T. Cicero. 

“ Tliough I know that the news which I am 
going to tell you will not he agreeable, yet since 
fdiance and nature govern the lives of us all, I 
thought it my duty to acquaint you with the fact, 
in what manner soever it happened. On the 
twenty-second of May I came by sea fi'om Epidau- 
rus to Pirseus to meet my colleague Marcellas, and 
for the sake of his company spent that day with 
him there. The next day, when I took my leave of 
him, with design to go from Athens into Boeotia to 
finish the remaining part of my jurisdiction, be, as 
he told me, intended to set sail at the same time 
towards Italy. The day following, about four in 
the morning, when I was preparing to set out from 

rescripsi, mo ctiam gravins ease affectum, quam turn, 
cum illi dixisHom, mo solum esse voile, quarc nolle me 

hoc tempore earn ad mo venire-to boo nunc rogo nt 

explores.—Ad Att. 32. 

m This affair of Publilia’s divorce is frequently referred 
to, though with some obscurity, in his letters; and we 
find Atticus employed by him afterwards to adjust with 
the brother, PublUins, the time and manner of paying back 
tlie fortune.—Ad Att. xili. 34, 47; xvi. 2. 

s A to expecto si quid do Bruto; quanquam Nicias 
confectum pntabat, sed divortium non probari.—Ad Att, 
xiii. 9. 

Brutus si quid—curabis ut sciam. Cui quidem quam 
primum agendum puto, pra:sortim si statuit; sermun- 
culiun enim omnem aut restlnxorit aut sedarlt.—Ibid. 10. 









MArcus tollius'cicero. 


Athens, his friend, P. Postumitu, eamb to let ne 
know thnt Maretilns was stabbed by his c.otnpanion 
P. Mapus Ctle, .after supper, and had received 
two wounds, the one in his stomaohi the other in 
his head near the ear, but he was iif hopen; still 
that he might live; that Magius presently Killed 
himself; and that Marcelius sent hitti to inform 
me of the. case, and to desire that 1 would bring 
some physicians to him. I got some together im¬ 
mediately, and went away with them before break 
of day: but when I was come near Piraeus, Aci- 
dinns’s boy met me with a note from'M^ master, 
in which it yras signified that Marcellos died | little 
before day. Thus a great man was murdered by 
a base viila^; and he, whom his very enemies had 
spared on the acc(^unt of bis dignity, received his 
death from the hands of a friend. 1 went forward 
however to his tent, where I found two of his 
freedmen and a few of his slaves ; all the rest, they 
said, were fled, being in a terrible fright on the 
account of their master’s murder. I was forced 
to carry bis body with me into the city in the same 
litter in w];,ich 1 came, and by my own servants ; 
where I pitovided a funeral for him, as splendid as 
the condition of Athens would allow. I could not 
prevail with the Athenians to grant a place of 
burial for him within the city; they said that, it 
was forbidden by their religion, and had never been 
indulged to any man : but they readily granted 
what was the most desirable in the next place, |o 
bury him in any. of their public schools that 1 
pleased. 1 chose a place, therefore, the noblest in 
the universe, the school of the Academy, where I 
burnt him, and have since given orders tliat the 
Athenians should provide a marble monument fur 
him in the same place. Thus I have faithfully 
performed to him, both ..when livii^g and dead, 
every duty, which our partnership in office, and 
my particular relation to him, required. Adieu. 
The thirtieth of May, from Athens".” 

M. Marcellus was the head of a family which, 
for a succession of many ages, had made the first 
figure in Rome; and was himself adorned with all 
the virtues that could qualify him to sustain that 
dignity which he derived from his noble ancestors. 
Pie bad formed himself in a particular manner foq 
the bar, where he soon acquired great fame, and of 
all tlie orators of his time seems to have approached 
the nearest to Cicero himself, in the character of a 
complete speaker. His manner of speaking was 
elegant, strong, and copious, with a sweetness of 
voice and propriety of action that added a grace 
and lustre.to everything tha't he said. He was a 
constant admirer and imitator , of Cicero ; of the 
same principles in peace, and on the same side in 
war ; so that Cicero laments his absence as the loss 
of a companion and partner in their common 
Btuchea and labaurs of life. Of all the magistrates, 
he was the fiercest opposer of Cmsnr’s power, and 
the most active to reduce it: his high spirit, and 
the ancient glory of his house, made him impatient 
under the-thought, of receiving a master; and 
when- the battle of Pbarsalia seemed at last to have 
imposed one upon them, he retired to Mitylene, 
the usnal resort of men of learning, there to spend j 
the rest 'bf his days in a studious Ktreat, remote ; 
from arms and the hurry of war, and determined 
neither to seek nor to accept any grace from the 

o Bp. Pam. Ir. IS. 


conqueror. Here Brocas.hii^ h ’^sit, and 
found him, as he ^ave an Moount to ^icero, as 
perfectly fcasy and happy under APl th» misery of 
the times, from the,aDafciousneaa.of'.hit integrity, 
as the condition of human .life copld'bear, snr- 
ronuded with the principi^ scbofojis.und pbiloso- 
phers of Greece, and eager in’fnb pursuit of 
knowledge; so tbatin departing fsotn ixm tojrards 
Italy, he seemed (he said) to be going himSeif 
into exile rather than leaving Marcellus in.itr. 

Magius, whp killed him, was of a family which 
had home some of' the public offices, and had him¬ 
self been qumstorSq’ and having attached himself 
to Wie fortunes of Marcellus and followed him 
through the wars and hi*exile, was now returning 
with him to Italy. Sulpicius gives no bint of any 
ouuse that induced him to commit this horrid fact, 
which, by the immediate death of Magins, could 
never be oiearH known. Cicero’s conjecture was, 
that Magius, (^pressed with debts, and apprehend¬ 
ing some trouble on that score at his return, had 
been urging Marcellus, who was his sponsor for 
some part of them,* to furnish him with money to 
pay the whole; and by receiving a denial, was pro¬ 
voked to the madness of killing his patron'. Others 
assign a different reason« as the rage of jialousy 
and tile impatience of seeing others more favoured 
by Marcellas than himself*. 

^ As soon as the news reached Rome, it raised a 
^fiieral consternation ; and from the suspicious 
nature of ttb times all people’s thoughts were pre¬ 
sently turned on Cresar, as if he were privately the 
contriver of it; and from the wretched fate of so 
illustrious a citizen, every man began to think him¬ 
self in danger. Cicero was greatly shocked at it, 
and seemed to consider it as the prelude of some 
greater evil to gnsue ; and Atticus, signifying his 
concern upon it, advises him to take a more parti¬ 
cular care of himself, as being the only consular 
senator left who stood exposed to any envy*. But 

P Mihi, iaquit, JVlarcollus satis i-st notiis. Quid igitur de 
illojudicas?—quod hnbltiirus es similem tul—ita est, et 
vcheraenteridacct. Nametdidicit.etomissiscsterisstudils 
id cgit unum, sesuque quotidianis commentationibus aoer- 
rimo I'xvrciiit. Itaque et Icctis iititur verbis et freqiien- 
tibiis; ct siilendore vocis, dignitate niotus fit speciosum 
ct.illustre, qusd^dicitur; omniaque sio suppetunt, ut ei 
nullani deesse rirtutem oratoris putem.—Brut. 367, 

Uolebam, Putres Cunscripti,—illo a:malo atque imitators 
studiurnm nieoruui, quasi qiiudam eoeio a me ct ohmite 
distracto—quis enlm est illo aut nobilltate, aiit probitate, 
ant optimarum artiiim studio, aut innocentia, aut uUo 
genore laudis praestantlor ?—Pro Marcel. 1. 

Aostri enim census, ut in pace semper, sio turn etlam in 
bello congruobant.—Ibid. 6. 

Qui boo tempore ipso—in hoc oommuni nostro et quasi 
fatati malo, consoletur se cum conscieuQh optirae mentis, 
turn etiam usurpotioDe ae renovatlone doctrina:.. Vidi 
enlm Mityleuis nnper virum, atque ut dixi, vidi plane 
viriim. Itaque cum eum antea tul similem in dicendo 
viderim; turn vero nunc dootlssimo viro, tibiquo ut 
intellexj, amicissimo Cratippo, instnictnm omnl eopla, 
multovideham eimillorem.—Brut. ibid.; Senec. Oonsolat. 
ad Helv. p. 79. 

S Pigh. Anna!. A. TT. 691. 

' Quanqnam nihil babeo quod dubitem, nisi ipsi Mogio 
quae fnerit causa amentias. Pnrquo quldem etiam sponsor 
Sunii foetus est. Nimirum id fult. Solvendo enim non 
erat. Credo sum a Marcello petilsse altquld, et Blum, ut 
erat, eonstantlus respondisse.—Ad Att. xili. 10. 

• Indignatus aliquem andoonm ab eo slbl itrceferrl.— ” 
Tal, Mu iz. 11. ' I 

t Minims miror to St gmvitor forre de Manwllo, et 
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Caesar’s friends soon cleared him of all suspicion, 
as indeed the fact itself did when the circumstances 
came to be known, and fixed the whole guilt of it 
on the fury of Magius. 

There appeared at this time a bold impostor, 
who began to make a great noise and figure in 
Italy, by assuming the name and pretending to be 
the grandson of Caius Marius : but apprehending 
that Ctesar would soon put an end to his preten¬ 
sions and treat him as he deserved, he sent a 
athetic letter to Cicero by some young fellows of 
is company, to justify his claim and descent, and 
to implore his protection against the enemies of 
his family,—conjuring him by their relation, by 
the poem which he had formerly written in praise 
of Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his 
mother's father, whom he had likewise celebrated, 
that he would undertake the defence of his cause. 
Cicero answered him very gravely that he could 
not want a patron when his kinsman Ceesar, so 
excellent and generous a man, was now the master 
of all, yet that he also should be ready to favour 
him". But CteSar, at his return, knowing him to 
be a cheat, banished him out of Italy, since, instead 
o(*being what he pretended to be, he was found to 
be onl^ farrier whose true name was Herophilus*. 

Ariarathes, the brother and presumptive heir of 
Ariobarxaues, king of Cappadocia, came to Rome 
this year, and as Cicero had a particular friendship 
with his family, and, when consul, had by a decree 
of the senate conferred upon his father the honour 
of the regal title, he thought proper to send a ser¬ 
vant to meet him on the road and invite him to 
his house: but he was already engaged by Sestius, 
whose office it then was to receive foreign princes 
and ambassadors at the public expense, which 
Cicero was not displeased with in the present 
state of his domestic affairs. “ He comes (says 
he,) 1 guess, to purchase some kingdom of Caesar, 
for he has not at present a foot of land of his 
ownr.” 

Cicero’s whole time during his solitude was 
employed in reading and writing: this was the 
business both of bis days and nights. “ It is in¬ 
credible,” he says, “ how much he wrote and how 
little he slept; and if*he had not fallen into that 
way of spending his time, he should not have 

plura vercri periculi genera. Quia cniib hoc tiiueret, q'uuil; 
neque aceiiicrat ajitesi, nee videbatur naturn ferre, ut mi- 
cidero posset. Omnia igitm' metueiida, die.—Ad Att. xiii. 
10 . 

« Heri—quidam urban!, ut vidobantur, nd me mandata 
et literas uttulonuit, a C. Mariu, O. !■'. C. N. inultis verbis 
agere mccum per cognationcni, quse mihi seeum caset, 
per enm Marium, quern scripsissem, per eloquentfain 
h. Crasai avl sui, ut se dufenderem—rescripsi nihil ei 
patronu ojma esse, quoniam (’cesaris, pmpinqui cjus, omnis 
potestas csset, viri uptinii et hnminis Ubcralissimi: nio 
tamen ei fauturum.—Ad Att, xii. 49. 

* Herophilus equarius mediuua, C. Marlnm septies con- 
sulem avum aibi vcndicando, ita so extulii, ut colonise 
veteranorura eomplurcs et munlclpia aplendida, collegla- 
que fere omnia patromim adoptarent—ceeterum docrcto 
Csearia extra Itaiiam relegatus, Sio _Val. Max. ix. IS. 

T Ariarathes Arinbarzani fiUua Romam venit. Vult, 
oplnor, regnum aliquod emere a Cassaro: nam, quo modo 
nunc est, pedem ubi ponht in suo non babet. Omnino 
eum Sestius noater porochua publicua beenpavit: quod 
quldem faolte patior. Venimtumen quod mihi, aummo 
beneflcio meo, magna cum fratrlbus iUiua necossitudo eat, 
invito com per literas, at apud me diversetur.—Ad Att. 
xiil.2. 


known what to do with himself''.” His studies 
were chiefly philosophical, which he had been fond 
of from his youth, and, after a long intermission, 
'now resumed with great ardour, having taken a 
resolution to explain to his countrymen in their 
own language whatever the Greeks had taught on 
every part, of" philosophy, whether speculative or 
practical. “ For being driven (as he tells us) 
from the public administration, he knew no way so 
effectual of doing good as by instructing the minds 
find reforming the morals of the youth, which in 
the licence of those times wanted every help to 
restrain and correct them. The calamity of the 
city (says he), made this task necessary to me; 
since in the confusion of civil arms 1 c.cwld neither 
defend it after my old way, nor, when it was im¬ 
possible for me to be idle, could 1 find anything 
better on which to employ myself. My citizens 
therefore will pardon or rather thank me, that 
when the government was fallen into the power of 
a single person 1 neither wholly hid nor afflicted 
myself unnecessarily, nor acted in such a manner 
as to seem angry at the man or the times, nor yet 
flattered or admired the fortune of another so as to 
be displeased with my own. For 1 had learned 
from Plato and philosophy, that these turns and 
revolutions of states are natural,— sometimes into 
the hands of a few, sometimes of the many, some¬ 
times of one. As this was the case of our own 
republic, so when I was deprived of my former 
post in it, I betook myself to these studies in order 
to relieve my mind from the sense of our common 
miseries, and to serve my country at the same time 
in the best manner that 1 was abte; for my books 
supplied the place of my votes in the senate and of 
my s])ce<rhes to the peojile, and I took up philosophy 
as a-substitute for my management of the state".” 

He now publislierl, therefore, in the way of 
dialogue, a book which he called “ Hortensius,” in 
honour of his deceased friend ; where in a debate 
of learning he did what he had often done in con¬ 
tests of the bar, undertake the defence of philosophy 
against Hortensius, to whom he assigned the part 
of arraigning it**. It was the reading of this book, 
longlrince unfortunately lost, which first inflamed 
St. Austin, as he himself somewhere declares, to 
the study of the Christian philosophy: and if it had 
yielded no other fruit, yet happy it was to the 
world that it once sul)si.sted, to be the instrument 
of raising up so illustrious a convert and champion 
to the church of Christ 

He drew up also about this time, in four books, 

" t.'rudibilc iidu c.st, quiuitum scribani die, quin ctiuiil 
nnclibus. Niliil cniin sunini.—Ad Att. xiii. SO. 

Nisi mihi IiiH- veiilssct in -mentem, soribero ista nescio 
qua', quo vertorem me non baberem.—Ibid. 10. 

" J)e liivin. ii, 2; lie i. ,3, 

b (lohortati Hiimiis, ut maximo potuimus, od pbilo- 
sopbio! studiura eo iibro, qui est insorlptus, Hortensius.—. 
Do Div. ii. 1. 

Nosautem iiniverswphilosophiffivituporatoribusrespon- 
dinma in Hortenslo.—Tuse. Disp. li. 2. 

e It U certain that all the Latin Fathers made great use 
of Cicero's writings; and especially Jerome, who was not 
so gratefuyas Austin in acknowTedging tho beneitt; for, 
hayingconoeived somescruples on that sciiro in his declin¬ 
ing age, he endoavoursd to discourage bis disciples from 
reading them at all ; and declared, that he had not taken 
either Cicero or Maro, or any heathen writer, into hi* 
hand*/hr above fifteen yean t for which his adversary 
Huffittus rallies him very severely.—nieron. Op. tom. 4. 
pars S. if. 414 pars 1. p. £8a Fdlt. Benedict. 
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a particular account and defence of the philosophy 
of the Academy; the sect which he himself followed 
being, as he says, of all others the must consistent 
with itself, and the least drrogant as well as most 
elegantHe had before published a work on the 
same subject in two books,—the one ccdled “ Catu- 
lus," the other “ Lncullusbut considering that the 
argument was not suited to the characters of the 
speakers, who were not particularly remarkable for 
any study of that sort, he was thinking to change 
them to Cato and Brutus, when Atticus happening 
to signify to him that Varro had expressed a desire 
to be inserted in some of his writings, he presently 
reformed his scheme and enlarged it into four 
books, wkach he addressed to Varro, taking upon 
himself the part of Philo of defending the principles 
of the Academy, and assigning to Varro that of 
Antiochus, of opposing and confuting them, and 
introducing Atticus as the moderator of the dispute. 
He finislied the whole with great accuracy, so ns 
to make it a present worthy of Varro ; and if he 
was not deceived, he says, by a partiality and self- 
love too common in such cases, there was nothing 
on the subject equal to it even among the Greeks'". 
All these four books, excepting part of the first, 
are now lost; whilst the second book of the first 
edition, which he took some pains to suppress, 
remains still entire, under its original title of 
Lucullus. 

He published likewise this year one of the nol^est 
of his works and on the noblest subject in philo¬ 
sophy, his treatise called l)e Finibus, or of the 
chief good and ill of man,—written in Aristotle’s 
manner'; in which he explained with great elegance 
and perspicuity the several opinions of all the 
ancient sects on that must important question. It 
is there inquired, he tells us, what is the chief end 
to which all the views of life ought to be referred 
in order to make it happy ; or what it is which 
nature pursues as the supreme good and shuns as 
the worst of ills s. The work consists of five hooks ; 
in the two first the Epicurean doctrine is largely 
opened and discussed, being defended by Torquatos 
and confuted by Cicero, in a conference supposed 
to be held in his Cuman villa, in the presence of 
Triarius, a young gentleman who came with Tor- 
quatus to visit him. The two next explain the 
doctrine of the Stoics, asserted by Cato and op¬ 
posed by Cicero in a friendly debate, upon their 
meeting accidentally in LucuUus’s library. The 

<1 Uuod genus pbilosophandl mininie aiTogans, mttxl- 
meque ot csiiistans. ct elegans arbitraromur, iiuutuor 
Academwis libHs <wtendimiia—Do Divin. ii. ]. 

V Krgii Ulam ’AKaST/juiMifv, in qua boinines, nobiles illi 
quidom, sod nuUn modo pbilolngi, niinis aonto loqiiiintur, 
ad Varronem transferatnus—Catulo ct Luciillo alibi re- 
poneinus.—Ad Att. xiii. 13. 

Quod ad mo do Varrone scripBeras, totnm Academiam 
ab hominibus nobilissimis abstuli; transtull ad nostrum 
sodaleni, et ex duobus libris contuli in quatuor—libri 
quideiu ita cxierunt, (niil me forto ooimnimls ^iXavrla 
docipit) ut in tali genere no apud Gnocos qiiidein quio- 
quam sbnile.—^Ibid. 13 ; it 16.19. 

' Qiud antem hla tnnporibus scrlpsi ’ Apurror^Ketov 
morem babent—ita oonfeoi quinquo libros vtp\ TsAwv.—~ 
Ibid, la 

s Turn id, quod his libris qunritnr, quid sit finis, quid 
extremum, quid ul^um, quo aint omnia beno vlvondl, 
reoteque faciendi obnsilia referenda. Quid sequatur na- 
tura, ut gummum ex rebus expetendls; quid fugiat ut 
extremum malorum.—De Fin. i. 4. 

V 


fifth contains the opinions of the old Academy, or 
the Peripatetics, explained by Piso in a third 
dialogue supposed to be held at Athens in the pre¬ 
sence of Cicero, his brother Quintus, cousin Lucius, 
and Atticus, The critics have observed some im- 
propriety in this last book, in making Piso refer to 
the other two dialogues, of which iie had no share 
and could not be presumed to have any knowledge 
But if any inaccuracy of that kind be really found 
in this or any other of his works, it may reasonably 
be excused by that multiplicity of affairs which 
scarce allowed him time to write, much less to 
revise what he wrote; and in dialogues of length, 
composed by piecemeal and in the short intervals 
of leisure, it cannot seem strange that he should 
sometimes forget his artificial to resume his proper 
character, and enter inadvertently into a part which 
he had assigned to another, lie addressed this 
work to Brutus, in return for a present of the 
same kind which Bratus had sent to him a little 
before, a treatise upon virtue'. 

Not long after he liad finished this work he pub¬ 
lished another of eciual gravity called his Tusculan 
Disputations, in five books also, upon as many 
different questions in philosophy, the most im¬ 
portant and useful to the happiness of human life. 
The first teaches us how to contemn tlie terrors of 
death, and to look upon it as a blessing rather than 
an evil; the second, to sup])ort pain and atfiiction 
with a manly fortitude ; the third, to appease all 
our complaints and uneasinesses under the accidents 
of life ; the fourth, to moderate all our other pas¬ 
sions ; the fifth, to evince the sufficiency of virtue 
to make man happy. It was his custom, in the 
opportunities of bis leisure, to take some friends 
with him into the country, where, instead of 
amusing themselves with idle sports or feasts, their 
diversions were wholly speculative,—tending to 
improve the mind and enlarge the understanding. 
In this manner he now spent five days at his Tus- 
culaii villa in discussing with his friends the several 
questions just mentionOd ; for after employing the 
mornings in declaiming and rhetorical exercises, 
they used to retire in the afternoon into a gallery 
called the Academy, which he had built for tlie 
purpose of pliilosophical conferences, where, after 
the manner of tlie Greeks, he held a school, as they 
called it, aud invited the company to call for any 
subject that they desired to hear explained ; which 
being proposed accordingly by some of the audience, 
became immediately the argument of that day’s 
debate. These five conferences or dialogues he 
collected afterwards into writing, in the very words 
and manner in which they really passed, and pub¬ 
lished them under the title of his Tusculan Disputa¬ 
tions, from the name of the villa in which they 
were held**. 

He wrote also a little piece in the way of a 
funeral encomium in praise of Porcia, the si ster of 

)> Fr^fat. liiivis in Lib. De Fin. 

• De Fin. t 3. 

k In Tusculano, cum essent complnres raecum fami- 
liares—poueve jubebam, de quo quls audiro vellet; ad id 
aut seilens aut ambubuis disputabam. Itaquo dieruin 
quiuque scbolas, ut Grtcei appellant, in totidciii libros 
contuli.-:^UBC. Disp. i. 4. 

Itaque enra ante meridiem diotioni opernm dedissemus 
—^post meridiem in Academiam descendunus: in qua dis- 
, putatlonem habitam non quasi narrantes exponiniUs, sed 
oisdem fore verbis ut aotum dlsputatuniquo cst.—Ibid. 11. 
3;Ui. 37. 
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Imd wifb cf Domitius Ahenobnrbas, CtBS!(r% 
iDoitel enemf; which shows how little he' was still 
disposed to court the times.' 'Varro and LolKiis 
stteaapted- the same subject, and Cicero •desires 
Attieos to send him their compositions; but all 
the three are now lost,—though, Cicew topic the 
pains to revise and correct his, gnd Jient copies oC 
i^'.afbeswards to Domitius the./■dh^>^ 'Bru^s ito 
MSjAew of that Porcia*. ~ ?. » - » 

Csesar.continued tdl this ^lean'l^in pursuing 
th^ aoBS of Pompej, and ‘pr^i^t^'for'the Aiitura 
peace'und settlement of t1te.proTineA j wh^ce be 
paid dcero the complini>ent 4 >f>sendirfg him an ac¬ 
count of his success with hjjp oiwn .hand. Hirtius 
aUo gave 1pm early intelligence' of ti^e .defeat 'and 
flight of the two brothers|,,whic^ was pot disagree¬ 
able to him; for thbri^h he was not mhch concerned 
about the event of the war, dh'd (expected np good 
from it on either side, yet the opinion winch he 
had conceived of the flercsnee's and-violence of the' ' 
young Pompej’s, especially of the.elder of .MiMn 
Ciflfeus, engaged his wishes rather^ for Ciesar. In 
a letter to Atticus, Hirtius (says he) wrote me ■ 
word that Sextus Pompey had -withdrawn himself 
from Corduba into the liither Spain, and that 
CiiKUS too was fled I know not whither, nor in 
truth do 1 care***.” And this indeed ^eerns to have 
been the common sentiment of all the republicans; 
as Cassius himself, writing to Cicero on,the same 
subject, declares still more explicitly : ** May*I 
perish (says he,) if I be not solicitous about the 
event of things in Spain, and would rather keep 
our' old and clemeut master than try a new and 
cruel one. You know what a fool Cneeus is,—how 
he taikes cruelty for a virtue, bow he hag always 
thought that we laughed at him ; I am afraid lest 
he should take it into his head to ippay our jokes 
is bis rustic manner with the sword".” 

Young Quintus Cicero, who made the campaign 
dong with Cffisar, thinking to please his company 
and to inake his fortunes the better among them, 
began to play over his old game and to abuse his 
uncle again in all places. Cicero, in his account 
of it to Atticus, says, '** there is nothing new bat 
that Hirtius has beeu quarrelling in my defence 
with omr nephew Quintus, who takes all occasions 
of saying everything bad of me, and especially at 
pubho feasts, and whmt he has 'done with me fells 
next upon his father. .He is thought to say nothing ' 
so credible as that we are both irreconcilable to 
Ctesar, that'Caesar should trust neitlier of us, and 
even beware of me : this would be terrible, did'I 
not see. that our king is persuaded that 1 have nb 
spirit left?.” 


• laiuihitioncm Porcine Ubi loiai correctam : ao eo yro- 
peravl; ut si forte aut liomitio flllo aut Brute mitteretur, 
hnec mitteretur. Id si tibi erit conimodum, mognopera 
cures vellm ; ct voHih M. 'Varronis, I^lliique mlttos lauda- 
tionein—Ad Att xiii. 48; it. 37. 

>a Hirtius ad ine scrjpsit. Sox. Poujpeium CordiAa 
exlsse, ot fugisse in Hispaniam citerlorom ; Cncum 
fngisse nesclo quo, neque enim cura—Ad Att xll. 37, 
a Poream, nisi soUIeitus sum ; ac malo voterem ac 
olemqntem dominum habere, quam novum et cmdelem 
experlrL ^is, Cnteus quam sit fotaius sols quomodo' 
emdelifetem virtutem, pntot; scis, quam se semper a 
nobis dstisum putet 

Vt^Tt'm nos nutioe giadio vsUt diwi^vKrusiirai.— ' 
ap.|Ram.ur-'lA ■ 

's MorV sons nfofl. nisi Hirtium cum Quinto acerrlme 
pi»me UUgatatf omalhuM enm locis boere, maxjinequs 


Attlcnn'wat'uBrayi .tCuSeuvOufing- to* moderate 
Clieefo^ Impatiddan upder’^e present govetunient, 
qnd perquadipg }Aia tq’ tmmply'moce oheerfully 
ivitti the tUlws, «or '•B''f^jeot the fnencbhip of 
Csesa?,,which'was so'forwardly offered to hlta; and 
upoq his frequent c^plaints of the slgvery and 
indighi^y o&his presSpt condition, he*took occasion 
to obsej-VerW^VlPbsero cotpd Ant but own to, be 
true, thatHf a partScubir copift and iobaerv- 

ances to a mad wife theVhfairle of id|vei^, thoge i« 
power aeenied to be 'slaviss fatfai^ to'him than.bd 
to them r. With the same view he was now pressing 
hitt among bis other works to think of something 
to be addressed td Cmsar: bht Citiero had no appe¬ 
tite to this task ; he saw how difficult it would be 
to perform it without lessening his character and 
descending to flattery,—yet being urged to it also 
by other friends, he drew up a totter, which was 
communicated to Hirtius and JBaibus, for their 
judgmegt upon it whether it was proper to be sent 
tu-0Ksar. -The subject seems to have been some 
advice about festoring the peace aud liberty of 
the republic, and to dissnade him from the Parthian 
war, which he intended for his next expedition, till 
he had finished the more necessary work of settling 
the state Of things at home. '* There was nothing 
in it (he say^) but what might come from the 
best of citixens.” It was drawn however with so 
much freedom, that though Atticus seemed pleased 
with it, yet the other two durst not advise the 
sending it unless some passages were altered and 
softened, which disgusted Cicero so much that he 
resolved not to write at all; and when Atticus was 
still urging him to be more complaisant, he an¬ 
swered with great spirit in two or three letters?. 

“ As for the letter to Cesar (says he), 1 was 
always very willing that they should first read it; 
for otlierwise> I bad 'both been wanting in civility 
to them, •and. if I had happened to give offtmee, 
exposed myself also to danger. They have dealt 
ingenuously and kindly with me in not concealing 
what they thought; but what pleases roe the most 
is, that by requiring so many alterations they give 
mean excuse for not'writing at all. As to the 
Parthian war, what had 1 to consider about it but 
that which I thought would please. him f for what 
subject was there else for a letter but flattery ? or if 
1 had a mind' to advise what I really took to be the 
best, could I haye jieen at a loss for words? There 
is no occasion, therefore, fur any letter : for where 
there is no great matter to be gained, and a slip, 
though not great, may make us uneasy, what 
reason is there to r n%any risk ? especially when it 
inconviviis; qimi multa do me, turn rediro ad patrvm ; 
nihil autem ah eo taih ifierfoTwr did, quam alienis- 
simos nos esso a C!«sare; fldom nobis habendanvnoU esse j 
me vero cavendum. ^ejSsph** nisi videreW sdro re¬ 
gem, me anlmlASbll hsbeSe.—Ad Att. xili, 37. 

V ISt si mehercule, ut tu Intelllgts, magls mihi isti ler- 
vlnnt, si obaervars eervtoe esfc—Ad Att xhl 4h 

? Bpistolam ad CsMuum mitti video tibl plocere—mihi 
quidem boo Idem maxliato placult. ot eo magis, quod nlhU 
est In ea nisi opttml dvls i sed ita oplimi, at tompora, 
qidbas parere pmnm ueAiTlaol pmolpiunt Bed acts Ita 
nobis easo ylaiw* ht'- feti ante leg^nt Tu Igitur id 
corabia Bed Aisi plane lAtelUges ifs placere, mittenda 
nonosfc—A4 Att.stU.i61. * 

be mlstela ad Cassarem, Atqne id ipsum, 

qnod iSU'aiht^ iUmn Mdbere, se, msl eeqeUthtls lebuej 
non itunun In Varthos/lAein egb toadebBU tuifla apistola. 
--feULuta#!.. ; 
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ic.natBral for him to tblak J wrote aothitig 

to him before, s&.l i^ould ilKitywnttea nothing 
Bow.^ad not;tbe war faeOidefhoUy ehigtilK glides 1 
am. afraid lest be tfto'nld imagiha. 'that 1 seni; this 
as a s.weoteoer for. In short, I was 

heajTt.iiy ashaijsed &f s^af^ hiid written ; ajid no¬ 
thing could f^ o|it more lucl^ thi^fc-t^ it did 
not please'.” . » ^ ‘ ' 

Again, “ as for writi^4» Ca»4r, I swear ttvyou 
I cannot dd it: nbr is ityet the stfame of it that 
deters me which ought to .do it the mast; for how. 
mean would it be to flatter when even Ja Uvasis 
base in me ? But it iS hot, as I was saying, this 
shame which hinders me, though I wish i( did, for 
1 should then be what 1 ought to, be; but I can 
think of nothing to write upon. As to those 
exhortations addressed to Alesunder by the eloquent 
and the learned of that time, you see on what 
points they turn : they are addressed to h youth ■ 
inflamed with the thirst of 'true glory and desiqiig 
to be advised how to acquire it. On an ocuastou 
of suoh dignity words can never be wanting ; but 
what can I do on my subject? Yet .1 bad scratched 
as it were out of the block some faint resemblance 
of an image ; but because there Were sqme things 
hiuted in it a little better than wlwt we see done 
every day, it was disliked. 1 am nol at all sorry 
for it; for had the letter gone, take my word for it 
1 should have had cause to repent. For do you jiot 
see that very scholar of Aristotle, a youth of the 
greatest parts and the greatest modesty, after he 
came to bo called a king, grow proud, cruel, extra¬ 
vagant ? Do you imagine that this roan, ranked 
in the processions of the gods and enshrined in the 
same temple with Romulus, will be pleased with 
tire moderate style of roy letters ? It is better that 
he be disgusted at my not writing, than at what I 
write. In a word, let him do what he pleases; for 
that problem which I once proposed to you and 
thought so difficult, in what way I should manage 
him, is over with me and in truth 1 now wish 
more to feel the effect of his resentment, be it what 
it will, than I was'before afraid of it“.” “ 1 beg 

of you, therefore, (says he in another letter,) let ns 
have no more of this, but show ourselves at least 
half free, by our silence and retreat*.” 

From this little feet, one cannot help reflecting 
on the fatal effects of arbitrary power upon the 
atudies Mid compositions- of men of genius, and on 
tkb restitaint tbat.it tiecessariiy lays on the free 
course of good -sense apd. truth among men.; It 
Imd jmt scarce «kown itsMf ifi Koine, when we see 
one , of the greatest men, aC^weU ps the greatest 
wits which that republic ever bred, embarrassed in 
t$e choice of a subject to .write upon, and for fear 
of offending choosing not to write at ail; and it 
was tie same power which, from this beginning', 
gradual^ ^ehaaed tba purity both of the Roman 
wit and language, feom the perfection 'of elegance tO ! 
which GSeei-o >hed advffaged ihem, to that state of ^ 
nidenesg and harbarisin a^ch art ''find in ilia ^rO- • 
ddetions df tiie lower empire. ' 

This was the present state qf things' between 
Cses'ar and Cicero, all ihe marks of kindness on 
Cksst’s part, of coldness and reserve on Cicero’s. 
Caesar was determined never to .part with his 
power, and-took the more:psina for that reason to 
< r. A4 Att. xiurs7.' . ; • Ad AtL xUi«). ^ 

I Obseoro, Bbjiciamus ista ; rt rtmlUberl saltern almiiat 
quod Bssequemur et tacendo, et latendo.—Ibid. 31. 


make Cieeget.ean-'imder it; he seems indeed to 
ha-we been femec^nat fffraid of him, not of bis en- 
gag^ngtfin dojl! attefnpt. against Jiia,life, but lest by 
his'lDsinuatiqna. hi»raiUeries, and his authority, he 
should.bsoii^ fftben to’soroe act of -violence; but 
what he mert'.especimly desired and wanted was, to 
draw fbom nim.igO^ jpnblic testimony of his ap¬ 
probation,.nnd do .be recommended by his writings 
to'the* favaal^of posterity.-r 
k Cicero, -bn the other, han^ perceiving no step 
'taken tbwarddlthe etjieMshmeut of the-republic, 
but more and moiw.fcsriop,, every day ta despair of 
it, grew'srill moEo'.ih^.ifertnt to everything else; 
the testofation bf paUfe liberty was the. only con¬ 
dition on whjoh he^could.entertain any friendship 
with Ceesar, olT'-thit^ and' speSkf'of him with any 
respect; witharti thai'bo favours could oblige him, 
^since to receive them .from a masfer. was an affront- 
’to his former 'dignity# astd hut a splendid badge Of 
servitude r books, tbereforei were hi8''only comforf, 
for wjiile he conversed with them he found himdelf 
easy, and fancied himself free.k-Thns, in a lettea 
to Cassius, touching upon the misery of the times;, 
he adds, ‘‘ 'What is become, then, you’ll say, of 
philosophy* why, yours is in the kitchen, but 
mine is troublesome to'me ; for I am ashamed to 
live a slave, and feign myself, therefore, to be doing 
something else, that 1 may not hear the reproach 
of Plato-!” 

During Caesar’s stay in Spain, Antony set .fon- 
ward from Italy to pay his compliments to him 
there,, or to meet him at least on the road in hia 
return towards home : but when he had made about 
half of the journey, he met with some desiwtches 
which obliged him to turn back in all haste to Rome. 
This raised a qpw alarm in the city, and especially 
among the Pompeians, who were afraid that CKsar; 

I having now subdued all opposition, was resolved, 
after the example of former conquerors, to take 
his re.veuge in cool blood on all his adversaries, and 
had sent Antony back as the properest instrument 
to execute some orders of that sort. Cicero him* 
self had the same suspicion, aud was much sur¬ 
prised at Antony’s sudden return ; till Baibas and 
Uppius eased him of his apprehensions by sending 
him an account of the true reason of it*; which, 
contrary to expectation, gave no uneasiness at last 
to anybody but to Antony bimself. Antony hac( 
bought Fompey's houses iu Rome and the ne^b-* 
bourfaood, with all their rich furniture, at Ceesar’a 
auction, soon after his return front. Egypt’; hut,’ 
trusting to his interest with Ceesar, and to the part 
which he had borne in advancing him to his power,; 
never dreamt of being obliged to pay for them; 
but Caesar, being disgusted by the account of his 
debauches and extravagances in Italy, and resolved 
to. thow himself the sole master, nor sailer any con¬ 
tradiction to his will, sent peremptory orders to L, 
^kihchs, the preetor^to requre immediate payment 
Of Antony, or else to le^ the money upon bis 
sureties accorting to the ;tenor of their bond. Ibis 


» tJbl igitnr, Inqides, pbtlosnphiaf Tua qoldem In 
oulina; moa molests est Pudet enim servire. Jtaquo 
feoiO me alias res agero, ne oonviolum Flatonls andiam.— 
Ep. Fam. xv. 18. | 

■* )Hert cum ex aliorum tlteris cognovisscin de Antonli i 
adventii, admiratns sum nibU esse inllala—Ad Att. xii. 1& 

I De AntonioBalbns quoquoad me cum Oppio eonsorlpsit, 
Idque ribi plaoulsse, ns pertuibafer. UUs eg! gratlaSi-i- - 
Ibid, la , ’ 
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•wa* the cause of his quick return, to prevent that 
dis^ace from falling upon him, and find some 
means of complying with Cmsar’s commands ; it 
provoked him however to such a degree, that in 
the height of his resentment he is said to have 
entered into a design of taking away Caesar’s life ; 
of which Ctesar himself complained openly in the 
senate r. 

The war being ended in Spain by the death of 
Cnseus Pompey and the flight of Sextus, Ceesar 
finished his answer to Cicero’s “Cato,’’ in two 
books, which he sent immediately to Rome in order 
to be published. This gave Cicero at last the argu¬ 
ment of a letter to him to return thanks for the great 
civility with which he had treated him in that 
piece ; and to pay’ his compliments likewise in his 
turn upon the elegance of the composition. This 
letter was communicated again to Balbus and 
Oppius, who declared themselves extremely pleased 
with it, and forwarded it directly to Caesar. In 
Cicero’s account of it to Atticus, “ I forgot,” says 
he, “ to send you a copy of what I wrote to Cmsar; 
not for the reason which you suspect, that I was 
ashamed to let you see how well I could flatter; 
for, in trutli, 1 wrote to him no otherwise than as 
if I was writing to an equal, for I really have a 
good opinion of his two books, as I told you when 
we were together, and wrote, therefore, both with¬ 
out flattering him j and yet so that he will read 
nothing, I believe, with more pleasure'.” 

Caesar returned to Rome about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, when, divesting himself of the consulship, 
he conferred it on Q. Fabius Maximus 
A. uRB.^ 700. and C, Tsabonins for the three remain- 

cic. 62. jng months of tlie year ". His first 
care after his arrival v^hs to entertain 
MAxtrus! the'city with the most splendid 

c. TRKiio- triumph which Rome had ever seen ; 

RIOS. but the people, instead of admiring 

and applauding it as he expected, were 
suUen and silent, considering it, as it really was, a 
triumph over themselves, purchased by the loss of 
their liberty Tand the destruction of the best and 
noblest families of the republic. They had before 
given the same proof of their discontent at the Cir- 
censian games, where Csesar’s statue, by a decree 
of the senate, was carried in the procession along 
with those of the gods ; for they gave none of their 
usual acclamations to the favourite deities as they 

y ApiiellatiiH OH lie iieounia, iiuuiii pro Uuiiio, im> hortls, 
pro sectinne debeban—ot ad to ct ud pr.-rdcK ttioH milites 
1111811, [I’hiL ii. 2!t.] Idcirco iirbein torroro iioctumo, 
Italinra niiiltonimdicnnn inctii iicrturbasti—neli. I'lancus 
prsrdes tuus vcndcrct—[ibid. .‘Ii.] (tiiiii bis ipsis temporibiis 
(iomi CKsariH poreussur nb isto iiiinHUs, dopi-oliensus dioe- 
batnr CHse cum sico. Oo quo Ciesar in sonatu, aperte ip te 
invubeiiH, questus est.—Ibid. 29. 

* CouM'ripHi do 1 iim llbriH epistolam Oepsuri, qua; defer- 
Totur ad Uoiaboilam: sed ejus cxenipluni mini lul llalbum 
et Oppium, scripsique ad eos, ut turn defcrrl ad Uola- 
bellam Juboront luoas litcras, si ipsi oxenipititu' iirobas* 
sent; ita mlhi rcscripHcrunt, nibil unquam se legisse 
molitiH.—Ad Att. xiii. Ml. 

Ad Ciesarem quam misi epiMtoIam, ejus cxemplum 
fugit me turn tibl mittere; nec id fult quod siispicaris, 
ut me piideret tui—nee mehercule scriiisi oliter, oc si 
irpbs ttrov Sftotov quo seriberem. Bene enim cxistimo de 
illis libris, nttibi coram. Itaque scripsi et iMOXaKfirus, 
et tamen sio, ut nihil eum oxistimein lecturuin libentios. 
—Ibid. 01. 

• Utroque anno blnoe oonsulos substituit sibi in ternos 
novissimoe menses.—Suet. J, Cwa 70. 


passed, lest they should he thought to give them 
to Csesar. Atticus sent an account of it to Cicero, 
who says in answer to him, “ Your letter was 
agreeable, though the show was so sad—the peo¬ 
ple, however, behaved bravely, who would not clap 
even the goddess Victory for the sake of so bad a 
neighbour Csesar, however, to make amends 
for the unpopularity of his triumph, and to put the 
people into good humour, entertained the whole 
city soon after with something more substantial 
than shows ; two public dinners, with plenty of the 
most esteemed and costly wines of Chios and 
Falernum 

Soon after Cffisar’s triumph, the corfiiul Fabius, 
one of his lieutenants in S{iain, was allowed to 
triumph too, for tlie reduction of some parts of that 
province which had revolted ; but the magnificence 
of Cmsar made Fabius’s triumph appear contemp¬ 
tible, for his models of the conquered towns, which 
were always a part of the show, being made only 
of wood when Casar's were of silver or ivory, 
Chrysippus merrily called them, the cases only of 
Cai.sar’s towns'*. 

Cicero resided generally in the country, and 
withdrew himself wholly from the senate •'; but on 
Ctesar’s approach towards Rome, Lepidus began 
to press him by repeated letters to come and give 
them his assistance, assuring him that both he and 
Civsar would take it very kindly of him. lie could 
not guess for what particular service they wanted 
him, except the dedication of some temple to which 
the presence of throe augurs was necessary ^ 
But whatever it was, as his friends had long been 
urging the same advice and persuading him to 
return to public affairs, he consented at last to 
quit his retirement and come to the city ; where, 
soon after Cmsar’s arrival, he had an opportunity 
of employing bis authority and eloquence, where 
he exerted them always with the greatest pleasure, 
in the service and defence of aii old friend, king 
Deiotarus. 

This prince bad already been deprived by Csosar 
of part of his dominions for his adherence to 
Pompey, and was now in danger of losing the re.st, 
from an accusation preferred against him by his 
grandson, of a design pretended to have been 
formed by him against Csesar’s life, when Caesar 
was entertained at his house four years before, on 
his return from Egypt. The charge was groundless 
and ridiculous ; but under his present disgrace any 
charge was sufficient to ruin him, and Caesar’s 
countenancin g it so far as to receive tfhd hear it, 

*> Suavett tuas lltevasl etsi aoerba pompo—populum 
vero pneclarum, quod propter tarn malum vioinum, ne 
Victoria! qnidem plauditur.—Ad Att. xUl '44. 

V Quid mm et Ctesar dictator triumptil sui coma vinl 
Falcmi ampboras. Cbfl cados in ponvivia diatribuit? idem 
in IlispauiiinKi triuiiipho Ublum et Folemum dedit.—^PUn. 
Hist. Nat. xir. 15. 

Adjecit iiost UisiianienBem victoriam duo prandia.— 
Sueton. 36. 

il Ut Chrysippus, cum In trlumpho Ceesarls eborea 
oppida esBcnt trunslata, et post dies pauoos Fabil Maxim] 
lignoa, thecas cssooppidorum Ctcsarls dixit.—Uuint. vL 3; 
Bio, 234. 

V Cum his temporibus non sonu in senatum ventitarem. 
Ep. Fam. xiii 77. 

i Bcce tlbi, orat IsipiduB, ut veniam. Opinor augurea 
nil Itabere ad templiun effandum.—Ad Att xiii 42. 

IicplduB ad me hori—litcroa mlsit. Itogat magnopere ut 
aim Kalend. in aenatu, mo et sibi et Cffiaail vchementer 
gratum esse facturum.—^Ibid. 47. 
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showed a strong prejudice against the king, and 
that he wanted only a pretence for stripping him 
of all that remained to him. Brutus likewise in¬ 
terested himself very warmly in the same cause j 
and when’he went to meet Caesar on his road from 
Spain, made an oration to him at Nicaea, in favour 
of Deiotarus, with a freedom which startled Caesar, 
and gave him occasion to reflect on what he had 
not perceived so clearly before, the invincible fierce¬ 
ness and vehemence of Brutus’s temper^. The pre¬ 
sent trial was held in Cmsar’s house, where Cicero 
so manifestly exposed the malice of the accuser 
and the innocence of the accused, that Caesar, being 
determined not to acquit, yet ashamed to condemn 
him, chose the expedient of reserving his sentence 
to farther deliberation, till he sliould go in person 
into the East, and inform himself of the whole affair 
upon the si>ot. Cicero says that Deiotarus, neither 
present nor absent, could ever obtain any favour or 
equity from Caesar ; and that as oft as he pleaded 
fur him, which he was always ready to do, he 
could never persuade Ctesar to think anything 
reasonable that he asked for him*', lie sent a copy 
of his oration to the king, and, at Dolabella’s 
reijnest, gave another likewise to him, excusing it 
as a trifling performance and hardly worth trans¬ 
cribing ; “■ but I had a mind, (says he,) to make a 
slight ])reseut to my old friend and host, of coarse 
stuff indeed, yet such as his presents usually a^e to 
me^” 

Some little time after this trial, Cmsar, to show 
his confidence in Cicero, invited himself to spend 
a day with him at his house in the country, and j 
chose the third day of the Saturnalia for his visit, 
a season always dedicated to mirth and feasting 
amongst friends and relations'*. Cicero gives 
Atticus the following account of the entertainment, 
and how the day passed between them. “ O this 
guest,” says he, “whom I so much dreaded I'yet 
1 had no reason to repent of him, for he was well 
pleased with his reception. When he came the 
evening before, on the eighteenth, to ray neighbour 
Philip’s, the house was so crowded with soldiers 
that there was scarce a room left empty for Caesar 
to sup in; there were about two thousand of 
them, which gave me no small pain for the next 
day ; but Barba Cassius relieved me, for he assigned 
me a guard, and made the rest encamp in the 
field, .so that my house was clear. On the nine¬ 
teenth, he staid at Philip’s till one in the after- 


B Ad Att xiv. 1. TlU! jesults, Outriui and Iloullle, take 
Nioca, where ttrutus made this speech, to be the capital 
of titthynia, Deiotarus’s kingdomf-but K was a city on 
the UgUTian coast, stilt called Nice, where Brutus met 
Cieiiar on bis last retnm from Spain j and when ho was aot 
able to prevail for Delotams, Cicero was forced to under¬ 
take the cause as soon ^Otesar caUio to Home.—Hist, tom^ 
xvU. p. 91. not. 

•> Quis onim oulqnam tnhnlcltior, quam Doiqtaro 
Ca!8ar!'—it quo aoo prwsens,- nec absens rox Deiotarus 
quidquara leqiil boni iiiipetravit—illo imnqiiam, semper 
enim ubsenti affui Deiotaro, quicquam sibi. quod nos pro 
itlo postularemus, aiqiuim dixit videri.—I’bil. ii. 37. 

1 Oratiunculiim pro Iteiotaro. qiiam requirebns—tibi 
misi. Quam velim sio logiis,ut oausam tcnueni et inopem, 
noo Hcriptlone magno opere dignom. tied ego hosplti veterf '. 
ot amloo munusculum mittero volul levidonse, crasso file, 
cnjusmudl ipslus solont ease muuera.—^Ep. Finn. lx. 12. 

k Tbls festival, after Ciesar’s reformation of the calen¬ 
dar, began on tho 17th of December, and lusted three days. 
—Jdacrob. Saturn. L Ih 


noon, but saw nobody; was settling accounts, I 
guess, with Balbus; then took a walk on the 
shore; bathed after two; heard the verses on 
Mamurra', at which he never changed counte¬ 
nance J was rubbed, anointed, sat down to table. 
Having taken a vomit just before, he ate and drank 
freely, and was very cheerful”: the supper was 
good and well served : 

Blit our discourse at ta]^le, as we eat. 

For taste and seasoning still exeell'd our meats. 

Besides Ctesar’s table, his friends were plentifully 
provided for in three other rooms ; nor was there 
anything wanting to his freedmen of lower rank 
and his slaves, but the better sort were elegantly 
treated. In a word, 1 acquitted myself like a man ; 
yet he is not a guest to whom one would say at 
parting, ‘ Pray cull upon me again as you return 
once is enough ; we had not a word on business, 
but many on points of literature: in short, he was 
delighted with his entertainment, and passed the 
day agreeably, lie talked of spending one day at 
Puteoli, another at Bairn ; thus yon see the manner 
of my receiving him, somewhat troublesome indeed 
but not uneasy to me. I shall stay here a little 
longer, and then to Tusculura. As he passed by 
Dolabclla’s villa, his troops marched close by his 

I Mitimirra w'as a Itnnmn knight, and gciicrnl of tho 
artillery to (.'lesar in Gatil; wlicre lie raised an immense 
fortune, and is said to have been tlio first man in Borne 
wlio,incriisti-d ills house witli|marblc, and made all his pil¬ 
lars of solid marble. [I'lin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. «.] Ho was 
severely liisbed, togetlier with Cicsar hiniBelf, for his 
excessive luxury, and more infamous vices, by Catullus; 
whose verses arc still extant, apd the same probably that 
Cicero here refers to, as being first read to Ciesar at ids 
bouse.—Vide Catull. 27. 55. 

Tho reader po*liapH will not rciulilyjtndcrslaiid tho time 
and manner of Ciesar’s passing from Fhilip’s hoiiso to _ 
Cicero’s in tliis short aeeount of it; but it must be reinem- 
bertsi, that their villus were iKijoining to caeii otlicr on 
tile Formian eoast, near Cajotii; so that when Casuir came 
out of 1‘hilip’s at one. be took a walk on tho slioro for about 
an hour, and then entered into Cicero’s ; wliero tlie bath 
was iirepai*edforbiin, andiii laitiiiiig, bo beard Catullus’s 
verses : not produced by Cicero, for that would not have 
been agrocable to good nianni'rs, but by some of his own 
friends who iittondecl him, imil who knew His desire to see 
everything that was iiublished agiimst him, as well as bis 
cusuiess in slighting or forgiving it. 

“> nie custom of laking a voiii U both immediately before 
and after meals, whieli Custo mentions Cwsar to have 
done on diflereut weasions, [fro Deiot. 7.^ was very com¬ 
mon witli tile Homans, and used by them as an instrument 
botli of their luxury and of tlicir health: “ they vomit.” 
says Seneca, “ that they may cat, and eat that they may 
Vogilt-” [Consol, iwl llelv. 9.] By this evacuntlon before 
eating, they were jircpared to cat more plentifully; and 
by emptying themselves presently after it, prevented any 
hurt from repletion. Thus Vltellius, who was a famous 
glutton, is said to have preserved bis life by eenstant 
vomits, while he dcstniyed all bis eompaniims who did not 
tiTO tho same caution: [Sueton. 12; Dio, Ixv. 731.1 And the 
practice was thought so effectual for strciigthoning tlio 
constitution, that it was the constant regimen of all tho 
athleta;, or the professed wrestlers trained for tho piiblio 
shows, in order-to make them more robust. So that Cirsar’s 
vomiting before dhmer was a sort of nompliment to Clecro, 
as It Intimated a resolution to pass the day cheerfully and 
to eat and drink frooly with him. 

” This is tt citation from Lucilius, of an hexameter verse, 
with part of a second, which is not distinguished from 
the text. In the editions of Cloero’s lietters. 

sod bono oooto et 

Condito sermone bono, ot si qineris libcnter. 
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^(^’a «ide tm tbe right and left, laiuoii ma done 
ntmhen else. 1 had this from Nicias*.” 

On the last of December, when the conanl Tie- 
bdhins was abroad, his colleague, Q. Fabiua, died 
anddenlf; and his death being declared in the 
morning, C. Caninius Rebilus was named by 
C«e*ar to the vacancy at one in tbe afternoon, 
whose ofiSce was to continue only through the re¬ 
maining part of that day. This wanton profanation 
of the sovereign dignity of the empire raised a 
general indignation in the city, and a consulate 
BO ridiculous gave birth to much raillery, and many 
jokes which are transmitted to us by the ancients*, 
of which Cicero, who was the chief author of them, 
gives us tbe following specimen in his own account 
of the fact. 

Cioero to Curius. 

“ I no longer either advise or desire you to come 
home to us, but want to fly somewhither myself, 
where I may hear neither the name nor the acts of 
these sons of Pelops. It is incredible how meanly 
, 1 think of myself for being present at these transac¬ 
tions. You bad surely an early foresight of what 
was coming on when you ran away from this place ; 

I for though it be vexatious to hear of such things, 

I yet that is more tolerable than to see them. It is 
I well that you were not in the field when, at seven 
j in the morning, as they were proceeding to an 
election of queestors, the chair of Q. Maximus, 

. whom they called consuls, was set in its place, but 
his death being immediately proclaimed, it was 
removed, and Ciesar, though he had taken the 
auspices for an assembly of the tribes, changed it 
to an assembly of the centuries ; and at one in the 
' afternoon, declared a new consul^ who was to 
I govern till one the next morning .' I would have 
yon to know, therefore, that whilst Caninius was 
consul nobody dined, and that there was no crime 
committed in bis consulship, for he was so won¬ 
derfully vigilant that through his whole adminis¬ 
tration he never so much as slept. These things 
seem ridiculous to you, who are absent, but were 
you to see them you would hardly refrain from 
tears. What if I should tell you the rest ? For 
there are numberless facts of the same kind, which 
I could never have borne if I had not taken refuge 
in the port of philosophy with our friend Atticus, 
the companion and partner of my studies,” &c.' 

Ctesar had so many creatures and dependants, 
who expected the honour of the consulship from 
him as the reward of their services,* that it was 
impossible to oblige them all in the regular way, 
so that be was forced to contrive the expedient of 
splitting it, as it were, into parcels, and conferring 
it for a few months, or weeks, or even days, as it 
happened to suit his convenience: and as the 
thing itself was now but a name, without any real 
power, it was of little moment for what term it-was 
granted, since the shortest gave, the same privilege 


o Ad Att xUL 52. ' 

P Macrob. Saturn. 11. 3; l>lo, p. 230. 

4 Cicero would not allow a consul ot three months, so 
irregularly chosen, to‘be properly called a consul: nor did 
idle people themselves acknowledge him: for, as S.uetonius 
tells us, [in J. Ctes. IKt] when, upon Fabius's entrance into 
the theatre, his ulBceis, according to custom, proclaimed 
his presence, and ordered the people to make way for Ike 
eontul, the whole assembly pried out He it no eoiuui. 
r Ep. Fam. yU. 30. 


witii the longest, and a aum once detdared ooninl, 
enjoyed ever aftw the rank and character of a con¬ 
sular senator*. 

On the opening of the new year, CKsar entered 
Into his fifth consulship, in partnership vrith M. 

Antony: be bad promised it all dong 
A. ciw. 709. to Dolabella„but, contrary to expee- 

cic. 63. tation, took it at last to himself. This 
r contrived by Antony, who, jea- 

ejesAB V Dolabella os a rival in Csesar’s 

M. AKTO- favour, had been suggesting somewhat 
mvs. to his disadvantage, and labouring to 

create a diffidence of him in Ctesar; 
which seems to have been the ground of what is 
mentioned above, Caesar’s guarding himself so 
particularly when he passed by his villa. Dolabella 
was sensibly touched with tills affront, and came 
full of indignation to the senate, where, not daring 
to vent his spleen on Csesar, he entertained the 
assembly with a severe speech, against Antony, 
which drew on many warm and angry words be¬ 
tween them ; till Csesar, to end the dispute, pro¬ 
mised to resign the consulship to Dolabella before 
he wept to the Parthian war : but Antony protested 
that, by his authority as augur, he would disturb 
that election whenever it should be attempted*; 
and declared, without any scruple, that the ground 
of his quarrel with Dolabella was for having caught 
liiu^ in an attempt to debauch his wife Antonia, the 
daughter of.his uncle ; though that was thought to 
be a calumny, contrived to colour bis divorce with 
her and his late marriage with Fulvia, the widow 
of Clodius®. 

Ctesar was now in the height of all his glory, 
and dressed (as Florus says) in all his trappings, 
like a victim destined to sacrifice*. He had received 
from the senate the most extravagant honours, 
both human and divine, which flattery could 
invent, a temple, altar, priest; his image carried 
in procession with the gods; his statue among the 
kings ; one of the months called after his name, 
and a perpetual dictatorship r. Cicero endeavoured | 
to restrain the excess of this complaisance within 
the bounds of reason*, but in vain, since Csesar 
was more forward to receive than they to give; 
and out of the gaiety of his pride, and to try, as it 
were, to what length their adulation would reach, 
when he was actually possessed of everything which 
carried with it any real power, was not content still 
without a title, which could add nothing but envy 
and popular odium, and wanted tO’ be called a 
king. Plutarch thinks it a strange instance Of lolly'' 
in the people to endure with patience all the reid 
effects of kingly government, yet declare sttt^ aa 
abhorrence to the name. But the folly was not so 
strange in tbe people as it was' in .Cmsar: it is ; 
natural to the- multitude to be governed by names 
rather than thing.s, and the constant art or parties 

• Ilin, p, 240. 

• Cum. Cesar ostendisset, se. priuaquam proflciieeretur; 
Dolabeliam consutcra essejussurum—hio bonus augur eo 
HO sacerdoMo predUum esse dixit, ut comltia auaptedis usl 
impedire vel vltiare posset, idgue se faoturum agteVeravU. . 
—Phil. Ii 32. 

. a FrcqUentlssimo senatu—bano tlbl esse cum Dolabella 
causam odll dioere ausus es, quod ab eosqrori let uxuri 
tue stuprum oblatum esse comperisses.—Phil. ll'SB. 

X <lum omnia, velut infuhe, in deetiuatam mbrtl Tlati> 
inam qangerebontur,—Flflr. iv. 2, 92. 
r Flor. ibid; Buetoo. J. Ctea. 7& 

• Pint in Ctes. . 
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to keep Qfi'that|m|}iidiee ;<|Nie it tnui atipat4onable 
in BO great a mn^td-’pieiii^ tole.y Btiiliitich Mreai' 
on a title whic^, eo ffcr itom being ab hononr to' 
him, Beemed tb be^b didliut^a ittther of that 
snpedor dignity wMcb be already^ei^oyetlJ 
Among ^ other eomplimentB that were pdd to 
him, there was a new fraternity of LupeTci insti¬ 
tuted to his honour, and called by ms name, of 
which Antony was the head. Young Quintus 
Cicero was one of this society, with the consent of 
his father, though to the dissatisfaction of his 
uncle, who considered it not only as a low piece of 
flattery, but an indecmicy, for a young man of 
family, to b* engaged in ceremonies so immodest, 
of running naked and frantic about the streets*. 
The festival was held about the middle of February ; 
i and Ctesar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself 
I in the rostra, in a golden chair, to see the diversion 
I of the running, where, in the midst of their sport, 
j the consul Antony, at the head of his naked crew, 

I made him the offer of a regal diadem, and at- 
I tempted to put it upon his head ; at the sight 
! of which a general groan issued from Uie whole 
j forum, till, upon Caesar’s slight refusal of it»,the 
I people loudly testified their joy by a universal 
shout. Antonyi however, order^ it to be entered 
in the public acts, that by the command of the 
people he had offered the kingly name and power 
to Caesar, and that Caesar would not accept it'’. • 
'While this affair of the kingly title amused and 
alarmed the city, two of the tribunes, Mamllus and 
. Ceesetins, were particularly active in discouraging 
I every step and attempt towards it: they took off 
I the diadem which certain persons had privately 
! .put upon Caesar’s statue in the rostra, and com- 
I mitted those to prison who were suspected to have 
I done it, and publicly punished others for daring 
to salute him in the streets by the name of king, 
declaring that Caesar himself refused and abhorred 
that title. This provoked Caesar beyond his usual 
temper and command of himself, so that he accused 
them to the senate, of a design to raise a sedition 
against him, by persuading tlie city that he really 
affected to be a king ; but when the assembly was 
going to pass the severest sentence upon them, he 
was content with deposing them from thenr magis¬ 
tracy, and expelling them from the senatewhich 
convinced people still the more of his real fondness 
for a name that he pretended to despise. 

He had now prepared all things for his expedition 
against the Parthiahsr had sent' his legions before 
him'Into dffaoedonta, settled' the-saccession of ail 
the magistrates for two years to come^, appointed 
Oolabella to take his own place as consul of the 
current year, named A. Hirtius and' C. Pansa for 

• Quintus pater quortum vel potfua niillesimtim nihil 
sapit, qul laetetur Luperco fiUo et Statio, ut cemat du- 
pffoi dodeoore cumulatam domum.—^Ad Att. xii. A 
V tJedebait in lostris collsga tuns, amlctus toga purpuroa, 
in sella: auren, oorohotus'; tdsoendis, aaoedls ad seUanf.^ 
(Uadema ostendis: swltua totoAiro—-tu dfadema impane- 
bas cum. plangpra popnH,'ntia cam piausu re^cidbat—at 
anim adsorlbi josalt In SaatH ad liuperoalia, C. Caissrl, 
diotatori perpetuo Af. Antouium oonsnlom pnpaU jussu 
regnuin detidiosc, Cssaiem uti notatioe. [Phil. H. 34!] 
Quod ub eo ita repulsnm erat, ut bob oaVnsus videretur. 
—Veil. Pat. H-ae. 

^ueton. J.Cas.79|Plo, p.d4S; A{^. l.it p. 49S; Tell. 

mu. 68. 

s Btlomne oonsulesettrlbniUM ^SMsdii WaaniuBii quoS 
file voluU ?^Ad Att. xiV. & 


co^unfls ^ BmlNisiild: Ca. Plancus 

for the followiiiK'T^T'bitf'Walfs'his dep^ure be 
resoh^ him 

by the saiate,:w{^'ira» sei^le brhls power, 
and bbseqnioas -fo IrH'fijritl^'io deii^'him anything; 
and to make it the mot* palatgtde ^ the same time 
to the people, he 'caused a report to be indus¬ 
triously propagated throng the cit^, of ancient 
prophecies found in the SibyUine books, that the 
Parthians could not be conquered but by a king; 
on the strength of which Cotta, one of the guar¬ 
dians of those books, w'as to move the senate at 
their next meeting, to decree the title of king to 
him *. Cicero, speaking afterwards of tlds design, 
says, “ It was expected that some forged testi¬ 
monies would be produced, to show that he whom 
we had felt in reality to be a king, should be called 
also by that name, if we would be safe; but let us 
make a bargain with the keepers of tliose oracles, 
that they bring anything out of'them rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men wiU ever 
endure again at Rome^” 

One would naturally have expected, after all the 
fatigues and dangers through which Cwsar had 
made hia way to empire, that he would have chosen' 
to s()end the remainder of a declining life in the 
quiet enjoyment of all the honours and pleasures 
which absolute power and a command of the world 
could bestow; but in the midst of all this glory he 
was a stranger still to ease: he saw the people 
generally disaffected to him, and impatient under 
his government; and though amused awhile with 
the splendour of his shows and triumphs, yet 
regretting severely in cool blood the price that they 
had paid for them; the loss of their liberty, with the 
lives of the best ajd noblest of their fellow-citizens. 
This expedition, therefore, against the Parthians, 
seems to have been a political pretext for remov¬ 
ing himself from the murmurs of the city, and 
leaving to his ministers the exercise of an invidious 
power, and the task of taming the spirits of the 
populace ; whilst he, by employing himself in 
gathering fresh laurels in the East, and extending 
the bounds and retrieving the honour of the 
empire against its most dreaded enemy, might 
gradually reconcile them to a reign that was gentle 
and clement at home, successful and glorious 
abroad. 

But his impatience to be a king defeated all his 
projects, and accelerated his fate, 'and tmshed on 
the nobles, who had conspired against his Hfe, to. 
the immediate execution of their plot, that they 
might save themselves the thame of being forced 
to concur in an act which they heartily detested s • 
and the two Brutuses in particular, the honour of 
whose house was founded in the extirpation of 
kingly government, could not but consider it as a 
personal' infeipy, and a disgrace to their very 
name, to suffer the reStonstion of it. _ 

• FBoximO autetn asnatu. It, Cottani quindeoimvirum 
' sententiam dlcturum; ut quoniatp Ufobfatalibaa cnotiiie- 
! retur, Parthoa non a rege jioaae vine!, Ceaar rex 
appellarotur_Bueton. J. Ces. 79 ; Dio, p. 247. 

I Quortun interpres nupor felaa quwdam hominum foma 
dloturus fn aenatu putahatur, entn, quern re vera regeih 
habebamua. appellandum quoqiio ease regem, ai aalvl eaae 
vellemuB—cum aotiatibna agamua, ut quldvia potlua ex 
Ulls UbHa, quam regem proferant, queiu Borne poathM 
nee dU neo !^mlne8 eaae patlraitur.—Do Divin. H. 64. 

S Que oauaa oonjuratta fuH maturandi deatinata negotla, 
ne aaaentiri neoenae eaaet.—Suet J, Casa. 80; Dio, P- 947 - 
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THE HISTORY OF THE LIFE OF 


. There were abore sixty persons said to be en¬ 
gaged in this conspiracy “; the greatest part of 
them of the senatorian rank ; but M. Bratus and 
C. Cassius were the chief in credit and authority ; 
the first contrivers and movers of the whole design. 

M. Junius Brutus was about oneeand-forty years 
old, of the most illustrious family of the republic, 
deriving his name and descent in a direct line from 
that first consul, L. Brutus, who expelled Tarquin, 
and gave freedom to the Roman peopled Having 
lost his father when very young, he was trained 
with great care by his uncle Cato, in ail the studies 
of polite letters, especially of eloquence and philo¬ 
sophy j and under the discipline of such a tutor, 
imbibed a warm love for liberty and virtue. He 
had excellent parts, and equal industry, and ac¬ 
quired an early fame at the bar, where be pleaded 
several causes of great importance, and was 
esteemed the most eloquent and learned of all the 
young nobles of his age. His manner of speaking 
was correct, elegant, judicious, yet wanting that 
force and copiousness which is required in a con¬ 
summate orator. But philosophy was his favourite 
study, in which, though he yirofessed himself of 
the more moderate sect of the old Academy, yet 
from a certain pride and gravity of temper, he 
affected the severity of the Stoic, and to imitate 
his uncle Cato, to which he was wholly unequal; 
for he was of a mild, merciful, and compassionate 
disposition, averse to everything cruel, and was 
often forced, by the tenderness of his nature, to 
confute the rigour of his principles. While his 
mother lived in the greatest familiarity with Cresar, 
he was constantly attached to the opposite party, 
and firm to the interests of liberty ; for the sake of 
which be followed Pompey, whpm he hated, and 
acted on that side with a distinguished zeal. At 
the battle of Pbarsalia, Caesar gave jiarticular 
orders to find out and preserve Brutus, being 
desirous to draw him from the pursuit of a cause 
that was likely to prove fatal to him ; so that 
when Cato, with the rest of the chiefs, went to 
renew the war in Africa, he was induced by Caesar's 
generosity and his mother’s prayers, to lay down 

h l.k>nii)>iratiiiii eet in euiii a sexughita uin]>lius, V. Cim- 
sio, Marcoquo et iJeciniu IJruto priiicipibus cunspirntionu. 
—Suet. ibid. 18. 

* Same of tlie ancient writers call in question thisacenunt 
of Urutus’s descent; particularly Dionysius of Halicar¬ 
nassus, the most Judicious and critical of thorn, who 
alleges several arguments against it, which seem to be very 
plausible. Yet while Brutus lived, it was iinlversally 
allowed to him. Cicero mentions it in his public speeches, 
and other writings, us a fact that nobody doubted, and 
often siKsUcH of the Untile of old Brutus, which Marcus 
kept in his house among those of liis ancestors: and Atti- 
cus, who was peculiarly curious In the antiquities of the 
Roman families, drew up Brutus's genealogy or him; and 
deduced his succession from that old hero, in a diretd lino 
through all the intermediate ages, from father to son.— 
Com. Nep. vit. Att. 18; Tusc. Disp. iv. 1. 

Uo was bom in the consulship of L. Comelins Clnna in. 
and Cn. PapiriusCarbo, A.D. 6OT, which fully confutes the 
vulgar story of his being commonly believed to ho Casar’s 
son 1 since he was but fifteen years younger than Civsar 
himself: whose familiarity with his mother Servilia can¬ 
not be supposed to liave commenced till many years after 
Bratus was bom, or not till Ceesar had lost his first wife 
Cornelia, whom he married when he was very young, and 
always tenderly loved; and whose funeral oration he made 
when he was quwstor, and consequently thirty years old. 
—Sueton. J. Ces. 1.6. 80; it. Brut. p. 343. 447, et Corradi 
notas. 


his arms, and return to Italy. Csesar endeavoured 
to oblige him by all the honours which his power 
could bestow; but the indignity of receiving 
from a master what he ought to have received 
from a free people, shocked him much more than 
any honours could oblige; and the ruin in which 
he saw his friends involved by Csesar's usurped 
dominion, gave him a disgust which no favours 
could compensate. He observed, therefore, a dis¬ 
tance and reserve through Ccesar’s reign; aspired 
to no share of his confidence, or part in his coun¬ 
sels, and by the uncourtly vehemence with which 
he defended the rights of King Deiotarus, con¬ 
vinced Ceesar tliat he could never be obliged where 
be did not find himself free. He cultivated all the 
while the strictest friendship with Cicero, whose 
lirinciples he knew were utterly averse to the 
measures of the times, and in whose free conversa¬ 
tion he used to mingle his own complaints on the 
unhappy state of the republic, and the wretched 
hatids into which it was fallen, till, animated by 
these conferences, and confirmed by the gener^ 
discontent of all the honest, he formed the bold 
design of freeing his country by the destruction of 
Cffisar. He had publicly defended Milo’s act of 
killing Clodius, by a maxim, which he maintained 
to be universally true, that those who live in 
defiance of the law, and cannot be brought to a 
(jj-ial, ought to he taken off without a trial. The 
case was applicable to Cmsar in a much higher 
degree than to Clodius; whose power had placed 
him above the reach of the law, and left no way 
of punishing him, but by an assassination. This, 
therefore, was Brutus’s motive; and Antony did 
him the justice to say, that he was the only one of 
the cons])iracy who entered into it out of principle : 
that the rest, from ])rivate malice, rose up against 
tlie man, he alone against the tyrant. 

C. Cassius was descended likewise from a family 
not less honourable or ancient, iior less zealous 
for the public liberty, than Brutus’s : whose ances¬ 
tor, 8p. Cassius, after a triumjih and three con¬ 
sulships, is said to have been condemned, and put 
to death by his own father, for aiming at a domi¬ 
nion. He showed a remarkable instance, when a 
boy, of his high spirit and love of liberty ; for he 
gave Sylla’s son, Fuustus, a box on the ear, for 
bragging among his school-fellows of his father’s 
greatness and absolute power; and when Pompey 
called the boys before him to give mi account of 
their quarrel, he declared in his presence, that if . 
Faustus should dare to repeat the words, he would 
repeat the blow. He was qumstor to Crassus in 
the Parthian war, where he greatly signalised both 
his courage and skill; and if Crassus had followed 

l< Natiira adniirabilis, ct exquisita doctrina, et singularis 
induBtrio. Cum onitn in ntaximlH causiH versatus eases 
—[Brut. 28.] quo inagiatuuni. Brute, judh-iuni prubo, qni 
corum, id est, sx velere academia, phlloHOphorum sectam 
HOCutUH es, quorum in doctrina et praxieptiB disserendi 
ratio conjungitnr cum suavitato dicendi ot oopia. [Bmt. 
218.] Nam cum inambularem faiXysto—M. a<l mo^rutus, 
ut consuevorat, cum X. Pom{ionia venerat—[Brut. lA.] turn 
Brutns—itaque doleo etlllius oonBtiioot tua voce poptilum 
Romannm carere tamdiu. Quod cum per Be duiendum 
eat, turn multo magia conaidenuitt, ad quoaiata non trans- 
lata alnt, aed noaoio quo pacto devenerint.—[Brut, 288.] 

’AAA* ’Avrau'/ovO'e aoi mMoiil lucovirai K-iyoVTOS, 
&sIJt6i/ov oiotTO Bpovroo htsBetrScuKcMifii, ispoaxS^yra 
rfi Aap.wpJTijTi Kol koA^ vqs irpd^tas, 

—Plut. in. Brut. p. 987 ; App. p. 498. 
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hiB advice, would have preserved the whole army; 
but after their miserable defeat, he made good his 
retreat into Syria with the remains of the broken 
legions : and when the Parthians, Unshed with 
success, pursued him thither soon after, and 
blocked him up in Antioch, he preserved that city 
and province from falling into their hands, and, 
watching his opportunity, gained a considerable 
victory over them, with the destruction of their 
general. In the civil war, after the battle of Phar- 
salia, he sailed with seventy ships to the coast of 
Asia, to raise fresh forces in that country, and 
renew the war against Caesar; but as the historians 
tell us, happening to meet with Caesar crossing the 
Hellespont, in a common passage-boat, instead of 
destroying him, as he might have done, he was so 
terrified by the sight of the conqueror, that he 
begged his life in an abject manner, and delivered 
up his fleet to him ; but Cicero gives us a hint of 
a quite different story, whicli is much more pro¬ 
bable, and worthy of Cassius; that having got 
intelligence where Cmsar designed to land, he lay 
in wait for him in a buy of Cilicia, at the mouth of 
the river Cydnus, with a resolution to destroy him ; 
but Ctesur happened to land on the opposite shore, 
before he was aware; so that seeing his project 
blasted, and Csesar secured in a country where all 
people were declaring for him, he thought it best 
to make his own peace too, by going over to him 
with his fleet. He married Tertia, the sister of 
Brutus ; and though differing in temper and phi¬ 
losophy, was strictly united with him in friendship 
and politics, and the constant partner of all his 
counsels. He was brave, witty, learned, yet pas¬ 
sionate, fierce, and cruel ; so that Brutus was the 
more amiable friend, he the more dangerous 
enemy : in his later years he deserted the Stoics, 
and became a convert to Epicurus, whose doctrine 
he thought more natural and reasonable; con¬ 
stantly maintaining that the pleasure which their 
master recommended was to he found only in the 
habitual practice of justice and virtue. While he 
professcfl himself, therefore, an Epicurean, he lived 
like a Stoic ; was moderate in jileasures, temperate 
in diet, and a water-drinker through life. He 
attached himself very early to the observance of 
Cicero, as all the young nobles did who had any¬ 
thing great or laudable in view. This friendship 
was confirmed by a conformity of their sentiments 
in the civil war, and in Cmsar's reign; during 
which several letters passed betwe^^n them, written 
with a freedom and familiarity which is to be found 
only in the most intimate correspondence. In these 
letters, though Cicero rallies his Epicurism, and 
change of principles, yet he allows him to have acted 
always with the greatest honour and integrity ; 
and pleasantly says, that he should begin to think 
that sect to have more nerves than he imagined, 
since Cassius had embraced it. The old writers 
assign several frivolous reasons of disgust as the 
motives of his killing Csesar; that Csesar took a 
number of lions from him,, which he had provided 
for a public show ; that ho would not give him the 
consulship ; that he gave Brutus the more honour¬ 
able prsetorship in preference to him. But we 
need not look farther for the true motive than to 
his temper and principles; for his nature was 
siogulariy impetuous and violent; impatient of 
contradiction, and much more of subjection, and 
passionately fond of glory, virtue, liberty. It was 


from these qualities that Ceesar apprehended his 
danger; and when admonished to beware of Antony 
and Dolabeila, used to say, that it was not the gay, 
the curled, and the jovial, whom he had cause to 
fear, but the thoughtful, the pale, and the lean;— 
meaning Brutils and Cassius'. 

The next in authority to Brutus and Cassius, 
though very different from them in character, 
were Decimus Brutus and C. Trebonius: they had 
both been constantly devoted to Cmsar, and were 
singularly favoured, advanced, and entrusted by 
him in all his wars ; so that when Csesar marched 
first into Spain, he left them to command the 
siege of Marseilles, Brutus by sea, Trebonius by 
land; in which they acquitted themselves with 
the greatest courage and ability, and reduced 
that strong place to the necessity of surrendering 
at discretion. Decimus was of the same family 
with his namesake, Marcus ; and Cmsar, as if 
jealons of a name that inspired an aversion to 
kings, was particularly solicitous to gain them both 
to his interest, and seemed to have succeeded to 
his wish in Decimus, who forwardly embraced his 
friendship, and accepted all his favours, being 
named by him to the command of Cisalpine Gaul, 
and to the consulship of the Ifollowing year, and 
the second heir even of his estate, in failure of the 
first. He seems to have bad no peculiar character 
of virtue or patriotism, nor any correspondence 
with Cicero before the act of killing Csesar, so that 
people, instead of expecting it from him, were 
surprised at his doing it; yet he was brave, gene¬ 
rous, magnificent, and lived with great splendour 
in the enjoyment of an immense fortune; for he 
kept a numerous band of gladiators, at his own 
expense, for tbe»diversion of the city; and after 
Ca;sar’s death, spent about four hundred thousand 

1 C. Cassius in ea fuuiUia nutns, qua! non uiodo domina- 
tum, Bed no potentiam qiddciu cnjiisqiiaiti ferro potnit. 
[Hliil. li. 11.^ Quent nbi primuni muglstratu abiit, dam- 
nntumqne constat. Sunt qni piitrom actorem ejns siippli. 
cii ferant. Enin cognita doini causa verberaaso ac nccasse, 
pecnliiiniqiio iilii Ccroii consccravisse. [Liv. ii. 41.3 Cujus 
filhnn, Faiistuni, C. Cassius condiscipuliini suutii in 
scbnla, pvoscriptiiincm patcrnaiu laudantcni—tsdapho 
;icrcussit. [Val. Max.iii. l.vid. Flutar. in|Iirnt.3 Keliquiaa 
icgionuin C. Cassius—quaistorconsei’vavlt, Syriumqiieadco 
in popuii Konmni putestato retinuit, ut transgressos in 
eutn Partlios, felici rerura eventn fiigurct ao fonderet. 
[Veil. Pat. ii. 40; Phil. xi. 14.] ObSi ^pyav trtpov fiyov- 
IMt Kcuptp yeveaBcu pmKKov, 1) Kda- 

ertov rbi' iroKepUKtiraTOV M rpaipuv i$SopiiKOt>ra 

i,7rap(XirKfvtf>KcuiTapi it 

Buv {nrtxrrrjvat, i S' oihius iavrhv aicrxp2t uirh ^d/Sou 
judi'ou irapatrk/o'Ti vapaSoht, Sartpoy 4v Pc6fty Svvn- 
oTfiovra ^St! icttTfKravfV. [App. il. 403; Dio, xlii. 100; 
Sneton. 3. Cscs. O.3.] C. Cassius—sine his clarissiinis viris 
banc Tcni in Cilicia ad ostium Ouminis Cydnt confoclsset, 
si iUe ad cam ripam, quam constituerat, non ad contriuriani 
naves appnltssot. [Phil. li. 11,] £ qulbus Urutum naitoum 
haboro raallcs, Inimicum magis timeres Cassiuin, [Veil. 
Pat. ii. 72-] ‘HSoidji' veto et irapaflav virtutc, Justitia, 
KoAqi parari, ot verum ot probablle est. Ipse enim 
Eplctuais — dicit, ovK (imv r)S4u>s &i/ev rod KaXaS Kol 
SiKoloit, [Ep. Earn. xv. 10.] Cassius tota vita aqiiam 
bibit, [Senec. 347.] Quanquom quicnm loquor ? cum imo 
fortissimo viro: qui postea quam forum attigisti, nihil 
feciati nisi plenissimum amplisaimic dignltatla In ista 
ipsa aip4att metno no plus nervorum sit, quam ego puta- 
rlm, si modo earn tu probaa. [Bp. Fam. xv. 10.] Differendo 
oonsulatuzn Caasium offendorat. [Veil. Fat. il. BO; Flut. 
in Brut.; App. 408. 
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pounds of Itia own money in nuantaining an ermj 
against Antony". , 

T^honius bad* no family to boast of, bnt 
>a'b<^y a new man, and the creature of Cmaar’a 
poweCf who produced him through all the honours 
of the state to his late consulship of three months. 
Antony, calls him the son of a buffoon, but Cicero 
of a splendid knight:'he was a man of parts, 
prudence, integrity, humanity; was conversant also 
in the politer arts, and had a pecrdiar turn to wit 
and humour ; for after Csesar’s death he published 
a volume of Cicero’s sayings, which he had taken 
the pains to collect: upon which Cicero compli* 
ments him, for having explained them with great 
elegance, and given them u fresh force and beauty, 
by his humorous manner of introducing them. As 
the historians have not suggested any,reason that 
should move either him or Decimus to the resolu¬ 
tion of kilting a man to whom they were infinitely 
cfbliged ; so we may reasonably ipnpute it, as 
Cicero does, to a greatness of soul, and superior 
love of their country, which made them prefer the 
liberty of Rome to the friendship of any man, and 
choose rather to be the destroyers than the partners 
of a tyranny". 

The rest of the conspirators were partly young 
meit, of noble blood, eager to revenge the ruin of 
their fortunes and families; partly men obscure, 
and unknown to the public", yet whose fidelity 
and courage had been approved by Brutus and 
Cassius. It was agreed by them ail in council to 
execute their design in the senate, which was sum¬ 
moned to meet on the Ides,.or fifteenth, of March: 
they knew that the senate would applaud it when 
done, and even assist, if there was occasion, in the 
doing ita; and there was a circumstance which 
peculiarly encouraged them, and seemed to be 
even omioous ; that it happened to be Pompey’s 
senate-house in which their attempt was to be 
made, and where Ccosar would consequently fall at 
t|ie foot of Pompey’s statue, as a just sacrifice to 
the manes of that great mani; They took it also 
for granted, that the city would be generally 

"> Adjectis etiam consiliaHls ca»lK familiarissimis 
omnium, et fortuna partiiim cjus in summum ovuctis fas- 
tigium; D.. Bnito et C. Trebonio, aliisqne olari nomlnis 
viria [Tell. Pat. ii. SG.j Pluresque pcrousaorum in tutori- 
bus fitii notninavit: Becimiim Brutum etiam in secundU 
heredibus. [Sueton. J. Cats. &3.] Css. Be Bello Civ. 
L'fi; Pint in Brut; App. p. 497, SH-; Bio, xHv. 247- 
&o.} B. Bratus—cum Cwsarls primus omnium amicomm 
ftlfsset, interfeotor fuit.—Veil. Pat. it 64. 

" ScnrrtD Slium appellat Antonius. Quasi vero %notu8 
nobis fuerit splcndidus eqnea Botnanus Trebonil pater. 
[PhU. xiit. 10.] Trcbonli—consilium, ingcntum, bnmani- 
tatein,' innocentiam, magnitudinem animi in patria libe- 
randa quis ignorat? [PhU. xl, ti] Liber iste, quem mihl 
misistt, quantam habet declarationom amoiis tui? pri- 
mnm, quod tibl facetum videtnr quicquid ego dfxi, quod 
aliia fortasse n^ Item: dolnde, quod ilia, sire faceta stmt, 
^vs slo sunt nartante te venustisslma. Quin etiam ante- 
qnJun ad me veniatnv, risas omnis pwae oonaumitar, dto. 
PBp. Pratt. XV. 21! ib. xil. 16.] QuJ llbertatem popult 
Bomimi ttniua amlcitto prasposnlt, depulsorqiie domiaa- 
tiu, quara paitioeps eem maluit—PbU. U. 11. 

" In tot hominibns, partlmobscuris, partim adolesoantl- 
bus, drc.—PhlLii. 11. ' 

P 'At T&p fiov\tvT&v, ti Mol fth wpo/uiSouv, trfoB'b- 
/IMS, trt.tteitprh tpyov, 499, 

. t Eoatguam seaatus {dibut Idartiis to PsntpeU cutlam 
afUoiM Mi, AoSatmupuaetUonm pnettoOnito,—Sueton. 
J. Cmt. so. 


<m their side ; .yet tor their greater e'aourity, .D. 
Brutus gave im-ders to arm his gladiators, that 
I morning, as if f&r somejpnblic sh'ow,|thKt they might 
’ be ready, .on the first' notice, to secure the avenues 
of" the senate,'and defend them from any sudden 
violenfce; ahd Pompey’s theatre, wbicto adjmned to 
bis senate-house, being tbe properest- place for the 
exercise of the gladiators, would cover all suspicion 
' that might otherwise arfse from tbem. The only 
deliberation that perplexed them, and on which 
they were much divid^, was, whether they should 
not kill Antony also, -wd Lepidus, together with 
Caesar ; especially Antony, the more ambitious of 
the two, and the more likely to creattffresh danger 
to the commonwealth. Cassius, with the majority 
of tbe company, was warmly for kiiliim him : but 
the two Brutuses as warmly oppose^l and finally 
overruled it i they alleged, ** that, to shed more 
blood than was necessary would disgrace their 
cause, and draw upon thftn an imputation of 
cruelty, and of acting not as patriots, but as the 
partLsans of Pompey; not so much to free the city 
as to revenge themselves on. their enemies, and 
get the dominion of it into their hands..” But 
what weighed with them the most, was a vain 
persuasion that Antony would be tractable, and 
easily reconciled, as soon a.s the affair was over ; 
but this lenity proved their ruin ; and by Imiving 
their work imperfect, defeated all tbe benefit of it, 
as we find Cicero afterwards often .reproaching 
them in his letters'. 

Many prodigies are mentioned by tbe Kistoriani 
to have given warning- of Ctesar’s death'; which 
having been forged by some and credulously re¬ 
ceived by others, were copied as usual by all, to 
strike the imagination of their readers and raise 
an awful attention to an event in which the gods 
were supposed to be interested. Cicero has related 
one of the most remarkable of them,—” that as 
Ceesar was sacrificing a little before his death, with 
great pomp and splendour, in bis triumphal robes 
and golden chair, the victim, which was a fat ox, 
was found to be without a heart; and when Cmsar 
seemed to be shocked at- it, Spurinna the haru- 
spex, admonished him to beware lest through a 
failure of counsel his life should be cut off, since 
the heart was the seat and source of them both. 
The next day he sacrificed again, in hopes to find 
the entrails more-prointious ; but the liver of the 
bullock appeared to want its head, twhkdi was 
reOkoped also amon g the di rqful oanbnsi” Thes e 

' Hutar. in Cats. ; App. 11^ 409, 802; Mo, 247. 24^ 
Quam rcllem ad lllas pulcberrimas spulas ma IdlSns 'Mar- 
tils invitasBea. Iteliquiarom nihil haheremus,—Ep. Fam. 
X. 28; Xil. 4; Ad Brut. 11. 7- 

» iSed CiBsa^ futura caale* evidcntlbus prodiglis denun- 
ciata est, &o.—Sueton. J. Qes. 81 ;.-Flut. to Cps. , . 

t Be Bivto. i 62 i U. 16. Thoeo cases af victims foattd 
sometimea urilhaut A h€<irt>er liver, gave rise to a enrtous 
question among those who heltoved the nalMyhf thiefCtod 
ef divfaiBtioa,' as Oie- Stoics generally did, 'iiow*to «cati4nli- 
tor toe MUSS of to strange a phenomenon, '' 'the Oemunoin 
solution was, that tbe gods made such obangee inStonta'i 
neously, to the moment of saorlficing, ]>y annihilating or 
altoring tbe cxindition of the entrails, so ss to make them 
ooriespond with the'eiroumstanoes of 'thq sacrilieer, and 
the admonition which they intended to tfive. [Be Mv. lb.] 
But tbisiWBs laughed at by the naturalists, as whetUy 
unphilcMKiphlcal, who thought 16 absurd ^ iniagine that 
Bio datty-qtfttid either antohUat* cif etsatti, pitoer reduce 
anything to aotiltog, to totm 'O^rtfatog ink M nothtog. 
"Whai seems the mpst pgDhable, fa|, that if tfie foots really . 
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It was a common question after his death,-and 
proposed as a problem by Livy, whether it was of , 
service to the republic that he had ever been born®. 
The question did not turn on the simple merit of 
his acts, for that would bear no dispute, but T>n- 
ihe accidental efiects of them,—their producing 
the settlement under Augustas, and tfie benefits of 
that government, which was the consequence of 
his tyranny. Suetonius, who treats the characters 
of the Ctesars with that fre^om which thp happy 
reigns in which he lived inaalged, upon balancing 
the exact sum of his virtues and vices, declares him 
on the whole to have been justly killed'*; which 
appears to have been the general sense of the best, 
the wisest, and the moat disinterested in Rome, at 
the time when the fact was committed. 

The only question which seemed to admit any 
dispute was, whether it ought to have been com¬ 
mitted by those who were the leaders in it®, some 
of whom owed their lives to Csesar, and others had 
been loaded by him with honours to a degree that 
helped to increase the popular odium, particularly < 
D. Brutus, who was the most cherished by him of 
them all, and left by his will the second heir d( 
hh estate*, '^ot of the two Brutuses, it was not 
Marcus, as it is commonly imagined, but Decimus, 
who was the favourite, and whose part in the con¬ 
spiracy surprised people the most*. But this 
circumstance served only for a different handle to 
the different parties, for aggravating either their 
crime or their merit. Cassar’s friends charged 
them with base ingratitude for killing their bene¬ 
factor and abusing the power which he had given 
to the destruction of the giver. The other side 
gave a contrary turn to it,—extolled the greater 
virtue of the men for not being diverted by private 
considerations from doing an ac^ of public benefit. 
Cicero takes it always in this view, and says, “ that 
the republic was the more indebted to them for 
preferring the common good to the friendship of 
any man whatsoever; that as to the kindness of 
giving them their lives, it was the kindness only of 
a robber, who had first done them the greater wrong 
by usurping the power to take it; that if there bad 
been any stain of ingratitude in the act they could 
never have acquired so much glory by it, and 
though he wondered indeed at some of them for 
doing it, rather than ever imagined that they would 
have done it, yet he admired them so much the 
more for being regardless of favours, that they 
might show their regard to their country 

^me of Csesar’s friends, particularl y Pa ns a and 
que iu imperils neque in mafcistratibus prastitit—in OiUlia 
fana, tcniplaque doiim donis referla expilavit: urbes di- 
rult. swpius ob prisdam quani delictum—evidentissimis 
rapinis, ac saorilegils miera bcUorum clvilium—sustlnuit. 
—Sueton. J. Cws. 54; Uio, p. 2UH. 

' Bcnec. Natur. Quaest. v. 18. 

Prasgravant tanion caetera facta, dictaqne ejus, nt et 
abuBus dominaUone et jure caisus existimetur.—Bueton. 

J. CecH. 78. 

® Dlsputari de M. Bruto solet, an debuerlt accipere a B. 
Julio vitam, oiuu oocldeudiun eum judioaret.—Beneo. Be 
Benef. it 20. 

f Appian. ii. 518. 

a Ettd est enim Bnitomm commune factum et laudis 
Bocietas wqua, BecinXi tamcn iratiores erant ii, qul id fac¬ 
tum dolebant, quo minus ab eo rem illam dicebant fieri 
debuisee.—^Phil. x. 7. 

b Qnod est alind boneficium—latronum, nisi ut comme- 
mofffn powint, its se dedlsse vitam, quibus non ademcrint ? 
quod si esset benefioimn, nunquam ii qul lUum Interfeoe- 


Hirtius, advised him always to keep .a standing 
guard of praetorian troops for the defence of his 
person, alleging that a power acquired by .arms 
must necessarily-be maintained by arms; but his 
common answer was, that he had rather die once by 
treachery than live always in fear of it*. He used 
to laugh at Sylla for restoring the liberty of the 
republic, and to say in contempt of him that he 
did not know his letters'*. But, as a judicious 
writer has observed, “ Sylla had learned a better 
grammar than he, which taught him to resign his 
guards and his government together ; whereas 
Csesar, by dismissing the one yet retainihg the 
other, committed a dangerous solecism iu politics” *, 
for he strengthened the popular odivfin and con¬ 
sequently jiis own danger while he weakened bis 
defence. 

He made several good laws during his adminis¬ 
tration, all tending to enforce the public discipline 
and extend the penalties of former laws. The 
most considerable as well, as the most useful of 
them 'kras, that no praetor should hold any'province 
more than one year*, nor a consul more than two"”. 
This' was a regulation that had been often wished 
for (as Cicero says) in the best of times, and what 
one of the ablest, dictatork of the old republic had 
declared to be its chief security, not to suffer great 
and arbitrary commands to be of tong duration, 
but to limit them at least in time if it was not con¬ 
venient to limit them in power". Csesar knew by 
experience that the prolongation of these extraor¬ 
dinary commands and the habit of ruling kingdoms, 
was the readiest way not only to inspire a contempt 
of the laws but to give a man tire power to subvert 
them; aud he hoped, therefore, by this law to 
prevent any other man from doing what lie himself 
had done, and to secure his own possession from 
the attempts of all future invaders. 

rnnt, a quo erant servati,—-tantani essent gloriain eonsc- 
cuti.—Phil. ii. .X 

Quo etiam mnjnrom el rcspiihlica gratiam debot, qiii 
libertatem iiopuli Kuniani uniuHaniiL-itiK- |ir:o|iosuit, depiil- 
Borque doiniimtiiB <piani partieeiw esse muluit—adiiiiratus 
stmt oboaiii cnustmi, quod iiunieinor boneficiorutri, lueniur 
piitrio! fiiisset.—Ibid. 11. 

* Laudniidiitii cxjierientia consilium cat Pansa, atque 

Ilirtii: qui semper prtrdi-verant Oiesarl. ut prineipatum 
armls qnirsitum iimiis tenerot. llle dictltans, mori so 
quam timer! mallo_Veil. Pat. H. .’i7. 

Insidins undiqiic imminentes subiro sorael confessiim 
satiUB esse, qiiom cavere semiier.—Sueton. J. Cbm, 86. 

■“ Nee minorls imimtentio- voces propalam edebat—Byl- 
lam nesoissc literas, qul dictaturom deposuorlt.—Sueton. 
J. Cass. 77. 

* Sir II. Bavilc's " Bissertatio de Militia Itomana,” at the 
end of his translation of Tacitus. 

>" Phil. 1. 8; Sueton. J. Cms. 42, 43. 

" Qua, lex melior, utilior, optima etiam republics, siepius 
flagitata, quam ne prwtoriie provincie plus quam annum, 
neve plus quam biennium oonsulares obtinerentur ?— 
Phil. i. 8. 

Mamereus Atmiliua—maxltnam autem, ait, ejus custo- 
dlam esse, si magna tanperia diutuma non essent, et tem- 
porls modus imponeretur, quibus juris imiioni non {toBset 
—Idv. iv. 24. 
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SECTION IX. 

CicsRO was present at the death of Ctesar in the 
senate, where he had the pleasure (he tells us) to 
see the tyrant perish as he deserved". 
A. uap. 709. By this accident he was freed at once 

CUT. 03. from all subjection to a superior, and 
‘ all the uneasiness and indignity.of 
P.COKNJC 1 . 1 US managing a power which every mo- 
ix>LAiu£Li.A. nient could oppress him. He was 
now withoht competition the first citi¬ 
zen in Rome, the first in that credit and authority, 
both with th^ senate and people, Rfhich illustrious 
merit and services will necessarily give in a free 
city. The conspirators considered him as such, 
and reckoned upon him as their sure friend ; for 
they had no sooner finished their work than Brutus, 
lifting up.his bloody dagger, called out upon him 
by name, to congratulate with him on the recovery 
of their liberty p ; and when they all ran onf pre¬ 
sently after into the forum with their daggers in 
their hands, proclaiming Mbenly to the city,,they 
proclaimed at the same time the name of Cicero, 
in hopes to recommend the justice of their act by 
the credit of his approbation a. 

This gave Antony a pretence to charge him 
afterwards in public with being privy to the con¬ 
spiracy and the principal adviser of if. But it is 
certain that he was not at all acquainted with it * 
for though he had the strictest friendship with tlie 
chief actors and they the greatest confidence in 
him, yet his age, character, and dignity, rendered 
him wholly unfit to bear a part* in an attempt of 
that nature, and to embark himself in an affair so 
desperate with a number of men who, excepting a 
few of their leaders, were all either too young to 
be trusted or too obscure even to be known by 
him“. He could have been'of little or no service 
to them in the execution of the act, yet of much 
greater in justif 3 dng it afterwards to ,the city, for 
having had no share in it nor any personal interest 
to make his authority suspected. These were the 
true reasons without doubt why Brutus and Cassius 
did not impart the design to him: had it been 
from any other motive, as some writers have 
suggested, or had it admitted any interpretation 
injurious to his honour, he must have been often 
reproached with it by Antony and his other adver¬ 
saries of those times, who were so studious to invent 
and propagate every calumny that could depress 
his credit. 1 cannot, however, entirely acquit him 
of being in some degree accessory to the death of 
Ceesar ; for it is evident from several of his letters 
that he had an expectation of such an attempt and 
from what quarter it would come, and not only 

*' Quid nilhi attulerit ista dcmiini iiiutatlo, prsrtor 
Imtittom, qtuun oculis cepl, jnsto intcritu tyrauui ?—^Ad 
Att. xiv. 14. 

P Omsare interfeotO'—statim oriiontnni alts extollens 
M. ISrutus piigioncm, Cieerouem nominatim exclamavlt, 
atque ei recuixiratum Ubertatem est gratulatus.—Phil. 
iL 12. 

a Dio, p. 249. 

r Cesarein nieo conctllo interfectum. [Phil. ii. 11.] Vos- 
trl enim pulcherrlmi faoti illefuriosus me prinoipem dicit 
fuissc. Utinum quidem fulsseni, molestuu nobis non esset. 
—^Ep. Fam. xiL 3; it. 2. 

• Quam verisbnilo porro est, in tot homlnibus partim 
obsCuris, partim adolescentibus, neminom occultontibus, 
meum nomen latere ixitulsse ?—Phil. 11. II. 


expected but wished it. He prophesied very early 
that Csesar’s reign could not last six months, but 
must necessarily fail, either by violence or of itself, 
«nd hoped to live to see it'. He knew the dis- 
•affection of the greatest and best of the city, which 
they expressed with great freedom in their letters, 
and with much more, we may imagine, in their 
private conversation. He knew the fierce and 
.haughty spirit of Brutus and Cassius, and tlieir 
impatience of a ma^er, and cultivated a strict 
correspondence with fliem both at this time, as if 
for the opportunity of exciting them to some act 
of vigour. On the news that Atticus sent him of 
Caesar’s image being placed in the temple of 
Quirinus, adjoining to tW of the goddess Salus,— 
“ I had rather,” says he, ” have him the comrade 
of Romulus than of the goddess Safety” “: referring 
to Romulus's fate of being killed in the senate. 
In another letter it seems to be intimated that 
Atticus and he had been contriving, or talking at 
least together, how Brutus might be spirited up to 
' some attempt of that kind, by setting before him 
tlie fame and glory of his ancestors. ” Does 
•Brutus then tell us (says he) that Ciesar brings 
with him glad tidings to honest men ? where will 
he find them, unless he hangs himself? But how 
securely is he now intrenched on all sides ? What 
use then of your fine invention ; the picture of old 
Brutus and Ahala with the verses under, which 
I saw in your gallery ? Yet what after all can he 
do*?” One cannot help observing, likewise, in 
Ids pieces addressed about this time to Brutus, 
how artfully he falls into a lamentation of the 
times, and of the particular unhappiness of Brutus 
himself in being deprived by them of ail the hopes 
and use of his great talents, putting him in mind 
at the same time af hi.s double descent from ances¬ 
tors who had acquired immortal glory by delivering 
Rome from servitude. Thus he concludes his 
treatise on Famous Orators :— 

“ When I look upon you, Brutus, I am grieved 
to see your youth, running as it were in full career 

« Jam intelliffcs id reBnmu vix sonicstre csso posse—nos 
tameu hoc confirmnnius Ulo aiisiirio, quo diximus; nec 
nos fallit, nec alitcr uecldet. Con iiat iste ncccaso est, aut 
per adversarios, aut ipso i>cr so—id spero vivis nobis fore. 
—Ad Att. X. (I. 

a Eum arvvi'aov Quirino malo, quam saluti.—Ad Att. 
xii. 15. 

X Itnne nuncint Rnitiis, ilium ad bnnos viros el>ayy4~ 
liia ? sed ubi cos ? nisi forte sc suspendit ? hie autem ut 
fiiltiim OKt! ubi igitur (piXorix^f^ fflud tuum quod 
vidi in Parthenonc, Ahalam et Drutuiu ? sed quid foeiat? 
—Ad Att. xiii. 40. 

Parllteiwnc is supposed to denote some room or gallery 
in Brutus’s, or more probably in Atticus’s house, adorned 
with tlio images or portraits of the great men of Itome, 
under ouch of which, as Ciomellus Nepos tells us, [in Vit. 
Att. lU,] Atticus had severally described their principal 
acts and honours, in four or five verses of his own com¬ 
posing : where the contemplation of these iigurcs of old 
Brutus and Ahala, joined together in one picture, with 
the verses under, had given a handle perhaps to a esmver- 
sation between Cicero and hhn, how Brutus might be 
incited by the example of those great ancestors to dissolve 
the tyranny of Ctesar. It seems also very iirobable, that 
tills very pictnro of Atticus's invention, as Cicero calls it, 
might give occasion to the thought and coinage of that 
silver medal or denaritu, which la still extant, with the 
heads and names of those two old patriots; Brutus on the 
one side, Ahala on the other.—Vide Xhosaur. lUoreU. in 
Fam. Junia. Tab. L1. 
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Caesar's ragiitsr i *hey asked, if any persons were 
to be restored froth eodle, he said one only, and no 
tnore; whether any^ ^munities were granted to 
aities“or eotnttries, answered tmae; and' con¬ 
sented, that it should pass with a restriction, 
'proposed by Ser. Sulpicius, that no grant, which 
was to take place after the ides of March, ritosild 
1 m 'iSr^fied This was generally thought so 
reaao'naKle, and Antony’s seeming candour h^ 
made such an impression, that those who saw'thh 
mischief of it durst not venture to oppose it, espe- 
ciaUy as there was a precedent forit in the case of 
Sylia; and as it was supposed to -relate chiefly to 
tlw veteran soldiers, whom it was not possible to 
oblige, or keep in good i^mour, vnfhoot confirming 
the privileges and pfwessiona which Cmsar had 
panted-to them. But Brutua and his friends had 
private reasons for entertaining a better opinion of 
^ Antony, than his outward conduct would justify ; 
Caesar had used him roughly on several occasional 
and they knew his resentment of it; and that he 
had been engaged with Trebonius, on Cresar’s last 
return from Spain, in a design against his life; 
and though he did not perform that engagement, 
yet they thought it an obligation, as well as a proof 
of his continuing in the same mind, that he had 
not discovered it, which was the, reason of their 
sparing him when Ctesar was killed, and of Trebo- 
nins’s taking him aside on pretence of business, 
lest his behaviour on that occasion might provoke 
them to kill him too'*. 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had already 
ruined their cause, by giving Antony leisure to 
recollect himself, and gather troops about him, by 
which he forced upon them several other decrees 
against their will. One of them in favour of the 
veteran soldiers, whom he had dsawti up for that 
purpose in arms about the senate' j and another still 
worse, for the allowance of a public funeral to Ciesar, 
which Atticua had been remonstrating against both 
to Cicero and Brutus, as pernicious to the peace 
of the city. But it was too late to prevent it: 
Antony was resolved upon it, and had provided 
all things for it, as .the best opportunity of inflam¬ 
ing the soldiers and the populace, and raising' 
some commotions to the disadvantage of the re¬ 
publican cause; ia which he succeeded so wet), 
that Brutus and Casrius bad no small difficulty to 
defend their iivea and houses from the violence of 
bis mob In this tumult Helviiis Cinna, one of 
the tribuBes, and a particular friend of Ctesar, was 
tom in pieces by the rabble, being mistaken un- 
a Sumtna conetantia ad ea, qua* qnwsita eraiit, respon- 
debat: nihil turn, nisi quod erat notum omnibus, in C. 
CsjBtKUcommentarite reperlobatur: num qui exulcs resti- 
--trliiMinum aiebat, preterea uemtnam. Num imniuni- 
i'dtdce ? nulls, rrspondebat. Assentiri etiam nos Her. 
WIMjcib volnit, ne qua tabula post Tdus Martlaa .sdUua 
detiroti Csesaris aut beneflcH figeretur.—PhU. i. 1. ' 
t Pbii. tt 19. 

* t^uanquanr si InterflcI Cwsarem voluisse crimen eirt, 
vide quMb, Antoni, quid tibi futurum sit. quem dV Nar- 
bene hoc obnirillum cum C. Trobonio cepisse notlsslmunt 
eat, etebgiue oonsilii aocietatem, cum interliceretUT Cesar^ 
tum'te a Trebnnlo vicUmus aevocari.—Ibid. 14. 

I Honnelomni ratiifaa veteran!, qui arniati aderant,<;|m 
prmflii noe nihil faaheremua, defendvndi fueruht ?-nAd 
Atthylv.H. 

-W'lilaMlnisttaiB ie elaagOre, oauiam perilsse, si funere 
. elatof esset 7 at (lie etlaip in foro combustus, laudatus^e 
' miMdMiftw: sarvlque et egen'te* ih tecta nostra oum 
faclbus inunM.—A4 Att. zfr. 10,14 j Plutarch, in Bmt. 


luokily for the prsetor of that aame, who, as H is 
said above, bad extolled the act Of-kilting Ciasar 
in a speech from- the rostra. This eo alarmed all 
those who had any similitude of name with any 
of the conspirators, that Caius Cosca, another se¬ 
nator, thought tit by a public advertisement, to sig¬ 
nify the distinction if bis person and principles , 
• from Fuhiius Casca, who gAve tbe'flrat blow to 
;CiMar% ■ ' ■ ■ y ■ ' 

, We ani dot to imagine^ bowever, ei it ia com- 
mtmly believed, that these, yjolencea -were owing to 
the genm-al indignation of the citiims, against tire 
murderers of Ceesar, excited either-by the 'spec¬ 
tacle of his body; or the eloquence of Antony, who 
made the funeral oration; for it ia certain that 
Caesar, through bis whole reign, could never draw 
from the people any public signification of their 
favour; but on the contrary, was constantly mbr- • 
tified by the perpetual demonstrations of their 
hatred and disaffection to him. The case was the 
same after his death : the memory of his tyranny 
was odious, and Brutus and Cassius the real fa. 
vourites of the city ; as appeared on all occasions 
wherever their free and genuine sense could be 
declared, in the public shows and theatres"; which 
Cicero frequently appeals to/asa proper encoflrage- 
menttoall honest men, to act with spirit and vigour 
in the defence of their common liberty. 'What hap¬ 
pened therefore at the funeral was the effect of 
aftiflee and faction, the work of a mercenary rab¬ 
ble, the greatest part slaves and strangers, listed * 
and prepared for violence, against a party unarmed 
and pursuing pacific counsels, and placing all their 
trust and security in the justice of their cause. 
Cicero calls it a conspiracy of Ctesar's freedmeni', 
who were the chief managers of the tumult, in 
which the Jews seem to have borne a consider¬ 
able part, who, out of liatred to Pompey, for his 
affront to their city and temple, were zeahmsiy 
attached to'Caesar, avid above all the other foreign¬ 
ers in Rome, distinguished themselves by the 
expressions of thrir grief for his death, so as to 
spend whole nights at his monument, in a kind 
of religious devotion to his memory i. 

This first taste of Antooy’a perfidy was a clear 
warning to the conspirators what little reason . 
they had to depend upon him, or to expect any'^ 
safety in the city where he had the sovereign 
command, without -a guard for their, defence; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for Inetn, they 
could not oigton: whilst Aniony, to alarm them 
still the more, took care to let them know that the 

" e. Ilelvius Cinna tribunus plebis ex funere C. CiBBarls 
doinnni siiam petens, popnii manlbus disoerptus ost, pro 
C<ime!ln Cinna,' in-quean sanrire se exlstlmabat; iratus ci, 
quod oum -afliphi esset Cwaarta, adversua enm nefsrle 
ruptum, ImpiMla pro rostris oratlonen, babuiaset,—'Vol. 
Wax • Jx. 9: IMo, p. 888; PMtareh. in Ca», et. Brut 

® Omnea enliu jam olvea de retpubUce' salute iinaet mento 
et vooe cofisentinntj—iPhll. i; 9. ■ 

Quid enlni giadiatoribas olamores ImraiUerabninin 
bivtum 7 quid populi vdratts 7 quid Pranpstl statue plaosus 
indnitua 7 quid iia tribpnis plebia, qui vcdiia adveraatitqr 7 
parumne hlec sigtaifieiuit, InoredibiUter oonsentlantempo- 
puIi'Boinanivalantatcim ? dto.—Ibid. M i Ad Att. xir. S. 

p Nftoi lata quideia libertonini CBsartl oonjuratip 'facile 
opprimeidtnr, si recto saperat AnUnrius, — Ad Att. nlr, 5. 

4 In aomyo puMied lUotix extaruOua gentium, multl- 
'tiuid eirbulafiifi,' ami qmiqaa more, Hkmentata «at,; lirie- 
etpudque Jlndseit' 'qpi eti^ nootflnM eontbniis bnstam ' 
frequttitarunt,—Button, in d. Csss. 84. 
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soldiers and the populace were so enraged, that he 
did not think it possible for anjr of them to be 
safe*. They all therefore quitted Roaae : Trebo- 
nius stole away prirately for Asia, to take posses¬ 
sion of that province, which had before been assigned 
to him, being afraid of being .prevented by the 
intrigues of Antony. D. BrtKus, forthe same reason, 
possessed himself of the Cisalpine or Italic Gaul, 
which had been conferred upon him likewise by 
Cssar, in order to strengthen himself there against 
all events, and- by his neighbourhood to Romd, to 
encourage and' protect all- the friends of liberty. 
M. BcutuS', accompanied by Cassius, retired to one 
of ‘his vhlaS- near Lanuvlum, to deliberate about 
their fntute Conduct, and to take such measpres as 
the accidents of the times and the motions of their 
enemies should make necessary. 

But as soon as the conspirators were gone, 
Antony resumed his mask, and as if the late 
violences had been accidental only, and the sudden 
transport of a vile mob, professed the same mode¬ 
ration as before, and affected to speak with the 
greatest respect of Brutus and Cassius ; and by 
several seasonable acts, proposed by him to the 
senate, apfieared to have nothing so much at heart 
as the public concord. Among other decrees he 
offered oiw, which was prepared and drawn up by 
himself, to abolish for ever the name and office of 
dictator. I’his seemed to be a sure pledge of his 
good intentions, and gave a universal satisfadtion 
to the senate, who passed it, as it were, by accla¬ 
mation, -without putting it even to the vote; and 
decreed the thanks of the house for it to Antony, 
who, as Cicero afterwards told him, liud fixed an 
indelible infamy by it on Caesar, in declaring to 
the world, that for the odium of liis government, 
such a decree was become both necessary and 
popular*. 

Cicero also left Rome soon after Brutus and 
Cassius*, not a little mortilied to see things take 
so wrong a turn, by the indolence of their friends ; 
which gave him frequent -occtfeion to say, that the 
ides of March had produced notliing which pleased 
him, but the fact of the day, wliich was executed 
indeed with manly vigour, but sui>)>orted by child¬ 
ish counsels'*. As he passed through the country 
he found nothing but mirth and rejoicing in all the 
great towns, on the account of Cmsar’s death : 
“ It is impossible to express (says he) what joy 
there is everywhere; how all people flock about 

' Tier! nplid mo HIrtliis fnit; quii rnoniti Antonins osset, 
demcaistrovlt, prssima scilicet et infidelissiiiia. Nam se 
nequ? mlhi provinciam dare posse aiebat, noqno arbttrari, 
tuto in urbe esse quoinquam nostrum, iideo esse miiltnm 
eoneftatos animus et plebis. Uunrnm utrumque esse fal- 
sutn puto VOS onimadvertero—placitum eat mihi postulare, 
ut Uceret nobis esse Itoina publico priesidto: quod UIos 
nobis oonoessuros non puto,—^Ep. Fam. xl. I. 

• Diotaturam.'qna; vim jam rcaiie potestatis obsederat, 
funditus e republion sustulit. Ue qua ne sententioa quidem 
diximus—eique amptissimis verbis ]>er senatiu consultum 
gnltins egimiis—maximum autem illud, quod dictaturffi 
homen siiatullsti: hseo inusta est a te—mnrtuo Ciesari 
^ta ad tguomlniam sompitoniam, JUv. —Phil. i. 1,13. 

t Itaque oum teuerl urbeni a parrieidls vidcrem, noo tc 
in ea, neo Cassitun tuto esse posse, eauique armis oppres- 
sem ab .Amtonlo, mlU quoque Ipsi .esse cxcedendum 
putavi—>A4 Brut 15, 

a Bed tamen adhuo me nihil delectat preter Idus 
Martias. LAd Alt xlv. e, Sl.j Itaque stulta jam Iduum 
Marthurum ost consolatio. Animis enim usi sumus virili- 
hus; OoiwtUls, mibl orods, puoriUbus.—Ibid. xv. 4. 


me ; how greedy they ore to hear andccount of it 
from me : yet what strange politics do we pursue 
What a Boleciran do we commit?' To be afraid of 
those whom we have jsulidttll; to -defend bis acts, 
for whose deatii we rejoice : tO suffer tyranny to 
live, when the tyrant is hilled ; and the republic 
to be lost, when our liberty is recovered *.’f 

Atticus sent him word of some remailcable 
applause which was gfiven to the famed come¬ 
dian, Publius, for what he bad said upon the stage, 
in favour of the public liberty; and that L. Cas¬ 
sius, the brother of the conspirator, then one of 
the tribunes, was received with infinite acclama¬ 
tions upon his entrance into the .theatrer; which 
convinced hint only tb«||Cnore of the mistake of 
their friends in sitting still, and trusting to the 
merit of their cause, while' their enemies were 
using all arts to destroy them. This general incli¬ 
nation, which declared itself so freely on the side 
of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, and, 
as far as possible, to persuade the city that he Was 
on the same side too: for which end he did 
another thing at this time both prudent and 
popular, in patting to deatli the impostor -Marius, 
who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, as he 
gave out, the death of his kinsman Ciesar ; where, 
signalising himself at the head of the mob, he was 
the cliief incendiary at the funeral and the sub¬ 
sequent riots, ‘and threatened nothing less than 
destruction to the whole senate. But Antony, 
having served liis main purpose with him, of 
driving Brutus and the rest out of the city, ordered 
him to be seized and strangled, and his body 
to be dragged through the streets '■: which gave 
him fresh credit with the republicans ; so that 
Brutus, together with Cassius and -other friends, 
had a jiersonaliconfcrence with him about this time, 
which passed to mutual satisfaction *. 

By these arts Antony hoped to amuse the con¬ 
spirators, and induce them to lay aside alt vigorous 
counsels, especially what he most apprehended, 
that of leaving Italy and seizing some provinces 
abroad, furnished with troops and money, which 
might put them into a condition to act offensively. 
With the same view be wrote an artful letter to 
Cicero, to desire his consent to the restoration 
of S. Clodius, thte chief agent of P. Clodius, who 
had been several years in banishment, for outrages 
committed in the city, chiefly against Cicero him¬ 
self, on whose account he was condemned. Antony, 
by his marriage with Fulvia, the widow of P. 
Clodius, became the protector of all that family, 
and the tutor of young Fiiblius, her son, which 
gave him a decent preteuw of interesting himself 
in this affair. He assures Cioero, “ that be -had 
procured a pardon for S. Clodius f rom CtesaTj 
X Ulci enim non potest quuntopere gaudeant, ut jKne 
concurrant, ut audlre cupiant verba inea, ea do * 

enim n-eo-oAireiS^edn, ut vlotos motiierumiis—riihii bnim 
tarn adKotitoy, quam rvpeafyoKrdpovt >in ocelo esse, ty- 
ran«i facta defon(U..--Ad Att. xiv. 6. 

O dii boni 1 vivit tyrannis, tyraunus occidit Bjns inter- 
footi morte leetamur, cujns faeta defendimus.—^Ibid, 9. 

y Bx priore theatrum, Fubliumqne cognovi, bona signa 
qinsentleutis multitudinis. Plausus vero, L. Cassio dutus 
facetos mlhi quidem vistis est.—Ad Att. xiv. S. 

Inilnito fratrSs tui ptausu dirumpitur.—^Ep. Fam. xii. S. 

* Uncus iropaotus est fugitlvo 1111, qui C. Marti nomen 
invoserat—Phil. i. it. 

s Antonll oolloquiam com nostris heroibus pro re nata 
non inoommodum.—Ad Att. xiv. tt. 
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but did not intend to have made use of it, till be 
had obtained his consent; and though he thought 
himself now obliged to support all Caesar's acts, 
yet be would not insist on this, against his leave; 
that it would be an obligation to young Publius, a 
youth of the greatest hopes, to let him see that 
Cicero did not extend his revenge to his father's 
friends: permit me,” says he, "to instil these sen¬ 
timents into the hoy ; and to persuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated in 
families; and though your condition, I know, is 
superior to all danger, yet you would choose, I 
fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honourable, rather than 
a turbulent old age. Lastly, I have a sort of right 
to ask this favour of you, since 1 never refused 
anything to you ; if I do not however prevail 
with you, I will not grant it to Clodius : that 
you may see how great your authority is with 
me: show yourself the more placable on that ac¬ 
count'’.” 

Cicero never hesitated about giving his consent 
to what Antony could and would have done with¬ 
out it: " the thing itself, he knew, was scandalous, 
and the pardon said to be granted by Ccesar a 
forgery, and that Csesar would never have done it, 
or suffered it to be done; and so many forgeries of 
that kind began to be published every day from 
Csesar’s books, that he was almost tempted, (he 
says,) to wish for Csosar eigain*'.” He answered 
him, however, with great civility, and in a strain of 
complaisance which corresponded but little with 
his real opinion of the man : but Antony’s public 
behaviour had merited some compliments; and 
under the present state of his power, and the un¬ 
certain eondition of their own party, Cicero 
resolved to observe all the forms of an old acquaint¬ 
ance with him, till by some overt act against the 
public interest, he should be forced to consider 
him as an enemy 

Antony made him but a cold reply, having heard, 
perhaps, in the mean time, of something which 
did not please him in his conduct. He told him 
only that his easiness and clemency were agreeable 
to him, and might hereafter be a great pleasure to 
himself'’. 

Cleopatra, the queen of Egypt, was in Rome 
when Csesar was killed; but' being terrified by that 
accident and the subsequent disorders of the city, 
she ran away presently with great precipitation. 
Her authority and credit with Ciesar, in whose 
house she was lodged, made her insolence intoler¬ 
able to the Romans, whom she seems to have 

Ad Att xiv. after letter the 13th. 

e Antonius a<l me scripsit de restitutione B. Clodii t 
quam honorifleo quod ad mo attinet, ex ipsius Uteris eog- 
noseos—quam dissolute, quam turpiter, quamque ita per- 
nicMl^, ut nunnunquam ctiom Caesar dcsiderandus esse, 
vidodtur, facile existimabis: quw cnim Ceesar nunquam 
neque fecisaet, uequo passus esset, ea nunc ex falsis ejus 
coramratarils proferuntur. Ego autom Antonio facilll- 
mum ^me prasbul. Ktcnim ille, quuniam scmel induxlt 
in animum sibi llcero quod vellot, focisset nihtlo minus 
me invito.—^Ad Att. xiv. I.q. 

■i Ego tamen Antonii inreteratam sino ulla offensione 
amlcitiani retinere sane volo.—Ep. Fam. xvi. 23. 

Cni quidem ego semper amicus fui, antoquam ilium 
Intellexl non modo aperte, sod etiam Ubenter cum repub- 
Uoa bellum gerero.—^Ibid. xi. 5. 

e Antonius ad me tantum de Clodio resoripsit, meam 
lenftatem et cleroenUam ot sibi esse gratam, et mihi 
magne voluptatl fore.—Ad Att xiv. 19. 


treated on the same foot with her own Egyptians, 
as the subjects of absolute power and the slaves of 
a master whom she commanded. Cicero had a con¬ 
ference with her in Ciesar’s gardens, where the 
haughtiness of her behaviour gave him no small 
offence. Knowing his taste and character, she 
made him the promise of some present very^agree- 
able, but disobliged him the more by not perform¬ 
ing it: he does not tell us what it was, but from 
the hints which he drops, it seems to have been 
statues or cariosities from Egypt for the ornament 
of his library, a sort of furniture which he was 
peculiarly fond of. But her pride being mortified 
by Caisar’s fate, she was now forced to apply to 
him by her ministers for his assistance in a parti¬ 
cular suit that she was recommending to the 
senate, in which he refused to be concerned. The 
affair seems to have related to her infant son, 
whom she pretended to be Csesar’s, and called by 
his name ; and was labouring to get him acknow¬ 
ledged as such at Rome, and declared the heir of 
her kingdom; as he was the year following, both by 
Antony and Octavius ; though Ctesar’s friends were 
generally scandalised at it, and Oppius thought it 
worth while to write a book to prove that the 
cliild could not be Csesar’s^ Cleopatra had been 
waiting to accompany Ciesar into the East, in order 
to preserve her influence over him, which was very 
great; for after his death, Helvius Cinna, one of 
the' tribunes, owned that he had a law ready j>re- 
pared and delivered to him by Cussar, with orders 
to publish if, as soon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives 
and of what condition be thought fit, for the sake 
of propagating childrens'. This was contrived 
probably to save Cleopatra’s honour, and to legiti¬ 
mate his issue by her, since [lolygamy and the 
marriage of a stranger were prohibited by the laws 
of Rome. 

Cicero touches these particulars in several 
places, though darkly and abruptly, according to 
the style of his letters to Attiems. “ The flight of 
the queen,” says he, “gives me no pain. 1 should 
be glad to hear what farther news there is of her, 
and her young Cmsar. I hate the queen : her agent, 
Ammonius, the witness and sponsor of her pro¬ 
mises to me, knows that I have reason ; they were 
things only proper for a man of letters, and suitable 
to my character, so that I should not scruple to 
proclaim them from the rostra. Her other agent, 
Sara, is not only a rascal, but has been rude to me. 
I never saw him at my bouse but once ; and when 
I asked him civilly what commands he had for me, 
he said that he came to look for Atticus. As to 
the pride of the queen when I saw her in the gar¬ 
dens, I can never think of it without resentment; 
I will have nothing therefore to do with them ; 
they take me to have neither spirit nor even feel¬ 
ing left'*/^_ 

Uuorum O. Oi>pius, quasi plane defenHione ae patro- 
cinio res egeret, libnun odidit, non esse Casiarls filium, 
quern Cleopatra .dlcat.—Suoton. in 3. Cass. S2 ; Dto. pp. 
227, 345. 

t Helvius Cinna—confessus est, habulsse se soriptam 
parataiuque legem, quam Cwaar ferre JuBBisset cum ipso 
abcBBet, nt uxores Uberorum quEcrendornm cauBa, quas et 
quot docere vellet, licoret.—Suoton. lb.; Dio, p. 243. 

b Regins! fuga mihi non nudesta. [Ad Att. xiv. 8.] De 
regina velim, atque etiam do CKsare illo. [Ibid. 20.3 
Itoglnam odi. Mo Jure faoere scit Bponnor promisBorum 
ejuB Ammonius; qua: quidam eiant ipiK6\oya, ot dignl- 
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Antony having put his affairs into the best train 
that he could, and appointed the first of June for a 
meeting of the senate in order to deliberate on the 
state of the republic, took the opportunity of that 
interval to make a progress through Italy, for the 
sake of visiting the quarters of the veteran soldiers, 
and engaging them to his service by all sorts of 
bribes and promises. He left the government of 
the city to Dolabella, whom Cmsar, upon his in¬ 
tended expedition to Parthia, had designed and 
nominated to the consulship : and though Antony 
had protested agaiD.st that designation, and resolved 
to obstruct its effect, yet after Cmsar’s death, when 
Dolabella, by the advantage of the general confu¬ 
sion, seized the ensigns of the office and assumed 
the habit and character of the consul, Antony 
quietly received and acknowledged him as such at 
the next meeting of the senate'. 

Cicero had always kept up a fair correspondence 
with his son-in-law, though he had long known 
him to be void of all virtue and good principles ; 
but he had now greater reason than ever for insinu¬ 
ating himself as far as he was able into his confi¬ 
dence, in order to engage him, if possible, to the 
interests of the republic, and use him as a check 
ujjon the designs of his colleague Antony; in 
which he had the greater prospect of success on the 
account of tlieir declared enmity to each other. 
Dolabella greatly confirmed these hopes ; an^l. as 
soon as Antony had left the city, made all honest 
men think themselves sure of him by exerting a 
most severe, as well as seasonable act of discipline, 
upon the disturbers of the public tranquillity. For 
the mob, headed by the impostor Marius, and the 
freedmen of Caesar, had erected an attar in the 
forum, on the spot where Cmsar’s body was burnt, 
with a pillar of Numidian marlde twenty feet high, 
inscribed ro thk fatiieh op his country. Here 
they performed daily sacrifices and divine rites; 
and the humour of worshipping at this new altar 
began to spread itself so fast among the meaner 
sort and the slaves, as to endanger the peace and 
safety of the city; for the multitudes which flocked 
to tlie place, fired with a kind of enthusiastic rage, 
ran furious about the streets committing all sorts 
of outrage and violence against the supposed friends 
of liberty. But Dolabella put an end to the evil at 
once by demolishing the pillar and the altar, and 
seizing the authors of the disorders, and causing 
such of them as were free to be thrown down the 
Tarpeian rock, and the slaves to be crucified. This 
gave a universal joy to'the city: the whole body 
of the people attended the consul to his house, and 
in the theatres gave him the usual testimony of 
their thanks by the loudest acclamations 

Cicero was infinitely pleased with this act, and 

tatis mea:, nt vol in oonoiono dicere au<lercm. Saram 
autem, pratorciuam quod nefarium honilnem cognovi, 
prarterea in mo contumaceni. fieniel oiiin ouiuino donii 
mew vidi. Cam <t>ihO(pp6vii>i ex oo quwroroni, quid opus 
easet, Attioum so dixit qiiwrerc. Superldam autem ipsius 
reginw, oum esset tnuia Xlbcrim in hortis, comiiiuinorare 
sine niafma dolore non possum. Nihil igitiir cum istis: 
neo tarn aninium mo, quom vix stomauhum hutjcre arbi- 
trantur.—Ad AM. xv. IS. 

* Tuum oollogam, depositis inimicitiis, oblitus auspieia, 
te ipso augure nuncianto, lllo prlmo die ooUegam tibi esse 
Tolnisti.—Phil. i. 13. 

k Plebs—postca sntidam columnam prope viginti pedum 
lapidis Numidioi in foro statuit, scripsitiiue Parsnti 
pATKiAt, apud eandem longo tomporo sacrlilearo, vota 


enjoyed some share of the praise, since it was 
generally imputed to the influence of his counsels: 
in a letter upon it to Atticus; “ O my admirable 
Dolabella! ” says he, “ I now call him mine, for, 
believe me, I had some doubt of him before: the fact 
affords matter of great speculation; to throw them 
down the rock; to crucify ; demolish the pillar; pave 
the area; in short, it is heroic. He has extinguished 
all appearance of that regret for Ccesar which was 
spreading every day so fast, that I began to appre¬ 
hend some danger to our tyrant-killers ; but 1 now 
agree with you and conceive better hopes,” &c.' 
Again: “O die brave act of Dolabella ! what a pro¬ 
spect does it give us ? I never cease praising and 

exhorting him-0,ur Brutus, I dare say, might 

now walk safely through the forum with a crown 
of gold upon his bead ; for who dares molest him, 
when the rock or the cross is to be their fate ? and 
when the very lowest of the people give such proofs 
of their applause and approbation"* ?” He wrote 
at the same time from Bairn the following letter to 
Dolabella himself. 

Cicero to Dolabella Consul. 

“ Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a sufficiency of pleasure 
from it, yet 1 cannot but own that it gives me an 
inexpressible joy, to find the world ascribing to me 
also some share in your praises. I have met with 
nobody here, though I see so much company every 
day (for there are many worthy men now at this 
place for the sake of their health, and many of my 
acquaintance from the great towns,) who, after 
extolling you to the skies, does not give thanks 
presently to me ; not doubting, as they all say, but 
it is by my prqcepts and advice, that yon now show 
yourself to be this admirable citizen and singular 
consul: and though 1 could assure them, with great 
truth, that what you are doing flows wholly from 
yourself and your own judgment, and that you 
want not the advice of any one; yet I neither 
wholly assent, lest I should derogate from your 
merit, by making it seem to proceed from my 
I counsel; nor do I strongly deny it, being myself 
perhaps more greedy of gloiy than I ought to be. 
But that can never be a diminution to you, which 
was an honour even to Agamemnon, the king of 
kings, to have a Nestor for his counsellor ; while 
it will be glorious to me to see a young consul, the 
scholar, as it were, of my discipline, flourishing in 
the midst of applause. L. Cmsar, when I visited 
him lately sick at Naples, though oppressed with 
HUHcipcro, oontroveraias qiiaBdam» interpoBito per Cfr«&reui 
jiirojurando, diHtrahore perseverftvit.—Sueton. J. BTt. 

Manabiit eniiit illud malum urbanuui, et ita corrobora- 
liatur quotidio, ut ego quidom ct urbl et otio dtfiiderem 
-^rbano.—Ep. Fani. xii. 1, 

Niuu cum Bcrperot in urbe infinitum malum—ot qiioti- 
dfe TuagiH moginque pcrditl homincBy cum siil similibus 
servtB. tcotis et teinplis urbia roinarontur ; talia animad- 
versio fuit l)olabclls>, cum in audaoes soolerat^isquu Hcrvos, 
turn in imimroft et nofarion civei*, talinque oversio illiuu 
execrata? columns, dtc. [Phil. L 2.] Reoordare, qu®K), 
iDolabolla, oonHensum ilium theatri.—Ibid. 12. 

I Ad Att. xiv. IS. 

m O Dolabella; noetri &piaTe(ay ! quanta ost 
pTjtne ? equidem laudure eura ot hortari non dCHisto—mihi 
quidem videtur Brutus noster jam vel ooronam auream 
per forum ferre posse: quis onimaudeat violare, proposita 
uruce aut saxo ? praMsertini tantis plausibus, tantu api»ro- 
bationo infimorum Ibid. Id. { 
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pwn in every part of his body, yet before he had 
even saluted me could not forbear crying out, ‘ O 
my Cicero ! I congratulate with you on account of 
the authority which you have with Dolabella, for 
if I had the same credit with my sister’s son, 
Antony, we should all now be safe ; but as to your 
Dolabella, I both congratulate with him and thank 
.him'; since, from the time of your consulship, he 
is the only one whom we can truly call a consul 
he then enlarged upon your act and the manner of 
it, and declared that nothing was ever greater, no> 
thing nobler, nothing more salutary to the state; 
and this indeed is the common voice of all. Allow 
me, therefore, I beg of you, to take some share, 
though it be a false one, in the possession of an¬ 
other man’s glory ; and admit me in some degree 
into a partnership of your praises. But to be 
serious, my Dolabella, for hitherto I have been 
joking, I would sooner transfer all the credit that 
I have to you, if 1 really have any, than rob you 
of any part of yours : for as I have always had that 
sincere affection for you, to which you have been 
no stranger, so now 1 am so charmed by your late 
conduct that no love was ever more ardent. For, 
believe me, there is nothing after all more engag¬ 
ing, nothing more beautiful, nothing more lovely 
than virtue. I have ever loved M. Brutus, you 
know, for his incomparable parts, sweet disposi¬ 
tion, singular probity, and firmness of mind ; yet 
on the i&s of March, such an accession was made 
to my love, that 1 was surprised to find any room 
for increase in that which I had long ago taken to 
be full and perfect. Who conid have thought it 
possible that any addition could be made to my 
love of you ? Yet so much has been added that I 
seem but now at last to love, before to have only 
esteemed you.' What is it, therefoW!, that I must 
now exhort you to ? Is it to pursue the path of 
dignity and glory ? And as those do, who use to 
exhort, shall I propose to you the examples of 
eminent men ? 1 can think of none more eminent 

than yourself. You must imitate therefore your¬ 
self; contend with yourself; for after such great 
things done, it would be a disgrace to you not to 
be like yourself. Since this then is the case, there 
is no occasion to exhort but to congratulate with 
you; for that has happened to yon which scarce 
ever happened to any man, that by the utmost 
severity of punishing, instead of acquiring odium, 
you are become popular; and not only with the 
better sort, but the very meanest of the city. If 
this was owing to fortune, I should congratulate 
your felicity ; but it was owing to the greatness of 
your courage, as well as of your parts and wisdom. 
For I have read your speech to the people ; nothing 
was ever more prudent; you enter so deliberately 
and gradually into the reason of your act, and 
retire from it so artfully, that the case itself, in the 
opinion of all, appears to be ripe for punishment. 
You have freed us therefore both from our danger 
and our fears, and have done an act of the greatest 
service not only to the present times, but for the 
example of it also to posterity. Yon are to con¬ 
sider that the republic now rests upon your shoul¬ 
ders, and that it is ydur part not only to protect 
but to adorn those men, from whom we have 
received this beginning of our liberty ; but of this 
we shall talk more fully when vie meet again, as 1 
hope we shall shortly: in the mean while, since 
you are now the common guardian both of the 


republic and of us all, take care, my dear Dola¬ 
bella, that you guard more especially Jronr own 
safety®.” 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
make an excursion to Greece, and pay a visit to Ms 
son at Athens, whose conduct did not please him, 
and seemed to require his presence to reform and 
set it right®. But the news of Dolabella’s beha¬ 
viour, and the hopes which it gave of gaining the 
only thing that was wanted, a head and leader of 
their cause armed with the authority of the state, 
made him resolve to stay at least till after the first 
of June, lest bis absence should be interpreted as a 
kind of desertion ; nor did he ever intend indeed to 
leave Italy, till he could do it without censure, and 
to the full satisfaction of Brutus, whom he was 
determined never to desert on any occasion®. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the opposite party, 
the late ministers of Caesar's power, Fansa, Hirtius, 
Balbus, Matius, &c. But Ctesar’s death, on which 
their sentiments were very different from his, had 
in great measure broken their former confidence : 
and though the popularity of the act made them 
somewhat shy of speaking their minds freely about 
it, yet he easily perceived that they were utterly 
displeased with it, and seemed to want an occasion 
of revenging it. Pansa and Hirtius, as has been 
said, were nominated by Ccesar to the consulship 
of tMe next year ; and as Ceesar’s acts were ratified 
by the senate, were to succeed to it of course. 
This made Brutus and Cassius press Cicero ear- 
tkestly to gain them, if possible, to the republican 
side, but especially Hirtius, whom they most sus¬ 
pected. But Cicero seems to have had little hopes 
of success ; his account of them to Atticus is, 

” That there was not one of them who did not 
dread peace more than war; that tliey were perpe- i 
tually lamenting the miserable end of so great a 
man ; and declaring that the republic was ruined 
by it; that all his acts would be made void as soon 
as people’s fears were over, and that clemency was 
bis ruin, since, if it had not been for that, he could 
not have perished in such a manner ; and of Hirtius 
in particular, he warmly loves him (says he) whom 
Brutus stabbed; as to their desiring me to make 
him better, 1 am doing my endeavour i be talks 
very honestly, but lives with Balbus, who talks 
honestly too ; how far they are to be trusted you 
must consider®.” 

But of all this set of men, Matius was the most 

• Ep. Fam. ix. 14. 

® Ctnod sentio valde esse utile ad confiimationem Clce- 
ronis, me illne venire. [Ad Att xiv. 1.®.] Magni interest 
Cieeronis, vel mea potius, vcl moheroule utrlusque, ms 
intervenire discenti_^Ibid. IG. 

p Nunc autem videmur habituri ducem, quod uaum 
municipia, buniquo desidenmt.—Ibid. 30. , 

Neo vem disoedam, nisi cum tu me id honoste putabig 
facere posse. Brnto oerte roeo nuUo loco deem.—^Ibld. 15; 
it. xvi. 13. 

® Minlme enim obsonrum est, quid isti- moUantur: 
meus vero discipulos, qui hodie apud me ooenat. valde unai 
ilium, quern Brutus nosier eauclavit, et si quseris, perspexi 
enim plane, timent otlum. autem hano babent, 

eomque prsf so ferunt, virum olarlssimum tnterfeetom, 
totam rempubUoom illius interitn perturbatom: irrlta fate, 
qme Ule egisset, simul ao deslstemus tlmere. Olementliun 
iUi malo fuisso: qtia si usus non Osset, nihU UU tola 
aooidero potuisse.—Ad Att. xiv. 23. 

Quod Htrtlum per me meUor«n fieri volniit, dosquidetn 
operom, et file optimo loquitur, sed vMt haUtatque sum 
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open and expUcit.in oondemninf Uie aet of the 
oonipiratora, eo as ^ pnt Cioeroi, ont «f hamonr 
with him, as a man irreeoncileable tor-thb liberty of 
the republic. Cicero called upon him on his way 
from Rome into the country, end found him Sulltm, 
desponding, and foreboding nothing but wnrs and 
desolation, as the certain consequence of Ceesar’s 
death. Among other particulars of their conversa¬ 
tion, Matins told him something which Ctssar had 
lately said both of him and Brutus; that he used to 
say of Brutus, “ it was of great consequence which 
way he stood inclined, since whatever he had a 
mind to, he pursued with an impetuous eagerness ; 
that he had remarked this of him more especially 
in his. pleading for Deiotarus at Nicma ; where he 
spoke with a surprising vehemence and freedom : 

^ and of Cicero, that wlien he was attending Csesar 
in the cause of Sestius, Ceesar perceiving him 
sitting in the room, and waiting till he was called, 
said, ‘ Call 1 doubt of my being extremely odious, 
when Cicero sits waiting and cannot get access to 
me i’ yet if any man be easy enough to forgive it, it 
is he, though I do not question hut that be really 
hates me'." 

There were several reasons, however,which made 
it necessary to these men to court-Cicero at this 
time as much as ever ; for if the republic hapjiened 
to recover itself, he was of all men the most 
capable to jirotect tliem on that side ; if nut, jthe 
m/ist able to assist them against Antony, whose 
designs and success they dreaded still more ; for if 
they must have a new master, they were disposed, 
for tlie sake of Cmsar, to prefer his heir and 
nepiiew, Octavius. We find Hirtius and Pansa, 
therefore, very assiduous in their observance of 
him. They spent a great part of the summer 
with him at different times in his villas, giving 
him the strongest assurances of their good inten¬ 
tions, and disposition to peace, and that he should 
be the arbiter of their future consulship; and 
though he continued still to have some distrust 
of Hirtius, yet Pansa wholly persuaded him that 
he was sincere*. 

Bratus and Cassius continued still near Lanu- 
vium, in the neighbourhood of Cicero’s villa at 
Astura, of which, at Cicero’s desire, they some¬ 
times made use'; being yet irresolute what mea¬ 
sures they should take, they kept themselves quiet 
and retired, expecting what time and chance would 
offer, and waiting particuiarly to see what humour 
the consuls would he in at the next meeting of the 
senate, with regard to themselves and the repub¬ 
lic ; und since they were driven from the discharge 

Balbo: qul item bene loquitur. Uuld' credos videris.— 
Ad Att. *x. !1. . • 

' De Bruto nostro—^Jasarein solitum dicereMagni 
refert hio quid velits »ed quioquld vult, valde vult. 
Idque oum anEmodrerttsse enm pro llelotaro Niceae 
dixerlt, valdo vebementor oum visum, et llbere dipere, 
Atque ctiam proxime cum Bestii rogatu apud emu 
sem, expeetareinque aedena quoad voearer, dixiase eum- 
Bgo dubdtem quin eummo in odio sim, cum M. Ciosio 
aedeat, nee siui commqdo mo cenvenire posait ? Atqui si 
qulsquam est facilis, hie esttamen non dulbto, quin me 
male oderit.—Ad Att'xiv. I. 

a Cqm Panaa vixl in Pompeiano. Is piano mihl pro- 
bsbat, se bene sentire et oupere pacesn, Ac.—Ad Att. xiv. 
301 it. XV. 1. 

* Velim mehOTcule Astune Brutus. fAd Att. xlv.,11,] 
Brutum apud me. fuisM gaudeq: mqdo et Ubenter fuerit 
el sat diu.—Ibid. xv. 3. 


of their prsstorphip in ihe city, they contrived to 

ut the peoptoin uiiud of ^n|,.f|com time tq time,' 

y their ed^ts, in whi(^ they made the stfongest 
professions of-their pacific disposition; apd de¬ 
clared, that Bieir conduct should give no handle 
for a civil war; and that, they would submit to 
a perpetual exile, if it would contribute in any 
manner to the public concord, being content with 
the oonsciousness of their act, as the greatest 
honour which they could enjoy"." Their present 
design was to come to Rome on the first of June, 
and take their places in the senate, if it should be 
thought advisable ; or to present themselves at 
least in the rostra, and try the affbetiops ol .the 
people, for whom Bratus was preparing a - speech. 
They sent to know Cicero’s opinion of this project, 
with the copy also of that speech whidh Btutus 
made in the capitol on the day of Caesar’s death, 
begging his revisal and correction of it, in order to 
its being published. Cicero, in his account of it 
to Attivus, says, “the oration is drawn with the* 
utmost elegance, both of sentiments and style; ' 
yet were I to handle the subject, I shouid -vork it, 
up with more fire. You know tlie character of the . 
speaker ; for which reason I could not correct it. 
For ill the style in which our friend would excel, 
and according to the idea which he has formed of 
the best manner of speaking, he has succeeded so - 
well, that nothing can be better: but whether I 
am in the right or the wrong, I am of. a quite 
different taste. I wish, however, that you would 
read it, if you have not already, and !let me know 
what you think of it; though 1 am afraid, lest 
through the prejudice of your name, you should 
show too much of the Attic in your judgment: yet 
if you remember the thunder of Demosthenes, you 
will perceive Sliat the greatest force may consist 
with the perfection of Attic elegance*.” • 

Atticus did not like tlie speech ; he thought the 
manner too oold and spiritless for so great au 
occasion; and begged of Cicero to draw up another 
to be published' in Bratus’s name : but Cicero 
would not consent to it, thinking the thing itself 
improper, and knowing that Brutus would take it 
illr. In one of his letters on the subject, — 

“ 'Though you think me in the wrong,” says he, 

“ to imagine that the republic depends on Bratus, 
the fact is certainly so : there will either be none 
at all, or it will be saved by him and bis acoom- 
plices. As to-your urging me to write aupeech for 
him, take it from me, my Atticus, as a general 
rule, which by long experience 1 have found he 
tcue, that there never was a poet or orator who 
thought any one preferable to himself. This is the 
case even with bad ones. What shall we think, 
then, of Bratus, -^bo has both wit and learning ? 
especially after the late experiment of him in die 
case of the ediqt. I drew up one for him at your 
desire. 1 liked mine; he his. Besides, when at 
his earnest solicitation ) addressed to him my 
treatise on the best manner of speaking, he wrote 
word, not only to me, but. to you too, ihat the 

" Testati edictis, Ubonter ae vel in perpetuo exilio vio 
turos, dum reipublicw oonstaro^ cunoordia, nee ullam 
belli civUis prebituros matertaln, plurlmutn stbi honoris' 
ease in eonsciontia fact! sui, Ao. [VeU. Pal. it W3.] Edio- 
tum Bruti et Caaaii probo. [Ad Alt. xiv. SU] De quibiu 
tu bonam apem te habere algalffcas propter ediotonun 
hnmsniiatem.-^lbld. xv. 1. 

» Ad Att. xv. 1. . r IM<1. 9. *• 
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kind of eloquence which I recommended did not 
pl^se him. .Let every one,, therefore, compose 
for himself—I wish only that it may be in his 
power to make a speech at all; for if ever be can 
appear again with safety at Rome, we have gained 
the victory*.” 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
stage, who, though hitherto but little considered, 
soon made the first figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him : the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Cmsar the heir of his 
name and estate. He had been sent a few months 
before to Apollonia, ^a celebrated academy or 
school of learning in Macedonia, there to wait for 
his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, in which 
he was to attend him ; but the news of Csesar’s 
death soon brought him back to Italy, to try what 
fortunes he could carve for himself, by the credit 
of his new name, and the help of his uncle's friends. 
He arrived at Naples on the eighteenth of April, 
whither Baibas went the next morning to receive 
him, and returned the same day to Cicero, near 
Cumae, having first conducted Octavius to the 
adjoining villa of his father-in-law Philip. Hirtius 
and Pansa were with Cicero at the same time, to 
whom they immediately presented Octavius, with 
the strongest professions on the part of the young 
man, that he would be governed entirely by his 
direction*. 

The sole pretension which he avowed at present 
was, to assert his right to the succession of his 
uncle's estate, and to claim the }>ossession of it; 
but this was thought an attempt too hardy and 
dangerous for a mere boy, scarce yet above eighteen 
years old ; for the republican party had great 
reason to be jealous of him, lest widi the inherit¬ 
ance of the estate, be should grasp at the power 
of his uncle; and Antony still more, who had 
destined that succession to himself, and already 
seized the effects, lest by the advantage of all that 
wealth, Octavius might be in a condition to make 
head against him. The mother, therefore, and 
her husband Philip, out of concern for his safety, 
pressed him to suspend his claim for awhile, and 
not assume an invidious name, before he could see 
what tom the public affairs would take; but he 
wag of too great a spirit to relish any suggestions 
of caution, declaring it base and infamous to think 
himself unworthy of a name, of which Caesar had 
thought him worthy^: and there were many about 
him constantly pusliing him on to throw himself 
upon the affections of the city and the army, before 
his enemies hod made themselves too strong for 
him ; so that he was on fire to be at Rome, and to 
enter into action, being determined to risk all his 
hopes.on the cre£t of his name, and the friends 
and troops of bis uncle. 

_ Before he left the country, Cicero, speaking of 
him to Atticus, says,—“ Octavius is still with us, 
and treats me with the greatest respect and friend- 

* Ad Att xlv. 20 

• Octavius NeapoUm venit a. d. xmi. KaL IW eum 
Balbus nuuie postrldio; eudomquo die mecum In Coniano. 
[Ad Att. xlv. 10.j Hlc,meeimi Balbus, Hirtius, .Pansa. 
Modo venit Octavius, et quldem in proxliuani villam 
FliiUppi, mihl totus dedltus.—Ibid. 11. 

b Non placebat Atiie matri, PblHppoquo vitrico, adtri 
nomen Invldlos® fortune Cesaris—sprevit cwlcstls animus 
hum ana oonsiliar—dictltans nefas esse, quo nomine Cesari 
dignus asset visas, dbimet ipsom vidori indignum.—VeU, 
Pat.adO. 


ship. His domestics give him the name of Caesar; 
Philip does not; nor for that reason do 1. It is 
not possible for Mm, in my opinion, to make a ‘ 
good citizen, there are so many about him who 
threaten the death of our friends: they declare that 
what they have done can never be forgiven. What 
will be the case, think you, when the boy comes 
to Rome, where our deliverers cannot show their 
I heads ? who yet must ever be famous, nay, happy 
too, in the consciousness of their act; but as for 
us, unless I am deceived, we shall be undone. I 
long, therefore, to go abroad, where 1 may hear 
no more of these Pelopidse,” &c.' 

As soon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the tribunes, and 
made a speech to. them from the rostra, which was 
now generally possessed by the enemies of Brutus, 
who were perpetually making use of the advantage 
to inflame the mob against him. “Remember,” 
says Cicero, “ what I tell you: this custom of 
seditious harangues is so much cherished, that 
those heroes of ours, or rather goUs, will live indeed 
in immortal glory, yet not without envy, and even 
danger: their great comfort, however, is, the 
consciousness of a most glorious act; but what 
comfort for us, who, when our king is killed, are 
not yet free ? But fortune must look to that, 
since reason has no sway*'.” 

Octavius seconded his speech by what was like 
to*))lease the inferior part of the city much better; 
the representation of public shows and plays, in 
honour of bis uncle's victories. Csesar had pro¬ 
mised and prepared for them in his lifetime ; but 
those whom he had entrusted with the manage¬ 
ment durst not venture to exhibit them after his 
death, till Octavius, as his heir and representative, 
undertook the affair, as devolved, of course, upon 
himself*. In these shows Octavius brought out 
the golden chair which, among the other honours 
decreed to Cmsar when living, was ordered to be 
placed in the theatres and circus, as to a deity, on 
all solemn occasions'. But the tribunes ordered 
the chair to be taken away, upon wMch the body 
of the knights testified their applause by a general 
clap. Atticus sent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to himK; but he was 
not at all pleased with Octavius’s conduct, since it 
indicated a spirit determined to revive the memory 
and to avenge the death of Ctesar; and he was the 
less pleased to hear, als o, that Matins had taken 
c Nobiscum hie iierhonoTiflce et amice Octavius; quern 
quidem sui Ceesarem salutabaat, Philippas non ; itaquo 
no nos quIdem : qnom nego posse bonum olvem, ita multi 
circumstant, qui quidem nostris mortem mlnitantur. 
Ncgant hale ferrl ikuiso. Quid censes, cum Uomam pnor 
vonerit, ubi nostri liboratores tutl esse non possunt ? qui 
quidem semper erunt clari; consoientia vero facti sui 
etiom beat! : sed nos, nisi me fallit, Jacoblmus. Itaque 
aveo exire, ubl nee Pelopidarum, las, — Ad Att. xiv. 12. 

I Bed memento, sic alitur consuotudo perditarum eon- 
cionnm, nt nostri illl non heroes, sed dii, futuri quidem in 
gloria sempitema sint, sed non sine invldia, no sine perl- 
culo quidem; verum Ulis magna consolatlo, consoientia 
maximi et olarissiml faoti: nobis qiiie, qui interfeeto 
rego llberi non sumus i Bed bwc fortune viderit, quonlam 
ratio non gnbemat.—^Ad Att xiv. 11. 

< Ludos BUtem viotoriee Caisoris non audentibus faeere, 
qnlbusobtigerat Idmunus, Ipseedldit.—Bueton. in Aug. 10; 

Dio, p. 272. 
t Dio, xllv. 24a 

s De sella Csrsaris, bene tribuni fmcloros etiam xiv. 
ordines.—Ad Att xv. a 
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upon him the care of these Bhowa**, since it con* 
firmed the suspicion which he had before conceived 
of Matins, and made him apprehensive that he 
would be an ill counsellor to young Octavius, in 
which light he seems to have represented him to 
Brutus. Matins was informed of these suspicions, 
and complained to their common friend Trebatius 
of Cicero’s unkind opinion and unfriendly treat¬ 
ment of him, which gave occasion to the following 
apology from Cicero, and the answer to it from 
Matins, which is deservedly valued, not only for 
the beauty of its sentiments and composition, but 
for preserving to us a name and character, which 
was almost lost to history, of a most esteemed 
and amiable person, who Uved in the first degree 
of confidence with Ctesar, and for parts, learning, 

‘ and virtue, was scarce inferior to any of that age. 

I Cicero takes pains to persuade Matius that he 
I had said nothing of him but what was consistent 
I with the strictest friendship; and to gain the easier 
I credit with him, prefaces his apology with a detail 
: and acknowledgment of Matins’s perpetual civili- 
1 ties and observance of him through life, even when 
in the height of his power and credit with Csesar; 

I but when he comes to the point of the complaint 
! he touches it very tenderly, and observes only in 
I general, “ that'as Matius’s dignity exposed every¬ 
thing which he did to public notice, so the malice 
of the world interpreted some of his acts ma|p 
hardly than they deserved ; that it was his care 
always to give the most favourable turn to them 
—but you (says he), a man of the greatest learn¬ 
ing, are not ignorant, that if Ceesar was in fact a 
king, as 1 indeed look upop him to have been, 
there are two ways of considering the case of your 
duty ; either that, which I commonly take, of 
extolling your fidelity and humanity, in showing so 
much aifection even to a dead friend ; or the other, 
which some people use, that the liberty of our 
country ought to be preferred to the life of any 
friend. I wish that you had heard with what zeal 
1 used to defend you in these conversations ; but 
there are two things especially that make the prin¬ 
cipal part of your praise, which no man speaks of 
more frequently or more freely than I: that you, 
of all Ctesar’s friends, were the most active, both 
in dissuading the civil war, and in moderating the 
victory; in which I have met with nobody who 
does not agree with albV' 

Matins to'Cicero. 

“Your letter gave me great pleasure, by letting 
me see that you retain still that favourable opinion 
of me, which I had always hoped and wished ; and 
though I had never, indeed, any doubt of it, yet 
for the high value that I set upon it, 1 was very 
solicitous that it should remain always inviolable; 
I was conscious to myself that I had done nothing 
which could reasonably give offence to any honest 
man, and did not imagine, therefore, that a person 
of your great and excellent accomplishments could 
be induced to take any without reason, especially 
against one who had always professed, and still 
continued to profess, a sincere good-will to you. 
Since all this, then, stands just as I wish it, 1 will 
now gpve an answer to those accusations, from 

<> LndOTum ojus apparatus, et Matius ac Postumius pro- 
I curatoreannn placent.—Ad Att. xv. 2. 
i Kp. Pam. xi, 27. 


which you, agreeably to your character, out of 
your singular goodness and friendship, have so 
often defended me. I am no stranger to what has 
been said of me by certain persons, since Caesar’s 
death : they call it a crime in me, ^at I am con¬ 
cerned for the loss of an intimate friend, and sorry 
that the man whom 1 loved met with so unhappy 
a fate : they say that our country ought to be pre¬ 
ferred to any friendship, as if they had already 
made it evident that his death was of service to 
the republic; but I will not deal craftily; 1 own 
myself not to be arrived at that degree of wisdom; 
nor did I yet follow Ceeaar in our late dissentions, 
but my friend, whom, though displeased with the 
thing, 1 could not desert; for 1 never approved 
the civil war, or the cause of it, but took all 
possible pains to stifle it in its birth. Upon the 
victory, therefore, of a familiar friend, I was not 
eager either to advance or to enrich myself: an 
advantage which others, who had less interest with 
him than I, abused to great excess. Nay, my cir¬ 
cumstances were even hurt by Caesar’s law, to 
whose kindness the greatest part of those who now 
rejoice at bis death, owed their very continuance in 
the city. 1 solicited the pardon of the vanquished 
with the same zeal as if it had been for myself. Is 
it possible, therefore, for me, who laboured to pro¬ 
cure the safety of all, not to be concerned for the 
death of him from whom 1 used to procure it ? 
especially when the very same men who were the 
cause of making him odious, were the authors also 
of destroying him. But 1 shall have cause, they 
say, to repent, for daring to condemn their act. 
Unheard of insolence ! that it should be allowed 
to some 'to glory in a wicked action, yet not to 
others even to grieve at it, without punishment ! 
But this was always free even to slaves, to fear, 
rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not that of 
another ; which yet these men, who call themselves 
the authors of liberty, are endeavouring to extort 
from us by the force of terror. But they may spare 
their threats ; for no danger shall terrify me from 
performing my duty and the offices of humanity, 
since it was always my opinion, that an honest 
death was never to be avoided, often even to bf 
sought. But why are they angry with me for 
wishing only that they may repent of their act ? 

I wish that ail the world may regret Cscsar’s death. 
But I ought, they say, as a member of civil society, 
to wish the good and safety of the republic. If my 
past life and future hopes do not already prove that 
I wish it, without my saying so, I will not pretend 
to evince it by argument.—1 beg of yon, therefore, 
in the strongest terms, to attend to facts rather 
than to words; and if you think it the most useful 
to one in my circumstances, that what is right 
should take place, never imagine that 1 can Imve 
any union or commerce with ill-designing men. I { 
acted the same part in my youth, where to mistake j 
would have been pardonable ; shall I then undo it | 
all again, and renounce my principles in my declin¬ 
ing age ? No ; it is my resolution to do nothing 
that can give any offence, except it be when I lament 
the cruel fate of a dear friend and illustrious man. 

If I were in different sentiments, I would never 
disown what I was doing, lest I should be thought 
not only wicked for pursuing what was wrong, but 
false and cowardly for dissembling it. But I 
undertook the care of the shows which young 
Ctesar exhibited for the victory of his uncle: this 
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■w*t an^ffiiir of private, not of pablio duty: it wae 
-WBat i on^t to have performed to the memory and 
Imnour of my dear friend, and what I could not, 
tWvfbte, deny to a youth of the greatest hopes, 
ahd<BO highly worthy of Csesar. But I go often, 
also, to the consul Antony’s, to pay my comidi- 
ments : yet you will find those very men go oftener 
to ask and receive favours, who reflect upon me for 
it, as ditafiected to my country. But what arro* 
gMce is this ? When Csesar never hindered me 
ftom visiting whom I would—even those whom he 
ffld uot care for—that they, who had deprived me 
of him, should attempt, by their cavils, to debar 
me i^m placing iny esteem where I think proper. 
But I am not aftaid that either Che modesty of my 
life shouid not be sufiicient'to confute all false 
reports of me for the future, or that they, who do 
not love me for my constancy to Ceesar, would not 
choose to have their friends resemble me rather 
than themselves. For my own part, if I could have 
my wish, I would spend the remainder of my days 
in qmet at Rhodes; but if any accident prevent 
nie, will live in such a manner at Rome, as always 
to desire that what is right may prevail. 1 am 
greatly obliged to our friend Trebatius, for giving 
roe this assurance of your sincere and friendly re¬ 
gard for me, and for making it my duty to respect 
and ol^serve a mSn whom I had esteemed always 
beifbre with inclination. Take care of your health, 
Und preserve me in your affection— 

AntoUy all this while was not idle, bnt pushed 
oh bib designs with great vigour and address : in 
his progress through Italy, his business was to 
gather up Ctesar’s old soldiers from the several 
colonies and quarters in which they were settled ; 
and by large bribes, and larger promises, to attach 
them to bis interests, and draw* great bodies of 
them towards Rome, to be ready for any purpose 
that bis aflairs should require. In the city like¬ 
wise he n^lected no means which his consular 
authority offered, how unjust or violent soever, of 
strengthening his power ; and let all people now 
see for what ends he had provided that decree, to 
which the senate had consented for the sake of 
peace, of confirming Csesar’s acts ; for being the 
master both of Caesar's papers and of his secretary 
Faberius, fay who^e hand they Were written', he 
had an opportunity of forging and inserting at 
pleasure whatever he found of Use to him, which 
he practised without any reserve or management; 
selling publicly for money whatever immnnities 
were desired by countries, cities, princes, or private 
men, on pretence that they had been granted by 


k £p. Fam. xi 28. This Cn. Sfatius lived long after¬ 
wards in such favour and faiuiUarity with Auguatua; aa to 
bo distinguished by the title of Augustus’s/riend. Yet ho 
seems to have declined all public honoiurs and business, 
and to have spent the remainder of h^ days in an elegant 
and pleasurable retreat; employing bis time and studies 
in the fanprorements of gardming and-planMng, aa well as 
in reAning'the deliaaey of a splendid and luxurious life, 
which waa the general taste, of that *8^. For be fliut 
hMiflit how to inoculate, and pntpagate some ct their 
ouriouf and fondgn fruits; and introduoed the .way of 
cutting trees and groves into regular forms: on which 
mbjeots he publish^ several bonks which are mentioned 
hy'tbe. biter writere.—Cotnmel. De Re Rhet. xii 44. Ml. 
im ,JBlet.'Hat.xil.«; xr.14. 

^ ill r6if $t^av'K*vii4yigv 6 '’Arrinit 

iral vby yptiitiMtitt too Ktifirhpot Wofiiptmr, 
dt srthwti «l awsMusMi'.—App. 1. a 5SS. 


Caesar, and entered into his books. This sdarmed 
and shocked nUi honest men who saw the misohief, 
bat kflew no remedy: Antony had the power, and 
their own decree had justified it. Cicero complains 
of it heavily in many of bis letters, and declares it 
a thousand tisaes better to die than to suffer if". 
“ Is it so then ? ” says he, “ is sU that our Brutus 
has done come to this, that be might live at last at 
Lanuvittm ? That Trebonius might steal away 
through private roads to his province f That all 
the Mts, writiaga, sayings, promises, thoughts of 
Ceesar should have greater force now than when 
he himself was living ? ” Ail which be charges to' 
that mistake of the first day in not summoning the 
senate into the Oapitol, where they might have 
done what they pleased when their own party was 
uppermost, and these robbers, as he calls them, 
dispersed 'and dejected s. 

Among the other acts which Antony confirmed, 
on the pretence of their being ordered by Ctesar, 
he granted the freedom of the city to all Sicily, and 
restored to king Deiotarus rii his former domi¬ 
nions. Cicero speaks of this with great indignation. 
“ O my Atticus," says he, “ the ides of March 
have given us nothing but the joy of revenging 
ourselves on him whom we had reason to hate—— 
it was a brave act, but leit imperfect——you know 
what a kindness 1 have for the Sicilians; that I 
Cfteem it an honour to be their patron: Ctesar 
granted them many privil^es which I did not dis¬ 
like, though bis giving them the rights of Latinm 
was. intolerable; yet that was nothing to what 
Antony has done, who for a large sum of money has 
published a law; pretended to be made by the dic¬ 
tator, in an assembly of the people, though we 
never heard a syllable of it in his lifetime,, which 
makes them all citizens of Rome. Is not Deiota- 
rus’s ease just the same He is worthy indeed of 
any kingdom, but not by the grant of Fulvia; 
there are a thousand instances of the same sort®." 
When this last act was hung up as usual in the 
Capitol, among the public monuments of the city, 
the forgery appeared so gross that the people, in 
the midst of their concern, could not help laughing 
at it; knowing that Ctesar hated no man so much 
as Deiotaruar. But the bargain was made in Fulvia’s 
apartshents for the sum of eighty thousand pounds, 
by the king’s agents at Room, without consulting 
Cicero or any other of theit'^iaster’s friends : yet 
the old king, it seems, was beforehand witli them, 
and no sooner heard of Cassar'i death than he 
seized upon his dominions i^ain by force. "He 
knew it,’’ says Cicero, t‘ to be a universal right, 
that what tyrants bad forcibly taken away, the 
true owners might recover whenever they were 
ablehe Octedlike a man, but we contemptibly, 
who >vhUst we hate the author, yet maintain fiis 
actsP." By tliese methods Antony presently 
Fam. ail. I; Ad Att. xir.». 

a tioo’ineiiS ettuus Brutus egit, ut lAnuvii. 

esKtf nt Trebontoa itineribus devils proflclsoeretur in 
provinetsin-?: at umnia facta, soripta, dicta, prombRa, 
oeifitata'CsstBris ^us vaterent, qnam si ipse viverct ttJWe. 
-^AflAtt.xlv%IO. ■ 

•’Ad-Att^jitv. 10. ... 

> Byngrapba H. A eenties per Icgatos,—sine nostra, aina 
reliqacuttai'liospituiD zegis sentonBsu foota in «yaaoeo: 
qno in loen plurfanw res venimmnt, «t veneunt-fajtex enbn 
tpeastuMpnata, BuUis .oomm«neari|s Ctesoris, slmul atque 
andivlt ^us interltmni atw raarte res.saas noapetavit. 
Soiebair homo sapient. Jus semper hoc fai sss s nt, ^qna 












■mundi infinite lunie of monof; for tfaoii|^ atthe 
time of Ccesar’» death h« .o«i^ as Cicero told 
him, above three hundred thousand pounds, yet 
within less than a fortnight after it he had paid off 
the whole debtt. 

There was another instance of his violence which 
gave still greater offence to the city; his seizing the 
public treasure which CsesSr had deposited for the 
occasions of the government, in the temple of 
Opis, amountli^ to above five millions and a half 
of our money; besides what Caipurnia, Caesar’s 
wife, from his private treasure had delivered into 
his hands, computed at about another million. 
This was no extraordinary sum if we consider tlte 
vastness of the mine frotn which it was drawn, the 
extent of the Roman empire, and that Cmsar was 
of all men the most rapacious in extorting it: 
Cicero, alluding to the manner in which it was 
raised, calls it a bloody and deadly treasure, ga¬ 
thered'from the spoils and ruin of the subjects ; 
which, if it were not restored, as it ought to be, to 
the true owners, might have been of great service 
to the public towards easing them of their taxes'. 

But Antony, who followed Cwsar’s maxims, 
took care to secure it to himself, the use of it was 
to purchase soldiers, and he was now in condition 
to outbid any competitor ; but the first purchase 
that be made with it was of his colleague Dolabella, 
who had long'been oppressed with tbe load of hi^ 
debts, and whom, by a part of this money, and tbe 
promise of a farther share in the plunder of the 
empire, he drew entirely from Cicero and the 
republican party into bis own measures. This, was 
an acquisition worth any price to him; the gene¬ 
ral inclination both of the city and the country was 
clearly against him; the town of Puteoli, tme of 
the most considerable of Italy, had lately chosen 
the two Brutuses and Cassias for their patrons •, 
and there wanted nothing but a leader to arm the 
whole empire in that cause: Dolabella seemed to 
be that very person, till bribed, as Cicero says, by 
force of money, he not only deserted but overturned 
the republic'. 

These proceedings, which were preparatory to 
tbe appointed meeting of the senate on the first of 
June, Ddgan to open Brutus’s eyes and convince 
him of the mistake of his pacific measures and 
favourable thoughts of Antony; he now saw that 
there was no good to be expected from him, or 
from the senate itself under his influence, ^d 
thought it time, therefore, iu concert with Cassius, 
to require an explicit account of bis intentions, and 
to expostulate with him gently in the following, 
letter. . 

tyranni aripuiSHont, oa tyrannis Interfaeti*. ii quibus 
erepta essciit, rocupcrarent—^Ille vir fult, nos quidem 
cuntcinnendl, qut auctorem odiniug, acta defendjmua— 
FhU. a 37. 

s Ta autera quadringtnties H.8. quod Idibus Martlls 
debnlstl, quoiuun mudo ante Kalendas Aprilis debere 
desistl ?-.Ibid. 

r Ubi ast MpiiesmlUies B.S. quod in tabuUs, quw sunt 
ad Opls patebat? funeste UUua quidem peconia!, sed 
tamvn, si lis, iiunrum erat, non reddorotur, qua: nos a 
tributls posset vindloale.—PhO. U. 37; PhU. i. 71 Plutarch, 
in Ant. - > ’ 

• Veuvit Puteolanos, quod Osesimn at Brutos patrouos 
adoptasaent.—Phil. U. 41. 

1 rt iUnm oderim, quod oum rampubUcaoi me auotora 
dafandora coeplaaet, son modo daaaruerlt, emptus peounia, 
sad etlam quantum in ipso fnit, svertsiit.-^d Att. xvi. U. 


Smitt* and Caaiut, Prddon, to M. Anionim, 
Congut.' 

" If we were not persuaded of your sincerity and 
good-will to ns we should not have written this to 
you, which, but of tbe kind disposition that you bear 
to 08 , you will take, without doubt in good part. 
We are informed that a great multiti^ of veteran 
soldiers is already come to RoHU^'add^d’jmucIi 
greater expected there on .the first <ot June,, If we 
could harbour aqy suspicion or fear of j[ou, we 
should be unlike ourselves ; yet surely, after we had 
put ourselves into your power, and by your ad'vice 
dismissed the friends whom we had about ns from 
tbe great towns, and that not only by public edict 
but by private letters, we deserve to bo made 
acquainted with your designs, especially in an affair 
which relates to ourselves. We beg of you, there¬ 
fore, to let us know what your inteutions are wi& 
regard to us. Do you think that we can be safe. 
in such a crowd of veterans? who have thoughts,, 
we hear, even of rebuilding the altor, which no man 
can desire or approve who wishes our safety and 
honour. That we had no other view from the 
first but peace, nor sought anything else but the 
public liberty, the event shows. Nobody can 
deceive us but you, which is not certainly agreeaitle 
to your virtue and integrity ; but no man else hqs 
it in his power to deceive us. We trusted, and 
shall trust to you alone. Our friends are under the 
greatest apprehensions for us; for though they arc 
persuaded of. your integrity, vet they reflect that a 
multitude of veterans may sooner be pushed on to 
any violence by others than restrained by you. 
We desire an explicit answer to all particulars, for 
. it is silly and trifling to teU us that the veterans 
are called together because you intend to move the 
senate in their favour in J une; for who do you 
think will binder it when it is certain that we shall 
not ? Nobody ought to think us too fond qf life, 
when nothing can happen to us but with the ruiu 
and confusion of all things 

During Cicero’s stay in the country, where be 
had a perpetual resort of his friends to him, and 
where his thoughts seemed to be always employed 
on the republic, yet he found leisure to write' 
severed of those philosophical pieces which still 
subsist both to the pleasure and benefit; of man¬ 
kind. For he now composed his freatise on the 
Nature of the Gods, in three hpphs, addressed to 
Brutus, containing the opinions of all tbe philoso¬ 
phers who had ever written anything on that 
argument; to which he bespeaks &e attention of 
his readers as to a subject of the last importance, 
which would inform them what they ought to think 
of religion, piety, sanctity, ceremonies, faith, oaths, 
temples, &c., since all these were included in that 
single question of the gods*. He drewup likewise his 
Ijiscourse on Divination, or the foreknowledge and 
prediction of future events, and the several ways by 
which it was supposed to be acquired or communi¬ 
cated to man; where he explains in two books 
whatever could be said for and against the actual 
existence of tbe thing itself. Both these piwes are 
■written in the way of dialogue, of which he gpvea 
the following account. “ Since Cameades,” says 
he, ** has argued both acutely aud copiously against 
divination, in answer to the Stoics, I am now . 
ingynijihg what judgment we ought to form con- 
V Ep. Fam. xl. a. > Be Rat Boor. i. S. 
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ceming it; and for fear of giving my assent rashly 
to a tMng, either false in itself or not sufficiently 
understood, I think it best to do whdt 1 have 
already done in my three books on the Nature of 
the Gods, weigh and compare diligently all the 
arguments with each other: for as rashness of assent 
and error is in all cases shameful, so most of all 
in that where we are to judge what stress is io be 
laid on auspices and thing^s of a divine and religious 
nature ; for the danger is, lest either by neglecting 
them we involve ourselves in an impiety, or by 
embracing them, in an old woman’s superstition r.” 
He no w also wrote his piece on the advantages of old 
age, called “ Cato,” from the chief speaker in the 
dialogue : he addressed it to Atticus, as a lecture of 
common comfort to them both, in that gloomy 
scene of life on which they were entering ; “ having 
found so much pleasure (he says) in writing it that 
it not only eased him of all the complaints of age, 
but made age itself even agreeable and cheerful to 
him*.” He added soon after another present of the 
same kind to Atticus, a treatise on Friendship ; “ a 
subject (he says) both worthy to be known to all, 
and peculiarly adapted to the case of their particu¬ 
lar intimacy; for as I have already written of age, 
an old man to an old man, so now in the person of 
a sincere friend I write on friendship to my friend.” 
This is written also in dialogue, the chief speaker 
of which is Lselius j who, in a conversation with his 
two sons-in-law Fannius and Scaevola, upon the 
death of P. Scipio and the memorable friendship 
that had subsisted be(,ween them, took occasion, at 
their desire, to explain to them the nature and be¬ 
nefits of true friendship. Scaevola, who lived to a 
gteat age,' and loved to retail his old stories to his 
scholars, used to relate to them with pleasure all the 
particulars of this dialogue, whk;h Cicero having 
committed to his memory, dressed up afterwards 
in bis own manner into the present form*. Thus 
this agreeable book, which when considered only 
as an invention or essay, is one of the most enter¬ 
taining pieces in antiquity, must needs affect us 
more warmly when it is found at last to be a his¬ 
tory, or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting 
the real characters and sentiments of the best and 
greatest men of Rome. He now also wrote his 
discourse on Fate; which was the subject of a 
conversation with Hirtius in his villa near Puteoli, 
where they spent several days together in May ; 
and he is supposed to have finished about the same 
time a translation of Plato’s famous dialogue called 
Timseus, on the nature and origin of the universe. 

But he was employing bimsdf also upon a work 
of a different sort which had been long upon his 
hands ; a history of his own times, or rather of 
his own conduct, full of free and severe reflections 
on those who had abused their power to the op¬ 
pression of the republic, especially Ceesar and 
Crassus. This he calls his Anecdote ; a work not 
to be published, but to be shown only to a few 

j f>e Divin. t. 4. 

< Mihi quidem ita jucunda hujns libri oonfcictio futt, 
ut non modo omnes absterserit Benectutis mnlestlaa, ued 

effecerit mollem etiam et Jucuudam senectutoin_Do 

Senect. 1. , 

■ 01gns mlbl res turn omnium cognltlone, turn nostra 
familiaritste visa est—sed ut turn ad senem sencx de 
senectute, sio boo Ubro ad amicum amlcisslmus de aini- 
ottis Borlpsl—et cum Scwrola—exposuit nobis senuonem 
Idelii de omicltla, habitura ab illo securo, et cum oltero 
genera O. Fannie, dec.—De Amiclt. 1. 


friends, in the manner of Theopompns, an histo¬ 
rian famed for his severe and invective style*". 
Atticus was urging him to put the last hand to it, 
and to continue it down through Cassar’s govern¬ 
ment ; but he chose to reserve this last part for a 
distinct history, in which he designed to vindicate 
at large the justice of killing a tyrant. We meet 
with several hints of this design in his letters ; in 
one to Atticus he says, 1 have not yet polished 
my Anecdote to my mind ; as to what you would 
have me add, it will require a separate volume, but 
believe me, I could speak more freely and with less 
danger against that detested party, whilst the tyrant 
himself was alive than now when he is dead. For 
he, I know not why, indulged me wonderfully: but 
now, which way soever we stir, we are called back 
not only to Caesar’s acts but to his very thoughts. 
Again, I do not well understand what you would 
have me write ; is it that the tyrant was killed | 
according to the strict laws of justice ? Of that 1 j 
shall both speak and write my thoughts fully on | 
another occasion*".” His other friends also seem 
to have had some notice of this work, for Trebo- ; 
nius, in a letter to him from Athens, after remind- | 
ing him of his promise to give him a place in some 
of his writings, adds, ‘‘ I do not doubt but that if 
you write anything on the death of Csesar, you will 
give me not the least share both of that act and of 
^our affection*'.” Dion Cassius says, that he deli¬ 
vered this book sealed up to his son, with strict ; 
orders not to read or publish it till after his death ; 
but from this time he never saw bis sou, and left | 
the piece probably unfinished : though some copies ' 
of it afterwards got abroad, from which his com- ! 
mentator, Asconius, has quoted several particu- | 
lars®. I 

In the end of May he began to move towards ' 
Rome, in order to assist at the senate on the first ] 
of June, and )<roposed to be at Tusculum on the I 
twenty-sixth, of which he gave Atticus notice. | 
There passed all the while a constant commerce of ■ 
letters between him and Brutus, who desired a < 
personal conference with him at Lanuvium, in | 
which Cicero resolved to humour him, though he 
did not think it prudent at that time, when without 
any particular use it would only give jealousy to 
Antony. But the nearer he came to the city, the 
more he was discouraged from the thoughts of en¬ 
tering it: he understood that it was filled with 
soldiers ; that Antony came thither attended by a 
strong body of them ; that all his views were bent 
on war ; and that he designed to transfer the pro¬ 
vince of Gaul from D. Brutus to himself, by s | 
vote of the peopled Hirtius dissuaded his going, 

b Ad Att li. 6; Dion. Hal. proocm. 1. 

® Libruni mourn ilium StveKSorov nondmn, ut volul, 
perpnllvi. Ista vero, quw tu contcxl vis, uliud quoddam 
separatum volumen oxsiiectant. Ego autem. oredas milil 
velim, minora periculo exlstlmo contra illas neforias 
partes vivo tyranno dici potuisse, quara mortuo. Jlle 
enfm nescio quo pacto ferobat me quidem mirablllter. 

E unc quaennquo nos commovimus, ad Cs^arls non mudo 
acta, veriun etiam cogltata revocamur. [Ad Att. xiv. 1?.] 
Bed parum lutelligo quid mo veils scribere—on sio ut in 
tyrannum Jure optima ciesum? multa dioontur, mnita 
scrlbentur a nobis, sod ailo modo ac tem{ioro.—Ibid. xv. 3. 

<* Namquo illud non dubito, quin, si quid de interltu 
CkssHs scribas, non patiaris me minlmam partem et roi 
et amoria tui feite.—^Bp. Fam. xlL id, 

* Dio, p. Dd; It Ascon. In Tog. Candid. 

f Puto enim nobis Danuvium eundum, non sine multo 
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and resolved to stay away bimself; Varro sent him 
word that the veterans talked desperately against 
all those who did not favour them: Grseceius also 
admonished him, on the part of C. Cassius, to be 
upon his guard, for that certain armed men were 
provided for some attempt at Tusculum. All these 
informations determined him at last not to venture 
to the senate; but to withdraw himself from that 
city, where he had not only flourished (lie says) 
with the greatest, but lived even a slave with some 
dignity s. The major part of the senate followed 
his example and fled out of the bity for fear of 
some violence, leaving the consuls, with a few of 
their creathres, to make what decrees they thought 
fit**. 

This turn of affairs made Cicero resolve to 
prosecute what he had lung been projecting, his 
voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his 
son at Athens. He despaired of any good from 
these consuls, and intended to see Rome no more 
till their successors entered into office, in whose 
administration he began to place all his hopes. He 
wrote, therefore, to Holabella to procure him the 
grant of an honorary lieutenancy ; and lest Antony, 
an angry man, as he calls him, should think him¬ 
self slighted, he wrote to him too on the same sub¬ 
ject. Dolabella immediately named him for one 
of his own lieutenants, which answered his purpose 
still better, for without obliging him to any servic^ 
or limiting him to any time, it left him at fulT 
liberty to go wherever he pleased; so that he 
readily accepted it and prej)ared for his journey'. 
He heard in the meanwhile from Balbus that the 
senate would be held again on the fifth, when com¬ 
missions would be granted severally to Brutus and 
Cassius to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily for the 
use of the republic ; and that it would be decreed 
also at the same time, that provinces should be 
assigned to them with the other prtctors at the 
expiration of the year**. 

Their ease at this time was very remarkable, it " 
being wholly new in Rome to see prrotors driven 
out of the city, where their residence was absolutely 
Konnone—Itruto cnim pliicoro, so a nio conveniri. O rein 
(Hliosoni et inexplieubiloni! jmto int ctko iturum—An¬ 
toni! eunsilia narriw turbulciita—sod niilii totiim ejus con- 
Hiliiiiii »d belluin spectare vidctur, si (juidom D. liruto 
provincia eripitiir.—^Ad Att. xv. 4. 

K Hirtius jam in Tusculano cat; mihique, ut absim, 
vohcinontor auctor eat; et illo qiiidom itorieull causa— 
Varro autem noster ad me epistolatn niisit—in qua scrip- 
turn erat, vetcranos cos, qiii ^cjiciantur—iinprobissime 
loqu!; ut magno poriculo noniw sint futuri, qui ab eurum 
partibus disseiitiro vidcantur.—Ibid. S. 

Gricraius ad me scripsit, O. Cossium ad sc scripsisso, 
homines comimmri, qui in Tustnilanum armati nilttorcn- 
tur.—Id quidem mlhl non videbatur; sod cavondiun 
tamen.—Ibid. xv. a 

MUii veto delibcratum cst, ut nunc quidcin est, abosso 
ox oa urbe, in qua non niodn gorui cum suninia, verum 
etiam sorvivi cum atiqua diguitato.—Ibid. 5. 

b Kaluudis Junils cum in seimtipn, ut erat constitutum, 
venire vellemus, metu pertorritl repento dlfl'ugimus.— 
Phil, it 42. 

' Etiam soripsi ad Aninnium de legatlono, ne, si ad 
Dolabellam soliitn soripsisaeni, Iracundiis homo commo- 
veretur. [Ad Att xv. a] Bed hens tu,—Dolabella me sibi 
legavit, dca—Ibid. 11. 

b A Balbo redditor mih! liters, fore Nonis senatum, ut 
Brutus in Asia, Cassius in Biciiia, frumentnm emendum 
et ad urbem uilttondum ourarent. O rem miseram! ait, 
oodem tempore decretum Irt, utl is et reliquls prietoriis 
provincial deoernoatur.—Ibid, a 


necessary, and could not legally he dispensed with 
for above ten days in the year ; but Antony readily 
procured a decree to absolve them from the laws’; 
being glad to see them in a situation so contempti¬ 
ble, stripped of their power and suffering a kind of 
exile, and depending, as it were, upon him for their 
protection : tlieir friends, therefore, at Rome had 
been soliciting the senate for some extraordinary 
employment to be granted to them, to cover the ap¬ 
pearance of a flight and the disgrace of living in 
banishment, when invested with one of the first 
magistracies of the republic 

This was the ground of the commission just 
mentioned to buy corn, which seemed however to 
be below their character, and contrived as an affront 
to them by Antony, who affected still to speak of 
them always with the greatest respect". But their 
friends thought anything better for them than to 
sit still in It^y, where their persons were exposed 
to danger from the veteran soldiers, who were all 
now in motion ; and that this employment wotdd 
be a security to them for the present, as well as an 
opportunity of providing for their fatore safety, by 
enabling them to execute what they were now me¬ 
ditating, a design of seizing some provinces abroad 
and arming themselves in defence of the republic, 
which was what their enemies were most afraid of, 
and charged them with publicly, in order to make 
them odious. Cicero in the meantime, at their 
desire, had again recommended their interests to 
Hirtius, who gave him the following answer. 

“ 1 wish that Brutus and Cassias could be pre¬ 
vailed with by you as easily‘to lay aside all crafty 
councils, as they can obtain by you from me what¬ 
ever they desire. They were leaving Italy, you 
say, when they wrote to you ? Whither, or where¬ 
fore ? do not let ^hem go, I beseech you, my dear 
Cicero, nor suffer the republic to be wholly lost; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by these ra¬ 
pines, burnings, murders. If they are afraid of any. 
thing, let them be upou their guard, but act nothing 
offensively; they will not, 1 am confident, gain a 
tittle the more by the most vigorous, than the 
must pacific measures, if they use but caution. 
Tiie things which are now stirring cannot last 
long, but if made the subject of war, will acquire 
present strength to hurt. Let me know your 
o])inion of what may be expected from them.” 
Cicero sent him word, that he would be answer¬ 
able for their attempting nothing desperate; and 
was informed, at the same time by Baibas, that 
Servilia, Brutus’s mot(jer, had undertaken that 
hey should not leave Italy 

Servilia, though sister to Cato, had been one of 
Ceesar’s mistresses, and next to Cleopatra, the 
msot beloved of them all. In the civil war he 
gave her several rich farms out of his Pompeian 
confiscations, and is said to have bought a single 

1 Cur M. Brutus, te ruferente, legibns est snlutus, si ab 
urbo plusquam decern dies aUuisset ?—Pbil. ii l.t 

Kal airots th eiTrptTrtiav ri $ou\ii (rlrav (ppov- 
ri<rai ‘irpocira^tv,1b’a rh niau (ptiyttP 

vop.i^otvTO. —Appian. Bell. Civ. iv. 622; It. iiL 

" Frumontum imponere—quudmimusbirepublica sordi- 
dius ? [Ad Att. xv. 10.] Patriie liberateres urbo carebant 
—quoB tomon ipsi consnlos ot in concionibus et in ouinl 
sermone laudabant.—Phli. i. 2. 

0 Cul resoripsi nihil illos oallidius cogitare, idque ooniir- 
mavl—Balbuii ad me—ServUiam confirmore non disoeasu- 
roB.—^Ad Att. XV. 6. 
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her fit die prioe of about 50,000l>? She 
woman of spirit and intrigue, in great eaudit 
irtth the CmsEtfean party^ and at this very tiiBne 
possessed *the estate and vilht of PontiuB Aqnila, 
one iof the .eonspiratorsf which had hem confis- 
eated and granted to her by Caesar. Cicero reckons 
it among the solecisms of the times, that the 
mother of the tyrant-killer should hold the estate 
of one of her son’s accomplices«; yet she had 
en^ a share in ail the counsels of Brutos, that it 
made Cicero the less inclined to eater into them, 
or to be concerned with one whom he could not 
hmst. “ When he is influenced so much,” says he, 
” by his mother’s advice, or at least her entreaties, 
why- should I interpose myself ?” 

At their desire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to assist at a select council of friends, 
called to lifeliberate on what was proper for them 
to do with regard to this new commission. There 
were present among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Porcia, Brutus’s wife, and his sister Tertulla, the 
wife- of CasshiB. Brcrtus was much pleased at 
his coming, and after the first compliments, begged 
him to driver his opinion to the company on the 
subject of their meeting. Upon which he pre¬ 
sently advised, what he had been considering on 
the road, “ that Bmtus should go to Asia, and 
undertake the affair of the corn; that the only 
thing to be done at present was, to provide for 
their safety ; that their safety was a certain benefit 
to the republic. Here Cassius interrupted him, 
and, with great fierceness in his looks, protested 
that he would not go to Sicily, nor accept as a 
favour what was intended as an affront, but would 
go to Achaia. Brutus said that he would go to 
Rome, if Cicero thought ijhmroper for him; bnt 
Cicero declared it impossWe A>r him to be safe 
there. But supposing, says he, that I could be 
safe ? Why then, says Cicero, I should advise it 
by all means, as the best thing which you could 
do, and better .than any province. After much 
discourse and complaining for the loss of their 
opportunities, for which Cassius laid all the blame 
on D. Brutus, Cicero said, that though, that was 
true, yet it was in vain to talk of what was past; 
and as the case then stood, he saw nothing left but 
to follow bis advice, to which they all at last 
seemed to agree, especially when Servilia under¬ 
took by her mediation, to get the affair of the 
com left ont of their commission; and Brutus 
consented that the plays and shows, with which 
he was to entertain the,eity shortly as praetor, 
should be given by proxy fat his absence. Cicero 
took his leave, pleased with nothing in the con¬ 
ference but the consciousness of having done his 
duty ; for as to the rest, he gave all, he says, for 
lost; found the vessel not only broken, but shat¬ 
tered to pieces, and neither prudence, reason, or 
design in what they were doing ; so that if be 
had any doubt before, he had none now, but longed 
to get abroad as soon as possible 

S Ante- alias dilexit M. Brutl matrem BervUiam.—«ut 
sexagiSB n. 6. margaiitam mereatua eet,'Ao.—Buetoh. In 
4. Caw. SO. 

a t^uin etiam hoo ipad t^pore malta fiirairdAouca: 
Fontit ReapoOtanum a matra tyraimoctonl poasidetl<-A.d 
Att.xlv.Sl. 

; a-Matrls- oonsUk) onm ntatia>, vd atiampreelbus, quid 
me tnterponam r—Ad AM. «r. 101 

• Ad AW. XV. II, IS. 


OctsNrius, npon his conung to Rome,; wm-very 
; roi^hly received by Antony: who, demnsing hlf 
<age and want of experience, was so-to n'orn-SeeiU- 
ing him as Caesar’s heir, or giving him possessum 
of his estate, that he openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all bis pretensions; nor would 
suffer him to be chosen tribune, to which he 
aspired, with the seeming favour of the people, in 
the room of that Cinna who was killed at Caesar’s 
funeral ^ This necessarily drew the regau-d of the 
xepublican party towards him, and Cicero began 
to take the more notioe of him in prowrtion as 
Aotony grew more and more formidable: at 
present he gives the following account of him. 
“ Octavianus, I perceive, has parts and spirit, and 
seems to be affected, as we could wish, towardt 
our heroes: but how far we may trust his age, 
name; succession, education, is a matter of great 
deliberation. His father, in-law, who oauie to see 
me at Astura, thii|hs not at all. - He must be che¬ 
rished however, if for nothing else, yet to keep 
him at a distance from Antony. Marcellus acts 
nobly, if he instils into him a good disposition 
towards our friends. He seemed to be much in- 
ffiienced by-him, but to have no confidence in 
Pansa and Hirtius ; his natural disposition is good, 
if it does but hold 

In the midst of these affairs with which his 
^ind, as he complains, was much distracted, he 
pursued his literary studies with his usual ardour ; 
and to avoid the great resort of company, which 
interrupted him, at his house near Bais, be re¬ 
moved to his Pompeian villa, on the south'side of 
Naples. Here he began his book of OflSees, for 
the use and instruction of his gon,_ designed, he 
says, to be the fruit of this excursion ; he com¬ 
posed also an oration, adapted to the state of the 
times, and sent it to Atticua, Ifo be suppressed or 
published at his discretion ; promising him withal 
to finish and send him in a short time his Secret 
History or Anecdote, in the manner of Heraclides, 
to be kept close in bis cabinet 

Before he could leave Italy, be was obliged 
to return to Tusculum to settle bis private 
affairs, and provide his equipage; and wrote to 
Dolabella, to give orders for the mules and other 
necessaries, which the government used to furnish 
to those wiio went abroad with a public character:'. 
Here Atticus and he took leave of each other, 
with all possible marks of the most sincere and 
tender affection. The unsettled condition of the 
times, and the uncertainty when, or in what cir¬ 
cumstances they should meet again, raised several 
melancholy reflections iu them both, which, as 
soon as they parted, drew'many tears from Atticus, 

* In looum tribuni plebis forte demortui oandidatuiii 
petltorem se ostcndtt—Bed adversante conatibus aufe M. 
Antonio congule—Bueton, In August. 10; Dio, p. 273; 
App. p. 606. 

a Ad AM. XV. 12. 

a Nos.hio ^tKoao^i/teye (gnid eaim aliud?) etVd wcpl 
<roC wod^Karvos magnUlce explioamus, w^>o^T^ptlV^lv^*P 
quo Cicenmi; gua ds re enim potius pater fUJo ? Deinde 
aUa. Quid quwrest. Ipxtablt opera pesegrinatlonls hnjus. 
—■Ego autem Ip -PongManam properafeam, non quod hoo 
loco quidquaBi pulohiins, aed InterpfUatQTee iUio minus 
moiesti— 

„Orationem tlU,m]si. l^us oostodiendw at protoandc 
arbltrimn tuum—fats proho’HpMiXe^Mt'.'prwiertlm eiini 
Ml tantapere dateotem—waiter fgilur.-rA4 Alti Xv.' lA’H. 

y IWd, ifi. ^ 
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of which he gave Cicero an iracooiit in hia next 
letter, with a promiae to follow' him Into Greece. 
Cicerp answered him with equal tenderness: ^‘It 
. moved me,” Sajrs be, “to'hear of the. tears which 
you shed after yon left mehad you done it,in my 
presence, I should have dropt perhaps all thoughts 
of my journey. That part however pleases me, 
where you comfort yourself with the hopes of our 
meeting agmn shortly, which expectation indeed is 
what chiefly supports me ; 1 will write to you 
perpetually, give you an -account of everything 
which relates to Bratus, send you very shortly my 
treatise on Glory, and finish for you. the other 
work, to be locked up with your treasure, •” Sea- 

These little passages from familiar letters, illus¬ 
trate more effectually the real characters of men, 
than any of their more specious and public -acts. It 
ia commonly thought the part of a statesman, to 
divest himself of everything natural, and banish 
every passion that does not serve hls'interest or 
ambition ■, but here we see a quite different charac¬ 
ter ; one of the greatest. statesmen of the- world 
cherishing and cultivating in himself the soft and 
social affections of love and friendship, ais knonring 
them to be designed equally by nature for the com¬ 
fort as well of public as private life. 

Atticus likewise, whose philosophy was as incom¬ 
patible as ambition with all affections that did not 
terminate in himself, was frequently drawn by 
goodness of his nature to correct the viciousness 
of his principle. He hud often reproved Cicero 
for an excess of love to his daughter TuDia, yet 
he no sooner got a little Attica of his own than he 
began to discover the same fondness, which gave 
Cicero occasion to repay his raillery with great 
politeness. “ 1 rejoice,” says he, “ to perceive that 
you take so much delight in your little giri. 1 
love her already myself, and know her to be 
amiable, though I have never seen her. Adieu 
then to Patro, and all your Epicurean school.” In 

» To, ut u me disecsscraM, lucryinasso, molcatt! ferobani. 
Quod si me prwscnto ftwisst-s, consilium totius itiucris 
fortasse mutassem. 8cd illud praeclarc, quod te consolata 
est si>eH brovi tempore congi-cdiendi: qua* qiiidem exspoc- 
tatiome maximo snstentat. Mea: tibi Utera: non deerunt. 
Do Bruto svribam nd to omnia. Librnm tibi celerttcr 
mit(am de gloria. Bxoudam aliqnid 'HpaK^tlSiW, quod 
latent in tbesauris tuis.—Ad Att xv. 37. 

IV .—The treatise here mentioned o» Glory, whicli he 
sent soon after to Atticus, and published in two books, 
was actually preserved, and subsisting, long after the in- 
vehtlon of printing, yet happened to perish unhappily for 
want of being pn^ueed Into public light, by the help of 
thatathnirable art,—Haimundus-Snporanttus madeapre¬ 
sent df It to Petrarcli, who, ns be tells'the story In nne of 
his epistles, lent it to-his schoolmaster, who, being old and 
poor, pawned it for the relief of hls necessities into some nn- 
kliewn hand, whence Petrarch could never recover It, upon 
the did man’s death. About two centuries after, it appeared 
to have been in the possession of BernardiiS Justlnianus, 
and was mentioned in the catalogue of bis books, which 
he bequeathed to a Monastery of nfms ( but when it could 
udt he found fit that monastery a^r the slrictest search. 
It was generally beltevedt that Petrus Alcyonlus, who was 
physician to tfiat bouse, and had the free use of the librory, 
bad stolen It f andi after trsMsoriblng as mimh dt It lis be 
could Into bis own writinga.-had destroyed I9ie original for 
fear of a discovery j It being observed by the. critics, that 
in his book He Bjellio, there were many bright passages, 
not weU eonnecled with the rest of the work, which seened 
to be aimve bis taste isnd ienfils„T,^BBtraroh< EpM^ zv. 1; 
Her. SentUom. Psnll. kianut. Att, zv.g71 BAjda 

IHot, in Aloionius; Menagiona, r. iv. p. 86. 


mother letter, ts j-am uiglitay pleated with the 
fondnesa ithat you expreaB for yout IHtiie daughter, 
and to see you feel at bat, that the love lof out 
children does not flow firom, habit or fashion, hut 
from nature; for if that be not so, there eaa tm ao 
natural conjunction between one mam andanotbOT, 
witluant which all sodiity sanst necessarily be dis¬ 
solved*.” » • 

There was now great expectation of the shows 
and plays which Bratus, aa’ptvetor of the city, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual custom, 
in honour of Apollo, on the third of July t and 
all people were attentive and impatient to see at 
what manner they would be receiveeb Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg that he would' grace them 
with his presence; but Cicero thought the request ' 
absurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus’s usual pm- ^ 
deuce. His answer was, “ that he wtai got too far' 
upon his journey to have it now in his powery and 
that itwould be very improper for him,'imo had M>t 
been in Rome since it was filled with soldiers, not) 
BO much out of regard to his danger as his dignity, 
to run thither on a sudden to see plays | that m 
such times as these, though it was reputable for 
those to give plays whose office required it, yet 
for his seeing them, as it was not necessary, so 
neither would it be thought decent'’.” He was 
heartily solicitous, however, that they might meet 
with all imaginable encouragement, and charged 
Atticus to send him a particular account of what 
passed on each day from their first opening. 

The success of them answered ell their hopes, 
for they were received with an incredible applause 
by all ranks, though Antony’s brother, Cains, as 
the next prietor in office, presided at them. One 
of the plays was “ Streus,” a tragedy of Accius, 
which having many nrokes in it on the characters 
and acts of tyrants, was infinitely clapped by the 
people. Atticus performed his part to- Cicero, 
and sent him a punctual account of what passed 
every day, which he constantly commtinicated to 
Bratus, who was now in bis neighbourhood i in 
Nesis, a little isle on the Campanian shore, the 
seat of young Lucullus. In his answer to Atticus, 

“ Your letters,” says he, “ were very acceptable to 
Brutus ; 1 spent several hours with him, soon after 
I received them ; he seemed to be del^hted with 
the account of ‘ Tereus,’ and thought himself mote 
obliged to the poet Accius who made it, than to 
the prtetor Antony, who presided at it. . But the 
more joy you send us of this sort, the more indig¬ 
nation it gives me to see the Roman people employ 
their hands in'Clapping plays, ncA in defending the 
republic. 'I'his perhaps may providie our enemies 
to discover themselves before they intended it, yet 
if they be but mortified, 1 care not by what 


* Flliolam tibi jam Romie jaoundam esse gaudetf; earn- . 
qua, quom nonquam vMi, tamen et aroo, et amabUem ease 
oerto SelD. Etiam atque etlani valete Patron et tui condis- 
olpuU.—Ad Att. v. 19; vil.jiO. 

I* In quibus unum alienum summa sua prndentla, id 
est Ulud, iit speetem hidos suns. Reacripst soilicet, 
pTfinam me Jam pmfeotum, ut non Integrum' sit. Bein 
droweiTprar esse, me, qul Romam omnino post hew arnut ' 
non oaossserim, neqne id tam periculi mei causa feeerint, 
quam d^ltatls, suMto ad iudos venire: Tali afijm tem¬ 
pore Indus faoere Uli honestum est, cul necesse est: spec- > 
toMmihl, ut noniest neeease), aioaie lioaestnm qaidem est. ’ ‘ 
Bquidem lUos oetobrari^ et esse qbam grattaalinos inlrebi- ’ 
liter oupio.—Ad Att. xv. 36. 
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IneBU^’' In a speech made afterwards to the 
senate, he urges this judgment of the city as a pro¬ 
per lesson to Antony, to teach him the way to glory. 
“ O happy Brutus !" sajfs he, “ who when driven 
from Rome by force of arms, resided still in the 
hearts and bowels of his citizens, who made them¬ 
selves amends for the absence of their deliverer, 
by their perpetual applauses and acclamations 
But there was one thing which, through the 
inadvertency of Brutus’s managers, or the contriv¬ 
ance of the prcetor Antony, gave Bratus some 
uneasiness : tW in the edict for proclaiming his 
shows, the month, instead of Quintilis, was styled 
July, by its new name lately given to it in honour 
of Csesar; for it raised great speculation, and 
was thought strange, that Brutus by edict should 
acknowledge and, confirm an act, contrived to 
perpetuate the honour of tyranny. This little 
circumstance greatly disturbed him, imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean condes¬ 
cension ; and since it could not be remedied as to 
the plays, he resolved to correct it for the rest of 
the shows; and gave immediate orders, that the 
buntings of the wild beasts, which were to follow, 
should be proclaimed fos» the thirteenth of Quin- - 
tilis ^ 

While Cicero continued in these parts, he spent 
the greatest share of his time with Brutus ; and 
as they were one day together, L. Libo came to 
them, with letters just received from young S. 
Pomjjey, his son-in-law, with proposals of an ac¬ 
commodation addressed to the consuls, on which 
he desired their opinion. Cicero thought them 
drawn with great gravity and propriety of expres¬ 
sion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and advised 
only to change the address; and instead of the 
consuls, to whom alone they were* directed, to add 
the other magistrates, with the senate and people 
of Rome, lest the consuls should suppress them, 
as belonging only to themselves. These letters 
brought in substance, “ that Pompey, was now 
master of seven legions: that as he' had just 
stormed a town called Borea, he received the news 
of 'CsBsar’s death, which caused a wonderful joy, 
and change of affairs through the province of 
Spain, and a concourse of people to him from all 
parts. The sum of his demands was, that all who 
had the command of armies should dismiss them; 
but to Libo he signified, that unless his father’s 
estate and house at Rome, which Antony now pos¬ 
sessed, were restored to him, he would agree to 
nothing ^ 

e Hruto tuaf liters grate eronh Fuilkim apud Ilium 
multaa horas in Neside, cum pauUo ante tuas literas acoo- 
pisaem. I>clcctari milii Tereo vldebatur; et habere majo- 
rem Acoio, qoam Antonio, gratism. Mlhi auteni quo 
tetiora aunt, oo plus Htomachi et molestiie eat, populum 
Romonum manua suas, non in defendenda republica aed 
in plaudendo conanmere. Mihi qujdcm videntur, istorura 
animi incendi ctiam ad reprffiiientandam improbitatem 
snam. Sod tamen dam modo doleant aliquid, doleant 
quodlibet.—Ad Att. xvi. 2. 

■) Q.uid ? ApoUinarium ludornm plausus, vel testbnonia 
potius, et judteia popull Homanl parum magna videban- 
tur? O beatoa iUos, ^ul oum adosae ipaia propter vim 
armorum non licebat, aderant tamen, et in meduUia popull 
Bomanl ac viaooribua htorebant I nial forte Acoio turn 
plaudi—et nonBruto putabatia, dec.—Phil, i. Id. 

V Quain ille doluit do Nonis juUig t mirlAoe eat contur- 
tatus. ItaqueseaesoripturumaiebatiUtvonationemetiam, 
quae postridie Indus ApolUnarea futura eat, pruaoriberent, 
Ui Id. Uulnt.—Ad. Att. xvi. 4. ' Ibid. * 


'This overture from Pom^y was procured chiefly 
by the management of Lepidus e : who having the 
province of Spain assigned to him, where Pompey 
was very strong, had no mind to be engaged in a 
war at such a distance from Rome, and drawn off 
from attending to the main point in view, the event 
of affairs in Italy ; for which purpose, on pretence 
of the public quiet, he made the offer of a treaty 
on honourable terms to Pompey, and “ that, on 
condition of laying down bis arms, and quitting 
the province, he should be restored to all his 
estates and honours, and have the command of 
ihe whole naval power of Rome, in the same 
manner as his father had it before him; all which 
was proposed and recommended to the senate by 
Antony himself".” Where to prraerve a due 
respect to CBesar's acts, by which Pompey’s estates 
had been confiscated, it was decreed that the same 
sum, for which'they had been sold, should be given 
to him by the public, to enable him to purchase 
them again. This amounted to above five millions 
and a-half of our money, exclusive of his jewels, 
plate, and furniture : which being wholly embez¬ 
zled, he was content to lose'. On these terms, 
ratified by the authority of the senate, Pompey 
actually quitted Spain, and came to Marseilles. 
The project was wisely concerted by Lepidus and 
Antony; for, while it carried a show of modera- 
ty)n and disposition to peace, it disarmed a despe¬ 
rate enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obstruction to their designs, and diversion to their 
arms, at a time when the necessity of their inte¬ 
rests required their presence and whole attention 
at home, to lay a firm foundation of their power in 
the heart and centre of the empire. 

There happened an incident at this time of a 
domestic kind, which gave some pleasure both to 
Cicero and Atticus ; the unexpected conversion of 
^ir nephew Quintus. He had long ago deserted 
his father and uncle, and attached himself wholly 
to Csesar, who supplied him liberally with money. 
On Ceesar’g death he adhered still to the same 
cause, and was in the utmost confidence with 
Antony ; and, as Atticus calls him, his right 
hand'", or the minister of all his projects in the 
city ; but upon some late disgust, he began to make 
overtures to his friends of coming over to Brutus, 
pretending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
Antony’s designs, and signifying to his father Chat 
Antony would have engaged him to seize some 
strong post in the city, and declare him dic¬ 
tator ; and upon his refusal, was become his 
enemy*. The father, overjoyed at this change, 
carried his son to Cicero, to persuade him of his 


I 




g Phil. V. 13, 14, &e. i it. Phil. xlii. 4, 5, fcc. 

*> App. p. S28; Dio, xlv. 27.^. 

* Salvis enim actis Ceesaris, quas oonoordi* causa defen- 
dimus, Pompcio sua doinus patebit, eamque non mlnoris, 
qiiam Antonlus emit, redimot——decreviatis tantain pecu- 
niaUi Pompcio, quantum ex bonis patriis in prsHte disai- 
patione iniraicus viotor redegissot—^num argentiun, restem, 
snpeUeotiicm, viniim amittet squo animo, qua: ille helluo 
dissipavlt—atqne illud sSptios millies, quod adrilesoenti, 
Patres Conscripti, spopondistig, ita desoribetur, ut videatnr 
a vobis Cn. Pompeii fiilus in patrimonio suo ooUocatus.— 
PhiL xili. & 

>< Uuintus filius, ut scribls, Antoni 1 est deztella.—Ad 
Att xiv. 2U. 

> Quintus pater oxuitat tetitia. Eorlpsit enim filius, se 
Idoirco profugere ad Brutum voluisse, quod oum ribi nego- 
tium daret Antonlus, ut cum dictatoiera efficeret, pmsldlum 
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sincerity, and to begr his intercession also with 
Atticus, to be reconciled to him ; but Cicero, who 
I knew the hckleness and perfidy of the youth, gave 
little credit to him : taking the whole for a con¬ 
trivance only to draw money from them ; yet in 
compliance with their request, he wrote what they 
desired to Atticus, but sent him another letter at 
the same time with his real thoughts on the 
matter. 

“ Our nephew Quintus,'’ says he, “promises to 
be a very Cato. Both his father and he have been 
I pressing me, that 1 would undertake for him to 
I you ; yet so, that you should not believe him, till 
I you yourself had seen the effects of it. I shall 
I give him therefore such a letter to you as he would 
I have ; but let it not move you, for I have written 
this lest you should imagine that I am moved my¬ 
self. The gods grant that he may perform what 
he promises, for it will be a common joy to us all. 
I will say nothing more of it at present”',” &c. 

But young Quintus got the better, at last, of all 
Cicero’s sus]>icions ; and after spending several 
! days with him, convinced him, by his whole bcha- 
j viour and conversation, that he was in earnest: 

' so that he not only recommended him very aflec- 
' tionatcly to Atticus, but presented him also to 
■ Brutus, to make the offer of his service to him in 
person. “ If he had not wholly persuaded me,” 
says he, “ that what 1 am saying of him is certainly 
; true, 1 should not have done what I am going t« 

I tell yon, for I carried the youth with me to Bru¬ 
tus, who was so well satisfied with him, that he 
; gave him full credit, without suffering me to be his 
sponsor; in commending him, he mentioned you 
! in the kindest manner, and at parting, embraced 
and kissed him. Wherefore, though there is reason 
’ rather to congratulate, than to entreat yon, yet I 
I beg, that whatever he may have done hitherto, 
i through the weakness of age, with more levity tlign 
j became h'm, you would believe it all to be now 
I over”,” &c. 

Quintus kept bis word with them ; and to give 
proof of his zeal and sincerity, was so iiurdy, 
before the end of the year, as to undertake to 
accuse Antony to the people, for plundering the 
temple of Opis”. But this accident of changing 
his party, which gave so much joy at present to 
the whole family, though owing rather to a giddi¬ 
ness of temper than any good princijile, proved 
fatal not long after, both to the young man and his 
father ; as it seems to have been the most probable 
cause of their being prosclibed and murdered the 


occuparct, id recusasset; recusassc aiitem se. no patris anl- 
mum oflendemt; cx eo sibi ilium hostein.—Ad Att. xv. 21. 

“> (luintiisfilius mill! p<iHicctur BoCotoneni. K^jitautcin 
ot pater et fliins, ut tibi sponderem: sed ita, ut turn cre- 
deros, cum Ipso cognosces. 11 uio ego Uterus Ipslus arbitratu 
dabo. E* no to moverint; has scripsi in cam partem, no 
mo motum putares. Dii faxint, ut fociut ea, quw promittit. 
Commune enim gaudium. Sed ego nihil dioo aniplius— 
Ad Att. xvi. I, 

” Quod nisi fidom mlhi feclssct, judioasscmquc boo quod 
dioo flrmum fore, non fecissem^id, quod dieturus sum. 
Duxi enim mocum adolescontem ad Itrutum : sto ei pro- 
battim est, quod ad to scribe, ut ipse crediderit, me spon- 
sorem acolpere nnluerit. Eumqne laudans amicissiinc tui 
mentionem feoerit. Oomplexus, osculatusquo dimisorit. 
—^Ad Att. xvi. 6. 

» Quintus Boribit, so ex Nonis Us, quibus nos raagna 
gessimus, wdem Opis expUcatumra, Idque ad populum— 
Ibid. 14. 


year following, by Antony’s order, together with 
Cicero himself. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage, and had 
provided three little yachit or galleys to transport 
himself and his attendants ; but as there was a 
report of legions arriving daily from abroad, and 
of pirates also at sea, he thought it would be safer 
to sail in company with Brutus and Cassias, who 
had drawn together a fleet of good force, which 
now lay upon the coasti". He gave several hints 
of this design to Brutus, who received it more 
coldly than he expected, and seemed uncertain and 
irresolute about the time of his own going. He 
resolved, therefore, to embark without farther de¬ 
lay, though in some perplexity to the last, about 
the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its 
being censured, as a desertion of his country. But 
Atticus kept up his spirits, by assuring him con¬ 
stantly in his letters that all people approved it at 
Rome, provided that he kept bis word, of returning 
by the first of the new years. 

He sailed slowly along the coast towards Rhe- 
gium, going ashore every night to lodge with some 
friend or client. He spent one day at Velia, the 
native place of Trebatiua; whence he wrote a kind 
letter to him, dated the Aineteentb of July, advis¬ 
ing him “ by no means to sell tliat family estate,”’ 
as he then designed, “ situated so healthfully and 
agreeably, and affording a convenient retreat from 
the confusion of the times, among a people who 
entirely loved him''.” At this place he began his 
treatise of “Topics,” or the art of finding arguments 
on any question: it was an abstract of Aristotle’s 
piece on the same subject, which Trebatius, hap¬ 
pening once to meet with in Cicero’s Tusculaii 
library, had begged of him to explain. But Cicero 
never found leisure for it till this voyage, in which 
he was reminded*of the task by the sight of Velia ; 
and though he had neither Aristotle nor any other 
book to help him, he drew it up from his memory, 
and finished it as he sailed before he came to Rhe- 
gium ; whence he sent it to Trebatius, with a letter 
dated the twenty-seventh. He excuses the ob¬ 
scurity of it from the nature of the argument, 
requiring great attention to understand, and great 
application to reduce it to practice : in which, 
however, he promises to assist him, if he lived to 
return, and found the republic subsisting*. 

In the same voyage, happening to be looking 
over his treatise on the Academic Philosophy, be 


p I,egiones enim adventure dicuntur. Ilacc antem navi- 
gatiii habet quasdam suspieioncs jiericuli. Itaque consti- 
tuobam uti dfid/tXaCa. J'uratiorem ofiTendi Brutum, quam 
audiebum.—Nam Cassii classem, quee plane bclla est, non 
numero ultra frotum.—Ad Att. xvi. 4. 

q llruto cum ssepo Injeoissem de dfunrXola, non 
perinde atque ego putaram, arripere visus est—[Ibid, fi.] 
Consilium ineum quod ais quotidte inogis landuri, non 
mnleste furo; cxpectabamque, si quid ad mo scri'uercs. 
Ego enim in varies serniones incidebara. Quin ctiam 
idcirco trahebam, ut qnatn diutissime integruVn esset. 
[Ibid. 2 ; Ep. Earn. xi. 2!i.] Scribis enim In cwlum ferri 
profcctionem meam, sed ita. si ante Kal. Jan. redeam. 
Quod quidem certe enitar. [Ibid. 6.] Ea monte discessi, 
ut adossera Kal. Jan. quod Initium oogendi sonatus fore 
videbatur.—Phil. 1. 2. • 

r Ep. Earn, yii. 20. 

• Itaque ut primum Vella navigare ecepl, institui Topica 
Aristoteleaconscribere, ablpsaurboeommonitus, amantis- 
sima tui. Eum librum tlbi roisi Rhegio, scriptnm quam 
plenlsrime lUa res scribi potuit. See. —^Ep. Earn. vU. 19- 
R 
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observed the preface of, the third book to be the 
same that he had prefixed to hie book on Glory, 
which he bad lately sent to Atticvs. It was Us 
custom, it seems, to prepare at leisure a number o£ 
. different proems adapted to the* general view of his 
studies, and ready to be applied to any of his 
works which he should afterwards publish; so that 
by mistake he had used this preface twice witlmut 
remembering it: he composed a new one thererore 
on ship-board for the piece on Glory, and sent it 
to Atticus, with orders to bind it up. with his. copy 
in the place of the former preface'. So wonderlul 
was his industry and love of letters, that neither 
the inconvenience of sailing, which he always bated, 
nor the busy thoughts which must needs intrude 
upon him on leaving. Italy in such a conjuncture, 
could disturb the calm and regular pursuit of bis 
studies. 

From Rhegihm, or rather Leucopetra, a promon¬ 
tory close by it, he passed Over to Syracuse ou the 
first of August, where he staid but one night, though 
in a city particularly devoted to him, and under his 
special protection : but he wa^ nnwUUhg to give unsr- 
brage or suspicion to those at Rome of having any 
views abroad which concerned the public"; he set 
I sail, therefore, again the next morning towards 
j Greece, but was driven back by contrary, winds to 
Leucopetra; and, after a second attempt with no 
better success, was forced to repose himself in the 
villa of his friend Valerius, and wait for the oppor¬ 
tunity of a fair wind". 

• Ntino negligsntjam ineom cognosce. De Gloria librum 
ad te misi, at in oo prooemium id est, quod in Acadcmicu 
tertio. Id eventt ob earn rem, <piod baboo voliimcn pro- 
aniiorum : ex eo eUgere jioJeo, earn aliqood criyypa/ifia 
lustltul. lta<;ue Jain in Tusculimo, qui nfft meminUsem 
me abusum isto procemio, conjecl Id Ii^eum librum, quern 
tibi misi. Cum autem in navi legcrein Acadcmicos, 
Bgnovt erratum meum, Itaqiie statim novum procemluni 
exaravi; tibi misi.—^Ad Att, xvi. 8. 

JfJB. A collection of pre/aeet prepared beforehand, and 
oalonlated indifferently for any tmtise, will bo thought 
perhaps a strange and fantastical way of composing; but 
though they had no necessary connection with the subject 
of any partientar work, thqy were yet adapted to the geue- 
.rol view of bis writings, and contrived sovcrally to serve 
the different ends wbieh hq proposed by the publication of 
Hiem. Thus, In some he takes occasion to celebrate ilie 
praises of bis principal friends, to whom they were 
' addressed ; to others, to enter into a general defence of 
Philosophy, to answer to those who oensureil him for 
spending so much time upon it: to some, he represents 
the misentblo state ot the times, and subversion of the 
npublic, in a manner proper to alarm hif citizens, and 
loilsetbemto assert their ancient liberty; toothers, he 
contrives to give a beautiful description of some of bis 
. viliat or garden!, where the scone of the dialogue was laid, 
all which the reader will And very agreeably executed to 
the prefaces of his philosophical pieces; which arc yet 
conneoted so artfully with the treatises that follow them, 
and lead us so naturally into the argument,, as if they bad 
been originally contrived for the sake of totrodueing it.—■ 
Tusc. Disp. fait.; Do Div. li. 1; De Fin. i. 1; Del«gib, ii. 1. 

« Kal. fiext. vspi Syraousas—qusc tamen urbs mlhi oon- 
Junotissima, plus imamo noete cupiens retlnere noh pntuit. 
Teritos iRim, ne mens repentinus ad mens necessaries 
adventoB eaq>loionlsat}iquid|ifferret, si essem comnioratus. 

—Phn.i. 3. ' 

X Cum me ex Sioilia ad lieuoopetram, qa<{d est promon- 
torima agri Ithegtoi, ventl detnlissent; ab eo loco coii- 
soendi, ut transmitterem; neo ita muUum proveotus, 
rqjeotiis austro sum to eum ipsum locum—[lb!d.)| ibi cum 
venttna eApeetarem: erat enlm villa Valerli nostri, ut 
fomlUariter essem, et llbenter.—^Ad AtL xvi. 7. 



Here the principal inhabitants Af the country 
came to pay him their compliments; some.of tliem 
;fresh from Rome, who brought great news of'.an 
.unexpected turn of affairs there towaVds.a getieral 
pacification: “ That Antony seemed disposed ,to 
listen to reasonto desist from his pretensions to 
Gaul, submit to-the authority of the ssuate, and 
make up matter!' with Brutus and Gassiks, who ■ 
bid written circular letters to all the principal se¬ 
nators to beg their attendance in the aenate pa the 
first of September; and that Cicero's absence.was 
particulariy regretted, and even blamed at such a ! 
crisis^." Tbit'agreeable account of things made i 
blip presently drop all thoughts of pursuing his | 
voyage; in. which he was confirmed likewise by i 
Iptters from Attnus, who, contrary to his forsaer i 
advice, pressed; him: now, in strung and'pathetic ! 
forms, to come back ejgain to Rome. 

He returned therefore by the same pourse which 
he had before taken ,And came back to Velia on the 
seventeentiir of August: Bratus lay within three 
miles of it with his fleet, and .hearing of bis arrival, 
came immediately oii fjot to salute him. "He de¬ 
clared himself exceedingly pleased ,jyiA Cicero’s i 
return ; owned that he had never approved, though | 
he had not dissuaded tlie voyage, thinking it i 

cent to give advice to a man. of his experieitce ; but 
luiw told him plainly that he had escaped two great 
imputations on his character,—the one, of too hasty 
a despair and desertion of thp common cause ; the 
other, of the vanity of going to see the Olympic 
games. IJhis last, (as Cicero says,) would have j 
been shaaiaful for him in any state of the republic ; j 
but in the present, unpardonable ;. and professes I 
himself therefore greatly obliged to the winds for 1 
I preserving him from such an infamy, and, like 1 
good citizens, blowing him back to the service of 
his country 

I Brutus informed bim likewise of what had passed 
in the senate on the first of August, and how Piso 
had signalised himself by a brave and honest speech, 
and some vigorous motions in favour of tjie public 
liberty, in which nobody had the courage to second 
him. He produced also Antony’s edict, and their 
answer to it, which pleased Cicero very muph; but 
on the whole, though he was still satisfied with his 
resolution of returning, yet he found no such rea¬ 
son for it as his first iufolligence had suggestedanor 
any hopes of doing mu^ service at Rome; wbete 
there was not one senator who bad the courage (o 
support Piso, nor Piso himself the resolution to 
appear in the senate again the next day". 

Tim was the last conference that he ever had 
with Brutus; who, togethdrVith Cassius, left Italy 
soon after it. They were both^to succeed of course, 

r Rhogini quidam, illustreB homines eo vcnernnt,.Rouia 
sane recentes—hare afforebant, odietam Brutl et Caasii; et 
fore frequentem aenatum Kal. a Rmto et Cassid Utoras 
niiaaaa ad oonsulares ct pnetorios; ut adessent, rogure. 
eummam spem nuncialnat, fore, ut Antonins oederst, res 
coDveniret, oostri Romam redirent. Addebant etiaia me 
deshicrarl, Bubaccasari, Ac.—.Ad Att. xvi. 7. 

* Nam xvL Kal. Sept, cum venlssem Veliam, Brutus 
audivit, erat enim cum suis navlbus apud.Beletom fiu- 
vium ciira Veliam nUllla possuum ill. pedibus ad me 
statim. DU immortales, quam vatde ille reditu, vel potios 
rovarsione mea ietatns eqt? Kffudit Ula omnfo; qiue: 
taciierat—se autem betari quod effuglssem duaa imutifoBS 
vltimerationM, Ac.—^Ad Att xvi. 7; Bp. Fam..xU, W,:it 
ad Brut. 15. 

s Ad Att Ibid.; Phit 1,4, S i Ep. Fam. xU. A . i 
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ai all pmtora did at the expiration of their ofBce, 
to the goTemmeut of some province, which was 
assigned to them either lot, or by an extraordi¬ 
nary decree of the senate. Ctesar had intended 
Macedonia for the one, and Syria for the other; 
bat as these were two of the most important com¬ 
mands of the empire, apd w<^d throw a great 
power'into; their hands at a time when their ene¬ 
mies were taking measures to destroy them,''so 
Antony contrived to get two other provinces de¬ 
creed to them of an inferior kind; Crete to Brutus, 
and Cyrene to Cassius; and By a law of the people, 
procured Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon 
himself and his colleague Dolabelfh. In consequence 
of which,, he sent his brother Caius in all haste to 
possess himself of the first, Bndf>oIabella to secure 
the second, before their rivals could be in condition 
to seize them by force, of which they were much 
afraid; taking it for granted that this was the pro¬ 
ject which Brutus and Cassiuvwere now meditating. 
Cassius had acquired a great reputationrin the Bast, 
by his conduct in the Parthian war; and Brutus was 
highly honoured in Greeob for his eminent virtue 
and lover df fdiilosophy: they resolved therefore to 
slight the petty provinces which were granted to 
them, and to try their fortunes in the more power¬ 
ful ones that Cfesar had promised them ; and with 
that view had provided the fleets above-mentioned 
to transport themselves to those countries whjph 
they had destined for the scene of action: Brutus 
to Macedonia, Cassius to Syria, where we shall 
soon have occasion to give a fEWthor^^count of 
their success'’. . ■*' 

Cicero in the mean while ptwsued his jpumey 
towards Rome, where he arrived on the last of the 
month. On his approach to the city, such multi¬ 
tudes flockca eut to meet him, that the whole day 
was spent in receiving the compliments and con¬ 
gratulations of his friends as he passed along to' bis 
house”. The senate met the next morning, to 
wbirii he was particularly summoned by Antony, 
but exEMsed himself by a civil message, as being 
too mneb indisposed by the fatigue of his journey. 
Antony took this as an affront, and in great rage 
threatened openly in the senate to order his house 
to be pidled down, if he did not come immediately ; 
till, by the interposition of the assembly, he was 
^stuaded from using any Violence’'. 

The business of the day. was to decree some new 
and extraordinary honours to the memory of Csesar, 
with a religious supplication to him as to a divinity. 
Cicero was determined ndt to concur in it, yet knew 
that an opposition would .not only be fruitless, but 
dangerous; and for that reason staid away. An¬ 
tony, on the other band, was desirous to have hiih 
tlmre, fancying that be would either be frightened 
into a compliance, which would lessen him with his 
own party, or, by opposing what was intended, make 
hin^lf odious to the soldiery ; but as he was ab- 
gent« the decree passed without any contradiction. 

The senate met agmn the next day, when Antony 
thought fit to absent himself, and leave the stage 
clear to Cicero”; who accordingly appeared, and 

>* Pint, in Brat; App. S37, 533 ; Phil. ii. 13, 30. 

« Piut in Cio.‘ 

a Otunque de via langiierem, mihique displiairem, misi 
pro amlcltla qui hoc ei Secret, at ille, vobis andiontibus, 
cum fabrls se domum meam venturum esse dixit Ac.— 
Phil. i. A 

* Voiii poStiidie, ipse non venlt.—Phil. V. 7. 


delivered the first of those speeches which, in imi¬ 
tation of Demosthenes, were' called afterwards bis 
Bhilippics.. He opens it with a particular account 
-of the motives of,.his late voyage, and sudden re¬ 
turn ; of his interview :srith Brutus, and his regret 
at leaving him. “ At Vella,” says he, '* I saw 
Brutus : with what grief I saw him, I need hot tell 
yqp: 1 could not but think it scandalous for me to 
return to a city from which he was forced to retire, 
and to find myself safe in any place where he could 
not be so ; yet Brutus was not half so much moved 
vrith it as I, but, supported by the consciousness of* 
his noble act, showed not the least concern for 
his own case, while lie expressed the greatest for 
yours.” He then declares, ” that he came to se¬ 
cond Piso ; and in case of any accidents, of which 
many seemed to surround him, to leave that day's 
speech as a monument of his perpetual fidelity to 
his country f.” Before he enters upon the state of 
the republic, he takes occasion tp complain of “ the 
unprecedented violence of Antony’s treatment ‘ of 
him the day before, who would not have been 
foetter pleased with him had he been present; for 
he should never have consented to pollute the re¬ 
public with so detestable a religion, and blend the 
honours of the gods with those of a dead man.” 
He “ prays the gods to forgive both the senate and 
the people for their forced consent to it: that he 
would never have decreed it, though it had been to 
old Brutus himself, who first delivered Rome from 
regal tyranny, and, at the distance of five centuries, 
had propagated a race from the same stock to do 
their country the same service*.” He “ returns 
thanks to Piso for what he had said in that place 
the month'before; wishes that he hod been present 
to second Wpi; and reproves the other consoiars 
for betraying their dignity by deserting him.” As 
to the public affairs, be dwells chiefly on Antony’s 
abuse of their decree to confirm Ceesar’s acts : de¬ 
clares himself ” still for the confirmation of them ; 
not that he liked iiiem, but for the sake of peace ; 
yet of the genuine acts only, such as Ctesar himself 
had completed; not the imperfect notes and me¬ 
morandums of his pocket-books ; not every scrap 
of his writing, or. what he had not even written,, 
but spoken only, and that without a voucher.” He 
charges Antony with “ a strange inconsistency in 
pretending su<^ a zeal for Ctesbr’s acts, yet vio¬ 
lating the most solemn and authentic of them, his 
laws (of which he gives severid examples): 'tlfinks 
it intolerable to oblige them to the performance of 
all Ctesai’s promises, yet annul so freely what 
ought to be held the most sacred and inviolable of 
anything that he had done.” He addresses him¬ 
self pathetically to both the (mnsula, though Dola- 
bella only was present; tells them, ” that they had 
no reason to resent his speaking so freely on the 
behalf of t}|e republic: that hemade no persoBal 
reflections ; had not touched their characters, their 
lives, and manners; that if be offended in that 
way, he desired no quarter'*; but if, according to 
his custom, he delivered’ himself with all freedom 
on public affairs, be begged, in the first place, that 
they would not be angry; in the next, that if tjhey 
were, they would express their anger as became 
citizens, by civil, not mOitary methods: that he 
had bej^n admonished, indeed, not to expect that 
the same liberty would be allowed to hi m, the 

tlFlin. i. A S JWd.K,"^ 

'* IWd.7, II- 
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enemy of Csesar, which had bwn indulged to Piso, 
hia father-in-law ; that Antony would resent what¬ 
ever was said against his will, though free from 
personal injury; if so, he must bear it as well as 
he could.” Then, after touching on their plunder¬ 
ing the temple of Opis of those sums which might 
have been of great service to the state, he observes, 
“ that whatever the vulgar might think, money was 
not the thing which they aimed at; that their souls 
were too noble for that, and had greater designs in 
view*: but they quite mistook the road to glory, if 
they thought it to consist in a single man’s having 
more power than a whole people. That to be dear 
to our citizens, to deserve well of our country, to 
be praised, respected, beloved, was truly glorious ; 
to be feared and hated, always invidious, detestable, 
weak, and tottering. 'That Ciesar’s fate was a warn¬ 
ing to them how much better it was to be loved 
than to be feared: that no man could live happy 
who held life on such terms that it might be taken 
from him not only with impunity but with praise**.” 
He puts them in mind of the many public demon¬ 
strations of the people’s disaffection to them, and 
their constant applauses and acclamations to those 
who opposed them; to which he begs them “ to 
attend with more care, in order to learn the way 
how to be truly great and glorious.” He corichides 
by declaring, “ that he had now reaped the full fruit 
of his return, by giving this public testimony of his 
constant adherence to the interests of his country : 
that he would use the same liberty oftener, if he 
found that he could do it with safety ; if not, would 
reserve himself as well as he could to better times, 
not so much out of regard to himself as to the 
republic.” 

In speaking afterwards of this day’s debate, he 
says, that “ whilst the rest of thevsenate behaved 
like slaves, be alone showed himself to be free; and 
though he spoke indeed with less freedom than it 
had been bis custom to do, yet it was witii more 
than the dangers with which he was threatened 
seemed to allow'.” Antony was greatly enraged 
at his speech, and summoned anotlier meeting of 
the senate for the nineteenth, where lie again re¬ 
quired Cicero’s attendance, being resolved to answer 
him in person, and justify his own conduct; for 
which end, he employed himself during the interval 
in preparing the materials of a speech, and declaim¬ 
ing against Cicero in his villa near Tibur. The 
senate met on the appointed day in the Temple of 
Concord, whither Antony came with a strong guard, 
and in great expectation of meeting Cicero, whom 
he had endeavoured by artifice to draw thither: but 
though Cicero himself was ready and desirous to go, 
yet his friends over-ruled and kept him at home, 
being apprehensive of some design intended against 
his life™. 

Antony’s speech confirmed their apprehensions, 
in which he poured out the overflowings of his spleen 
with such fury against iiim, that Cicero, alluding to 

• Phil. L 12. k Iblii. 14. 

1 Locutus sum derepublics minus equiilemlibere, quam 
men consuetude, llbcrlus tamon quam perlculi mime pos- 
tulsbant.—Phil. v. 7 , 1 

In summa rellquorum servitute liber unus ful.—Ep. 
Fam. xU. 2S. 

■ (luo die, si per amices mihi enpienti, in senatum 
venire liouissot, otedls inltium fecisset a me.—Phil. v. 7 . 

Sleque cum ellcere vellet in csedis causam, turn tentaret 
insidlU.—JBp. Fam. xii. 2&. 


what he had done a little before in public, says, 
“ that he seemed once more rather to spew than to 
speak®.” He produced Cicero’s letter to him about 
the restoration of S. Clodius, in which Cicero ac¬ 
knowledged him not only for his friend, but a good 
citizen ; as if the letter was a confutation of his 
speech, and Cicero had other reasons for quarrel¬ 
ling with him now than the pretended service of the 
public®. But the chief thing with which he urged 
him was, his being not only privy to the murder of 
Csesar, but the contriver of it. as well as the author 
of every step which the conspirators had since 
taken : by this he hoped to inflame the soldiers to 
some violence, whom he had planted for that pur¬ 
pose about the avenues of the temple, and within 
hearing even of their debates. Cicero, in his ac¬ 
count of it to Cassius, says, “ that he should not 
scruple to own a share in the act, if he could have 
a share in the glory : but that if he had'really been 
concerned in it, they should never have left the 
work half finished!’,” 

He liad resided all this while in Rome or the 
neighbourhood; but as a breach with Antony 
was now inevitable, he thought it necessary for his 
security to lemove to a greater distance, to some 
of his villas near Naples. Here he composed his 
second Philippic, by way of reply to Antony ; 
not delivered in the senate, us the tenor of it seems 
to imply, but finished in the eountry, nor intended 
to be published till things were actually come to 
extremity, and the oceusious of the republic made 
it necessary to render Ajitony’s eliuracter and 
designs as odious as possible to the people. The 
oration is a most bitter iuveetive on his wliole life, 
deserihing it as a perpetual seetie of lewdness, 
faetioii, violence, rapine, heightened with ail the 
colours of wit and eloque;ice—it was greatly ad¬ 
mired by the ancients, and .shows, that in the 
decline of life Cicero had lost no share of that fire 
and spirit with whi( !i his earlier productions are 
animated : but he never had a cause more inte¬ 
resting or where he had greater reason to exert 
himself; he knew that in case of a rupture, for 
which alone the piece was calculated, either Antony 
or the republic must perish ; and he was deter¬ 
mined to risk his own life upon the quarrel, nor 
bear the indignity of outliving a second time the 
liberty of his country. 

He sent a copy of this speech to Brutus and 
Ca.ssius, who were infinitely pleased with it: they 
now at last clearly saw that Antony meditated 
nothing but war, and that their affairs were growing 
daily more and more desperate; and being re¬ 
solved therefore to leave Italy, they took occasion 
a little before their departure to write the following 
letter iu common to Antony. 

Brutus and Cassius, Prestors, to Antony, Consul, 

” If you are in good health, it is a pleasure to 
ns. We have read your letter, exactly of a piece 
with your edict, abusive, threatening, wholly un¬ 
worthy to be sent from you to us. For our part, 

II Itaque omnibus est vhus, ut ad te antoa aciipsi, vo- 
mere suo more, non dioere.—Up .Fam. xH. 2. 

® Atque etiam literas, quas me sibi misisse diceret, 
rccltavit, &o.—Phil. il. 4. 

p Nullam allam ob causam mo auotorem fuisse Ciesaris 
interfleiendi crimbiatur, nisi at in me voteroui inoltentur. 
—Ep. Fam. xiL 2 j ill. 4. 
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Antony, we have never done you any injury ; nor senate ; but Antony more immediately dreaded on 
imagined that you would think it strange, that the account of his superior power, and supposed 
prsBtors'and men of our rank should require any- credit with the soldiers, whom he had served with 
I thing by edict of a consul: but if you are angry through all the late wars and on several occasions 
! that we have presumed to do it, give us leave to he commanded. Here his chief strength lay ; and to 
' concerned that you would not indulge that privilege ingratiate himself the more with them, he began to 
j at least to Brutus and Cassius : for as to our declare himself more and more openly every day 
! raising troops, exacting contributions, soliciting against the conspirators; threatening them in his 
armies, sending expresses beyond sea; since you edicts, and <iiscovering a resolution to revenge the 
deny that you ever complained of it, we believe death of Ciesar, to whom he erected a statue in 

you ; and take it as a proof of your good intention : the rostra, and inscribed it ‘ To the most worthy 

we do not indeed own any such practices, yet jmrent of his country.’ Cicero, speaking of this 

i think it strange, when you objected nothing of in a letter to Cassius, says, “ Your friend Antony 

■ that kind, that you could not contain yourself grows every day more furious, as you see from 

j from reproaching us with the death of Csesar. the inscription of his statue} by which he makes 

I Consider with yourself whether it is to be endured, you not only murderers but parricides. But why 
that for the sake of the public quiet and liberty, do I say you and not rather us ? for the madman 
I prietors cannot depart from their rights by edict, affirms me to be the author of your noble act. I 
but the consul must presently threaten them with wish that I had been, for if I had he would not 
arms. Do not think to frighten us with such have been so troublesome to us at this time*.” 

I threats : it is not agreeable to our character to Octavius was not less active in soliciting his 
j be moved by any danger : nor must Antony prc- uncle’s soldiers, sparing neither pains nor money 
I tend to command those by whose means he now that could tempt them to his service ; and by out- 
i lives free. If there were other reasons to dispose bidding Antony in all his offers and bribes to them, 

I us to raise a civil war, your letter would have no met with greater success than was expected, so as 
i effect to hinder it; for threats can have no in- to draw together id a short time a firm and regular 
’ tluence on those who arc free. But you know army of veterans, completely furnished with all 
very well that it is not possible for us to be driven necessaries for present service. But as he had no 
j to anything against our will, and for that reason public character to justify this conduct, which in 
i perhaps you threaten that whatever we do it iflay regular times would have been deemed treasonable, 
i seem to i)e the effect of fear. The.se then are our so he paid the greater court to the republican chiefs, 
sentiments : wc wish to see you live with honour in hopes to get bis proceedings authorised by the 
i qnd splendour in a free republic : have no desire senate •„ and by the influence of his troops procure 
' to quarrel with you : yet value our liberty more the command of the war to himself : he now there- 
tban your friendship. It is your business to con- fore was continually pressing Cicero by letters and 
sider again and again what you attempt and what friends to come to Rome, and support him with 
you can maintain ; and to reflect, not how long his authority against their common enemy Antony; 
Clicsar lived, but how short a time he reigned : promising to govern himself in every step by his 
wc pray the gods that your counsels may be salu- advice. 

tary both to the republic and to yourself; if not. But Cicero could not yet be persuaded to enter 
wish at least that they may hurt you as little us into his affairs; be su-'pected his youth and want 

may consist with the safety and dignity of the of experience, and that he had not strength enough 

republic'!.” to deal with Antony ; and above all, that he hud 

! Octavius perceived by this time that there was no good disj)osition towards the conspirators : he 

nothing to be done for him in the city against a thought it impossible that he should ever be a 

consul armed with supreme power both civil and friend to them, and was persuaded rather, that if 

military ; and was so far provoked by the ill usage ever he got the upper hand, his uncle s acts would 

which he had received, that in order to obtain by be more violently enforced, and his death more 

stratagem what he could not gain by force, he cruelly revenged, than by Antony himself*. These 

formed a design against Antony’s life, and actually considerations withheld him from a union with 

provided certain slaves to assassinate him, who him, till the exigences of the republic made it 

were discovered and seized with their j>oniards in absolutely necessary ; nor did he consent at last 

Antony’s bouse, as they were watching an oppor- without making it an express condition that Octa- 

tunity to execute their plot. The story was sup- vius should employ all his forces in defence of the 

posed by many to be forged by Antony to justify common liberty, and particularly of Brutus and his 

his treatment of Octavius, and his depriving him accomplices: where his chief care and caution 

of the estate of his uncle : but all men of sense, as still was, to arm him only with a power sufficient 

Cicero says, both believed and applauded it; and to oppress Antony, yet so checked and limited, 

the greatest part of the old writers treat it as an that he should not be able to oppress^ the republic, 

undoubted fact’. • Augut tuus amicus furureni indies, primum iu statua. 

They were both of them equally suspected by the quam posuit in rostris, inscripsit, Parenti optir.ic inerito. 

..-- - ■ Ut non mndo sicarii, sed jam ctiam parricidw judicomini. 

1 Kp. Fam. xL a Quid dioo judicomini ? judioemur potius. Vostri cnlm 

lie quo multitiidinl fictum ab Antonio crimen videtur, pulcherrimi fnoti ille furiosus me prinoipem dicit fuiese. 
ut in pecuuiam adolesoentis Impetum faoorct. Prudentes Utinam quidein fuissem, molestus non esset.—Ep. Fam. 
autem et boiii viri et crodunt factum ei probant. [Ep. xll. 3, 

Fam. xii. 2.a] liisidiis M. Autonii consulis latus petierat. t Valde tlbi assentior, si multum possit Oetavianus, 
—Seueo. Be Olem. i !*. multo firmiiis acta tyranni coraprobatum iri, quiun in 

HortantibUH itaque nonnuUis percussores ei subomavit. ToUuris, atque id contra Brutum fore—sod in isto jus 
llao fraude deprehensa, dtc.—Sueton. in August 10; Flu- veno quanquam anlmi satis, auctoritatls jiarura est—Ad 
I tarob. in Anton. Att xvL 14. 
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Tbit is evident from xnanjr of his epistles tp 
Atticas: “ I had a letter,” says he, “ from Oc- 
tavianus on the first of November: his designs 
are great: he has drawn over all the veterans of 
Casilinam and Calatia and no wonder, he gives 
sixteen pounds a man. .He proposes to make the 
tour of the other colonies : bis view plainly is, to 
have the command of the war against Antony; so 
that we shall be in arms in a few days. But which 
of them shsil we follow ?—Consider his name, his 
age; he begs to have a private conference with me 
at Capua or near it: ’tis childish to imagine that 
it could be private : 1 gave him to understand that 
it was neither necessary nor practicable. He sent 
to me one Cmcina of Volaterrse, who brought word 
that Antony was coming towards the city with the 
legion of the Alaudse " : that be raised contribu¬ 
tions from ail the great towns, and marched with 
colours displayed: he asked my advice whether he 
should advance before [him to Rome with three 
thousand veterans, or keep the post of Capua and 
oppose his progress ttiere, of go to the three 
Macedonian legions, who were marching along the 
upper coast, and are, as he hopes, in bis interest 
—they jfrould not take Antonv’s money,. as this 
Cecina says, hut even affronted and left him while 
he was speaking to them. In short he offers him¬ 
self for our leader, and thinks that we ought to 
support him. I advised him to march to Rome : 
for he seems likely to have the meaner people on 
lus side; and if he makes good what be promises, 
the better sort too. O Brutus, where art thou ? 
What an opportunity dost thou lose? 1 did not 
indeed foresee this: yet thought that something 
likg it would happen. Give me your advice : shall 
I come away to Rome; stay where I am j or 
retire to Arpinnm, where I shall be the safest ? I had 
rather be at Rome, lest if anything should he done 
1 should be wanted: resolve therefore for me: 1 
never was in greater perplexity*.” 

Again: ” 1 had two letters the same day from 
Octavius : be presses me to come immediately to 
Rome ; is resolved, be says, to do nothing without 
the senate—1 tell him that there can be no senate 
till the first of January, which I take to be true : 
he adds' also, ‘nor without my advice.' In a word, 
he urges, I bang back: I cannot trust his age : 
do not know his real intentions; will do nothing 
without Pansa ; am afraid that Antony may prove 
too strong for him ; and unwilling to stir from the 
sea; yet would not.have anything vigorous done 
without me. Varro does not like the conduct of 
the boy, but I do. He has firm troops and may 
join with D. Brutus : what he does, he does 
(jpenly; musters his soldiers et Capua; pay s them: 
we shall have a war I see instantlyf.” 

“ This leston of theAlauda was first raised by J. Ceesor, 
andcotni>osedof the natives of Gaul, armed and disciplined 
after the Roman manner, to which he gave the freedom of 
Rome. He called it by a Gallic name, AlauiUe ; which 
signified a kind of lark, or little bird with a tuft or crest 
riidng upon its head ; in imitation of which, this legion 
wore a crest of feathers on tho helmet; from which origin 
the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Anttey, out 
of eompliment to these troops, and to assure himaelf of 
their fidelity, had lately made a judiciary law, by which he 
erected a tbirdoloae of Judgee. to be drawn from the officers 
of tiUf legion, and added to the other two of the senators 
and jKtfgbts ; for wbieh Cieero often reproaches him as a 
most InlSDaoiis proatitntlon of the dignity of theyeptd>Ua. 
—PhiL i a X Ad Att xvi. e. r ibu. a 


Again: “ I have letters every day from Octa- 
vianus ; to undertake his affairs; to comf to him 
at Capua; to save the state a second time: he 
resolves to come directly to Rome. 

TTrged to the fight, ’tis shemofnl to refuse, 

'Whilst fear yet prompts the safer part to ebuse.— 

* ■ Hom. 11. 7l'. 

He has hitherto acted, and acts Still with vigour, 
and will come to Rome with a great force. Tet 
he is but a boy : he thinks the senate may be called 
imipediately: but who ■will come ? or if they do, 
who, in this uncertainty of affairs, will declare 
against Antony ? he will be a good guard to ns on 
the first of January: or it may come perhaps to 
blows before. The great towns favour the boy 
strangely. They flock to him from all parts, and 
exhort him to proceed: could you ever have thought 
it I j” There are many other passages of ti»e same 
kind, expressing a'diffidence of Octavius, and in¬ 
clination to sit still and let them fight it out between 
themselves : till the exigency of affairs made their 
union at last mutually,necessary to each other. 

In the hnrry of all these politics, he was pro¬ 
secuting his studies still with bis usual appli¬ 
cation ; and besides the second Philippic already 
mentioned, now finished his book of OfficOs, or the 
duties of man, for the use of his son*. A work 
admired by all succeeding ages as the most perfect 
syfftem of heathen morality, and the noblest effort 
and specimen of what mere reason could'do towards 
guiding man through life with innocence and hap¬ 
piness. He now also drew up, as it is thought,' 
his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illustration- of the 
peculiar doctrines of that sect, from the examples 
and characters of their own countrymen, which he 
addressed to'Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his servive four 
legions from Macedonia, which had been sent 
thither by C«sar on their way towards Parthia, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy. 
He thought himself sure of them, and by their help i 
to be master of the city ; but on his arrival at 
Brundisium on the eighth" of October, three of the 
legions, to his great surprise, rejected all his offers 
and refused to follow him. This affront so enraged 
him, that calling together all the centurions whom he 
suspected of being the authors of their disaffection, 
be ordered them tobemassacred in his own lodgings, 
to the number of three hundred, while he and his 
wife Fttlvia stood calmly looking on, to satiate 
their cruel revenge by Ae blood of these brave 
men : after which he marched back towards Rome 
by the Appian road at the head of the single legion 
which submitted to him; whilst the other three 
took their route along [the Adriatic coast without 
declaring yet for any side’’. 

Att. xvi. TT. » Ibid. 

<> A. d. Til. Id. Oot.'Bniodisium orat profeotus, An- 
tpuius, obvlam lagionlbua Maoedonlcls uii. quaa albi uon- 
ciliare pecunia cogitabat, easque ad .urbom odducere. — 
Ep. Fam. xii. 23. 

4uippo qui in bospitls tectis BrimdisU fortiaiiinioB vln», 
cives optlmos, Jugulari jusserit: quorum ante pedim ejus 
morientlum sanguine os uxoris respersum esse oonstabat 
—PhikULS. 

Cum ojus^proinlssis joglonas fortiHimw reelami tfmen t, 
domum ad m venire jussit oentarlonos, quoS bene de 
republioa - sentire oognoverat, eosque ante pedes sues, 
uxoritque suss, qnam aecum gravis Imperator ad exer- ' 
oitum dnxerat, jugulari coagit.—Phil. v. 8. 
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He retnrned full of rage both against Octavius 
and the repnblicanst and determined to make what 
. use he eotild of the remainder of his consnlship, in 
wresting the provinces and military commands out 
of the hands of his enemies, and distributing them 
to his friends. He published at the same time 
several tierce am threatening edicts, in which “ be 
gave Octavius the name of Spartacus, reproached 
him with the ignobleness of his birth; charged 
Cicero with being the author of all bis counsels; 
abused young Quintus as a perfidious wretch who 
had offered to kill both his father and uncle; 
forbade three of tlie tribunes, on pain of death, to 
appear in the senate, Q. Cassius, the brother of 
the conspirator, Carfulenns, and CanutiusIn 
this humour he summoned the senate on the 
twenty-fourth of October, with severe threats to 
those who sliould absent themselves; yet he him¬ 
self neglected to come, and adjourned it by edict 
to the twenty-eighth: but while all people were in 
expectation of some extraordinary decrees from 
him, ^nd iol one particularly which be had pre¬ 
pared to declare young Csesar a public enemy'*; 
he happened to receive the news that two of the 
legions from Brundisium, the fourth, and that 
which was called the Martial, had actually declared 
for Octtivius,. and posted Uiemsclves at Alba, in 
the neighbourhood of Home'. This sliocked him 
so mnch, that instead of prosecuting what he had 
projected, he only huddled over what nobody op¬ 
posed, the decree of a supplication to Lepidus; 
and the same evening, after be had distributed to 
his friends by a pretended allotment the several 
provinces of the empire, which few or none of them 
durst accept from so precarious a title, he changed 
the Imbit of the consul for that of the general, and 
left the city with precipitation, to put himself at the 
head of his army, and possess himself by force of 
Cisalpine Gaul, assigned to him by a pretended 
law of the people against tlie will of the senate*. 

On the news of his retreat Cicero presently 
quitted his books and the country and set out to¬ 
wards Rome: he seemed to be called by the voice 
of the republic to take the reins once more into 
his hands. The field was now open to him ; 
there was not a consul and scarce a single prastor 
in the city, nor any troops from which he could 
apprehend danger. He arrived on the ninth of 
December, and immediately conferred with Pansa, 
for Uirtius lay very ill, about the measures proper 

V Primum In Cwsarom ut nuUedicta oonacssit—ignn- 
'bilitateni objicit 0. Cmsaris filio [Phil. ifl. 6.] quern in 
edictis gpartacum appellat. [Ibid. 8.] U. Cicemtiem, fnitris 
mei flliiim curapellat edivtu—ausus est scribore, banc do 
patris ct pa^rui porricidio cogitasse, [Ibid. 7-] quid autem 
attinuerlt, <4. Cassia—mortem deniinciare si in senatiim 
venisset. D. Carfulenum—e senatu vl ot mortis minis 
oxpellere: Tib. Conutiuin—^non templo suluui, sed aditu 
pruhibere capitolil.—Ibid. 9. 

Cum senatum ’voeasset, adhibulasetqno oonsiilarem, 
qul tua sentontia C. Casarem hostem Judioaret.—Phil. v. 
9; App, fiW. 

r Postea vero qnnm legio Iilartia duocm prwstantis- 
stoum vidlt, nibil egit aliud, nisi ut aliquando llberi 
easemug': quam est Imitata qimrta legio.—•Phii. v. 8. 

Atque ea legio consedit Albie, Ac.—Phil. ili. .1. 

* Fugors featinans aenatnsconsuUum do supplioatione 
per disomionein fecit—praeolara tamon genatusoonsulta 
eo Ipso die vospertina, provinoiarum religiosa sortitio— 
L. Lentnlus et P. Naso—^nullain se habere provlnciam, 
nullam AatMili ■ortitionem talsse Judioarunt.—Phil. iil. 
9, 10. 


to be taken on their approaching entrance into the 
consulship. 

Before his leaving the country Oppius had been 
with him', to press him again to undertake the 
affairs of Octavius and the protection of his troops: 
but his answer was, “ that he could not consent to ^ 
it, unless he were first" assured that Octavius would 
not only be no enemy, but even a friend to Brutus: 
that he could be of no service to Oetavios till the 
first of .Tanuary, and there would be an opportd- 
nity before that time of trying Octavius’s dispo¬ 
sition in the case of Casca, who bad been named 
by Ceesar to the tribunate, and was to enter upon 
it on the tenth of December: for if Octavius did 
not oppose or disturb his admission, that ivould be 
a proof of his good' intentiond*.” Oppius under¬ 
took for all this on the part of Octavius, and 
Octavius himself confirmed it, and suffered Casca, 
who gave the first blow to Csesar, to eater quietly 
into his office. 

The new tribunes, in the mean tiine, iaithe' 
absence of the supenor magistrates, called a not¬ 
ing of the senate on the nineteenth. Cicero had 
resolved not to appear there any more, till he 
should be supported by the new consuls ; but 
happening to receive the day before the edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his province, and declared that he 
would defend it against him by force, and preserve 
it in its duty to the senate, he thought it necessary 
for the public service, and the present encourage¬ 
ment of Brutus, to procure, as soon as possible, 
some public declaration in his favour: he went, 
therefore, to the senate very early, which being 
observed by the other senators, presently drew 
together a full house, in expectation of hearing his 
sentiments in sc^nice and critical a situation of the 
public affairs'*.” 

He saw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the success of which depended 
the fate of Rome: that Gaul would certainly be 
lost, and with it probably the republic, if Bratus 
was not supported against the superior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it so 
ready and effectual, as by employing Octavius and 
his troops; and though the entrusting him with 
that commission would throw a dangerous power 
into his hands, yet it would be controlled by the 
equal power and superior authority of the two 
consuls, who were to be joined with him in the 
same command. 

The senate being assembled, the tribunes ac- 
r f Hed, ut stTibig, certissimum egse video discrimen 
CMob: nostri triliunatum: do quo quldem ipsi dlxi Oppio, 
cum me Iiortaretur, ut adotesccntemque totamque oausum, 
muntiniquo veteranorum oomplecterer, mo nullo modo fa- 
cero poBso. ni nilhi exploratum osset, eum non modo non 
iiiiinicnm tyrtumoctonig, vernm etiam amicum fore; cum 
ille dicnret,itafuturum. Quid igitiir festinamus ? '.nqnam. 
lilt enim nioa opera ante Kal. .Tan. nihil opus est. Nog 
autom ante Id. Dee. ejus voluntatem perspiciomns in 
Casca. Mlhi valde assensus est_Ad Att. xvi. IS. 

** Cum tribuni plobis edixlssent, senatns adosset ad diem 
xiii. Kal. Jan. haberentque in animo do prwsidlo consulum 
designatornm referre, quanqtmm gtatuerani in senatum 
ante Kul. .Tan. non venire: tamon cum eo ipso die edictum 
tuiim propositum esset, nefaa esse duxi, aut ita hahert 
senatum, ut de tufa dlvinig in rompublicam meritls silerS- 
tut, quod factum esset, nisi ego venlaaem, not etiam si 
quid de te non honorifloe dioerotur, me non adesse. Itaque 
ineenatmn venl mane. Quod cum esset animndveraum, 
frequentlsslmi senatores oonvffliBrunt.—^Ep. Fam. *i. 6. 
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quainted them that the basiness of the meeting 
wag to provide a guard for the security of the new 
consuls, and the protection of the senate in the 
freedom of their debates; but that they gave a 
liberty withal of taking the whole state of the re¬ 
public 'into consideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, “ and represented to them the 
•danger of their present condition, and the necessity 
of speedy and resolute counsels against an enemy 
who lost no time in attempting their ruin. That 
they had been ruined indeed before, had it not 
been for the courage and virtue of young Ctesar, 
who, contrary to all expectation, and without being 
even desired to do what no man thought possible 
for him to do, had, by his private authority and 
expense, raised a strong army of veterans, and 
baffleii the designs of Antony; that if .\ntony had 
succeeded at JBrundisium, and prevailed with the 
legions to follow him, be would have filled the city 
at his return with blood and slaughter: that it was 
their part to authorise and confirm what Cmsar 
had dune, and to empower him to do more, by 
employing his troops in the farther service of the 
state, and to make a special provision, also, for 
the two legions which had declared for him against 
Antony*. As to D. Brutus, who had promised by 
edict to preserve Gaul in the obedience of the 
senate, that he was a citizen, born for the good of 
the republic—the imitator of his ancestors; nay, 
had even exceeded their merit; for the first Brutus 
expelled a proud king, he a fellow-subject far more 
proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the time of 
his expulsion, was actually making war for the 
people of Rome ; but Antony, on the contrary, 
had actually begun a war against them. That it was 
necessary, therefore, to confirm by public autho¬ 
rity what Brutus had done by private, in preserv¬ 
ing the province of Gaul, the flower of Italy, and 
the bulwark of the empireThen, after largely 
inveighing against Antony's character, and enume¬ 
rating particularly all his cruelties and violences, 
he exhorts them in a pathetic manner to act with 
courage in defence of the republic, or die bravely 
: in the attempt: that " now was the time either to 
I recover their liberty or to live for ever slaves : that 
I if the fatal day was come, and Rome was destined 
to perish, it would be a shame for them, the 
governors of the world, not to fall with as much 
courage as gladiators were used to do, and die with 
dignity, rather than live with disgrace.” He puts 
them in mind of “the many advantages which they 
had towards encouraging their hopes and resolu¬ 
tion ; the body of the people alert and eager in the 
cause; young Cmsar in the guard of the city; 
Brutus, of Gaul; two consuls of the greatest pru¬ 
dence, virtue, concord between themselves ; who 
had been meditating nothing else, for many months 
past, but the public tranquillity to all which he 
promises his own attention and vigilance, both day 
and night, for their safety'. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, he gives his vote and opinion, “ that the new 
consuls, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, should take care 
that the senate may meet with security on the first 
of January ; that D. Brutus, emperor, and consul 
elect, had merited greatly of the republic, by de¬ 
fending the authority and liberty of tbe senate and 
people of Rome: that his army, the towns and 
colonies of his province, should be publicly thanked 

I Phil. HI. I, S. 3. I< Ibid. 4. 5. 

• Ibid. 14, Ac. 


and praised for their fidelity to him : that it should 
be declared to be of the last consequence to the 
republic that D. Brutus and L. Plancus (who com¬ 
manded the farther Gaul) emperor and consul 
elect, as well as all others who had the command 
of provinces, should keep them ^ their duty to 
the senate, till successors were appointed by the 
senate; and since, by the pains, virtue, and con¬ 
duct, of young Civsar, and the assistance of the 
veteran soldiers'who followed him, tbe republic had 
been delivered, and was still defended, from the 
greatest dangers ; and since the Martial and fourth 
legions, under that excellent citizen and qumstor 
Egnatnleius, bad voluntarily declared for the autho¬ 
rity of the senate, and the liberty of the people, 
that the senate should take special care that due 
honours and thanks be paid to them fur their emi¬ 
nent services ; and that the new consuls, on their 
entrance into office, should make it their first 
business to see all this executed in projier form 
to all which the house unuuiinously agreed, and 
ordered a decree to be drawn conformably to his 
opinion. 

From the senate he passed directly to the forum, 
and in a speech to the ))eople, gave an account of 
what had passed : he begins, by signifying “ his joy 
to see so great a concourse about him, greater than 
he had ever remembered, a sure omen of their good 
iqclinations, and an encouragement both to his 
endeavours and his hojics of recovering tbe repub¬ 
lic.” Then he repeats with some variation what he 
had delivered in the senate, of the (iraises of Ctesar 
and Brutus, and tbe wicked designs of Antony : 
that “ the race of the Brutuses was given to them by 
the special providence of the gods, for the perpe¬ 
tual defenders and deliverers of the republic"': that 
by what the senate hud decreed, they had in fact, 
though not in express words, declared Antony a pub¬ 
lic enemy ; tha*^ they must consider him therefore 
as such, and no longer as consul; that they had to 
deal with an enemy with whom no terms of peace 
could be made, vsho thirsted not so much after 
their liberty as their blood, to whom no sport was 
so agreeable as to see citizens butchered before his 
eyes—That the gods, however, by portents and 
prodigies, seemed to foretel his speedy downfall, 
since such a consent and union of all ranks against 
him could never have been effected but by a divine 
influence,” &c." 

These speeches,which stand the third and fourth 
in the order of his Philippics, were extremely well 
received both by the senate and people. Speaking 
afterwards of the latter of them to the same 
people, he says : “ If that day had put an end to 
my life, 1 had reaped sufficient fruit from it, when 
you all with one mind and voice cried out that I 
had twice saved the republic”.” As he had now 
broken all measures with Antony beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of a reconciliation, so he ]>ublishcd pro¬ 
bably about this time his second Philippic, which 
had hitherto been communicated only to a few 
friends, whose approbation it had received. 

The short remainder of this turbulent year was 
spent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new consuls, and the defence of the state; 

“> Phil. iv. 3. “ Ibid. 4, Ac. 

” Quo quidem tempore, otiam si ille dies vita; flnem 
mlhi allaturus osaet, satis magnum ceperam fructum, 
cum VOS unlversi ima mente ac voce iterum a mo oonser- 
vutam esse rempublicam conclamastls.—Phil. vl. I. 
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and the new levies were carried on with the greater 
diligence, for the certain news that was brought 
to Rome, that Antony was actually besieging Mo¬ 
dena, into which Brutus, unable to oppose him 
in the field, had thrown himself with all his forces, 
as the strongest town of his province, and the best 
provided to sustain a siege. Young Ctesar, in the 
meanwhile, without expecting the orders of the 
senate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which he 
now governed himself in every step, marched out 
of Rome at the head of his troops, and followed 
Antony into the province, in order to observe his 
motions, and take all occasions of distressing him, 
us well as to encourage Brutus to defend himself 
with vigour, till the consuls could bring up the 
grand army which they were preparmg for his 
relief. 


c.-oss. 

C. VI HI US 
I'ANSA. 

A. ICRTIUS. 


SECTION X. 


On the opening of the year, the city was in 
great expectation to see what tneasures their new 
consuls would pursue : they had been 
A. laiB. 710 . ut school, ns it were, all the summer 
cic. (i4. Cicero, forming the plan of their 

administration, and talcing their les¬ 
sons of governing from him, and seefn 
to have been brought entirely into 
his general view, of establishing the 
peace and liberty of the republic on the founda¬ 
tion of an amnesty. But their great obligations 
to (,’iesar, and long engagements with that party, 
to which they owed all their fortunes, had left 
some scruples in them, which gave a check to 
their zeal, and disposed them to act with more 
moderalion against old friends than the condition 
of times would allow ; and before the experiment 
of arms, to try the gentler method of a treaty. 
With these sentiments, as soon as they were inau¬ 
gurated, they entered into a deliberation with the 
senate on the present state of the republic, in 
order to perfect what had been resolved upon at 
their lust mbeting, and to contrive some further 
means for the security of the public tranquillity. 
They both spoke with great spirit and firmness, 
offering themselves as leaders in asserting the 
liberty of their country, and exhorting tlie assembly 
to courage and resolution in the defence of so good 
I a cause v ; and when they Itad done, they called ujton 
Q. Fusius Calenus, to deliver his sentiments the 
first. He had been consul four years before by 
Cmsar’s nomination, and was father-in-law to 
Pansa, which by custom was a sulfieient ground for 
paying him that compliment. Cicero’s opinion 
was already well known ; he was for the shortest 
and readiest way of coming at their end, by de¬ 
claring Antony a public enemy, and without loss 
of time acting against him by open force : but this 
was not relished by the consuls, who called there¬ 
fore upon Calenus to speak first; that as be was a 
fast friend to Antony, and sure to be on the mo¬ 
derate side, he might instil some sentiments of that 
sort into the senate, before Cicero hud made a 
contrary impression. Calenus's opinion therefore 

p trt omtio consulum animum meum orexit, spemquo 
j attulit non modo salutis conservandie, verum etiam dig¬ 
nitatis pristine recuiierande.—Phil. v. 1. 


was, that before they proceeded to acts of hostility 
they should send an embassy to Antony, to ad¬ 
monish him to desist from his attempt upon Gaul, 
and submit to the authority of the senate. Piso 
and several others were of the same mind, alleging 
it to be unjust and cruel to condemn a man till 
they had first heard what tus had to say for him- 
self. 

But Cicero opposed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as “ vain and foolish, but dan¬ 
gerous and pernicious. He ^pclared it dishonour-, 
able to treat with any one who was in arms against 
bis country, until he laid them down and sued for 
peace; in which case no man would be more 
moderate or equitable than himself: that they had 
in effect proclaimed him an enemy already, and 
had nothing left but to confirm it by a decree, 
when he was besieging one of the great towns of 
Italy, a colony of Rome, and in it their consul- 
elect and general, Brutus he observed from what 
motives those other opinions proceeded ; “ from 
particular friendships, relations, private obligations; 
but that a regard to their country was superior to 
them all; that the real point before them was, 
whether Antony should be suffered to oppress the 
repulilic ; to mark out whom he pleased to destruc¬ 
tion ; to plunder the city,and eiislavethecitizenss." 
That this was his sole view, he showed from a long 
detail not only of his acts, but of his express de¬ 
clarations; for “hehad said in the temple of Castor, 
in the hearing of the people, that whenever it came 
to blows no man should remain alive who did not 
conquer ; and in another speech, that when he 
was out of his consulship, he would keep an army 
still about the city, and enter it whenever he 
tliought fit: that in a letter (wliich Cicero himself 
had seen) to 011 ^ of his friends, he hade him to 
mark out for himself what estate he would have, 
and whatever it was he siiould certainly have if: 
tliat to talk of sending ambassadors to such a one, 
was to betray their ignorance of the constitution of 
the rcpulilic, ttic majesty of the Roman people, 
and the discipline of their ance-stors* : that what¬ 
ever was the purpose of their message, it would 
signify nothing : if to beg him to be quiet, he 
would despise it; if to command him, he would 
nut obey it: that without any possible good, it 
would he a certain damage ; would necessarily 
create delay and obstruction to the operations of 
the war; check the zeal of the army; damp the 
spirits of the people, whom they now saw so brisk 
and eager in the cause : that the greatest revolutions 
of affairs were effected often by trifling incidents ; 
and above all in civil wars, which were generally 
governed by popular rumour ; that how vigorous 
soever their instructions were to the ambassa¬ 
dors, that they would be little regarded : the very 
name of an embassy implied a diffidence and fear 
which was sufficient to cool the ardour of their 
friends': they might order him to retire from 
Modena, to quit the province of Gaul; but this 
was not to be obtained by words, but extorted by 
arms : that while the ambassadors were going and 
coming, people would be in doubt and suspense 
about the success of their negotiation; and under 
the expectation of a doubtful war, what progress 
could they hope to make in their levies ? that his 
opinion therefore was, to make no farth er men- 
<1 Phil. V. 1 , 2 , 3. rTbidTHTii. 
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tioB of an embassy, but to enter instantly into 
action: tliat Ibere should be a cessation of all 
civil business; a public tumult proclaimed; the 
shops shut up ; and that instead of their usual 
^own they should all put on the sagum, or habit of 
war.; and that levies of soldiers should be made in 
Rome, and through Italy, without any exception 
of privilege or dismission from service; that the 
very fame of this vigour would restrain the mad¬ 
ness of Antony, and let the world see that the case 
was not, as he.pretepded, a struggle only of con¬ 
tending parties, but a real war against the com¬ 
monwealth: that the whole republic should be 
committed to the consuls, to take care that it 
recdved no detrimeut: that pardon- should be 
offered to those of Antony’s army who should re¬ 
turn to their duty.before the first of February; 
that if they did not come to this resolution now, 
they would be forced to do it afterwards, when it 
would be too late perhaps, or less effectual".” 

This was the sum of what he advised as to their 
conduct towards Antony. He next proceeded to 
the other subject. of their debate, t&e honours 
which were ordered to be decreed at their last 
meeting; and began with D. Brutus, as consul- 
elect, in favour of whom, besides many high ex¬ 
pressions of praise, be proposed a decree to this 
effect: ” 'Whereas D. Brutus, emperor and consul- 
elect, now bolds the province of Gaul in the power 
of the senate and people of Rome, and, by the 
cheerful assistance of the towns and colonies of 
his province, has drawn together a great army in 
a short time ; that he has done all this rightly and 
regularly, and for the service of the state; and 
that it is the sense therefore of the senate and 
people, that the republic has been relieved in a 
most difficult conjuncture, by thp pains, counsel, 
virtue of D. Bratus, emperor, consul-elect, and by 
the incredible zeal and concurrence of the province 
of Gaul.” He moved also for an extraordinary 
honour to M. Lepidus, who bad no pretension to 
it indeed from past services, but being now at the 
head of the best army in the empire, was in con¬ 
dition to do the most good or ill to them of any 
man. This was the ground of the compliment; 
for his faith being suspected, and bis union with 
Antony dreaded, Cicero hoped, by this testimony 
of their confidence, to confirm him in the interests 
of the senate; but he seems to be bard put to it 
for a pretext of merit to ground his decree upon : 
he takes notice, ” that Lepidus was always mode¬ 
rate in power, and a friend to liberty; that he gave 
a signal proof of it when Antony ofered the dia¬ 
dem to Caesar; for, by turning away his face, be 
publicly testified his aversion to slavery, and that 
bis compliance with the times was through neces¬ 
sity, not choice;—that since Coesar’s death he had 
practised the same moderation ; and when a bloody 
war was revived in Spain, chose to put an end to it 
by the methods of prudence and humanity, rather 
than by arms and the sword, and consented to the 
reatoration of S. Pompey*.” For which reason he 
proposed tiie following decree: Whereas the 
republic has often been well and happily adminia- 
tered by M. L^idiis the chief priest, and the 
people of Rome have always found him to be an 
enemy to kin^y government; and whereas by his 
endeavotira, virtue, ^iadom, and Ida singular cle- 

» Phil T. 10,12. * Ibid. 14. 


mency apd mildness, a most dreadful civil war is 
extinguished; and S. Pompey the Great, the son 
of Cnmua, out of respect to the authority of the 
senate, has quitted his arras, and is restored to the 
city ; that the senate and people, out of regard to 
the many and signal services of M. Lepidus, 
emperor, and chief priest, place great hopes of 
their , peace, concord, liberty, in his virtue, autho¬ 
rity, fdicity; and from a grateful sense of his 
merits, decree that a- gilt equestrian atatue shall be 
erected to him by their order in the rostra, or any 
other part of the forum which he shall choose^.” 
He comes next to young Cassar, and, after enlarg¬ 
ing on his praises, proposes, “ that they should 
grant him a proper commission and command over 
his troops, without which he could be of no use to 
them : and that he should have the rank and all 
the rights of a proprmtor, not only for the sake of i 
his dignity, but the necessary management of tl>eir j 
affairs, and the administration of the war.” And i 
then offers the form of a decree : “ Whereas C. i 
Cmsar, the son of Cains, priest, propreotor, has, in I 
the utmost distress of th« republic, excited and 
enlisted vetetan troops to defend the iil)erty of the j 
Roman people ; and whereas the Martial and fourth | 
legions, under the leading and authority of C. i 
Ctesar, have defended and now defend the repub¬ 
lic, and the liberty of the Roman people ; and ; 
whereas C. Cmsar is gone at the head of his army i 
to protect the province of Gaul ; has drawn toge- j 
ther a body of horse, archers, elephants, under his ; 
own and the people’s power, and in the most dan¬ 
gerous crisis of the republic has supported the ' ; 
safety and dignity of the Roman people ; for these ' 
reasons the senate decrees that C. Cecsar, the son i 
of Caius, priest, propra-'tor, be henceforward a Ij 
senator, and vote in the rank and place of a pnctor; N 
and that in soliciting for any future magistracy, the ' 
same regard be i:ad to him as would have been had < 
by law if he had been qucestor the year before*.” ; 
As to those who thought these honours too great j 
for so young a man, and apprehended danger i>om | 
his abuse of them, he declares ‘‘their apprehensions I 
to be the effect of envy rather than fear, since the I 
nature of things was such, that he who liad once | 
got a tdste of true glory, and found himself univer- j 
sally dear to the senate and people, could never | 
think, any other acquisition equal to ithe wishes j 
that ‘‘ J. Ceesar had taken the same course when 
youn^ of endearing himself to the senate and 
honest men; but neglecting that, he spent the 
force of his great genius in acquiring a vain popu¬ 
larity, and having no regard to the senate and the 
better sort, opened himself a way to power which 
the virtue of a free people coiild not bear: that 
there was nothing of this kind to be feared from 
the son; nor after the proof of such admirable 
prudence in a boy, any ground to imagine that his 
riper age would be less prudent; for what greater 
folly could there be, than to prefer a useless 
power, an invidious greatness, the lust of reigning, 
always slippery and tottering, to true, weighty, 
solid glory ? If they suspected him thyhvi efiemy to 
some of their best and ifiost valued eitfeeus, they 
might lay aside those fears; he bad given up all 
his resentments to the republic, made her the mo- 
deratrix of all his acts; that he knew the most inward 
sentiments of the youth; would pawn bis credit for 
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him to the senate and people; would promise, 
engage, nndertake, that he would always be the 
same that he now was, such as they should wish 
and desire to see him*.” He proceeds also to give 
a public testimonial of prgise and thanks to L. 
Egnatuleius, for his iidelity to the republic, in 
bringing over the fourth legion from Antony to 
Cscsar, and moves that it might be granted to him 
for that piece of service, to sue for and hold any ma¬ 
gistracy three years before the legal time Lastly, 
as to the veteran troops which had foilowed the au¬ 
thority of Cssar and the senate, and especially the 
Martial and fourth legions, he moved “that an 
exemption from service should be decreed to them 
and their children, except in the case of a Gallic or 
domestic tumult; and that the consuls C. jPansa 
and A. Hirtins, or one of them, should provide 
lands in Campania, or elsewhere, to be divided to 
them ; and tliat as soon as the present war was 
over, they should all be discharged, and punctually 
receive whatever sums of money C. Cajsar had pro¬ 
mised to them when they first declared for him.’’ 

This was the substance of bis speech, in the 
latter part of which, the proposal of honours, the 
senate readily agreed with him ; and though those 
which were decreed to Octavius seemed so extraor¬ 
dinary to Cicero himself that he thought it proper 
to make an apology for them, yet there were others 
of the first rank who thought them not great 
enough, so that Pbilippus added the honour of a* 
statue ; Ser. Sulpicius and Servilius the privilege 
of suing for any magistracy still earlier than Cicero 
had proposed*^. But the assembly was much 
divid^ about the main question of sending a depu¬ 
tation to Antony : some of the principal senators 
were warmly for it, and the consuls themselves 
favoured it and artfully avoided to put it to the 
vote**, which would otherwise have been carried by 
Cicero, who had a clear majority on his side. The 
debate being held on till night, was adjourned to the 
next morning, and kept up with the same warmth 
for three days successively, while the senate con¬ 
tinued all the time in Cicero’s opinion, and would 
have passed a decree conformable to it, had not 
Salvius the tribune put his negative upon them*’. 
This firmness of Antony’s friends prevailed at last 
for an embassy, and three consular senators were 
presently nominated to it, S. Sulpicius, L. Fiso, 
and L. Philippus : but their commision was strictly 
limited and drawn up by Cicero himself, giving 
them no power to treat with Antony, but to carry 
to him only the peremptory commands of the 
senate, to quit the siege of Modena, and desist 
from all hostilitieg in Gaul: they had instructions 
likewise after the delivery of their message to speak 
with D. Brutus in Modena, and signify to him and 
his army that the senate and people had a grateful 
sense of their services, which would one day be a 
^at honrmr to them'._ 

* Ph«. V. 18. >> Ibid. 19. 

* Btatuam Pbilippus deorevit, colerltatem petitlonls 
primo BerviuH, post rnsjoreim otlam ServUlus: nihil turn 
niihium videbatur.—Ad Brut 15. 

*1 lias in sententias moas si constiles dlsooBsIonem faoore 
volulsscnt, omnibus Istis latronibus auctorltute ipsa se- 
natus janiprldem do manlbus arma cooidlssont—I’hlL 
xlv. 7- 

* Itaquo h*o aententia per ttiduum sic valult, ut quam- 
quom disoossio facta non eat, tamen praitor pauoos, nmnes 
mlhl assansuri vlderentur.—Phil, vt 1; App. p. 559. 

f Quamquam non est Hla l^atio, sed denunoiatio belli. 


The unusual loogth of these debates greatly 
raised tbe etirioeity m ^ eily, and drew the whole 
body of tbe-people into tbe forum to expect the 
issue ; where, as, they had done also not long be¬ 
fore, they could not forbear eidling ont upon Cicero 
with one. voice to come and give them an account 
of the deliberations s. He went therefore directly 
from the senate into the rostra, produced by Appu- 
leius tbe tribune, and acquainted them in a speech 
with tbe. result of their debates that the 
senate, excepting a few, after they had stood firm 
for three days to his opinion,, had given it up at 
last with less gravity indeed than beomne them, yeb 
not meanly or shamefully, having decreed not so 
much an embassy as a deaunciation of war to 
Antony, if he did not obey it; which carried’indeed 
an appearance of severity, and he wished only that 
it had carried no delay ; that Antony, he was sure, 
would never obey it, nor ever submit to their 
power, who had never been in his own : that he 
would do, therefore, in that place what he had 
been doing in tbe senate, testify, warn, and declare 
to them beforehand, that Antony would perform 
no part of what their ambassadors were sent to 
require of him : that he would still waste the 
countryq besiege Modena, and not suffer the am¬ 
bassadors themselves to enter the town or speak 
with Brutus,—believe me,” says he, “ I know the 
violence, the impudence, the audaciousness of the 
man ; let our ambassadors then make haste, which 
1 know they are resolved to do; but do you pre¬ 
pare your military habit, for it is a part also of our 
decree that if he does not comply we must all put 
on that garb ; we shall certainly put it on ; he will 
never obey; .we shall lament the loss of so many 
days wliich might have been employed in action'*. 
1 am not afraid, u^en he comes to bear how 1 have 
declared this beforehand, that for the sake of 
confuting me he should change his mind and sub¬ 
mit. He will never do it, will not envy me this 
glory, will choose rather that you should think 
me wise than him modesthe observes, “ that 
tliough it would have been better to send no mes¬ 
sage, yet some good would flow from it to the 
republic; for when the ambassadors shall make the 
report, which they surely will make, of Antony’s 
refusal to obey the people and senate, who can be 
so perverse as to look upon him any longer as a 
citizen ? Wlierefore wait,” says he, “ with pa¬ 
tience, citizens, the return of the ambassadors, 
and digest the inconvenience of a few days; if on 
their return they bring peace, call me prejudiced ; 
if war, provident'.” Then after assuring them 
“of his perpetual vigilance for-their safety, and 
applauding their wonderful alacrity in the causa, 
and declaring that of all the assemblies which he 
had seen, he bad never known so full a one as the 
present,” he thus concludes: “ Tbe season of 
liberty is now come, my citizeris, much later indeed 
than became the people of Rome, but ao ripe now 
that it cannot be deferred a moment. What w» 

nisi paruerit—^mittnntur onim qni nunolent, ne oppugnet 
consulem deslgnatum, ne Mutinam obsldoat, ue pro- 
vinciam depopulotur.—BhU. vi. 2. 

Dantur mandata legatiq, ut D. Brutum, mUltcsque ejus 
adeant, Ac.—-Ibid. A 

S Quid ego de universo populo Romano dicam? qut 
plemi ao referto fbro bis me nna mente atque vooo In oon- 
cionem vooavlt.—Phil. viL 8L 
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pttti him inr mind that “ there wm no juster canae 
tidcing arms than to repel slavery ; that several 
ptber causes indeed were Just, but this .necessary; 
unless he did not take himself to be affected by it, 
for the hopes of sharing the dominion with Antony; 
if so, he was doubly mistaken; first, for preferring 
a private interest to the public; secondly, for 
thinking anything secure or worth enjoying in a 
tyranny—that a regard for the safety of citizens was 
a laudable principle, if he meant the good, the use¬ 
ful, the friends to their country: but if he meant 
to save those who, though citizens by nature, were 
enemies by choice, what difference was there be¬ 
tween him and such citizens ?—that their ancestors 
had quite another notion of the care of citizens ; 
and when Scipio Kasioa slew Tiberius Gracchus, 
when Opimius slew Cains Gracehus, when Marins 
killed Satuminus, they were .all followed by the 
greatest and the best both of the senate and the 
people:—that the difference between Calenus’s 
opinion and hit was not trifling, or about a trifling 
matter; the wishing well only to this or that man : 
that he wished well to Brutus; Calenns to Antony; 
be wished to see a colony of Rome preserved; 
Calenus to see it stormed ; that Calenus could not 
deny this, who was contriving all sorts of delay, 
which could distress Brutus and strengthen An¬ 
tony*.” He then addressed himself to the.other 
cons^dars, and reproached them far their shame- 
fill behaviour the day before, in voting for a second 
embassy, and said, that ‘‘ when the ambassadors 
were sent against bis judgment, be comforted him¬ 
self with imagining that as soon as they should 
return, despised and rejected by Antony, and 
inform the senate that he would neither retire from 
Gaul nor quit the siege of Modena, nor even suf¬ 
fer them to speak with Brutus p that out of indig¬ 
nation they should all arm themselves immediately 
in the defence of Brutus ; but on the contrary, they 
were grown more dispirited to hear of Antony's 
audaciousness; and tteir ambassadors, instead of 
courage, which they ought to have brought, had 
broi^bt back nothing but fear to them*’. Good 
gods ! ” says he, ” what is become of the virtue of 
our ancestors i When Fppilius was sent ambas¬ 
sador to Antioohus, and ordered him, in the name 
of the senate, ttf depart from Alexiindria, which be 
was then besieging ; upon the king’s deferring to 
answer and contriving delays, he drew a circle 
round him with bis staff, ^d bade him' give bis 
answer instantly before he stirred out of that place 
or be would return to the senate without it.” He 
then recites and ridicules the several demands 
made by Antony ; their arrogance, stupidity, ab¬ 
surdity: and reproves-* Piso and Philip, men of 
such dignity, for the meannefs of bringing back 
conditions, when they were sent' only to 'larry 
commands: he complains that “ they paid more 
respet^ to Antony’s ambaasadbr, Cotyla, than he 
to theirs; for instead of shutting the gatM of the 
city against him, as tltey ought to have done, they 
admitted him into that very temple where the 
senate then eat; where the day before he was 
taking notes of vdtat every man said, and was 
caressed, invited and entertained by some of the 
prindpat senators, who had too little regard to their 
dignity, too much to their danger. But what after 
all was the danger ? which. must end either in 
• PliQ. vilL 4— a. ^ ■> Ibid. 7. 
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liberty or death: the one always desirable, the 
other unavoidable: while to • fly from death 
basely was worse than death itself:—that it used 
to be the charactw of consular senatorsw to be 
vigilant, attentive, always thinking, .doing, or 
proposing something for the good of the public; 
that he remembered old Scsevola in tiie Marsie 
war, how in the extremity of age oppressed with 
yearwand infirmities, he gave free* access to every¬ 
body ; was never seen in. his bed; always the first 
in the senate : he wished that they all would imi¬ 
tate such industry, or at least not enVy those who 
did**: that since they had now suflhred a six years’ 
slavery, a longer term than holiest and iudustrious 
slaves used to serve; what watchings, what solici¬ 
tude, what pains ought th^ to refi^se, for the sake 
of giving liberty to the Roman people ?” He con-* 
dudes by adding a clause to their laaf; decree : “ to 
grant pardon and impunity to all who shopld 
desert Antony and return to their duty by the 
fifteenth of March : or if any who contianed with 
him should do any service worthy of reward, that 
one or both the consuls should take the first op¬ 
portunity to move the senate in their favour : but 
if any person from this time should go over to An¬ 
tony, except Cotyla,‘that the senate would consider 
him as an enemy to his country.” 

The public debates being thus adjusted, Pansa 
,called the senate together again the next day, to 
deliberate on some proper honours to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who died upon 
the embassy. He spoke largely in his praise, and 
advised to pay him all the honours which had 
ever been decreed to any who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country : a public funeral, 
sepulchre, and statue. Servilius, wljo spoke next, 
agreed to a funeral and monument, but was against 
I a statue, as due only to those, who bad been killed 
by violence in the discharge of their embassies. 
Cicero was not content with this, but out of pri¬ 
vate friendship to the roan^ as well as a regard to the 
public service, resolved to have aU the honours 
paid to him which the occasion could possibly 
justify. In answer therefore to Servilius, he showed 
with his usual eloquence, that “ the case of Sul- 
picius was the same with the case of those who 
had been killed on the account of their embassies; 
that the embassy itself had killed him ; that he 
set out upon it in so weak a condition, tiiat though 
he had some’ hopes of coming to Antony, he had 
none of returning; and when he was*ju8t arrived 
I to the congress, expired in the very act of execut¬ 
ing his commission * : that it was not the manner, 
but the cause of the death, which their ancestors 
regarded; if it was caused by the embassy, tliey 
granted a public monnment, to encouragie their 
fellow citizens, in dangerous -wars, to undertake 
that employment with cheerfulness: that several 
statues had been erected on that account, which 
none had. ever merited better than Sulpicius; that 
there could be no doubt but that the embassy had 
killed him, and that he had carried out death along 
with him, which he might have escaped by staying 
at home, under the care of his wife and children 
Bat when be saw, that if he did not obey the 
authority of the senate, he should be unlike 
himself '; and if he did obey, must necessarily lose 
his life ; be chose, in so critical a state of the 
s PMU vUi. la * PtiiL lx. 1. 
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itpoblic, rather to die, tiian ieem to decline any 
service which he could possibly do ; that he had 
many opportunities of refreshing and reposing 
himself .in the cities through which he passed, 
and was' pressed to it by his colleagues but in 
spite, of his distemper, persevered to death in the 
resolution of urging his journey, and hastening to 
perform the commands of the senate. That, if 
they recollected how he endeavoured to excuse 
himself from the task when,it was first moved 
in the senate, they must needs think that this 
honour to him when dead, was but a necessary 
amends for the injury which they had done to 
him when living; for though it was harsh to be 
said, yet he must say it, that it was they who 
had killed hin]|,.by overruling his excuse, when 
‘they saw It grounded, not on a feignei^, but a 
real sicknesa; and when, to their remonstrance, 
t^p.-contttl Pansa joined his exhortation with a 
gravity and force of speech which his ears had 
not learnt to bear:” then, says he, “"he took his 
son and me aside, and professed that be could not 
help preferring your authority to his own life ; 
we. through admiration of his virtue, durst not 
venture to oppose his will. His son was tenderly 
moved, nor was my concern much less, yet both 
of ns were obliged to give way to the greatness 
of his mind; and the force of his reasoning when, 
to the joy of you all, he promised that he wouli^ 
do whatever you prescribed, nor would decline 
the danger of that vote of which he himself had 
been the proposer. Restore life therefore to him, 
from whom you have taken it, for the life of the 
dead is in the memory of the living : take care 
that he, whom, you unwillingly sent to his death, 
receive an immortality from you ; for if you decree 
a statue to hint in the rostra, the remembrance of 
his embas.sy will remain to all posterityS.’’ Then 
after illustrating the great virtues, talents, and 
excellent character of Sulpicius, he observes, 
“ that all these would be perpetuated by their own 
merit and effects, and that the statue was the 
monument rattier of the gratitude of the senate, 
tlian of the fame of tlie man ; of a pnbiic, rather 
than of a private signification ; an eternal testi¬ 
mony of Antony’s audaciousness, of his waging 
«u impious war against his country: of bis re¬ 
jecting the embassy of the senate''.’’ For which 
reasons he proposed a decree, “ that a statue of 
brass should he erected to him in the rostra by 
order of the senate, and the cause inscribed on 
the base: that he died in the service of the repub¬ 
lic ; with an area of five feet op all sides of it, for 
his children and posterity to seo the shows of 
gladiators; that a magnificent funeral should be 
made for him at the public charge, and the consul 
Pansa should assign him a place of burial in the 
Esquiline field, with an area of thirty feet every 
way, to be granted publicly, as a sepulchre for 
him, his children, and posterity.” The senate 
agreed to what Cicero desired: and the statue 
itself, as we are told by a writer of the third 
century; remained to his time in the rostra of 
Augustus 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, 

the same age, the tame studies, and the same 
.r.inciples with Cicero, with whom he kept up a 
perpetual friendship. They went through their 

K fail. lx. 4. a. TTlbid. 6,6. 

> Fom'ponius tie Origins Juris 


exercises together when yonng, both ht Rome and 
at Rhodes, .in the celebrated school of Molo, 
whence he became an eminent pleader of Causes, 
and passed through aU the great, offices of the 
state, with a singular reputation of wisdom, learn¬ 
ing, integrity; a constant admirer df the modesty 
of the ancients, and a reprover of the insolence 
of his own times. When he could not arrive at 
the first degree of fame, as an orator, he resolved 
to 'excel in what was next to it, the character of 
a lawyer; choosing rather to be the first in the 
second art, than the second only in the first: 
leaving therefore to his friend Cicero the fiWd of 
eloquence, he contented himself with such a share 
of, it as was sufficient to snjtain and adorn the 
profession of the law. In this he succeeded to his 
wish, and was far superior to all who had ever 
professed it in Rome ; being the first who re¬ 
duced it to a proper science, or rational system, 
and added light and method to that,' which all 
others before him had taught darkly and con¬ 
fusedly. Nor was his knowledge confined to the 
external forms, or the effects, of the municipal 
laws ; but enlarged by a comprehensive view of 
universal equity, which he made the interpreter of 
its sanctions, and the rule of all his decisions ; yet 
he was always better pleased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy, than to dire.ct a process at 
law. In his political behaviour he was always a 
friend to peace and liberty; moderating the ■vio¬ 
lence of opposite parties, and discounting every 
step towards civil dissention ; and, in the late 
war, was so busy in contriving projects of an ac¬ 
commodation, that he gained the name of the 
peace-maker. Through a natural timidity of 
temper, confirmed by a profession and course of 
life averse from arms, though he preferred Pom- 
pey’s cause as the best, he did not care to fight for 
it; blit taking Ceesir’s to be the strongest, suffered 
his son to follow that camp, while he himself 
continued quiet and neuter : for this he was 
honoured by Cmsar, yet could never be induced 
to approve liis government. From'the time of 
Ceesar’s death, he continued still to advise and 
promote ail measures which seemed likdiy to esta¬ 
blish the public concord, and d^ed at last as he 
had lived, in the very act and office of peace¬ 
making''. * 

k Non faoilo quern dlxerim iilue studii quam illnm ot 
ad direndiim, et od omnes boasrum reram disoiplinas 
adhibiiiiwio: nam at in iiiidam exercitatiimibas incunte 
letate fulmiis; ct postea Khndum una ille etiam profectus 
est, quo melior onset et dnetior: et inde ut redtlt, videtur 
mlhi ill secunda arto primus esse mahiisse, quam in prima 
seinindus—sed fortasso inaiait, id quod est adejitns, longe 
omnium non ejusdem'modo astatls, sed eorura etiam qui 
fuissUnt, in Jure oivili ease princeps—Juris civilis niagnum 
usum et apud Bcievulam et apudmultosfuisse, artem in 
hoc uno—liio enlm attulit hanc artem—quasi luceni ad ca, 
quK confuse ab alils aut respondebontur aut agebontur.— 
IBrut. £62, &e.] Neque ille magls Juris consnltua, qnam 
Jnstitiffi fult: ita ea que profioisoobantnr a legibus et a 
Jure civili semper ad faoHitatem fequitatemque referebat: 
neque oonstituere lltium aotiones nndebat, quam cuntro- 
versias tollere. [Phil. ix. 6.] Bervins veto Pacifleator cum 
sue Ubrarjplo videtur obiisse logationem. [Ad Att. xv. 7.] 
Cognnramenim Jam absens, te h»e malamulto sate pro* 
vidontem, defensorem pheis. et in consulatu tuo et post 
consuiatum futsse.—^Ep. Fam. Iv. I. 

N.B .—^Tho old iawyers tell a remarkable stoiy of the 
origin of Sutpioius’s fame and skill in the law: that going 
one day to consult Muclus Boevola about some point, ho 
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The senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
Cassius from the time of their leaving Italy, till 
Brutus now sent public letters to the consuls, 
giving a particular account of “ his success against 
Antony’s brother Cains, in securing Macedonia, 
Iliyricam, and Greece, with all the several armies 
in those countries, to the interests of the repub¬ 
lic ; that C. Antony was retired to Apollonia, with 
seven cohorts, wliere a good account would soon 
be given of him ; that a legion under L. Fiso had 
surrendered itself to young Cicero, the commander 
of his horse ; that Dolabella’s horse, which was 
marching in two separate bodies towards Syria, 
the one in Thessaly, the other in Macedonia, had 
deserted their leaders, and joined themselves to 
him ; that Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyr- 
rhachium to him, and given up tlie town with his 
troops into his hands. That in all these transac¬ 
tions Q. Hortensius, the proconsul of Macedonia, 
had been particularly serviceable in disposing the 
provinces and their armies to declare for the cause 
of liberty 

Pansa no sooner received the letters, than he 
summoned the senate to acquaint them with the 
contents, which raised an incredible joy through 
the whole city™. After the letters were read, 
Pansa spoke largely in the praises of Hrutus, 
extolled his conduct and services, and moved that 
public honours and thanks should be decreed to 
him ; and then, according to his custom, called 
upon his father-in-law Caicnus to declare his sen¬ 
timents the first, who, in a premeditated speech 
delivered from writing, “ acknowledged Brutus’s 
letters to be well and properly drawn; but since 
what he had done was done without anV commis¬ 
sion and public authority, tliat he should be 
required to deliver up his "fortje-. to the orders of 
the senate, or tlie proper governors of the pro¬ 
vinces”.” Cicero spoke next, “ and began with 
giving the thanks of tiie house to Pansa, for 
calling them together on tliat day, wlien they had 
no expectation of it, and not deferring a moment 
to give them a share of the joy wliich Brutus’s 
letters had brought. He observes that Pansa, 
by speaking so largely in the praise of Brutus, 
had shown that to be true which he had always 
taken to be so, that no man ever envied anotlier’s 
virtue who was i:onscious of his own. That he 
had prevented him to whom, for his intimacy 

was so ilull in apprehending tlie nicaning of Miieiiis's 
answer, tliat after explaining it to liim twieo or tliriee, 
Mueiiis eoiild not forbear saying. It is a shame for a 
nobleman, and a patrieian, and a pleader of ennses, to be 
ignorant of that late tehieh he professes to understand. 
The reproach stung him to the quick, and made liiin 
apply himself to his studies with such industry, tliat lie 
became the ablest lawyer In Rome; and left belitnd him 
near a hundred and eighty hooks written by himself on 
nice and difficult questions of law.—Digest. 1. 1. tit. 2. 
parag. 43. 

The Jesuits Catrou and Rouille have put this Sulpicius 
into the list of the conspirators wlio killed Caisar: hut a 
moderate acquaintance with the character of the man, or 
with Cicero’s writings, would have sliown them their 
error, and that there was none of oonsulnr rank but 
Trebunlus concerned in that affair.—Hist. Rom. vol. 17. 
p. 343, not a. 

1 Phil. X. 4, S, 0. ‘ 

”> Dit immortatesi qui ille nnnciiis, quw illte literal, 
qne Isstitla senatus, quae alacritas civUatis erat?—Ad 
Brut ii. 7- 

» Phil. X. 1, 2, 3. 


with Brutus, that task seemed particularly to be¬ 
long, from saying so much as he intended on that 
subject.” Then addressing himself toCalenushe 
asks, “ What could be the meaning of that perpe¬ 
tual war which he declared against the Brutuses ? 
Why he alone was always opposing, when every 
one else was almost adoring them ? That to talk 
of Brutus’s letters being rightly drawn, was not 
to praise Brutus, but his secretary. When did 
he ever bear of a decree in that style, that letters 
were properly writtenyet the expression did not 
fall from him by chance, but was designed, pre¬ 
meditated, and brought in writing He exhorts 
him “ to consult with his son-in-law Pansa,' ofleuer 
than witli liimself, if he would preserve his cha¬ 
racter ; professes that he could not help pitying 
him, to hear it given out among the people tliat 
tliere was not a second vote on the side of him 
who gave the first, which would be the case, he 
believed, in that day’s debate. You would lake 
away (says he) the legions from Brutus, even 
those which he has drawn off from the traitorous 
designs of C. Antony, and engaged by his own 
autliority in the public service ; you would have 
him sent once more, as it were, into banisliment, 
naked and forlorn ; but for you, fathers ! if ever 
you bel ray or desert Brutus, wliat citizen will you 
honour ? Whom will you favour, unless you 
tliink tliosc who oft’er kingly diadems worthy 
lo be preserved ; tliose who aholisli the name of 
king, to be abandoned.” lie proceeds to display, 
with great force the merit and jiraises of Brutus ; 
“ his moderation, mildness, patience of injuries : 
how studiously lie had avoided every step which 
could give a handle to civil tumults; quitting the 
city, living retired in the country, forbidding the 
resort of friends to him, and leaving Italy itself, 
lest any cause of war should arise on his account ; 
that as long as lie saw the senate disposed to liear 
everytliing, he was resolved to hear too : hut when 
he jierceived them in.-pired with a spirit of liberty, 
he then exerted liimself to provide tliein succours 
to defend it r ; that if he liad nut defeated the 
desperate attempts of C. Antony, they had lo.-,t 
Alacedonia, Illyricum, and Greece : the lust of 
which afl'urded either a commodious retreat to 
Antony, when driven ont of Italy, or the best 
opportunity of invading it, whicli now, by Brutus’s 
management, iieing strongly provided with troops, 
stretched out its arms us it were, And offered its 
help to Italy That Caius’s march through tlie 
provinces was to plunder the allies, to scatter 
waste and desolation wherever he passed, to em¬ 
ploy the armies of the Roman people against tlic 
people themselves; whereas Brutus made it a law, 
wheresoever he came, to dispense light, hope, and 
security to all around him ; in short, that the one 
gathered forces to preserve, the other to overturn 
the republic. That the soldiers themselves could 
judge of this as well as the senate, as they had 
declared by their desertion of C. Antony, who by 
that time either was, or would soon be, Brutus’s 
prisoner' ; that there was no apprehension of 
danger from Brutus’s power : that his legions, his 
mercenaries, his horse, and above all himself, was 
wholly tlieirs. Formed for the service of tl 
republic, as well by his own excellent virtue as 
kind of fatality derived from his ancestors, both 

“ Phil. X. 27 ' ' FibW. .3,~4. 

4 Ibid. If. r Ibid, 6. 
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on the father’s and the mother’s side ; that none 
could ever blame him for anything, unless for too 
great a backwardness and aversion to war, and his 
not humouring the ardour of all Italy in their 
eager thirst of liberty—that it was a vain fear, 
which some pretended to entertain, that the vete¬ 
rans would be disgusted to see Brutus at the head 
of an army, as if there were any difference between 
his army and the armies of Hirtius, Fansa, 1). 
Brutus, Octavius ; all which had severally received 
public honours for their defence of the people 
of Rome; that M. Brutus could not be more 
suspected by the veterans than Decimus, for 
though the act of the Brutuses, and the praise of 
it, was common to them both, yet those who dis¬ 
approved it were more angry with Decimus, as 
thinking him, of all others, the last who ought to 
have done it: yet what were all their armies now 
doing, but relieving Decimus from the siege * ? 
That if there was any real danger from Brutus, 
Fansa’s sagacity would easily find it out: but as 
they had just now heard from his own moutli, he 
was so far from thinking his army to be dangerous, 
that he looked upon it as the firmest support of 
the commonwealth'; that it was the constant art 
of the disaffected, to oppose the name of the vete¬ 
rans to every good design ; that he was always 
reUdy to encourage their valour, but would never 
endure their arrogance. “Shall we,’’ says he, “who 
are now breaking off the shackles of our servitude, 
be discouraged if any one tells us, that the veterans 
will not have it so ? Let that then come out from 
me at last which is true, and becoming my charac¬ 
ter to speak: that if the resolutions of this body 
must be governed by the will of the veterans, if 
all our words and acts must be regulated by their 
humour, then it is high time to wish for death, 
which to Roman idtizens was ever preferable to 
slavery"; that since so many chances of death 
surrounded them all both day and night, it was not 
the part of a man, much less of a Roman, to scru¬ 
ple the giving up tliat breath to his country, which 
he must necessarily give up to nature*. That An¬ 
tony was the single and common enemy of them 
all, though he had indeed his brother Lucius with 
him, who seemed to be born on purpose, that 
Marcus might not be the most infamous of all 
mortals; that lie had a crew also of desperate vil¬ 
lains, gaping after the spoils of the republic : that 
the army of Brutus was provided against these, 
whose sole will, thought, and purpose was, to pro¬ 
tect the senate and the liberty of the people—who 
after trying, in vain, what jiatience would do, 
found it necessary at last to oppose force to forcer. 
Tliat they ought, therefore, to grant the same pri¬ 
vilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted before 
to Decimus, and to Octavius, and confirm by public 
authority what he had been doing for them by his 
private counselfor which purpose he proposed 
the following decree s “ Whereas by the pains, 
counsel, industry, virtue of O. Ciepio Brutus*, 
proconsul, in the utmost distress of the republic, 
the province of Macedonia, lllyricum, and Greece, 

• Phil. X. ‘ Ibid. It 

« Ibid. 9. * Ibid. 1& 

y Ibid. 11. 

> M. Krutus, as appears from the style of this decree, 
had been adopted lately by his mother’s brother, Q. 
8erv!1iiiB Cepio, whoso name, aooording to custom, he 
now assumed with the possession of his uncle’s estate. 


with all their legions, armies, horse, are now in 
the power of the consuls, senate and people of 
Rome ; that Q. Cspio Brutus, proconsul, has acted 
herein well, and for the good of the republic, 
agreeably to his character, the dignity of his an¬ 
cestors, and to his usual manner of serving the 
commonwealth, and that his conduct is and ever 
will be acceptable to the senate and people of 
Rome. That Q. C®pio Brutus, proconsul, be 
ordered to protect, guard, and defend the province 
of Macedonia, lllyricum, and all Greece: and 
command that army whicli he himself has raised. 
That whatever money he wants for military ser¬ 
vice, he may use and take it from any part of 
the public revenues, where it can best be raised, 
or borrow it where he thinks proper ; and impose 
contributions of grain and forage, and take care to 
draw all his troops as near to Italy as possible: 
and whereas it appears by the letters of Q. Cmpio 
Brutus, proconsul, that the public service has been 
greatly advanced by the endeavours and virtue of 
Q. Hortensius, proconsul; and that he concerted 
all his measures with Q. C®pio Brutus, proconsul, 
to the great beneft of the commonwealth. That 
Q,. Hortensius, proconsul, has acted therein rightly, 
regularly, and for the public good, and that it is 
the will of the senate, that Q. Hortensius, procon¬ 
sul, with his (lueestors, proqueestors, and lieute¬ 
nants, hold the province of Macedonia, till a 
successor be appointed by the senate.” 

Cicero sent this speech to Brutus, with that also 
which he made on the first of January, of which 
Brutus says, in answer to him : “ I have read your 
two orations, the one on the first of January, the 
other on the subject of my letters against Calenus. 
You expect now, without doubt, that I should 
])rai8e them. -1 at a loss what to praise the 
most in them ; your courage or your abilities : 1 
allow you now in earnest to call them Philippics, 
as you intimated jocosely in a former letter*.”— 
Thus the name of Philippics, which seems to have 
been thrown out at first in gaiety and jest only, 
being taken up and propagated by his friends, 
became at last titc fixed and standing title of these 
orations, which yet fur several ages were called, 
we find, indifTcrently cither Philippics or Anto¬ 
nians’’. Brutus declared himself so well pleased 
with these two which he bad seen, that Cicero pro¬ 
mised to send him afterwards all the rest*’. 

Brutus, when he first left Italy, sailed directly 
for Athens, where he spent some time in concert¬ 
ing measures how to make himself master of 
Greece and Macedonia, which was the great design 
that he had in view. Here he gathered about him 
all the young nobility and gentry of Rome who, 
for the opportunity of their education, had been 
sent to this celebrated seat of learning; but of 
them all he took the most notice of young Cicero, 
and after a little acquaintance grew very fond of 
him, admiring his parts and virtue, and surprised 

• Legi oratiimos tuas duaa, qiukrum altora Kal. .Ian. 
U8U8 es; altera de Uteris meis, quae habita est abs to 
contra Calenum. Nunc scilioot boo exywctus. dnm eas 
laudem. Ncscio animi an ingenii tui major in illis libellis 
laus continoatur. Jam oonoedo, ut vel PhUij>pie,r vocen- 
tur, quod tu quBdam epigtola jocans scripsistL—Ad Brut. 
U.5. 

I* M. Cioero in primo Antonianarum Ita wriptum rell- 
qult.—AnL GoU. xiiL I. 

v Hbbo ad to oratio perforetur, qnoniam te video de- 
lectari Philippiois nostris.—Ad Brut. ii. 4. 
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to find in one so young suck a generosity and 
greatness of mind, with such an aversion to 
tgnmny He made him, therefore, one of his lieii* 
tenants, though he was but twenty years old; gave 
Um' the command of his horse, and employed him 
in several commissions of great trust and import¬ 
ance, in all which the young man signalised both 
his courage and conduct, and behaved with great 
credit to himself, great satisfaction to bis general, 
and great benefit to the public service; as Brutus 
did him the justice to signify, both in his private 
and public letters to Rome. In writing to Cicero, 
" Your son,” says he, “ recommends himself to 
me so eifeotually by his industry, patience, activity, 
greatness of mind, and in short by every duty, that 
be seems never to drop the remembrance of whose 
son he is; wherefore, since it is not possible for 
me to make yon love him more than you do already, 
yet allow thus much to my judgment as to persuade 
yourself that he will have no occasion to borrow 
any share, of your glory in order to obtain his 
facer’s Hbnours.”* This account, given by one 
who was no flatterer, may be considered as the real 
character of the youth,—which is confirmed like¬ 
wise by what Lentpins wrote of him about the 
same time. *' I could not see your son,” says he, 
“when I waa last with Brutus, because he was gone 
With tlm horse into winter-quarters; but, by my 
faith, it gives me great joy for your sake, for his, 
and especially my own, that he is in such esteem 
and reputation ; for as he is your son, and worthy 
of you, I cannot but look upon him as my bro¬ 
ther.”* 

Cicero was so full of the greater affairs, which 
were the subject of his letters to Brutus, that he 
bad scarce leisure to take notice of what was said 
pbont his son. He just touches it, however, in 
one or two letters: “ As to my sdh, if his merit be 
as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as I 
ought to do: or if you magnify it out of love to 
him, even that gives me an incredible joy to per- 
oeive that he is beloved by yous. Again, I desire 
you, my dear Brutus, to keep my son with you as 
much as possible: he will find no better school of 
virtue than in the contemplation and imitation of 
you.”** 

lliongh Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
letters but what was prosperons and encouraging, 
yet in his private acoounts to Cicero he signified a 
t*lut. In Brut. 

V Cicero flUos tuus sic mlhi sc pmbat, Industria, pa- 
tlentla, labore, aniini magnitudine, Omni denlque officio, 
at prorsus nunquam dimltfere videtiir oogltatlonem, 
oujus sit fillna Q.uara quoniom efficcro non possum, nt 
pluiis facias eum, qui tiki *st carissimus, illud tribue 
Judlcio meo, ut tibi persuadens, non, fore iUi abntcndum 
gloria tua, ut adipisoatur honores paternos. KoL Apr.— 
Ad Brut. IL a 

t Filiuin tuuin, ad Briitunl cum vsnl, videre non potui, 
ideo quod jam in hibema, cuip cquitlbus erat profectus. 
; 6 ed inedfus fidius ea esse eum opinioae, et tua et ipsius, et 
'in prfmis mea causa gaudeo. Pratris enim loco mlhi eat, 
qui ex ts nattts, teque dignua est Vale. nn. KaL Jun.— 
rHp. Fam. xR 11. . 

:g n« Ctcemme meo, et al tantum eat In eo, quantum 
•seribis,..tantum: scilicet quantum debeo, gaUdeo; et a{, 

‘ quod amas enm, eo majoiu fiuiis; id ipsum tnorediblUter 
gaudeo, a te enm diligt—Au Brut, ii, s. 

> li Ctcoronem mourn, mi Brute, veiim quam plurimum 
teoum babesa VirtuUs disoipUnam meliorem reperlet 
nnllam, quam oontemplatioiiem atque imitatioaem tui. 
xiA. Mali—Ibid. 7. 


great want of money and' reoruits,'qhd 'blagged to . 
be supplied with both- from Italy, «speoi«Uy with 
recruits, either by a vote of the 'senate, or if - that 
could not be had, by aome secret management, 
without the privity of Pmsa. To which Cicero 
answered, “ You tell me that you want, two ne¬ 
cessary things, recruits and money: it is difiBcult 
to help you. I know no other way of raking 
money which can be of use to ^ou but what 
the senate has decreed, of borrowing it from the 
cities. As to recruits, I do not see what can 
be done; for Fansa is so far from granting any 
share of bis army or recruits to you, that he is even 
uneasy to see so many volunteers going over to 
you. His reason I take it is, that he .thinks iu> 
forces too great for the demands of our affairs in 
Italy: for as to what many suspect, that be has no 
mind to see you too strong, 1 have no suspicion 
of it.”* Pansa seems to have been much in the 
right for refusing to part with any troops out of 
Italy, where the stress of the war now lay, on the 
success of which the fate of tlie whole republic 
depended. 

But there came news of a different kind about 
the same time to Rome, of DolaI>eila*B successful 
exploits in Asia. He left the city, as it is said 
above, before the expiration of his consulship, to 
possess himself of Syria, which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management, and taking his 
v.ay through Greece and Macedonia, to gather what 
money and troops be could raise in those countries, 
he passed over into Asia in hopes of inducing that 
province to abandon Trebonius and declare for 
him. Having sent his emissaries therefore before 
him to prepare for his reception, he arrived before 
Smyrna, where Trebonius resided, without any 
show of hostility, or forces sufficient to give any 
great alarm, pretending to desire nothing more 
than a free passage through the country to his own 
province. Trebonius rinsed to admit him into 
the town, but consented to supply liim with re¬ 
freshments without the gates ; wliere many civilities 
passed between them, with great professions on 
Dotabella’s part of amity and friendship to.Tre- 
bonius, who promised in his turn that if DoIabeBa 
would depart quietly from Smyrna, he should he 
received into Ephesus in order to pass forward 
towards Syria. To this Hoiabella seemingly agreed; 
and finding. it impracticable to take Smyrna by 
opm force, contrived to surprise it.by stratagem. 
Embracing, therefore, Trebonius's offer; he het for- 
wud towards Ephesus ; but after he had mardied 
several miles, and Tr^onins’s men, who were 
seat after to observe bitn, were retired, he turned 
back instantly in the night, and arriving again at 
Smyrna before day, fotmd it as he expected negli¬ 
gently guarded and without any apprehension of 
an assault, so that his soldiers, by the help of 
ladders, pre sently mountin g t he walls, possessed 
1 te duabne necoiwarila rebus soribis, supple' 

mento et pecuniu, difficile oonsUium cst. N 9 B>eaiin mfiil 
occnrrunt faeultotes,- quibus uU te posse vidsam, prster 
litas, quaa senatus deorevit, ut pecuaias »,clvtotlbus 
mutuas Bumeres. DesnpplemsntoSutemoqo video, quid 
fieri poBsit. Tantum enim abest ut Pansa fie exeirottn suo 
aut delectu tibl aliquid tribuat, ut etlaal m<deete fprat, 
tam multosadteire’volnntarlos: quomodoequldemeredo, 
quiid.hia rebus quse in Italia dscemnntur, nuUaseoptu 
nlmie maguas arbitretur; quomoda autesu! oSUlti snspi- ' 
.oantur, quod ne te quidem ntanis tanum aste velit; quod 
' ego nea suspicor.—Ad. Britt, li, & ! 
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themselrea of withoat oppoaition,. and seized 
■ Treboaitti himself in his bed befoee he knew any¬ 
thing of his danger^. 

' Dolabella treated him with the utmost cruelty ; 
kept him two days under torture to extort a dis¬ 
covery of all the money in his custody, then 
ordered his head to be cut off and carried about on 
a spear, and hie. body to be dragged about the 
streets and thrown into the sea'. This was the 
first blood that was spilt on the account of Caesar’s 
death, which was now revenged in kind upon one 
of the principal conspirators, and the only one who 
was of oonsular rank. It had been projected with¬ 
out doubt in concert with Antony, to make the 
revenge of Caesar's death the avowed cause of their 
arms, in order to draw the veterans to their side, 
or make them unwilling at least to act against 
them ; and it gave a clear warning to Brutus and 
his associates what they were to expect if their 
enemies prevailed, as well as a sad presage to all 
honest men of the cruel effects and merciless fury 
of the impending war. 

On the news of Trebonius’s death the senate 
was summoned by the consul, where Dolabella was 
unanimously declared a public enemy, and his 
estate confiscated. Calenus himself first proposed 
the vote, and said that if anything more severe 
could be thought of, he would he for it. The in¬ 
dignation of the city was so inflamed that he was 
forced to comply with the popular hucaour, aad 
hoped perhaps to put some difficulty upon Cicero, 
who, for bis relation to Dolabella, would as he 
imagined be for moderating the punishment. But 
though Calenus was mistaken in this, he was con¬ 
cerned in moving another question which greatly 
perplexed Cicero, about the choice of a general to 
manage this new war against Dolabella. Two 
opinions, were proposed; the one that P. Servilius 
should be sent with au extraordinary commission, 
the other that the two consuls should jointly pro¬ 
secute that war, with the provinces of Syria and 
Asia allotted to them. This was very agreeable to 
PansB; and pushed therefore not only by his 
fiiends but by all Antony’s party, who f ancied that 
it would take off the attention of the consuls from 
the war of Italy, give Dolabella time to strengthen 
himself in Asia, raise a coldness between the con¬ 
suls and Cicero if he ventured to oppose, it, and 
above all put a public affront upon Cassius, who 
by his presence in those parts seemed to - have the 
b^t pretension to that commission. The debate 
continued through the first day without coming to 
any isfue, and was adjourned to the next. In the 
meanwhile Cassius’s mather-in-law Scrvilia, and 
Other friends, were endeavouring to prevail with 
Cicero to drop the opposition for fear of alienating 
Fansa,—but in vain ; for he resolved at all hazards 
to defend the honour of Cassias; and when the 
debate was resumed the next morning, exerted all 
bis interest and eloquence to procure a decree in 
his favour. 
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I He began his speech by observing, " that in 
I their present grief for the lameatable fate of 
Trebonius, the republic however would reap some 
good from it, aince they now saw the barbarous 
crudty of those who had taken arm's against their 
country; iforof the two chiefs of the pfeeent war, 
the one by effecting what he wished had discovered 
what the other aimed at™- That they both meant 
nothing less than the death and destruction of all 
honest men, nor would be satisfied it seemed with 
simple death, for .that was the punishment of 
nature, but thought the rack and tortures due to 
their revenge; that what Dolabella had. executed 
was the picture of what Antony intended; that 
they were a true pair, exactly matched, marching 
by concert and equal paces in the execution of 
their wicked purposes.” This he illustrates by 
parallel instances from the conduct of each; aud 
after displaying the inhumanity of Dolabella and 
the unhappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner proper 
to excite indignation against the one and compassion 
for the other, he shows, ” that Dolabella was still 
the more unhappy of the two, and must needs 
suffer more from the guilt of his mind than Tre¬ 
bonius from the tortures of his body. 'What doubt 
(says he) can there be which-of them is the most 
miserable ?—he whose death the senate and people 
are eager to revenge, or he who is adjudged to be 
a traitor by the unanimous vote of the senate ? 
For in all other respects it is the greatest injury to 
Trebonius to compare his life with DolabelU’s. 
As to the one, everybody knows his wisdom, wit, 
humanity, innocence, greatne.ss of mind in freeing 
his country ; but as to the other, cruelty was his. 
delight from a boy, with a lewdness so shameless 
and abandoned, that he used to value himself for 
doing what his very adversaries could not object to 
him with modesty. - 'Y'et this man, good gods! was 
once mine ; for 1 was not very curious to inquire 
into his vices,—nor should 1 now perhaps have 
been bis enemy had he not shown himself an enemy 
to you, to his country, to the domestic goda and 
altars of us all,-^nay, even to nature and humanity 
itself.”" He exhorts them; “ from this warning 
given by Dolabella, to act with the greater vigour 
against Antony ; for if he, who had about him,but 
a few of those capital incendiaries, the rijugleaders - 
of rapine and rebellion, durst attempt an act so 
abominable, what barbarity were they not to ex- 
-pect from Antony, who had the whole crew'of them 
in his camp’ ’—the principal of whom he describes 
by name and character; and adds, ” that as he 
had often dissented unwiUingly from Calenus, so 
now at last he had the pleasure to agree with him, 
and to let them see that h'e had no dislike to the 
man but to the cause; that in this case he not only 
concurred with him, but thanked him for pro¬ 
pounding a vote so tevere and worthy of the 
republic, in decreeing pol^faella an, enemy gnd his 
estate to be confiscated. ” " Then as to the second ' 
point, which was of greater! delicacy, the nomina- . 
tion of a general to be sent agunst Dolabella. be 
proceeds to give his reasons for rejecting the two 
opinions proposed,-x-the one for-sending Servilius, 
th a other for th e two censuls. Of the first, he 
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says, “that extraordinary commissions were always 
odioos where they were not necessary ; and where, 
ever they had been granted, it was in cases very 
different from this. That if the commission in 
debate should be decreed to Servilins, it would 
seem an affront to all the rest of the same rank, 
that being equal in dignity they should be thought 
unworthy of the same honour. That he himself 
indeed bad voted an extraordinary commission to 
young Ctesar, but Ceesar had first given an extra¬ 
ordinary protection and deliverance to them. That 
they must either have taken his army from him or 
decreed the command of it to him, which could 
not therefore be so properly said to be given as not 
taken away ; but that nb such commission had 
ever been granted to any one who was wholly idle 
and unemployeds. As to the second opinion, of 
decreeing that province to the consuls, he shows it 
to be both against the dignity of the consuls them¬ 
selves and against the public service. That when 
D. Brutus, a consul elect, was actually besieged, 
on the preservation of whom their common safety 
depended, and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
already entrusted to the two consuls, the very 
mention of Asia and Syria would give a handle to 
jealousy and envy ; and though the decree was not 
to take place till D. Brutus should first be relieved, 
yet a new commission would necessarily take off 
some part of their thoughts and attention from the 
old.” Then addressing himself to Pansa, he says, 
“ that though his mind, he knew, was intent on 
delivering D. Bratus, yet the nature of things 
would force him to turn it sometimes towards 
Dolabella, and that if he had more minds than one 
they should all be directed and wholly fixed on 
Modenas. That for his own part he had resigned 
in his consulship a rich and well-furnished province, 
that nothing miglit interrupt hi^ endeavours to 
quench that flame which was then raised in his 
country. He wished that Pansa would imitate 
him whom he used to commend; that if the con¬ 
suls, however, desired to have provinces, as other 
great men had usually done, let them first bring 
1). Bratus safe home to them,—^who ought to he 
guarded with the same care as the image that fell 
from heaven and was kept in the temple of Yesta, 
in the safety of which they were all safe. That 
this decree would create great delay and obstruction 
to the war against Dolabella, which required a 
general prepared, equipped, and already invested- 
with command,—one who had authority, reputa¬ 
tion, an army, and a resolution tried in the service 
of his country'. That it must, therefore, either 
be Brutus or Cassius, or both of them. That 
Brutus could not be spared from Macedonia, where 
he was quelling the last efforts of the faction, and 
oppressing C. Antony, who, with the remains of a 
broken army, was still in possession of some con¬ 
siderable places. That when he had finished that 
work, if he found it of use to the commonwealth 
to pursue Dolabella he would do it of himself, as 
he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 
orders ; for both he and Cassius had on many oc¬ 
casions been a senate to themselves. That in such 
a season of general confusion, it was necessary to 
be governed by the times rather than by rules. 
That Brutus and Cassius ever held the safety and 
liberty of their country to be the most sacred rule 
“p Phil, at 7, 8. a lirfA'a. 
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of acting". For by what law (says he) by what 
right have they hitherto been acting, the one in 
Greece the other in Syria, but by that which Jupiter 
himself ordained, that all things beneficial to the 
community should be esteemed lawM and just ?— 
for law is nothing else but right reason derived to 
us from the gods, enjoining what is honest, pro¬ 
hibiting the contrary. This was the law which 
Cassius obeyed when he went into Syria; another 
man’s province, if we judge by written law, but 
when these are overturned, his own by the law of 
nature.” But that Cassiuses acts might be confirmed 
also by the authority of the senate, he proposed a 
decree to this effect, “that whereas the senate has 
declared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the Roman 
people, and ordered him to be pursued by open 
war, to the intent that he may suffer the punish¬ 
ment due to him both from gods and men ; it is 
the will of the senate that C. Cassius, proconsul, 
shall hold the province of Syria in the same man¬ 
ner as if he had obtained it by right of law ; and 
that he receive the several armies from Q. Marcius 
Crispus, proconsul, L. Statins Murcua,*procon8ul, 
A. Allienus, lieutenant, which they are hereby 
required to deliver to him. That with these and 
what other forces he can procure he shall pursue 
Dolabella both by land and sea. That for the 
occasions of the war he shall have a power to de¬ 
mand' ships, seamen, money, and all things useful 
ttf him, from whomsoever he thinks fit, in Syria, 
Asia, Bithynia, Pontus; and that whatever pro¬ 
vince he comes into in prosecuting the war he shall 
have an authority superior to that of the proper 
governor. That if king Deiotarus, the father or 
the son, shall assist C. Cassius, proconsul, with 
their troops, as they have oft assisted the Roman 
people in other wars, their conduct will be accept¬ 
able to the senate and people. That if any of the 
other kings, tetrai-chs, and potentates, shall do the 
like, the senate and people will not be unmindhil 
of their services. That as soon as the public affairs 
were settled, C. Pansa and A. Hirtius, the consuls, 
one or both of them, should take the first oppor¬ 
tunity of moving the senate about the disposal of 
the consular and pradorian provinces ; and that in 
the meanwhile they should all continue in the 
bands of those who now held them, till successors 
were appointed by the senate.*” 

From the senate, Cicero went directly into the 
forum, to give the people an account of the debate, 
and recommend to them the interests of Cassius : 
hither Pansa followed him; and, to weaken the in¬ 
fluence of his authority, declared to the citizens 
that what Cicero contended for was against the will 
and advice of Cassius’s nearest friends and rela¬ 
tions : of which Cicero gives the following account 
in a letter to Cassius. 

Af. T. Cicero to C. Caesiiis. 

“ With what zeal I defended your dignity, both 
in the senate and with the people, I would have 
you learn rather from your other friends than from 
me. My opinion would easily have prevailed in 
the senate, bad not Pansa eagerly opposed it. 
After I bad proposed that vote, T was produced to 
the people by Servilius. the tribune, and said 
everything which 1 could of you with a strength 
of voice Aat filled the forum ; and with such a 
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clamour and approbation of the people, that I had 
never seen the like before. You will pardon me, 

I hope, for doing it against the will of your mother- 
in-law. The timorous woman was afraid that Pansa 
would be disgusted. Pansa indeed declared to the 
assembly that both your mother and brother were 
against it; but that did not move me—1 had other 
considerations more at heart: my regard was to the 
republic, to which I have always wished well, and 
to your dignity and glory. But there is one thing 
which I enlarged upon in the senate, and mentioned 
also to the people, in which I must desire you to 
make my words*good; for I promised, and in a 
manner assured them, that you neither had nor 
would wait for our decrees, but would defend the 
rci>ublic yourself in your own way: and though we 
hud heard nothing, either where you were or what 
forces you had, yet 1 took it for granted that all 
the forces in those parts were yours; and was con¬ 
fident that you had already recovered the province 
of Asia to the republic. Let it be your care to 
outdo yourself, in endeavouring still to advance 
your own glory. Adieu 

As to the issue of the contest, some writers tell 
us that it ended as Cicero desired : but it is evi¬ 
dent, from the letter just recited, and more clearly 
still from other letters, that Punsa’s authority pre¬ 
vailed against him for granting the commission to 
the consuls*. Cassius, however, as Cicero advisod 
and declared, had little regard to what they were 
decreeing at Home ; but undertook the whole affair 
himself, and soon put an end to Uolabella's tri¬ 
umphs, as will be mentioned hereafter in its proper 
place. 

The statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon his 
going into exile, hud dedicated in the capitol by 
the title of the Guardian of tlie City, was, about 
the end of the last year, thrown down and shattered 
to .pieces by a tempest of thunder and lightning. 
This the later writers take notice of as ominous, 
and portending the fall of Cicero himself: though 
neither Cicero nor any of that time made any such 
reflection upon it. The senate, however, out of 
respect to him, passed a decree, in a full house, on 
the eighteenth of March, that the statue shotild be 
repaired and restored to its placed. So that it was 
now made by public authority what he himself had 
designed it to be—a standing monument to pos¬ 
terity that the safety of the republic had been the 
constant object of his counsels. 

O. Bratus was reduced by this time to such 
straits in Modena, that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him; taking it for granted, 
that if he fell into Antony’s hands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention 
therefore of a pacification being revive’d in the se¬ 
nate, and recommended by Pansa himself, upon an 
intimation given by Antony’s friends that he was 
now in a disposition to submit to reason, Cicero, 
out of a concern for Brutus’ safety, consented to 
the decree of a second embassy, to be executed by 
himself and Servilius, together with three other 
consular senators: but finding upon recollection 
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that there appeared no symptoms of any change in 
Antony, and that his friends produced no proofs of 
it, nor anything new in his conduct, he was con¬ 
vinced that he had made a false step, and that 
nothing more was intended than to gain time; 
which was of great use to Antony, as it would 
retard the attempts of relieving Modena, and give 
an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, who was 
marching towards him at that time with three 
legions. At the next meeting therefore of the se¬ 
nate, he retracted his opinion, and declared against 
the Lste decree as dangerous and insidious ; and in 
a warm and pathetic speech pressed them to rescind 
it. He owns, “ that it was indecent for one, whose 
authority tliey had so often followed in the most 
important debates, to declare himself mistaken and 
deceived; yet his comfort was, that it was in com¬ 
mon with them all, and with a consul of the greatest 
wisdom: that when Piso and Calenus, who knew 
Antony’s secret—the one of whom entertained his 
wife and children at his house, the other was per¬ 
petually sending and receiving letters from him,— 
began to renew what they had long intermitted, 
their exhortations to peace ; and when the consul 
thought fit to exhort the same thing, a man, whose 
prudence could not easily be imposed upon, whose 
virtue apjiroved no peace but on Antony’s submis¬ 
sion ; whose greatness of mind preferred death to 
slavery; it was natural to imagine that there was 
some special reason for all this; some secret 
wound in Antony’s affairs which the public was un¬ 
acquainted with: especially when it was reported 
that Antony’s family were under some unusual affiic- 
ti'iii, and his friends in the senate betrayed a dejec¬ 
tion in their looks: for if there was nothing in it, 
why should Piso and Calenus above all others— 
why at that tirile—why so unexpectedly, so sud¬ 
denly, move for peace ? Yet now, when they had 
entangled the senate in a pacific embassy, they both 
denied that there was anything new or particular 
which induced them to it* : that there could be no 
occasion therefore for new measures when there 
was nothing new in the case itself; that they were 
drawn in and deceived by Antony’s friends, who 
were servitig his private, not the public interest: 
that he had seen it from the first, though but 
darkly, his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
eyes; for whose liberty, if a substitute could be 
accepted, he would freely oflFer himself to be shut 
up in his place: that if Antony would humble 
himself, and sue to them for anything, he should 
perhaps be for hearing him ; but while he stood to 
his arms, and acted offensively, their business was 
to resist force by force. But they would tell him, 
perhaps, that the thing was not in their power, 
since an embassy was actually decreed : but what 
is it (says he,) that is not free to the wise, which 
it is possible to retrieve ? It is the case of every 
man to err, but the part only of a fool to persevere 
in error. If we have been drawn away by false 
and fallacious hopes, let us turn again into the 
way; for the surest harbour to a penitent is a 
change of his conduct*.” . He then shows how 
“ the embassy, so far from being of service, would 
certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the republic, 
by checking the zeal of the towns and colonies of 
Italy, and the courage of the legions which had de¬ 
clared for them, who could never be eager to fight 
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vhQe tHe senate ^ras Bounding a retreat'’. Thitt 
nothing wak more unjust than to determine any¬ 
thing about peace without the consent of those 
who Were carrying on the war 5 and not only with¬ 
out, but against their consent: that Hirting and 
Cssw had no thoughts of peace; from'whom he 
had letters then in his hands, declaring their hopes 
ofyictory : for their desire was to conquer, and to 
acquire peace, not by treaty, but by victory'. That 
there could not possibly be any peace with one to 
whom nothing could be granted: they bad voted 
him to have forged several decrees of the senate ; 
wduid they vote them again to be genuine ? ‘ They 
had annulled his laws, as made by violence ; would 
they now consent to restore them ? They bad de¬ 
creed him to have embezzled live millions of money: 

' could such a waste be absolved from a charge of 
frfind? That immunities, priesthoods, kingdoms, 
had been sold by him; could those bargains be 
confirmed which their decrees had made void’*.® 
That if they should grant him the farther Gaul and 
an army, what would it be else but to defer the 
War, not to make peace ? nay, not only to prolong 
rite war, but to yield him the victory'. Was it for 
this (says he) that we have put on the robe of war, 
taken arms, sent out all the youth of Italy, that, 
with a most flourishing and numerous army, we 
should send an embassy at last for peace ? and 
must I bear a part in that embassy, or assist in 
that council, where, if I differ from tlie rest, the 
people of Rome can never know it ? so that what¬ 
ever concessions are made to Antony, or whatever 
mischief he may do hereafter, it must be at the 
hazard of my credit.” He then shows, ” that it 
an embassy must needa be sent, he, of all men, 
was the most improper to be employed in it; that 
he had ever been against any eihbassy; was the 
mover of their taking the habit of war ; was always 
for the severest proceedings both against Antony 
and bis associates : that all that party looked upon 
him as prejudiced; and Antony wotild be ofFenderi 
at the sight of him That if they did not trouble 
themselves how Antony might take it, he begged 
them at least to spare him the pain of seeing Antony, 
which he should never be ablo-to bear: who, in a 
speech lately to his parricides, when he was distri¬ 
buting rewards to the boldest of them, had promised 
Cicero’s estate to Petissius: that he should never 
endure the sight of L. Antony, whose cruelty he 
could not have escaped, but by the defence of his 
walls and gates, and the zeal of his native town: 
that thongh he might be able to command himself, 
and dissemble his uneasiness at the sight of Antony, 
rad his crew, yet some regard should he had to his 
life,—^not that he set any value upon'it himself, but 
it ought not to be thought despicable by the senate 
and peo{^ of Rome : since, if he did not deceive 
himself, it was he who, by his watchings, cares, and 
votes, had managed matters so that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to do 
them any harms. That if his life had been oft 
attempted at home, where the fidelity of his friends 
and the eyes of all Rome were his guard, what might 
he not apprehend from so long a journey ? that there 
were three roads from Rome,to Modena,—the Fla- 
minian, along the upper sea; the Aurelian, along 
the kitrer j the Cass ian, in the middle : that they 
fc PhIL ill. a c Ibid. 4. 
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were ail of them beset by Antony’s allies; his own 
utter enemies; the Cassian, by Lehto-; the; Piami- 
hian, by Ventidius; the AureUan, by the wholb 
Clodian family'*. Iliat he would stay tiierefore in 
the city, if the senate would give leave. Which waa 
his proper seat, his watch, and station : that others 
might enjoy camps, kingdoms, military commands ; 
he would take care of the city and thS aiikirs at 
home, in partnership with them ; that he did not 
refuse the charge, but it was the people who refused 
it for him: for no man was less timorous, though 
none more cautious than he. That a statesman 
ought to leave behind him a reputation of glory in 
dying ; not the reproach of error and folly. Who 
(says he) does not bewail the death of Trebonius ? 
yet there are some who say, thongh it is hard indeed 
to say it, that he is the less to be pitied for not 
keeping a better guard against a base and detestable 
villain: for wise men tell us, that he who professes 
to guard the lives of others ought, in the first-place, 
to keep a guard upon his own*. That if he should 
happen to escape all the snares of the road, that 
Antony’s rage was so furious that he would never 
suffer him to return alive from the congress. That 
when he was a young volunteer in the wars of Italy, 
he was present at a conference of Cn. Pompey, the 
consul, and P. Vettius, the general of the Marsi, 
held between the two camps; there was no fear, no 
suspicion, nor any violent hatred on either side: 
that there was an interview likewise between Sylla 
and Scipio, in their civil wars, where, though faith 
was not strictly observed, yet no violence was 
offered'*. But the case was different in treating 
with Antony, where, if others could be safe, he at 
least could not: that Antony would never come 
into their camp, much less they into his: that if 
they transacted affairs by letter, his opinion would 
always be one and the same,—to reduce everything 
to the will of the senate ; that this would be misre¬ 
presented to the veterans as severe and perverse, 
and might excite them perhaps to some violence. 
Let my life, therefore, (says he,) be reserved to the 
service of my country as long as either dignity or 
nature will allow : let my death fail by the necessary 
course of fate; or, if 1 must meet it sooner, let me 
meet it with glory. Since the republic then, to 
speak the most moderately, has no occasion for this 
embassy, yet, if I can undertake it with safety, I 
will go ; and in this whole affair will govern myself 
entirely, fathers, not by a regard to my own danger, 
but to the service of the state ; and, after the most 
mature deliberation, will resolve to do that which 1 
shall judge to be most useful to the public interest.” 

Thongh he did not absolutely refuse.the emjdoy- 
ment, yet he dissuaded it so stirongly that the thing 
was w^Iiy’dropped; rad Prasa, about the end of 
the month, marched away towards Gaul, at the head 
of his new-rais^ army, in order to join Hirtius rad 
Octaviu% and krithout farther delay to attempt a 
decisive battle with Antony' for the delivery of D. 
Bratus. ' ' 

Antony, at the same time, while he was perplex¬ 
ing the.epunsek of the senate by the intrigaes of 
his friends, was radeavouring also by his tetters to 
shake: the resolution of Hirtius and Octavius, and 
draw them wF from the cause whidk they were now; 
serving $ bat their answers seem to hare been ihort 
and firin, referring Jum constantly to ihe authority 
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of i^e Miutte;) jcti ,a 8 things were now drawing 
towards a crisif, be.; made, one effort more tipon 
themapd in the foVowing' expostalatory letter 
reptoadied them g^at freedom for deserting 
their ..true interest, and snifering themselves to be 
duped and drawn in by Cicero to revive the Fom- 
peiim cause, and establjsh a power which in the 
end would destroy them., 

Antonitu to Hirtim and Casar. 

Upon the news of Trebonius’s death, I was 
equally affected both wiih joy and with grief. It 
was matter of real joy to me to see a villain suffer 
the vengeance due to the ashes of the most illus¬ 
trious cd men ; and that within the circle of the cur¬ 
rent year the divine providence has displayed itself 
by the punishment of parricide, inflicted already on 
- some, and ready to fall upon the rest. But on the 
other hand, it is a subject of just grief to me that 
Dolabella should be declared an enemy because he 
has kilted a murderer ; and that the son of a buffoon 
riionld be dearer to the people of Rome than Ciesar, 
the father of his country ; but the cruellest reflec¬ 
tion of all is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Caesar’s 
favours, and left by him in a condition which you 
yourself wonder at, and you too, young man, who 
owe eveiything to his name, are doing all which is 
in your power that Dolabella may be thought justly 
.condemned ; that this wretch be delivered from the 
uege ; and Cassius and Bratus be invested with all 
power. You look ujton the present state of things 
as people did n{ion the past, call I’oinpey’s camp 
the senate ; have made the vanquished Ciiiero your 
captain ; atre strengthening Macedonia with armies ; 
have given Africa to Varus, twice a prisoner ; have 
sent Cassius into Syria; suffered Casca to act as 
tribune; suppressed the revenues of the Julian 
Luperci; aboiished the colonies of veterans, estab¬ 
lished by law and the decree of the senate; promise 
to restore to the people of Marseilles what was taken 
from them by right of war ; forget that a Pompeian 
was incapable of any dignity by llirtius’s 

law; have supplied Brutus with Appuleius’s money j 
applauded the putting to death Poctus and Mene- 
deraus, Caesv’s /riends, whom he made free of the 
city ; took no nof^ce of Theoporapus, when strip{ied 
and banished by Trebouius he fled to Alexandria: 
you see Ser. Galba in your com)), armed with the 
same poniard with which be stabbed Cussar ; have 
enlist^ my soldiers and other veterans on pretence 
of destroying those who killed Csesar, and then em¬ 
ploy them, before they know what they are doing, 
against their quaestor, or their general, or their 
cqmrades. What have you not done which Pompey 
himself, were he alive, or his sou, if be could, would 
not do F In short, yon deny that any peace can be 
made, unlesg I s^t £rui;us at liberty, or supply him 
with provisions ; can ibis please tliose veterans who 
have not yet declared ^;lmmselv«g ? for as to your 
part, you have sold yourselves to the flatteries and 
poisoned honours of the senate. But you come, 

r ou say, to preserve .the troops which are besieged. 

am not against their being saved, or going wherever 
you please, if th^ will hut leave iiim to ))erish who 
has deserved it write ine word, that the men¬ 
tion of concord has been, revived in the senate, 
five consular ambassadors appointed: it is hard to 
believe that those who have driven me to this extre¬ 
mity, when I offered the fairest conditions, and was 


willing to remit totoo P’d’^ of them, shpuld do 
anything with moderqrioQ or btunanity: nor is. it 
probable that the game men, who voted Dolabella 
an enemy for a mostlaudabte act) can ever forgive 
me, who am in the same sentiments vrith him. 
Wherefore it is your business to reflect which of the 
two is the more eligible or more useful to our com¬ 
mon interest; to revenge thc.deathof Trebonius, or 

Caesar: and which the, more equitable; for us t» 
act against each other,, that thp PomjpeiBn cause, so 
often defeated, may recover ititelf; or to join pur 
forces, lest we become at last the sport of ohr ehe- 
mies ; who, which of us soever may hahpen to fhll, 
are sure to be the gainers. iEiut fortune has hitherto 
prevented that spectacle; unvrilling fjp see two 
armies, like members of the same body, fighting 
against each other, and Cicero all the whHe, lihc .a 
master of gladiators, matching us, and ordcring tbe 
combat; who is so far happy, as to have caught 
you with the same bait with which he brags to. have 
caught Cwsar. For my part, 1 am. resolved to suffer 
no affront either to myself or my friends ; nor to 
desert the party which Pompey bated ; nor to see 
tiie veterans driven out of their possessions, and 
dragged one by one to the rack ; nor to break my 
word with Dolabella; nor to violate my leamie with 
LepidU8,a most religious roan; norto betray Platicue, 
the partner of all my counsels. If the Immoriul 
gods support me, as 1 hope toey will, in the pursuit 
of so good a cause, I shall live vrith pleasure ; but 
if any other fate expects me, I taste a joy hqjvcvw 
beforehand in the sure foresight of your puaiish- ' 
ment; fur if the Pomi>eians are so insolent when 
conquered, how much more they will be so vrhen 
conquerors, it will be your lot to feel. In a wdrd, 
this is the sum of my resolution ; 1 can' forgive the 
injuries of my friends, if they themselves are dis¬ 
posed either to forget them, or prepared in coiqunc- 
tion with me to revenge the death of Csesar. 1 
cannot believe that any ambassadors will come; 
when they do, I shall know what they have to de¬ 
mand'.” Hirtius and Csesar, ipsteadof answering 
this letter, sent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to 
make what use of it he thought fit with the senate 
or the peo))le. . 

In this interval’Lepidus wrote a public letter to 
the senate, to exhort them to measures of peace 
and to save the effusion of civil blood, by contriv¬ 
ing some way of reconciling Antony and bis friends 
to the service of their country, wiUrout giving the 
least intimation of his thanks for the public honours 
which they had lately decreed to him. This was 
not at all agreeable to the senate, suid confirmed 
their former jealousy of his disaffection to the 
republic and good understanding. wffh Antony. 
Tliey agreed, however, to a vote proposed by , 
Servilius, “ that Lepidus should be thanked for 
bis love of peace and care of the dtiaens, yet should 
be desired not to trouble himself any further about 
it, but to leave that affair to them, who thought 
that there could be no peace unl^jis Antony should 
lay down hht arms and s«e This latter 

gave Antony's friends a fresh handle to renew their ' 
instances for a treaty, for the sake ol obliging 
Lepidus, who had it in his power, , they said, to 
force them to itwhich put Cicero once more to 
the trouble of confuting and exposing all their ; 
arguments. He: told them, ” that he was ever 
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afraid from the first lest an insidious offer of peace 
should damp the common zeal for the recovery of 
their liberty. That whoever delighted in discord, 
and the blood of citizens, ought to be expelled 
from the society of human-kind ; yet it was to be 
considered whether there were not some wars 
wholly inexpiable, where no peace could be made, 
and where a treaty of peace was but a stipulation 
of slavery”. That the war now on foot was of 
this sort, undertaken against a set of men who 
were natural enemies to society, whose only plea¬ 
sure it was to oppress, plunder, and murder their 
fellow-creatures,—and to restore such to the city 
was to destroy the city itself”. That they ought i 
to remember what decrees they had already made i 
against them, such as bad never been made against 
a foreign enemy or any with whom there could be 
peace. That since wisdom as well as fortitude 
was expected from men of their rank, tliough these 
indeed could hardly be separated, yet he was wil¬ 
ling to consider them separately and follow what 
wisdom the more cautious and guarded of the two 
prescribed. If wisdom then (says he) should com¬ 
mand me to hold nothing so dear as life, to decree 
nothing at the hazard of my head, to avoid all 
danger, though slavery was sure to be the conse¬ 
quence, 1 would reject that wisdom be it ever so 
learned; but if it teaches us to preserve our lives, 
our fortunes, our families, yet so as to think them 
inferior to liberty, to wish to enjoy them no longer 
than we can do it in a free republic, not to part 
with our liberty for them, but to throw them all 
away for liberty, as exposing us only to greater 
mischief without it, 1 would then listen to her 
voice and obey her as a god“. That no man had 
a greater respect for Lepidus than himself; and 
though there had been an old friendship between 
them, yet he valued him not so much for that as 
his services to the public, in prevailing with young 
Pompey to lay down his arms and free his country 
from the misery of a cruel war. That the republic 
had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus,—his 
great nobiUty, great honours, high priesthood ; 
many parts of the city adorned by him and his 
ancestors ; his wife, children, great fortunes, pure 
from any taint of civil blood; no citizen ever hurt, 
many preserved by him,—that such a man might 
err in judgment, but could never wilfully be an 
enemy to his country. That his desire of peace 
was laudable if he could make such a peace for 
them now as when he restored Pompey to them. 
That for this they had decreed him greater honours 
than bad been given before to any man,—a statue 
with a splendid inscription, and a triumph even in 
absence’’. That by good fortune they had managed 
matters so that Pompey’s return might consist 
with the validity of Ccesar’s acts, which for tlie 
sake of peace they had confirmed ; since they had 
decreed to Pompey the five millions and half which 
was raised by the sale of his estates, to enable him 
to buy them again. He desired that the task of 
replacing him in- the possessions of his ancestors 
might be committed to him for his old friendship 
with his father. That it should be bis first care 
to nominate him an augur, and repay the same 
favour to the son which he himself received from 
the fiitherv. That those who had seen him lately 
»> Phli. xiii. 1. "TbuCY" 
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at Marseilles brought word that he was ready to 
come with bis troops to the relief of Modena, but 
that he was afraid of giving offence to the veterans; 
which showed him to be the true son of that father 
who used to act with as much prudence as courage. 
That it was Lepidus’s business to take care not to 
be thought to act with more arrogance than became 
him ; that if he meant to frighten them with his 
army, he should remember that it was the army of 
the senate and people of Rome, not his own'. 
That if he interposed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, but would 
hardly be thought necessary. For though his 
authority was as great with them as that of the 
noblest citizen ought to be, yet the senate was not 
unmindful of their own dignity ; and there never 
was a graver, firmer, stouter senate than the pre¬ 
sent. That they were all so incensed against the 
enemies of their liberty, that no man’s authority 
could repress their ardour or extort their arms 
from them. That they hoped the best, but would 
rather suffer the worst than live slaves*. That 
there was no danger to be apprehended from Le¬ 
pidus, since he could not enjoy the splendour of 
his own fortunes but with the safety of all honest 
men. That nature first makes men honest, but 
fortune confirms them; for though it was the 
common interest of all to promote the safety of 
th« public, yet it was more particularly of those 
who were happy in their fortunes. That nobody 
was more so than Lepidus, and nobody therefore 
better disjiosed ; of which the people saw a re¬ 
markable instance, in the concern which he ex¬ 
pressed when Antony offered a diadem to Ctesar, 
and chose to be his slave rather than his colleague; 
for which single act, if he had been guilty of 
nothing else, he had richly deserved the worst 
punishment. ” ‘ Then after inveighing, as usual, 
against Antony through several pages, he declared 
idl thoughts of jieace with him to be vain, and for 
a fresh proof of it produced bis last letter to 
Hirlius and Octavius, and read it publicly to the 
assembly. “ Not that be thought it worth reading,” 
he says, “ bat to let them see his traitorous views 
openly avowed and confessed by himself.” He 
read it to them paragraph by paragraph, with his 
own comment and remarks upon it; rallying all 
along, with great wit and spirit, “ the rage, the 
extravagance, the inconsistency, the folly, and the 
inaccuracy of each sentence.” On the whole, he 
says, “ that if Lepidus had seen it he would nei¬ 
ther have advised or thought any peace with him 
possible. That fire and water would sooner unite 
than the Antonys be reconciled to the republic. 
That the first and best thing therefore was to con¬ 
quer,—the second to decline no danger for the 
liberty of their country; that there was no third 
thing,_but the last and worst of all, to submit to 
the utmost baseness through a desire of living.” 
For which reasons he declared his concurrence 
with Serviiius in the vote upon Lepidus’s letters, 
and proposed an additional decree, either to be 
joined to the other or published separately, “That 
Pompey the Great, the son of Cnseus, in offering 
bis service and his troops to th*e senate and people 
of Rome, had acted agreeably to the courage and 
zeal of his father and ancestors, and to his own 
virtue, industry, and good disposition to the re- 
“phiriuTa iTbid.T 
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public; and that the thing was grateful and 
acceptable to the senate and people, and would 
hereafter be an honour to himself.’' 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero wished, 
he sent the following short letter to Lepidus, which, 
by the coldness and negligence with which it is 
drawn, seems to be designed to let Lepidus see 
that they were perfectly easy and secure at Rome, 
whatever measures he might think fit to take. 

Cicero to Lepidus. 

“ While, out of the great respect which I bear to 
you, 1 am making it my particular care to advance 
your dignity as much as possible, it was a concern 
I to me to see that you did not think it worth while 
j to return your thanks to the senate for the extraor- 
I dinary honours which tliey have lately conferred 
I upon you, I rejoice, however, that you are so 
! desirous of making peace among citizens. If you 
j can separate that peace from slavery, you will con¬ 
sult both the good of the republic and your own 
i dignitybut if the effect of it be to restore a des- 
I perate man to an arbitrary dominion, I would have 
I you to know that all men of sense have taken a 
I resolution to prefer death to servitude. You will 
! act more wisely, therefore, in my judgment, if you 
; meddle no farther with that affair of peace,—which 
I is not agreeable either to the senate or the people,, 
I or to any honest man: but you will hear enough 
1 of this from others or be informed of it by letters, 
j and will be directed by your own prudence what is 
i the best for you to do. ” “ 

I Plancus too, who commanded in Gaul, and now 
resided near Lyons, at the head of a brave army, 
enforced Lepidus’s advice by a letter likewise to 
j the senate on the same subject of peace,—to which 
i Cicero wrote the following answer:— 

j Cicero to Plancus. 

I “ TThe account which our friend Fumius brought 
of your affection to the republic was highly agree- 
I able both to the senate and people of Rome ; but 
your letter, when read in the senate, did not seem 
to agree with Furnius’s report: for you advised 
us to peace, when your colleague, a man of the 
greatest eminence, was besieged by most infamous 
I plunderers, who ought either to sue for peace by 
laying down their arms, or if they demand it with 
sword in hand, it must be procured by victory, not 
treaty. Rut in what manner your letters, as well 
as Lepidus’s also, were received, you will under¬ 
stand from that excellent man your brother, and 
from Furnius,” &c.* 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above to have 
retreated with seven cohprts to Apollonia, not 
daring to wait for Brutus’s arrival, who was now 
advancing towards him, marched out to Buthrotum 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, in quarters more 
secure and remote : but being overtaken and at¬ 
tacked on his march by a part of Brutus’s army, 
he lost three of his cohorts in the action,—and in 
a second engagement with another body of troops, 
which young Cicero commanded, was entirely 
routed and taken prisoner; which made Brutus 
absolute master of the country without any farther 
opposition’’. This fresh success gave occasion for 
a second letter from Brutus to the senate, of which 
» Ep. Fam. x. S?. » IbidT^ 

r Flut. in Brut 


Cicero makes the following mention : “ Ypur 

letter,” says he, ” which was read in the senate, 
shows the counsel of the general, the virtue of your 
soldiers, the industry of vour officers, and in par¬ 
ticular of my Cicero. If your friends had been 
willing to move the senate upon it, and if it bad 
not fallen into most turbulent times, since the de¬ 
parture of Fansa, some just and proper honour 
would have been decreed for it to the gods. 

The taking C. Antony prisoner put Brutus under 
some difficulty in what manner he should treat 
him. If he set him at liberty, to which he was 
inclined, he had reason to apprehend fresh trouble 
from him, both to himself and the republic ; if he 
kept him prisoner in his camp, he was afraid lest 
some sedition might be raised, on his account and 
by his intrigues, in his own army, or if he put him 
to deatli that it would be thought an act of cruelty, 
which his nature abhorred. He consulted Cicero, 
therefore, upon it by letter. “ C. Antony,” says 
he, “ is still with roe ; but in truth I am moved 
with the prayers of the man, and afraid lest the 
madness of some should make him the occasion of 
mischief to roc. I am wholly at a loss what to do 
with him. If I knew your mind I should be at 
case; for I should think that the best which you 
advised. ’ ’ * Cicero’s advice was to keep him under 
a safe guard till they knew the fate of D. Brutus 
in Modena.’’ Brutus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and seemed much disposed to give 
him his liberty; for which purpose he not only 
wrote to the senate about it himself, but permitted 
Antony to write too, and with the style of procon¬ 
sul, which surprised and shocked all his friends at 
Rome, and especially Cicero, who expostulates 
with him for it in the following terms :— 

“ On the thirt&nth of April (says he) your 
messenger Pilus brought us two letters, the one in 
your name the other in Antony’s, and gave them 
to Serviliias the tribune, he to Corautus the praetor. 
They were read in the senate. Antony proconsul 
raised as much wonder as if it had been Dolabella 
emperor, from whom also there came an express, 
but nobody, like your Pilus, was so hardy as to 
produce the letters or deliver them to the magis¬ 
trates. Your letter was read ; short indeed, but 
extremely mild towards Antony : the senate was 
amazed at it. For my part 1 did not know how 
to act. Should I affirm it to be forged ? What if 
you should own it I Should I admit it to be 
genuine ? that was not for your honour. 1 chose 
therefore to be silent that day. On the next, 
when the affair had made some noise, and Pilus’s 
carriage had given offence, I began the debate, said 
much of proconsul Antony ; Sextius performed 
his part, and observed to me afterwards in private 
what danger his son and mine would be liable to 

• Tuie liters, qus in senatu reoltats sunt, et Impe- 
ratoris consilium ot militum vlrtutem, ot industrium 
tuorum, in qviibus Ciceronis me! declarant. Uuod si tuis 
placuisset de his Uteris referri, et nisi in tempiis tur- 
bulentissiroani post discessum I’anso; Incidissont, bonus 
qnoque Justus ac debitus dlis immurtoUbus decretw. esset. 
—Ad Brut. ii. 7. 

s Antonius adhuc est nobisenm: sed medins fidlus ot 
moveor bominis precibus, et timeo ne ilium aliquorum 
furor exidpiat. Plano icstuo. Quod si scirem quid tibl 
plaoereti sine sollicitudine essom. Id enim optimum esse 
persuosum csset mihi.—^Ad Brut. 11. A 

b Quod me de Antonio consulis; quoad Bmti exitum 
oognurimus, custodiendum puto.—Ibid. 4. 
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i| they had mUy taken np annaagainal a procnimil. 
Yott know the man; he did jiutiM' to the oanae. 
. Otheea alao apoke; but onr friMd XnbeD;topk 
aotioe that your seal was not put to the letter, nor 
any date added, nor had you wiitten about iti aa 
nabal,»to your friends,— 4 rena whioh he maintained 
the letter to be forged; and, in short, con^nced 
the house of it. It is now your part, Brutus, ,to 
' consider the whole state and nature of the, war : 
you are delighted, I perceive, with lenity^ and thiuk 
it the best way of procee^ng. This indeed ia 
generally right, but the proper place of clemency 
is in cases and seasons very different from the 
present: for what are we doing now, Brutus ? 
we see a needy and desperate crew threatening the 
very temples of. the gods, and that the war must 
Necessarily, decide'whether we are to liVe or not. 
Who ia it then whom we are sparing, ot what is it 
that we mean ? Are we, consulting' the safety of 
those who, if they get the better, ace sure not to 
leave the least remains of us ? For what difference 
is there between Dolabella and any one of th« 
three Antonys ! If we spare any of these, we have 
been too severe to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly 
to my advice and authority that the senate and 
people are in this way of thinking, though the 
thing itself indeed also obliged them to it. If you 
do not approve this policy I shall defend your 
opinion, but cannot depart from my own: tlie 
World expects from yon nothing either remiss or 
cruel. It is easy to moderate the matter by se¬ 
verity to the leaders, generosity to the soldiers. ”* 
Cicero bad noW done everything that human 
prudence could do, towards the recovery of the 
republic; for aU that vigour with wliich it wais 
making this lasjt effort for itselCwas entirety owing 
to his counsels and authority. As Antony was the 
most immediate and desperate enemy who threat¬ 
ened it, so he had armed against him the whole 
strength of Italy, and raised np a force sufficient 
to oppress him. Yoiug Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the most formidable to the friends of liberty; 
but from the contrast of their personal interests, 
and their jealousy of each other’s views, Cicero 
managed the opportunity to employ the one to the 
ruin of the other'; yet so aa to provide at the same 
time against any present danger from Octavius, by 
throwing a superiority of power into the bands of 
the consnls, whom, from being the late ministers 
of Caesar’s tyranny, be had gained over to the 
interesta of liberty. But besides the difficulties 
which he had to struggle 'with at home, in bringing 
matters to this point, be had greater discourage¬ 
ments abroad, from the comma^ers of the several 
provinces i they were all promoted to those go¬ 
vernments by Caesar, the proper creatures of his 
power, and the abettors of his tyranny**, and were 
ugw 'full of hopes, either of advancing tUemselVes 
to dominion, or to a share of it ad least, by espous¬ 
ing the cause of some more powerful pretender. 
Men of this turn, at the head of great and veteran 
armies, could not easily be persuaded to submit to 
a senate which they had been taught to despise, or 
to . reduce the military power, wliich had . long 
governed all, to a dependency on the civil. Yet 
Cicero omitted ho pains of exhorting them by 
letters, and inviting them by honoars, to prefer 


e AU Brut It ?. _, 

a tndes tymnnl satellites in Imperils ; Vides 
exenUtoa fat latwe yeteranoe.—Ad Att.'xlv. A I 


the glory of saving thehr country to a|] other viewa 
whatsoever. ThoM'whom; he (hokt distrusted^ and 
for that reason rmost .particutaHy preaaedi were 
Lepidus, R>]lio, aad Planotts, .whb, by the strength 
of thhir armitta, and their ipoSB^ion'of Gkal and 
Spain, were the heM; qualiiM to iserve or distnies 
the republican cause. He had little, hopes of the 
two first, yet managed them so-well, by represent¬ 
ing the strength of the honest party, the imanimity 
of the senate, of the consuls, and all Italy, that he 
forced them «t least) to dissemble their disaffection, 
and make great, professions of their duty; and 
above all, to stand neuter till the aJffairs of Italy 
were decided, on which tlie fate of the republic 
seemed chiefly to depend. Nay, be seems to have 
drawn Plancus entirely into his measures t— as 
appears from his acoo.unt of him to Brutus', and 
from Plancus's own letters, in wiuch he gives the 
strongest assurances of bis fidelity, .and offers to 
lead his troops to the relief of Modena, and. was 
actually upon his march towards it, when be beard 
upon the road of Antony’s defeat.—Not long before 
which, Cicero sent him the following letter. 

Cicero to Ptancus. 

“ Though I understood, from the account of 
our friend Fumius, what your, design and resolution 
was, with regard to the republic, yet, after reading 
'your letters, 1 was able to form a clearer judgment 
of your whole poepose. Wherefore, though the 
fate of the commonwealth depends wholly on one 
battle, which will be decided, 1 believe, when you 
are reading this letter, yet you have acquired great 
applause by the very fame, which was everywhere 
spread, of your good intentions ; and if theie had 
been a consul at Rome, the senate, by decreeing 
some considerable honour to you, would have de¬ 
clared how acceptable your endeavours and prepa¬ 
rations were- But that time is . not only not yet 
past, but was not in my judgment even ripe ; for 
after all, that alone passes with -me for honour 
which is conferred on great men, not for the hopes 
of future, but the experience of past services. If, 
then, there be any republic in which honour can 
have its proper lustre, take my word for H, you 
shall have your share of the greatest; though that 
which can truly be called honour is not an invita¬ 
tion to a temporary, but the reward of an habitual 
virtue. Wherefore, my dear Plancus, turn your 
whole thoughts towards glory—help your country 
—fly to the relief of your colleague—support this 
wonderful consent and concurrence of aU nations : 
you will ever find me the promoter of your coun¬ 
sels, the favourer of your dignity, and on all ooca- 
sions most friendly and faithful to you : for to all 
the other motives of our Union, our mutual, affec¬ 
tion, good offices, old acquaintance, the love df 
our country, which is. now added, makes me prefer 
your life to my own.—Mar. 2pth'.’* 

Plaimus.itt the mean time sent a second letter to 
the senate, to'aasure them of his seal and resolur 
tion to adWe to them, and to acquaint them with 
the steps wbidh he had already taken for their 
service $ upon which they decreed him some extra- 
ordinari honours, at the motion ofl Cioero, who 
sent him the following Bccoun): of itj.- 


> PUknoi ahimum In rempnblioam sgiratllum.l^Ioncs,. 
auxilia,'copia8 ek Uteris ejus. quorum exempiiiin tibi 
minutn arbitirar; pertfloere petulsti.—Ad Bnit. il.' A 
I Fom. X, IpL- 
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• “Though, iOHt of regard to the republic, my 
greatest joy ought to he for your bringing euch 
relief and help to it, ki a time almost of extremity, 
yet may I so embrace you after victo^ and the 
recovery of our liberty, as it is your di^ty that 
gives me the chief part of my pleasure, which 
already is, and ever ■Will be, I perceive, as great as 
possible. For I would ;iiot have you think that 
any letters were ever redd in the senate of greater 
weight than yours; both for the eminent merit of 
your services, and the gravity of your words and 
aentimenta, which was not at all new to me, who 
was BO well acquainted with you, and remembered 
the promises of your letters to me, and understood 
the whole purpose of your counselB from our 
Furnius; but they appeared greater to the senate 
than was expected; not that they ever had any doubt 
of your inclinations, but did not fully understand 
how much you were able to do, or bow far you 
would expose yourself in- the cause. When M. 
Varisidius, therefore, brought me your letters very 
early, on the 7 th of April, I was transported with 
joy upon reading them; and as a great multitude , 
of excellent tatizens were then waiting to- attend I 
my going abroad, I instantly gave them all a part 
of my pleasure. In the mean while our friend 
Munatius, according to custom, came to join me : F 
presently showed, him yonr letter, of which he 
knew nothing before; for Varisidius came first to 
me, as you, he said, bad ordered him : soon after, 
the same Munatius returned'to me with the other 
two letters; that which you had sent to him, and 
that to the senate: we resolved to carry the last 
directly to the pnetor,<Cornutu 3 ,wbo, by the custom 
of our ancestors, sM|>plies the place of the consuls 
in . their i absence. The senate was immediately 
called; and, upon the fame and expectation of 
your letters, -made up a full house. After they 
were read, a scruple of religion was objected to 
Comutos, from the report of the guardians of the 
chickens, that he had not duly consulted the ! 
auspices, which was confirmed likewise by our 
college; so that the -afimr was adjourned to the 
next day. On that day 1 had a great contest about 
your dignity with Servilius, who procured by his 
interest to have his opinion declared the first; but 
the senate left him, and all went the contrary way: 
but when they were coming into my opinion, 
which was deli-vered the second, the tribune Titius, 
at his request, interposed his negative ; and so the 
debate'was put off ^ain to the day following. 
Serviliua came prepared to support bis opposition, 
though against Jupiter himself, in whose temple 
the'thing passed. In wlu^ manner I handled him, 
«id whitit a straggle 1 had to throw off Titins’s 
negative^ I would have you leam rather from 
ot^ people’s letters s take this, however, from 
mine, that the senate could not possibly with 
.more gravity, firmness, and regard to your honour, | 
riian' it did on diis occasion; nor is the senate 
morefriendly to yoU' than the whole city; for the 
body at the-people^ end aU ranks and orders of 
men, woSdeiffUBy united in the defence of the 
republic. Qo on, therefore, es yon have begun, 
and recommend your name to immortality i and 
for ml these things, which, from the vmn badges of 
outward splendour, carry a show of glory, despise 
them; look upon tliem as trifling, transitory. 


perishiug. (True honour i« pteoed aingly in virtue, 
which h iUostrated with most advanta^ by great 
services to Our country; .YOU havB'lSie wist oppor'^ 
tunity for tJiis in the woild} which, riCce yon have 
embraced, persevere, and 'go through with that 
(he rcpttbKc may not oWe feat to you than you to 
the republic. You will find; me’ not only tha 
favourer,- but the advancer of ybur dignity : this I 
take myself to owe, both to -die i^ublic, which_ is 
dearer to me than my life, and to our friendship, 
&c.—April the elevenths." . 

Planctts answered him, not iCng after, to the 
following effect. 

Planeus to Cicero, 

“ It is a pleasure to.me to reflect thali I have 
never promised anything rashly of myself to you; 
nor you, for me to others. In this you have the 
clearer proof of my love, that 1 desire to make yon 
acquainted with my designs before any man else. 
You already see, I hope, that my services to the 
"public will grow greater every day : I promise that 
ypu shall soon be convinced of it. As for me, my 
dear Cicero, may the republic be so delivered by 
my help from its present dangers, as I esteem your 
honours and rewards equal to an immortality ; yet 
were I still without them, 1 would remit nothing 
of my present zeal and perseverance. If, in the 
multitude of excellent dtizens, I do not distineuis^ 
myself by a singular vigour and mdustry, 1 defsire 
no accession to my dignity from yqur favour} hut, 
in truth, I desire nothing at’aU for myself at pre¬ 
sent; nay, am even against it, and willingly make 
you the arbiter both of the time and &e tbii^ 
itself: a citizen can think nothing late or little, 
which is given byfliis country. I passed the Rhone 
with my army by great journeys, on the 26 th of 
April; sent a thousand horse before me by a 
shorter way from Vienna. As for myself, if I am 
not hindered by Lepidus, none shall complain of 
my want of expedition. If he opposes me on my 
road, I shall take my measures from the occasion. 
The troops, which J bring are, for number, kind, 
and fidelity, extremely firm- I beg the continuance 
of your affection, as long as you find yourself 
assured of mine. Adieu*".'' 

Pollio'likewise, whq now commanded the farther 
Spain,'’with three good legions, though he was An¬ 
tony’s particular friend, yet made the strongest pro¬ 
fessions to Cicero of his resolution to defend the 
republic against all invaders. In one of 'his letters, 
after excusing himself for not having written earlier 
and oftener, he says : “ Roth my nature and studies 
draw me to the desire of peace ap4 1%;^ i 
which reason I always lamenfed tb^l^casidn’of 
late war: but as it was not possible for me to be of 
no party, because I had great enemi^ everywhere, 

I ran from that camp ■where 1 could not be safe 
from, the treachery of an enemy, and being driven 
whither I least desired, freely exposed myself tp 
dangers, that I migbt not make a contemptible 
figure . among those of my rank. As for Cmsar 
himself, I loved Iflm with the utmost piety and 
fidelitjF, because he treated me on tlae foot of bis 
oldest friends, though known to him only in the 
freight of bis fortuneif. Wlien I was «t liberty to 
adt after my own mind, I acted so that the best , 
men should most applaud me: what I was com- 
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manded to do, I did so as to show that it was done 
by command, and not by inclination. The unjust 
odium which I suffered on that account has suffi* 
ciently convinced me how sweet a thing liberty is, 
and how wretched is life under the dominion of 
another. If the contest then be, to bring us all 
again under the power of one : whoever that one 
, be, I profess myself his enemy; nor is there any 
danger which 1 would decline, or wish to avoid, 
for the sake of liberty. But the consuls have not, 
either by decree or letters, given me any orders 
what to do. I have had but one letter from 
Pansa since the ides of March, in which he exhorts 
me to signify to the senate that I and my jirmy 
would be in their power; but when Lepidus was 
declaring openly to his army, and writing to every¬ 
body, that be was in the same sentiments with 
Antony, that step would have been wholly absurd 
and improper for me ; for how could 1 get forage 
for my troops against his wiU, in marching through 
his province ? or if 1 had surmounted all other 
difficulties, could I fly over the Alps, which wer« 
possessed by his garrisons ? Nobody will deny 
that I declared publicly to my soldiers, at Corduba, 
that I would not deliver tlie province to any man, 
.unless he were commissioned by the senate. — 
Wherefore you are to look upon roe as one, who, 
in the first place, am extremely desirous of peace, 
and the safety of all the citixens ; in the second, 
prepared to gssert my own and my country’s 
liberty. I am more pleased than you can imagine 
that my friend Gallus is so dear to you : I envy 
i him for walking and joking with you : you will ask, 
perhaps, at what rate I value that privilege : you 
shall know by experience, if ever it be in our power 
to live in quiet^ for I will never stir one step 
from you. I am surprised that you never signiftod 
in your letters bow I should be able to do the most 
service, by sta3ring in the province, or bringing my 
army into Italy. For my part, though to stay be 
more safe, and less troublesome, yet, since I see, 
that in such a time as this there is more want of 
legions than of provinces, which may easily be 
recovered, 1 am resolved, as things now stand, to 
come away with my army.— From Corduba, the 
fifteenth of March'.” 

There are several letters, also still extant, writ¬ 
ten at this time from Cicero to Comificius, who 
governed Africa, exhorting him in the same man¬ 
ner to firmness in the defence of the republic, and 
to guard his province from all invaders who should 
attempt to extort it from him ; and this man, after 
all, was the only commander who kept his word 
with him, and performed his part to his country, 
and lost his life at last in maintaining that province 
in its allegianca to the republic'^. 

P. ServiliuB, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the senate, was a person of great 
rank and nobility ; had been consul with J. Caesar, 
in the beginning of the civil war ; the son of that 
Servilins, who, by his conquests near mount Taurus, 
obtained the surname of Isauricus. He affected 
the character of a patriot; but having had a par¬ 
ticular friendship with Antony, was much courted 
by that party, who took the advantage of his 
vanity, to set him up as a rival to Cicero in the 
management of public affairs, in which he frequently 
obstructed Cicero’s measures, and took a pride to 
> £p. Fom. X. 31. 

k Bp. Fam. zii. 34, dec.; App. iv. 631: I>io, xlvUL .307. 


thwart and disappoint whatever he proposed: 
Cicero had long suffered this with patience, out of 
regard to the public service, till, provoked by his 
late opposition in the affair of Plancus, he could 
not forbear treating him with an unusual severity 
and resentment, of which he gives an account in a 
letter to Brutus. 

Cicero to Brutus, 

" Prom Plancus’s letters, of which a copy, I 
imagine, has been sent to you, you will perceive 
his excellent disposition towards the republic, with 
the condition of his legions, auxiliaries, and whole 
forces. Your own people have informed you, I 
guess, by this time, of the levity, inconstancy, and 
peryietual disaffection of your friend Lepidus; who, 
next to his own brother, hates you, his near rela¬ 
tions, the most. We are anxious with an expec¬ 
tation which is now reduced to the last crisis ; all 
our hopes are fixed on the delivery of D. Brutus ; 
for whom we have been in great apprehension. 
For iny part, 1 have business enough on my hands 
at home with the madman Servilius, whom I have 
endured longer than became my dignity ; but 1 did 
it for the sake of the republic, lest I should give 
the disaffected a leader not well affected indeed 
himself, yet noble to resort to, which nevertheless 
they still do. But I was not for alienating him 
wholly from the republic ; 1 have now put an end 
to my forbearance of him, for be began to be so 
insolent that he looked upon no man as free. But 
in Plancus’B debate he was strangely mortified ; 
and after two days’ «;ontest was so roughly handled 
by me, that he will be the modester, I dare say, 
for the future. In the midst of our contention on 
the nineteenth of April, 1 had letters delivered to 
me in the senate from our friend Lentulus in Asia, 
with an account of Cassius, the legions, and Syria, 
which when I read presently in public, Servilius 
sunk, and many more besides ; for there are some 
of eminent rank who think most wickedly: but 
Servilius was most sensibly chagrined, for the 
senate’s agreeing to my motion about Plancus. The 
part which he arts is monstrous'.” 

'fhe news wiiich is mentioned in this letter to 
have been sent by Lentulus, of Cassius’ success, 
was soon after confirmed by particular letters to 
Cicero, from Brutus and Cassius themselves ; sig¬ 
nifying, " that Cassius had possessed himself of 
Syria before Dolabella had arrived there : that the 
generals, L. Marcus and Q. Crispus had given up 
their armies to him : that a separate legion under 
Ctecilius Bassos had submitted to him against the 
will of their leader : that four other legions, sent 
by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the assistance of 
Dolabella, under his lieutenant Allienus, had all 
declared for himand lest the first letter should 
miscarry, as they often did, from such a distaqce, 
by passing through the enemy’s quarters, Cassius 
sent him a second, with a more full and distinct 
account of all particulars. 

Cassius, Proconsul, to his friend M. Cicero. 

“It you are in health, it is a pleasure to me ; I 
am also very well. 1 have rea^ your letter in which 
I perceived your wonderful affection for me; for 
you not only wish me well, which indeed you have 
always done, both for my own sake and the 
1 Ad Brut. li. 3. 
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republic's, but entertain an uncommon concern and 
solicitude for me. Wherefore, as I imagined, in 
the first place, that you would think it impossible 
for me to sit still and see the republic oppressed ; 
and in the second, that whenever you supposed me 
to be in action, yon would be solicitous about my 
safety and success; so, as soon as I was master of 
the legions which Allienus brought from Egypt, I 
immediately wrote to you, and sent several ex- 
presses to Rome : I wrote letters also to the senate, 
but forbade the delivery of them till they had been 
first shown to you. If these letters have not 
reached you, 1 make no doubt but that Dolabella, 
who, by the wicked murder of Trebonius, is mas¬ 
ter of Asia, has seized my messengers and inter¬ 
cepted them. I have all the armies which were in 
Syria under my command ; and having been forced 
to sit still awhile, till I had discharged my pro¬ 
mises to them, am now ready to take the field. I 
beg of you to take my honour and interests under 
your especial care : for you know that 1 have never 
refused any danger or labour for the service of my 
country : that by your advice and authority 1 took 
arms against these infamous robbers: that 1 have 
not only raised armies for the defence of the repub¬ 
lic and our liberty, but have snatched them from 
the hands of the most cruel tyrants ; which if Do¬ 
labella had seized before me, he would have given 
fresh spirit to Antony’s cause, not only by the^ 
approach, but by the very fame and expectation of 
his troo])s : for which reasons take my soldiers, I 
beseech you, under your protection, if you think 
them to have deserved well of the state ; and let 
none of them have reason to repent that they have 
preferred the cause of the republic to the hopes of 
plunder and rapine. Take care, also, as far as it 
is in your power, that due honour be paid to the 
emperors Murcus and Crispns : for Bassus was 
miserably \iiiwiHing to deliver up his legion ; and 
if his soldiers had not sent a dejiutation to me in 
spite of him, would have held out Apamea against 
me, till it could be taken by force. I beg this of 
you, not only for the sake of the republic, which of 
all things was ever the dearest to you, but of our 
fri(uidship also, which I am confident has a great 
weight with you. Take my word for it, the army 
which I have is the senate’s, and every honest 
man’s, and above all, yours : for by hearing perpe- 
tually of your good disposition, they have conceived 
a wonderful affection for you ; and when they come 
to understand that you make tlieir interests your 
special care, they will think themselves indebted 
to you for everything. Since I wrote this, I have 
heard that Dolabella is come into Cilicia with all 
his forces : I will follow him thither, and take care 
that you shall soon be informed of what I have 
done. I wish only that my sacoess may be answer- 
able to my good intentions. Continue the care of 
youy health and your love to me'".” 

Brutus, who bad sent this good news before to' 
Cicero, as well as to his mother and sister Tertia, 
charged the latter not to make it public till they 
had first consulted Cicero, whether it was proper 
to do so or not". He was afraid lest the great 
prosperity of Cassius might give umbrage to the 
Ceesarian party, and raise a jealousy in the leaders 
vt Kp, Fam. xii. 12; it. ibid. 11. 

a Ego BCripsl ad Tertiam aororem et matrom, no priua 
edoretit boo, quod optlme ac felicisalme geosit Cassius, 
quam tuum oonsUtum oognoviasent.—Ad Brut. 11. 5 


who were acting against Antony, that the repub¬ 
lican interest would grow toio strong for them. 
But Cicero sent him word, that the news was 
already known at Rome before his letters arrived ; 
and though there was some ground for his appre¬ 
hensions, yet on the whole they thought it more 
advisable to publish than to suppress it®. 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the senate by his 
letters, expresses, and exhortations, was perpe¬ 
tually exciting aU who had power or command in 
any part of the empire, to ^he common defence of 
their liberty!’ ; and for his pains, had all the rage 
and malice of the factious to struggle with at home. 
These were particularly troublesome to him at this 
time,-by spreading false reports every day from 
Modena, of Antony’s success, or what was more 
to be apprehended, of his union with the consuls 
against D. Brutus ; which raised such a terror 
through the city, that all honest men were prepar¬ 
ing to run away to Brutus or Cassius *>. Cicero 
however was not disheartened at it, but in the gene¬ 
ral consternation appeared cheerful and easy ; and, 
as he sends word to Brutus, had a perfect confidence 
in the consuls, while the majority of his friends 
distrusted them; and from the number and firm¬ 
ness of their troops, had but little doubt of their 
victory, if ever they came to a battle with Antony'. 
But what touched him more, sensibly was a story, 
kept up for some days with great industry, that 
he had formed a design to make himself master of 
the city and declare, himself dictator; and would 
appear publicly with the fasces within a day or 
two. The report, as groundless as it was, seems 
to have disturbed him ; but when Appuleius, the 
tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking pains 
to confute it, and justify him in a speech to the 
pewle, they all (tried out with one voice, that 
Cirero had never done, nor designed to do any¬ 
thing, but what was the best and most beneficial to 
the republic"i this gave him some comfort; but 
what brought him much greater was, the certain 
news of a victory gained over Antony at Modena, 
which arrived within a few hours after Appuleius’s 
speech'. 

The siege of Modena, which lasted near four 
months, was one of the most memorable in all 
anti({uity, for the vigour both of the attack and 
the defence. Antony had invested it so closely and 
posted himself so advantageously, that no succours 

“ Video to veritum esso, id iiuod vorendum fult, ne 
animi iMirtiiun Caosaris—vobementer commoverentur. Bed 
nntcNiiium tiias litcras aecepimus, audita res erat et par- 
vulRitta.—Ad Rrut. ii. 6. 

p Mein literis, nieis nunciis, meis (M>hortationibus, omnes, 
qui uiiique cssent, ad patriee pnesidium exoltatos.—^Phil. 
xiv. 7. 

1 Triduo vero aut quatridno—timore qaodam perculsa 
oivitas tota ad to sc cum (xmjugibus et liberis effwdebat. 
—Ad Brut. 3; Kp. Fam. xii. 0. 

' Tristos enini do Bruto nostro litereo, nunoiique alfcre- 
bantur, me quidem non maxime conturbabont. His enim 
exercitibus, ducibusque quos habemus, nullo modo poto- 
ram diffidera Neque assentiebar major! parti b<miinum. 
Fidem enim consulnm non condemnabam, quie suspccta 
vehementer erat. Besiderabam nonnuliie in rebus pry- 
dentlom et celeritatem.—Ad Brut. ii. 1. 

• Itaque P. Appuleius—doloris inoi oonoi(mom habnit 
maximam—in qua, cum mo—liberare suspioione /asaivm 
vellet; una vooo omwta concio declaravit, nihil esso a me 
unquam de re{iublioa nisi optimo cogitatum.—Phil. xiv. 6. 

* Post banc conoionem duabiis tribusve borie optatia- 
simi nuntil et liters venerunt.—Ibid. 
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conid b« thrcmn into it ; and Brutiu, tbough 
redaoed to tbe utmost straits^ defended it still nitib 
the greatest resolation. I^e old writers hate 
recorded some-stratagems which are said to have 
been put in practice on this ocoeuion: ** how Hir- 
tina provided men ridlled in diving, -with letters 
written on lead, to pass into the tower under the 
river which runs through it; till Antony obstructed 
‘that passage by nets and straps placed under water ; 
which gave occasion to another contrivance, of 
sending their intelligence backwards and forwards 
by pigeons”.” 

Pansa was now upon the point of joining Hirtius 
-with four legions of new levies, which he brought 
from Rome; but-when he was advanced within a 
few miles of Hirtius’s camp, Antony pri-vately 
drew out some of his best troops, with design to 
surprise him on the road before that union, and to 
draw him, if possible, to an engagement against 
his will. We have a particular account of the 
action, in a letter to Cicero from Ser. Galba, one 
of the conspirators against Ctesar, who bore a 
principal pari and command in it. 

Gallia to Cicero, 

“ On the fifteenth of April, the day on which 
Pansa was to arrive in Hirtius’s camp, (in whose 
cbmpany I was, for I went a hundred miles to 
meet him, on purpose to hasten his march) Antony 
drew out two of his legions, the second and thirty- 
fifth, and two praetorian cohorts ; the one his own, 
the other Silanus’s, with pari of the Evocati”, and 
cama forward towards us, imagining that we had 
nothing but four legions of new levies. But in the 
night, to secure our march to the camp, Hirtius 
had sent us the Martial legion which I used to 
I command, and two praetorian chhorts. As soo« as 
Antony’s horse 'appeared in sight, neither the 
Martial legion nor me prstorian cohorts could be 
restrained from attacking them ; so that when we 
could not hold them in, we were obliged to follow 
them against our wills. Antony kept his forces 
within Castel-Francor; and being unwilling to Itave 
it known that he bad his legions with him, showed 
only his horse and light-armed foot. When Pansa 
saw the Martial legion running forward against 
his orders, he commanded two of the new-raised 
legions to. follow him. As soon as we got through 
the Btraiti of the morass end the woods, we drew 
up the twrive cohorts in order of battle. The 
other two legions were not yet come up. Antony 
immediately brought kU his troops out of the village 
ranged likewise in order of battle, and without 
delay engaged us. At first they fought so briskly 
on both sides, that nothing could possibly be 
fiercer: though the right wing, in which I was, 
with eight cohorts of the Martial legion, put An¬ 
tony’s thirty-fifth legion to flight at the first onset, 
and pursued it above five hundred paces from the 
place where the action b^ah : wherefori observihg 

» Froatia. Do Stzaiagcau. UL 13; PUn. Hist. Nat x. 37. 
pio, p. pa, 

X The evocati pwe a choice body of vet^ao soldiers, 
^o, after their dlsmfnion from servioo, being yet vigorous 
and fit ftr war,.were Invited it again, as a sort of vblun- 
tSMV, by tkewwlmlor geheral, and dlstbignished from'tbe 
tobt by peonlia^ j^vOeges. 

- rAd'fhnUm-fialkwuiniUeweallcilCitreel-jenineo.asmaU 
village on the fEmaiaa-way between Modena and Bologna. 
—Clnv«r. Ital. Ant. o. S8. 


the enemy’s horse attempting to surround our 
whig, I began to retreat;* and ordered the light- 
anned trOops to make‘ head against the Moorish 
horse, and prevent their coming upon us behind. 
In the meanwhile 1 pereeived-myself in the midst 
of Antony’s meo; and Antony himself but a little 
way behind me: upon which, -witii my shield thrown 
over my shoulder, I pushed on my horse with all t 
speed towards the new legion that was coming 'to¬ 
wards us from the camp i and whilst Antony’s men 
were pursuing me, and ours by mistake throwing 
javelins at me, I was preserved, I know not bow, 
by being presently known to our soldiers. Caesar’s 
praetorian cohort sustained the fight a long time 
on the'.£miUan road: but our left wing, which 
was the weaker, eonsisting of two cohorts of the 
Martial legion, and the prsstoriaa of Hirtius, began 
to give ground, being surrounded by Antony’s 
horse, in which he is very strong. When all our 
ranks had made good their retreat, I retreated 
myself the last to our camp. Antony, as the con¬ 
queror, fancied that he could take it; but upon 
trial lost many of his men in the attempt, without 
being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius in the mean 
time, hearing of the 'engagement, marched out 
with twenty veteran cohorts, and meeting Antony 
on his return, entirely routed and put to flight his 
whole army, in the very same place where they 
had fought before at Castel-Franco. About ten 
at night Antony regainetl bis camp at Modena, , 
with all his horse. Hirtius retired to that camp 
which Pansa had quitted in the morning, and where 
he left the two legions which Antony attacked. ; 
Thus Antony has lost the greater part of his 
veteran troops, yet not without some loss of our 
prmtorimi cohorts and the Martial legion : we took 
two of Antony's eagles and sixty standards, and 
have gained a considerable advantage'.” 

Besides this letter frotn Galba, there came letters 
also severally, from the two consuls and Octavius, 
confirming the other account, with the addition 
of some farther particulars ; that Pansa, fighting 
bravely at the head of his troops, had received two 
dangerous wounds, and was carried off the field to 
Bologna: that Hirtius bad scarce lost a single man: 
and that to animate his soldiers tlie better, he took 
up the eagle of the fourth legion and carried it 
forward himself: that Ctesar was left to the guard 
of their camp ; where he was attacked likewise by 
another body of the enemy, whom he repulsed 
with great loss*. Antony reproached him after¬ 
wards with running away from this engagement in 
such a fright, that he did not appear i^ain till two 
days after, and without his horse or general’s 
habit: but the .account just mentioned was given 
by Cicero from letters thri were read to the senate, 
in which Hirtius declared him to have acted with 
the greatest courage*'. 

* Kp. Pam. X. 30. 

• Com—iplii in primls Pansa pngnaret, dutfhus yMriou- 
loBis vubuoribus'acxieptit, sublatin s pnolio.—‘Phil, xlv. 9. . 

Birtius ipse, aquilam ({uartw legionts euni Ihferrat, qua j, 
nullhu pulohriorem speciem impawtoria aoaepimns,' ,oum 
tribua Aatonii legionibua, equitatuque oonflixit.-4bid. 10. 

Oennr-adolssoens maxiini anind, nt .verisslme-seriblt'. 
Hirtius, oastoa multanim legionum paimts oobjoa^ibus 
tutatus est, seoundumque pWelium liMit.-.>Ud.i; Appian. 

Ui. fl?l. 

b Prime prwlio Antonins eom fugisM aoribit, ad sine 
paludamento equoque post Wduum demun; sppiirnissa.— j 
Buet. in.f Ang. 10. I 
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I TltB am* ixms^wl Rome op; tbe iitutaiitietb lof 
April, #her». it iliaiaad aa isoredible jof {‘aM tbe 
gileater, aie late terran wBiob 

tiiejt ;bad raffered Mm aontary v^oitB. The 
iwhde body.'of the > people dsiemblied preaently 
ahoat Cicero’s beos^ ana carried Mm in-a kind 
MaiAph to the cspitol, whence, on their return, 
they, placed him in the rostra, to give them an 
account of the -victory; end then conducted him 
home with infinite a«;ianiattOD8 t so that in a letter 
,upon itito Brutus, he says, that be reaped on that 
day the fnll.fruit of all his toils, if there be any 
friiit in true and solid glory <=. 

‘ The day following the senate was summoned 
by M. Cornutus, the preetor, tO' deliberate, on the 
letters of the consuls and Octavius. Servilius’s 
opinion was, “ that the city should now quit the 
sagum, and take the common gown again; and 
that a public thanksgiving should be decreed jointly 
to the honour of the consuls and Octavius. Cicero 
spoke next, and declared strongly against quitting 
the sagum, till D. Brutus was first delivered from 
the Siegel tbat.it would be ridiculous' to put it ofiT 
' till they should tee him in safety, for whose sake 
. they had put it on ; that the motion for quitting it 
flowed from envy to D. Brutus : to deprive him of 
the glory that it would be to his name, to have it 
delivered to posterity that the people of Rome 
had put on the sagum for the danger, and resumei^ 
the gown for the preservation of one citizen. He 
advised them therefore to continue in their former 
mind, of thinking the whole danger and stress of 
j the war to depend on D. Brutus, and though there 
‘ was reason to hope that he was already safe, or 
I would shortly be so, yet they should reserve the 
I fruit of that hope to feet and the event, lest they 
should be found too hasty in. snatching the favour 
of the gods, or foolish in contemning the power 
of fortune^,” Then as to the decree of the thanks¬ 
giving, he urges Servilius with omitting two things 
in his vote, which ought necessarily to have accom¬ 
panied it: 'the giving Antony the title of enemy, 
and their own generals, of emperors.. “ The swords 
of our soldiers are dyed,” says he, “ or rather 
moistened only as yet, with blood; if it was the 
blood of enemies, it was an act of themtmost piety : 
if of citizens, the most detestable wickedness; how 
long then ahall he, who has ontdone all enemies 
in viUany, go without the name of enemy ? He 
k. now waging an inexpiable war with four consuls, 
nith the senate and people of Rome ; denounces, 
plagues,, devastation, the rack and toirttures to us 
all c ooitfeesea that Dolabella’s horrid act, which 
.ho barbarians would own, -was done by bis adviee ; 

I declares what he would have done to this city, by 
the calamity of the people of Parma; honest and 
excellent men, firm to the interests of the senate 
and people, whom L. Antony, the portent and dis¬ 
grace of hia species, put to death by all the methods 
of crholiy'^.’’ That Hannibal was never so barba- 
rons to pof city, as Antony to Parma. He conjures 
them '(ri.jremqmher .ho# niuch they had all been 
terrified! for.tarO days past by -villanous reports 

V Cum beAsmot dielne <muitem ao peopa trinmphantem 
populUB gomsniaiij to Capltollnm domo tutorit? domum 
Inda raduzanh-^f^ zlv. & 

Quo quidom die magnonun tnaDnim latwrnm,—fruetum 
oepi maaiUnUn; el modo eat aliquia fiuotua ex aoUda 
vwoque (loria, ieo^^-Ad Brut, a i 
d PhiL xiv. 1, *. 


spread ahoiiit Bteicity, imd were expecting either ■: 
wrebebedi deaiJi nit huaentable flight, and could 
Oiey acraple td ieaB Rtose men enmiet, from whom 
they feared aucb idfeadflil'things? He then pro.< 
posedito enlarge rim number of days of the thanks- 
giving, since it was not tb.be decreed tp one, but 
to three generals jointlywhom, ht the first 
place, he would ^vte the .title of emperorsf since 
there bad not been a snpj^Hcatlon. decreed vrithout 
it for twenty years past, so that Servilius ahould 
not either have decreed it at. all, or allowed the 
usual honour to those, to whom even new and 
unusual honours were due ^ t That If, according 
to the present custom, the title of emp^or was 
commonly given for killing a thousand ortWO'Of | 
-Spaniards, Ganis, or Thracians, how could they || 
refuse it now when so many legions were routed, 
and such a multitude slain ? for with what honours, 
(says he) and congratulations, should our deliverers 
themselves be received into this temple, when yes¬ 
terday, on the account of what they hove done, 
the people of Rome carried me into the capitol in 
a kind of triumph ? for that, after dl, is a just 
and real triumph, when, by the general voice of 
the city, a public testimony is given to those Who . 
have deserved well of the commonwealth. For if, 
in the common joy of the whole city , they congra¬ 
tulated me singly, it is a great declaration of their 
judgment: if they thanked me, atill greater; if 
both, nothing can be imagined more glorious 
that he was forced to say so much of himself 
against his will, by the strange envy and injuries 
which he had lately suffered: that the insolence 
of the factious, as they all knew, bad raised a 
report and suspicion upon him, of his aiming at a 
tyranny, though his whole life had been spent in 
defending the repablic from it ; as if he, who had 
destroyed Catiline for that vgry crime, was of a ^ 
sudden become a Catiline bimselfr. Th^ if die 
report had found credit in the city, their design 
was, by a sudden assault upon bis person, as upon 
a tyrant, to have taken away his life. That the 
thing itself was manifest, and the whole affair 
should he laid open in proper time. That he bad. 
said all tMs not to purge himself to them, to 
whom he should be sorry to want an apology, but 
to admonish certain persons of jejune and narro^ 
minds, to look upon the virtue of excellent mti> 

' zens as the object of their imitation, not of their 
envy, since the republic was a wide, field, where 
the course of glory was open to mapy**.,- That if 
any man contested with him the firtt place in the 
government, he acted foolishly, if he meant to do 
it by opposing vice to virtue : that as the race was 
gained by running the fastest, so virtue was only 
to be conquered by a superior virtue; that ftey 
could never get the better of him by 'bad vote#— 
by good ones perhaps they might—and he himself 
should he- glad of it ; that the people of Rome 
. were perpetually inquiriug, bow men of their 
rank voted and acted ? and formed their ju^- 
ment of them adcordingly. That they all remem¬ 
bered, how in December last he was the'author 
of the first stem towards. recovering their liberty; 
hW from the. 1 st of Joduary he had been cohti- 
nuatly Iwatohitm oyer the safetjr of the emmmon- 
weaitb: how his house and; hi# eara were open 
day end night to the advicea and informations of 


* IMfLA 


» PhH. xlv. *. 


f Ibid. S. 


b Ibid. 6. 
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aU Who came' ta hinix. How his opinion always 
was, against an embassy to Antony : how he had 
idways voted him an enemy, and their present 
state, s war, but as ore as he mentioned an enemy or 
a war, the consuls had always dropped his motion, 
from ^e number of those that were proposed', 
which could not however be done in the present 
case, because he, who had already voted a thanks¬ 
giving, had unwarily voted Antony an enemy, 
‘since a thanksgiving had never been decreed but 
against enemies, and never asked or granted in 
what was properly a civiP war : that they should 
either have denied it, or must of course decree 
those to be enemies, for whose defeat it was 
granted.” Then after flourishing on the particular, 
merit of the three generals, Fansa, Hirtius, Octa- ’ 
vius : and showing, how well they had each 
deserved the name (ft emperor, he decrees a 
thanksgiving of fifty days in the name of the three 
jointlyIn the lost place, he proceeds to 
speak of the rewards due to the soldiers, and 
especially of the honours to be paid to those who 
had lost their lives in the defence of their country. 
For these he proposes “ a splendid monument to 
be erected in common to them all, at the public 
charge, with their names and services inscribed 
and in recommending it, breaks out into a kind 
of funeral eulogium upon them :—“ O happy 
death,” says he, ” which when due to nature, was 
4»aid to your country ! for I cannot but look upon 
you as born for your country, whose name is even 
derived from Mars : as if the same god who gave 
birth to this city, for the good of nations, had 
given birth also to you, for the good of this city. 
Death in flight is scandalous : in victory, glorious ; 
wherefore whilst those impious wretches, whom 
_ you slew, will sufler the punishment of their ))ar- 
ricide in the infernal regions ; you, who breathed 
your last in victory, have obtained the place and 
seat of the pious. The life given to us by nature 
is short, but the memory of a life well spent, 
everlasting. If it were not longer than this life, 
who would be so mad, at the expense of the 
greatest pains and dangers, to contend for the 
prize of glory ? Your lot therefore is happy, O 
you, while you lived, the bravest, now the holiest 
of soldiers ; for the fame of your virtue can never 
be lost, either by the forgetfulness of those who 
are now alive, or the silence of those who shall 
come hereafter; since the senate and people of 
Rome have raised to yon, as it were with their own 
hands, an immortal monument. There have been 
many great and famous armies in the Punic, 
Gallic, Italic wars ; yet no such honour was ever 
done to any of them. I wish that we could still 
do greater, since you have done the greatest ser¬ 
vices to us; you drove Antony mad with rage, 
from the city ; you repulsed him, when he 
attempted to return. A fabric therefore shall 
be erected of magnificent work, and letters 
e^raved upon it, the eternal witnesses of your 
divine virtue; nor will those who see or hear of 
your ntonument, ever cease talking of you: so 
that, instead of this frail and mortal condition of 
life, you have now acquired an immortality'.” He 
then renews their former assurances to the old 
legionsv “ of the full and punctual payment of all 
which had been promised to them, as soon as the 

1 phu. xiv. ^ ^ ^ k ibid.‘Br 9 riorTr 

1 Ibid. 13. 


war should be over;” and for those, in the mean 
time, who had lost their lives for their country, 
he proposes that “ the same rewards which would 
have been given to them if they bad lived, should 
be given immediately to tbeir parents, children, 
wbfes or brothers.” All which he inedudes, as 
usual, in the form of a decreej which was ratified 
by the senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by ibis defeat, 
kept himself close within his camp, and resolved 
to hazard nothing farther, but Jo act only on the 
defensive"; except bj harassing the enemy with his 
horse, in which he was far superior. He still hoped 
to make himself master of Modena, which was 
reduced to extremity, and, by the strength of bis 
works, to prevent their throwing any relief into it. 
Hirtius and Octavius, on the other hand, elate with 
victory, were determined at all hazards to relieve it: 
and after two or three days sjient in finding the 
most likely place of breaking through the entrench¬ 
ments, they made their attack with such vigour, 
that Antony, rather than suffer the town to be 
snatched at last out of his hands, chose to draw 
out his legions, and come to a general battle. The 
fight was bloody and obstinate, and Antony’s men, 
though obliged to give ground, bravely disputed 
every inch of it : till D. llrutus, taking the oppor¬ 
tunity at the shme time to sally out of the town at 
Abe head of his garrison, helped greatly to deter¬ 
mine and complete the victory. Hirtius pushed 
his advantage with great spirit, and forced his 
way into Antony’s camp ; but when he had gained 
the middle of it, was unfortunately killed near 
the general’s tent. Pontius Aquila, one of the 
conspirators, was* killed likewise in the same 
place : but Octavius, who followed to support 
them, made good their attempt, and kept pos- 
session of the camp, with the entire defeat and 
destruction of Antony’s best troops : while Antony 
himself, with all his hor.se, fled with great precipi¬ 
tation toward#'the Alps. Some writers give a 
different relation of this action, but fr.om the facts 
and circumstances of it delivered by Cic6ro, this 
appears to be the genuine account. The consul 
Pansa died the day following of bis wounds at 
Bolo|ua 


SECTION XI. 

The entire defeat of Antony’s army made all 
people presently imagine, that the war was at an 
end, and the liberty of Rome esta- 
^ blished, which would probably have 

■ been the case, if Antony had either 
perished in the action, or the consuls survived it. 
But the death of the consuls, though not felt so 
sensibly at first, in the midst of their joy for the 
victory, gave the fatal blow to all Cicero’s schemes, 
and was the immediate caqse of the ruin of the 
republic*. Hirtius was a man of letters and polite- 

■o Cum alia Iitudo, et gaudeo acoldisse, turn quod Bruti 
eruptio non soluiu ipsi salutaris fiiH, sod etiam maxlmo 
ad V ictoriam adjumento.—Ad Brut. 4. 

Ibt Hirtium qiioque perlisso et Pontium Aquilom, &c.— 
Ep. Fam. X. .’Kl; it. Kp. Fum. xl. 13; Applaifl I. 3. p. .373. 

• Hirtium quldem et Pansam—In eonsnlatu reipiiblicie 
salii tares, aliono sane tempore amisimna—Ep. Fani. xil. 3S. 

Pansa aroisao, quantum detrimenti respublica aeceperit, 
non te prsterlt. IBp, Pam. xi. 9.] Quanto sit in perioulo 









MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


ne«g, intimately entrasted with Ceeaar’a counsels, 
and employed to write his acts ; but as he was the 
proper creature of Caesar, and strongly infected with 
party, so his views were ail bent on supporting the i 
power that had raised him, and serving his patron, 
not the public. Inihe beginning therefore of the 
civil war, when he was tribune of the people, he 
published a law to exclude all who were in arms with 
Pompey from any employment or office in the 
state; which made him particularly obnoxious to 
the Pompeians, who considered him as tlieir most 
inveterate enemy; Pansa, whose fether.had been 
proscribed by Sylla', was attached with equal zeal 
to Cgesar, as to the bead and reviver of the Marian 
cause, and served him in all his wars with singular 
affection and 'fidelity : he was a grave, sincere, and ' 
worthy man ; and being naturally n)ore moderate 
and benevolent than Uirtius, was touched with the 
ruin of his country, and, the miseries of the op¬ 
pressed Pompeians ; many of whom he relieved 
by bis humanity, and restored by his interest to 
the city and their estates **. This made him very 
popular, and gained him the esteem of all the 
honest: so that Cassius, in defending his Epicu¬ 
rism to Cicero, alleges Pansa as an example of 
those genuine Epicureans, who placed their 
pleasure or chief good in virtuous acts*. Be¬ 
fore their entrance into the consulship, Quintus 
Cicero gave a most wretched account of them 
both ; “ as of a lewd, luxurious pair, not lit to b% 
trusted with the cvimmand of a paltry town, much 
less of the empire;” and says, that “ if they were 
not removed from the helm, the republic would 
certainly be lost; since Antony would easily draw 
them into a partnership of his orimes; for when he 
served with them in Gaul, he had seen incredible 
instances of their efTeminacy and debauchery, in 
the face even of the enemy f.” But we must 
charge a great part of tliis character to the peevish¬ 
ness and envy of Quintus : for whatever they had 
been before, they were certainly,, good consuls ; 
and out of their affection to Ciceroi and regard to 
his authority, governed themselves generally in all 
great affairs by bis maxims. They were persuaded 
that the design of revenging Cmsar’s death would 
throw the republic again into convulsioni|, and 
flowed from no other motive tlian the ambition of 
possessing Cmsar’s place, and resolved tlierefore 
to quell by open force all attempts against the 
}>ublic peace. Prom their long adherence to 
Cmsar, they retained indeed some prejudices in 
favour of that party, and were loath to proceed to 
extremities, till pacific measures were found inef¬ 
fectual. This gave Cic.ero some reason to blame, 
but never to distrust them ; to complain of their 

ruspublloa qnam potoro brovlssimo exponiiin. Prtmum 
omnium, quantum pcrtiirbatloncm rerum urbanarum 
afferat obitiis ooUKUlum, &o.—Kp. Fam. x. 

■> Neminein Pumpeianum qulvlvat tenero lego Iltrtia 
dignitatos.—Phil. xUi. Ifi. 

* Din, 1. xlv. ays. « 

d Pansa, gravis homo ot oertus.—^Ep. Para. vi. 12. 

Quod multos miserils levavit, et quod se in ids mails 
homlnem prwbnit, mirabitis eum viroruiu bunorum tteno- 
vulimtla prosecuta est.—Ep. Fam, xv. 17. 

* Itaqiie et Pansa, qui i)SoviiV sequitur, virtutem reti- 
net, ice.—-IWd. 19. 

' t QuoB egopenitusuovilibidlniimetlanguorlsefi'emina- 
ttKiml auiini plenos: qui nisi a gnbemaculis rceessorlnt, 
maximum ab universo naufraglu periculum est, Stc.—^Ep. 
Pain. xvi. 27. 


phlegm and want of vigour, as detrimental to the j 
common cause; yet firhile they were generally 
suspected by others, he a^ays thought them 
sincere, though they did nor in aU cases act up 
to his wishes. The event confirmed his judgment 
of them : for they both not only exposed, but lost 
their lives with the greatesf course in ihe defence 
of the republic ; and showed themselves to be the i 
very men which Cicero had ■ constantly affirmed 
them to be; and though he imputes some little- 
blame to Hirtius, yet Pansa he declares, “ that 
I he wanted neither courage froqy the first, nor 
fidelity to the lasts.” 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their vic¬ 
tory, their power and authority would have been' 
"sufficient to restrain Octavius within the bdundsof 
bis duty, and sustain the tottering republic till 
Brutus and Cassius couldsarrive to their assist¬ 
ance ; and Plancus and D, Brutus unite themselves 
in the same cause, and give it a firm establishment 
in their consulship of the next year; all whose 
armies, together with the African legions, were 
tar superior to any force that could have been 
brought against them. But the death of the two 
consuls placed Octavius at once above control, 
by leaving him the master of both their armies; 
especially of all the veterans, who were disaffected 
to D. Brutus, and could not be induced to follow 
him ; and it fell out so lucky and apposite to all 
Octavius’s views, as to give birth to a general per¬ 
suasion, that they had received foul play, and were ^ 
both of them killed by his contrivance: for be was 
observed to be the first man who took up Hirtius’s 
body in the cam}>, where some imagined him to ' 
have been killed by his own soldiers ; and Pansa’s 
physician, Glycio, was actually thrown into prison 
by Torquatus, P|nsa’s qumstor, upon a suspicion 
of having poisoned his wounds'*. But the chief 
ground of that notion seems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the tact with the interests 
of Octavius ;■ for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the most pressing manner begged of Cicero 
to procure Glyco’s enlargement, and protect him 
from any harm, as being a worthy, modest man, 
incapable of such a villany; and who, of all others, 
suffered the greatest loss by Pousa’s. death'. 

K Qiiales tibi sa?po seripsl oonsulos, tales oxtiterimt. 
[Ad Brut. .X] Erst in senatu satis vchomens et acer 
Pansa; cum in cwtorcs hiijus generis, turn maxime in 
siiccrum; ciii consuli non animus ab initio, non fides ad 
extremum defuit. Bcllum ad Mutinam gei-ebatnr; nihil 
ut in Csesare reprohenderes, nonnutla in Hirtiu.—Ibid. 10. 

A./i. Several medals were struck fay the senate on the I 
occasion of this victory; particularly one in honour of 
Pansa. exhibiting the head of theGoddess I.iberty, crowned 
with laurel, and the inscription, 1 .ibebtati.s ; and on tho 
reverse, Romo sitting upon tho spoils of enemies, holding 
a spear in her right hand, and a dagger in her left, with 
her foot upon the globe, and victory flying towards her to 
crown her with laurel; and the inscription,—C. Pansa. 
C.P.O.N.—See Morel. Fam. Rom. 

b Humor inerebult, anibos opera ejus occisos; ut Anto¬ 
nio fugato, republica oonsulibus orbeta, solus victores 
cxercitus occuparet. Pansa; quidem adeo suspecta mors 
fuit, ut Qlyeo modieus custoditus sit, quasi venenum vul- 
neri indidisset.—Suet, in Aug. 11; Dio, 1. xlvi. 317: 
Appian. p. 572. 

• Tibi Olycona medicum Pansa;—diligentisslme aoin- 
mendo; audimus eum venisse in suspicionem Torquato do 
morte Panss, custodirique ut parricidam. Nihil minus 
credendum, &c.—^Rogo to et quidem voldo rogo, eripias 
eum ox custodla.—Ad Brut. C. 

T 
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Cicera was soon aware of the dangerous tom 
whidi thi$ event was likely to give-to toeir afiairs; 
asid within a day or two after the news^ intimates 
Injtiaipprebetfsioa of it to Brntos: “ Yoang Caesar,*” ^ 
says h#, “ has » wonderful disposition to virtue; .1 
wish tWt I may govern hito as eauty, in all tUs 
height of honour and power, as 1 have hitoerto 
d9ne: the thing b now..much harder; yet 1 do 
‘ not despair of it: for the youth b persuaded, and 
.< /ihiefly 1^ me, that we owe our present ,|afe^to 
him: find in truth, if he had not at firm dnven 
Antony from the city, all had been lost*'.” But 
as he found Octavius grow daily more and more 
. untractable, so he began to e^ort and implore 
Bratus, in every letter, to bring his army ftto 
Italy, as the only thing which could save them in 
their present circumstances i and to enforce hb 
own authority, he procured a vote also of the 
senate, to call him home with hiaVlegiuns to the 
defence of the r|jpublic{, 

At Rome, however, toe general rejoicings dtifled 
all present i^ntion to the lOtwof their consuls ; 
and Antoi^^' fjriends were so dejected for some 
time, that they gave Cicero no more opposition in ^ 
the sendte; where he poured out'all imaginable 
honouis on the deceased, Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Aquila, decreed an ovation to Ctesar, and added a 
number of days to their thanksgiving in honour of 
D. Brutus; whosedeliverance happening to fall upon 
hb birth.day, he decreed likewise that his name 
should be ascribed ever after to that day in the fasti 
or public calendars, for a peqietual memorial of 
■the victory. Antony's adherents were also declarSl 
euembs: in which saumber Servilius himself in¬ 
cluded Yentidius ; and moved, to give Cassius the 
command of the war against Dolabclla; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in case that he should bud it 
useful to the republic™. ’’ 

The decree of an ovation to Octavius was blamed 
by Brutus and his friends yet seems to have 
been^wbely and artfully designed: for while it 
carried an appearance of honour, it would regularly 
bare stripp^ him of hb power if he had made use 
of it: since Jib commission was to expire of course, 
and his army to be dbsolved upon his first entrance 
. into the city : but tlm confusion of the times made 
laws and custonmof uttle effect with those wlio had 
the powento dbpense with them. 

The commanders abroad were so struck with 
Antony’s defeat, that they redoubled their assur¬ 
ances to Cicero of their firmness and zeal for the 
common cause. Lepidos especially, who had 

K Cassaris veto pueii mirifica indoles virtutie. lltinam 
■ tarn faoile.eum Sorentem et lionoribus et gratia regore ao 
tenere. powimus, ut adhuo tenuimusl eat omnino Ulud 
dItHcillus: sed non diffidimus. Permiasum e»t enim ado- 
, lementi, etanaxime per mo, cijuitoperano* oeNOsalvoe: et 
eerie, nUi ie Antoniuxn ab urbe avertieset, periissent 
,. omnia.—Ad Brut. 3. 

« Te, oognita acnatus auctoritate, in' Italiam adducera 
exeroltum.: quod ut fuceres, idque maturaree, snagnopere 
^eriiderabatreapablioB.—Ad Brut. lU., 

. m.-AD. V. ICalaDd. Malas com de iis, qnl hostes judioati 
sunt, belle peraequendis, sentential dicenaitur. dixit 
^gervUlas ctiam de Vostidio, et ut Caaslus perseqneretar 
BotabeUam. C^ioumeasemassensuB, deerevihoeoinpUue, 
ut to, si arbitnwero utile—perinquerere belle OulaboUam, 
Ae>-sAA Brut, fi; It. 13. 

e Suspicor Ulud minnatibi probart, quod ab tuis famfii- 
arlboa—non probatur, quod ut ovanti introire Caesari lice- 
ret, decreverim.—Ad IS. 


< suffered two of hb lieutenanta, SUanus and Culleo, 
to carry taccottm taAnttmy.st Modtota, labours 
^ to excuse '.It in a oivU. and .humble- itrain, and to 
iH^suadeCicero, "That thegr had done it against 
ms onlers; and though, for toeir former rriotidn 
to him, he urdg unwilling to punbh them wi^ the 
last severity, yet he had aof since employed them, 
or received toem even into his camp. He acquaints 
him that Antony was arrived in hb province with 
one legion, and a great multitude of maa unarmed, 
but with ail his horse, winch was very strong; end ; 
that Yentidius had joined him with three legiona : 
that he was marching out against him with all his 
forces ; and that many of Antony’s horse and foot 
daily deserted him: that for himself, Jbe would 
never be waSking jn his duty to the senate and the 
republic; thanks him for not giving credit to 
the fabe reports which were spread of him : and 
almve all, for the late honours that he had decreed 
to him; begs him to-expect every^ing from him 
which could be expected frx^ an honest mao, and 
to take liim under hb iqiecim protection®.” 

Pollio still more explicitly, “ That there was no 
time now for loitering, or ex|>ecting the orders of 
the senate ; that all who wished to preserve the 
empire, and the very name of the Roman people, 
ought to lend their present help ; that nothing 
was more dangerous than to give Antony leisure to 
recollect himself; that for his part, he would 
rfeither desert nor survive the republic ; was grieved 
only for his being qt such a distance that he <»ald 
not come so soon os lie wbhed to its reliefr,” &c. 

I'lancus sent word, ” That he was taking all 
possible care to opg^ess Antony, if he came into 
that country; that if he came without any con¬ 
siderable body of troops, he should be able to give 
a good account of him, though he sbouid be re¬ 
ceived by Lepidus; or if he brought any force with 
him, would undertake that be should do no harm 
in those parts till they could send him succours 
sufficient to destroy him; that he was then in a 
treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their forces in 
the same luiuse, by toe^Bsedbtion of Laterensis 
and Funiius ; nor would be hindered by bb private 
qoarrel to the man, from concurring with his 
greatest enemy ui the service of the common- 
wbaith’i.’t In another letter he speaks with great 
contenspt of ” Antony’s shattered forces, though 
joined with those of Yentidius, the mule-driver (as 
he calls him) ; and is confident, that if he co^d 
have met with them, they would uof^ have stood an 
hour before him'.” 

The conquerors at Modena were much censured 
in the mean time for giving Antony. leisure to 
escape: bat Octavius, from tlie beginning, had no 
thoughts of pursuing him : he had already gained 
what he aimed at; had reduced Antonyls powm so 
low, and rabed his owp so high, as to be in con¬ 
dition to make his own terms with him in toe 
partition of the empire,' of which he wems to have 
formed th# pbn from thu moment: whereas- if 
Antony had been whoUy; destroyed, together with 
the oeffisub, the repnbUcim party would have pro- 
bajily been too strong, fbr him and Jbepidns, who, 
though master of, n good army,, was certainly a 

' f ’Bp. Fam. X. M. P Ibid. 33. •} 

r :^hi enim si configtssst, ufpiior ooodncfsm Akttonio, 
nos. meharculs horara coDsUdsiiBt t tantum ego «t mttil 
confiao, et sic peroulase UUus Qc^ba, Veatidilque sndientr 
oastra dospicio.~lbl(l. IS. 
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treak gfeneral*: ■when be was pressed therefore to 
ptirsoe Antonyt he contrived still to dday it, till it 
■was too late, taking himself to be more usefully 
employed in securing to his interests the troops of 
the console. * 

Cicero was particularly disgusted at Antony’s 
escape; and often expostulates u{ibn it with 
D. Brutus t he tells him, “ That if Antony should 
ever recover strength again, ^1 his great services 
to the republic would come to nothing. It was 
reported fsays he) at Rome, and all people believed 
it, that be was fled with a few unarmed, dispirited 
men, and himself almost broken-hearted : but if it 
be so with him, as 1 hear it is, that you cannot 
fight hinji again without danger ; he does not seem 
to have fled from Modena, but tcTSMiave changed 
only the seat of the war. Wherefore men are now 
quite different from what they were: some even 
complain that you did not pursue him, and think 
■that he might'have been destroyed if diligence had 
been used : such issdhe temper of people, and, 
above all, of ours, to ab'use their liberty against 
those by whom they obtained it: it i.s your part, 
j however, to take care that there be no real ground 
of complaint. The truth of the case is, he -who 
oppresses Antony, puts an end to the war. W'hat 
I the force of tliat is it is better for you to consider, 

I than for me to write more explicitly*.” 

If. Brutus in his answer gives him the reasons 
■ why be could not follow Antony so soon as he 
I wished: “Iliad no horse,” says he; “no car¬ 
riages ; did not know that Hirtius was killed ; had 
no confidence in Cresar before 1 met and talked 
with him ; thus the first dpy passed. I’he next 
morning early I was sent for by Pansa to Bologna, 

! but on the road met with an account of his deatli : 

1 - I ran back to my little army, for so I may truly 
I call it; it is extremely reduced, and in sad con- 
i dition for want of all things : so that Antony 
] gained two days of me, and made much greater 
journeys in flying than 1 could in pursuing; tor 
his troops went straggling, mine in order. Wherever 
he passed, he opened «U thh prisons, carried away 
the men, and stopped nowhere till he came to the 
Fords. This place lies between the Apennine and 
the Alps, a most difficult country to march 
through. When 1 was thirty miles from him, and 
Yentidina bad already joined ■ him, a copy of his 
speech was brought to me, in which he begs of his 
soldiers to follow him across the Aljis; and declares 
that he acted in concert with I^epidus: but the 
soldiers cried out, especially those of Ventidins, 
for hiC has very few of his own, that they would 
either conquer or perish in Italy ; and began to 
beg that he would go to Pollentia : ■when he could 
DOtDverrule them, he put off his march to the next 
day. Upon this intelligence, I presently sent five 
cohoiita before me to Pollentia, and followed them 
myself rwlth the army: my detachment came to 
the }daoe an hour before Trebellius, with Antony’s 
horse: this gave me an exceeding joy/for I esteem 
it equd to. a victory,"'” &o. 

Ia;aiiother Jettev'hesays, “That if Utesfirwould 
have ; been .persuaded by him to cross the Apen- 
nine,' he could have reduced Antony'to such straits 
that he jj^ust have been destroyed by want rather 
thanjthppword ; b ut that t^y could neither com- 
> Cpm et lepido omnss bap^toi^ farenrmtillni'eg, ct 
multis Astootus, dum ^at sohAas.—Veil. Pat. U. 63. 

‘ Ep. Fam. xi. 12. « Ibid. 1.1. 


mand Csesar, nor Caesar his own troops; both- 
which circumstanpes were very bad*,” See. This 
authentic account from D. Brrflias confutes two 
'facts, whfch are delivered by an old histoHan, and 
generally received by all the modems; first, that 
Octavius, after the victory, refused to have any 
conference with D, Bratus ; and that Brutus,, for 
that reason, forbade him to enter his province, or 
to pfirsue Antony: secondly, that ’ Pansa, dn his 
1 ^ m^ents, sent for Octavius, and ad^ed him 
to a union with Antony against the seosfei'. For 
it is evident, that on the very day off the victory, 
there was actually a conference between the two 
first, which passed in so amicable a manner as to 
efce Brutus of the jealousy which be had before 
conceived of Octavius t and Pansa's death hap¬ 
pened so early the next morning, that It left ho 
room for the pretended advice and speech which 
is made for 'fllim to Octavius ; especially since, it 
apjiliilrs on the contrary, .that in|^ead of Octavius, 
Pifisa really sent for D. Brutus,, when he found 
himself dying, air 41 f disposed rathe/ to communi¬ 
cate something for the service .oTlteat cause in 
which he had lost his life. But both the stories 
were undoubtedly forged afterwards, to save 
Octavius’s honour, and give a better colour to that 
sudden change of measures which from this hour 
he Was determined to pursue*. 

C. Antony was still a prisoner with M. Brutus, 
whose indulgence gave him an opportunity of 
practising upon the soldiers, and raising a sedition 
in the camp, which created no small trouble to 
Brutus. The soldiers, however, soon repented of 
their rashness, and killed tlfe authors of it; and 
would have killed Antony too, if Bratus would 
have delivered him into their hands : but he could 
not be induc^ to take his life, though this was 
the second ofience of the same kind ; but pre¬ 
tending that he would order him to be thrown 
into the.sea, sent him to be secured on ship-board 
either from doing or suffering any farther mischief*; 
of which he wrote an account to Cicero, who re¬ 
turned the following answer. 

“ As to the sedition in the fourth legion about • 
C. Antony, you will take what I say in good part; 

1 am better pleased with th|i severity of the soldiera 
than with yours. I am extremely glad that yon 
hare had a trial of the affection of your le^oQs 
■ and the horse. As to what you write, that 1 am 
pursuing the Antonys much at my ease, and praise 
me for it—I suppose you really think so : hnt 1 . 
do not i)y any means approve your distinction, 

Uuoil si mo Caesar audisset, atque Apenninnm transia- 
set, in tantas angnstias Antnnium oompalisaem, ut lnopia' 
potius quuin ferro conficeretur. fled nequeCsesarifnpemri 
potmt, neo Csssar excrcitni'suo: qu(Kl utrumquCpCBaimum 
eat.—Kji. Fam. x. 

r Applan. I. ill. S73 ; Jt. Hist. Horn, "'paz Cation et 
Rnuill^, t. xvii. 1. iv. p. 43!i, Sec. ■ 

* There is an original medal still Tcsnaining that gives 
ho small confirmation to this notion; and-was struck pro¬ 
bably at Home, either by Pansa himself, upcai his march¬ 
ing out towards Modena, orbythesenatesoon after Pansa's 
death, in testimony of the strict union that subsisted 
' betw^oon him and H. Brutus Atbinua, For on the one side 
there is tlie head of a Biletaus, as it is called, or rathra* of 
Pan, which is frequent On Pansa’s eoins, tvith the Inscrip¬ 
tion also of h is name, C. Pansa : imd on the other, Atstw va. 
Bhvti, P. with two riffhl hamU joined.holdlnpm eatluceik*. 
aa«n ambtesn of the strictest aniiiy and oonoerd.— Bee 
Famll.'Vibia. in'Vaillaat or Morel.' 

» Dio,"l. xlvll. p. 340. 
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when you say, that our animosity ought to be 
exerted rather in preventing civil wars, than in 
revenging ourselves on the vanquished. I differ 
widely from you, Brutus; not that I yield to you in 
clemency, but a salutary severity is always pre- 
j ferable to a specious show of mercy. If we are so 
fond of pardoning, there will be no end of civil 
wars : but you are to look to that; for I can say 
of myself, what Plautus’s old man says in the 
Trinummus, Life is almost over with me ; it is you 
who are the most interested in it. You will be 
undone, Brutus, believe me, if you do not take 
care : for you will not always have the people, nor 
the senate, nor a leader of the senate, the same as 
now. Take this, as from the Pythian oracle ; 
nothing can be more true*'.” 

Brutus’s wife, Porcia, notwithstanding the tragi¬ 
cal story which the old writers have dressed up, 
of the manner of her killing herself upon the news 
of her husband’s unhappy fate •■, died most probably 
about this time at Rome, of a lingering illness. 
She seems to have been in a bad state of health 
when Brutus left Italy, where she is said to have 
parted from him with the utmost grief and floods 
I of tears, as if conscious that she was taking her 
{ last leave of him : and Plutarch says, “ that there 
I was a letter of Brutus extant in his days, if it was 
i genuine, in which he lamented her death, and 
j complained of his friends for neglecting her in 
j her last sickness:” this however is certain, that 
{ in a letter to Atticus, he gives a hint of Porcia’s 
I indisposition, with a slight compliment to Atticus 
for his care of her** : and the following letter of 
I condolence to him from Cicero, can hardly be 
I applied to any other occasion but that of her 
I death. 


Cicero to Brutus. ‘ • 

“ I should perform the same office which you 
formerly did in my loss, of comforting you by 
letter, did I not know that you cannot want tt>nse 
remedies in your grief, with which you relieved 
mine. I wish only that you may now cure yourself 
more easily than at that time you cured me ; for 
it would be strange in so great a man as you, not 
to be able to practise what he had prescribed to 
another. As for me, not only the reasons which 
you then coUected, but your very authority, deterred 
me from indulging my sorrow to excess. For 
when you thought me to behave myself with greater 
softness than became a man, especially one who 
used to comfort others, you chid me with more 
severity than it was usual for you to express : so 
that, out of a reverence to your judgment, I 
roused myself; and by the accession of your 
authority, took everything that I had learned or 
read, or heard on that subject, to have the greater 
weight. Yet my part, Brutus, at that time, was 
only to act agreeably to duty and to nature : but 
yours, as we say, is to be acted on the' stage, and 
before the people. For when the eyes, not only 
of your army, but of all the city, nay, of all the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for one, 
by whom we other mortals are made the stouter, 
i to betray any dejection or want of courage. Yon 
ha ve suffered indeed a great loss (for yon have lost 
k Ad Brut. 2 . 

f App. 1. iv. 669; IMo, 1. xlvil. 3S6; Val. Max. iv. 6. 

<■ Valetndioem Porcia mew tibl curw ouBe, non miror. 
—Ad Brut. 17. 


that which has not left its fellow on earth), and 
must be allowed to grieve under so cruel a blow, 
lest to want all sense of grief should be thought 
more wretched than grief itself: but to do it with 
moderation, is both useful to others and necessary 
to yourself. I would write more if this was not 
already too much : we expect you and your army ; 
without which, though all other things succeed to 
our wishes, we shall hardly ever be free'*y’ 

As the time of choosing magistrates now drew 
on, and particularly of tilling up the colleges of 
priests, in which there were many vacancies, so 
Brutus was sending home many of his young nobles 
to appear as candidates at the election ; the two 
Bibuluses, Domitius, Cato, I.,entulus, whom he 
severally recommends to Cicero’s protection. 
Cicero was desirous that his son also should come 
with them, to be elected a priest; and wrote to 
Bratus to know his mind about it, and, if he 
thought proper, to send him away immediately ; 
for though he might be chosen in absence, yet his 
success would be much easier if he was present*. 
He touches this little affair in several of his tetters; 
but finding the public disorders increase still every 
day, he procured the election of priests to be 
thrown off to the next year: and Brutus having 
sent him word in the mean while that his son had 
actually left him, and was coming towards Rome, 
he instantly despatched a messenger to meet him 
on the road, with orders to send him back again, 
though he found him landed in Italy : ” since 
nothing,” he says, “ could be more agreeable either 
to himself, or more honourable to his son, than 
his cojitinuance with Brutusv. ” 

Not long after the battle of Modena, the news 
of Dolabella’s defeat, and death, from Asia, brought 
a fresh occasion of joy to Cicero, and his friends 
at Rome. Dolabella, after his success against 
Trebonius, having pillaged that province of its 
money, and of all things useful for war, marched 
forward to execute his grand design upon Syria ; 
for which he had been making all tliis preparation : 
but Cassius was beforehand with him, and having 
got possession of t’oat country, and of all the armies 
in it, was much superior to him in force. Dola- 
bella, however, made his way with some success 
through Cilicia, and came before Antioch in Syria, 
but was denied admittance into it; and after some 
vain attempts to take it, being repulsed with loss, 
marched to Laodicea, which had before invited, 
and now opened its gates to him. Here Cassius 
came up with him, and presently invested the 
plane, where, after he had destroyed Dolabella’s 
fleet, in two or three naval engagements, he shut 
him up closely by sea, as well as land; till 
Dolabella, seeing no way to escape, and the town 
unable to hold out any longer, killed himself, to 
prevent his falling alive into Cassius's hands, and 
suffering the same treatment which he had shown 
to Trebonius ; but Cassius generously ordered his 


I 


I 


I 


< Ad Brut. 9. 

t Sed quamvis Itceat absentia rattonem baberi, tamen 
omnia sunt presentibus faciliura.—Ad Brut, S. 

X Ego autcin, cum ad me de Oiceronls aba te dlscesau 
sorlpaiases, stutim oxtruai tabellarius, literasquo sd Ck«- 
ronem ; ut etinm si in Italiam venissot, ad te rodiret. Nihil 
enlm mih! Juoundius, llli honestiua. Q.uamquum aliquo- 
tles ei Bcripscram, saoerdotum uomitla, mea aumma oun- 
tontlono in alteram annum esse rgjecta, &o.—^Ad Brut. 
U i it. r>, 6, 7. 
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! body to be buried, wildi that of bis lieutenant 
OctuviuR, who killed himself also with him •*. 

D. Brutus was now at last pursuing Antony, or 
rather observing the motions of his flight: he had 
with him, besides his own forces, the new legions 
of the late consuls, while all the veterans put 
themselves under the command of Octavius: so 
that after Antony was joined by VentiUius with 
three legions, Brutus was hardly strong enough 
either to fight with him, or, what be rather aimed 
at, to hinder his crossing the Alps to Lepidus. 
He desired Cicero, therefore, to write to Lejiidus 
not to receive him, “ though he was sure,” he 
says, “ that Lepidus would never do anything that 
was rightand wishes likewise that Cicero would 
confirm Plancus; since by some of Antony's 
papers which fell into his hands he perceived 
! that Antony had not lost all hopes of him, and 
I thought himself sure of Lepidus and Pollio; of 
which he gave Plancus immediate notice, and 
signified, that he was coming forward with all 
expedition to join with him’. But he complains 
much in all his letters of his want of money, and 
the sad condition of his army; which was not 
contemptible for the number, but tlic kind of his 
troops, being fur the most part new-raised men, 
bare and needy of all things**. “ I cannot,” says 
he, “ maintain my soldiers any longer, ^lien I 
first undertook to free the republic, 1 had above 
three hundred thousand pounds of my own in 
money ; but am now so far from having anything, 
that I have involved all my friends in debt for me, 
I have seven legions to provide for : cotisider with 
what difficulty. Had 1 the treasures of Varro, 1 
could not support the expense'.” He desired 
therefore a present sujiply of money, and some 
veteran legions, especially the fourth and Martial, 
which continued still with Octavius. This was de¬ 
creed to him readily by the senate, at the motion' 
of Driisus and PauUus, Lepidus’s brother"*: but 
Cicero wrote him word, “ that all who knew those 
legions the best, affirmed, that they would not be 
induced by any terms to serve under him : that 
money, however, should certainly be provided for 
him :” and concludes by observing, “ that if Le¬ 
pidus should receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties: but that it was Brutus’s 
I part to take care that they should have no cause 
1 to fear the event: for as to himself, that he could 
not possibly do more than he had already done ; 
but wished to see D. Bratus the greatest and most 
illustrious of men“.” 

*> Up. Fain. 1-2,1.^, 15; Appian. I. ir. (125 ; Dio, 1, xlvii. 544. 

' In primis rogu te, ad hoiiiinem veiitosiHsimum la-pidum 
mittas, no bollum nobis redintegroru jxissit, Antonio sibi 
conjunctn.—Mihi porsiiasisHiniam cst, Ixrjiidum re<!tofau- 
tuniiu ui'nquam—I'lanciini qiioqiie uonlirinotiH, oro; quern 
Bjiero, pulso Antonio, reipnbliote non defuturum.—Up, 
Fam. xi. 9, 

Antonlus ad bepidum proflcificitar, ne de Planco quldem 
spent udhue abjcolt, ut cx libollis suis animadvortt, qul in 
me inciderunt—Ibid. 11. 

It Cum sim cum tironibus egentlssimis.—Ibid. 19. 

* Alere jam mllites nun possum. Cum ad rempubifeam 
liberandatn accessi, Il.B. mihi fuit pecunia-core amplius. 
Tantum abest ut moss rei familiaris liberum sit quldquam, 
ut omnes Jam meos omioos irre alieno obstrinxcrini. Sep- 
tenum ntimerum nuno Icgionum alo, qua diffieultate, tu 
arbitrate. Nun, si Varronls thesauros liaberem, subsistore 
■umptul poBsom.—Ibid. 10. 

•a Up. Fam. xi. 19. 

» Lo^onem Martiam et quartam nogant, qul lUas nonmt, 


Plancna, aa it ia hinted above, was carrying on 
a negotiation with Lepidus to unite their forces 
against Antony : it was managed on Plancus’ side 
by Fumius ; on Lepidus’s byLaterensis, one of his 
lieutenants, a true friend to the republic, and 
zealous to engage his general to its interests ; and 
Lepidus himself disseipbled so well as to persuade 
them of his sincerity ; so that Plancus was march¬ 
ing forward in great haste to join with him, of 
which he gave Cicero a particular account. 

Plancus to Cicero, 

“ After I had written my letters, I thought it of 
service to the public that you should be informed 
of what has sin(;e happened. My diligence, I hope, 
lias been of use both to myself and to the com¬ 
monwealth : for 1 have been treating with Lepidus 
by perpetual messages ; that laying aside all 
former quarrels, he would be reconciled, and 
succour the republic in common with me, and 
show more regard to himself, his children, and 
the city, than to a desperate abandoned robber ; 
in which case he might depend on my service and 
assistance for all occasions : I transacted the affair 
by Laterensis. He pawned his faith, that if he 
could not keep Antony out of his province, he 
would pursue him by open war ; begged that I 
would come and join forces with him, and so much 
the more, because Antony was said to be strong 
in horse ; whereas Lepidus’s could hardly be called 
indifferent: for not many days before, even out of 
his small number, ten, who were reckoned his best, 
came over to me. As soon as I was informed of 
this, I resolved without delay to support Lepidua 
in the execution of his good intentions: 1 saw of 
what benefit tgy joining him would be, either for 
pursuing andtlestroying Antony's horse with mine, 
or for correcting and restraining, by the presence of 
my army; the corrupt and disaffected part of 
Lepidus’s. Having made a bridge therefore in 
one day over the Isere, a very great river in the 
territory of the Allobroges, I passed with my army 
on the twelfth of May: hut having been informed 
that L. Antony was sent before with some horse 
and cohorts to Forum Julii, 1 bad sent my brother 
the day before with four thousand horse to meet 
with him, intending to follow myself by great 
journeys with four legions and the rest of my horse, 
without the heavy baggage. If we have any tolerable 
fortune for the republic, we shall here put an end 
to the audaciousness of the desperate, and to all 
our own troulile : but if the robber, upon hearing 
of my arrival, should run back again into Italy, it 
will be Brutus’s part to meet with him there : who 
will not be wanting, I know, either in counsel or 
courage: but if that should happen, I will send 
my brother also with the horse, to follow and pre¬ 
serve Italy from being ravaged by him. Take care 
of your health, and love me as I love you®.” 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treache¬ 
rous part, being determined at all hazards to sup¬ 
port Antony; and though he kept him at a 
distance for some time, and seemed to be con¬ 
strained at lust by his own soldiers to receive him, 
yet that was only to save nxipearanc es, til l he co uld 

ulla ounditione ad to posse pcrducl. Fecunfie, quam dcsl- 
deroa, ratio potest haberi, eaque habebltur—ego plus quam 
fees, faoere non possum. Te tamen, id quod spero, omnium 
maximum et olorissimum vldorc oupio.—Kp. Fam. xl. 14. 

® Bp. Fam. x. 15. 
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I; do it mth advant^^ and security to them both : his 
I TijBw in treatijDg with Plancus was probably to amnse 
{ add draw him so near to them, that whra he and 
dmtony were actually joined, they might force him 
into the same measures, without his being able to 
help it, or to retreat from them. When be was upon 
the point therefore of joining camps with Antony, 
he sent word to Plancus, who was within forty miles 
of him, to stay where be then was till he should 
come up to him : but Plancus, suspecting nothing, 

. tl^ought it better still to march’on ; till Latereusis, 
perceiving how thingi^gvere turning, wrote him 
Word in all haste that nmber Lepidus nor his army 
were to be trusted, and that be himself was de¬ 
serted ; “ exhorting Plancus to look to himself, 
lest he shonld be drawn into a snare, and to per¬ 
form bis duty to the republic; for that he had dis- 
(diarged his faith by giving him this warning r,” Stc. 

Plancus- gave Cicero a particular account of all 
these transactions; be acquaints him “that Lepidus 
and Antony joined their camps on the twenty-eighth 
of May, and the same day marched forward towards 
him : of all which he knew nothing till they were 
' come within twenty miles of him: that upon tlie 
first intelligence of it he retreated in all haste, re- 
passed the Iscre, and broke down the bridges which 
he had built upon it, that he might have leisure to 
drgw all his forces together, and join them with his 
colleague D. Brutus, whom he ex]>ected in three 
days : that Laterensis, whose singular fidelity he 
should ever su:knowledge, when he found himself 
duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands upon himself; 
but being interrupted in the act, was thought likely 
to live. desires that Octavius might be sent to 
him with his forces ; or if he could not come in 
peysoii, that his army however might be sent, since 
his interest was so much concerned' in it: that as 
the whole, body of the rebels was now drawn into 
one camp, they ought to act against them with the 
whole force of the republic,” ftc-.i 

The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a short letter to the senate, wherein “ lie 
calls the gods and men to witness, that he had 
Bothing so much at heart as the public safety and 
I liberty ; of which he should shortly have given 
them proofs, had not fortune prevented him : for 
; that his soldiers, by a general mutiny and sedition, 
i had plainly forced him to take so great a multitude 
I of citizens under his protection.” He beseeches 
i them, “ that laying aside all their private grudges, 

; they would consult the good of the whole republic; 
nor in a time of civil dissention treat Ids clemency, 
and that of his army, as criminal and traitorous'.” 

I D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
i with Pkneug, who acted with him for some time 
I with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
province op their side: which being signified in 
thnir common letters to Home, gave great hopes 
; Bfill and courage to all the honest there. In a 
I letter of Plancus to Cicero,—“ You know,” says 
S he, ” I imagine, the state of our forces : in my 
' camp there are three veteran legions, with one 
new,, but the best of all others of that sort: in 
Bratus’s one veteran legion, another of two years’ 

p At.Laterensis, vlr sanctissinius, suo chimgraiihu mlttit 
mihi Utoras, la eUique ,desperans d« se, de exorcitii, de 
lepidl fide, quorensque se destitutuni; in quibus uiiorte 
denunUat, vldeam ne fallar: suam fldem sulutam esse, 
retpublloat ne deslm.—Bp, Pam. x. 21. 
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standing, eight of hew levies : so thrt: out whole, 
army is great in number, litUe in strangidi:. for 
what small dependence there is on if freshj goldiet 
we have oft experienced to bur cost. ' If the 
African troops, which are veteran, or Csesar’s, 
should join ns, we should willingly put all to 
the hazard of a battle : as I saw Ceesar’s to be the 
nearest, so I have never ceased to press.him, nor 
he to assure me, that he would come instantly, 
though 1 perceive that he had no such thought, 
and IS quite gone off into other measures : yet I ! 
have sent onr friend Fumius again to bini, with | 
letters and instructions, if he can possibly do any | 
good with hiitf. You know, my dear CicdrO, that j 
as to the love of young Ces.ar, it belongs to me ifi i 
common witli you : for on 'the account either of 
my intimacy with , his uncle when alive, it was < 
necessary for me to protect and cherish him ; or j 
because he himself, as far as I have been able to 
observe, is of a most moderate and gentle disposi¬ 
tion ; or that after so remarkable a ‘‘friendship ! 
with C. Ca:.sar, it would be a .shame for nic not to | 
love him, even as my own child, whom he had 
adopted for his son. But What I now write, "I ! 
write out of grief, rather than ill-will: that Antony [ 
now lives; that Lepidus is joined witli him ; that ' 
they have no contemptible army; that they have ' 
hopes, and dare pursue them; is all entirely ] 
ovting to Ca:sar, 1 will not recall what is long 
since passed : but if he had come at the time i 
when he himself declared that he would, the war I 
would have been either now ended, or removed, | 
to their great disadvantage, into Spain, a province I 
utterly averse to them. What motive or whose j 
counsels drew him off from a part so glorious, nay, j 
so nece.ssary too, and salutary to himself, and 
turned him .so absurdly to the thoughts of a two j 
months’ consulship, to the terror of all people, I j 
cannot jiossibly comprehend. His friends seem i 
capable of doing much good on this occasion, both 
to hiUiself and the republic; and, above all others, ' 
you, to whom he has greater obligations than any 
man living, e.vcept myself; for I shall never forget j 
that I am indebted to you for the greatest. 1 i. 
have given orders to Furuius to treat with him on 
these affairs ; and if I had as much authority with 
him as I ouglit, should do him great service. 
We in the mean time have a very hard part to 
sustain in the War : for we neither think it safe to 
venture a battle, nor yet, by turning our hacks, to 
giye the enemy an opportunity of doing greater 
mischief to the republic: but if either Ctesar wOuid 
regard his honour, or the African legions come 
quickly, we shall make you all easy from this 
quarter. I beg you to continue your affection to 
me, and assure yourself that I am strictly yours*.” 

tlpon the news of Lepidus’s union with Antony, 
the senate, after some little time spent in con¬ 
sidering fee effects of it, l^ing encouraged by the 
concord of D. Bratus and rlaneus, depending 
on the hdelity of their united forces, voted Lt|pidu3 
an enemy, on the thirtieth of Janet'-and de¬ 
molished the gilt statue which they'had lately 
erected to him ; reserving still a liberty to him 
and his adherents of returning to their duty by 
the first of September*. Lepidus's wife Was' 

■ Kp, Vom. X. 24. 

> Lepidus.tuua aCBnis, Hums fomilkrls, prld. gkl. ftuini. 
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M. Brutas’ sister, by wfaom. he had sons, whose 
fortnaes were necessarily ruined by this vote, 
which confiscated the father's estate; for which 
reason ServUia, their grandmother, and Cassius's 
wife, th«r aunt, solicited fScero very i^mestly 
either that the decree itself might not pas^ or 
that the children should be excepted out of it: 
but Cicero could not consent to oblige them: for 
since tlie first was thought necessary, the second 
followed of course. He ,gave Brutus, however, a 
particular account of the case by letter. 

Cieero to Brutus. 

“ Though I was just going to w^te to you 
by Messala Corvinus, yet I would not let our 
fHend Vetus come without a. letter. The republic, 
Brutus, is now in the utmost danger: and after 
we had conquered, we are forced again to fight, by 
the perfidy and madness of M. Lepidns. On 
which occasion, when for the care with which I 
have charged myself of the republic, 1 had many 
tltings to make me uneasy, yet nothing vexed me 
more than that I could not yield to the prayers of 
your mother and sister ; for I imagined that I 
should easily satisfy you, on which I lay the great¬ 
est stress. For Lepidus’s case, could not by any 
mr.ans be distinguished from Antony’s ; nay, in all 
people’s judgment wag even worse, since after he 
hud received the highest honours from the senate, 
and but a few days before had sent an excellent 
letter to them, on a sudden he not only received 
the broken remains of our enemies, but now wages 
a most cruel war against us by land and sea, the 
event of whieh is wholly uncertain. When we arc 
desired therefore to extend mercy to his children, 
not a word is said why, if their father should 
conquer (which the gods forbid), we are not to 
expect the last punishment from him. I am not 
ignorant how hard it is, that children should suffer 
I for the crimes of their parents : but it was wisely 
contrived by the laws, that the love of their chil¬ 
dren should make parents more affectionate to their 
[ country. Wherefore it is Lepidus who is cruel to. 
his children, not he who adjudges Lepidus an 
enemy ; for if, laying down his arms, he were to be 
condemned only of violence, in which no defence 
could be made for him, his children would suffer 
the same calamity by the confiscation of bis estate. 

I Yet what your mother and sister are now soliciting 
against, in favour of the children, the very same 
and much worse Lepidus, Antony, and our other 
enemies, are at tliis very moment threatening to ns 
all. Wherefore, our greatest hope is in you and 
your army. It is of the utmost consequence both 
to the republic in general, and to your honour and 
glory in particular, that, '«8 1 wrote to you before, 
you come as soon as possible into Italy; for the 
republic is in great want not only of your forces, 
but of your counsels. I served Vetus with plea¬ 
sure as you desired me, for his singular benevolence 
and duty to you; I found him extremely zealpus 
and affectionate both to you and the republic : I 
shall see my son, I hope, very soon, for I depend 
on his coining with you quickly to Italy”.” 

Brutus, before he had received this letter, having 
heard from other friends what they were designing 
at Rome against Lepidus, wrote about the same 

time, and on the s ame sntqect, to Cicero^_ 

sanitatem redoundi ante Kal. Sept, potentus facta est.—^Ep, 
Fam. xiL 10. » Ad Brut. 12. 


J 9 rt<tu« to Cicero.' 

“ Other. people’s fears oblige me to entertain 
some apprehensions myself on Lepidus’s account; 
if he should withdraw himself from ue (which 
will prove, I hope, a rash and injurious suspicion 
of him), I beg and beseech you, Cfcero, conjuring 
you by our friendship and your affection to me, to 
forget that tsa sister's children are Lepidus’ sons, 
and to consider me in the place of theif father. 

If I obtain this of you, you will not scruple, I am 
sure, to do whatever you can for them. Other 
people live differently wltlf'^eir fiiendsi but I can- 
never do enough for my sister’s children, to satisfy 
either my inclination or my duty. But what is 
there in which honest men can oblige me (if in 
reality I have deserved to be obliged in anything), 
or in which I can be of service to my mother, 
sister, and the hoys, if their uncle Brutus has nift 
as much weight with yon and the senate to pro;- 
tect, as their father Lepidus to hurt them } I 
feel so much uneasiness and indignation, I 
neither can nor ought to write more fully to you ; 
for if, in a case so important find so necessary, 
there could be any occasion for words to excite 
and confirm you, there is no hope that you will do 
what I wish, and what is proper. Do not expect 
therefore any long prayers from me : consider only 
what I am; and ^at I ought to obtain it either 
from Cicero, a man the most intimately united 
with me ; or without regard to our private friend¬ 
ship, from a consular senator of such eminence. 
Pray send me word as soon a.s you can what you 
resolve to do. July the 1 st”.” I 

Cicero perceiving from this letter, what he had 
no notion of before, how great a stress Brutus laid 
on procuring this favour for his nephews, prevailed ■ 
with the senate to suspend the execution of their 
act, as far as it related to them, tiU the times were 
more settled r. 

Lepidns and Antony were no sooner joined, 
than a correspondence was set on foot between 
them and Octavius, who, from the deatti of fhe 
consuls, showed but little regard to the authority 
of Cicero or the senate ; and wanted only a pre¬ 
tence for breaking with them. He waited however 
a while to see what became of Antony ; till finding 
him received and supported by Lepidus, he began 
to think it his best scheme to enter into the league 
with them, and to concur in what seemed, to be 
more peculiarly his own part, the design of reveng¬ 
ing the death of bis uncle. Instead therefore of 
prosecuting the war any farther, he was persuaded 
by his friends to make a demand of the qonsnlship,' 
though he was not yet above twenty years old. 
This step shocked and terrified the city; not thaf 
the consulship could give him any power which 
bis army had not already given, but as it indicated 
a dangetous and unseasonable' ambition, grounded 
on a contempt of the laws and the senate; and 
above all, raised a just apprehension of some 
attempt against the public liberty ; since, instead 
of leading his army where it was wanted and d^ 
sired, against their enemies .abroad, he chose to 
inarch with it towards Rome, as if he intended to 
subdue the republic itself. 

» Ad Brut. 1.1. '■ 
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course on yon ; that Ctesar himself had no other 
complaint against you but for a certain saying 
which he declared to have been spoken by you : 

‘ that the young man was to be praised, adorned, 
taken off 'but he would not be so silly, be said, 
as to put it into any man’s power to take him off. 
This, 1 dare say, tyas first carried to him, or forged 
by Segnlius himself, and did not come from the 
young man. Segulius had a mind likewise to per¬ 
suade me, that the veterans talk most angrily 
against you, and that you are in danger from them : 
and that the chief cause of tiieir anger is, because 
neither Ctesar nor I am in the commission of the 
ten, but all things transacted by your wiU and 
pleasure. Upon hearing this, though I was then 
upon my march, I did not think it proper to pass 
the Alps, till T could first learn how matters were 
going amongst you,” &c. 

To this Cicero answered ; 

” The gods confound that Segulius, the greatest 
knave that is, or was, or ever will be. What! 
do you imagine that he told his story only to you 
and to Csesar? he told the same to every soul 
that he could speak with. 1 love you however, 
my Brutus, as 1 ought, for,acquainting me witli 
it, how trifling soever it be: 'tis a sure sign of 
your affection ; for as to what Segulius says 
of the complaint of the veterans, because you 
and Cmsar were not in the commission, I wish* 
that 1 was not in it myself; for what can be more 
troublesome? But when I proposed that those 
who had the command of armies should be 
included in it, the same men who used to 
oi»pose everything remonstrated against it; so 
that you were excepted, wholly against my vote 
and opinion&c. 

As for. the story of the words, he treats it, we 
see, as too contemptible to deserve an ajiology, 
or the pains of disclaiming it; and it seems indeed 
iiicredilile that a man of his prudence could ever 
say them. If he had liarboured such a thought, 
or had been tempted on any occasion to throw out 
such a hint, we might have expected to find it in 
his letters to Brutus ; yet on the contrary, he 
speaks always of Octavius in terms highly advan¬ 
tageous, even where he was likely to give disgust 
by it. But nothing was more common than to 
have sayings forged for his, which he had never 
spoken : and this was one of that sort, contrived 
to instil a jealousy into Octavius, or to give him a 
handle at least for breaking with Cicero, which in 
his present circumstances he was glad to lay hold 
of: and when tlic story was once become public, 
and supposed to have gained credit with Octavius, 
it is not strange to find it taken up by the writers 
of the following ages, Velleius and Suetonius ; 
tlmugh not without an intimation from the latter 
of its suspected credit “. 

While the city was in the'utmost consternation 
on Caesar’s approach with his army, two veteran 
lemons from Africa happened to arrive in the 
Tiber, and were received as a succour sent to them 
from heaven. But this joy lasted not long: for 
presently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other soldiers, they deserted the senate, who 

* Laudandum, odolosccntum, omonduni, tollendum. 
Which last word signifies, either to raite to honourt, or 
take ataay ti/e. 

k Kp. Fom. xi. ao. I Ibid. 21. 
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sent for them, and joined themselves to Caesar. 
Pollio likewise, about the same time, with two 
of his best legions from Spain, came to the 
assistance of Antony and Lepidus, so that all the 
veterans of the •western part of the empire were 
now plainly forming themselves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old general. The con¬ 
sent of all these armies, and the unexpected turn 
of Antony’s affairs, staggered the fidelity of Plan- 
cus, and induced him also at last to desert his 
eolleague D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
acted with much seeming concord; Pollio made 
his peace and good terms for him with Antony and 
Lepidus, and soon after broi^ht him over to their 
camp with all his troops. 

D. Brutus, being thus abandoned and left to shift 
for himself, with a needy, mutinous army, eager to 
desert, and ready to give him up to his enemies, had 
no other way to save himself than by flying to his 
namesake in Macedonia ; but the distance was so 
great, and the country so guarded, that be was often 
forced to change his road, for fear of being taken, 
till having dismissed all his attendants, and wan¬ 
dered for some time alone in disguise and distress, 
he committed himself to the protection of an old 
acquaintance and host whom he had formerly 
obliged ; where, either through treachery or acci¬ 
dent, he was surprised by Antony’s soldiers, who 
immediately killed him, and returned with his head 
to their general 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a shameful cowardice in the manner 
of suffering his death: unworthy of the man who 
had killed Csesar, and commanded armies. But 
their accounts are so various, and so inconsistent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reasonably suspeeV them to be forged by those who 
were disposed to throw all kinds of contumely on 
the murderers of Csesar”. 

But what gave the greatest shock to the whole 
republican party, was a law contrived by Csesar, 
and published by his colleague Pedius, to bring to 
trial and justice all those who had been concerned 
either in advising or'effecting Csesar’s death; in 
consequence of which all the conspirators were 
presently impeached in form by different accusers, 
and as none of them ventured to appear to their 
citations, they were all condemned of course ; and 
by a second law interdicted from fire and water. 
Pompey also, though he had home no part in that 
act, was added to the number, as an irreconcilable 
enemy to the Cmsarian cause : after which Csesar, 
to make amends for tlie unpopularity of his law, 
distributed to the citizens the legacies which his 
uncle had left them by willP. 

Cicero foresaw that things might possibly take 
this turn, and Plancus himself prove treacherous ; 
smd for that reason was constantly pressing Brutus 
and Cassius to hasten to Italy as the most effectual 
means to prevent it: every step that Cmsar took 
confirmed his apprehensions, and made him more 
importunate with them to come, especially after 
the union of Antony and lepidus. In his letters 
to Brutus, ” Fly to us,” says he, “ I beseech you, 
and exhort Cassias to the same, for there is no 
hope of liberty but from your troops'!. If yofi 

“ Veil. Pat. IL 64 ; Appion. L Hi. 588. 
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bam .anjr ngud for the. republic, for whidi you 
were b«ra, yea must do it instantly; for the war is 
npewed by the iuconatancy .of l^pldus 4 and 
CSassar's army, which was the best, is not only of 
W smvice to us, but even obliges us to call for 
yours : as soon as ever you touch Italy, there is 
not a' man whom we can call a citisen who will not 
immediately be in your camp. We haw) B. Brutus 
indeed happily imited with Plancus: but you are 
not ignorant how changeable men’s minds are, and 
bow infected with party, and how uncertain the 
events of war t nay, should we conquer, as I hojie 
we shall, there will lie a want of your advice and 
anthority to settle all affairs. Hdp us, therefore, 
for God's sf^e, and as soon as possible; and assure 
yourself that you. did not do' a greater service to 
your <»«ntry on the ides of Mandi, when you 
fteed it from slavery, than you will do by coming 
qnickly^” 

After many remonstrances of the same kind, he 
wrote also the following letter. 

Cicero to Bruhts- 

“ After I had often exhorted you by letters to 
come as soon as possible to the relief of the repub¬ 
lic, and bring your army into Italy, and never 
imagined that your own people had any scruples 
about it; I was desired by that most prudent and 
diligent woman your mother, all whose thoughts 
and cares are empk^ed on you, that I would-come 
to her on the twenty-fourth of July ; which 1 did, 
* as I ought, without delay. When I came, I found 
Gasca, liabeo, and Scaptins, with her. She pre¬ 
sently Entered into the affair, and asked my opinion 
whether We should send for you to Italy; and 
whether I thought it best for you to come or to 
continue abroad. I declared, whSt I took to be the 
most for your honour and reputation, that without 
loss of time you should bring present help to the 
tottering and declining state. For what mischief 
may not one expect from that war, where the con¬ 
quering armies refused to pursue a flying enemy ? 
where a general unhurt, unprovoked, possessed of 
the highest honours, and the greatest fortunes, 
with a wife, children, and near relation to you, has 
dedared war against the commonwealthI may 
add, where, in so great a concord of the senate and 
Iieople, there resides still -so much disorder within 
the walls ? but the greatest grief which I feel, 
while I am now writing, is to reflect that when the 
republic had taken my word for a youth, or rather 
a boy, I shall hardly have it in my power to make 
good what I promised fof him. For it is a thing 
of much greater delicacy and moment, to engage 
oneself for another’s sentiments and principles, 
especially in affairs of importance, than for money; 
for money may be paid, and the loss itself be 
tolerable; but bow can you pay what you are 
engaged for to the republic, unless he for whom 
you stand engaged will suffer it to be paid ? yet !■ 
ath still in hopes to hold him, though many are 
plucking Mm away from me: for his disposition 
seems l^ood, though his age be flexible, and many 
always at band to corrupt him ; who, by throwing 

Casshun. Spes libertatts nosqiuun nisi in vestronun caa- 
tronim principiis eat,—Ad Brut 10. 

r Subveni Igitar, per dcoa, idqne quom prlmum; tibique 
persuade, non (e /dibits Mariiis, qulbna eervitutem a tnia 
etvibus repaliati, plus profulsse patriie, quain, si mature 
veneris, pmfaturam.—Ibid. 14. 


in Ms way die splendour of fUae honour, Aink 
themselves sure, of daxzling his good sense and 
understanding. Wherefore to all my other, labours 
this new. one .'is added. Of. setting all engines at 
work to hedd fost the young man, lest 1 inour Urn 
imputation of rashness. Though what rashness is 
it after all for, in reality, I b^nd him for whom 
I was engaged more strongly than myself; nor has 
the republic as yet any cause to repent that 1 vras 
his sponsor, since be has hitherto been the more 
firm and. constant in acting for us, as well from his 
own temper as for my promise. The greatest diffi¬ 
culty in the republic, if I mistake not, is the want 
of money ; for honest men grow every day more 
and more averse to the name of tribute, and what 
was gathered from the hundredth penny, where 
the rich are shamefully rated, is all spent in reward¬ 
ing the two legions. There is an infinite expense 
upon us to support the armies which now defend 
us, and also yours, for our Cassius seems likely to 
come sufficiently provided. But 1 long to talk 
over this, and many other things with you in per¬ 
son, and that quickly. As to your sister’s children, 

I did not wait, Brutus, for your writing to me : 
the times themselves^since the war will be drawn 
into.length, reserve the whole affair to you; but from 
the first, when 1 could not foresee the continuance 
of the war, I pleaded the cause of the children in 
•the senate, in a manner which you have been 
informed of, I guess, by your mother’s letters i 
nor can there ever be any case where I will not 
both say and do, even at the hazard of my life, 
whatever I think agreeable either to your inclina¬ 
tion or to your interest. The twenty-sixth of 
July".” 

In a letter likewise to Cassius, he says, “ 'We 
wish to see you in Italy as soon as possible, and 
shall imagine that we have recovered the republic 
when we have you with us. We had conquered 
nobly if Istpidus had not received the routed, dis¬ 
armed, fugitive, Antony; wherefore Antony himself 
was never so odious to the city as Lepidus is now; 
for he began a war upon us from a turbulent state 
of things, this man from peace and victory. We 
have the coitsuls-elect to oppose liim, in whom 
indeed we have great hopes, yet not without an 
anxious care foi the uncertain events of battles. 
Assure yourself, therefore, that all our de{)eudeiice 
is on you and your Brutus ; that you are both 
expected, but Brutus immediately,” &c. * 

But after all these repeated remonstrances of 
Cicero, neither Brutus nor Cassius seems to have 
entertained the least thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Cassius, indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come so readily, and was not so 
much expected as Brutus ; who, before the battle of 
Modena, had drawn down all his legions to the sea- 
coast, and.kept them at-Apollonia and Dyrrliacbium 
waiting the event of that action, and ready to 
embark for Italy, if any accident had made Ms, 
assistance necessary, for. wMch. Cicero highly .com¬ 
mends him'”. But upon the news of Antony’s 
defeat, taking all the danger to be over, bs miarefaed 
away direedy to the remotest parts of Greece and 
Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of Doiabella; 

• Ad Brut. 18. * Bp. Fam. zii. 10. 

1 Tuum cqnsllium vebeiuenter laudo, quod non prius 
cxercitum Apollonia Byrrhaohloijue movlsti, qnam. dt 
Antonii fiigaandisti, BruU eraptiona, popuU Komani vk- 
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add tiMt time aeetned deaf to the call of the 
* aaiAt/i, and to all Cicero’s lettors, whi<di urged him 
ad atitonf^y to oOmc'to their relief. It is difficult 
at this' diatanoe : to penetrate the Inotivea of bis 
coiiduct: he had a better opinion of Lepidus than 
the *rcst of his party had ; and being nataralljr 
positive, might affect to slight the apprehensions of 
Lefffdus’s treachery, which ■■was the chief ground 
of their calling so earnestly for him. But he had 
other reasons also which were thought to be good ; 
sintse some of his frkmds at Rome, as we may 
collect from Cicero’fe letter, were of a different 
mind from Cicero, on the subject of his coming. 
Iliey might, suspect the fidelity of bis troops ; and 
that they were not* sufficiently confirmed and 
attached to him to he trusted in the field against 
the veterans in Italy 5 whose example and invita¬ 
tion, when they came to face each other, might 
possibly induce them' to desert as the other armies 
had done, and betray their commanders. But 
whatever was their real motive, D. Brutus, who 
was the best judge of the state of things at home, 
was entirely of Cicero’s opinion : he saw himself 
surrounded with veteran armies, disaffected to the 
cause of libertyknew the perfidy of Lepidus; the 
ambition of young Ctesar; and the irresolution of 
ills colleague Plancus; and admonished Cicero, 
therefore, in all his letters, to urge his uamesn'kc 
to hasten his march to them*. So that, on the* 
whole, it seems reasonable to believe, that if Brutus 
and Cassias had marched with their armies to¬ 
wards Italy at the time when Cicero first pressed 
it, before the defection of Plancus and the death of 
Decimus, it must have prevented the immediate 
ruin of the republic. 

The want of money of which Cicero complains 
at this time, as the greatest evil that they had 
to st^ggle with, is expressed also very strongly 
in another letter to Coriiifitaus, the proconsul of 
Africa, who was urging him to provide a fund for 
the support of the legions : “ As to the expense,” 
says he, “ which yon have made, and are making 
in your military preparations, it is not in my power 
to hel}) you; because the senate is now without a ^ 
head, by the death of the consuls, and there is an 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, which 
we are gathering however from all quarters, to 
make good our promi-ses to the troops that have 
deserved it of us, which cannot be done, in niy 
opinion, without a tributes'.” This tribute was a 
sort of capitation-tax, proportioned to each man’s 
substance, but had been wholly disu.sed in Rome 
from the conquest of Macedonia by Panlus .dSmilius, 
which furnished money and rents sufficient to ease 
the city ever after of that burden, till the neces¬ 
sity of the present times obliged them to renew 
it*. .But from what Cicero intimates of the gene¬ 
ral Kversion to the revival of it, one cannot help 
observing the fatal effects of that indolence and 

» De Bruth aatem'nihUadbnd certL Qnem ego, qiiom- 
admodum praioipiii, privatie Uteris ad bellom ctonmune 
vocarejnon dpsino.-^£p. Fam; xl. 39; it. 30. 

r Be smnta, queni te in rem milttarom faccre ot fecisso 
dials, nfaU sane possum tibi opitulort, pruptesrea quod ot 
orbus senatuB, ooBsuUbus ainisttis, ot inoiotUbUes angustiie 
peouDis publicae. Sea ,—Bp. Fam. xU. 30. 

» At PiSrso rege dovicto Paullus, cum Mocodonicis opi- ■ 
busveterem atque heredltartam nrbis nostrw paupertatera 
DO usqae Batlaswti at itki teniporo primum populus Uoma- 
nns tributl prsstandi anoro ae Ubonret.—'VaL Max. iv. 3; 
it. Flin. Hist Nat. xzXiU. 3. 
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Inxnry which bad infected evbn <fihe honest part of 
Rome; who, 4 ij thi» utmost exigency of the 
republic, were ahockedxrt the very menuon of an 
extraordinary tax,-Said woaM not part with the 
least share of their money for the defence even of 
their liberty; the consequence of which was, What 
it must always be in the like case, Aat by starving 
the cause, they found not only their fartnnea, but 
their lives also soon after, id the mercy of their j 
enemies. Cicero has n reflection in one of his 
speeches that seems applicable also to the present 
case, and to be verified by the example of these 
times. ” The republic (says he) is attacked always 
with greater vigour than it is defended ; foe the 
audacious-and profligate, prompted by their natural 
enmity to it, are easily impelled to act upon the 
least nod of their leaders : whereas the honest, 1 
know not why, are generally slow and unwilling-to 
stir; and neglecting always the beginnings -of 
things, are never roused to exert themselves but 
by the last necessity : so that through irresolution 
and delay, when they would be glad to compound 
at last for their quiet, at the expense even of their 
honour, they commonly lose them both*.” 

This observation will serve to vindicate the con¬ 
duct of Cassias from that charge of violence and 
cruelty whicii be is said to have practised, in 
exacting money and other necessaries from the 
cities of Asia. He was engaged in an inexpiable 
war, where he mast either conquer or perish with 
the republic itself, and where his legions were not 
only to be supported but rewarded: the revenues • 
of the empire were exhausted; contributions came 
in sparingly; and the states abroad were all desirous 
to stand neuter; as doubtful of the issue, and ^ 
unwilling to offend either side. Under these diffi- j 
culties, where moifey was necessary, and no way of 
procuring it but force, extortion became lawfrtl; 
the necessity of the end justified the means ; and 
when the safety of the empire and the liberty of 
Rome were , at stake, it was no time to listen to 
scruples. This was Cassius’s way of reasoning, 
and the ground of his acting ; who applied all his> 
thoughts to support the cause that he had under¬ 
taken ; and kept his eyes (as Appian says) wholly 
fixed upon the war, as a gladiator upon hi» anta¬ 
gonist*’. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a temper 
more mild and scrupulous, contented himself gene¬ 
rally with the regular methods of raising money; | 

and from his love of philosophy and the politer 
studies, having contracted an affection for the 
cities of Greece, instead -of levying contributions, 
used to divert himself, wherdver he passed, with 
seeing their games and exercises, and presiding at 
their philosophical disputations, as if traveiling 
rather for cariosity tlmn to provide materials for a 
bloody war*. 'When he and Casrius, therefore, 
met, the diflerence of their circumstances showed 
the diffareut effects of their conduct. Cassius, 
without receiving a ]>eany from Rome, came rich . 
and amply furnished with all the stores of war; 
Brutws, who had received .large remittances fro m 
• Pro Sextto, 47 » 

^ ‘O ulv KdtrerufS ifetreeerrpfirr}, xaSdirsp is.rla' 
iirytovur^v ol /eoi>oftaxovs^es, is fedvoy^rbr ir^S,t/*ay 
d^cipa.-—Appian. L iv.667. 

* 'O Sb'SpoDros, bsrt) ylyvotro, mil ^ 

Kol ^tv^Koas, &Tt Koi ^tKo&opiiiras o 6 k d'ysrvwr.—-■ 
Ibid. 
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Itidy, came empty and poor, and unable to sup- 
Mrt Umself without the help of Cassius, who was 
forced to give him a third part of that^treasure 
which he had been gathering with so much envy 
to himself for the common service *. 

While Cicero was taking all this pains, and 
struggling thus gloriously in the support of their 
expiring Uberty, Brutus, who was naturally peevish 
and querulous, being particularly chagrined by the 
unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging of 
counsels by events, was disposed at last to throw 
all the blame upon him; charging him chiefly, 
that, by a profusion of honours on young Cmsar, 
he had inspired him with an ambition incompatible 
with the safety of the republic, and armed him 
with tliat power which he was now employing to 
oppress it: whereas the truth is, that by those 
honours Cicero did not intend to give Csesar any 
new power, but to apply that which he had acquired 
by his own vigour to the public service and the 
ruin of Antony; in which he succeeded even be¬ 
yond expectation, and would certainly have gained 
his end, had he not been prevented by accidents 
which could not be foreseen. For it is evident 
from the facts above-mentioned, that he was always 
jealous of Cmsar, and instead of increasing, was 
cdntriving some check to his authority, till by the 
death of the consuls, he slipped out of his hands 
and became too ^trong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at such a distance, was 
not well apprised of the ))articular grounds of 
granting those honours ; but Decimus, who was all 
the while in Italy, saw the use and necessity of 
them, and seems to bint in some of his letters that 
they ought to have decreed still greater'. 

But whatever Brutus or any one else may have 
said, if we reflect on Cicero’s°conduct from the 
time of Ctesar’s death to his own, we shall find it 
in all respects uniform, great, and glorious ; never 
deviating from the grand point which he had in 
view, the liberty of his country: whereas, if we 
attend to Brutus’s, we cannot help observing in it 
• something strangely various and inconsistent with 
itself. In his outward manners and behaviour, he 
affected the rigour of a Stoic, and the severity of 
an old Roman; yet by a natural tenderness and 
compassion, was oft betrayed into acts of an 
effeminate weakness. To restore the liberty of his 
country, he killed his friend and benefactor; and 
declares, that for the same cause he would have 
killed even his father': yet he would not take 
Antony’s life, though it was a necessary sacrifice 
to the same cause. When Dolabella had basely 
murdered Trebonius, and Antony openly approved j 
the act, he could not be persuaded to make repri¬ 
sals on C. Antony : but through a vain ostentation 
of clemency, suffered him to live, though with 
danger to himself. When his brother-in-law, 
Lepidus, was declared an enemy, he expressed an 
absurd and peevish resentment of it for the sake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes if the 

Plutarch. In Brut. 

* MirabiUter, mi Brute, laitor, moa oonstlla, moasque 
eentontlas a te prubarl, do decernviris, de omando adolcs- 
cente.—Ep. Fam. xl. 14; it. SO. 

'-Non ooncesserim, quod in aio non tnll, sod ne patri 

tfuidtm, meo, si revlviscat, ut. patiente me, plus legibua ao 
■enatu possit. [Ad Brut. 16.] Bed dominiun, ne parentem 
quldem, majores nostrl voluerunt esse.—Ibid. 17. 


republic was ever restored; or if not, in their 
father’s. How contrary is this to the spirit of that • 
old Brutus from whom be derived his descent, 
and whom in bis general conduct he pretended to 
imitate ! He blames Cicero for dispensing honours 
too largely, yet claims an infinite share of them to 
himself; and when he had seized by bis private 
authority what the senate at Cicero's motion 
confirmed to him, the most extraordinary com¬ 
mand which had been granted to any man, he 
declares himself an enemy to all extraordinary 
commissions, in what hands soever they were 
lodged K : this inconsistency in his character would 
tempt us to believe that he was governed in many 
cases by the pride and haughtiness of his temper, 
rather than by any constant and settled principles 
of philosophy, of which he is commonly thought 
so strict an observer. 

Cicero, however, notwithstanding the peevish¬ 
ness of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of serving 
and supporting him to the very last: as soon as he 
perceived Caesar’s intention of revenging his uncle’s 
death, he took all imaginable pains to dissuade him 
from it, and never ceased from exhorting him by 
letters to a reconciliation with Brutus, and the 
observance of that amnesty which the senate hud 
decreed as the foundation of the public peace. 
This was certainly tiie best service which he could 
do, either to Brutus or the republic : and Atticus, 
imagining that Brutus would be pleased with it, 
sent him a copy of what Cicero had written on that 
subject; but instead of pleasing, it provoked Brutus 
only the more : he treated it as base and dishonour¬ 
able to ask anything of a boy, or to imagine the 
safety of Brutus to depend on any one but himself; 
and signified his mind upon it, both to Cicero 
and Atticus, in such a style as confirms what 
Cicero had long before observed, and more than 
once declared of him, that his letters were gene¬ 
rally churlish, unraaiinerly, and arrogant; and that 
he regarded neither what, nor to whom he was 
writing’’. But their own letters to each other will 
be the best vouchers of what I have been remark¬ 
ing, and enable us to form the surest judgment of 
the different spirit and conduct of the men. After 
Brutus, therefore, had frequently intimated bis 
dissatisfaction and dislike of Cicero’s management, 
Cicero took occasion, in the following letter, to lay 
open the whole progress of it from the time of 
Caesar’s death, in order to show the reasonableness 
and necessity of each step. 

Cicero to Brutus. 

You have Messala now with you. It is not 
possible, therefore, for me to explain by letter, 
though ever so accurately drawn, the present state 
of our affairs so exactly as he, who not only knows 
tliem all more perfectly, but can describe them 
more elegantly than any man: for I would not 
have you imagine, Brutus (though there is no occa¬ 
sion to tell you what you know already yourself, 
but that I cannot pass over in silence such an 
excellence of all good qualities) ; I would not have 
you imagine, I say, that for probity, constancy, 
and zeal for the republic, there is any one equal to 
him : so that eloquence, in which he wonderfully 

I Ego certe—cum ipsa re helium geram, hoc oat cum 
regno, et imperils extraordinariis ot domlnatione et poteu- 
tia.— Ad Brut. 17. 

>> Ad Att. Vi. 1, 3. 
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excels, scarce finds a place among his other praises; 
since even in that his wisdom shines the most 
eminent, by his having formed himself with so 
much judgment and skill to the truest manner of 
speaking. Yet his industry all the while is so 
remarkable, and he spends so much of his time in 
study, that he seems to owe but little to his parts, 
which still are the greatest. But I am carried too 
far by my love for him : for it is not the purpose 
of this epistle to praise Messala, especially to 
Brutus, to whom his virtue is not less known than 
to myself, and these very studies which I am prais¬ 
ing still more ; whom, when I could not part with 
without regret, I comforted myself with reflecting, 
that by his going away to you, as it were to my 
second self, he both discharged his duty, and 
pursued the surest path to glory. But so much 
for that*. I come now, after a long interval, to 
consider a certain letter of yours, in which, while 
you allow me to have done well in’ many things, 
you find fault with me for one ; that in conferring 
honours I was too free, and even prodigal. You 
charge me with this; others probably with being 
too severe in punishing, or you yourself perhaps 
with both. If so, I desire that my judgment and 
sentiments on each may be clearly explained to 
you: not that I mean to justify myself by the 
authority of Sojon, the wisest of the seven, and 
the only legislator of them all, who used to say 
that the public weal was comprised in two things, 

* PiibliiiK Valerius IMcswila CorviniiH, uf whom Cicero 
hero gives so fine a chiinu’ter, was one of the noblest as 
well us the most acconipllMhccl persons of his age, who lived 
long afterwards the gencjral favourite of all parties, and a 
]iniicipal ornament of Augustub’a court. Being in arms 
with Brutus, he was proscrihcil of course by the triumvi¬ 
rate, yet was e.xc*e))tud soon after by a special edict, but 
refused the benefit of that grace, and adhered to the cause 
of liberty, till he saw it expire with his friend. After the 
battle of Philippi, the tmops that remained freely offered 
themselves to his command; but ho chose to accept peace, 
to which he was invited by the conquerors, and surron- 
dored himself to Antony, with whom ho had a particular 
acquaintance. When Ca*sar was dofcate<i not long after 
by 8. Pfmipey, on the coast of Sicily, being in the utmost 
distress and danger of life, he committed himself with one 
domestic to the fidelity of Messala; who, instead of reveng¬ 
ing himself on one who had so lately proscribed and set a 
piice upon his head, gcmerously protected and preserved 
liim. He continued still In the friendship of Antony, till 
the scandal of Antony's life, and slavish obsequiousness to 
Cleopatra, threw him wholly into the interests of Cu;sar, 
by whom ho was declared consul in Antony’s place, greatly 
entrusted in the battle of Aotium, and honoured at last 
with a triumph, for reducing the rebellious Gauls to their 
obtHliencc. He is celebrated by all writers as one of the 
first orators of Romo; and having been tlio disciple of 
(MceiX), was thought by some to excel even his master in 
the sweetness and correctness of his stylo; prt^rving 
alwaj's a dignity, and demonstrating his mibility, by the 
very manner of bis speaking. To -diho perfection of bis 
cloq.uenco he had added all the aocoinplislnnents of the 
other liberal arts; was a great admirer of Socrates, and the 
severer studios of philosophy, yet an eminent patron of all 
the wits and poets of those times. Tibullus was the con¬ 
stant companion of all bis foreign expeditions, which he 
celebrates in his Elegies; and Horace, in one of his odes, 
calls for bis choicest wines, for the entertainment of so 
noble n guest Yet this polite and amiable man. impaired 
by sickness, and worn out at last by age, is said to have 
outlived his senses and memory, till he had forgotten even 
his very name,-—See Applan. p. 611, 79(>t Tacit Dial. 18; 
aulntil. X. 1; TibuU. Eleg. L 7; Hot. Carm. Ui. 2!; Plin. 
Hist. Nat vU. 24. 


rewards and punishments ; in which, however, as I 
in everything else, a certain medium and tempera¬ 
ment is to be observed. But it is not my design at ! 
this time to discuss so great a subject. I think it j 
proper only to open the reasons of my votes and ! 
opinions in the senate from the beginning of this 
war. After the death of Csesar, and those your 
memorable ides of March, you cannot forget, 
Bratus, what I declared to have been omitted by 
you, and what a tempest I foresaw hanging over 
the republic. You had freed us from a great 
plague, wiped off a great stain from the Roman ' 
people, acquired to yourselves divine glory, yet all 
the equipage and furniture of kingly power was left 
still to Lepidus and Antony—the one_ inconstant, 
the other vicious; both of them afraid of peace, 
and enemies to the public quiet. While these men 
were eager to raise fresh disturbances in the 
republic, we had no guard about us to oppose them, 
though the whole city was eager and unanimous in 
asserting its liberty : I was then thought too vio¬ 
lent, while' you, perhaps more wisely, -withdrew 
yourselves from that city which you had delivered, 
and refused the help of all Italy, which offered to 
arm itself in your cause. Wherefore, when I saw 
the city in the hands of traitors, oppressed by the 
arms of Antony, and that neither you nor Cassius 
could be safe in it, I thought it time for me to quit 
it too : for a city overpowered by traitors, without 
’ the means of relieving itself, is a wretched spectacle. 
Yet my mind, always the same, and ever fixed on 
the love of my country, could not hear the thought 
of leaving it in its distress. In the midst, there¬ 
fore, of my voyage to Greece, aSid in the very 
season of the Etesian wind.s, when an uncommon 
south wind, as if displeased with my resolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, and 
was greatly concerned at it; for you were retreat¬ 
ing, Brutus—were retreating, I say, since your 
Stoics will not allow their wise man to fly. As 
soon as I came to Rome, I exposed myself to the 
wickedness and rage of Antony ; and when I bad 
exasperated him against me, began to enter into 
measures in the very manner of the Brutuses (for 
such are peculiar to your blood), for delivering the 
republic. I shall omit the long recital of what 
follovred, since it all relates to myself, and observe 
only, that young Ctesar, by whom, if we will confess 
the truth, we subsist at this day, flowed from the 
source of my counsels. I decreed him no honours, 
Brutus, hut what were due, none but what were 
necessary; for as soon as we began to recover any 
liberty, and before the virtue of D. Brutus had yet 
shown itself so far that we could know its divine 
force, and while our whole defence was in the boy, 
who repelled Antony from our necks, what honour 
was not really due to him 1 though I gave, him 
nothing yet but the praise of words, and that but 
moderate. I decreed him indeed a legal command, 
which, though it seemed honourable to one of that 
age, was yet necessary to one who had an army; for 
what is an army without the command of it ? Philip 
voted him a statue, Servius the privilege of suing 
for offices before the legal time, which was short¬ 
ened still by ServUius; nothing was then thought 
too much; but we are apt, I know not how, to be 
more liberal in fear than grateful in success. When 
D. Brutus was delivered from the siege, & day of 
all others the most joyous to the city, which hap¬ 
pened also to be his birth-day, 1 decreed that hia 
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Btuue sh^uid be ascribed for ever te that day n 
tbe public ctdendars t in which I followed tiie 
eumpie of our ancestors, who paid the same honour 
to a woman, Larentia, at whose altar you priests 
perform sacred rites in the velabrnm. By giyini; 
rids* to D. Brnttts, my design was to fix in'the 
oatihdsrs a perpetual memoriid crfamost aeoeptafale 
victory t bnt'l perceived oh that ^ay Idtat there 
was more malevolence thtcn gratitude in many of 
the senate. During these same days' I poured out 
honours (since you will have it so) on the deceased 
Hirtius, Pansa, and Aquila: ahd who can find 
fiiult with it but those who, when fear is once 
over, forget their past danger ? But besides the 
grateful remembrance of services, there was a use 
in it which reached to posterity; for I was desirous 
that'there should remain an eternal monument of 
the public hatred to our foost cruel enemies. There 
is one thing, I doubt, prhieh does not please you— 
for it does not please your friends here, who, though 
exceyent men, have but little experience in public 
afiairs—that I decreed an ovation to Ctesar ; but 
for my part (though L may perhaps be mistaken, 
for 1 am not one of thole who approve notliiiig 
hut what is my own), I cannot but think that I 
have advised nothing moru prudent during tliis 
War. Why it is so, is not proper to be explaine<l, 
lest 1 be thought to have been more provident iii 
it than grateful. But even this is too much. Let 
us pass, therefore, to other things. I decreed 
honours to D. Brutuft—decreed them to Piancus. 
They must be men of great souls who are attracted 
by glory. But the senate also is certainlyjtvise in 
trying every art* that is honest by which it can 
engage aiiy one to the service of the republic. But 
I am hlaif ed in the Slase of Le^ndus, to whom, 
after 1 |^d raised a statue in^ iShe rostra, 1 pre¬ 
sently threw it down. My view in that honour 
was, to reclaim from despprate measures ; but 
the madness of an inconstant lUhu got the better 
of my prudence ; nor was there yet so much harm 
in' erectiiiig, as g<^d in demolishing, the statue)^ 
But I have ,aaid enough <»n<ierning honours, aUd 
must say a word or'two abqiut punishments; for 
have o^n oblOr;^, from—papr- letters, that you 
are fond of Acquiriag a rejnitation of clemency, 
by your treatm^d uf those whom you have con¬ 
quered in war. 1 can iifiagine nothing to be done by 
you but what is wiselwj^ne : but to onJit the punish-' 
ing of wickhduess (w^b we call pardoning) though 
it be tolerable in otb^ cases, I hold to be perni¬ 
cious in this war. Of'all the civil wass tliat Mve 
been in my memory, there was not one in wuich, 
what side soever got the better, there would not 
have remaihed some form of a commonwealth; yet 
m this, what sort of a republic we are like to have, 

, i£ we cofiquer, I would itot easily aifirmy but If we 
atp. conquered, we are sore to have none. My 
'sotea ibOTefore were severe agilinst Antony, severe 
agaSnsf Ltpidas, not from any spirit of revenge ^ 
but to deter wicked citizens at present from making'* 
war against their country,' and to leave an exampfo 
to posterity, that none hereafter should imitate 
aoch rashness.. Yet fhis very vote was at^ more 
naintf than it was everybody's; in which there 
ineiaB, I own, to ,%e ■ something cruel, thst'tthe 
wB ui thine y should to children, who have 

‘ditot tibriiiiig to dtoj|||iH^ but the constitution Is 
ItoBt’ bven Themis- 

toeiai’n children to wont; and since 


the tasto punishment falls upon ciljlBeBs eoa- 
demasd of phblic crimes, how was it possfoVl hw 
us to he 'more gentle towards enemies f But how 
can that maa complain of me, who, if the had 
conquered, must ne^s confess thst he wotdd have 
treated roe even with more severity ? > Yen have 
now the metives my opioU^ in the caeS'trf 
rewards and puniabiKeDts ^ for as'to pther'.j^oints, 
you have heard, I imagiiMs'^at SeU^ents 
and votes have l^n. But to talk of these, things 
now ip not'necessary^ what I am going to say is 
extremely SQ, Brutus :—that you come to Italy 
with your many as soon as possible. We are in 
the utmost expectation of you: whenever you set 
foot in Italy, aU the world will fly to you; for 
-#hether it be onr lot to conquer (as we had already 
done, if Lepidus had not been desirous to overturn 
all/mnd perish himself with liis friends), there will 
be a'^reat want of your authority, for the settling 
some state ofii'a city amongst, us ; or, if there be 
any danger and struggle still behind, hasten to us, 
for God’s sake ; 4br you know how much depends 
on opportunity, bow much on despatch. What 
dili.geucc I shall use iu the care of your sister’s 
childreh you will soon know, I kojie, from your 
mcNher's and sister’s (etters, in whose cause I have 
more regard to your will, which is ever most dear 
to me, thah, as some think, .to mv own constancy. 
But it is my desire both to be and to appear con¬ 
stant iu nothing so much as in loving you**.” 

Rrutus to Cirttro. 

“ 1 have read a part of your letter, which you 
sent to Octavius, tr^smitted to me by Atticus. 
Your zeal and concern for my safety gave me no 
new pleasure ; for it is not only common, but 
our daily news, to hear something, which you have 
said or done with your usual fidelity, in the support 
of my honour and dignity. Yet that same part of 
your letter aiTseted me With the most sensible grief 
which my mind could possibly receive. For you 
compliment him so highly for his services to the 
republic. ; and in a strain so suppliant and abject 
that—what shall I say ?—am ashamed of the 
wretched stale to which we are reduced,—yet it 
must be said,—you recommend my safety to him, 
to which whaf. death is not preferable ? and plainly 
show, that our servitude is not yet abolished, but 
our mas.ter only ehaiq;ed. Recollect your words, 
and deny^hem, if you dare, to be the prayers of a 
slave to'tos king.' There is one thing you say 
which iwequired and expected from him,—that he 
would allow those citizens to live in safety, of 
whom jil^onest men" and the people of Rome 
think But what if he will not allow it ? 

Shall we 'bb the less safe ^r that ? It is better 
not to be safe, than to be saved by him. For my 
part, I can never think all the gods so averse to 
the pretorvation of the Rotpan people, that 
Octavius nWst be entreated for the life of any one 
citizen, miiSi less for the deliverers of tha world. 
It is a pieasqre to me to talk thus magnificently; 
and it even becomes me to those, who know not 
eitoer what, to foar for any one, or what to ask of 
any one. Can you allow Octavius to have tois 
power, and yet be his friend ? or if you hare toy 
value for me, would you wish to tee me at Bomi, 
when 1 must'first lie recdmnieiided to the hoy, 

i Ad Brut-19. 
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tlikt h« would permits me to be tfae^^‘ Whcd. 
reewui flUR yon hare to tivaok bini> if ;db;1^iak k 
neeeseary to beg of bim tbet h« wonla g^Mot and 
au^ M to live Witb safety? or is it to be reckoned 
a kindness, he ,eto>o8es to see himself rather 
than Antony in toe condiiioit to hare each 
pettUons adi^qSiM ' to’bim i L^ne may supplicate 
indeed the Buccessor, bat nww the abolisher of a , 
tyranflgr, thkt tooatf ^wbo have deserved well of the ' 
republic may be, safe. It was this weakness and 
despair, not more blamable Indeed in yon than in 
all, which first pushed Caesar to the ambition of 
reigning, «nd, after bis death, encouraged Antony 
to think of seizing his place ; and has now raised 
this boy so high that'you ju’dgp it necessary £o 
address your prayers to him tor the preservation bf 
men of our rank ; and that we can be saved only 
by the mercy of one scarce yet a man, and bp no 
other means. But if we had retoembered otMelvea 
to be Romans, these infamous mesh would be 
more daring to aim at dominion, than we to repeft 
it: nor woidd Antony be more encouraged by 
Caesar’s reign, than deterred by his fate. Hov 
can you, a consular senator, and the avenger of so 
many treasons (by suppressing which yAh have 
but postponed our ruin I fear'for a time), jstMect 
on what you have .. me, and yet approve these 
things, or bear them so tamely, as to seem at least 
to approve'them ? for what particular -grudge had^ 
you to Antony? no other, but that he assumed 
all this to himself; tlmt our lives should }» begged 
of him ; our safety be precarious, from whom he 
hud received his liberty ; aqd the republic depend 
on his will and pleasure. "Jou tliought it neces¬ 
sary to take arms, to prtoetit bim from tyran¬ 
nizing at this rate; but was it your intent, 
that by preventing him, we might sue to another 
who would suffer himself to be advanced into his 
place, of that the ■ republic might be free and 
juistress of itsplf ? as if onr quarrel was not perhaps, 
to slavery, but to the conditions of it. But we 
might have had, not only an easy master in Antony, 
if we would have . been ■ content with that, but 
whatever share with him we pleased of favours 
and honours. • For what could he deny to those 
whose patience he saw was tlie best support of his 
government? but nothing was of such value to u», 
that we would sell our faith anif our 'liberty tor it. 
Tliis very boy, whom the name of Csesar seeips 
to incite against the destroyers of Ctesar, at what 
rate would he value it (if there was anp room to 
traffic with him), to be enabled byqjjr help to 
maintain his present power, since we nave a.mind 
to live, and to be rich, and to be^callei^dU^lars ? ■ 
but then Ceesar must have perished n : for i 
what reason had we to rejoice at his ’deatSj^if after 
it we were still to Continue slaves ? Let other 
people be as indolent as they jdease ; b,ut may the 
gods and goddesses deprive m6 soonetvof every¬ 
thing than toe resolution, not to ailow'to the heir 
of him frhom I killed what I did not^low to the 
than himself—^aor would suffer, evenin wy father, - 
were he living—^ have more power fhan the laws , 
Slid the senate. How can you imagine, that any 
one can be free under him, without whose leave 
there is no place for' us in that city ? or how is it 
possible for you, after all, to Obtain what you ask ? 
You ask, that he would allow us to be safe. Shall 
we then feceive safety, think you, when we fe- ; 
ceive life ? But how can we receive it, if we first 


partwitoonr h«BO«r<imd onr liberty?. Do you 
fancy, that to live at Jtome U to be safe ? It is 
toe toing, and sot toe plaee, which miut secure 
that to me; far’ I was never safe while Csesar 
lived, till I had reeolved on that attempt; nor oan 
I in. any fdac^ Uve in exUe, as long as I hate slavery 
and affronts-above all other evils. .Is not tilda to 
fall back'.agsia into toe same state of darkness.; 
when be, who has taken npon .him toe name of 
the tyrant (though in the cities of Greece, when 
the tyrants are destroyed, their children also perish 
with them), must he entreated, that the avengers 
of tyranny may be safe ? Can 1 ever wish to see 
that city, or think it a city, which wmdd not accept 
liberty when offered, and even forcod upon it, but 
has more dread of the name of their late king, in 
the person of a boy, than confidence in itoelfj 
though it has seen that Vfery king taken off in toe 
height of all his power hy the virtue of a tow ? 
As for me, do not recommend me any more to 
your Cssar, nor in 4 eed yourself, if you will hey^ken 
to me. You set a very high value on the few 
years whicii remain to you., at that age, if for tlm 
Sake of them you can ftipplicato that boy. Bw 
take care after all, lest what you have done and are 
doing so laudably against Antony, instead of being 
praised, as the effect of a great mind, be charged 
to the account of your fear. For if you are so 
^pleased with Octavius as to petition him for our 
safety, you will be thought not to have disliked a 
master, but to have wantedwa morcf-jfiriondly'one. 
As to your praising him for the things that he has 
liitker|p done, 1 entirely approve it: for thqy 
deserve to be praised, provid^ that he undertook 
them to repel other men’s Mwer, not &> advance 
' his own. But when you sfqadge him fot only to 


for you ascribe tbit vesy thing to him which the 
republic seemed to enjoy tbsongh him : nor does 
it ever enter into your thouglits^bat if Qfetavius’be 
whrthy of any honours, because ne wages war with 
'Antony ; that those itoo extirpated toe very evil 
of which these aresJlmt the r^e^ijCin never be 
sufficiently requited by the Roman pwopfe; though 
they were to heap uixm the^. gvery toing whidh 
they could bestow : but she' bow much atronger 
.people’s %ars are than thp^ memories, because 
Antony still, fives, and is in arms. As’ to Csesar, 
all that could and ought tcj,. be done is past,itatd 
cannot be /ecalled : is Octavius then a person of 
so gf eat importance, that the people of Rome are 
to expect from bim wfiat he will determine optna 
us ? or are we of so litfie, that any singib man isio 
be entreated for onr safety ? As for me, may I never 
return to you if ever I either snpi^cato any man, 
or do not restrain those who are dispoied to do it, 
from supplicating f8r themselttos; or I will remove 
lo a distance from all such who can be slaves, 
and fancy myself at Rome, wherever I can. live 
free; and shall pity you, whose fond desire of 
life neither age, nor iho)ioars,mar the example of 
other ’Itten’s virtue, can modesate... For my part, 

I shall ever toink myself hs^py as long as 1 - can 
please myself with the persuasion that my'piety 
has been fully trequifad. Fer vthat can be happier, 
than for a .man, conec|i>fi6j>4^iiii(>vui ants, end' 
content with liberty, to desMgt^: human affairs ? , 
Yet I will nave^vyidlAtn tOMPwho are fond of 
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yielding, or be conquered by those who are willing 
to be conquered themselves, but will first try and 
attempt everything, nor ever desist from dragging 
onr city out of slavery. If such fortune attends 
me as I ought to have, we shall all rejoice ; if not, 
I shall rejoice myself. For how could this life be 
speqt better than in acts and thoughts which tend 
to make my countrymen free ? I beg and beseech 
you, Cicero, not to deseit the cause through wea¬ 
riness or diffidence: in repelling present evils, 
have your eye always on the future, lest they in¬ 
sinuate themselves before you are aware. Con¬ 
sider, that the fortitude and courage with which 
you delivered the republic when consul, and now 
again When consular, are nothing without con¬ 
stancy and equability. The case of tried virtue, 
I own, is harder than of untried : we require 
services from it, as debts; and if anything dis¬ 
appoints us, we blame with resentment, as if we 
had been deceived. Wherefore for Cicero to with¬ 
stand Antony, though It be a part highly com¬ 
mendable, yet because such a consul seemed of 
course to promise us such a consular, nobody 
wonders at it: but if the same Cicero, in the case 
of others, should waver at last in that resolution, 
which be 'exerted with such firmness and great¬ 
ness of mind against Antony, he would deprive 
himself not only of the hopes of future glory, but 
forfeit even that which is past: for nothing is 
great in itself but what 'flows from the result of 
our judgment: nor does it become any man more 
than you to love the republic, and to be the patron 
of liberty, on the account either of your natural 
talents or your former acts, or the wishes and 
espectation of all men. Octavius, therefore, must 
not be entreated to suffer us to live in safety. Do 
yon rather rouse yourself so fqr as to think that 
city, in which you have acted the noblest part, free 
and flourishing, as long as there are leaders still 
to the people, to resist the designs of traitors'.” 

' Ad Brut. 16. ^ 

iV./t. There Is a passage Indeed in Brutus’s letter tn Atti 
cus, where he Intimates a reason ttf his (Simplaint against 
Cicero, which was certainly a just one, if the fact of wliieh 
he complains had been true—that Cicero had reproached 
Caeca with the, murder e/ Vertar, and called him an 
ateauin. "1 do not know,”*aBys he, “ what I can write 
te you bat this, that the ambition and licentiousness of 
the boy has been inflamed rather thiui restrained by 
Cicero, who carries his indulgenceof him to such a length, 
as not to refrain from abuses upon Cases, and such as must 
return doubly upon himself, who has put to death more 
citizens than one, and must first own himself to be ifh 
assassin before he can reproach Cases with what ho 
objects to him.” [Ep. ad Brut. 17.] Manutius pyufcsscs 
himself unable to conceive how Cicero should over call 
Casca a murderer: yet cannot collect anything loss from 
Brutus's words. But the thing is impossible, .and incon¬ 
sistent with every word that Cicero had 1«en saying, and 
every act that ho hud been doing from the time of Caesar’s 
death: and in relation particularly to Casca, we have seen 
above, how he refused to enter Site any measures with 
Octavius, but upon the express condition of his suf|['ering 
Cases to taka quiet possession of the tribunate: it is certain 
therefore, that Brutus had either been misinformed, or 
was charging Cicero with the consequential meaning of 
some saying which was never intended by him ; ih advis¬ 
ing Casca perhaps to manage Octavius, in that height of 
his power, with more temper and moderation, lest he 
•ibonld otherwise be provoked to consider him as an assas¬ 
sin, and treat him as such: for an intimation of that kind 
would have been sufiS^ent to the fierce spirit of Brutus, 
for taking It as a direct condemnation of Caeca’s act of 


If we compare these two letters, we shall per¬ 
ceive in Cicero’s an extensive view and true judg¬ 
ment of things, tempered with the greatest polite¬ 
ness and affection for his friend, and an nnwilllng- 
ness to disgust where he thought it necessary even to 
blame. In Bratus's a churlish and morose arrogance, 
claiming infinite honours to himself, yet allowing 
none to anybody else; insolently chiding and 
dictating to one, as much superior to him in 
wisdom as he was in years; the whole turning 
upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, enforced 
without any regard to times and circumstances; 
that a wise man has a sufficiency of all things 
within himself. There are indeed many noble 
sentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which Cicero 
in a proper season would have recommended as 
warmly as he; yet they were not principles to 
act upon in a conjuncture so critical; and the 
rigid application of them is the less excusable in 
Brutus, because he himself did not always practise 
what he professed ; but was too apt to forget both 
the Stoic aud the Roman. 

Octavius had no. sooner settled the affairs of 
the city, and subdued the senate to his mind, than 
he marched back towards Gaul to meet Antony 
and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to 
have a personal interview with him, which had 
^been privately concerted for settling the terms of 
a triple league, and dividing the power and pro¬ 
vinces of the empire among themselves. All the 
three were natural enemies to each other ; com¬ 
petitors for empire, and aiming severally to possess 
what could not be obtained but with the ruin of 
the rest: their meeting therefore was not to ■ 
establish any real amity or lasting concord, for 
that was impossible, but to suspend their own 
qriarrels for the present, and with common forces 
to oppress their common enemies, the friends of 
liberty and the republic : without which all their 
several hopes and ambitious views must inevitably 
be blasted. 

The place appointed for the interview was a 
small island, about two miles from Bononia, formed 
by the river Rhenus, which rung near to that city ": 
here they met, as men of their character must 
necessarily meet, not without jealousy and sus¬ 
picion of danger from each other, being all attended 
by their choicest troops, each with five legions, 
disposed in separate camps within sight of tlie 
island. Lepidus entered it the first, as an equal 
friend to the other two, to see that the place was 
clear and free from treachery ; and when he had 
given the signal agreed upon, Antony and Octavius 
advanced from the opposite banks of the river, 
and passed into the island by bridges, which they 
left guarded on each side by three hundred of 
their own men. Their first care, instead of 
embracing, was to search one another, whether 
they had not brought daggers concealed under 
their clothes ; and when that ceremony was over, 
Octavius took, his seat betwixt the other two, in 
the most honourable place, on the account of his 
being consul. 

In this situation they spent three days in a close 
conference, to adjust the plan of their accomroo- 
dation; the sub stance of whic h w as, that th e 

stabbing Cassar, to which Cicero had always given the 
highest applause. 

n Vide. Cluver. Ital. Antiq. 1.1. 0. xxvlU. p. 187. 
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{ three should be inyested jointlf with supreiue 
I po*^f fof term of five years, with the title of 
Triumyirs, ibr settliug; the state of the republic: 

I thatithey should act in all cases by commou con-. 

I sent, nominate the magistrates and governors 
both at home and abroad, and determine all affairs 
relating to the public by their sole will and plea¬ 
sure : that Octavius should have for bis peculiar 
I proyinoe, Africa, with Sieily> Sardinia, and the other 
i islands of the Mediterranean; Lepidus, Spain, 
with the Narbonese Gaul; Antony, the other two 
Gauls on both sides of the Alps ; and to put them 
all upon a level, both in title and authority, that 
Octavius should resign the consulship to Ventidios 
for the remainder of the year : that Antony and . 
Octavius should prosecute the war against fimtus 
and Cassius, each of them at the head of twenty 
legions j and Lepidus, with three legions, be left 
to guard the city ; and at the end of the war, that 
eighteen cities or colonies, the best and richest 
of Italy, together with their lands and districts, 
should be taken from their owners, and assigned 
to the perpetual possession of the soldiers, as the 
reward of their faithful services. These conditions 
were published to their several armies, and received 
by them with acclamations of joy, and mutual 
gratulations for this happy union of their chiefs ; 
which, at the desire of the soldiers, was ratified 
likewise by a marriage, agreed to be consummate 
between Octavius and Claudia, the daughter of 
Antony’s wife, Fulvia, by her first husband, 

1*. Clodins. 

The last thing that they adjusted was the list of 
a proscription, which th^ were determined to 
make of their enemies. This, as the writers tell 
us, occasioned much difficulty and warm contests 
amongst them, till each of them in his turn con¬ 
sented to sacrifice some of his best friends to the 
revenge and resentment of his colleagues. The 
whole list is said to have consisted of three hundred 
senators and two thousand knights, all doomed to 
die for a crime the most unpardonable to tyrants, 
their adherence -to the cause of liberty. They 
reserved the publication of the general list to their 
arrival at Rome, excepting only a few of the most 
obnoxious; the heads of the republican party, 
about seventeen inwall, the chief of whom was 
Cicero. These they marked out for immediate 
destruction ; and sent their emissaries away 
directly to surprise and murder them, before any 
j notice could reach them of their danger : four of 
this number were presently taken and killed in 
the Company of their friends^ and the rest bunted 
out by the soldiers in private houses and temples, i 
which presently filled the city with a universal 1 
terror and consternation, as if it had been tgken ■' 
by an enemy; so that the consul Pedius was i 
forced to run about the streets all the night, to t 
quiet the minds and appease the fears of the 
I people; and, as soon as it was light, published x 
the names of the seventeen who were principally c 
sought for, with an assurance of,^ safety and in- [ 
j deraaity to all others: bnt he himself was so ' 
shocked and fatigued by the horror of this night's 
1 work, that he died the day following”. 

We have no hint from any of Cicero’s letters 5 
(for none remain to us of so low a date), what his 
sentiments were on this iater:fiew of the three t 


O Appian. I. Iv. intt .; Dio, p. 326} Plut. In Anton. «t Clo.; 
VeU. Dot. ii. es. 


> chiefs^ or what resohition he had taken in con- 
f sequence of it. He could net but. foresee that it 
must needs be fatal to him, if it passed to the 
- satisfaction of Antony a^ Lepidus; for he bad 
) several times declared, that be expected the last 
I severity from them if ever they got the better. 
Bnt whatever he had cause to apprehend it is 
certain that it was still in his power to avoid it, 
by going over to Brutns, in Macedonia: but he 
seems to have thought that remedy worse than 
the evil; and had so great an abhorrence of enter¬ 
ing again, in his advanced age, into a ^vil war, 
and so little value for the few years^ of life which 
remained to him, that he declares it a thousand 
. times better to die thjn to seek his ssffety from 
camps 2 ; and be was the more indifferent about 
what might happen to himself, since his: son was 
removed from all immediate danger by being 
already with Brutus. 

The old historians eo^vour to persuade ns that 
CsBsar did not give him tip to the revenge of hie col¬ 
leagues without the greatest reluctance, and after a 
struggle of two days to preserve bimi: but all that 
tenderness was artificial, and a part assumed, to! 
give'the better colour to his desertion of him. For 
Cicero’s death was the natural effiset bf their union,' 
and a necessary sacrifice to the common interest of 
the three : those who met to destroy liberty must 
come determined to destroy him, since his authority 
was too great to be suffered in an enemy ; and ex¬ 
perience had shown that nothing could make him a 
friend to the oppressors of his country. 

Ctesar therefore was pleased with it undoubt¬ 
edly as much as the rest; and when his pretended 
squeamishneas was overruled, showed himself more 
cruel and bloody in urging the proscription than 
either of the other two'. “ Nothing,” says Vel¬ 
leius, “ was so shameful on this occasion as that 
CsEsar should be forced to proscribe any man, or 
that Cicero especially should be proscribed by 
him*.” But there was no force in the case : for 
though, to save Cmsar’s $hnonr, and to extort as 
it were Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up bis own 
brother, Paullus, and Antony bis uncle, L. Caesar, 
who were both actually put into the list, yet neither 
of them lost itheir lives, bnt were protected ftom 
any harm by the power of their relations*. . 

If we look back a little, to take a general view of 
the conduct of these triumvirs, we shall See Antony, 
roused at once by Caesar’s death from the midst of 
pleasure and debauch, and a most abjeof^bsequi- 
"ousness to Caesar’s power, forming the true plan of 
his interest, and pursuing it with a surprising vigour 
and address ; till, after many and almost insupera¬ 
ble difficulties, he obtained the sovereign dominion 
' which he aimed at. Lepidus was the chief instru- 
ment that he made use of, whom he employed very 
succe ssfull y.at home till he found himself in eondi- 
P ReijiubUcn vicem dolebo, qua immortalis essu debet; 
mihl quidem quantuUSn reliqui est? [Ad. Brut. IQ.] Iriov 
ergo in caaira? milUea mori iDslias,hulo praeserttm letati : 
[ACAtt. zif, 22.] sed abease hanq atatem long* a aepul- 
obro n^nt opoitsre.—IMd. zvi. J. 
a Pint. In Clo.: Veil. Pat.«. 

* ReatiUt aliquandlu collegU, ne qua fleret proacriptio, 
aed Icceptam utroquo aoerbiua exerouit, Aa.~Suet. in Aug. 

27. • 

* Nihil tarn indlgnum Ulo tempore fait, quam quod aut 
Cesar allquem proaoribere oooctua eat, ant ab iUo Cicero 
proaoriptus set.—^VeU. Pat. U. 66. 

* Appian. i. iv. 610; Dio, 1. zlvii. 3W. 
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’ tion to support his pretensions alone, and then sent 
to the other side of the Alps, that, in case of any 
disaster in Italy, he might be provided with a 
secure resource in his army. By this management, 
he had ordered his affairs so artfully, that, by coiv 
quering at Modena, he would have made himself 
probably the sole master of Rome ; while the only 
difference of being conquered was, to admit two 
partners with him into the empire; the one of 
whom at least he was sure always to govern. 

Octavius's conduct was not less politic or vigor¬ 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a dissimulation sufficient to persuade that he 
had good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impossible for him to succeed 
immediately to his uncle’s power, so his first busi¬ 
ness was to keep the place vacant till he should be 
more ripe for it, and to give the exclusion in the 
mean while to everybody else. With this view, he 
acted the republican with great gravity; put himself 
under fthe direction of Cicero; and was wholly 
governed by his advice as far as his interest carried 
him—tliat is, to depress Antony, and drive him out 
of Italy ; who was his immediate and most danger¬ 
ous rival. Here he stopped short, and paused 
awhile to consider what new measures this new 
state of things would suggest: when, by the unex¬ 
pected death of the two consuls, finding himself at 
once the master of everything at home, and Antony, 
by the help of Lepidus, rising again the stronger 
from his fall, he saw presently that his best chance 
for empire was to content himself with a share of 
it till he should be in condition to seize the whole ; 
and from the same policy with which he joined 
himself with the rejmblic to destroy Antony, he 
now joined with Antony to oppress the republic as 
the best means of securing and a/lvancing his own 
power. 

Lepidus was the dupe of them both; a vain, 
weak, inconstant man, incapable of emjnre, yet 
aspiring to the possession of it, and abusing the 
most glorious opportunity of serving his country, 
to the ruin both of his country and himself. His 
wife was the sister of M. Bratus, and his true 
interest lay in adhering to that alliance : for if, by 
the advice of Laterensis, he bad joined with Plancus 
and D. Brutus to oppress Antony, and give liberty 
to Rome, the merit of that service, added to the 
dignity of his family and fortunes, would necessa¬ 
rily have made liim the first citizen of a free re¬ 
public. But bis weakness deprived him of that 
glory : he flattered himself that the first share of 
power which he seemed at present to possess would 
give him likewise the first share of empire, not 
considering that military power depends on the 
reputation and abilities of him who possesses it; 
in which, as his colleagues far excelled him, so 
they would be sure always to eclipse, and, when¬ 
ever they thought it proper, to destroy him. This 
he found afterwards to be the case ; when Cmsar 
forced him to beg his life upon his knees; though 
at the head of twenty legions, and deposed him from 
that dignity which he knew not how to sustain®. 

Cicero was at his Tnsculan villa, with his brother 
and nephew, when he first received the news of the 
proscription, and of their being included in it. It 
was the design of the triumfirate to keep it a secret 
if possible to the moment of executio n, in order to 

a SpoUata, quam tueti non poterat, dignltas.—Veil, Pat. 
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surprise .those whom they had destined to destruc¬ 
tion bjefore they were aware of the danger, or had 
time to escape. But some of Cicero’s friends found 
means to give him early notice of it; upon which 
he set forward presently with bis brother and 
nephew towards Astura, the nearest villa which he 
had upon the sea, with intent to transport themselves 
directly out of the reach of their enemies. But 
Quintas being wholly unprepared for so sudden a 
voyage, resolved to turn back with his son to Rome, 
in confidence of lying concealed there till they could 
provide money and necessaries for their support 
abroad, Cicero in the mean .while found a vessel 
ready for him at Astura, in which he presently 
embarked : but the winds being cross and turbu¬ 
lent, and the sea wholly uneasy to him, after be 
had sailed about two leagues along the coast, he 
landed at Ciregeum, and spent a night near that 
place in great anxiety and irresolution : the ques¬ 
tion was, what course he should steer, and whether 
he should fly to Brutus, or to Cassius, or to >S. Pom- 
peius ; but after all his deliberations, none of them 
pleased him so much as the expedient of dying’’; 
so that, as Plutarch says, he had some thoughts of 
returning to the city, and killing himself inCsesar’s 
house, in order to leave the guilt and curse of his 
blood upon Csesar's perfidy and ingratitude : but 
the importunity of his servants prevailed with him 
to sail furward.s to Cajeta, where he went again on 
snore to repose himself in his Formian villa, about 
a mile from the coast, weary of life and the sea; 
and declaring that Vie would die in that country 
which he had so often savedr. Here he slept 
soundly for several hours ; though, as some writers 
tell us, “ a great number of crows were fluttering 
all the while, and making a strange noise about his 
windows, as if to rouse and warn him of his ap¬ 
proaching fate ; and that one of them made its way 
into the chamber, and pulled away his very bed¬ 
clothes ; till his slaves, admonished by this prodigy, 
and ashamed to see brute creatures more solicitous 
for his safety than themselves, forced Wm into his 
litter, or portable chair,” and carried him away 
towards the ship, through the private ways and 
walks of his woods ; having just heard that soldiers 
were already come into the country in quest of him, 
and not far from the villa. As soon as they were 
gone, the soldiers arrived at the house; and per¬ 
ceiving him to be fled, pursued immediately towards 
the sea, and overtook him in the wood. Their 
leader was one Popilius Leenas, a tribune, or colonel 
of the army, whom Cicero had formerly, defended 
and preserved in a capital cause. As soon as the 
soldiers appeared, the servants prepared themselves 
to fight, being resolved to defend their master’s life 
at^tbe hazard of their own ; but Cicero commanded 
them to set him down, and to make no resistance.’ : 
then looking upon his executioners with a presence 
and firmness which almost daunted them, and 
thrusting bis neck as forwardly as he could out of 

* ICremuttus Curdus ' ait. Ciceroni, cum cogitasaet, 
unumne Brutum, an Cassinm, an B. Pompelunt peteret, 
omnia displicuisae prater mortem.—Banec. Buaaor. 6.;; 

r Tasdium tandem eiim et fugec et vitae cepit: regreaaus- 
que ad auperiorem viUam. que panllo plus mille pasaibus 
a marl abeat, moriar inquit in patria, taspe tervata ,— 
Liv. Frogm. apud Senec. Biiaaor. 1; it. Flat, in Oio. 

’ Batia constat servos fortiter fldellterque paratna fuiase 
ad dimicandum: ipaum deponi leotioam, et quietos pati, 
quod aora inlqua oogerct, Jusaiasc.—^I>iv. Fragm. ibid. 
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the litter, he bade them do their -work, and take 
what they wanted. Upon which they presently cut 
off his head and both his bands, and returned with 
them in ail baste and great joy towards Rome, as 
the most agreeable present which they could possi¬ 
bly carry to Antony. Popilius charged himself with 
the conveyance, without reflecting on the infamy 
of carrying that head which had saved his own*. 
He found Antony in the forum, surrounded with 
guards and crowds of people ; but upon showing 
from a distance the spoils which he brought, he 
was rewarded upon the spot with the honour of a 
crown and about eight thousand pounds sterling. 
Antony ordered the head to be flxed upon the 
rostra, between the two hands: a sad spectacle to 
the city, and what drew tears from every eye ; to 
see those mangled members, which used to exert 
themselves so gloriously from that place in defence 
of the lives, the fortunes, and the liberties of the 
Roman people, so lamentably exposed to the scorn 
of sycophants and traitors. “ The deaths of the 
rest,” says an historian of that age, *‘ caused only 
a private and particular sorrow; but Cicero’s, a 
universal oney.” It was a triumph over the repub¬ 
lic itself; and seeme<l to confirm and establish the 
perpetual slavery of Rome. Antony considered it 
as such ; and, satiated with Cicero’s blood, de¬ 
clared the proscri|)tion at an end. 

He was killed on the seventh of December, ahuiit 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate; 
after he had lived sixty-three years, eleven months, 
and five days 


SECTION XII. 

The story of Cicero’s death continued fresh on 
the minds of the Romans for man^ ages after it; 
and was delivered down to postenty, with alt its 
circumstances, as one of the most aflecting and 
memorable events of their history : so that the 
spot on which it happened seems to have been 
visited by travellers with a kind of religious rever¬ 
ence*. The odium of it fell chiefly on Antony ; yet 
it left a stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on 
Augustus : which explains the reason of that silence 
which is observed about him by the writers of that 
age: and why his name is not so much ns men¬ 
tioned either by Horace or Virgil. For though his 
character would have furnished a glorious subject 
for many noble lines, yet it was no subject fcr 
court poets; since the very mention of him must 
have been a satire on the prince, especially while 
Antony lived, among the sycophants of whose court 
it wAs fashionable to insult his memory by all the 

^ Ka sarcina, tanqiiani opimis.^sp(>liis, aincer in urbem 
roversus est. Ncque oi scclestum pnrtanti onus succurrit, 
illni) so cap.it ferre, qiuid pro capito ejus quondam perora^ 
verat—Vat. Max. v. a. 

1 C'wteroruuique castesprlvatosliictus cxcitavcruut; Ilia 
unneommunem—[Uremntius Curdus, apud Sicnet!.] Civi- 
tos lacrymus tenoro non potuit, qnuin recisum Ciceronis 
caput in iUis buIh rostris vidoretur.—Flor. iv. 6. 

* Pint. inClo.; Veil. Pat. 11.64; Liv. Fragm. apudSenec.; 
Appiou. 1. iv, 601; Dio, 1. xlvii. p. 330; Pigliii Annul, ad 
A.TI. 7I0i 

» Stepe Clodio Cicoroncm expellenti et Antonio oooidenti, 
videraur irascL—Son. De Ira. U. 2. 

KtK^puv—ipfiyuv tls iSioy b Kaff ierroptay 

rovSe Tov irdBovs flSov.—App. p. 600 . 


methods of calumny that wit and malice could in¬ 
vent : nay Virgil, on an occasion that could hardly 
fail of bringing him to his mind, instead of doing 
justice to his merit, chose to do an injustice rather 
to Rome itself, by yielding the superiority of elo¬ 
quence to the Greeks, which they themselves had 
been forced to yield to Cicero'*. 

Livy however, whose candour made Au^stus 
caU him a Pompeian while, out of complaisance 
to the times, he seems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero’s murder, yet, after a high encomium of his 
virtues, declares, “ that to praise him as he de¬ 
served, required the eloquence of Cicero himself*'.” 
Augustus’too, as Plutarch tells us, happening one 
day to catch his grandson reading one of Cicero’s 
books, which, for fear of the emperor’s displeasure, 
the boy endeavoured to hide under his gown, took 
; the book into his hands, and turning over a great 
part of it gave it back again, and said, ” This was 
a learned man, my child, and a lover of his 
country*.” 

In the succeeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero subsided by the death of those 
whom private interests and personal quarrels bad 
engaged to hate him when living, and defame him 
when dead, so his name and memory began to 
shine out in its proper lustre: and in the reign 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent senator and 
historian, Cremutius Cordus, was condemned to 
die for praising Brutus, yet Paterculus could not 
forbear breaking out into the following warm ex- 
])ugtulation with Antony on the subject of Cicero’s 
death : ** Thou hast done nothing, Antony; hast 
done nothing, I say, by setting a price on that 
divine and illustrious head, and, by a detestable 
reward, procuring the death of so great a consul 
and preserver o£tthe republic. Thou hast snatched 
from Cicero a troublesome being; a declining age ; 
a life more miserable under thy dominion than 
death itself; but So far from diminishing the glory 
of his deeds and sayings, thou hast increased it. 
He lives, and will live, in the memory of all ages; 
and as long as this system of nature, whether by 
chance or providence, or what way soever formed, 
which he alone of all the Romans comprehended 
in his mind aud illustrated by his eloquence, shall 
remain entire, it will draw the praises of Cicero 
along with it; and all posterity will admire his 
writings again.st thee, eurse thy act against him/.” 

From this period all the Roman writers, whether 
poets or historians, seem to vie with each other 
in celebrating the praises of Cicero as the most 


h—Orabiint enusas melius, &c.—A5n. vi. 849. 

« —T. Liviiis (In.—^Pmniiciuin tantis, laudibiis tnlit, ut 

Pompdanum euiu Aiigiistus appellaret_Tac. Ann. iv. 34. 

•1 Si quls tanicii virtutibus vitia pensarit, vir magnus, 
arur, lueniunibllis fuit, ct in eujus lauilea sequendas Cicc- 
rjnc! laudatore opus fuerit—^Llv. Fragm. apud Sccec. 
SiiaHor. 6. 

* l’lut,,in Cic.—There is another story of the same kind 
recorded by Macrobiiis, to show Augustus’s moderation 
with regard also to Cato: that Augustus being one day in 
the house which had belonged to Cato, where the master 
of it, out of compliment to his great guest, took occasion 
to reflect on Cato’s perverseness, he stopped him short by 
saying, that he who would evffrr ho change in the constitu¬ 
tion gfhis city, was a good citizen, and honest man; but 
by tills character of Cato’s honesty, he gave a severe wound 
to his own, who not only changed but usurped the govem- 
ment'Of bis country.—Macroh. Saturn. U. A 
‘ Veil. Pat IL ea 
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iBwtrioSs of all their patriots, and the par^t df 
fheitoman witaiid eloquence; irbd had done liiore 
lloaot* ttf his oountry by bis writings than tdl thdit 
(smqnhrors by their arms; and extended the bonnds 
^ their learning beyond those of their empire*. So 
that their very emperors, near three centaries hfter 
hte death, began to reverence him in the class Of 
fMr inferior deities'*: a rank which he would have 
preserved to this day, if he had happened to live in 
papal Rome, where he could not have fhiled, as 
Erasmus says, from “ the innocence of his life. Of 
obtaining the honour and title of a saint'.” ' 

As to his person, he was tali and slender, with a 
neck particularly long; yet his features were regu* 
lar and manly, preserving a comeliness and dignity 
to the last, with a certain air of cheerfulness and 
serenity that imprinted both affection and respect**. 
His constitution was naturally weak, yet was so 
coniinned by his management of it as to enable 
him to support all the fatigues of the most active 
as well as the most studious life with perj^tnal 
health and vigour. The care that he employed 
upon his body consisted chiefly in bathing and rub¬ 
bing, 'with a few turns every day in his gardens for 
the refreshment of his voice from the labour of the 
bar*: yet, in the summer, he generally gave him¬ 
self the exercise of a journey, to visit his several 
estates and viUas in different parts of Italy. But 
his principal instrument of health was diet and 
tem)>erance: by these he preserved himself from 
all violent distempers ; and when he happened to 
be attacked by any slight indisposition, used to 
enforce the severity of his abstinence, and starve it 
presently by fasting"*. 

In his clothes and dress, which the wise have 
usually considered as an index of the mind, he ob¬ 
served what he prescribes in his book of “ Offices,” 
a modesty and decency adapted to his rank and 
character; a perpetual cleanliness,- without the 
appearance of pains; free from the affectation of 
singularity ; and avoiding the extremes of a rustic 
negligence and foppish delicacy": both of which 
are equally contrary to true dignity—the one im¬ 
plying an ignorance, or illiberal contempt of it— 
the other, a childish pride and ostentation of pro¬ 
claiming our pretensions to it. 

In his domestic and social life, his behaviour 
was very amiable: he was a most indulgent parent, 
a sincere and zealous friend, a kind and generous 
master. His letters are full of the tenderest ex- 

t Facundiic, latlarumque llterarum parens—atque— 
omnium triumphorum lauream adepte raajorem. quanto 
plus est Ingenll ItomanI termlnos in tantnm promuvlsse, 
quam Imperii.—I'lin. Hist Nat vii. 30. 

Qik effecit, ne quorum arina vlceiamus, eonun ingonio 
vlnoeremur.—^VolL Pat ii. 34. 
a- Lamprid. vit Alex. Sover. c. xxxL 
' (luem arbltror, si Cbrlstianam philosophiam diatcisset, 
is eorum nuraero censendum fuisse, qiii nunb ob vltam 
ianocentor pieqne transaotam, pro l>lvts honorantCr.— 
Erasin.Cioeronum. verx.An^nt. 

a Ki quidem fades decora ad seneotntem, prosperaque- 
permansit valetudo.—Asin. Poll, apud genea BoasOr.a 
1 Cum reoreandse voi.'Ulw causa, mihi necesse esset ambu- 
lara— >Ad Att U. 23Plut In Ctc. 

.iB-Cliim quidem biduum ita jejunus fiiissemi, ut ne aqUun 
qaldem fiistanun.—£p. Pam. vU.'2S; PWt InCloi' . ■ '■ •' 
• Adhibeada munditia non eidhisa, faequv Mqdisljii*' 
tatitMn qute fugiat agrestem et inbtnnaitm li4{d^ 
gaotiiia. ratio est habenda vestitus; in quo, atoiit = 

in pletisque zebus, medioorltas optima est—it>e Ollhi. i. 
36 . ■ ■ 


pressioni of hia love for his children i ln;pdi|^, 
endearing- edhyersatibn, as he often tells. 

Used to'drop aR his caret, knd'relieve himself 
all his struggles in the senate and ud forullii'^. 
The some affection, in an inferior deg^,‘ nrifii 
extended also to his slaves, when by their "fidehty 
and services they had recommended themselves fo 
his favour. ’ We have seen a remarkable instance 
of it in Tiro, whose case was no otherwise diflbrent 
from the rest than as it was distinguished by the 
superiority of his merit. In one of bis letters to 
Atticus, “ I have nothing more (says he,) to write; 
and my mind, indeed, is somewhat raffled at pre¬ 
sent, for Sositheus my reader is dead—a hopeful 
youth,—which has afflicted me more than one 
would imagine the death of a slave ought to do».'* 

He entertained very high notions of friendship, 
and of its excellent use and benefit to human Ufo, 
which he has beautifully illustrated in bis entertain¬ 
ing treatise on that subject; where he lays down no 
other rales than what he exemplified by his prac¬ 
tice. For in all the variety of friendships in which 
his eminent rank engaged him, he was never charged 
with deceiving, deserting, or’even slighting any one 
whom he had once called his friend, or esteemed an 
honest man. It was bis delight to advance thifir 
prosperity, to relieve their adversity; the same 
friend to both fortunes; but more zealous 'only iii 
the bad, where his help was the most wanted,’ and 
bis services the most disinterested ; looking upon 
it not as a friendship, but a sordid traffic and mer¬ 
chandise of benefits, where good offices are to be 
weighed by a nine estimate of gain and losss. He 
calls gratitude the mother of virtues; reckons it 
the most capital of all duties ; and uses the words 
grateful and good as terms synonymous, and inse- 
])arably united in the same character.' His writings 
abound with sentiments of this sort, as his life did 
with the examples of them so that one of his 
friends, in apologising for the importunity of a 
request, observes to him with great truth, that 
“ the tenor of his life would be a sufficient excu«s 
for it, since he had established such a custom of 
doing everytlilng for his friends, that they no 
longer requested, but claimed a ri^t to command 
him*,” 

Yet he was'not more generous to his friends 
thafi placable to his enemies,—readily pardoning 
the greatest iiquries upon thh slightest submission; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities'^ a/r 
opportunities of revenging hin)self, yet when it pas 
in' his power to hurt he sought out reasons to 

______— ---—-————t— 

<• Ut tantnm requietis habeam, quantum earn uxore, 
et fliiola, et mollito Cieemne oraisumitar.—Ad Att'L tA 

V Nam puer fostivus, aUa^inostcs nhster, Soemtans 
decesaorat, meque plus quam servlmora ddbere videliatHr, 
oommoverat.—Ad Att i. 12. 

4 Ubl ilia aanota atnloitia ? si nbn iiwo amfens par Se 
amatar toto peutom Ct>a hefh i- lA] quam si ad -{ruotiim ' 
nostrum referemus, non ad illius commoda, quem dUigi- ’ 
mus, non erit Ista amloitta, sed mercatura qiuedam utlU- 
tatum suaruni.—De Nat Dmr. L 44. 

' Cum omnibus vlrtutibus me affectum esse ciqiiam, 
tamen nihil eat quod malim, quam me et gratum esia et 
vidM. Est enlm hce uaa vlrtns non solum maxima, sed* 
etiaan mater ^virtDtaza omnlom—qfd potelt ease . 

tas vita! eublatis ainicitiis i qua poho amieitiaijMteit oese 
interIb^tost—Pro Plaae.>33i DePJa. it29. . ,; 

• Nam quod ita consiterls pro amiois laborarS, non jam, 
sic sperant abe te, sed etimn ah> imperaat UU fiiniUazas. 
— Bp.Fami vi.7- :■* ■- 













^eive, wd wbenerer be" was inrited to nevi^ 
Oe^Sfed.§ reconciliatioa with bi» most inveterate 
armies, of whi4h there are numerouB inatahoea in 
hia history. He declared nothing to be more 
laudable and.worthy of a great man than. pli|ca> 
bility; apd laid it down for a natural .duty, to 
poderate our. revenge and observe a temper in 
punishing, and held repentance to be a atifficient 
groupd for remitting it; and it was one of hia 
sayings,, delivered to a public assembly, that hia 
eiiiai^s were his friendships immortal ^ 

. His pitoner at liying was agreeable to tha dignity 
pf his, character,—splendid, and noble; hit house 
was open to all the learned strangers and philosp- 
phers of Greece and Asia, several of whom were 
constantly entertained in it as part of his family, 
and spent their whole lives with him". His levee 
was perpetually crowded with multitudes of all 
ranks; even Pompey himself not disdaining to 
frequent it. The greatest part camq, not only to 
pay l^eir compliments, but to attend him on days 
of business to the senate or the forum, where upon 
any debate or transaction of moment they constantly 
waited to conduct him homo again; but on ordinary 
days when these morning visits were over, as they 
usually were before ten, he retired to his books 
and shut himself up in his library, without seeking 
any other diversion but what his children afrord|d 
to the slHWt intervals of his leisureHis supper 
was his greatest meal, and the usual season with 
all the great of enjoying their friends at table, 
which was frequently prolonged to a late hour of 
the night; yet he was oat of his bed every morning 
before it was light, and never used to sleep again 
at noon as all others generally did, and as it is 
commonly practised in Rome to this dayr. 

But though he was so temperate and studious, 
yet when he was engaged to sup with others, cither 
at home or abroad, he laid aside his rules and 
forgot the invalid, and was gay and sprightly, and 
the very sou) of the company. When friends were 
met together, to heighten the comforts qf social 
life, he thought it inhospitable not to contribute bis 
share to their common mirth, or to damp it by a 
churlish reservedness. But he was really^ lover 
t lilst anim ulciscendi et puniendi modus. Atcue hand 
scio, an satis sit, cum, qiii laressierit, injuria' suss penni- 
tem £1)6 Ofilc. i. ll.j nihil enim laudabiliiis, niliil magno 
vlro dignius, plaimbUitato et dementia—^Ibid. S5. 

Cum parocrovol laterepotuissem.i^nsoendi qusDrebam 
eatiaas; non puniendi occasionea—Kraghi. Cic. es Marcel- 
linn. ' . 

Neqne vero me peenltet mortales Inlmidtlas, sempitor- 
naa idtlieltiaa habere.—Pro O. Rablr. Post 12. . 

liootisslmorum hnminuai familiarltates, qulbns sem¬ 
per dspius nostm floruit, ot principes Ull, Uiodotua, Philo, 
Aatloabus,''PoBidDnius, a qulbus lastltuti sumus.—De Nat 
Deor. 1. a , > 

Bram ontn Diodoto Btolco; qui oum habitavissot apud 
me, Uieoumque Wxinet, nuper est domi ineiE mortuut— 
Brut 433. . ■ ; 

* Cum bane odapleta domus eat temporematutlno, oum 
ad forum stipatl greglbus, amioozura dosoendimue.—.Ad 
Afo-L'lSi 

Mane aalptamus domi bosios viroa multos—ubi salutatlo 
dofltudt Uterla me Invoiro. £Ep. Pam. lx. 20.] Oum saln- 
tatioDi notdedimus amloorum—ubdu me In bibUotbeeam. 
—Bp. Patn. vU. 26. 

Post horam quartam iholesti caterl non sunt—Ad Att - 

11. lA 

T Nune quidem pvoptee intermlmlobem forensU oparie, 
et luoubrationes detraxl et meridiationes ad^di, qu&iUB 
utl atatea non aolebam.,— Be Dlv. U. 69, 



of qheerfu! entertainments, being pf a nature 
vmMrkMj faee^of^ anti aingjdariy i turned to 
redUery*, a taletit waa of great service to hkn 
at the bar, to oergect petulance of gn adversary, 
teUeve the satieto of a tedious cause, divert the 
miqds of the iu4g<^ and mitigate the rigbur of 
a seatpnee, by making both the blench knd audience 
merry at the expense of toe accuser*. 

This use of it-was always tfaoiwht f^r, and 
greatly applauded in public trials { but in piiaate 
conversations be was charged sometisaes with 
pulllihig his raillery too far, and, torongh e eon- 
soioiisnesB of his superior wit, exurign^ it often 
intemperately, without reflecting what eruel wounds 
his lashes inflicted**. Yet of ali hie eagcaetical 
jokes, which are transmitted to us by antiquity, we 
shall not observe any but what were pointed against 
characters either ridiculous or profligate,- such as 
he despised for their follies or bated for tb^c vices; 
and though be might provoke. the splequ and 
quicken toe malice of enemies more than, was. con* 
slstent with a r^ard to his own ease, yet he never 
appears to have -hurt or lost a friend, or any one 
whom he valued; by the levity of jesting. 

It is certain that the 'fame of his'wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence, and that several 
spurious collections of his sayings were handed 
about in Rome in his lifetime**; till his friend 
Trebonius, after he had been consul, thought it 
worth while to publish an authentic edition of 
them in a volume which be addressed to Cicero 
himself**. Ctesar likewise, in the height of his 
power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
apophthegms or memorable sayings of eminent 
men, gave strict orders to all hia friends who used 
to frequent Cicero, to bring him everything of that 
sort which happened to drop from him in their 
company*. But Tiro, Cicero’s freedman, who 
served him chiefly in his studies and literary affairs, 
published after his death the most perfect collection 
of his sayings, in three books ; where Quintilian 
however wishes that be had been more sparing in 
the number and judicious in the choice of tbeni*. 

* Kgo autem, existimes quod lubet, mirifice captor 
facctiU, maximo nnstratihns. [Bp. Fam. lx. 1.4.1 Neo id 
ad vuluptatem tefero, sod ad communitatem vita: atque 
victuR, rcmlsiiloni'mquo animoruni. qua; maxlme sermone 
efliuitur famillarl, qul cat in convivtis duiciaainiua [tbid. 
24.] oonv! vin doicctor. Ibi loquor quod in aoium. ut dtcUui*, 
et gemitum ttiam in riaus maximqa tran8fero.-^bid, 26. 

a —Buavia eat et vebomenter BS:j>o,utUia Jocua,et faoetis;.' 
—mnltum in cauaia pcraiepe i^oro et faoetU* ptofioi vldi. 
—Be Orat. it. 54. 

^ua' riaum Judicia movendo et iUoa trtstea aolvit affeotuS, 
et anlnium ab Intentlone rerom frequenter'ayertit, et 
aliquando etiam re^it, et a laUetate vel s fotoCStione 
ronuvat.—Quint, vi. A 

*> Nbater yero non solum extra Judicia, aed in Ipais etiam 
orationibus habitus cat nlmiua riaus affeotator.—Ibid.; 
Piut. in Cic. 

*. Ais enbn, qgo diacesseritn. omnia qmniaio fliota— 
in me conforri.-r-Kp. Fanx vii. 32; it. ix. 16. - 
4 Liber ^e, guepi mlhj misisU, quantum babot deria- 
ratiohem amoris tui! prlmum. quad tiM facetum viUetur 
quidquid qgo tUxi, quod aliis fortaaae non item: deiada, 
qiiod Ula, stve faeeta aunt, alve aiu flont, aarrante te, 
vauustfralma.—;Ep. Fain. xv. 21. 

* Audio Caraarem, oum volumina jam oniijfeoerii 4x0- 
^flrgrpdrey)', at quod afferatur pro meo, quod mourn non 
tit. r^ocrc aolere—IKBO ad ilium cum rellquia actia per- 
feruntur j Ita enhn Ipae mandavlt.—Bp. Fam. lx. 16 . 

.•I Utinain libertus qjus Tiro, aut aUut qutaquts fult, qul 
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Non^ of these books are now remaining, nor any 
<olher«pecimen of the jests but what are incidentally 
scattered in different parts of his own and other 
people’s writings, which, as the same judicious 
critic observes, through the change of taste in 
different ages, and the want of that action or gesture 
which gave the chief sj)irit to many of them, could 
never be explained to advantage, though several 
had attempted it. How much more cold then and 
insipid roust they needs appear to us, who are 
unacquainted with the particular characters and 
stories to which they relate, as well as the peclkliar 
fashions, humour, and taste of wit in that age ? 
Yet even in these, as Quintilian also tells us, as 
well as in his other compositions, people would 
sooner find what they might reject than what they 
could add to them*. 

He had a great number of fine houses in different 
parts of Italy; some writers reckon up eighteen,— 
which, excepting the family-seat at Arpinum, seem 
to have been all purchased or built by himself, j 
They were situated generally near to the sea, and 
placed at proper distances along the lower coast 
between Rome and Pompeii, which was about four 
leagues beyond Naples ; and for the elegance of 
structure and the delights of their situation, are 
called by him the eyes, or the beauties, of Italy''. 
Those in which he took the most ])lcasure and 
usually spent some part of every year, were his 
Tusculum, Antium, Aatiira, Arpinum; hisFormian, 
Cuman, Putcolan, and Pompeian villas, all of them 
large enough for the reception not only of his own 
family but of his friends and numerous guests, 
many of whom of the first quality used to pass 
several days with him in their excursions from • 
Rome. But besides these that may properly be 
reckoned seats, with large plantations and gardens 
around them, be had several little inns, as, he calls 
them, or baiting-places on the road, built for his 
accommodation in passing from one house to an- 
otlier*. 

His Tusculan bouse had been Sylla’s the dictator, 
and in one of its apartments had a painting of 
his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marsic 
war, in which Cicero bad served under him as a 
volunteer*'. It was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful bill, covered with the 
villas of the nobility, and affording an agreeable 
prospect of the city and the country around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large stream or canal, for which he paid a rent 
to the corporation of Tusculum*. Its neighbour¬ 
hood to Rome gave him the opportunity of a retreat 
at any hour from the fatigues of the bar or the 
senate, to breathe a little fresh air and divert him- 

tres hac de re liliros edidit, parcbis diotnrum niinioro 
Indulsissct—et plus judicii in vliRcndis^ quam In congo- 
rendis studii udliibuissct.'—Quint, vi. a, 

K Qul tamen nunc qunque, nt in nmni ejns ingenio, 
facilius quid rcjici, quam quid ailjici possit, invenient.— 
Ibid.; vide ctiam Macrob, Sat. ii. I. 

b Quodque tomporis in prajdadis nostris, et belle sedlfi- 
catis, et satis amcenis mnsumi potuit, in peregrinatione 
consumimus [Ad Att. xvi. .S.] cur ocellos Italis, villulas 
mens non video ?—Ibid. (!. 

i Ego accept in diversoriolo Sinucssano, tnas Uteras — 
Ad Att. xiv, 8. 

b Idque ctiam in vllia sun Tiisculana, qua; postea full 
CiCBliONis, Syllapinxit.—Plin. Jlist. Nat. xxii. 6. 

i EgoTusculanis pro Aqua f.Vnto-a veetigal pendara, quia 
wmunicipio fnndum accept.—Con. RuU. iii. S. 


self with his friends or family; so that this was the 
place in which he took the most delight and spent 
the greatest share of his leisure, and for that reason 
improved and adorned it beyond all his other 
houses’". 

When a greater satiety of the city or a longer 
vacation in the forum disposed him to seek a calmer 
scene and more undisturbed retirement, he used 
to remove to Antium or Astura. At Antium he 
placed his best collection of books, and as it was 
not above thirty miles from Rome, he could have 
daily intelligence there of everything that passed in 
the city. Astura was a little island at the mouth 
of a river of the same name about two leagues 
farther towards the south, between the promontories 
of Antium and Circscum, and in the view of them 
both ; a place peculiarly adapted to the purjnises 
of solitude and a severe retreat, covered with a 
thick wood cut out into shady walks, in which he 
used to spend the gloomy and splenetic moments 
of his life. 

In the height of summer the mansion-house at 
Arpinum and the little island adjoining, by the 
advantage of its groves and cascades, aflbrded the 
best defence against the inconvenience of the beats; 
where, in the greatest that he had ever remembered, 
we find him refreshing himself, as he writes to his 
brother, with the utmost pleasure, in the cool 
stream of his Fibrenus". 

His other villas were situated in the more pttblic 
parts of Italy, where all the best company of Rome 
had their liouses of pleasure. He had two at 
Formiie, a lower and upper villa, the one near to 
the port of Cujeta, the other upon the mountains 
adjoining; he had a third on the shore of Baiip, 
between the lake Avemns and Puteoli, which he calls 
his I’uteolan ; a fourth on the hills of old Cumie, 
called his Cuman villa ; and a fifth at I’oinpeii, 
four leagues beyond Naples, in a country famed 
for the purity of its air, fertility of its soil, and 
delicacy of its fruits, ills Puteolan house was 
built after the plan of the Academy at Athens, and 
called by that name, being adorned with a jiorlico 
and a grove, for the same use of philosopliical 
conferences. Some time after his death it fell into 
the hands of .Antistius Vetus, who rejiaircd and 
improved it, when a spring of warm water, which 
happened to burst out in one part of it, gave occa¬ 
sion to the following epigram, made by Laurea 
Tullius, one of Cicero’s freed men. 

Quo tiia Romanw vindex clarissime linguw 
SylvB loco melius wirgero jussa virut, 

•“ Qua; niitii aiitca signa misisti,'—ca omnia in Tuscii- 
lamini iloportalH). [Ad Att. 1. 4.] Nos ex omnibus lalMi- 
ribuH et molestiis nno illo in loco conquiescimiis. [Ibid. A.] 
Nos Tiisculnno ita dcloctiuniir, ut nobismet ipsis turn 
dcniqiic, cum illo veninma, pbu^esmiiK—Ibid. 6. 

The situation of this Tutculan house, which had been 
built perhaps by Sylla, confirms what Seneca has observed i 
of the villas of all tlio other great captains of Rome, 
Morins, Pompey, Caisar; that they were placed always 
on bills, or tlio liighcst ground that they could find; it 
being thought more military to command the view of the 
country beneath them, and that bouses so situated had 
the appoaranco of a camp rather than a villa. [Scnec. 
Epist. Al .1 But this delightful spot is now possessed by a 
convent (rf monks, called Grolta t’errala, where they still 
show the remains of Cicero’s columna and fine buildings, 
and the ducts of water that flowed through his gardens. 

a Ego ex inagnis coloribus, non onltn mcminimus ma- 
Jorcs, in Arpinati, nimnia oum amcenitate fiominis, me 
refeci ludorunt diebus.—Ad Quint. Frat. iL 1. 











MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


Atque Academia: celebratam nomine vtllam 
Nunc reparat cultu sub potiore Vetus, 

Hlc etiam apparent lympha- non ante rcpertee, 
Languidu que Infuao Inmina rore levant. 

Nimirum locus ipse aul Ciccronia honor! 

Hoc dedit, hac foiitea cum patcfccit ope. 

Ht quoniain totum logitur nine fine ]>er orhem. 

Slut pluree, oculls qua: modcantur, aquae■>, 

■Where groves, oneo thine, now with fresh verdure bloom. 
Great parent of tlie eloquence of Itomo, 

And where thy Academy, favourite scat, 

Now to Antisttua yields its sweet retreat, 

A gushing stream bursts nut, of wondrous power. 

To heal the eyes, and weaken'd sight restore. 

The place, which all its pride from Cicero drew, 

Hepays this Jionour to his memory due. 

That since his works throughout the world are spread, 
And with such eagerness by all are read, • 

Now springs of healing quality slioidd rise. 

To case the increase of labour to the eyes. 

The furniture of his houses was suitable to the 
elegance of his taste and the magnificence of his 
buildings ; bis galleries were adorned with statues 
and paintings of the best Grecian masters, and his 
vessels and moveables were of the best work and 
choicest materials. There was a cedar table of his 
remaining in Pliny’s time, said to be the first which 
was ever seen in Home, and to liave cost him eighty 
pounds I', lie thought it the part of an eminent 
citizen to preserve a uniformity of character airi 
every article of his conduct, and to illu.strate his 
dignity by the splendour of his life. This was the 
reason of the great variety of his houses, and of 
their situation in the most conspicuous parts of 
Italy, along the course of the Appian road, that 
they might occur at every stage to the observation 
of travellers, and lie commodious for the reception 
and entertainment of his friends. 

The reader, perhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have said of the mediocrity of his 
])aternal estate, will he at a loss to conceive whence 
all his revenues flowed that enabled him to sustain 
the vast expense of building and maintaining such 
a number of noble houses; but the solution will be 
easy when we recollect the great opportunities that 
he had of improving his original fortunes. The 
two principal funds of wealth to the leading men 
of Rome were, first, the public magistracies and 

" I'lin. llLst. Nat. xxxi. 2. 

Tills villa was afterwards an imperial palace, possessed 
by the umporor Jladrlun, who died and was buried in it; 
where lie is suiiposed to have brcatliod out tliat l.a.st and 
colobrated adieu to liis UHle pallid, /l•i!lhlenl•ll,fllUtfring 
tout ^ I whicli would have left him with less regret, if, 
from tlicoro's Iiabitation on eiirtli. It liad known tlie way 
to those regions above, where tUcero probably still lives hi 
the fruition of endless happinessi*. 

r Extat liodic AI. Cicoronis, in ilia paupertate, et quod 
inagis iiiirum est, illo a>vo emjita II. S. x. [I'lin. Hist. Nat 
xiii. 15.] uullius ante Ciceronianam vetustior lucinoria cst. 
—Ibid. 16. 

I Animula vogiila, blandula, 

Hospes, comesqiie corporis. 

Qua: nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidnln, rigidii, nudula, 

Neo, ut solos, dabis jocoa 

ASlii Spartian. Vita lladr. 2!i. 

* tThi nunc agat animn Ciceronis, fortasso non cst 
humani judicii pronunciarc; me corte non admodmn 
adveiwum habituri slnt in ferendig oalculis, qui sperant 
ilium apudsuperos quietamvitam agere.—Brosm. Promm. 
in Tusc. (tusst. ad Job. Ulatten. 


provincial commands ; secondly, the presenfe irf 
kings, princes, and foreign states, whom they had 
obliged by their services and protection: and though 
no man was more moderate in the use of these 
advantages than Cicero, yet to one of his prudence, 
economy, and contempt of vicious pleasures, these 
were abundantly sufficient to answer all his ex¬ 
penses^. For in his province of Cilicia, after all 
the memorable instances of his generosity, by which 
he saved to the public a full million sterling, which 
all other governors had applied to their private 
user yet st the expiration of his year he left in the 
hands of the publicans in Asia near twenty thousand 
pounds, reserved from the strict dues of his govern¬ 
ment, and remitted to him afterwards at Rome'. 
But there was another way of acquiring money 
esteemed the most reputable of any, which brought 
large and frequent supplies to him, the legacies of 
decreased friends. It was the peculiar custom of 
Rome for the clients and dependants of families to 
bequeath at their death to their patrons some con¬ 
siderable part of their estates, as the most effectual 
testimony of tlieir respect and gratitude ; and the 
more a man received in this way the more it re¬ 
dounded to his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it 
to the honour of Lucullus, that while he governed 
Asia as proconsul many great estates were left to 
him by will “; and Nepos tells us, in praise of 
Atticus, that he succeeded to many inheritances of 
the same kind, bequeathed to him on no other 
account than of his friendly and amiable temper*. 
Cicero had his full share of these testamentary 
donations, as we see from the many instances of 
them mentioned in his letters'*; and when he was 
falsely reproached by Antony with being neglected 
on these occ.asions, he declared in Iiis reply, “that 
he had gained fPom this single article about two 
hundred thousand pounds, by the free and volun¬ 
tary ^ffts of dying friends,—not the forged wills of 
persons unknown to him, with which he charged 
Antony. 

His mol's! character was never blemished by the 
stain of any habitual vice; but was a shining 
pattern of virtue to an age of all others the most 
licentious and profligate^'. His mind was superior 
to all the sordid passions which engross little souls; 
avarice, envy, malice, lust. If we sift bis familiar 
letters we cannot discover in them the least hint 
of anything base, immodest, spiteful, or perfidious; 
but a uniform jirinciple of benevolence, justice, 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
the whole, and inspiring all his thoughts and 
actions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 


q I'arvu sunt, qua' desunt nostris quidem moribus, ot ea 
sunt ad expliciindum expeditissima, modo valcaiuua— 
Ad Quint. Frat, ii. 16. 

' Ego in cistojihoro in Asia baboo ad H. 6. bis ot vicies, 
hiijus iiccunia' permutations fldem nostrom facilo tuebcio. 
—Ad Att. xi. 1. 

* Maxlmas audio tibi, L. Luculle, pro tua cximia libe- 
ralitate, maximisque benoficiis in tuos, venisso hsredi tatea 
—Pro Fiacco, ."M. 

* Miiltas enim hereditates nulla alia re, quambonitate 
cst oonsevntus.—(lorn. Nep. in vit. Attic. 21. 

a Ad Att. ii. 20; xi. 2. Fro Milone, lU. 

* Hereditates miUi negasti venire—ego enim amplius 
II. 6. ducenties aeee]itum hrreditatibus retuli—me nemo, 
nisi amicus, fecit heredem—te is, quern tu vidlsti nuu- 
quum—Phil. ii. 16. 

r Cum vita fuorit Integra, neo Integra solum sed etiam 
oasta_Erasm. Epist. ad Job. Ulatten. 






















entfmhut of tnMt<i|^aiey«rii»iiiek»iiOnvd]r!«iio of 
&e-Boblf»t pristei^afc oto* inqiko « Jtubtaa 
breOct 1 imfdaioled' bf God inowr jutare to dtgidfy 
and e^t it, and idwajm found the atrongert in 
the beat I and moat Olevated minds;, and to which 
we own ever^bing great and laudable that hiatorf 
has to offer to us, through all the t^ies of the 
heathen world. '* There is ixot an: instance (says 
Cicero) of a man’s exerting himself ever with praise 
and virtiMiin Uie dangers of his conntry-, who was 
not drawn to ill by the hopes of glory, and a re^d 
to posterity *•” “ Give me a boy (says Qnintiiian) 
whom praise'excitea.whom glory warmsfor snch 
a Bcholar was sure to answer all his hopes, and do 
credit to his discipline'". “Whether posterity will 
have any respect for me (says Pliny), 1 know not; 
but am sure that 1 have deserved some from it: I 
will not say by my wit, for that would be arrogant; 
but by the zeal, by the pains, by toe reverence, 
which I have always paid to it".” 

It will not seem strange to observe the wisest 
of the ancients pushing this principle to so great a 
length, and considering glory as the amplest re¬ 
ward of a well-spent life"; when we reflect that 
the greatest part of them bad no notion of any 
other reward or futurity; and even those who 
believed a state of happiness to the good, yet 
entertained it with so much diffidence, that they 
indulged it rather as a wish, than a well-grounded* 
hope, and were glad, therefore, to lay bold on that 
which seemed to be within their reach, a futurity 
of their own creating ; an immortality of fame and 
glory from the applause of posterity. This, by a 
pleasing flctioa,-they looked upon as a propagation 
of life, and .an eternity of existence; and had no 
small comfort in imagining, that though the sense 
of it should not reach to themselves, it would extend 
at kast to others ; and that they should be doing 
good still when dead, by leaving the example of 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 

etiam, ut mibi quideni sentiru videur, rationc atquo doc- 
trina, ub inani laude et sennonibus vulgi, ogo prufucto Is 
sum_Kp. Fam. xv. 4. 

Kst eaim glnrla—conscntions latis bonorum ; tncorrupta 
vox bene Jiidicantium de exccllente virtute; ea virtuti 
resunat taisquam imago: qua? quia rocte faotorum plo- 
nimque comes est, nun est bonis virisrepudiaada.—Tusc. 
UuB9st iii. 2. 

4ui autem bonain faniam bonorum, quo: sola vora 
gloria noniinarl ]K>test, expotunt, nlils otium quaa-ere 
.debent et voluptates, non SlbL Sudandom est bis pro 
oommunibas oommodis. adoundw inimicitlae, subeunda; 
sa’pe pro republica tempestates. Cum multis auducibus, 
improbis, nonnuiiquam etiam potentibns, dimicandum.— 
Fro Sext 6S. 

Carum esse oivem, bone de republica tnererl, landarf, 
coll, dtligi, glorlosum est—quare ita guboma rempubltoam 
ut natnm esse'to elves tut gaudeant: sine quo neo beatns, 
nee olarus qulsquam esse potest.—Phil. 1.14. 

1 Neque qulsqmim nostrum in reipublicse perioulls, cum 
laude aO virtute vevsatnV, quin spe piwtca-itatis, Iructuque 
duoatur.— Fro Ct naUr. 10. ' » 

■s Mihl detur Ule piier, qnem laus exoitet, quern gloria 
Juvet. Uic eiit alendussmbitn—In boe desidiam nunquam 
Verebor.—.Q,uint^i. 3. 

" —Posteiis an ^qua oura nostrl, nesoio. Nos certe 
nieremnr. ut sit aliqua: non dioo, ingenio; id enfan super- 
bum ; sed studio, sed labors, ssd reverentia posterum.— 
Plin. Kp. 

» Sed tamen at omalhua {iramiis vlrtutls, si asset 
babenda ratio pnamiorum, ampUssimum ease pnemium 
gloriam. Esse bane uasm, quw brevitat^ vltie'pOetod- . 
tatis memoiia coosolszetarr^Fro Hilane, 3S. > 


Cieno^'W' ■&« ubv«f kxfllei npm 

toit to b« Ufl Uto wUch-sn^ confined to tlu» 
row cfafde oa earth; hut -itonsidered Ud acta an 
. seed* town in the imiMnW'field^f the ladverte, to 
raise up the fVtdt of 8^oi78Bd .iattoOrtBlity>tO Um 
through a swccesdon: of infinite ages: nor has -be 
been frustrated of hif-hope; or diaaf^cStoed of hit 
end t but ae long as the name Of BOtne tubsisto; or 
as long as toaridng, virtue, andltoertylfireserveatqr 
credit in toe world, ha wiU be gNat and glorious 
in the memory of tdl poaterity. 

As to'tbe other part of the charge, «r the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from hia boasdngeo’freqnently 
of himself in bis speeches both to the senate and 
toe people, toough it may appear to « ooumon 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings, 
yet if we attend to the circumstances of the times, 
and the part which he acted in them. We shall find 
it not only excusable, but in some degree even 
necessary. The fate of Rome Was now brought 
to a crisis, and the contending parties were making 
their last efforts either to oppress or raeserve it. 
Cicero was the bead of those who stood up for its 
liberty, which entirely depended on toe influence 
of bis counsels : be hafi many years, therefore, 
been toe common mark of the rage and malice of 
all who were aiming at illegal powers, or a tpnnny 
in the state ; and whUe these were generally-sup¬ 
ported by the military power of the empire, he bM 
no other arms or means of defeating them but his 
authority with the senate and people, grounded on 
toe experience of his services and toe persuasion 
of bis integrity, so that, to obviate the perpetual 
calumnies of the factions, he was obliged to incul¬ 
cate the merit and good effects of his counsels, in 
order to confirm people in their union and ad¬ 
herence to them,* against the intrigues of toose 
who were employing all arts to subvert tliem. 
“The frequent commemoration of.his acts,” says 
Quintilian, “ was not made so much for glory as 
for defence; to repel calumny, and vindicate his 
measures when they were attackedi’.” And this is 
what Cicero himself declared in all hU speeches: 
“ that no man ever heard him speak of himself 
but when he was forced to it: that when he Was 
urged with fictitious crimes, it was bis custom to 
answer them with his real services : and if eve? he 
said anything gloriouE of himself, it was not torough 
a fondness of praise, hut to repel an aceusation*): 
that no man who had been conversant in great 
affairs, and treated with particular envy, could refute 
toe contumely of an enemy, without touching upon 
his own praises; and after all his labours tor the 
common safety, if a just indignation had drawn from 
him at anytime what might seem to be Vain glorious, 
it might reasonably be forgiven to him''that 
when others were silent abont him, if he could not 

p VigeBimus annus est, oum onmes sueleratl mo 
petunb—Phil. xH. 1C; vt. H. 

At plenunque illuU quoque non d&i) Ullqna rations fecit. 
—tJt iUcirum, que egerat in consulatn frequens comms- 
moratlD, imsait vlderi non gloria magit quUm defenaionl 
data—plenunque contra inimloos atquo uhtrootatores plus 
vendicat ribi; erant enlm tnenda, oum obJioet«{ntur<— 
Uutnt. xi. 1. 

a Quie unquam aUdlvtt, ouiU ego de me nisi ooeotus m 
neoeasario dteerom ?—dioendum Igltur est Id, quOd nun 
dioerem nisi oaectuet nihil enim nnqiuun de me dlxl 
nibti^uB aeOlsoendie laudis fcausa potlus, qvuun crlrolnie 
dqpdQsndl-*^^ Domo, 3S, 3S. ■ 

r Foiost qulsquam Vir in rebus magnis hum iUvfdia 
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then forbear to speak of himself, that indeed would 
be shameful; but when he was injured, accused, 
exposed to popular odium, he must certainly be 
allowed to assert his liberty, if they would not 
suifer him to retain his dignity'.” This, then, was 
the true state of the case, as it is evident from the 
facts of his history: he had an ardent love of glory, 
and an eager thirst of praise : was pleased, when 
living, to hear his acts applauded ; yet more still 
with imagining that they would ever be celebrated 
when he was dead : a passion which, for the reasons 
already hinted, had always the greatest force on the 
greatest souls : but it must needs raise our con¬ 
tempt and indignation to see every conceited 
pedant and trifling complainer, who know little of 
Cicero’s real character, and less still of their own, 
presuming to call him the vainest of mortals. 

But tfam is no point of light in whicdt we can 
view him with more advantage or satisfaction to 
ourselves, than in the contemplation of his learn¬ 
ing, and the surprising extent of his knowledge. 
This shines so conspicuous in all the monuments 
which remain of him, that it even lessens the dig. 
nity of his general character, while the idea of the 
scholar absorbs that of the senator, and by con¬ 
sidering him as the greatest writer, we are apt to 
forget that he was the greatest magistrate also of 
Rome. We learn our Latin from him at school; 
our style and sentiments at the college: here 
the generality take their leave of him, and sel¬ 
dom think of him more, but as of an orator, a 
moralist, or philosopher of antiquity. But it is 
with characters as with pictures; we cannot judge 
well of a single part, without surveying the whole, 
since the perfection of each depends on its pro¬ 
portion and relation to the rest; while in viewing 
them altogether, they mutually rtiflect an additional 
grace upon each other. His learning, considered 
separately, will appear admirable, yet much more 
so, when it is found in the possession of the first 
statesman of a mighty empire; his abilities as a 
statesman are glorious; yet surprise us still more, 
when they are observed in the ablest scholar and 
philosopher of his age : but a union of both these 
characters exhibits that sublime specimen of per¬ 
fection, to which the best parts with the best 
culture can exalt human nature*. 

No man, whose life had been wholly spent in 
study, ever left more numerous or more valuable 
fruits of his learning, in every branch of science 
and the politer arts ; in oratoiy, poetry, philosophy, 
law, history, criticism, politics, ethics ; in each of 
which lie .equalled the greatest masters of his 
time; in some of them, excelled ail men of all 
times'*. Ills remaining works, as voluminous as 

versatus, satis gr-avitcr contra inimici contumcliom, sine 
sun laude respondero ?— 

Qaanqiiain si me tantis labnribiis pro communi salute 
perfunctum efferret aliqnandn ad glorinra in refutondis 
maloilictis improboruin homimmi animi quidam dolor, 
quis non ignoscerct ?—Ue Harua Resp. 8. 

■ 8i, cum cieteri de nobis silent, non etiam nosmet ipsi 
tacemns, grave. Sed si laidimur. si occusamur, si in 
invidiam voenmur, profccto concedetis, nt nobis libertstem 
retlnero liceat, si minus lioeat dignitatem.—Pro 8yll. 29. 

* Cum ad natiiram eximiatn atque iilustrem accesserit 
ratio quaidam, conformatioque doctrinal, tiini illud ncsoio 
quid prieclarum ac singnlare solere cxistere.—Pro Arcb. 

a SI. Cicero in libro. qui Inscriptus est de jure civlli in 
artem redlgendo, verba hfcoposuit—[Aul. Cell. i. 22.3 SI. 
TulUus non modo inter agendum nunquom est destitutus 


I they appear, are but a small part of what he really 
published; and though many of these are come 
down to us maimed by time and .the barbarity of 
the intermediate ages, yet they are justly esteemed 
the most precious remains of ail antiquity; and 
like the Sibylline books, if more of them had 
perished, would have been equal still to any price. 

His industry was incredible, beyond the example 
or even conception of our days: this was the secret 
by which he performed such wonders, and recon¬ 
ciled perpetual study with perpetual afiairs. He 
suffered no part of his leisure to be idle, or the 
least interval of it to be lost; but what other 
]>eopIe gave to the public shows, to pleasures, to 
feasts, nay, even to sleep, and the ordinary refresh¬ 
ments of nature, he generally gave to his hooks, 
and the enlargement of his knowledge*. On days 
of business, when he had anything particular to 
compose, he had no other time for meditating, but 
when he was taking a few turns in his walks, where 
he used to dictate his thoughts to his scribes, who 
attended him r. We find many of his letters dated 
before day-light ; some from the senate, others 
from his meals, and the crowd of his morning 
levee'. 

No compositions afford more pleasure than the 
epistles of great men : they touch the heart of the 
reader, by laying open that of the writer. The 
•letters of emiuent wits, eminent scholars, eminent 
statesmen, are all esteemed in their several kinds ; 
but there never was a collection that excelled so 
much in every kind as Cicero’s, for the purity of 
style, the importance of the matter, or the dignity 
of the persons concerned in them. We have about 
a thousand still remaining, all written after he was 
forty years old; which are but a small part, not 
only of what he wi-ote, but of what were actually 
published after his death by his servant Tiro. For 
we see many volumes of them quoted by the 
ancients, wliich are utterly lost; as the first book 
of his letters to Liciiiius (Jalvus ; the first, also, to 
Q. Axius ; a second book to his son ; a second, 
also, to Corn. Nepos; a third book to J. C;esar ; 
a third to Octavius ; and a third, also, to Pansa; 
an eighth- book to M. Brutus ; and a ninth to 
Bcientia juris, sort ctlam componcrc aliqua <ie w cicperat. 
[Quint, xii. .1.] At M. Tiitliiim, non ilium liabrinns 
Kiipliranorem, circa piiiriuni nrtium species pra>stimtcni, 
Msi in omnibus, qua- in quuquo laudautur, cmlnentissi- 
mum.—Ibid. 10. 

* Utiantum cajteri-s ad suas res obciindas. quantum ad 
festos dies ludorum celcbrandns, quantum ad alias volup- 
tates, ct ipsani retjuiera animi et corporis ennoeditur tem- 
pnnim: quantum alii tribuunt tempostivls conviviis: 
quantum denique alcic, quantum pilse, tantiim niihi ego- 
met ad liscc studia recoleuda sumsero.—Prf> Arch. G. 

t'ui fucrit ne ntium quidem unqiiam otiusum. Nam 
qtias tu coinmeinoras legere te solere orationcs, cum oti- 
osuH sis, has ego scripsl ludls ot feriis, ne omnino unquam 
essem otiosus.—fto Plancio, 27 . 

J Ita qnicquid coniiein aut cuglto, in ambulatlonis fere 
tempuB confero. [Ad Quint. Prat. ill. 3.] Namenmvacui 
temporis nihil liaberom, et oum recreandie voculs causa 
mibi necoBse esset ambulare, hseo dictavi ambulans.—Ad 
Att. II. 23. 

» Cum h'«c scribebam ontelucem. [Ad Quint. Frat. iii. 2. 
7 .] Antelucem cum scriberom contra Kpicureos, do codom 
oleo et opera exaravi nescio quid ad te, et onto lucom dodl. 
Deinde cum, somno repetito, simul oum solo experroctus 
essem. [Ad Att. xlii. 38.] Ilseo ad te scrips! apposlta 
secunda mensa. [Ibid, 14. G. 21. IS. 1.3.] Hoc paullulum 
exaravi ipsa in turba matntinn salutatlonis.—Ad Brut, 
il. 4. 
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A.Hirtius. Of all whichi exoqpting a few to J.Cssar 
and Bratus, we have nothing more left than some 
scattered phrases and sentences, gatibered from the 
citations of the old critics and granHDa^ians^ 
What makes these letters still more estimable is, 
that he had never designed them for the public, 
nor kept any copies of them j for the year before 
his death, when Atticus was making some inquiry 
about them, he sent him word that he bad made 
no collection, and that Tiro had preserved only 
about seventy*’. Here, then, we may expect to see 
the genuine man, without disguise or affectation ; 
especially in his letters to Atticus, to whom he 
talked with the same frankness as to himself; 
opened the rise and progress of each thought; and . 
never entered into any affair without his particular 
advice: so that these may be considered as the 
memoirs of hi.s times ; containing the most authen¬ 
tic materials for the history of that age, and laying 
open the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it*^: and it is the want of 
attention to them that makes the generality of 
writers on these times so superficial, as well as 
erroneous, while they choose to transcribe the dry 
and imperfect relations of the later Greek his¬ 
torians, rather than taka the pains to extract the 
original account of facts from one who was a 
principal actor in them. 

In his familiar letters he affected no particulat 
elegance or choii!e of words, but took the first that 
occurred from common use and the language of 
conversation **. Whenever he was disposed to joke, 
his wit was easy and natural, flowing always from 
the subject, and throwing out what came upper¬ 
most ; nor disdaining even a pun, when it served 
to make his friends laugh”. In letters of compli¬ 
ment, some of which were addressed to the greatest 
men who ever lived, his inclination to please is 
expressed in a manner agreeable to nature and 
reason, with the utmost delicacy, both of sentiment 
and diction, yet without any of those pompous 
titles and lofty epithets which modern custom has 
introduced into our commerce with the great, and 
falsely stamped with the name of politeness, though 
they are the real offspring of barbarism, and the 
effect of our degeneracy both in taste and manners. 
In his political letters, all his maxims are drawn 
from an intimate knowledge of men and things; he 
always touches the point on which the affair turns ; 
foresees the danger, and foretells the mischief;— 
which never failed to follow upon the neglect of his 
counsels; of which there were so many instances, 
that, as an eminent writer of his own time observed 
of him, “ his prudence seemed to be a kind of 
divination, which foretold everything that after- 

* Bee the fragments of his letters in the editions of his 
works. 

*■ JVIearum epistolarum nulla est /rnPayay^, Bed hahet 
Tiro instar septuaginta.—Ad Att. xvl. 6. 

” Uuss qul iegat non niuUum desldoret historiam oon- 
textam eornm temporum; sic onim omnia de studiis 
principum, vitlis dticum, ac mutationibus reipubliofc per- 
scripta sunt, ut nihil in his non apparoat.—Corn. Nep. in 
vit. Attic. 10. 

d Kpistolas veto quotidianis verbis texere soiemus.— Kp. 
Fam. ix. 31. 

« duicquid In buocam venerlt. [Ad Att. vil. 10; xlv. 
7.] In reproaching Antony for publishing ono of his 
letters to him, “ How many jests (says.he) are often found 
in private letters, wbioh, Ifmade public, might be thought 
foolish and impertinent! "—Phil, il. 4. ^ 


wards happened, with the veracity of a prophet'.” 
But none of his letters do him more credit than 
those of the recommendatory kind : the others 
show his wit and his parts, these his benevolence 
and his probity: be solicits the interests of his 
friends with all the warmth and force of words of 
which he was master, and alleges generally wme 
personal reason for his peculiar zeal in the cause, 
and that his own honour was concerned in the 
success of it*. 

But his letters are not more valuable on any 
account than for their being the only monuments 
of that sort which remain to us from free Rome. 
They breathe the last words of expiring liberty; a 
great part of them having been written in the very 
crisis of its ruin, to rouse up all the virtue that was 
left in the hoDe.st and the brave, to the defence of 
their country. The advantage which they derive 
from this circumstance will easily be observed, by 
comparing them with the epistles of the best and 
greatest who flourished afterwards in imperial 
Rome. Pliny’s letters are justly admired by men 
of taste ; they show the scholar, the wit, the fine 
gentleman : yet we cannot but observe a poverty 
and barrenness through the whole, that betrays 
the awe of a master. All bis stories and reflections 
terminate in private life ; there is nothing import¬ 
ant in j’olitics; no great affairs explained; no 
account of the motives of public counsels ; he had 
borne all the same offices with Cicero, whom in all 
points he affected to emulate*'; yet his honours 
were in effect but nominal, conferred by a superior 
power, and administered by a superior will; and 
with the old titles of consul and proconsul, we 
want still the statesman, the politician, and the 
magistrate. In his provincial command, where 

_a_- 

' Ut fiu'ile existimori pnsiiit pnidentiam qu(Mlatuniodo 
csss divinationcm. Non onim Cicero ea soliim, qua: vivo 
se accidenmt, futiira pra'dixit, sed ctiam, qua? nano uau 
veniiint, c^init, iit vatus.—Corn. Nop. in Vit. Attic. 1C. 

g An objoctidn may iioe.sibly be made to my character 
of tliow? letters, from a certain pjissagc in one of them, 
addreH.sod to a proconsul of Africa, wherein be intimates, 
tliat tlioro was a private mark agreed upon between them, 
whioli, when affixed to his lott(?rs, would signify, what 
real stress he himself laid upon them, and what degree of 
influence he desired them to havew'ith his friend. [Ep. 
Fam. xiii. C.] Hut that seems to relate only to the parti¬ 
cular case of one man, who liaving great alFairs in Africa, 
was likely to l»e particularly troublesome both to Cicero 
and the proconsul, whost? general eoneoms, however, ho 
recommends in that letter with the utmost warmth and 
aifeetinn. Hut if he had used the same method with ail 
the other proconsuls and foreign comnianders, it seems 
not only reasonable, bnt necesstu-y, that a man u( his oha- 
raoter and gutliority, whose favour was per(>ctuaUy soli¬ 
cited by persons of all ranks, should make some distinction 
between his real friends, whom Jie recommended fur 
their own sake, and those, whose recommendations were 
extorted from him by the importunity of others: which 
was frequently the case, as he himself de(?lares in these 
very letters, “Your regal'd for me,” says he, “Is so 
publicly known, that I am Importuned by many for recom¬ 
mendations to you. But though 1 give them sometimes 
to men of no oonsequenoo, yet for the most port, it is to 
my real friends.” Again, “ Our fricndsliip, and your 
affection to me, is so illustrious, that 1 am under a 
necessity of recommending many people to you: but 
though it is my duty to wish woU to ail whom I recom¬ 
mend ; yet 1 do not live upon the same foot of friendship 
with them all,’’ &o.—Ep. Fam. xlll. 70. 71- 

•* Ijsstaris, quod honoribus ejus Insistaro, quem a?mnlari 
in studiis cupio.—Flin. Ep. iv. 8. 
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<2iocro nvoBiqiA all tbion iritb a ^rxptmat antbo* 
rit]r* Bn« bad kinga att^Maat on Jiu orden; Pliny 
4 ai 9 t oot ventorg to repair a batb, or p^ish a 
Ai^re slave, or incorporate a company of masons, 
UU be bad first consulted and obtained tbe leave 
of ‘trejmi** 

His historical works are all lost: the comment¬ 
aries of bis consulship in Greek; tbe history of 
his own afUrs, to bis retnra from exile, in Latin 
verse; and his Anecdotes; as well as tbe pieces 
timt be piibhshed on. natural history, of which 
Pliny quotes one, upon tbe wonders of nature, and 
another on perfumes''. He was meditating,-like¬ 
wise, a general history of Rome, to which he was 
frequently uraed by his friends, as tbe only man 
capable of adding that glory also to his country, of 
excelling the Greeks in a species of writing which 
of all otliers was at that time the least cultivated by 
the Romans'. But be never found leisure to execute 
so great a task ; yet has sketched out a plan of it, 

_ which, short as it is, seems to be the best that can 
be formed for the design of a perfect history. 

He declares it to be " the first and fundamental 
law of history, that it should neither dare to say 
anything that was false, or fear to say anything 
' that was true, nor give any just suspicion either of 
, favour or disaffection : that in the relation of things 
I tbe writer should observe the order of time, and 
add also the description of places ; that in all great 
and memorable transactions, he should first explain 
tha counsels, then the acts, lastly tbe events : that 
in the- counsels he should interpose his own judg¬ 
ment on the merit of them : in the acts, should 
relate not only what was done, but how it was 
done; .in the events, should show what share 
chance, or rashness,*or prudence, bad in them: 
that in regard to persons, he should describe, not 
only their, particular actions, but the lives and 
characters of all • those who bear an eminent part 
in tbe story i that he should illustrate the whole 
in a clear, easy, natural style ; flowing with a per¬ 
petual smootlmess and equability ; free from the 
affectation of points and sentences, or the rough¬ 
ness of judicial pleadings'".’’ 

We have no remains, likewise, of his poetry, 
except some fragments -occarionally interspers^ 
through liia other writings; )%t these, as 1 have 
before observed, are aufficient to convince us that 
his poetical genius, if it had Been cultivated with 
the same care, would not have been Inferior to his 
oratoriaL The two'arts are so nearly allied, that 
an. excellency in the one seems to imply a capacity 
for the other ; the same qualities being essential 

• Fruaenses,' Domino, balneum habent et sordidum et 
veins, id itaque indulgentia tua restltuere dosiderout.— 
PUn. Bp. X..34. 

(Ihurqiqi ego suppUcium distuH, ut te oonditorem di»- 
.(^insi miUtaris, firmatoremque, oonsulerem de modo 
; p(Eiue.~Ibid. 3R. 

Tu, Domino, dcsplco an instituendum putos coHogiam 
1 Fabrorum, duntaxat hominum cn.—ibid. 42. 

, .l' Cicero to •< Admirandis” posult, dec. [Flin. Hist Nat. 

. xxkI.A^ Quod “ Admlnuidia’’Buis insomit M. Cicero, 
pbid. 4.-^ - In monumentis M. Ciueronis invenitur; Dn- 
gnente gratiora esse, qus terram, quam quid crocum 
sapiant.—Ibid. xiil. 3; xvli. A 
I Postulatur a to Jamdiu, vel flagttatnr potiua historia: 
sie, enim putant, te iUam traotante, efiici posse, ut in hoc 
etiam gonere Orcoiw. nihil cedamus—abeat mim bistoria 
I Uteris nostife.—De Log. 1. 2,3. 
j <B Oe Oratore, U. Id. 


to ibentboth » « sprirfitlf ftmoy, fertile ktrenitlon, 
and numeroi*® It Wm in plfiwro f 

tjime that, the old nostidty of the Latin onusq'firgt 
began to be polished by the ^rn^ents of aregt 
and the harmony of numbersbut the iheigl^ pf 

E erieption to which it yras carried after, his dfmth 
y the succeeding generatimi, as it left no tpoto for 
a it poetry, so it quite eclipsed the fame 

of Cicero. For thq worljl always jadj^ of .things 
by comparison; and because be wag not sq great a 
poet as Virgi) and Horace, he; was decried as none 
at all; especially in the eourts of Antony «ad 
Augustus, where it was a complin>ant to the sove¬ 
reign, and a fesbion cqasequently among their 
flatterers", to make his character ridiculous, 
wherever it lay open to, them : hence flowed that 
perpetual raillery, which subsists to this day, on 
his famous verses ; _ 

Cedant anna toga^ oenosdat laurea linguie. 

O fortonntam natom ma consule Bomain. 

And two bad lines, picked out by the malice of 
enemies and transmitted to posterity, as a speci¬ 
men of the rest, have served to damn many thou¬ 
sands of good ones: for Plutarch reckons him 
among Iftie most eminent of the Roman poets : 
and Pliny the younger was proud of emulating 
him in his poetic character" ; and Quintilian 
oeems to charge the- cavils. of bis censurefs to a 
principle of malignity". Bnt his own verses carry 
the surest proof of their merit: being written in 
the best manner of that age Irt'which he lived, 
and in the style of Lucretius, whose poem he 
is said to have revised and corrected for its pub¬ 
lication, after Lucretius's deathi. This however 
is certain, that he was the constant frieiid and 
generous patron of all the celebrated poets of his 
time": of Accius, Archias, Chilius, Lucretins, 
Catullus : who pays his thanks to him in the fol¬ 
lowing lines, for some favour that he had received 
from him: 

Tally, most eloquent by far 
Of all, who have been or who are. 

Or who in ages still to oome 
Bhal! rise of all the sons of Borne, 

To then Catullus grateful sends 
Ills wannest thanks, and recommends 
His hunthlo musp, as much below 
Alt other poets he, as thou 
At} other patrons, dost excel, 

Iq power of words and speaking well *. 


" Fostea vero quain. trlumvtiali pfosorlptlone con- 
sumptus est, passlia qui oderant, qui invidobant, qui 
smuhibantuT, adulatorea otiam pneseotls potontiee, non 
responsurum Invaserunt.—Quint, xii, 10. 

" Bed ogo verear, ne me non satis deceat, qnod deoult 
M. TuUlum.—FUrntBp. v. 3. 

f In carminlbnsittlnain piepcreisset, qde non deslerunt 
carpore malign!.—Quint, xi. I. 
a Buseb. Chrmaioi 

' AdJlo)s M, TulUam mira benignltate poetamm ingenia 
fovissei [Flin. Bp. iiL-U.} Utex fomiUarl ejns L. Acdo 
poeta audire sum solltus. [Brut. 107.] LuctetU poemata, 
ut seribis, Uta .innt muUis himlnibus ingenll, molts 
tamen artia—Ad Quint...FVat. ii. llq Ad Att. L 9il6. 
jHiaeetiselina BnmuU nopotum, > 

^ttoteunt, quotque fsiera, Moros TuUl, - 
'Quotque post alils erant in annis; 

Dratiaa t{bl niaxiinas CatuUna 
Agit, posshnus omnium poeta; ' 

I iTlinMpaislmusemninmpOeta 

Quanto til optimita iniiidum jiatretifi*- 

OaTOUb 47. 
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beauty of sentiments, and the delicacy of its com. 
pliments, so is become in a manner the standard 
of ftne speaking to modern times: where it is 
common to hear the pretenders to criticism des¬ 
canting on the tedious length and spiritless exuber¬ 
ance of the Ciceronian periods. But the superiority 
of Cicero's eloquence, as it was acknowledged by 
the politest age of free Rome, so it has received 
the most authentic confirmation that the nature of 
things can admit, from the concurrent sense of 
nations ; which, neglecting the productions of his 
rivals and contemporaries, have preserved to us 
his inestimable remains, as a specimen of the most 
perfect manner of speaking, to which the language 
of mortals can be exalted; so that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired such fame with posterity, that Cicero is 
not reckoned so much the name of a man as of 
eloquence itself 

But we have hitherto been considering chiefly 
the exterior part of Cicero’s character, and shall 
now attempt to penetrate the recesses of his mind, 
and discover the real source and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philosophy which he 
professed to follow, as the general rule of his life. 
This, as he often declares, was drawn from the 
Academic sect, which derived its origin from So¬ 
crates, and its name from a celebrated gymi>asium 
or place of exercise, in the suburbs of Atiiens, 
called the Academy, where the professors of that 
school used to hold their lectures and philoso¬ 
phical disputations ^ Socrates was the first who 
banished physics out of philosophy, which till his 
time had been the sole object of it, and drew it off 
from the obscure and intricate inquiries into nature 
and the constitutioj^ of the heavenly bodies, to 
questions of morality, of more.immediate use and 
importance to the happiness of man, concerning 
the true notions of virtue and vice, and the natural 
difference of good and ills ; and as he found the 
world generally prepossessed with false notions on 
those subjects, so his method was, not to assert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opinions 
of others and attack the errors in vogue, as the 
first step towards preparing men for the reception 
of truth or what came the nearest to it, proba- 

« A pud posterns vero id conseciitiis, ut Cicero jam non 
bonilnis, sed eloquentia: nninun liaboutur.—(tuintil. x. I. 

t Illi autem, qui Platonis institiito in Academia, quod 
est alterum gymnasium, ewtus erant et sernionea haiiero 
eoliti, e loci voeabulo nomen habuerunt.—Acadern. i. 4. 

JV.B. This celebrated place, which Serv. Siilpiciua calls 
the nohleH flj/nmasiitm of the teorld, took it.s name from 
one EcudemiiK, an ancient hero, who possessed it in tlie 
time of the Tyndaridro. But famous as it was, it was 
purchased afterwards for about one hundretl pounds, and 
dodicate<l to the public, for tho convenience of walks and 
exercises for the citizens of Athens; and was gradually 
improved and adorned by the rich, who had received 
benefit or pleasure from it, with plantations of groves, 
stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for the par¬ 
ticular use of the professors or masters of tho Academic 
School, where several of them are said to have spent their 
lives, and to have resided so strictly, as scarce over to have 
come within tho city—Ep. Pam. iv. 12; Plutarch, in 
Thos. 15 ; Diog. Laert. in Plato. §. 7; Plutarch. Do Exil. 
6 oa 

g Soorates—id quod constat inter omnea, primus a 
rebus occultis, et ab ipsa natura involutis—avocuvisse 
philosnpbiam et ad vitam communem adduxisse, ut de 
virtutibus et vitlis, omninoque do bonis rebus et mails 
quwreret, tea. —Ibid.; it. Tusc. Qumst. v. 4. 


bility While he himself therefore professed to 
know nothing, he used to sift out the several doc¬ 
trines of ail the pretenders to science, and then 
teaze them with b series of questions so contrived 
as to reduce them, by the course of their answers, 
to an evident absurdity and the impossibility of 
defending what they had at first affirmed*. 

But Plato did not strictly adhere to the method 
of his master Socrates, and his followers wholly 
deserted it: for instead of the Socratic modesty 
of affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 
they turned philosophy as it were into an art, and 
formed a system of opinions, which they delivered 
to their disciples as the peculiar tenets of their 
sect*'. Plato’s nephew, Speusippus, who was left 
the heir of his school, continued his lectures as his 
successors also did in the Academy, and preserved 
the name of Academics; whilst Aristotle, the 
most eminent of Plato’s scholars, retired to an¬ 
other gymnasium called the Lyceum, where from a 
custom which he and his followers observed, of 
teaching and disputing as they walked in the por¬ 
ticos of the place, they obtained the name of 
Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. These 
two sects, though differing in name, agreed gene¬ 
rally in things, or in all the principal points of 
their philosophy: they placed the chief happiness 
of man in virtue, with a competency of external 
goods ; taught the existence of a God, a Provi¬ 
dence, the immortality of the soul, and a future 
state of rewards and punishments*. 

This was the state of the Academic school under 
five successive masters, who governed it after 
Pluto : Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, Crates, 
Grantor; till Arcesilas the Sixth discarded at once 
all the systems of his predecessors, and revived 
the Socratic way of affirming nothing, doubting of 
all things, and exposing the vanity of the reigning 
opinions He alleged the necessity of making 
this retbrm.ation, from that obscurity of things 
which had reduced Socrates and all the ancients 
before him, to a confession of their ignorance ; he 
observed, as they had all likewise done, that the sen¬ 
ses were narrow, reason infirm, life short, truth 
immersed in the deep, opinion and custom every¬ 
where predominant, and all things involved in 
darkness". He taught therefore, “ that there 

h E quibtis nos id potissimuni consacuti suinus, quo flo- 
cratcan usiini arbitrabainur; ut nostrani ipsi sontentiam 
tegeromus. errore alios levareinus; et in oninl disputatione, 
qiiiii esset slmlUuniuui veri quitreromua—Tusc. Quasst. v. 
4: it. i. 4. 

* Socrates enim percunctando atqno interrognneio cHcore 
solcbat opiniones eorum, quibuscum disscrebat.—^De Fin. 
ii. 1. 

h Illam aiitcm Socraticam dubitationem do omnibus 
rebus, et nullaadfirmationeadliibita consuetudincm disser- 
endl reliquorunb Ita facta eat, quod minime Socrates 
probabat, are quasiam pbilosophlar, ct rcrum ordo et do- 
scriptio disciidinie.—Aoadom. i. 4. 

I Hed idem tons erat ntrisque, et cadem romm oxpoton- 
darum, fugiendarumque partftio. [Aoadom. i. 4, 6, 8.] 
Feripateticos et Acadeniicos, nominibus dliferentes, re 
congruentea—Ibid. il. 5. 

■a Arcesilas prlmum, ex varlis Piatonie libris, sermont- 
busque Socraticis bee maxima arripuit, nihil esse oertl. 
quod '^iUtt sensibuB aut animo peroipi posslt.—De Orat. 
11L18. 

a Non pertinacia sod eorum rentm obscuritate, quw ad 
confesslonem ignorantlee adduxeront Soeratem, et—omnes 
psme veteres; qui nihil cognosei, nihil peroipi, nihil sciri 
posse dixerunt; angustos sensus ; imbeoUlos onimos; bra- 
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was no certain knowledge or perception of any. 
thing in nature, nor any infallible criterion of 
truth and falsehood; that nothing was so detest, 
able as rashness : nothing so scandalous to a 
philosopher as to profess what was either false or 
unknown to him ; that we ought to assert nothing 
dogmatically, but in all cases to suspend our 
assent, and instead of pretending to certainty, 
content ourselves with opinion grounded on proba¬ 
bility, which was all that a rational mind had to 
acquiesce in.” This was called the new Academy, 
in distinction from the Platonic, or the old, which 
maintained its credit down to Cicero’s time, by a 
succession of able masters, the chief of whom 
was Carneades, the fourth from Arcesilas, who 
carried it to its utmost height of glory, and is 
greatly celebrated by antiquity for the vivacity of 
his wit and force of his eloquence ». 

We must not however imagine, that these Acade¬ 
mics continued doubting and fluctuating all their 
lives in scepticism and irresolution, without any 
precise opinions, or settled princijile of judging 
and actingr ; no, their rule was as certain and 
consistent as that of any other sect, as it is fre* 
queritly explained by Cicero in many parts of his 
works. “ We are not of that sort (says he) whose 
mind is p^petually wandering in error, without 
any particular end or object of its pursuit; for 
what would such a mind or such a life indeed be, 
worth which had no determinate rule or method of 
thinking and acting ? But the diflerence between 
us and the rest is, that whereas they call some 
things certain, and others uncertain ; we coll the 
one probable, the other improbable. For what 
reason then should not 1 pursue the probable, 
reject the contrary, and declining the arrogance of 
affirming, avoid the imputation of rashness, which 
of all things is the farthest removed from wis¬ 
dom‘i ?” Again : “ we do not pretend to say, that 
there is no such thing as truth, but that all truths 
have some falsehoods annexed to them, of so near 
a resemblance and similitude, as to aflbrd no 
certain note of distinction whereby to determine 
our judgment and assent: whence it follows also 
of course, that there are many things probable, 
which though not perfectly comprehended, yet on 
account of their attractive and specious appear- 
atice, are suflicient to govern the life of a wise 
man r.” In another place, “ there is no difference” 
(says he) ‘‘ between us and those who pretend to 
know things, but that they never doubt of the 
truth of what they maintain; whereas we have 
many probabilities which we readily embrace, but 
dare not affirm. By this we preserve our judgment 
free and unprejudiced, and are under no necessity 

via curricula vita;; in profundi) veritatem domersom; 
opinionibus et iustitutis omnia teneri; nihil voritnti rolin- 
qui: dcinoops omnia tenobris clrciimfusa cssv dixerunt.— 
Acodein. i. 13. ' 

o Itiino Aeademiam novam appellimtquw usque ad 
C'arnuadcm porducta, qui quartus ab Arcesila fuit, in cadem 
Arccsilee rationc permonait. [Acadeiu. i. 13.] Ut lure in 
philOBupliia ratio contra omnia disserendi, uullamquc rein 
apertc judieandi, profeota a Socratc, repetita ab Arcesila, 
conflrmata a Carueado, usque od nostram viguit tetatom.* 
(De Nat. Uoor. i. 4.] Bine h«cc reoenticr Academia emana- 
vit, in qua exstitltdivina quadam celeritate ingenii, dteen- 
^quo copia Carneades.—lie Orat. lii. 13. 

P Noque enim Aeadeniici. cum in utramque disserunt 
partem, non secundum alteram vlvunt.—Quintil. xil. 1. 
q lie Offlo. U. 2. r 1)0 Nat. l)eor. I. fi. 


of defending what is prescribed and enjoined to 
us : whereas in the other sects men are tied down 
to certain doctrines, before they are capable of 
judging what is the best; and in the most infirm 
part of *life, drawn either by the authority of a 
friend, or charmed with the first master whom 
they happen to hear, they form a judgment of 
things unknown to them : and to whatever school 
they chance to be driven by the tide, cleave to it 
as fast as the oyster to the rock*.” 

Thus the Academy held the*proper medium 
between the rigour of the Stoic and the indifference 
of the sceptic. IHie Stoics embraced all their doc¬ 
trines as so many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart, and by making 
this their point of honour, held all their disciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. 'The sceptics 
on the other hand observed a perfect neutrality 
towards all opinions, maintaining all of them to 
be equally uncertain : and that we could not affirm 
of anything that it was this or that, since there 
was as much reason to take it for the one as for 
the other, or for neither of them, and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be 5 
thus they lived without ever engaging themselves 
on any side of a question, directing their lives in 
the mean time by natural affections and the laws 
and customs of their country But the Acade¬ 
mics, by adopting the probable instead of the 
certain, kept the balance in an equal poise between 
the two extremes, making it their general principle 
to observe a moderation in all their opinions ; 
and as Flutarch, who was one of them, tells us, 
paying a great regard always to that old maxim ; 

MijSiP iyav ; ne quid nimis". 

As this school then was in no particular opposi- 
tion to any, but an equal adversary to ail, or rather 

• Academ. ii. 3. 

JV./i. This sketch of tlie principles of the Academy may 
onnhic us to decide tliat famous contest among the critics, 
about the reading of tlie following passiige in Cicero’s trea¬ 
tise, “ On the Nature of the (iods.” [J. i. 1.] l>e qua tarn 
varied sunt doctissitnorum ho/ninum, tamque dlscrspanies 
seutt’iititjp^ ut muf/ntt art/amentu esse deheat^ e/iusnm, id est, 
prinettnitm phitosophUe essct scientioiu; [inscientium;] 
prudenterque Aeademicos a rebus ineerlis assensionem 
coirbuisse. Tlie question is. whether we should road 
seienliam or inseieiUiam: the greatest part of the editions 
and MS.S. give us the first, but Aldus Munutius and l)r, 
Davies jircfer tlie second, wliich 1 take to bo the true 
reading. For Ciecro’s meaning in tliis place is, from tho 
dissentions of the learned on a subject of so great import¬ 
ance. to illustrate a fimdamental maxim of his sect, that 
the natural obscurity of things, and man’s consciousness of 
h is ignornnee, was the first cause, or incitement to the study 
of philosophy. Fhitii had expressed tho same sentiment 
boforo Iiim, wliere he says, that to wonder at things was 
the common offection of a philosopher, andwhat aloneguve 
rise, or a beginning, to philosophy itself; (in Theietot. p. 
144, edit. Serr.'] whence Cicero draws this inference, which 
he frequently inculeates in other parts of bis works, that 
the Academy therefore acted prudently, in withholding its 
assent, and maintaining, that there was no such tiling as 
science, or absolute certainly, within the reach of man. If 
this then be the sense of the passage, os it appears evidently 
to be, it necessarily requires inscientiam to make it eon- 
sistont.—15ee the translation of L’AbbA d’OUvct, and hla 
notes on the placq, and edit. Davia Cantab. 

* Bext. Kmpirici, Pyrrhon. Hypotyp.; A. Gell. xi. 5. 

“ —ytiwaiy th irJana, rh firiBiy &yar>, 

iv 'AuaBrifiitf ytv6fitvos, ebrov _In lib. de £1 apud 

Delph. 387; it. lib. de Primo Frigido.^n. 
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' % deigflutical philosophy in general, so every other 
‘HctS'Vat to itaeif readily gave it the preference to 
' the'lRMi^ which nniversel concession of (he second 
fdttoeie eommonly thought to infer a ri|^t tolhe 
' 'ftrst * 3 'and if we reflect on the state of tlM heathen 
’ ‘ irortd, tind what they themselves so often complain . 
’ '«f, the darkness that surronnded them, mo the 
inflnite dissentions of the best and wisest on* the 
’ fundamental questions of religion and morality r ; 
we must necessarily allow, that the Academic man* 
ner of philosoiAising was of all others the most 
rational and modest, and,the best adapted to the 
discovery of truth, whose peeulhlr character it was 
to encourage inquiry, to sift every question to the 
bottom, to try the force of every ai^ument till it 
had found its real moment, or the precise quantity 
I of its weight*- This it was that induced Cicero 
in his advanced life and ripened judgment to desert 
the old Academy, and declare for the new : when 
from a long experience of the vanity of those sects 
who called themselves the proprietors of truth and. 
the sole guides of life, and through a despair of 
finding anything certain, he was glad, after all his 
pains, to take up with the probable ». But the 
genius' and general character of both the Academies 
was in some measure still the same : for the old, 
though it professed to teach a peculiar system of 
doctrines, yet was ever diffident and cautious of 
affirming, and the new only the more scrupulous 
and aceptical of the two -, this appears from the 
writings of Plato, the first master of the old, jn 
which, as Cicero observes, “ nothing is absolutely 
affirnoied, nothing delivered for certain, but all 
things fVeely inquired into, and both sides of the 
question impartitdiy discussedYet there was 
another reason that recommended this philosophy 
In u peculiar manner to Cice^^o : its being of all 
others the best suited to the fSrofession of an 
orator, since by its practice of disputing for and 
against every opinion of the other sects, it gave 
him the best opportunity of perfecting his orato- 
rial faculty, and acquiring a habit of speaking 
readily upon all subjects. He calls it therefore the 
parent of elegance and copiousness, and declares 
that he owed all the fame of his eloquence not to 
the mechanic rules of the rhetoricians, but to the 
. enlarged andgenerOns principles of the A cademy*^. 

* Aoademlco sapienti ab omnibus cieterarum soctarum 
—secundsD paxtes dantup—ex quo potest probabiliter con- 
ficl, eum recto primum esso suo judloio, qui omnium 
oasterorum Judicio sit secundus,—Fragment. Aoadem. ex 
Augnstin. 

r Do Nat. Door. 1.1, 3; Aoadem. U. 3; I. 13.’ 

» Noqno nostra diaputationes quioquam alind agnnt, 
nlri ut, in utramquo partem diaserendo, elioiant et tan- 
quam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum sit, aut ad 'id 
quam proxime aooedat_Aeadem. ii. 3. 

• Raltotam a te, inquit, voterem jam, tractari antem 
novam. [Ibid. 4.3 Ultra, enim quo progrediar, quam ut 
v oria imiHg videam, non baboo: corta dicent hi, qui et 
pefcipl ea posse dienni, et ae Sapietatos profitentur. (Tuso. 
QuttsA i. 3.] Sod no in maximis quidem rebus, quidquara 
BdhUo invent brmius, quod tenerem, aut quo Judicium 
Xnaum dirigerem, quam id, quodoumque mihi eiminimum 
veri videretur,-oum ipaum Ulud verum in ooouito lateret. 

—Orator.jin. 

I* Uujus in iibrla nihil affirmatur, et in utranique partem 
multa dtsaeruntur, do omnibus queritur, nihil oertl dlci- 
tur.—Aeadem. L la 

«Itaque mlM semswr Academin oonsnetuda., do omnibus 
Tabus In oontrarias partes diateraudi, non ob ‘oam bauaam - 
solum plaquit, quod altter non posset quid in quaque re i 


'ntia-jchool. howevor was alntoiit. 4e8ert«d in 
Chreebe gad h^ bnt few dUdfites ft Bome^ : 
CmeAr nnclertook it* patrona^, gad |ende«TOttred ; 
to .revive its drooping oredu. ^e reason is' 
obvious : it impoked a hard task upon it* ^chblars' 
of disputiim against, every sect and on every oncs- 
tion in'philosopby ; and if it was difficuitt’/ (as 1 
Cicero says) “ to be master of any one. how much 
morO of them all ?” which was incumbent, on those 
who professed themselves Academics No wonder 
then that it lost ground everywhere, in propor¬ 
tion as ease and luxury prevailed, which naturally 
disposed people to the doctrine of Epicurus, in 
relation to which there is a smart saying recoided 
of Arcesilas : who being asked why so many of all 
sects went over to the Epicureans, but none ever, 
came back from them, replied, “ that men might' 
be made eunuchs, but eunuchs could never become 
men again 

This general view of Cicero’s philosophy, will 
help ,UB to account in some measure for that 
difficulty which people frequently complain of, 
in dUcoverit^ his real sentiments, as well as for 
the mistakes which they are apt to fell into in that 
search ; since .it was the distinguishing principle of 
the Academy to refute the opinions of others, rather 
than declare any of their own. the chief 

difficulty does not lie here, for Cicero was not scru- 
^pulous on that head, nor affected any obscurity in 
the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his busi¬ 
ness to explain them; hut it is the variety and 
different character of his several writings that per¬ 
plexes the generality of his readers, for wherever 
they dip into his works, they are apt to fancy 
themselves possessed of his sentiments, and to 
quote them indifferently as such: whether from 
his orations, his dialogues, or his letters, without 
attending to the peculiar nature of the work, or 
the different person that he assumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind ; 
or the pleadings of an advocate whose business it 
was to make the best of his cau se; and to deliver, 

vcHKiniilo sit invoniri, sed etiom quod esset ea maxima 

dicendi oxercitatio-[Tiisc. Quwst. ii. 3; (tuintll. xii. 2.] 

Ego autera fateor; me nratorera, si inodo slm, aut etiam 
qulcuinque sim. non ex rhetorum officints, sed ex Acade¬ 
mia* spatiis extitisso. [Orator. *«6 »n<f.] Nos oa phlloso- 
phia plus utimur, quie peperit dicendi copiam.—Frocem. 
Paradox.' 1 

4 Quam nunc propemodum orbam esso In Grieoia intol- 
llgo—uam si singulas dlsclpllnas peroipere magunm est, 
quanto majus omnes ? quod facere its neoesse est, qulbus 
propositum est, visri reptadendi causa, et contra omnes 
phllosophos, et pro omnibus dloere.—De Nat. Door. i. 6. 

* I>iog. Laert de Arccsila.— 

liiogenos Laertius, and some later writers, speak of a 
third or Middle Academy between the Old and the Hew, 
to which they are eommonly followed by the moderns, who 
make Plato the founder of the Old ; ^rceiilas of the Mid¬ 
dle S Cameadee of the Sew. [See Stanley’s Lives of Fhl- 
losopb. to Carneadeaj But there was no roql Rropud for 
snob a distinction 1 since Cieero never mentions any other 
but the -Old and the Sew 1 and expressly dwhues the last 
to have subsisted under that d«Domtoatlon,i down (e hi$ 
own days, as well under Carneades, os Arcesilas : and 10 
far from splitting them Into three. Academies, Cioerols 
master, Hiilo, midntstoed constantly to his books, that 
thera never wse to reality any more than one; grounding 
his argument on what I haVa observed above; toe similar 
nature and genius of the two. CAoadem. 14»] Perturhatri- 
«am autem hanim omnium lerum Anadendam, Aanc ai 
AreetUa tt Carneade recentem, exorsmus iittsilaat.-4>o 
Leg. 1.13. > 
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clearly declared hie mind in many part* of his 
writings. He maintained, that there was one God 
or supreme Being; incorporeal, eternal, self- 
existent ; who created the world by his power, and 
snstained it by his providence. This he inferred 
•from the consent of all nations; the order and 
beauty of the heavenly bodies ; the evident marks 
of counsel, wisdom, and a fitness to certidn ends, 
observable in the whole and in every part of the 
visible world ; and declares that person unworthy 
of the name of man who can believe all this to have 
been made by chance, when with the utmost stretch 
of human wisdom we cannot penetrate the depth 
of that wisdom which contrived it". 

He believed also a divine Providence constantly 
presiding over the whole system, and extending its 
care to all the principal members of it, with a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men, but leaving the minute and inferior parts to 
the course of his general laws. This he collected 
from the nature and attributes of the Deity; his 
omniscience, omnipresence, and infinite goodness; 
that could never desert or neglect what he had 
once produced into being: and declares, that 
without this belief there could be no such thing a* 
piety or religion in the world". 

He held likewise the immortality of the soul, 
and its separate existence after death in a state of 
happiness or misery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirst of immortality which was always the 
most conspicuous in the best and most exalted 
minds, from which the truest specimen of their 
nature must needs be drawn: from its unmixed 
and indivisible essence, which had nothing sepa¬ 
rable or perishable in it: from its woaderfid 
powers and faculties ; its principle of self-motion ; 
its memory, invention, wit, comprehension ; which 
were all incompatible with sluggis'n matter r. 

” Noc Deus ipse—alio msdo intelligi potest, nisi mens 
Boluta quasdam et libera, soKrcgata ab omni conerctione 
mortal!, omnia sentiens et movcns, ipsaquc pra-dlta motu 
sompitemo. [Tuso. Qnwst. i. 27-1 tied oinnos gcntos, nna 
lex et Branpitema et immortalie uontinebit, nnusque crit 
quasi magister, et imporator omnium Deus.—^Fragm. lib. 
iU. do Repub.— 

Ut porro firmissimum hoc adferri videtur, cur deos esso 
crodamus, quod nulla gens tarn fora,—cujus mentem non 
imbuerit deorum opinio—omni autem In to oonsensio 
omnium gentium lex nnturw putanda est.—[Tusc. Quaest. 
i. 14.] Ha»! igitiir et talla innumcrabilia cum cernimus; 
possumusne dubitare, quin his prtesit uliquts vel efiuctor, 
(si hsec nata sunt, ut Platon! videtur,) vel, (si semiicr fue- 
runt, ut Arlstntoli placet) moderator tanti operis et 
munoria [Ibid. 28.] Id est primum, quod inter omnes, nisi 
admodum implos, convenit, mihi quldeni ex animo cxiiri 
non potest, esso dens. [Xat, Deor. iii. .8.] Esso prsestantem 
allquam, astemamquo naturam, et earn suspiciendam, 
admirandamque homimim generi, pulchritudo miindi, 
ordoque rerum cielestium ooglt confiterl. [De DIvin. il. 72.] 
Que quanto oonsilio gerantiu*, nullo oonsfiio assequi pus- 
Bumus,—De Nat. Deor. 11. 38. 

“ De maxima antera re, eodem modo; divina mente 
atque natura mundum unlversum atque roaximas ejus 
partes administrsri—[De Pin. Iv. 6.] Qnam vim animum 
esse diount mundi, eandenique esse mentem sapientiam- 
que perfectam j quern Deum appellant, omnlumquererum, 
qna nnt ei sub^ectas, quasi prndentiam quandam, procu- 
rantem ccelestia maxime, deindo in terrisea, que pertinent 
Od homines.—Acadom. 1.8; Nat. l>cor. i. 2,44; il. 66; Ui. 36. 

P Quod quidem ni ita se liaberct, nt animi immortales 
essent, hand opUini cujusque animus maxime ad Immor- 
talltatem nlterctur. [flato. 2.3.] Nuro dubitas, quin speci¬ 
men naturae capi debeat ex optima quaque natura?— 


The Stoics fancied that the soul was a subtUised 
fiery substance, which survived the body after 
death and subsisted a long time, yet not eternally; 
but was to peVish at last in ,tfae general confla¬ 
gration. In which they allowed, as Cicero says, 
the only thing that was bard to conceive, its separate 
existence from the body; yet denied what was not 
only easy to imagine, but a consequence of the 
other, its eternal duration3. Aristotle taught, that 
besides the four elements of the material world, 
whence all other things were supposed to draw 
their being, there was, a fifth essence or nature, 
peculiar to God and the soul, which had nothing 
in it that was common to any of the rest'. This 
opinion Cicero followed and illustrated with his 
usual perspicuity in the following passage. 

“ The origin of the human soul,” says he, “ is 
not to be found anywhere on earth; there is nothing 
mixed, concrete, or earthly; nothing of water, 
air, or fire in it. For these natures are not sus¬ 
ceptible of memory, intelligence, or thought; have 
nothing that can retain the past, foresee the future, 
lay hold on the present; which faculties are purely 
divine, and could not possibly be derived to man 
except from God. Tfap nature of the soul therefore 
is of a singular kind ; distinct from these known 
and obvious natures : and whatever it be that feels 
and tastes, that lives and moves in us, it must be 
heavenly and divine, and for that reason eternal. 
Nor is God indeed himself, whose existence we 
clearly discover, to be com]>rehended by us in any 
other manner, but as a free and pure mind, clear 
from all mortal concretion; observing and moving 
all things ; and indued with an eternal principle of 
self-motion ; of this kind, and of the same nature, 
is the human soul*.” 

As to a future state of rewards and punishments, 
he considered it as a consequence of the soul’s im¬ 
mortality ; dcducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of roan’s life on earth ; and 
thought it so highly probable, “ that we could 
hardly doubt of it,” he says, “unless it should 
happen to our minds, when they look into them¬ 
selves, as it does to oar eyes, when they look too 
intensely at the sun, that finding their sight dazzled 
they give over looking at all*. In this opinion he 
followed Socrates and Plato, for whose judgment 
he professes so great a reverence, that if they had 
given no reasons, where yet they had given many, 
he should have been persuaded (he says) by their 
sole authority". Socrates therefore (as he tells us) 
[Tusc. Quicst. L 14.] Sic niifai iwrsuasl, sic scntic, cum 
tanta coleritas animorum sit, tanta memoria prwtcrito- 
nnn, futurnrumque prudentia, tot artes, tot scivntiw, tot 
inventa, non posse earn naturam. quie res ea« contineat, 
esse niortalem : onmque semper agitetur animus, Ac,— 
Cato. 21. Tusc. Qusmt. i. 23,25, 26. Ac.—Dc Amicit. 4. 

3 Zenoni Stoioo animus ignis videtur. [Tusc. Quscst. 1. 
9.] Stoioi autem usuram nobis lorgiuntur, tiuiquam corni- 
oibns; din mansoros ainnt animos, semper negant—qui, 
quod in tota hao causa difKcillimum ost, suscipiunt, posse 
animum manero corpore rocantem: Ulud autem, quod 
non modo facile ad oredendiun est, sed, ep concesso quod 
volunt, consequens idcirco, non dant, utcum din perman- 
seHt ne intei<eat.—Ibid. i. 31, 32. 

» Ibid. 10. • Ibid. 27. 

t Nco veto de hoc qulsquara dubitare posset, nisi idem 
nobis Bcclderet dlllgenter de animo oogitantlbus, quod his 
Bispe usu venit, qni acriter oculis defiolontem solom intne- 
ren tur, ut aapeotum omnino amitterent, Ao.—Tusc. Queest, 
I. S). 

a Ibid. 21 i De Amicit. 4. 
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declared in his dyin^ speech, “ that there were two 
ways appointed to human souls at their departure 
from the body: that those who had been immersed 
in sensual pleasures and lusts, and had polluted 
themselves with private vices or public crimes 
against their country, took an obscure and devious 
road, remote from the seat and assembly of the 
gods; whilst those who had preserved their integrity 
and received little or no contagion from the body, 
from which they had constancy abstracted them¬ 
selves, and in the bodies of men imitated the life 
of the gods, had an easy ascent lying o]>en before 
them to those gods from whom they derived their 
being*.” 

Prom what has already been said, the reader will 
easily imagine what Cicero’s opinion must have 
been concerning the religion of his country : for a 
mind enlightened by the noble principles just 
stated, could not possibly harbour a thought of 
the truth or divinity of so absurd a worship: and 
the liberty, which not only he, but all the old^ 
writers take, in ridiculing the cWacters of their 
gods, and the fictions of their infernal toi'mentsr, 
shows that there was not a man of liberal education, 
who did not consider it as an engine of state or 
political system, contrived for the uses of govern¬ 
ment, and to keep the people in order: in this 
light Cicero always commends it as a wise insti¬ 
tution, singularly adapted to the genius of Rome; 
and constantly inculcates an adherence to its rites ^ 
as the duty of all good citizens*. 

Their religion consisted of two principal branches; 
the observation of the auspices, and the worship of 
the gods : the first was instituted by Romulus, the 
second by his successor Numa: who drew up a 
ritual or order of ceremonies to be observed in the 
different sacrifices of their several deities : to these 
a third part was afterwards added; relating to 
divine admonitions from portents, monstrous births, 
the entrails of beasts in sacrifice, and the pro- 

^ Ue Amiclt. 30. 

J Ulc, quaiso, num te flla torrent ? triceps apud inferos 
Cerbonis? Cocyti fremitus? transvectio Aclierontis?— 
adeone mo deliraro ccnsetrut ista oredam ?—[Ibid. i. 5, 6, 
21.] Quw anus tarn ezcnrs invcniri potest, qum ilia, qua? 
quondam crodebantur, apud inferos portenta extimescat ? , 
•—l>o Nat. Door. li. 2. I 

a Ordlar ab haruspiclna, quam eqo reipublicie eansa, 
communisque religionis, colendam ccnseo. [Do Divin. ii. 
12.] Nam et majurum instituta tueri sacris ca;reinoniiBqae 
retinendis sapientls est.—ibid. 72; De Leg. 11. 12, 13. 

JV.B. There Is a reflection in Polybius, exactly ctmform- 
able to Cicero's sentiments on this subject. “ The greatest 
advantage," says he, "which the Homan government 
seems to have over other states, is in the opinion publicly 
entertained by them about the gods; and timt very thing, 
which is so generally decried by other mortals, sustained 
the republlo of Rome; Imean, superstition. For this was 
carried by them to such a height, and introduced so effeo- 
tually both into the private lives of the citizens, and the 
public affairs of the city, that one cannot help being sur¬ 
prised at it. But I take it all to have been contrived for 
the sake of the populace. For if a society could be formed 
of wise men only, such a scheme would not be necessary; 
but sinoe the multitude is always giddy, and agitated by 
illicit desires, wild resentments, violent passions, there 
was no way left of restraining them but by the help of such 
seorot terrors and tragical fictions. It was not therefore 
without great nrudence and foresight that the anoients 
took care to inftll into them these notions of the gods and 
infernal punishments, which the modrams, on the other 
hand, are now rashly and absurdly endeavouring to 
extirpate."—Polyb. vl. p. 497, 


pbecies of the Sibyls*. The^ college of augurs 
presided over the auspices, as'the supreme inter¬ 
preters of the will qf Jove, and determined what 
signs were propitious and what not : the other 
priests were the judges of aU the other cases 
relating to religion; as well of what concerned the 
public worship as that of private families'*. 

Now the priests of all denominations were of the 
first nobility of Rome; and the augurs especially 
were commonly senators of consular rank who had 
passed through all the dignities of the republic, 
and by their power over the auspices, could put an 
immediate stop to aU proceedings,,and dissolve at 
qnce all the assemblies of the people convened for 
public business. The interpretation of the Sibyls’ 
prophecieswas rested in the decern viri,'or^ardian8 
of the Sibylline books; ten persons of distinguished 
rank, chosen usually from the priests: and the 
province of interpreting prodigies and inspecting 
the entrails, belonged to the haruspices, who were 
the servants of the public, hired to attend the 
magistrates in all their sacrifices, and who never 
failed to accommodate their answers to the views 

those who employed them, and to whose pro- 
rection they owed their credit and their livelihood. 

This constitution of a religion among a people 
naturally superstitious, necessarily threw the chief 
influence in afiairs into the hands of the senate, 
and the better sort; who by this advantage fre¬ 
quently checked the violences of the populace, and 
the factious attempts of the tribunes* ; so that it 
is perpetually applauded by Cicero as the main 
bulwark of the republic, though considered all the 
while by men of sense as merely political, and of 
human invention. The only part that admitted 
any dispute concerning its origin was augury, or 
their method of divining by auspices. The Stoics 
held that God, out of his goodness to man, had 
imprinted on the nature of things certain marks or 
notices of future events ; as on the entrails of 
beasts, the flight of birds, thunder, and other celes¬ 
tial signs,' which, by long observation, and the 
experience of ages, were reduced to an art, by 
which the meaning of each sign might be deter¬ 
mined, and applied to the event that was signified 
by it This they called artificial divination, in 
distinction from the natural, which they supposed 
to flow from an instinct or native power implanted 
in the soul, which it exerted iways with the 
greatest efficacy when it was thd most free and 
disengaged from the body, as in dreams and mad¬ 
ness^. But this notion was generally ridiculed by 
the other philosophers; and of all the college of 


* Cum omnis populi Romani religio in sacra et in auspi- 
cia divisa sit, tertium adjunctum sit, si quid prwdiotlonis 
causa ex portentis et tnonstrls Sibyllw interpretes, haru- 
spicesvo monucrunt.—De Nat. Deor. iil. 2. 

t —Cur sacris pontifloes, curauspioilsaugurespranunt? 
[Ibid. i. 44.] Est autom boni augurls, tnemlnlsso raaximis 
reipublicie temporibus presto esse debere, Jovique optimo 
maximo so consUiarium atque administrum datum.—De 
Leg. ili. 19. 

s Omnibus magistratlbus auq;)loia—dantur, ut multos 
Inutlles comltiatus, probabiles impedirent more: sepe 
enim populi impetum injustum ausplcUs dil immort:tles 
represserunt.—De Leg. lii. 18. 

4 Duo sunt enim dlvinandi genera, quorum altcrum 
artis est, alterum nature—est enim vis et nature qi.edam, 
qua cum observatis longo tempore signlflcationibus, turn 
aliquo instinctu. inflatuque dlvino futura prasiunciat.— 
DeDiv. i. 6; it. ib. 18. 
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mgan, tl>era wm but one at this time who main¬ 
tained it, Appina Claudios; who was laughed at 
fitr hia pains by the reat, and called the Piaidian*: 
it; pocanoned however a smart controversy between 
him and his. colleague Marcellas, who severally 
finblished books on each - side of the question; 
wherein Marcellos asserted the whole afudr to be 
the oontrivanoe of statesmen; Appius, on the 
contrary, that there was a real art and powor in 
ditdning, subsisting in the augural discipline, and 
taught by the augural books'. Apmus dedicated 
tj'U treatise to Ciceros; who, though he preferred 
Marcellus’s notion, yet did not wholly agree with 
either, but believed that augury might probably 
be instituted at first upon a persuasion of its 
trinity; and when, by the improvement of arts 
and leamiag, that opinion was exploded in sue-' 
ceeding ages, yet the tiling itself was wisely retained 
for the sake its use to the republic**. ' 

But whatever was the origin of the religion of 
Rome, Cicero's religion was undoubtatfy of hea¬ 
venly extraction, b^t, as we have wGa, on the 
foundation of a God, a Providence, an immortality. 
He considered this short period of our life on earth 
as a state of trial, or a kind of school; in which 
we were to improve and prepare ourselves for that 
eternity of existence which was provided for us 
hereafter: that we were placed tbere^re here by 
the Greater, not so much to inhabit the earth as to 
contemplate the heavens; on which were imprinted 
in legible characters all the duties of that nature 
wbidh was given to us. He observed, that this 
spectacle belonged to no other animal but man, to 
whom God, for that reason, had given an erect and 
upright form, with eyes not prone or fixed upon 
the ground, like those of other animals, but placed 
on high and sublime, in a situation the moat proper 
for this celestial contemplation; to remind him 
perpetually of his task, and to acquaint him with 
the place from which he sprung, and for which be 
was finally designedHe took the system of the 
world, or the visible works of God, to be the pro¬ 
mulgation of God’s law, or the declaration of bis 
will to mankind ; whence, as we might collect his 
being, nature, and attributes, so we could trace 

‘ Quern irrldebant coUego; tui, eumque turn Visidam, 
turn Soranuin augurum esse dieebant.—Ibid. 47. 

Tbo PUidiam were a barbarous people of the lessor 
Asia; famous for their superstitious observation of the 
anspicoB, or their dlvlnatioa by the flight of birds.—De 1)1- 
vin. i. 41, 42. 

r Sod est in ooUegio vestro inter Marcellum et Appium, 
optlmos augures, magna dissenslocum alter! placeat, 
auspicia ista ud utilitatem reipublioa.' composita; alterl 
disvlplina vestra quasi divinare prorsus posse vldeatur.— 
De beg. 11.13. 

g lUo Ubro augurali, quem ad me amantlssimo scrip- 
tern, suavlssimum misisti.—Bp. Fom. lil. 4. 

b Non enlm sumns 11 nos augures, qul, avium, reliquo- 
rumque rignorum observatione future dicomus; et tamen 
credo Komulum, qul urbem auspioato c<mdidit, bSfbulsse 
Cpinionem, esse in providendis rebus augurundl scientiam, 
Brrabat multls in rebus aatiquitas, &c.—De Divin. ii. 33. 

. 1 8ed credo decs sparslsso auimos In corpora humana, 
Ut essent qul terras tuerentur, quique ooolestium ordinem 
oontemplantes, imltarcntur eum vita: modo et oonstantla. 
Bee. [Cato. 21.] Nam cum CKterns animantos alijecisset 
ad postum, solum hominem erezit, ad coelique quasi cog- 
nationis, domicilUque pristini congpectum exoitayit. [De 
1 9.] Ipse autem homo ortus est od iquudum oontem- 
plandomet imitaiidum, nuUo modo porfectus, sed est quie- 
dam particula perfecti.—Nat. Deor. 11.14, SG. 


the reasons also and motives of his acting; till by 
observing what he bad done,*we might learn what 
we ought to do, and, by the operations of the 
divine reason, be instructed how to perfect our 
own, since the perfection of man consisted in the 
imitation of God. ' ^ , 

From this source he deduced the orinn pf all 
duty or moral obligation; frpm the wiU of God, 
manifested in his works; or ^m that eternal rea¬ 
son, fitness, and relation of things, which Is dis¬ 
played in every part of the creation. This be mdls 
the original, immutable law ; tbe'^criterion of good 
and ill; of just and unjust.; imprinted on the 
nature of things, as the rule by which all human 
laws are to be formed; which, whenever they 
j deviate from this pattern, ought (he says) to be 
' called anything rather than laws ; and are in effect 
I nothing bat-acts of force, violence, and tyranny: 

I that to imagine the distinction of good and ill not 
to be founded in nature but in custom, opinion, or 
l^uman institution, is mere folly and madness; 
which would overthrow all society, end confound 
all right and justice amongst men**: that this was 
timsconstant opinion of the wisest of all ages j’ who 
h^ that the mind of God, governing all things by 
eternal reason, was the principal and sovereign law ;' 
whose substitute on earth was the reason or mind 
of the wise : to which purpose there are many 
strong and beautiful passages scattered occaaionally 
thro^h every part of his works*. 

“ The true law,” gays he, “is right reason, con¬ 
formable to the nature of things ; constant, eternal, 
diffused through all; which calls us to duty by 
commifsding, deters us from sin by forbidding ; 
which never loses its influence with the good ; nor 
ever preserves it with the wicked. This cannot 
possibly be overruled by any other law, nor abro¬ 
gated in the whole or in part; nor can we be 
absolved from it either by the senate or the people: 
nor are we to seek any other comment or inter¬ 
preter of it but itself; nor can there be one law at 
Rome, another at Athens ; one now, another here¬ 
after ; but the same eternal, immutable law, com¬ 
prehends all nations at all times under one common | 
Master and Governor of all, God. He is the | 
inventor, propounder, enactor of tiiis law; and 

S Sod otlom modestiam quandam cognltlo renun cmlos- 
tium adfert its, qul ridoant, quanta sit etiam spud deos 
randcratlo, qiiantus ordo; et ma^ltudinem animl, deo- 
rum opeia et fucta cementibus; jnsHtiam etiam, onm 
cognitum hatxaiH, quid sit sfiimmi rcotoris et domini 
numen, quod consilium, que voluntas; enjusad naturam 
apta ratio vura ilia et summa lox a philosophis diedtur.— 

De Fin. iv. S. 

Nob legem bonam a mala, nulla alia nisi naturse imrma 
dividero possumus. Nee solum Jus ot injuria natura diju- 
dicantnr, sod omnino omnia honesta ao turpia; nam et 
communis intelligentia nobis notas res elHoit, easqiie in 
animls nostris inchoat, ut honesta in virtute ponantur, in 
vitlis turpia. Ba autem in opinione existimare, non In 
natura posita, dementis est. [De Deg. i. 14.] Brat enlm 
ratio profecta a rerum natura; et ad recte faciendum im. 
pollens, et a delicto avooons; qua: non turn demum teolpit 
lex esse, cum soripta est, sed turn, oum orta est: orta 
autem slmul est oum mentedlvina.: quamobrem lex vera, 
atque princeps, apta ad jubendum et ad vetandum, reota 
est ratio summi Jovls, dec—De Leg. ii. .4, 6, ifo. 

l.Hanp igituT yi'feo sapientissimoram fuiase sentmUam, 
legpraneque homipum ingeniis exoogitatdh, neo scitum 
allquod esse popujorum, sed sternum quiddam, quod linl- 
versum mupdum regeret, itupeiandi, prohlbandlque .mpl* 
entia, Ac.—^Ibid. &o. 
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■whosoever will not obey it, must first renounce 
himself and throw off the natnte of man; by doing 
which, be win suffer the greatest punishment, 
thox^'h he should escape all the other torments 
which are commonly believed to be prepared for 
the wicked'".’' 

In another place he tells ns, that the study of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that most important of all lessons, said to be pro* 
scrib^ by the Pythian oracle, to know ourselves ; 
that is, to know^our true nature and rank in the 
universal system*; the relation that we bear to all 
other beings ; and the purposes for which we were 
seat into the world. “ When a man,” says he, “ has 
attentively surveyed the heavens, the earth, the 
sea^^and all things in them ; observed whence they 
sprung, and whither they all tend; when and how 
they are to end ; what part is mortal and perish¬ 
able, what divine and eternal; when he has almost 
reached and touched, as it were, the governor and 
ruler of them all, and discovered himself not to b# 
confined to the walls of any certain place, but a 
citizen of the world, as of one common city; in this 
magnificent view of things, in this enlarged proiipect 
and knowledge of nature, good gods I how will he 
Iparn to know himself! How will he contemn, 
despise, add set at nought all those things which the 
vulgar esteem the most splendid and glorious" 1 ” 

_ These were the principles on which Cicero bdilt 
his religion and morality, which shine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and 
explicitly illustrated by him in his 'treatises on 
Government, and on Laws; to which he ad#d after¬ 
wards his book of Offices, to make th^blKme 
complete: volumes, which, as the elder Pliny 
says to the emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
read, but to be got by heart". The first and 
greatest of these works is lost, excepting a few 
fragments, in which he had delivered his real 
thoughts so professedly, that in a letter to Atticus, 
he calls those six books on the Republic so many 
pjedges given to his country for the integrity of 
his Ufe, from which, if ever he swerved, he could 
never have the face to look into them again i*. In 
his book of Laws, he pursued the same argument, 
and deduced the origin of law from the will of the 
supreme God. These two pieces therefore contain 
his belief, and the book of Offices his practice: 
where be has traced out all the duties of man, or a 
rule of life conformable to the divine principles, 
which he bad established in the other two; to 
which he often refers, as to the foundation of his 
whole system a. This work was one of the last 
that he finished for the use of his son, to whom he 
addressed it; being desirous, in the decline of a 
glorious life, to explain to him the maxims by 
which he had governed it; and teach him the way 
of passing t^ngh the world with innocence, 
virtue, and true glory, to an immortality of happi¬ 
ness ! where the strictness of his morals, adapted 
to all the various cases and circumstances of human 


“ Fragm. Ub. UL De Bepub. ex haotantto. 

o De Irtg. 1. 23. 

» Quae Tolumina ejua edlsoenda non modo In manffius 
haborda quotidie, nostl.—Plln. Hist. Nat. prctf. 

P PrKsertim cum sex libris, tanquam prsdlbus, mclp- 
sum obstrinxerlm; 'quoa tibl tarn valde probari gaudeo. 
[Ad Att. vt. 1.] Ego andebo legere unquam, aut attingere 
eos Ubros, qiios tn dUaudas, si tale quid feoero ?—Ibid. 2. 

1 Da Offio. lii. 5,6,17. 


life, will serve; if not to instruct, yet to reproach 
the practice of moat Christians. This was that 
law, which is mentioned by St. Paul to be taught 
by nature, and written on the h<«rt8 of the Gen¬ 
tiles, to guide them, through that state of ignorance 
and darkness of which they themselves complained, 
till they should be blessM with a more perfect 
revelation of the divine vriU; and this scheme of it 
professed by Cicero was certainly the most complete 
that the filentile 'world had ever been acquednted 
with; the utmost effort that human nature oordd 
make towards attaining its proper end; or that 
supreme good for which the Creator bad designed 
it: upon die contemplation of which sublime truths, 
as delivered by a heathen, Erasmus could not help 
persuading himself that the breast firom which they 
flowed must needs have been inspired by &e 
Deity'. 

Bat after all these glorious sentiments that we 
have been ascribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writui||. some have been apt to consider them 
as the flomnhes rather of his eloquence than the 
conclusions of his reason; since in other parts of 
his works he seems to intimate not only a diffi¬ 
dence, but a disbelief of the immorality of the 
soul, and a future' state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments ; and especially in his letters, where he is 
supposed ato declare his mind with the greatest 
frankness’. But in all the passages brought to 
support this objection, where he is imagined to 
speak of death as the end of ail things to man, as 
they are addressed to friends in distress by way of 
consolation, so some commentators take them to 
mean nothing more than that death is the end of 
all things here below, and ■without any farther sense 
of what is done upon earth: yet should they be 
understood to aelate, as perhaps they may, to an 
utter extinction of onr being; it must be observed. 


' Quid aliis acoidat neBoio; me legentem sic afficere Bolot 
M. Tullius, prKsertim ubi de bene viveodo diaserit, ut 
dubitare non poBaim, quin iUud pectus, unde Ista pro- 
dicrunt, aliqua divinitaa occuparlt.—Erasm. £p, ad Job. 
Ulattonum. 

> Saipiaaime ot leg! et audivi, nihil mall esse in morte; 
in qua al reaideat sensus, immortolltas ilia potlus, quam 
mors duccnda est: sin ait amlssua, nulla viderl mlseria 
debeat, quK non sentiatur. [Ep. Fam. v. .16.] 0t boo 
SBltom in maxlmla mails bonl oonsequamur, ut mortem, 
quam etiam bsati contemneie debeamus, propterea quod 
nullum scnsum essct babitura, nunc slo affeoti, non modo 
contomnore debeamus, sed eti^ optare. flbiA 21.] Sed 
haeo consolatlo levls; Ilia gravior, qua te utl spero, ego 
certe utor: neo enim dura ero, angor nUa le, cum omni 
vaeem culpa; et si non ero, sensu omnino oarcbo. [Ibid. 
Vi. 3.] Delnde—fd Jam vocem ad exltum vitae, non ab ea 
ropubllca avollar, qua carendum esse doleam, prsesertim 
cum id sine ullo sensu futurum stt^ [Ibid. 4.] Dna ratio 
■vidstnr, quicquid ovenorlt, feire modmte, praesertlm cum 
omnium remm mors sit extremum. [Ibid. 21.] Sed de 
ilia—fors vlderit, ant si q'olg est, qn! ouret deus.—-Ad Att. 
iv. 10. 

If.B. By this illuetration of Cioera’a moral principles wa 
learn the foroe of that rule, which he frequently preaoribes, 
of following nature, as the enre and unerring guide of life; 
[De Leg. 1. 6; De Seneet. 2; DeAmio. S:] by which he 
means that law or will of God displayed in the nature of 
things; not, as some are apt to interpret him, the diotates 
of onr unruly passions, which are falsely called natural, 
being the motions only of vitiated appetites, and the crea¬ 
tures of habit not of nature; the gratification of e hlch, as 
he tells us. Is more contrary to nature.'and consequently 
more to bo avoided, than poverty,' pain, or even death 
itself.—De Offlo. iii. 6.6. 
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that he was writing in all probabilitf to Epicureans 
and accommodating his arguments to the men, hj 
offering snch topics of comfort to them from their 
own philosophy as they themselves held to be the 
moat effectual. But if this also should seem pre¬ 
carious, we must remember always that Cicero was 
an Academic; and though he believed a future 
state, was fond of the opiniont and declares himself 
resolved never to part with it; yet he believed it 
as probable only, not as certain : and as proba¬ 
bility implies some mixture of doubt, and admits 
the degrees of more cmd less, so it admits also 
some variety in the stability of our persuasion : 
thus in a melancholy hour, when bis spirits were 
depressed, the same argument would not appear to 
him with the same force, but doubts and difficulties 
get the ascendant, and what humoured his present 
chagrin, find the readiest admission. The passages 
alleged were all of this kind, written in the season 
of his dejection, when all things were going wrong 
with him, in the height of Ctesar’s power; and 
though we allow them to have all the force that 
they can possibly bear, and to express what Cicero 
really meant at that time, yet they prove at last 
nothing more than that, agreeably to the character 
and principles of the Academy, be sometimes 
doubted of what he generally believed. But after 
all, whatever be the sense of them, it cannot surely 
be thought reasonable to oppose a few scattered 
hints, accidentally thrown out, when he was not 
considering the subject, to the volumes that he had 
deliberately written on the other side of the ques¬ 
tion*. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
more determined patriot, or a warmer lover of his 
country than he: his w hole ch aracter, na tural 

^ This will appear tu be a very probable aiipiiusitiun, 
when we recollect that the generality of the Roman nobi¬ 
lity and of Cicero’s friends were of the Epicurean sect; 
and particularly the family of Toriiiiatus, to whom two of 
these very letters arc addressed.—Accurate quondam a 
L. Torquato, homine Omni doctrina enidito, defensa est 
Epicuri sententla de voluptate, a meque el responsum.— 
De Fin. i. 6. 

•> Quod si in hoc erro, quod animos hominum immorbilcs 
esse oredam, lubenter erro. Eec mihi hunc errorem, quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorquerl volo. [Cato. 2.X] Geriun 
tibi morem, ot ea, qu«e vis, ut potero, cjcplicabo; nec tonien 
quasi Pythius Apollo, certa ut sint et iixa quo; dixero: sed 
ut homunculus unus e multis, probabilia conjcctura se- 
quens.—Tusc. Quiest. 1. 9. 

* From this general view of Cicero’s religion, one cannot 
help observing, that the most exalted state of human rea¬ 
son is so far from superseding the use, that it demonstrates 
the benefit of a more explicit revelation; for though the 
natural law, in the perfection to which it was carried by 
Cicero, might serve for a sufficient guide to the few, such 
as himself, of enlarged minds and happy dispositions, yet 
it had been so long depraved and adulterated by the pre¬ 
vailing errors and vices of mankind, that it was not disoo- 
verable even to those few, without great pains and study; 
and could not produce in them at last anything more than 
a hope, never a full persuasion; whilst the greatest part of 
mankind, even of the virtuous and inquisitive, lived with- 
ont the knowledge of a God. or the expectation of a fntu- 
rlty; and the multitude In every country was left to the 
gross idolatry of the popular worship. When we refleot 
on ail this, we must needs see abundanVreason tu be thank¬ 
ful to God for the divine light of bis Gospel, which has 
revealed at last to babes what was hidden from the wise; 
and without the pains of searching, or danger of mistaking, 
has given us not only the hope, but the assurance of hai>- 
piness s and made ns not only the believers, but the heirs 
of immortality. 


temper, choice of life and principles, made its true 
interest inseparable from bis own. His general 
view, therefore, was always one and the same ; to 
support the peace and liberty of the republic in 
that form and constitution of it which their ances¬ 
tors had delivered down to themf. He looked 
upon that as the only foundation on which it could 
be supported, and used to quote a verse of old 
Ennius, as the dictate of an oracle, which derived 
all the glory of Rome from an adherence to its 
ancient manners and discipline. 

Morlbus antiquis slat res Romans vlrisque*. 

It is one of his maxims which he inculcates in his 
writings, that as the end of a pilot is a prosperous 
voyage; of a physician, the health of his patient; 
of a general, victory; so that of a statesman is, to 
make his citizens happy ; to make them firm in 
power, rich in wealth, splendid in glory, eminent 
in virtue ; which he declares to be the greatest and 
best of all works among men*: and as this cannot 
be effected but by the concord and harmony of the 
constituent members of a city**; so it was his 
constant aim to unite the different orders of the 
state into one common interest, and to inspire 
them with a mutual confidence in each other; so 
as to balance the supremacy of the people by the 
authority of the senate : that the one should enact, 
but the other advise ; the one have the last resort, 
the other the chief influence'.- This was the old 
constitution of Rome, by which it had raised itself 
to ail its grandeur ; whilst all its misfortunes were 
owing to the contrary principle, of distrust and 
dissention between these two rival powers : it was 
the great oliject therefore of his policy to throw 
the ascendant in all affairs into the hands of the 
senate and the magistrates, as far as it was consist¬ 
ent with the riglits and liberties of the people : 
which will always be the general view of the wise 
and honest in ali popular governments. 

This was the principle which he espoused from 
the beginning, and pursued to the end of bis life : 
and though in some passages of his history, he may 
be thought perhaps to have deviated from it, yet 
upon an impartial review of the case, we shall find 
that his end was always the same, though he had 
changed his measures of pursuing it; when com¬ 
pelled to it by the violence of the times, and an 
overruling force, and a necessary regard to his 
own safety ; so that he might say with great truth, 
what an Athenian orator once said, in excuse of his 
inconstancy, that he had acted indeed on some 
occasions contrary to himself, but never to the 
republic: and here also his Academic philosophy 
seems to have showed its superior use in practical, 

y Bic tibi, mi Fotte, itersuade, me dies et nootea nihil 
aiiud agero, nihil curare, nisi ut mel elves salvi liberique 
sint.—Ep. Fam. i. 24. 

« Quern quidem Hie versum vel brevltate vel verltate, 
tonquam ex oraoulo mihi quodam effatus videtur, dec.— 
Fragm. de Repnh. v. 

* Gt guhematori cunus seoundus—sic huic moderatorl 
reipubllcie beata oivlam vita proposita est, ice. —^Ibid. 

b Quk harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea est in 
civitate concordia, arotissimum atque optimum omni in 
republiea vlnaulum incnlumitatis, dec.—Ibid. il. 

c Nam—si senatuB dominus sit publioi constlU—^possit, 
ex temperatlone Juris, cum potestas in populo, auctoritas 
in Bonatu sit, teneri iUe moderatus et conoors oivltatis sta¬ 
tus.—^Ue Leg. ill. 12; It. Ibid. 17. 

4 Plutarch, de Demade. in Vit. Demosth. p. 8S1. Edit. 
Par. 
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as well as in speculative life; by indulging that 
liberty of acting which nature and reason require ; 
and when the times and things themselves are 
changed, allowing a change of conduct, and a 
recourse to new means, for the attornment of the 
same end. 

The three sects which at this time chiefly en¬ 
grossed the philosophical part of Rome were, the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Academic ; and the 
chief ornaments of each were, Cato, Atticus, and 
Cicero, who lived together in strict friendship, and 
a mutual esteem of each other’s virtue; but the 
different behaviour of these three will show, by fact 
and example, the different merit of their several ^ 
principles, and which of them was the best adapted 
to promote the good of society. 

'The Stoics were the bigots or enthusiasts in 
philosophy, who held none to be truly wise or good 
but themselves; placed perfect happiness in virtue, 
though stripped of every other good ; affirmed all 
sins to be equal; all deviations from right equally 
wicked ; to kill a dunghill-cock without reason, the 
same crime as to kill a parent; that a wise man 
, could never forgive ; never be moved by anger, 
favour, or pity ; never be deceived ; never repent; 
never change his mind'. With these principles 
Cato entered into public life; and acted in it (as 
Cicero says) as if he had lived in the polity of Plato, 
not in the dregs of RomulusHe made no distiifb- 
tiou of times or things ; no allowance for the 
weakness of the republic, and the power of those 
who oppressed it; it was his maxim to combat all 
power not built upon the laws, or to defy it at 
least, if he could not control it: he knew no way 
to his end but the direct, and whatever obstruc- 
tions he met with, resolved still to rush on, and 
either to surmount them or perish in the attempt: 
taking it for a baseness and confession of being 
conquered, to decline a tittle from the true road. 
In an age, therefore, of the utmost libertinism, 
when the public discipline was lost, and the govern¬ 
ment itself tottering, he struggled with the same 
zeal against all corruption, and waged a'perpetual 
war with a superior force ; whilst the rigour of his 
principles tended rather to alienate friends than 
reconcile enemies ; and by provoking'the power 
that he could not subdue, helped to hasten that 
ruin which he was striving to avert® : so that after 
a perpetual course of disappointments and repulses, 
ffndiug himself unable to pursue his old way any 
farther, instead of taking a new one, he was driven 
by his phiIaso]>hy to put an end to his life. 

But 08 the Stoics exalted human nature too 
high, so the Epicureans depressed it too low; as 
those raised it to the heroic, these debased it to 
the brutal state : they held pleasure to be the chief 
good of man, death the extinction of his being; 
and placed their happiness consequently in the 

” Sapientem gratia nnnqiiiuii moveri, nunqiiiun oujus- 
quam delicto ignoscere: neniinem mtserienrdem ease, nisi 
Btoltiitn; vlri non ease, neqiie exorari, neqtie placari; om¬ 
nia pecoata obso paria—^neo minus delinqnere eum, qui 
gallum galliuaceam, cum opus non fuerit, qiiam eum, qul 
patrem suffocaverit: sapieniem nihil oplnari, nulllus rei 
poenitere, nulla in re foUi, sontentlom muturo nunqnam. 

—^l*ro Muron. 29. 

t Dlcit enim tanquam In Platonis iroA.<T«(a, non tan- 
quam in Romiill tmoe, sententlam,—Ad Att. ii. i, p. 178. 

g Pompeinm et Cwsarcni, quorum noroo alterum olTen- 
dere audobat, nisi ut alterum demerotur, [Cato] stmul pro- 
vocavlt.—fSen, Ep. 104. 


secure enjoyment of a pleasurable life ; esteeming 
virtue on no other account than as it was a hand¬ 
maid to pleasure, and helped to ensure the posses¬ 
sion of it, by preserving health and conciliating 
friends. Their wise man therefore had no other 
duty but to provide for his own ease; to decline all 
struggles: to retire from public affairs; and to 
imitate the life of their gods ; by passing his days 
in a calm, contemplative, undisturbed repose; in 
the midst of rurid shades and pleasant gardens. 
This was the scheme that Atticus followed : he had 
all the talents that could qualify a man to be useful 
to society; great parts, learning, judgment, can¬ 
dour, benevolence, generosity; the same love of 
his country, and the same sentiments in politics 
with Cicero 1*; whom he was always advising and 
urging to act, yet determined never to act himself, 
or neves at least so far as to disturb his ease, or 
endanger his safety. For though he was so strictly 
united with Cicero, and valued him above all men, 
yet he managed an interest all the while with the 
opposite faction, and a friendship even with his 
mortal enemies, Clodius and Antony, that he might 
secure against all events the grand point which he 
had in view, the peace and tranquillity of bis life. 
Thus two excellent men, by their mistaken notions 
of virtue, drawn from the principles of their philo¬ 
sophy, were made useless in a manner to their 
country; each in a different extreme of life; the one 
always acting and exposing himself to dangers, with¬ 
out the prospect of doing good ; the other, without 
attempting to do any, resolving never to act at all. 

Cicero chose the middle way between the 
obstinacy of Cato and the indolence of Atticus : 
he pi-eferred always the readiest road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him ; if not, took the next, 
that seemed likely to bring him to the same end; 
and ill politics, as in morality, when he could not 
arrive at the true, contented himself with the 
jirobabie. He oft compares the statesman to the 
])iIot, whose art consists in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the most perverse 
to the progress of his voyage ; so as by changing 
his course, and enlarging his circuit of sailing, to 
arrive with safety, though later, at his destined 
port'. He mentions likewise an observation, which 
long experience had confirmed to him, that none 
of the popular and ambitious, who aspired to 
extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in the 
rejiublic, ever chose to obtain their ends from the 
people till they had first been repulsed by the 
senate 1. This was verified by all their civil 
dissentions, from the Gracchi down to Ctesar : so 
that when he saw men of this spirit at the head of 
the government, who, by the splendour of their 
lives and actions, bad acquired an ascendant over 

l. >> In republlca ita est versatus, nt semper optimarum 
partium et esset, et extstimaretur; neqne tomen se civUl- 
buB fluctibus commltteret.—Com. Nep. in Vit. Att. 6. 

I Nunquam enim prwstantibus in republioa gubemanda 
viris iBudata est in una sententla perpotua permanslo: sed 
ut in navigando tompestati obsequi artis est, etiamsi por- 
turn tenere non queas: cum vero id possls mutata velifica- 
tiune assequi, stnitum est eum tenere curaum cum perloulo 
quern ceperis, potint quam, eo conimutato, quo velis tan¬ 
dem pervenire, »co. —^Bp. Fam. 1. 9. 

1 Memlnem unquam est hie ordo amplexus honoribus et 
benefleiis suis, qui uUam dignitatem prsMtabiliorem ea, 
quam por voa esset adoptus, putarit. Nemo unquam bio 
potult esse princeps, qui maluerlt esse popularis.—Pre¬ 
vin. Consular. 16; itr Phil. v. 18. 
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the populace, it •was his constant advice to the 
■■akte to gain them b^gentie Oompliances, and 
to gntif)r their thirst of power by rolantary grouts 
of it, as the best way to moderate their ambition, 
a|id reclaim them from desperate counsels. He 
dMlared contention to be no longer prudent than 
while it either did service, or, at least, no hurt; 
bnt when faction was grown too strong to he 
withstood, that it was time to give over fighting ; 
and nothing left but to extract some good out of 
the Ul, by mitigating that power by patience which 
they could not reduce by force, and conciliating 
it, if possible, to the interests of the stateThis 
was what he advised, and what he practised; and 
it will account in a great measure for those parts 
of his conduct which are the most liable to 
CKception, on the account of that complaisance 
which be is supposed to have paid at different 
times to the several usurpers of illegal power. 

He made a just distinction between bearing 
what we cannot help, and approving what we 
ought to condemn'; and submitted therefore, 
yet never consented, to those usurpations; and 
when he was forced to comply with them, did it 
always with a reluctance that he expresses very 
keenly in his letters to bis friends. But whenever 
that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his principles, and act without control, 
as in his consulship, in his province, and after 
Caesar’s death, (the only periods of his life in which 
he was truly master of himself,) there we see 
him shining out in his genuine character of an 
excellent citizen, a great magistrate, a glorious 
patriot s there we see the man who could declare 
of himself with truth, in an appeal to Atticns, as 
to tbe best witness of his conscience, that “ he had 
always done the greatest servicgs to his country 
when it was in his power ; or when it was not, bad 
never harboured a thought of it but what was 
divine™.’' If we must needs compare him, there¬ 
fore, with Cato, as some writers affect to do, it is 
certain, that if Cato’s virtues seem more splendid 
in theory, Cicero’s will be found superior in prac¬ 
tice : the one was romantic, the other rational; 
the one drawn from the refinements of the schools, 
the other from nature and social life ; the one 
always unsuccessful, often hurtful; the other always 
beneficial, often salutary, to tbe republic. 

To conclude: Cicero’s death, though violent, 
cannot be called untimely, bnt was the proper end 
of such a life, which must have been rendered less 
glorious, if it had owed its preservation to Antony. 
It was therefore what he not only expected, but in 
tbe circumstances to which he was reduced, what 
he seems even to have wished". For he who before 


^ Sed contentlo tamdiu sapiens est, quamdiu aut proSoit 
aliquid, aut si non proflcit, non obost civitati: voluiinus 
qu^am, ooatendimus, expert! sumus, non obtonta sunt. 
—Pro Com. Balbo, S7. 

Bio ab homlnlbus doctis accepimus, non solum ex malls 
ellgere minima oportere; sed ettam excerpore ox his ipsls 
si qpdd Inesset bonl—Ue OiBc. LI. 

i Hon enim est idem, ferre si quid ferondum est, et pro- 
bare jd quid probandum non est.—Bp. Pam. lx. 6. 

"> Freclara igitur oonsoicutia sustentor, oum cogito me 
de repnblica aut merulsso optime oum potuorim; aut oerte 
nunquam nisi divine cogltasse.—Ad Att. x. 4. 

a Nullum Idoum prutermitto annnendi, agendi, provi- 
dendl; hoe denique animo sum, si in hao curs atque 
admiaistrajiane. vita mihi ponbndA ait, prssclare aotum 
mecumpuiom.—Bp.Pam.ix. 34. • I 


had beqn timid ro dangers and desponding in dis* 
tress, yet, from the time of CmsaxA death, roused 
by the desperate static of the republic <■, assumed 
the fortitude of a hero, discarded all fear, despised 
all danger; and when he could not free his country 
from a tyranny, provoked tbe tyrants to take that 
life which he no longer cared to preserve. Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, be reserved himself 
as it were for the last act, an^ after he had played 
his part with dignity,, resolved to finish it w^ 

glory* 

The character of his son Marcus has been de¬ 
livered down to us in a very disadvantageous light t 
for he is represented generally, both by the ancients 
and modems, as stupid and vicious, and a proverb 
even of degeneracy!*: yet, when we come to inquire 
into the real state of the fact, we shall find but 
little ground for so scandalous a tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued under the 
eye and discipline of his father, he gave all imagin¬ 
able proofs both of an excellent temper and genius; 
was modest, tractable, dutiful; diligent in his 
studies, and expert in his exercises ; so that in the 
Pharsalic war, at the age of seventeen, he acquired 
a great reputation in Pompey’s camp, by bis dex¬ 
terity of riding, throwing the javelin, and all the 
other accomplishments of a young soldier*!. Not 
Icng after Pompey’s death, he was sent to Athens, 
to spend a few years in the study of philosophy 
and polite letters, under Cratippus, the most cele¬ 
brated philosopher of that time, for whom Cicero 
afterwards procured the freedom of Rome'. Here, 
indeed, upon his first sally into the world, he was 
guilty of some irregularity of conduct, and extrava¬ 
gance of expense, that made his father uneasy; into 
whichhewas supposed to havebeen drawn by Gorgias, 
bis masterof rhetoric, a lover of wine and pleasure, 
whom Cicero for that reason expostulated with 
severely by letter, and discharged from his attend¬ 
ance upon him. But the young man was soon 
made sensible of bis folly, and recalled to his duty 
by the remonstrances of his friends, and particu¬ 
larly of Atticns, so that his father readily paid bis 
debts and enlarged bis allowance, which seems 
to have been about seven hundred pounds per 
annum*. 

From this time, all the accounts of him from 
the principal men of the place, as well as his 
Roman friends who had occasion to visit Athens, 
are constant and uniform in their praises of him, 
and in terms so particular and explicit, that they 
could not proceed from mere compliment, or a 
I desire of flattering Cicero, as he often signifies with 
pleasure to Atticus*. Thus Trebonius, as be was 

v Bed plane animus, qui dubiis rebus fersitan fuerit 
infirmior, desperatis, oonfirmatus est multum.—Bp. Fam. 
V. 81. 

p Cioeroo«n filinm qne res oonsulem fecit, nisi pater? 
[Senoc. De Benof. iv. 30.} Nam virtutee onmes aberant; 
stupor et vltla aderant.—Lipsii Not. ad locum. 

4 Quo In belle com te, Pmupeius alse altorl prefecisset, 
magnum laudem et a summo viro, et ab exercltu oonseque- 
bare, equitando, Jaculando, omni militarllabore tolerando. 
—De Offio. ii. 13. 

' Flutaroh. in Tit. Cio, 

' —Ad Cieeroncm ita aciipsistl, oUi ut neque severius, 
neqne temperatius scribi potuundt, neo magls quam quem- 
admodum ege maxime veUem.—Ad Att. xUL 1; iL Ibid. 
X'vL 1,15; Plutarch, in Tit. Cio. 

t Cieterl prwclara soribunt. Leonidas tamen retlnet 
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pafKing iato Aria, writes to him from Athens: " I 
Same hither on the twehty-Arst of Itlaj, where I saw 
jotir son, and saw him, to my great joy, pursuing 
everything that was good, and in tiie highest credit 
for the modesty of his behaviour.—Do not imagine, 
my Cicero, tW I say this to flatter you; for 
nothing can be more beloved than your young man 
is by ail who are at Athens ; nor more studious of 
all Aose arts which you yourself delight in, that is, 
the beat. I congratnlate with yon, tirerefore, very 
heartily, which I can do with great truth, and not 
leas also with myself; that he whom we were 
obliged to love, of what temper soever he had hap¬ 
pen^ to be, proves to be such a one as we should 
choose to love*.” 

But the son’s own letters gave the most solid 
comfort to bis father, as they were written not 
only with great duty and affection, but with such 
elegance also and propriety, “ that they were fit,” 
he says,.” to be read to a learned audience ; and 
though in other points he might possibly be de¬ 
ceived, yet, in these he saw a real improvement 
both of his taste and learning*.” None of these 
letters are now extant, nor any other monument of 
young Cicero’s talents, but two letters to Tiro, one 
of which 1 have chosm to transcribe, as the surest 
specimen both of his parts and temper, written, as 
we may imagine, to one of Tiro’s rank, without 
any particular care, and in the utmost familiarity, 
from his residence at Athens, when he was about 
nineteen years old. 

Cicero the son to Tiro. 

“ While I was expecting every day with im¬ 
patience your messengers from Rome, they came 
at last on the forty-sixth day after they left you. 
Their arrival was extremely agreeable to me ; for 
my father’s most indulgent and affectionate letter 
gave me an exceeding joy, which was still highly 
increased by the receipt also of yours; so that, 
instead of being sorry for my late omission of 
writing, I was rather pleased that my silence had 
afforded me so particular a proof of your humanity. 
It is a great pleasure, therefore, to me, that you 
accepted my excuse so readily. I do not doubt, 
my dearest Tiro, but that the reports which are 
now brought of me give yon a real satisfaction. It 
shall be my care and endeavour that this growing 
fame of me shall eveiw day come more and more 
confirmed to you; and since you promise to be the 
trumpeter at my praises, you may venture to do it 
with assurance; for the past errors of my youth have 
mortified me so sensibly, that my mind does not 
only abhor the facts themselves, but my ears can¬ 
not even endure the mention of them. I am 
perfectly assured, that in all this regret and solici¬ 
tude you have borne no small share with me : nor 
is it to be wondered at; for though you wish me 
all success for my sake, you sere engaged also to do 

illud suum adhue, sunimis vero laudlbns Herodes. [Ad 
Att. XV. 16.] Gratissimum, quod polUoeris Ciceroni nihil 
defuturum; de quo mirahiUa hlesaida.—'Ibid. 17. 
v Ep. Fam. xii. 10; it. 14. 

X A Cicerone mlhi lltcrc sane wnrit'oiu^rai, et bene longK. 
Catera autem vel Sngl possunt: Wtiras literarum sSgnificat 
dootiorom. [Ad Att. xiv. 7.] Meheroule ipsius liters slo et 
^iXotrrSpyais, et e£iru/Sr soripte, ut eas vel in aoroasi 
audeam legere: quo magU UU Indulgendnm puto.—Ibid, 
xv. 17 i Ibid. 16. 


it for yoar own: since it was always my resolution 
to make you the partner of every good that may 
befal me. As I have'before, therefore, been the 
occasion of sorrow to you, so it shall now be my 
business to double your joy on my account. You 
must know that I live in the utmost intimacy with 
Cratippus, and like a son rather than a scholar;, 
for I not only hear his lectures with pleasure, but 
am infinitely de%hted with his conversation. I 
spend whole days with him, and frequently also 
a part of the night; for I prevail witii him as often 
as I can to sup with me ; and in our familiar chat, 
as we sit at table, the night steals upon us without 
thinking of it, whilst he lays aside the severity of 
his philosophy, and jokes amongst us with all the 
good humour imaginable. Contrive, thenffbre, to' 
come to us as soon as posrible, and see this agree¬ 
able and excellent man. For what need I teU yon 
of Bruttius } whom I never part with out of my 
sight His life is regular and exemplary, and hk 
company the most entertaining : he has the art of 
introducing questions of literature into conversa¬ 
tion, and seasoning philosophy with mirth. I have 
hired a lodging for him in the next house to me, 
and support his poverty as well as 1 am able, out 
of my narrow income. I have begun also to 
declaim in Greek under Cassius, but choose to 
exercise myself in Latin with Bruttius. I live, 
likewise, in great familiarity, and the perpetual 
company of those whom Cratippus brought with 
him from Mitylene, who are men of learning, and 
highly esteemed by him. Bpicrates also, the lead¬ 
ing man at Athens, and Leonidas, spend much of 
their time with me, and many others of the same 
rank. This is the manner of my life at present. 
As to what you write about Gorgias, he was useful 
to me indeed in iny daily exercise of declaiming; 
but I gave up all considerations for the sake of 
obeying my father, who wrote peremptorily that I 
should dismiss him instantly. I compiiedr tiiere- 
fore, without hesitation, lest by showing any reluc¬ 
tance, I might raise in him some suspicion of me. 
Besides, I reflected that it would seem indecent in 
me to deliberate upon the judgment of a father. 
Your zeal, however, and advice upon it, are very 
agreeable to me. I admit your excuse of want of 
leisure, for I know how much your time is com¬ 
monly taken up. I am nligbtily pleased with yorir 
purchase of a form, and heartily wish you joy of it. 
Do not wonder at my congratulating you in this 
part of my letter; for it was the same part of 
yours in which you informed me of the purchase. 
You have now a place where yon may drop all the 
forms of the city, and are become a Roman of the 
old mstic stamp. I please myself with placing your 
figure before my eyes, and imagining timt I see yon 
bartering for your country wares, or consulting 
with your bailiff, or carrying off from your tahte, 
in a corner of your vest, the seeds of yonr flrniti 
and melons for yonr garden. But to be a^eos t 
I am as much concerned as yon are that I hltppancd 
to be out of the way, and could not assist you on 
that occasion: but depend upon it, my 3Sro, I will 
make you e^ one time or other, if fortnhe does 
not disappoint me; especially since I know that 
you have bought this for the common use of 
us both. I am obliged to you for your care in 
executing my ordws } bnt beg of you that a Ubra- 
I riau may be sent to me in all haste, and especially 
a Greek one; for I waste much of my time in 
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tnnwsribing the lectures and books that are of use 
to me. Above q^l things, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned conferences 
together. 1 recommend Anthems to you. Adieu r," 

This was the situation of young Cicero when 
Brutus arrived at Athens, who, as it has been 
already said, was exceedingly teken vfith his virtue 
and good principles, of which he sent a high enco¬ 
mium to his father, and entrusted him, though but 
twenty years old, with a principal command in his 
army; in which he acquitted himself with a singu¬ 
lar repatation, both of courage and conduct; and 
in several expeditions and encounters with the 
enemy, where he commanded in chief, always came 
off victorious. After the battle of Philippi, and 
the death of Bratus, he escaped to Pompey, who 
had taken possession of Sicily with a great army, 
and fleet superior to any in the empire. This was 
the last refuge of the poor republicans : where 
young Cicero was received again with particular 
honours, and continued fighting still in the defence 
of hie country’s liberty, till Pompey, by a treaty of 
peace with the triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and restoration of all 
the proscribed and exiled Romans who were then 
in arms with him 

Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, and 
returned to Rome with the rest of his party, where 
he lived for some time in the condition of a private 
nobleman, remote from affairs and the court of the 
emperor; partly through the envy of the times, 
averse to his name and princiides ; partly through 
choice, and his old zeal for the republican cause, 
which he retained still to the last. In this uneasy 
state, where he had nothing to rouse his virtue or 
excite his ambition, it is not strange that he sunk 
into a life of indolence and 'pleasure, and the 
intemperate love of wine, which began to be the 
fashionable vice of this age, from the example of 
Antony, who had lately publislied a volume on the 
triumphs of his drinkinpf. Young Cicero is said 
to have practised it likewise to great excess, and to 
have been famous for the quantity that he used to 
swallow at a draught, « as if he had resolved,” says 
Pliny, “ to deprive Antony, the murderer of his 
father, of the glory of being the first drunkard of 
the empire*.” 

Augustus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the meanwhile to make him a priest or augur**, as 
well as one of those magistrates who presided over 
the coinage of the public money; in regard to 
which there is a medal still extant, with the name 
of Cicero on the one side, and Appius Claudius on 
the other, who was one of his colleagues in this 
office*. But upon the last .breach with Antony, 

r Ep. Pam. xvi. 21. 

* Appian. p. 619, 713. 

» Nlmiriim hanc glorlam auferre Cicero voliiit Intcrfeo- 
toH patris sui, Antonio. Is onim anto eutn avldissime 
apprehenderat hano pulmam; edito etfom volumine de sua 
ebriatate.—PUn. Hist. Nat. xiv. 22. 

*> Appian. p. 610. 

0 And. Moreii. Thesanr. Numism. inter Numm. Consul. 
Goltzii. Tab. xxxiiL 4. 

These supcrintendnnts of the public coinage were colled 
Treviri, or Triumviri Mondalen and in medals and old 
inaoriptlons ore described thus: III. VIR. A.A.A.P.P.. that 
la, Auro, Argento, JBre Flando, Feriundo. Their number 
had always been three. tlU 3. Ciesar, as it appears from 
several medals, enlarged it to four; whence in the coin of 
Cloew), Just mentioned, wo find him called lUl. VIll. 


Augustus no sooner became the sole master of 
Rome, than he took him for his partner in the 
consntehip ; so that his letters which brought the 
news of the victory at Actium, and conquest of 
Egypt, were addressed to Cicero the consul, who 
had the pleasure of publishing them to the senate 
and people, as well as of making and executing 1 1 
that decree, which ordered all the statues and j 
monuments of Antony to be demolished, and that 
no person of his family should ever after bear tlie 
name of Marcus. By paying this honour to the 
son, Augustus made some atonement for his trea¬ 
chery to the father ; and by giving the family this 
opportunity of revenging his death upon Antony, 
fixed the blame of it also there ; while the people 
looked upon it as divine and providential, that the 
final overthrow of Antony’s name and fortunes 
should, by a strange revolution of affairs, be reserved 
for the triumph of young Cicero**. Some honours 
are mentioned likewise to have been decreed by 
Cicero, in this consulship, to his partner Augustus; 
particularly an obsidional crown, which though 
made only of the common grass that happened to 
be found upon the scene of action, yet in the times 
of ancient discipline, was esteemed the noblest 
reward of military glory, and never bestowed but 
for the deliverance of an army, wlien reduced to 
the lust distress'. This crown, therefore, had not 
been given above eight times from the foundation 
of Rome i but with the oppression of its liberty, 
ail its honours were servilely prostituted at the will 
of the reigning monarch. 

Soon after Cicero's consulship, he was made 
proconsul of Asia, or as Appian says, of Syria, 
one of the most considerablj; provinces of the 
empire, from which time we find no farther men¬ 
tion of him in history. He died probably soon 
after, before a maturity of age and experience 
had given him the opportunity of retrieving the 
reproach of his intemperance, and distinguishing 
himself in the counsels of the state ; but from the 
honours already mentioned, it is evident that his 
life, though blemished by some scandal, yet was 
not void of dignity ; and amidst all the vices with 
which he is charged, he is allowed to have retained 
his father’s wit and politeness 

There are two stories related of him, which show 
that his natural courage and high spirit were far 
from being subdued by the ruin of his party and 
fortunes : for being in company with some friends 
where he had drank very hard, in the heat of wine 


Tliere was another mnaistrate also of lower rank at Home, 
called Treviri Capitalet, who tried and judged all capital 
crimes among foreigners and slaves, or even citizens of in¬ 
ferior condition; in allusion to which Cioero has a pleasant 
joke, in one of liis letters to Trebatius, when he was attend¬ 
ing Cwsar in his wars against the Treviri, one of the most 
fierce and warlike nations of flaul: " I admonish you," 
says ho, “to keep out of the way of those Treviri: they are 
of the capital kind, I hear: I wish rather that they were 
tlio coiners of gold and silver.'—Ep. Fam. vU. 13. 

<> Plutarch, in Cic.; Dio, p. 4S6; Appian. p. 610,672. 

~ ' Corona quidem nulla fiUtgramineanobilioi'—nunquam 
nisi in desperatione suproma contigit ulli; nisi ah universe 
cxeroltu servato decreta—eadem vocatur obridionatie —da- 
batur hiEO viridi o grimilne, decerpto inde ubi obsossos 
servasset aliquis—Ipsum Augustum cum M. Cicerone con- 
sulem, idlbus Septembribus senatus obsidlouali donavlt, 
dec.—Plln. Ulst. Nat. xxii. 3, 4, A, 6. 

f Q,ul nihil ex patorno ingenio habuit, prwter nrbanita- 
tem,—M. Seneo. fiuasor. (t 
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and passion be threw a cup at the head of Agrippa 
who next to Augnistus bore the chief sway in Romes. 
He was provoked to it probabljr by some dispute in 
politics, or insult on the late champions and van¬ 
quished cause of the republic. At another time, 
daring his government of Asia, one Cestius, who 
was afterwards praetor, a flatterer of the times and 
a reviler of bis father, having the assurance to come 
one day to his table, Cicero, after he had inquired 
bis name, and understood that it was the man who 
used to insult the memory of his father, and declare 
that he knew nothing of polite letters, ordered him 
to be taken away and publicly whipped 

His nature seems to have been gay, frank, and 
generous s peculiarly turned to arms and martial 
glory ; to which, by the unhajtpy fate of his coun¬ 
try, he had been trained very young; and at an 
age, that is commonly dedicated to the arts of 
peace and studies of learning, had served, with 
much honour to himself, in three successive wars, 

I the most considerable in all history; of Pbarsalia, 

I Philippi, and Sicily. If his life, therefore, did not 
j correspond with the splendour of his father’s, it 
seems chargeable to his misfortune rather than his 
! fault; and to the miserable state of the times, 
I which allowed no room for the attainment of his 
I father’s honours, or the imitation of his virtues : 
! but if he had lived in better times and a free re- 
I public, though he would not have been so eminent 
' a scholar, or orator, or statesman as his father, yet 
I he would have excelled him probably in that cha- 
I racter which conferred a more substantial power 
I and dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and aeeom- 
I plished general. 

i The characters of Q. Cicero, the brother, of his 
' son Quintus, and of Atticus, have been so fre- 
I quently'touched in the course of this history, that 
' there is but little occasion to add anything more 
I about them. The two first, as we have already 
said, upon the news of their being proscribed, took 
' their leave of Cicero in his flight towards the sea, 
and returned to Rome; in order to furnish tbem- 
i selves with money and other necessaries for a voy- 
1 age to Macedonia. They hoped to have executed 
I this before the proscription could take effect, or to 
i lie concealed, at least, for a short time in the city, 
I without the danger of a discovery: but the diligence 
of Antony’s emissaries, and the particular instruc¬ 
tions that they had received to make sure of the 
Ciceros, eluded all their caution and hoiies of con¬ 
cealment. The son was found out the first; who 
is said to have been more solicitous for the preserv¬ 
ation of his father than to provide for his own safety: 
upon his refusal to discover where his father lay 
{ bid, he was put to the rack by the soldiers ; tiU 
the father, to rescue his son from torture, came 
out from his hiding-place, and voluntarily surren¬ 
dered himself; making no other request to %is 
executioners, than that they would despatch him 
the first of the two. The son urged the same peti¬ 
tion, to spare him the misery of being the spectator 
of his father’s murder; so that the assassins, to 
satisfy them both, taking each of them apart, killed 
them by agreement at the same time‘. 

I As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times in which 


s Morcoque Agrippw a temulento soyphum impaotum. 
—PHn. Hist. Nat. xiv. 22. 

M. Beneo. Saasor.fi. 

> Dio, p. 333: Appian. 601; Plutaroh. in Cio. 


he lived, and the perpetual quiet that be enjoyed 
in them, confirmed wbat has already been observed 
of him, that be was a perfect master of the prin¬ 
ciples of his sect, and knew hew to secure that 
chief good of an Epicurean life, bis private ease 
and safety. One would naturally imapne that his 
union with Cicero and Bratus, added to the fame 
of his wealth, would have involved him of course 
in the ruin of the proscription: he himself was 
aftaid of it, and kept himself concealed for some 
time ; but without any great reason ; for, os' if he 
had foreseen such an event and turn of things, he 
had always paid a particular court to Antony; and, 
in the time even of his disgrace, when he was driven 
out of Italy, and bis affairs thought desperate, did 
many eminent services to his friends at Rome; 
and, above all, to his wife and children, whom he 
assisted, not only with his advice, but with bis 
money also, on all occasions of their distress : so 
that, when Antony came to Rome, in the midst 
of the massacre, he made it his first core to find 
out Atticus; and no sooner learned where be was, 
than he wrote him word with his own band, to lay 
aside all fears, and come to him immediately; and 
assigned him a guard, to protect him from any insult 
or violence of the soldiers'*. 

It must be imputed likewise to the same prin¬ 
ciple of Atlicos’s caution, and a regard to his 
safety, that, after so long and intimate a corre¬ 
spondence of letters with Cicero, on the most im¬ 
portant transactions of that age, of which there are 
sixteen books of Cicero’s still remaining, yet not a 
single letter of Atticus’s was ever publish^ i which 
can hardly be charged to any other cause but his 
having withdrawn them from Tiro, after Cicero’s 
death, and suppressed them with a singular care ; 
lest, in that revolution of affairs and extinction of 
the public liberty, they should ever be produced to 
his hurt, or the diminution of his credit with their 
new masters. 

But his interest with the reigning powers was 
soon established on a more solid foundation than i 
that of his personal merit, by the marriage of his 
only daughter with M. Agrippa; which was first 
proposed and brought about by Antony. This 
introduced him into the friendship and familiarity 
of Augustus, whose minister and favourite Agrippa 
was ; and to whom he himself became afterwards 
nearly allied, by the marriage of his grand-daughter 
with his successor Tiberius'. Thus he added dig¬ 
nity to bis quiet; and lived to a good old age, in 
the very manner in which he wished ; happy and 
honourable ; and remote' from all trouble, or the 
apprehension of danger. But that he still lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing 

Atticus, cum Ciceronls intima familiaritate uteretur, 
amicissimus esse Bruto; non modo nihil iis indulsit ad 
Antoninm violandum, sed e oontrario familiares ejos ex 
urbe profugientes. quantum potuit, texit—ipsi autem 
P'ulvia;, cum litibus distineretur—sponsor omnium rerum 
fuerit—^Itaque ad adventum imperatorum de foro decesse- 
rat, timens prosoriptionem—Antonius autem—ei, cum 
requisisset, ubituun esset, sua manu scripsit, ns timeret, 
statimque ad ae veniret—ac no quid periculum inoidoret— 
presidium ei misiU-Com. Nep. in Tit Attioi, 10. 

i Atque harum nuptiorom, non enim est, celandiTm, 
conciliator fait Antonius. [Ibid. 12.] Nata est autem 
Attioo neptis ex Agrippa. Hano Caesar vix anniculam, 
Tibero Claudio Noroni, Drusilla nato, prlvlgno suo despon 
dit. Quae coidunctio neoessitudinem eorum sanxit.— 
Ibid. 19. 
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to the (^cnmitance of bis having been Cicero’s 
friend: for this, after all, was the chief honour of 
bis life: and, as Seneca truly observed, “it was 
the epistles of Cicero which preserved him from 
oblivion j and neither his son Agrippa, nor grand¬ 
son Tiberius, nor great-grandson Drusns, would 
have been of any service to him, if Cicero’s name, 


by drawing Atticus's along with it, had not given 
him an immortality**. 


n Komen Attlci perire Cicoronis epistole non stnunt. 
Nihil mi profnisBet gener Agrippa, et Tiberius progener, 
ot Drusus pronepos: inter tarn magna nomina taoeretur, 
nisi Cicero ilium appUouisaot.—Seneo. Ep. SI. 


END OF THE LIFE OF CIOEHO. 
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A. 

Acaokuy, ft school of philosophy at Athens: an account 
of its name, origin, and situation, n. p. 302; its 
doctrines, ib.; New Academy, its distinction from tho 
old, 303; its principles and method of philosophising, 
ib. ; kept the proper medium between tho Stoic and 
the Sceptic, ib.; the most rational of all sects, 304; 
best adapted to the profession of an orator, ib. ; 
almost deserted in Cicero’s time ;—why; ib. ; the 
notion of a third or Middle Academy groundless, 
n. ib.; the Academic principles tho best calculated 
for practical life ; compared with those of the Stoics 
and the Epicureans, 311 

Aculeo, C., married Cicero’s aunt, 1; his two sons bred* 
up with Cicero, 3 

Adoption, tho conditions and effects of it, 80 
.^Miles, the nature and duties of their ofHce, 32; often 
ruined themselves by tho expense of their shows, ib. 
^dileahip or tribunate, a necessary step to the superior 
dignities, 21 

.ffischylus of Cnidos, an eminent rhetorician, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

.^opuB, tho tragedian, applies several passages of his 
parts, in acting, to the case of Cicero, 108 
Afranius, L. cons, his character, 75 
Agrarian laws, some account of them, 43 
Agriculture, the most liberal employment in old 
Komc, 2 

Abenobarbus, L. Domitius, repulsed from tho consul¬ 
ship by the triumvirate, 129 
Alaudai, the name of a legion raised by Caesar; an ac¬ 
count of it, n. ", 246 

Albiiiovanus, M. Tullius, a friend of Clodius, accuses 
P. Sextius of public violence, 123 
Allobroges, their ambassadors solicited to enter into 
Catiline’s plot, 56 ; aro examined in the senate, ib. 
Amanus, a mountainous port of Cilicia, subdued by 
Cicero, 160 

Antiochtts, a philosopher of the Old Academy, with 
whom Cicero lodged att^thens, 12 
Antiochus, king of Comagene, his petition to the 
senate rejected by Cic^’s influence, 134 ; sends 
notice to Cicero ^at the Partfaiaus had passed the 
Euphrates, 1.57 , ' 

Antonins, C., candidate for the consulship; guilty of 
open bribery—supported by Crassus and Ctesar, 40; 
chosen consul with Cicero, and wholly managed by 
him, 42; sent out with an army against Catiline, 
52 ; is unwilling to fight, 6 1 ; condemned to exile 
for his oppressions in Macedonia, 79 ; defeated and 
taken prisoner by young Cicero, 265 ; raises a sedi¬ 
tion in Brutus’s camp, confin^ by him on ship¬ 
board, 275 

Antonias, M., grandfothor of the triumvir, bis head 
fixed upon the rostra by C, Marias, 7 


Antonins, M., father of the triumvir, invades Crete, 
hut is defeated, and dies with disgrscc, 19 - 
Antonins, M., tribune, makes an invective oration 
against Fompey, 171; opposes all decrees against 
Ctssar, ib.; flies to Cesar's camp, ib.; bis character, 
ib.; his flight the pretext of the war, 172 ; exclude* 
all tho Pompeians from Italy, except Cicero, 189; 
declared master of the horse to Cesar, 192; his 
luxurious manner of living;—compelled by Cesar 
to pay for his purchase of Pompey’s houses, 213 ; 
mode consul with Cesar; quarrels with Dolabclla, 
216; offers a regal diadem to Cesar, 217; preserved 
by the two Brutuses, when Cesar was killed, 220 ; 
dissembles his real views, manages Lepidus to his 
interests, deludes tho conspirators, 225; contrives 
the tumult at Cesar’s funeral, 226 ; makes a pro¬ 
gress through Italy, to solicit the veteran soldiers, 
229 ; his pernicious use of the decree for confirming 
Cesar’s acts, 234 ; seizes the public treasure, 235; 
bribes Dolabella to his interests, treats Octavius with 
contempt, 238; recommends an accommodation with 
S. Pompey to tho senate, 240; endeavours to extort 
the provinces of Macedonia and Syria from Brutus 
and Cassius, 243; threatens Cicero, ib.; answers 
his first Philippic, 244 ; erects a statue to Cesar, 
245; puts three hundred centurions to death, 246; 
is enraged against Octavius, and Q. Cicero the son, 
247 ; resolves to possess himself of Cisalpine Oaul, 
and make war against D. Bratus, ib.; besieges Dc- 
ctmus in Modena, 249 j receives an embassy from 
tho senate, 251 ; refuses to comply with their de¬ 
mands, 253 ; reduces Modena to great straits, 261; 
tries to bring over Hirtius and Octavius to his mea¬ 
sures, 262 ; gains an advantage against Pausa, hut 
is defeated by Hirtius, 270 ; entirely routed in a 
second battle by Octavius and Hirtius, flies to the 
Alps, 272 ; is received by Lepidus, 278 ; forms the 
league of the second triumvirate with Cssar and 
Lepidus; proscribes bis uncle, 289; a summary view 
of bis conduct from Cwsar’s death, ib.; gives 8,000/. 
for Cicero’s head, and orders it to be fixed upon tho 
rostra, 291 

Appian,, a oapier of Plutarch, pref. xiii. 

Appius, Cicero’s predecessor in his government, dis¬ 
pleased with Cicero’s proceedings in it, 163; im¬ 
peached by Dolabella and acquitted, 164 ; exercises 
the censorship with rigour, 165; asserted the reality of 
divination as an augur, and was hiughed at for it, 308 

Apuleius, tribune, makes a speech in defence of Cicero’s 
measures, 369 

Aquilius, M,, delivered up to Mithridatos by tho city 
of Mityleno, 14 

Aratus’s Phenomena, translated by Cicero, 5; and 
also his Prognostics, 76 

Arcesilas, the sixth successor of Plato in the Academic 
school, founded tho New Academy, 302 
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Archiaa, m etninnit poet, the master of Cicero, lived 
odth Lucailua, 4 ; defended h}r Cicero, 71 

Ariobarzanea, king of Cappadocia, recommended to 
Cicero; bega his aasiatance upon the discovery of a 
plot, 158; drained of bis money by the Roman 
governors, ib. 

Aristotle, big works first brought into Italy by Sylla, 
9 ; the acbolar of Plato, and founder of the Peripa¬ 
tetic sect, 302: held the nature of God, and the 
soul to bo a fifth essence, 306 

Arpinum, the natiw city of Cicero and C. Marius, 
admitted to the freedom of Rome; its territory rude 
and mountainous, 2 

Atcius, tribune, declares the expedition of Crassus 
prohibited by the auspices, 133; turned out of the 
senate for it by Appius, ib. 

Atticiis, a surname given to T. Pomponius, of the 
Epicurean sect, 12 ; purchases for Cicero at Athens 
several statues and curiosities of Grecian sculpture, 
38 ; employs his slaves in copying all the best 
Greek writers, 39 ; refuses to follow Cicero in his 
exile, 97 ; chides him for his dejection, 99 ; supplies 
him with money, is thought too cold by him, 102; 
visits him at Dyrrhachium, 104 ; marries Pilia, 125; 
complains to Cicero of Quintus’s usage of his sister 
Pompouia, 154; labours to reconcile Cicero to 
Cffisar’s administration, 212 ; his tenderness at part¬ 
ing from Cicero, 238 ; his good nature sometimes 
got the better of his philosophy, 239 ; his political 
conduct and principles compared with Cicero’s and 
Cato’s, 311 ; his life a true pattern of the Epicurean 
scheme, 315; wliy none of his letters to Cicero 
were ever published, ib.; his daughter married to 
Agrippa, his grand.danghtor to ’Tiberius; but his 
chief glory was Cicero’s triendship, ib. 

Augurs, their college, an account of it, 147 ; presided 
over the auspices, as the intei^ireters of the will of 
Jove, 307 ; their dignity and powers, ib. 

Auspices, often forged by Marius and SyUa to animate 
their soldiers, 14 

Autronius, P. Pcetus, convicted of bribery, forfeits the 
consulship, 37 ; banished for conspiring with Cati¬ 
line, 67 

B. 

BaLons, Com., defended by Cicero, his character, 
127 ; begs of Cicero to act the mediator between 
Cassar and Pompey, 178; and to stand neuter, 180 

Bayle, Mr., a mistake of his corrected ; n. 204 

BestiSjL., his character; defended by Cicero, 122 

Bibulus, chosen consul with Caisar, 78; opposes 
Clodius’s adoption, 80 ; injuriously treated by 
Csasar, ib.; shuts himself up in bis bouse, 81 ; pro¬ 
vokes the triumvirate by his edicts, 84 ; attacks 
Amanus, and is repulsed with loss, 161; obtains 
the decree of a supplication, 162; aspires to a 
triumph, 169 

Bona Dea, her mysteries polluted by P. Clodius, 68 

Brutus, D., one of the conspirators against Cesar, his 
character, 219; seizes ^e province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, 227: forbids Antony the entrance of it, 247; 
defends Modena against him with great vigour, 270; 
assists in the defeat of Antony, 272 ; pursues him, 
277 ; joins his army with Plancus, 278 ; is deserted 
by Plancus, 281; and killed by Antony's soldiers, ib. 

I Brutus, M., father of him who stabbed Csssar, surren¬ 
ders himself to Pompey, and is killed by bis order, 
15 

Brutus, M., one of the conspirators against Csssar, 


lends money to king Ariobarzanes, and to the Sala- 
miniana, at an exorbitant interest; presses Cicero to 
solicit the payment of it, 138 ; joins with Pompey 
against Csssar, and pets with a particular zeal, 186 ; 
writes the life of Cato, 199 ; puts away his wife 
Claudia and marries'Porcia, Cato’s daughter, 208; 
makes an oration to Csssar in favour of king Dcio- 
tarus, 213 ; chief of the conspiracy against Csssar, 
his character, 218; his descent from old L. Brutus 
asserted, and the story of his being Csssar's son con¬ 
futed, ib. n. ' ; speaks to the people in the Capitol 
after Csssar’s death, 224 ; driven out of the city by 
Antony’s management, retires with Cassius to Lanu- 
vium, 227 ; expostulates with Antony by letter, 
235; invites Cicero to a conference, 238; his 
ahowB and plays received with applause by the city, 
239 ; prepares to seize Macedonia by force, 243; 
sends an account of his siicecss in that expedition, 
256; takes C. Antony prisoner, 265 ; treats liim 
with lenity, ib.; displeased with tbo ovation decreed 
to Octavius, 274 ; secures C. Antony on shipboard, 
275 ; cannot be persuaded to come to Italy, 282 ; 
his behaviour in Greece, 283 ; displeased with 
Cicero’s measures, 284 ; his conduct compared with 
Cicero’s, inconsistent with itself, ib. 

Brutus, L., a medal, with his head on one side and 
Auala on the other, a conjecture on the reason of 
it, n. *, 223 

’ Bursa, T. Munatius Plancus, accused by Cicero, and 
condemned to banishment, 152 


C. 

C*LiDS, M., his character ; defended by Cicero, 128 ; 
sends the news of Rome to Cicero, 156 ; chosen 
aidilo, and desires Cicero to supply him with wild 
beasts for ills shows, 166; presses Cicero to remain 
neuter in the civil war, 181 ; his death and cha¬ 
racter, 187 

Cierellia, a learned lady, and correspondent of Cicero, 
296 

Cassar, J., nearly allied to C. Marius; marries Cor¬ 
nelia, Cinna’s daugliter, refuses to put her away, 
is deprived of her fortune and the priesthood by 
Sylla, 9 ; retires into the country; is discovered by 
Sylla’s soldiers, obtains Ida life with difficulty, 
Sylla’s prediction of him, ib.; gains a civic crown 
at the siege of Mityleno, 14 ; zealous to restore the 
power of the tribunes, 31; made use of them to 
overturn the republic, ih.; excelled all men in the 
magnificence of his shows, 32; a zealous promoter 
of tho Manilian law, 36; suspected of a conspiracy 
againat the state, 37; revives the Marian cavise; 
prosecutes the agents of Sylia’s cruelty, but spares 
Catiline, 41',; suborns T. Labienus to accuse C. 
Rabirius, 46; whom he condemns, ib.; elected 
high priest, 47 ; votes for saving the lives of Cati¬ 
line’s accomplices, 58 ; in danger of being killed 
for it, 62; supports Metellus against Cicero ; his 
attempts agaiust Catnlua, 64 ; suspended from his 
office, ib.; bis suspension reversed, ib.; impeached 
by L. Yettius and Q. Curius of Catiline’s plot, 66; 
takes hSs revenge on them both, 67 ; puts away his 
wife, 69; his behaviour in the trial of Clodius, 70 ; 
invites Pompey to make himself master of the re¬ 
public, 71; supports Clodius sgunst Cicero, 76; 
returns with glory from Spain, 78; chosen consul 
with Bibulus, ib. ; forms a triple league between 
Pompey, Crassus, and himself, ib.; procures Clo- 
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dius'a adoption, 80; carries an agrarian law by rio- 
lence, 81 ; gains the favour of the knights; sends 
Cato to prison, ib. ; ratiHes Pompey's acts in Asia, 
and humbles Lncullns, il^*; feigns a quarrel with 
CludiuB, ib.; provoked by' the edicts of Bibulns, 84 ; 
suborns 'Vettiusto swear a plot upon young Curio, 
and the nobles of the opposite party, 85; strangles 
'Vetlius in prison, ib.; endeavouia to force Cicero to 
a dependence upon him; offers to make him his 
licutcnaift in Gaul, 86 ; provoked by Cicero’s re¬ 
fusal, assists Clodius, and throws the blame on 
Cicero, ib.; reconciles Piso to Clodius, 88; con¬ 
demns the proceedings of Cicero against Lentulus, 
and the i-est, 90 ; the legality of bis acts questioned 
in the senate, 92; goes to his province of Gaul, ib.; 
congratulates Clodins upon bis management of Cato, 
96; consents to Cicero’s restoration, 10.1; has his 
province prolonged to him by Cicero’s assistance, 
122 ; has an interview with Pompey at Luca, 123 ; 
reconciles Pompey and Crassus, 129; his second 
expedition into Britain, 137; extremely kind to 
Q. Cicero, 138 ; presses Cicero to defend Vathiius, 
140 ; and also Gabinius, 141; bears the loss of his 
daughter Julia with firmness, and prepares himself 
for a breach with Pompey, 144 ; alarms the city 
with the prus})cctof a civil war, 153 ; pleased with 
the coldness between Cicero and Cato ; labours to 
increase it, 162 ; puts an end to the Gallic war, 
163; bribes Paullus and Curio to his interests,' 
167 ; ordered by the senate to dismiss his army, 
171 ; passes the Rubicon, 172; offers terms of 
peace, 173; is not sincero in it, 174 ; the nature 
of his attempt considered, ib. ; takes Corfinium, 
and treats his prisoners with generosity, 176 ; 
presses Cicero to stand neuter, 178,181; seizes upon 
the public treasure, 182 ; marches into Spain, and 
defeats Pomjiey’s lieutenants, 187 ; created dictator, 
makes himself consul, goes after Pompey, ib.; 
besieges him at Dyrrhachium without 8ur<’es8, quits 
the siege, ib.; gains a comidete victory at I’liarsalia, 
188; his conduct and Pomjxiy’s compared, 191 ; 
decliired dictator a second timo, 192 ; writes kindly 
to Cicero, 194 ; has an interview with him, ib. ; 
disgusts the city by his manner of creating consuls, 
ib. ; embarks for Africa, ib.; the time of his 
embarkment cleared from a seeming contradiction 
between Cicero and llirlius, ib., n. **; he returns 
victorious, is extravagantly flattered by the senate, 
196 ; his regard for Cicero, 198 ; answers Cicero’s 
Cato, 199 ; pardons M. Marcellua, 200 ; reforms 
tlio calendar, 201 ; pardons Ligariue, 202; goes 
into Spain against Pompey’s sons, 203; sends Cicero 
an account of his success, 212 ; publishes bis Anti. 
Cato, 213; triumphs, ib. ; inclined to ruin king 
Deiotarus, whom Cicero and Brutus defend, 214 ; 
shocked by Brutus’s freedom in that cause, 215 ; 
shoitens the term of the consulship to oblige the 
more friends with it, 216 ; Open to all kinds of 
flattery, and desirous of the title of king, ib. ; bis 
death and character, 221; worshipped as a deity by 
the meaner sort, 229 j 

Calenus, tlio head of Antony’s party, 252 ; carries 
several points against Cicero, 253 j 

Capitol, burnt down in Sylla’s time, and rebuilt by 
(j|. Lutatins Catulus, 32 

Carbo, On. Papirius, driven out of Italy by Sylla, 
killed by Pompey, 9 

Corneades, a professor of the New Academy, which 
be carried to its highest glory, 303 
Cassius, C., blocked up in Antioch by the Parthions, 


gains an advantage over them, 160; conspires against 
Cffisar’s life, his character, 218; retires with M. 
Brutus to Lanuvinm, 227; chosen patron of Putc- 
oli with the two Brutuses, 235 ; expostulates by 
letter with Antony, ib.; prepares for an attempt 
upon Syria, 243; his success in Syria, 276 ; defeats 
Dolabclla, ib.; his preparations for the war, and 
conduct vindicated, 283; compared with Brutus’s, ib. 
Cassius, Q., the tribune, opposes all motions against 
Ctnsar, 171; flies to Csesar's camp, ib. 

Catiline, disappointed of the consulship, enters into a 
conspiracy against the state, 37; accused for his 
oppressions in Africa ; solicits Cicero to undertake 
his cause, 39; bribes his accuser, P. Clodins, to 
betray it, ib.; bribes openly for the consulship, 
supported by Crassus and Csesar, 40; cuts off the 
bead of C. Marins Gratidianus, and presents it to 
Sylla; accused by L. Paullus of murdering citizens 
in Sylhi’s proscription ; suspected of an incestuous 
• commerce with Kabia, the vestal, 41; sues for the 
consulship a second time, 47 ; forms a design against 
Cicero’s life, ib.; bis charaetcr, ib. ; the plan of his 
conspiracy, 48 ; fails in a design against Prsenestc, 
49 ; leaves the city, 61,; is declared a public enemy, 
52 ; blocked up by tj. Motcllus and C. Antonins, 
.61 ; defeated and killed, ib. 

Cato, C. Ti'ib., bis character, 118; declares himself 
against the restoration of king Ptolemy, ib. ; treats 
Pompey roughly, 121; makes himself ridiculous by 
the sale of Ins gladiators, 125 ; hinders the consuls 
from choosing magistrates, 129 
Cato, M. Porcius, his speech for jmtting Catiline’s 
accomplices to death, 60; obtains a decree for that 
purpose in his own words, ib.; declares Cicero the 
Father of his Country, 62 ; accepts the commission 
granted by Clodius's law to depose Ptolemy, king of 
Cyprus, 95; maiiftains the legality of Clodius's 
tribunate, 96; repulsed from the prsetorship, 132 ; 
Augustus’s moderation with regard to his character, 
n. 291 ; his political principles and conduct com¬ 
pared with Cicero’s, 311, 312 
Censors, au account of them, 31 ; their office restored 
after an intermission of seventeen years, and exer¬ 
cised with scr-erity, ib. 

Centuries, the division of the people into, 35 
Cethegus, one of Catiline’s conspirators; his character, 
48 ; put to death, 61 

Characters of persons, in what manner to be drawn, 
Pref. X 

Character of Mithridates, 6; of C. Marius, 7 ; of 
Sylla, 14; of Roscius, the comedian, 16; of Ser- 
toriiis, 20 ; of M. Crassus, 21 ; of Catiline, 47 ; of 
Lentulus, 48 ; of Cethegus, ib.; of Lncullns, 63 ; of 
P. Clodius, 68 ; of M. Pup. Piso, 71 ; of L, Calp. 
Piso, 88 ; of A. Gabinius, ib. ; of Piso, Cicero’s son, 
110; of ’Trebatius, 136 ; of P. Crassus, 147; of Q. 
Hortonsiiis, 168 ; of M. Antony, 171 ; of Pompey, 
191 ; of Curio, 192; of Cato, 311, 312 ; of Liga- 
rius, 203 ; of Tullin, 204 ; of M. Marcellas, 209 ; 
of Mamurra, n. 215; of M. Brutus, 218; of 
C. Cassius, ib.; of D. Brutus, 219; of Trebonius, 
220; of J. Caisar, 221 ; of Matius, 233, n. 234 ; 
of Servilia, 237 ; of Sulpiciut, 255, n. ; of Hir- 
tius, 272; of Pansa, 273; of Mcssala, n. 285 ; 
of Octavius, 290; of Lepidus, ib.; of Alticus, 239, 
311,315 

Cicero, M. the grandffither, some account of him; had 
two aont, Marcus and Lucius, 2 
Cicero, M. the father, a man of letters and politeness, 
educates hit children with great care under the 
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dlKction of L. Crasini, 3; had a houie in Rome, 
on Mount PalatinOi ib.; aaw hia ion coniul, 41 

Cicero, L. the couiin of Cicero, an account of him, 33 

Cicero, Q. the brother, obtains the government of Alia 
and quarreli with Atticui for refusing to be hU Ueu<- 
tenant, 73: proposes to visit his brother at Thesia- 
lonica in his return from Asia, but is disappmnted, 
98 ; arrives at Rome, 100; saves his life in a tumult 
by hiding himself under the bodies of the dead, 106; 
driven ffem his house by Clodius, 116 ; made one 
of Caasar’s lieutenants in Gaul and Britain, 135, 
137; projects a poem on Casiar'a British expedition, 
138 

Cicero, M. T. when bom, 1; an account of hia family, 
ib.; called a New man, and why; his femily seat, 
2; now possessed by Dominican friars, ib.; received 
the name of his fether and grandfather, Marcus, the 
name of Cicero, whence derived, ib.; educated with 
hia cousins, the young Aculeo’s, under the direction 
of L. CrsMus, 3; placed in a public school under a 
Greek master, ib.; committed to the poet Arohias, 
much addicted to poetry, publishes.’a poem while a 
boy, takes the manly gown, 4; put under the core 
of Q. Muc. Scaivola the augur, afterwards of Scie- 
vola the high>priest, acquircs a complete knowledge 
of the laws, 4; his manner of improving himself, 5; 
he translates Aratus’s Pbainomena into Latin verse, 
publishes a poem in honour of G. Marius, another 
called Limon, his poetical genius scarce inferior to 
bis oratorical, ib.; studies philosophy, is fond of 
Ph^drus the Epicurean, deserts the principles of 
that sect, ib.; makes a campaign with the consul 
Cn. Pompeius Strabo in the Manic war, was pre¬ 
sent af* a conference between the consul and the 
general of the Marsi, 6; serves as a volunteer under 
Syllo, relates a remarkable action at which ho was 
present, ib. ; saw the entry of C. Marius into Rome, 
7 ; writes his rhetorical pieces, 8 ; scholar to Philo, 
tho Academic; resumes bis oratorical studies under 
Molo, the Rhodian, ib.; studies logic with Diodo- 
tus the Stoic, declaims in Latin and Greek with M. 
Piao and Q. Pompeius, ib.; puts himself a second 
time under Molo, 10 : improves hia language by the 
conversation of the ladies, ib.; offers himself to the 
bar, ib.; undertakes the cause of P. Quinctius, ib.; 
defends S. Roscius of Ameris, 11 ; is applauded for 
it by the whole city, ib.; defends the rights of cer¬ 
tain towns of Italy to the freedom of Rome, which 
Sylla had taken fimm them, 12 ; travels into Greece 
and Asia, ib. ; lodges at Athens with Antiochus, ib.; 
meets there with Atticui, is initiated into the Bleu- 
sinian mysteries, pursues iris rhetorical studies under 
Demetrius the Syrian, ib.; goes over into Asia, 
where he is attended by the principal orators of that 
country, 13 ; visits Rhodes on his return, where be 
studies pliilosophy with Posidonius, and declaims in 
Greek with Molo, ib.; comes back to Rome after 
an excursion, of two years, ib,.^ his travels the only 
scheme of travelling with credit, ib. ; the story of 
his journey to the Delphic Oracle suspected, 15; he 
marries Terentia, 17; is made qnastor, pleads the 
cause of Roscius the comedian, 16; enters upon the 
qusstorship of SiqUy, 18; greatly honoured by the 
Sicilians, pleads for some young officers of quality, 
ib.; finds out the tomb of A^iimedes, unknown 
to the Syracusians, ib.; his return to Italy, 19; 
resolves to reside constantly in Rome, ib.; strictly 
observes the Cincian law, 21; takes all the usual 
ways of recommending himself to the people, 22; 
is elected curule edilo, undertakes^he prosecution 


of Terres', 23; goes to BicRy in search of flteti and 
evidence against him, his reception at Syracuse, 24 ; 
and at Meisana, ib. $ defeats all the projects of 
Terres hy a new way of proceeding, and forces him 
lute exile, 25 ; offends the nobility by it, ib.; se¬ 
cures the affection of the citizens, is lup^ied with 
provisions during his aedileship hy the SicUians, 32; 
defends Oecina and Fonteius, 33 ; declared prmtor 
in three different assemldies, 35; condemns Licinius . 
Macer, ib.; ascends the rostra the first time, in 
defence of the Manilian law, 36; defends A. 
Cluentius, ib.; frequents the school of Gnipho, 
37 ; defends Manilius, ib. ; refuses to accept any 
province, ib.; takes great pains in suing for the 
consulship, 38; employs Atticus to purchase statues 
and other curiosities for him at Athens, ib. ; defends 
C. Cornelius, 39 ; inclined to defend Catiline, ib. ; 
changes his mind, ib.; appears a candidate for the 
consulship, 40 ; delivers his speech called In Toga 
Candida, defends Q. Gfellius, ib.; proclaimed consul 
by the acolamation of the whole people, 41 ; has a 
son bom to him, 42; draws liis colleague, C. An- 
tonius, from his old ongagemeuts to tho interest of 
the republic, ib.; unites the equestrian order with 
tho senate, 43 ; opposes Rullus's agrarian law, ib.; 
appeases the people in a tumult against Otho, 43 ; 
persuades the sons of the proscribed to bear their 
condition with patience, ib. ; defends C. Rabirins, 
ib.; publishes a new law against bribery, 47; 
charges Catiline with traitorous designs, ib. ; is oi^ 
dcred to take care that the republic receive no barm, 
ib.; is informed by Curius of all Catiline’s measures, 
49 ; summons the senate to the temple of Jupiter, 
decrees a reward to the first discoverer of tho plot, 
ib. ; drives Catiline out of the city hy a resolute 
speech, ib.; his second speech against Catiline, 52; 
defends L. Murena, 53; and C. Piso, 54 ; instructs 
the ambassadors of tbo Allobrogcs bow to convict 
the conspirators, 53 ; has public thanks and a sup¬ 
plication decreed to him for preserving tho city, 5G ; 
his third speech against Catiline, ib.; publishes 
copies of the trial and confession of the conspirators, 
57 ; his fourth speech against Catiline, 58 ; stifles 
the information against Coisar, 62; dochu^d the 
Father of his Country, receives honours from all tho 
towus of Italy, ib.; makes a law to limit tho legatio 
libera, ib.; helps to procure a triumph for L. Lu- 
cullus, 63; decrees a thanksgiving of ten days to 
Pompey, ib.; not suffered by tho tribune Metellus 
to speak to the people at the expiration of his con¬ 
sulship, ib.; publishes an oration against Metellus,' 
writes to Q. Metellus about his brother’s treatment 
of him, 63 ; bis letter to Pompey, 66 ; gives evi¬ 
dence against Autronius, 67 ; defends P. Syllo, ib.; 

' buys a. house on the Palatine hRl with borrowed 
moniw, 68; gives testimony against Clodius, 70; 
defends the poet Arebios, 71; his judgment of 
Cato, 74 ; moderates Pompey’s agrarian law to the 
satisfacrion of both parties, 75; not permitted to 
leave Rome when chosen by lot an ambassador to 
the Gallic dries, ib.; publishes the memoies of bis 
coBsalabip in Greek, ib.; writes a Latin poem on 
bis own history, 76; publisbea bis eonsular orations, 
and Aratus’s Prognostics translsted by him into 
Latin verse, ib.; unites himself with Pompey, jus¬ 
tifies this step, 77 ; his conduct trith regard to Csesar 
and the triumvirate, 78 ; defends C. Antonins, bis 
oolleague, 79 ; employs himself in pleading causes, 
62; defends L. Taleiiui Flaccus, ib.; advises 
Pompey to a breach with Csssai, 85; is alarmed by 
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Clodius'g tribunate, presses Atticus to retnrn to 
Rome, 86 ; refuses the honours offered by C^sar, 
ib.; depends on Pompey, but finds reason to distrust 
him, 87 ; expresses an inclination to the augurate, 
but drops it, ib.; is vindicated from an unjust cen¬ 
sure on that account, n. ib.; conceives hopes of 
Piso and Gabinius, but is soon convinced of his 
mistake, 88 ; provides L. Ninnins, tribune, to op¬ 
pose Clodius’s laws, but consents to lot them ^rass, 
89 ; is reduced to the condition of a criminal, and 
changes his habit upon it, ib. ; is defended by the 
knights and young noliility, who perjtetually attend 
him, ib. ; is deserted by Pompey, 91 ; submits to 
a voluntary exile, and consecrates a statue of Minerva 
in the temple of Jupiter, .92; repents his quitting 
the city, charges the advisers of it with perfidy, 94 ; 
explains the motives of his retreat, 95 ; spends 
several days at Vi bo, not suffored to enter into 
Sicily by C. Virgiliiis the pimtor, 96; hononrably 
received by all the towns through which he (Kissed, 
ill.; presses Atticus to come to him, 97; lodges 
with M. Leiiiiis near- Briindisiuni, ib.; his dream, 
ib. ; arrives at l)yrrhachium, is conducted to Tlies- 
salonica by On. Plauciiis, 98 ; ilcclincs an interview 
with his brother, ib. ; his dejection in his exile, ib.; 
uneasy for the (iiiblication of one of his invectivos 
orations, 101 ; returns to Pyrrhachium, 103 ; dis¬ 
pleased with the nianngcmeiit of his fiieiida at Koine, 
ib.; his restoration decreed in Marius’s moniinicntl 
107 ; and confirmed by all the centuries, 110; his 
progress from Drundisium to Rome, ib. &c.; returns 
thanks to the senate and people. 111 ; (troposcs a 
law for granting to Pomiiey the administration of all 
the corn and provisions of the republic, 112 ; pleads 
for tlic restitution of his palatine house, 113 ; re¬ 
builds his Tusculan villa, 116 ; t-akes down the acts 
of his banishment from the capitol, ib.; is assaulted 
iu the streets by Clodius, 117 ; labours to get the 
commission of restoring king Ptolemy granted to 
Lcntulus, 119 ; unites himself with Pompey, 121 ; 
defends L. llestia, 122; promotes a decree for pro. 
longing Cassar’s command, ib. ; defends P. Sextius, 
ib. ; moves for reconsidering Cffisar’s act, for the 
division of the Canqiaiiian lands, but dro|ta that 
motion, 123; the grounds of his conduct towards 
the triumvirate, Ac. 124 ; rebuilds his bouses, 12.5; 
made une.asy in his domestic atfairs, ib. ; applies the 
answer of the hariis|>iecs to the violences of Glo- 
dins, 126; (>crsuades the senate to rccal Piso an<l 
Gabinius from their jirovinces, 127 ; defends Cora. 
Balbns and M. Cadiiis, ib. ; writes a poem in com¬ 
pliment to Ca?8nr, 128 ; engages I.ueccius to write 
the history of his acts, ib. ; speaks his invective ora¬ 
tion against Piso, 131 ; is present at Ponqicy’s shows, 
and defends Gallus Caninius, 132; finishes his Pahu 
tine house, and prc])arcsan inscription fo(;it, and for 
the temple of Tellus, ib.; his quarrel and reconci¬ 
liation with Crassiis, 133 ; finishes his piece on the 
Complete Orator,ib.; composes a treatise on Politics, 
135; enters into an intimacy with Catsar, ib.; writes 
a series of letters to Trcbatiiis in Gaul, 136 ; sends 
a Greek poem on his consulship to Caesar, and writes 
an epic poem in honour of him, 138; defends PIan- 
cius, 140 ; and Vatinius, ib.; gives evidence against 
Gabinius, 141 ; defends him in a second trial, 142; 
apologises for that conduct, ib.; defends C. Rabirius, 
143; accepts Pom])ey’s lieutenancy iu Spain, but 
resigns it, 144 ; begins a correspondence of letters 
with Curio, 146; elected into the college of augurs, 
147 ; uses bis utmost endeavours in promoting Milo 


to the consulship, 147; not deterred from undertak¬ 
ing Milo’s defence, 149; accuses the tribune Bursa, 
132; writes his treatise on Laws, ib.; decides a dis. 
pute about the inscription prepared by Pompey for 
iiis new temple, 153; succeeds to the government of 
Cilicia against his will, ib.; not pleased with his provin¬ 
cial government, 154 ; sets forward towards it, ib.; 
sends an account to Atticus of Pomponia’s behaviour 
to his brother, ib.; has an interview with Pompey 
at Tarentum, 155 ; arrives at Athens, and lodges 
with Aristns, ib. ; writes to C. Memmius, in favour 
of the £]ucureans, ib. ; rallies Trebatius on his 
turning Epicurean, 156 ; sets forward towards Asia, 
ib., lands at Ephesus, 157; arrives at Laodicca, and 
enters u()on his eommand, ib.; forbids all expense 
to be made U|>nn himself or Company, by the cities 
through which he passed, ib.; secures his province 
from the inroads of the Parthians, ib.; takes king 
Ariobarranes under Iris protection, 158 ; refuses to 
accept any present from him, ib,; solicits him to 
pay his debt to Brutus with the money offered to 
himself, ib.; frees the Snlauiinions from the oppres¬ 
sions of Scaptius, Brutus’s agent, 159; eomplains of 
Brutus to Atticus, ib.; saluted om(>crnr by his army, 
160; hikes Pindenissum, 161; receives hostages 
from the Tilmrani, ib.; entertains thoughts of a 
triumph, sends an account of bis cxjicdition to Cato, 
ib.; has a (lublic thanksgiving decreed to him, ib.; 
is displeased with Cato, for refusing his vote to it, 
162 ; sends his son and ne]>hew to king Dciotarus’s 
court, ib.; governs his province with singular mode¬ 
ration and probity, ib. ; disgusts his predecessor 
Apiiius by it, 163; resolves to assist Appius when 
impeached by his son-in law Dolnhclla, 165 ; Ix'gs 
of the consuls by letter not to prolong his govern¬ 
ment, 167 ; commits hie province to his qiuestor, 
ib.; calls at Rheties on his return, 168; is much 
affected with the news of Uorteiisius’s death, ib.; 
arrives at Athens, ib.; resolves to sue for a trium|>h, 
169 ; has an intciview with Pomjicy, 170 ; solicits 
an accommodation between him anil Ciesiir, 171 ; 
arrives at -1101110, ib.; has the command of Capua 
committed to him, but resigns it, 173 ; has an inter¬ 
view with Cassar, 180 ; pressed by Ciesar, Antony, 
&c., not to follow Pompey, 181 ; resolves logo after 
him, 182 ; has a eonfercnce with Servins 8ul|)iciiiB, 
1H4; goes to Pomjiey, 185; his behaviour in that 
caiiij), and scntinicnts of the war, 186 ; some of his 
jokes upon the imin.agoment of it, n. ", ib.; he 
refuses the command of it after the battle of Phar- 
salio, 189; had like to have hern killed for it by 
young Pompey, ib. ; returns to Italy, ib.; .finds his 
domestic affairs in great disorder, ib.; uneasy in his 
residence at Bruiulisium, 192 ; received kindly by 
Ciesar, returns to Rome, 194 ; resumes his studies, 
and Cillers into a strict friendship with VaiTo, 1.95; 
puts away his wife Terentia, ib. ; marries Publilia, 
196; his railleries on Cajsar’s administration, n. 
ib. ; caressed by Caisarand his friends, 197 ; writes 
a book in praise of Cato, 199 ; publishes his Orator, 
200 ; returns thanks to Caisar for the pardon of M.. 
Marccllus, ib. ; defends Ugarius, 202 ; sends his 
son to Athens, 204 ; exceedingly afflicted by the 
death of his daughter, ib.; resolves to build a temple 
to her, 207 ; his reasons for it, n. ^ ib. ; applies 
himself closely to the study of philosophy, 210; 
publishes a piece called Hortensius, another on 
the Philosophy of the Acailcmy, ih. ; his treatise 
De Jp’inilmt, 211; hie 'ruscuhui Disputatioiis, ib.; 
writes a to aeral encomium on Purcia, Cato’s sister. 
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211 ; ig pressed to write something to Ciesar, but 
discouraged by tlic difficulty of it, 212 ; defends king 
Deiotarus, 214 ; entertains Caesar at his house, 215 ; 
how far accessory to Cu.‘sar’s death, 223 ; urges the 
conspirators to support that act by vigorous measures, 
225 ; leaves Rome, dissatisfied with the indolence 
of his friends, 227 ; disgusted with Cleopatra, in an 
interview tvith her, 228 f endeavours to draw 
Hirtius and Pansn to the interests of the republic, 
230 ; writes his treatise on the Nature of the Gods, 
on Divination,235 ; on the advantages of Old Age, 
on Friendship, 236; on Fate, his Anecdote, 236 ; 
approaclies towards Rome, but is dissuaded frojn 
entering it, ih.; obtains an honorary lieutenancy, 
aud resolves to visit his son at Athens, 237 ; l ibours 
to reconcile IJirtius to the conspirators, ib. ; assists 
at a conlcrenco with Brutus and his friends, 238 ; 
begins to cherish Octavius as a check to Antony, ih.; 
begins his Book of Offices, ib. ; and an oration 
adapted to the times, ih.; takes his leave of Atticus 
with great tenderness, ib. ; sends him his piece on 
Glory, 239 ; some account' of that piece, n. *, ib. ; 
sets forward towards Athens, 241 ; writes his Treatise 
of Topics .at sea, ib. ; his manner of writing prefaces, 
n. *, 242 ; encouraged by good news from Rome, 
ho drops the pursuit of his voyage, ib. ; has an inter¬ 
view with Brutus, ib. ; and arrives at Rome, ib.; 
delivers the first of his Philippics, 243 ; retires to 
Naples, composes his second Philippic, 244 ; consents 
to support Octavius, on certain conditions, 245; 
finishes his Book of Offices, 246 ; writes his Stoical 
Paradoxes, ib. ; comes back to Rome upon Antony’s 
leaving it, 247 ; speaks his third Philippic, 24fl; 
his fourth, ib.; publishes his second Philippic, ib.; 
speaks his fifth, 249 ; called for by tlic people to give 
them an account of tlie deliberations of tlie senate, 
2-51 ; speaks his sixth Philippic, ib. ; his seventh, 
252 ; opposed by Calentisiuall his motions against 
Antony, procures a decree to put on the sagum, or 
habit of wiir, 253 ; speaks his eighth Pliilippic, ib.; 
his ninth, 254 ; his tenth, 256 ; his elcventfi, 259 ; 
his statue of Minerva dedicated in the capitol, struck 
by lightning, and repaired by the senate, 261 ; speaks 
his twelfth Philippic, ib. ; his thirteenth, 263 ; his 
noble struggle in defence of the republic's liberty, 
266 ; his pains to engage Lepidus, Pollio, and Piati- 
cus, in the same cause, ib. ; mortifies Servilius in 
the senate, 268 ; disturbed by a report of his design¬ 
ing to make himself master of the city, 269 ; carried 
in triumph to the capitol, on the news of Antony’s 
defeat, 271; speaks his fourteenth Philippic, ih. ; 
presses Brutus to come into Italy, 274 ; decrees an 
ovation to Octavius, with public honours to Ilirtins, 
Pansa, Aqnilo, &c., ib.; expostulates with D. Brutus, 
on Antony’s escape, 275; hhames M. Brutus’s cle¬ 
mency to C. Antony, ib. ; utterly averse to the 
consulship of Octavius, 280 ; presses Brutus and 
Cassius to hasten to Italy, 281 ; his conduct from 
the time of Cicsar’s death vindicated, and com¬ 
pared with Brutus’s, 283, 288; his own account 
of it in a letter to Brutus, 284; cleared from 
a calumny, intimated in a letter of Brutus, n. 
288 ; proscribed by the triumvirate, 289 ; might 
have escaped into Macedonia, ib.; had early notice 
of his danger, embarks at Asturio, 290; preferred 
death to the fatigues of camps and tlie sea, forced 
by his slaves to attempt a flight, overtaken by 
his pursuers, ih. ; orders his slaves not to resist, 
ib.; meets his death with the greatest firmness; 
his heiid and hands cut off and placed upon the 


rostra, 291 ; the spot where he fell visited by tra¬ 
vellers, ib.; why Viigil and Horace make no men¬ 
tion of him, ib. ; Livy’s character of him, and 
Augustus’s, ib.; Paterculus’s encomium of him, ib.; 
all the succeeding writers vie with each other in 
praising him, ib. ; of his person, and care of his 
health, 292 ; his clothes and dress, ib.; his domestic 
and social character, ih. ; his high notions of friend¬ 
ship ; of gratitude, 288 ; of placability to enemies, 
ih.; his splendid manner of living, 293 ; his gay 
and sprightly tcmjier, ib. ; thought to affect raillery 
too much, ib. ; sis famous for wit as for eloquence, 
it). ; a collection of his sayings published by Trebo- 
nius, ib,; a more copious one by Tiro after his : 
dc.atli, ih.; an account of the number, situation, and 
condition of his several villas, 294 ; an epigram on 
his sieadcmy or Puteolan Villa, ib. ; his furniture 
rich and clcgsint; a cedar table of his Temainiiig 
in Pliny’s time, 295 ; the source of his great wealth, 
ib.; his moral character unblemished; he had no 
intrigues with tlie ladies, 295, 296 ; was thought 
too sanguine in prosperity, desponding in adversity, 
296 ; tlic love of glory his chief passion, ih. ; the 
nature of that passion explained and vindicated, ib.; 
his great learning in every branch of science, 298 ; 
his works tlic most precious remains of antiquity, ib.; 
his industry incredible, ib. ; a character of his let¬ 
ters, familiar, jocose, political, recommendatory, ib. ; 
preferable to the letters of .all who lived after him ; 
compared jKirticuhirly with Pliny’s, 299 ; his histo¬ 
rical works lost, 300 ; his plan fora general liistory, 
ih.; no remains of his poetry hut some scattered 
fragments, ib. ; tlicsc show a genius, ib.; a character 
of his eloquence, 301 ; compared witli that of Dc- 
niostheiiCB, ih.; and that of liis contemporaries who 
pretended to an Attic taste, ib. ; liis jdiilosophy 
drawn from tlie Academy, 3i)‘2 ; an account of it us 
explained by himself, 303 ; a judgment on a va¬ 
rious reading in his treatise on tlie Nature of the Gods, 
n. “, 303 ; lie became a convert to the New Academy, 
304 ; the difficulty of discovering his real sentiments 
staled, ib.; why they are not to be sought in his 
orations, ih. ; which yet are good testimonies of 
facts, n. 305 ; his letters lay open his heart, hut 
witli some c.vccptions, ib.; his jdiilosophical works 
give a history of the ancient philosopliy, ib. ; the 
key to his proper sentiments, ib. ; he has declared 
no precise opinions in natural philosophy, ih.; yet 
was .acquainted with some of tlie fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of it, whicii pass for the discoveries of modern 
ages, 305 ; he believed a God, a providence, the 
immortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards 
and puiiislimetits, 30.5, 306 ; his opinion of the reli¬ 
gion of Romo considered, 307 ; an observation of 
I’olybius upon it, n. *. ih. ; his own religion divine, 
308 ; he deduced the origin of duty, moral obliga¬ 
tion, and the eternal difference of good and ill, from 
the will of God, ib. &c.; his system of religion and 
morality, contained in his books on Government, on 
Laws, and on Offices, 309 ; tlie noblest system ever 
published to the heathen world, ib. ; an objection to 
Lis belief of it stated and answered, ib., &c.; bis 
rule of following nature explained, n. *, ib.; his 
political principles and conduct illustrated, 310, &e.; 
compared with Cato’s, 311, 312; with Atticus’s, 
311 ; his rule of managing the men of power, ib., 
&c.; his true principles always displayed themselves 
when be was at liberty to exert them, 312 ; his 
death violent but not untimely, ib.; what he seemed 
to have wished, ib.; the last act of his life glorious, ib. 
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Cicero, the son, invested with the “ manly gown” at 
Arpiniim, 180 ; carried by his father to Pompey’s 
camp, 185; commands a wing of Pompey’s horse, 
189 ; sent to Atlions to study under Cratippus, 204; 
much commended and beloved by Brutus, 257 ; cn. 
trusted witli the command of his hoi'sc in Macedonia, 
258; defeats C. Antony and takes him prisoner, 
265 ; his character injuriously treated by posterity, 
ib.; a true account of it, and a summary view of 
his life, 312, &c. 

Cicero, Q., attends his brother into Cilicia, as one of 
his lieutenants, 154 ; resolves to follow him into 
Pompey's camp, 185 ; obtains pardon from Csesar, 
189 ; reviles his brother in his letters and speeches 
to Cassar’s friends, 190 ; gives a disadvantageous 
character of the consuls, Paiisa and Iliitius, 273 ; 
is proscribed by the triumvirate, 290 ; conceals 
himself in Home, hut is discovered and killed, toge¬ 
ther with his son, 315 

Cicero, Q., tho son, gives information to Ctesar of his 
uncle’s disaffection to him, 181 ; makes an oration 
against his uncle, 190; abuses both the uncle and 
lus father to pleosg Caisar’s friends, 212 ; deserts 
Antony and is reconciled to his father and iincle, 
240; is prescntcxl to Brutus, 241 ; undertakes to 
accuse Antony to the people, ib.; is abused by 
Antony in Ins eilicts, 247 ; is proscribed, taken in 
Rome, and killed with his father, 315 
Cincius, M. Trib., his law prohibiting patrons to take 
money or jsresents from their clients, 16 
Cinna, the consul, driven nut of Rome and deposed by 
his colleague Octavius, recalls Marius, enters Romo 
with a superior force and puts all his enemies to the 
sword, 7 ; killed in a mutiny of liis soldiers, 9 
Cinna, Ij, Cornelius, praitor, applauds the act of killing 
Caesar in a speech to tho people, 224 ; in danger of 
his life from Camv’e veteran soldiers, ib. 

Cinna, llelvius, tribune, mistaken for L. Cornelius 
Cinna, and torn to pieces by tho rabble, 226 
Cispius, tribune, beaten by Clodius, lOG 
Civic crown, what, &c., 14 
Classical writers, why so called, 35 n, 

Cleopatra, <)uccn of Kgypt, flies from Rome upon the 
deatli of Caesar, 228; her conference there with 
Cicero, ih. 

Cloiliiis, 1’., liis character, 68 ; profanes the mysteries 
of tlie Bona Dea, ib.; his trial for it, 69 j becomes 
a declared enemy to Cicero, 71 ; his ])roJcct to get 
himself ciioscn tribune by tlie means of an adoption, 

7G ; the law of his adoption carried by the assistance 
of Caesar and Pompey, 80 ; his protended quarrel 
with Caesar, 81 ; is elected a tribune, and threatena 
Cicero, 86 ; promises I’ompcy to be at his devotion, 
ih.: docs not suffer Bibuliis to speak to tlio |icop1c 
on laying down his consulsiiip, 87 ; bargains witli 
Pisoand Oabinius to oppress Cicero, 88 ; endeavours 
to gain the people by popular laws, 89; insults 
Cicero, ib.; produces the consuls to give their opi¬ 
nion on Cicero’s consulslup, 90 ; reiieals the AJlian 
and Fusian laws, 91; publishes a law for Cicero’s 
banishment, 93; deiunlishes Cicero’s houses, ib. ; 
perseentes his wife and children, 94; poisons Q. Seiiis 
Postliiimus for refusing to sell his liouse to l)iin, ib, ; 
procures a law to depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
charges Cato with tho execution of it, 93; is con¬ 
gratulated upon it by Carsur, 96; affronts Pompey 
by bciziiig Tigranes his prisoner, 100 ; forms a plot 
against Pompey’s life, ib. ; attacks the triumvirate 
and Gabinius, 104 ; drives Fabricius and Cispius 
tho tribunes out of the forum with great slaughter, 


lOG ; impeached by Milo, screened by Metellns, 
107 ; endeavours to raise fresh tumults against 
(5ccro, 112; opposes tho restitution of his Palatine 
house, 115; commits great outrages ag.oinst Cicero 
and Milo, 116; chosen ardile, 120 ; impeacdics Milo, 
ib. ; applies the answer of the haruspicos to the 
case of Cicero, 126 ; impeaclics the tribunes Suffe- | 
nas, C. Cato, and ^Procilius, 140 ; killed by Milo, ! 
148 

Clodius, Sext., tried and banished for his violences at ; 

Clodius's funeral, 151 
Consuls, the method of choosing them, 41 
Cornelius, C., tribune, raises great disorders in tho city 
by the publication of now laws, 35; accused for 
practices against the state, defended by Cicero, 39 
Coinificius, proconsul of Africa, continued firm to tho 
cause of liberty, 268 

CorraduB, Sch., hie Life of Cicero, what, pref. xiv 
Cotta, an orator of the first character, 16; his way of 
speaking, ib.; ^btains tho consulship, 17; moves 
the senate to recall Cicero, 105 
Crassus, L. the first orator of his time, directed tho 
method of Cicero’s education, 3 
Crassus, M. obtains the decree of an ovation nud laurel 
crown for putting an end to the Servile war, 20 ; his 
riches and manner of laisiug tlicm, 21 ; chosen con¬ 
sul with Pompey, ib.; supposed to be in a conspiracy 
witli Catiline, CJiesar, &c., supports Piso against 
Pompey, 37 ; accused of a correspondence with 
Catiline, 62 ; corrupts the judges in Clodius’s trial, 

70 ; discomposes Pompey by pniising Cicero's acts, 

72 ; prepares for his Kastcrii expedition in defiance 
of tlie auspices, 133 ; reconciled to Cicero, ib.; his 
death, 146 

Crassus, P., the son, his death and character, 147 
Cratippus, tlie I’cripatetic, pnoceptor to young Cicero 
at Athens, 20^, 31 2, 313 

CremutiuB, Cordiis, put to death by Tiberius for prais¬ 
ing Brutus, 291 

Crete, subjected to the Romans, 20 
Crown, laurel, the ornaiuciit of a triumph, 20 
Crown, myrtle, of an ovation, 20 
Curio, C. ScriboniuB, consul, an orator of a peculiar 
action and nuaniicr of speaking, 17 
Curio, tho son, tho most active opjioscr of the trium¬ 
virate, 84 ; clears himself from the charge of a plot, 

85 ; outers into a coiTespondenco of letters with 
Cicci'o; his character, J4G. 

Curio obtains the tribunate, changes his party and de¬ 
clares for Cmsar, 167; flies to Ctesar’s camp, 171 ; 
drives Cato out of Sicily; is destroyed with his 
whole army in Africa, 192 ; his character, ib. 

Curius, one of Catiline's conspirators, discovers their 
counsels to Cicero by Fulvia his mistress, 49 ; ae.- 
cuscs Csesar, and claims the reward decreed to the 
first discoverer of the plot, 66 


Dsmssippus, prwtor of the city, kills tho principal se¬ 
nators by order of young Marius, 9 
Decemviri, the guardians of the Sibylline hooks, 
who, 307 

Dciotarus, king of Galatia; a faithful ally of R.>me : 
prepares to join witli Cicero ogaiust the Parlliians, 
157; deprived of part of his dominions by Cwsar, 
214 ; accused of a design against Cnisar’s life, ib.; 
defended by Brutus and by Cicero, 215 ; purchased 
liis dominions again of Antony, 234 
Y 2 
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Dcmetriui, miuter of rhetoric to Cicero at Athens, 12 
Dictatorship, some account of that office, 10 
Dion Cassius ; the grounds of his malignit}r to Cicero, 
pref. xili 

Diodotus, a Stoic, lived with Cicero, 8 
Dionysius, of Magnesia, a famed rhetorician, attended 
Cicero in his travels, 13 

Dionysius, tutor to the two young Ciceros, 162 
Divination, artificial and natural; what, 307 
Divination, a speech of Cicero so called ; why, 235 
Divorce, a custom mentioned on that occasion, 1.96, 
n.** 

Dolabclla, P. Comolius, his character; marries Cicero’s 
daughter, 164; impeaches Appius, ih.; solicits 
Cicero to desert Pompey, 189; raises great tumults 
in Koine, 190; is divorced from Tullia, ib.; makes 
a speech in the senate against Antony, 216; assunics 
the consulship upon Cesar’s death, 229 ; demolishes 
tlie altar erected to Caisar, end acta vigorously on 
the side of liberty, ib.; briboihby Antony to sub¬ 
vert the republic, 2.35; leaves the city to get pos¬ 
session of Syria against Cassius, 258; surprises 
Smyrna by stratagem, and puts Trehoniiis to death, 
ib. ; is declared a public enemy, 259 ; pursued and 
defeated by Cassius ; kills himself, 276 
Domitius, taken and dismissed by Coesar at Corfinium, 
175 

Drusus, the tribune, assassinated, 5 


E. 

Eleubiniak Mysteries, 12; soma account of them, 
n. ib. 

Empeiw, the signification of that title, n. *, 66 
Epicureans, their reverence for the ruins of Epicurus’s 
walls, 155; many of them highly esteemed hy 
Cicero, 1.56; the gieutcst part of the nubility and 
of Cicero's friends of that sect, n. *, 310 
Episcopus, a lemark on thousc of that name, n. *, 173 
Equestrian dignity, or the order of knights, what it 
was, ». •*, 1 ; the judgment of causes taken from 
them and restored to the senate, 10; recover their 
right of judicature, 31 ; obtain distinct scats in the 
theatres by Otho’s law, 34 

Erana, the capital of Amauus, makes a stout defence 
against Cicero, 160 
Evocati, what they were, n. *, 270 


F. 

Fasia, sister to Cicero’s wife Torentia, one of the 
vestal virgins, tried for incest with Catiline and 
acquitted, 41 

Fahius, Q., chosen consul hy Ca^sar, 214 ; triumphs, 
ib.; bis death, 216 

Fabricius, Franc., his Life of Cicero what,prey. xiv 

Fabricius, the tribune, driven out of the forum by 
Clodius, 106 

Fathers, Latin, made great use of Cicero’s writings, 
n. S 210 

Favonius, the mimic of Cato, 161 

Fever, pleuritic, the common distemper of ancient 
and modem Romo, n. s, 7 

Pibrenus, a little river running through bicero's 
estate, 2 

Flaccus, L. Valerius, accused of mal-administrarion, 
defended hy Cicero, 82 

Flaccus, M. Lenius, entertains Cicero in his exile, 97 


Flavius, the tribune, commits the consul Metellas to 
prison, 75 

Forum, the great square of Rome, 4 


G. 

Gabinius, a., tribune, proposes a law to grant an ex¬ 
traordinary commission to Pompey, 33; is chosen 
consul, 88 ; combines with Clodius to opjiress 
Cicero, ib. ; his character, ib.; rejects the petition 
of the knights in favour of Cicero, banishes L. Lamia 
for his zeal in Cicero’s service, 89 ; brags of having 
been the favourite of Catiline, 93; fights for Pom¬ 
pey against Clodius, 100; goes to his province of 
Syria, 105 ; sends an account of his victory over 
Aristobulus, but is refused the honour of a thanks¬ 
giving, 126; recalled from his province by the 
senate, 127 ; restores king Ptolemy, 130; returns 
to Rome, is imjieoched of treason, &c., 141 ; is de¬ 
fended by Cicero, 142 

Gallius, Q., defended hy Cicero, 40 

Gaul, Narbonese, the generalKhnracter of its people 
by Cicero, .33 

Gcllius, L. and Cn. T,entulus, exercise the office of 
censors with rigour, 31 

Gnipho, a celebrated rhetorician, kept a school in 
Rome, .37 

Giacchi, said to derive their eloquence from their 
motlicr Cornelia, 3 

Greeks, the best masters of eloquence, 3 

Greek learning, in great vogue at Rome, 10 

Greek writci's, to be read with caution on Roman 
affairs, pref. xii 


II. 

Hadrian died in Cicero’s Puteolan villa, n. 29S 
ITanispiccs, their answer concerning certain prodigies, 
126; their office and cliaracter, 307 
Ilclvia, Cicero’s mother, rich and well descended, 
never once mentioned by Cicero, a story told of her 
by Quintus, 1 

Hcrmathenen .ard Ilcrmemcla), what sort of figures, 38 
Hcrophilus, an in.postor, pretending to bo the grandson 
of C. M arius, banished hy Caisar, 210; put tb death 
by Antony, 227 

Hirtius writes against Cicero’s Cato, 199 ; sends 
Cicero an account of Cajsar's success in Spain, 212; 
del'ends (ficero against his nejihew Quintus, ib. ; 
marches with his army against Antony, 252 ; gains 
a considerable victory over him, 270; totally routs 
him in a second engagement, in which be himself 
was killed, 272 ; his character, 273 
History of the lives of great men, the most entertain¬ 
ing, pref. X. ; a plan for a general history drawn 
by Cicero, pref. xi.; the author’s method of com¬ 
piling the present history, pref. xii.; a general rule 
of writing it, ib. xiii 

Horace, a passage in him illustrated, n. r, 138 
Hortensius, the reigning orator at the bar, a volunteer 
in the Morsic war, commands a regiment, 6; raises 
Cicero’s emulation, 8 ; his way of speaking, 161^ 
called the Player for his theatrical action, 22 ; the 
king of the forum, 23; opposes the Gabinian law,. 
34 ; suspected by Cicero of treachery towards him, 
94 ; his death and character, 168 
Hypsteus, impeached of bribery and treated with in¬ 
humanity by Pompey, 152 
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I. 

Idolatry, one of its sources intimated, 207 ; 
Jerusalem besieged and taken by Pompey, 72 
Jews, their number and credit at Rome, 83 ; zealously 
attached to Caesar, bated Pompey fur bis affront to 
their temjde, 226 

Interrex, what sort of magistrate, 145 
Interregnum, the longest ever known in Rome, 146 
Juba, king, supports tbe Pompeians in Africa, 102 
Julia, Ciesar's daughter and Pompey's wife, dies in 
childbed ; the unhappy consequences of her death, 
144 

K. 

Kalendak, Roman, reformed by Ciesar, n. 1 tl5 


I,. 

Labienus, T., tribune,- suborned by Cawiir to accuse 
C. Rabirius, 46; o]>enB Cwsar’s way to the high 
priesthood, 47 : one of Casaar's lieutenants, revolts 
to Pompey, 173 

Lsslia, the wife of Sctcvola the augur, eminent for her 
elegance of speaking, 10 

Latcreusis, lieutenant to Lepidns, informs Plttncus*of 
liis treachery, 278 ; lays violent hands ujion him¬ 
self, ib. 

Toiw, raised its professors to the highest lionours, 4 ; 
Cineiiin, 1<I ; Oabinian, .3.3 ; of L. Oilio, 34 ; Cal- 
piirnian, 35 ; Manilian, ib.; I’apian, .30 ; ,5^lian 
and Fusian, 01 

Laws, some new ones occasion disturbances in the city, 
33 ; two proposed by (Jiecro, 62 

Legacies usually bequeathed by clients to their patrons, 
20.5 

Legatio libera, what, 62 

Lentuliis, one of Catiline's conspirators, 48; his cha¬ 
racter, ib.; strangled in ]>rison, 61 

Tjcntulus, P. Cornelius, consul, moves the senate for 
the rcstonttiun of Cicero, 101 ; the chief promoter 
of Cicero’s return. 111; ambitious of the commission 
of replacing king Ptolemy, 118; leaves his affairs 
to Cicero and sets out for Cilicia, 110; lays aside 
the thoughts of restoring I’tolcmy, ib.; taken at 
Corfinium and dismissed by Ceesar, 176 

l,epiduB, M., enters into a civil war against his col¬ 
league Q. Catulus, 15; managed by Antony; seizes 
the liigh-priestbood after Csesar’s dentil, 225 ; offers 
honourable terms to S. Pompey, ib.; writes to the 
senate to exhort them to a peace with Antony, 263; 
suspected of a secret understanding with him, ib.; 
excuses ills sending succours to him, 274 ; acts a 
treacherous part with Plancus, and joins camps with 
Antony, 277; declared a public enemy, 278 ; forms 
the league of the second \riumvirato with Cmsar and 
Antony, 288; proscribes his own brother in ex¬ 
change for Cicero, 280 ; a weak man, the dupe of 
his two colleagues, deserted his true iutcicst, stripped 
of his dignity by Octavius, 200 

Letters of Cicero to Atticus, 33,38, 39, 73, 104,154, 
158, 150.160,161,162, 163, 167,168,169, 170, 
171, 172.173, 175, 176,178,170, 180, 183, 184, 
190, 193, 195, 190,204,205,207,212,213,214, 
215, 223, 228, 229,230,231, 232,234,236, 238, 
239, 241, 242, 246, 247 ; to Q. Metellus Celer, 
65 ; to Pompey, 66; to Terentio, 102 ; to Callus, 


117; to Lcntnlus, 124, 142; toLucceius, 128 ; to 
M. Marius, 132; to J. Caesar, 136 ; to Q. Cicero, 
141; to Curio, 146, 148; to Marius, 152; to 
Memmius, 155; to Trebatius, 156; to M. Caiitus, 
156, 166; to Cato, 158; to Papirius Partus, 161, 
196, 197, 108; to Appius, 164; to Curio, 167; 
to Tiro, 169; to Pompey, 177; to Corsar, 179; 
190; to Varro, 194, 195, 198; to Plancus, 196; 
to Ampius, 198; to Serv. Sulpicius, 200, 206; 
to Ligariug, 202; to Cassius, 213, 244, 253, 
260, 282; to Curius, 216; to IJolabella, 229; 
to Mutius, 233; to Lepidus, 265; to Plancus, ib. 
266, 267; to M. Brutus, 258. 265, 268, 274, 
275, 276, 279, 281, 284; to D. Briitiii, 275,277, 
280; to Comificius, 283; of M. Cselius to Cicero, 
156, 165, 181, 187; of Cato to Cicero, 162; of 
Pompey to Domitius, 175; to Cicero, 177; of 
Ctesar to Cicero, 176, 179, 181 ; of Balbus to 
Cicero, 178, 180 ; of Balbus and Oppius to Cicero, 
179; of Antonyjgp Cicero, 181, 183, 227 ; to Hir- 
tius and Octavuis, 263; of Dolabella to Cicero, 
1H7 ; of Serv. Sulpicius to Cicero, 205,208; of 
Cassius to Cicero, 212, 268 ; of Matins to Cicero, 
233 ; of Brutus and Cassius to M. Antony, 235, 
244: of llirtius to Cicero, 237 ; of M. Brutiui to 
the consuls, 256; to Cicero, 257, 279, 286; of 
Plancus to Cicero, 267, 274, 277, 278 ; of Pollio 
to Cicero. 267, 274 ; of Calba to Cicero, 270 ; of 
Lepidus to Cicero, '274 ; and to tlie senate, 278; 
of D, Brutus to Cicero, 27.5, 277, 280 ; of Tre- 
boiiius to Cicero, 236, 313 ; of Cicero, the son, to 
Tiro, 313 

Tjcttcrs of Cicero to Atticus, the memoirs of those 
times, prrf. xv 

Ligiu'ius, pardoned by Cmsar, 202; his character, 203 
T.ivy, called a Pompeian hy Augustus, 291 
Tmilius, M., one ()f tlic chiefs in Clodiiis’s mob, 112 
Lucceius, Cicero’s friend, a cclcbiatcd writer, 128; 

undertakes tlie life of Cicero, ib. 

LuculIiA, L., defeats the violences of the tribune L. 
Qiiinctius, 19 ; obtains tbo command of tlio Mithri- 
datic war, ‘20; drives Mithiidates out of the king¬ 
dom of Pontus, and gains many glorious victories, 
36; his soldiers mutiny against liim, ib.; bo tri- 
umplis, retires from public alfairs, his rliaracter, 63 
Luperci, instituted in honour of (i.vsur, 217 
Lupus, tribune, proposes tlic annulling of Cffisar's act 
for tlie division of the Campanian lauds, 118 
Lustrical day, what it was, 2 

Lyceum, a gyiutinsiuin at Athens, whore Aristotle 
opened bis school, 302 


. M. 

Mackr, L., accused of oppression, and condemned hy 
Cicero, the story of his death, 35 
Mamurra, commander of Ccesar’s artillery, bis cha¬ 
racter, M. *,215 

Manilius, tribune, raises disturbances in the city by a 
new law, publishes a law to transfer tbe command 
of the Mithridatic war from Lucullus to Pompey, 
35 ; accused of corrnptiou, and defended by Cicero, 
37 

Manlius, raises an army for the service of Catiline, 48 ; 

declai-ed a public enemy, 52 
Manly gown, at what age given, &c. 4 
Marcellinus, consul, a 6rm opposer of tlie triumvirate, 
treats Pompey rouglily, 121 ; endeuvoufs to alarm 
the city with the danger of his power, 129 
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MarcelluB, M., consul, Caesar’s groat enemy, moves 
the senate for several decrees against him, 165 ; 
pardoned by Cicsar after the battle of Pharsalia, 
200; stabbed by ids friend and client Magius, 208 ; 
his character, 209 

Marcellns, C., consul, moves for a successor to Caesar, 
opposed by Pauli us, his colleague, uud Curio, the 
tribune, 167 

Marius, his behaviour in the Marsic war, 6; endea¬ 
vours to get the command of the Mithridaticwvar 
transferred from Sylla to himself, forced to fly, 
plunges himself into the marshes, where ho is dis¬ 
covered and preserved by the people of Mintiimum, 
transports himself to Africa, 7 ; the story of the 
Gallic soldier sent to kill him thought fabulous, n. 
ib.; is recalled uud enters Rome, exercises great 
cruelties, ib.; his death and character, ib.; his 
remains thrown into the river Anio by Sylla, 15 
Marius, the son, besieged iu Praaneste, puts an end to 
his own life, 9 A 

Marsic war, called the Italic and Social, some account 
of it, 5 

Manillus and Caeselius, deposed the tribunate by 
Ca'sar, 017 

Matins, an intimate friend of Caesar, laments his death, 
230; undertakes the management of Octavius’ 
shows iu honour of Ca;sar, 232; vindicates his con¬ 
duct in a letter to Cicero, 233 ; his character, n. ^ 
234 

Memmins, C., informs the senate of a strange contract 
among the consular candidates, 13!) 

Menippus, of Stratonica, an Asiatic orator, accompanies 
(!jrcro in his tnivels, 13 

Morula, of Anagnia, erects a statue to Clodius, 96 
Mcssala, P, Valerius, his eharaetcr, n. ’, 2t!5 
Metellus, subdues Crete, 20 ; baffled by Sertorius, ih.; 
hinders the people from passing joidgmcnt on Uabi- 
rius, 46 

Metellus, Q. Nepos, tribune, will not suffer Cicero to 
speak to the people on haying down the consulship, 
63; supported by (juisar against Cicero, 64 ; sus¬ 
pended from his offlee, ib. ; flics to Pompey, ib. ; 
elected consul, promises to promote Cirero’s resto¬ 
ration, 101 ; acts a double part, 10)1; consents at 
last to Cicero's return, ib.; attacked by Clodius’s 
mob, 112; endeavours to screen Clodius from a 
trial, 117 ; makes his jjeace with Cicero, and sets 
out for Spain, 119; endcavmirs to hinder Cassar 
from seizing the public treasure, 182 
Metellus, Q. Caa-ilius, consul, his character, 75 ; com¬ 
mitted to prison by Klavius the tribune, ib.; declares 
his abhorrence of Clodius's adoption, 77 ; dies sud¬ 
denly, 8up[>osed to be poisoned, 87 
Milo, tribune, impeaches Clodius, 107 ; buys gladiators 
to defend himself against him, ib.; endeavours to 
bring him to a trial, 117 ; is impeached by him, 
120; marries Pausta, the daughter of Sylla, 134 ; 
kills Clodius, 148; is defended by Cicero, 150; 
banished, 151 ; his death and character, 187 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, his character, makes war 
upon the Romans, 6; conquers Athens, 8 ; treats M. 
Aquilius with cruelty, 14; renews the war against 
Rome, 20; driven out of his kingdom of Pontus, 
36 ; his death, 63 

Mitylene, a city of Lesbos, destroyed by Q. Thurmus, 
restored by Pompey, 14 

Modena, sustained a memorable siego against Antony, 
272 

Molo, the Rhodian, a celebrated teacher of eloquence, 
gives lectures to Cicero, 8; the first who was ever 


permitted to speak to the Roman senate in Greek, 
10 

Mongault, Mr., his translation of the letters to Atti- 
cus commended, pre/". xv 

Mucia, the wife of L. Crassus, famous for a delicacy in 
the Latin tongue, 10 

Murena, L., consul elect, accused of bribery, defended 
by Cicero, 53 


Names of Roman families, an account of their origin, 2 
Ninuius, L., tribune, moves the senate to change their 
habit on Cicero's account, 89; makes a motion to 
recal him, 100 
Nomenclators, their office^ 22 


OnsimoNAt. crown, what, 314 

Octavius, called afterwards Augustus, bom in Cicero’s 
eonsiilship, 63; presented to Cicero by Hirtius and 
Pansa, 232 ; resolves to assert his rights against the 
advice of his mother, ib. ; makes a speech to the 
people from the rostra, ib.; exhibits public shows 
in honour of his uncle, ib.; thwarted in his preten¬ 
sions by Antony, 238 ; forms a design against 
Antony’s life, 245; raises forces, and promises to 
be governed by Cicero, ib.; espoused by the senate 
tipou the recommendation of Cicero, 2.51 ; marches 
out at the head of his army against Antony, 252 ; 
gains a complete victory over him, 272; su.speeted 
of the deaths of Hirtius and Pansa, 273 ; has an 
ovation decreed to him, 274 ; forms the design of 
arizing the cinpire, ib. ; demands the consulship, 
280; chosen consul with Q. Pedius, ib. ; seeks 
occasions of quarrelling with the senate and Cicero, 
ib. ; provides a law to bring to jnstic.'C all the con¬ 
spirators against (Vs;ir, 281 ; forms the league of 
tile second triumvirate with Antony and licpidus, 
289; his rcluctaui^c to sacrifice Cicero feigned and 
arlifieial, ib.; more cruel than his colleagues, a sum¬ 
mary viqyv of his condurt from the time of Caesar’s 
death, 290 

Octavius, Cn., deposes Cinna, and is killed, 7 
Orator, his profession wliat, 6 ; not mercenary, paid 
witli the puhlic honours and preferments, 16 
Oratory of Rome sank with its liberty, 301 ; a false 
species of it supported by tho aiitliority of I’liny, ib. 
Oratory .and poetry nearly allied, 300 
Orestinus, 1.. Mucins, the tribune, hinders the pro- 
miilg.atioti of a law against bribery, 40; joins with 
tlic enemies of Cicero after having been defended 
by him, ib. 

Osaces, tho Parthian leader, mortally wounded, 160 
Olbo, L., publishes a law for assigning separate seats 
in the theatres to the knights, 34 ; his appearance 
in tho theatre occasions a riot, 45 


Pamsa, consul, brought entirely into Cicero’s views, 
249 ; lays Brutus’s letters before the senate, 256 ; 
opposes Cicero’s motion in favour of C. Cassius, 
260 ; recommends pnnifle measures, and a second 
embassy to Antony, 261; marches with bis army 
against Antony, 262; engages with him, 270 ; his 
death and character, 273 
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PapiriuB Pmta(, an eminent wit, and correspondent of 
Cicero, 161 

Papins, C., publishes a law to oblige all strangers to 
quit the city, .39 

Partisans pass the Euphrates, 157; block up C. Cassius 
in Antioch,butare routed by him in their retreat, 160 
Patricians, the proper notions of tlicin, n. 40 
Paullus li. ^niilius, consul, bribed by Caisar, 167 
Pedius, Q., consul, shocked by the terrors of the pro¬ 
scription, dies suddenly, 289 
Peripatetics, why so called; their doctrines the same 
with those of the Old Academy, 302 
Perperna, Lieutenant to Sertorius, whom he kills by 
treachery, and usurps his place, is taken prisoner, 
and put to death by Pompey, 20 * 

PetreiuB urges Antony to tigjit with Catiline, destroys 
Catiline and his whole army, 61 
PlinfdriiB, the Epicurean, one of Cicero’s first masters 
in ]>hil(lsopliy. Ft 

Phiiippus, sent ambassador to Antony, 251; returns 
with Antony’s answer, 2.'t3 
Pliilo, an eminent Ai'adcmic, m.aster to Cicero, 8. 
Pindenissum, besieged and taken by Cicero, 161 
Pisidiaiis, fainuiis for divining by auspices, «. *, 308 
I’iso, Cn., obtains the government of Spain, enters into 
I an engi^cmcut against the state with Cuisar, is killed, 
37 

i I’iso, C., defended by Cicero, and ac<)uittcd, ,54 
|! Piso, M. Pupius, consul, a favourer of 1’. Clodius, his 
j cliaractcr, 71 

Piso, I,, fkilpiirnius, elected consul, father-in-law to 
I Cirsar, gives Cicero marks of his eonlidcnce, 88 ; 
j joins with CUodiiis against him, his character, ib. ; 

,1 is solicited bv Cicero to espouse his cause, but 

excuses himself, 89 ; declares his resolution to sup¬ 
port Clodius, 91; boasts that he was cousin to 
Ccthcgus, 94 ; fights for Clodius against Pompey, 
101 ; obtains tlio province of Macedonia, 10,5; re. 
called from it by tlie senate, 1:17 : returns to Uoine, 
130; roughly treated liy Ciecro in an invective 
speech, 131 ; cliosen censor with Appiiis, 16.') ; sent 
anilaissador to Antony, 2')] ; icluriis, 2.'>3 
Piso, Cicero’s son-in-law, zealously devoted to him, 
102; Jus death and character, 110 
Piso, Cn., a young nobleniaii, eliarges Pompey with 
many crimes against tlie state, 129 
I’laneiuB, Cn., qua:stor of Maredonia, rtjqpives Cicero 
at Dyrrhaehium, and conducts him to Tlicssalotiica, 
98; is defended by him, 140 
Phmeus, proconsul of Gaul, reconimciids a jicaco with 
Antony, 265 ; makes strong professions of his fidelity 
to tlie republic, 266; ]>asses the Kbone -witb Ids 
army, 267 ; sends repeated .assurances to Cicero of 
his resolution to oiipress Autony,274 ; receives intel- 
ligonco of Lepidus’s treachery, 278 ; joins with D. 
lirntns, ib. ; deserts liiiu, and goes over to Lepidus 
and Antony, 281 

Pluto, the first master of the Ae.ademy, did not adhere to 
the Socnatic method, whlcdi Ids followers deserted, 302 
Pliny, his letters eonijiarcd witli Cicero’s, 299; his jiaiie- 
gyric falsely reckoned the standard of eloquence, 301 
Plotius, first opened a Latin school at Home, 3 
Plutarch mentions some prodigies at Cicero’s birth, 1 ; 
loves to introduce them into history, ib.; a cliarac- 
tcr of him as a writer on Homan affaira, pref. xii 
Pollio promises Cicero to defend the liberty of tlio 
republic, 267 ; rei)eatstho same promises, 274 ; joins 
witli Antony and Lepidus, 281 
Pompeius, Cn. Strabo, consul, father of Pompey the 
Great, 6 


_ i - _ 

Pompeius, Cn., joins Syllawith three legions, 9 ; sends 
Carho’s hetid to Sylka, ib. ; returns victorious from 
Africa, saluted by Sylla with tlie title of Magiins, 
demands a triumph against Sylla’s will, triumphs to 
the joy of the people, tho first of the equestrian 
order who had received that honour, his triumphal 
car drawn by clcpliants, 14 ; joins with Q. Catulus 
in tho war against M. Lepidus, orders M. Brutus 
to bo killed, 15 ; joined with Q. Metellns in the 
war against Sertorius, 20; orders Perperna to bo 
killed, and his papers to be burnt, triumphs a second 
time, though still a private citizen, is elected consul 
in his absence, and heforo the consular age, 21 ; 
restores tho tribnnitian power, 31 ; a great dissem¬ 
bler, 34 ; finishes the war against the pirates in four 
meiiths, ib. ; obtains tho command of tho Mithri- 
dalic war by tho Manilinn law, 36 ; finishes tho 
piratic and Milliridatic wars, and obtains a thanks¬ 
giving of ten days, 63 ; returns to Home, slights 
tho opportunity ^ making himself master of tho 
lepnbiic, 71 ; an account of his conquests and 
hmioiii's, ib.; bis cautions laOiavionr, 72 ; c.alled in 
raillciy Cniens Cicero, makes 1.. Afraiiins consul 
against tho inclination of the city, ib. ; bis triumph, 
73 ; solicits the ratification of bis acts and an agra¬ 
rian law, 7.5 ; secretly assists Clodius against Cicero, 
76 ; enters into a league witli Ciesar and Crassus, 

78 ; jircsidcs at tlio ratification of Clodius’s adop¬ 
tion, 80 ; loses the affections of tlio public, 84 ; his 
mistaken policy in entering into the triumvirate, 85; 
gives Cbccro tlie strongest assniaiiccs of his protec¬ 
tion, 87 ; is admonished to guard against C'iccro, 
retiics to his Alban vilka, 91 ; receives Cicero’s 
friends coldly, who came to implore his protection, 
ib.; refuses his assistance to Cicero iiinisclf, ib. ; 
is iiisiiltcd by Clodius, thinks of recalling Cicero, 
100 ; shuts himjelf up in his lionsc, ib.; is besieged 
by Damio, one of Clodiiis’s ficejlmen, ili. ; proposes 
to local Cicero by a law of the people, ICC ; renews 
the same motion in the senate, 108 ; leeonimcnds 
it to the people, 109 ; has the administration of 
the cqni and previsions of tho empire granted to him 
at Cicero’s motion, 112; is desirous to obtain tho 
commission for restoring king Ptolemy, 119 ; speaks 
in defence of Milo, 121 ; is ronglily handled by 
liibnlus, Curio, Favonius, and C. Cato, joins with 
Cicero against tlicm, ib.; reconciled to Crassus by 
Ciesiir, and extorts the consulship from L. Domitius 
Ahcnobarbiis, 129 ; opens his new theatre, 131 ; 
and exliibits must magnificent shows in it, ib. ; niges 
Cicero to liefend (iiibiniiis, 142 ; concerned for the 
death of liis wife Julia, 144 ; declared tho single 
r.onsnl, ami publishes several new law:B, 149 ; ruins 
, Alilo, 150; marries Comeli.a, preserves Scipio from 
an iiii])rarhnicnt, treats Nypsanis with inhumanity, 
152 ; defends Bursa, ib. ; preiiarcs an inscrijition 
for his temple of Venus, 153; ready to break with 
Caisar, ib.; extorts large sums from king Ario- 
harzancs, 159 ; bis constitution peculiarly subject 
to fi vers, 168 ; was publicly prayed for by all tbo 
towns of Italy, ib.; coiifcis witb Cicero, 1 70 ; averse 
to an accummodution with C.sisar, ih.; secures 
Caisar’s gladiators at Capua, 173*; dissembles his 
design of quitting Italy, 175 ; his mistake in leaving 
the public treasure at Homo a prey to Caisw, 182 ; 
his management censured by Cicero, 185, 186 ; the 
difficult part which he had to act, 79 ; liis conduct 
rnmpared with Ca-sar's, 188; is defeated at Pharsalia, 

189 ; his death and character, 190 
Pompey tho son, attempts to kill Cicero, 189 ; Sextus 
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and CiUDusput to flight by Catsar, 212 ; Sextus sends 
proposals of an accommodation to the consuls, 240 
Pontinitts, O., triumphs over the Allobrogcs, 144 
Popilius, I.eanas, preserved by Cicero in a capital cause, 
is sent by Antony to kill him, 290; he cuts off his 
head and hands, carries them to Antony, and is re¬ 
warded for it, 291 

Porcia, Cato’s daughter, Bibnlus’s widow, married to 
Brutus, 208 ; dies before him of a lingering illness, 
276 

Posidonius, a learned Stoic, master and friend of Cicero, 
13; a reflection on the story of his stoical fortitude, 
n. ib. 

Prsstorship, some account of it, 35 
Priests, called together to determine the affair of 
Cicero’s house, 114; the judges in all cases relating 
to religion, of the first nobility, 307 
Procilius, tribune, condemned for killings citizen, 140 
Prodigies, that preceded Catiline’s conspiracy, 40; a 
statue of Romulus and Reinus^triick with lightning, 
Cicero’s and Virgil’s description of it, n. ib. ; the 
story of a prodigy contrived by Cicero and Terontia, 
57 ; prodigies preceding tho death of Ctesar, 220 
Proscription of citizens, first invented by Sylla, 9 
Provinces, tho government of them eagerly desired by 
the nobility, 163; theiroppressive manner of govern¬ 
ing them, ib. 

Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, deposed by Clodius’s liiw, 
puts an end to his life, 95 

Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, solicits to be restored to his 
kingdom by a Roman army, 119 
Puteoii, tlie must celebrated port of Italy, 19 


Q. 

QnsKSTOKs, tho nature of tlic office., tho first 8tc]> to 
the public honours, gives un admission into the 
senate, 17, 22 

Quinctius, L. a turbulent tribune, endeavours to got the 
acts of Sylla roversoii, 1.9 

Quinctius, P., defended by Cicero, 11 


R. 

Rabirius, C. accused by T. Labienus, 45 ; defended 
by Cicero, 46 

Rabirius, Posthumus, defended by Cicero, 143 

Racilius, tribune, moves for tlie impeachment of Ciodiiis, 

Rebilus, C. Caninius, named consul by Cicsai' for a 
few hours, 216 

Religion of ohl Rome, an*engine of state, a summary 
account of it, 307 ; its constitution contrived to sup¬ 
port tho interests of the senate, ib. 

Religion, natural, tho most perfect scheme of it does 
not supersede, but demonstrate the bench t of a divine 
revelation, 310, n. ^ 

Romans, exact in the education of their children, 3 ; a 
summai’y account of tlieir constitution and govern¬ 
ment, prey. xvi.; free from bribery, till after the 
times of tho Oracchi, pvef. xviii. ; tlicir corruption 
in the government of provinces, 23; used to give 
answers to foreigners in Latin, n .24 ; seldom used 
capital punishments, 58 

Roscius, a famed comedian, 11 ; his cause defended by 
Cicero, 16; a character of him by Cicero, his daily 
pay for acring, ib. 


Roscius, S. of Ameria, accused of the murder of his 
father, defended by Cicero, and acquitted, 11 

Rufus, Q. Pompeius, banished fur the disorders of his 
tribunate. 152 

Rullus, P. ServiliuB, tribune, publishes an agrarian 
law, 43 ; opposed by Cicero, ib. 

Rutilius, coitsul, killed in the hlarsic war, 6 


8 . 

8ai.i.ust, the historian, turned out of tho senate by 
Appius tho censor, 166 ; bis account of Catiline’s 
conspiracy taken from Brutus’s Life of Cato, n. 

199 

Sanga, Q. Fabius, informs Cicero of tho practices of 
Catiline’s confedoratos with the Allobrogcs, 55 
SauffeiuE, M., one of Milo's conbdaiits, twice defended 
by Cicero, and acquitted, 151 
Scaptiiis, Bnitus’s agent in Cyprus; treated the Sala- 
minians with great cruelty, 159 ; deprived of his 
command there by Cicero, ib. 

Scievola, (J. Mucius, augur, the best lawyer and states¬ 
man of his time, takes Cicero under his protection, 

4 ; his house the oracle of tho city, 5; wrote an 
epigram in praise of Cicero’s poem on C. Mariirs, ib. i 
Scsevola, the high-priest, his singular probity, and skill I 
in tho law, 4 ; killed by Damasippus, 9 | 

Seipio, accused of bribery, but preserved from a trial | 
by Pompey, 152 ; procures a decree for the dismis¬ 
sion of Cmsar’s army, 171' | 

Senators not held complete till enrolled in tho list of i 
the censors, 17 ; the vacancies supplied yearly by j 
tlie quipstors, ib. j 

■Seigius. M., a le.ader of the mob under Clodius, 112 
•Serr.inus, tribune, hinders the decree for Cicero’s 
restoration, opposes the decree for i-cstoring Cicero’s 
house, 110 

Sertorius maintains a war of eight years .against the 
whole force of Rome, 20 ; his character and death, 
ib. 

Herviliu, Brutus’s mother, her character, 237 
Servili'is prevails with Metellus to drop his opposition 
to {.bceio’s return, 108 

iServilius, P. an affected riv.al of Ciicero, his clianveter, jj 
268 j 

Sexlius, 1*.^quaestor, joins with Pctreiusiii utging C. ] 
Antony to a battle with Catiline, 61 ; when tribune, | 
proeiires Csfisar’s consent to Cicero’s restoration, j 

103; left for dead in the forum by Clodius, 106 ; I 
accused by M. Tullius Albinovanus, and defended 1 
by Cicero, 1 23 j 

Shows and public games, magniHecnt and expensive, 32 
Sica cniertaius Cicero in his exile, 96 I 

Sicilians, made citizens of Rome by Antony, ‘234 
Sicily, the first province of Romo, 18 ; the granary of i 
the republic, ib.; famous for its school of eloquence, 
ib. 

Sieinius, a fltetious tribune, his jest upon the consuls 
Cn. Octavius and C. Scrihonius Curio, raises a sedi¬ 
tion, is slain by the contrivance of Curio, 17 
Silttuus, consul elect, gives the first vote for putting 
Catiline’s accomplices to death, 68 
Socrates, banished physics out of philosophy, and 
applied it to morality, his method of inculcating his 
notions, 302 

Sosigenes, an astronomer, employed by Csesar to reform 
tlie calendar, 202 

SpartacuB, general of tho gladiators in the Servile War, 
killed at the head of his troops, 20 
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Speech of J. Cesar on Catiline’s accomplices, 58 ; of 
M. Cato, 60 

Speeches of Cicero: for Roscius Araerinus, 11 ; for Ros¬ 
cius the comedian, 16; against Cajcilius and Verrcs, 
23 ; for Fontcius, 33 ; for the Maniliaii law, 36; 
for Cluentiiis, 37 ; for Oallius, 40; against the 
Agi-arian law, 43 ; on the tumult about Otho, 45 ; 
to the sons of tho proscribed, ib.; for Rabirius, 46 ; 
against Catiline, Hrst, 49 ; second, 50: third, 56 ; 
fourth, 58; for Murena, 53; for Sylla, 67 ; for 
FInecus, 82 ; to tho senate upon his restoration, 111; 
to the people, ib. ; for the restitution of his house, 
114 ; for Sextius, 123 ;-for Ualbus, 127 ; for Csslius, 
128; against Piso, 131; for Planciiis, 140; for 
Raliirius Posthumua, 14.3 ; for Milo, 151 ; fur Mar- 
cellus, 201 ; for Ligarius, 202 ; for king Deiotariis, 
215 ; his Orst Philippic, 243 ; tho second, 244 ; the 
tliird,24R; the fourth, ib. ; tliehfth, 249 ; the sixth, 
251 ; tho seventh, 252 ; tho eighth, ib. ; the ninth, 
254; the tenth, 256; the clevenlli, 259; the twelfth, 
261 ; the thirteenth, 264 ; the fourteenth, 271 
Speusi)ipus, Plato’s nephew and successor in tho Aca¬ 
demy, 302 

Stoics, held the soul to bo a subtle fiery substanco, 
subsisting after tho body, but not eternally, 306 ; 
believed the reality of divination, 307 
Suliiicius, Servius, desires a conference with Cicero, 
184 ; sent ambassador to Antony, 251 ; dies on his 
journey, 253 ; has a statue, &c. decreed to him b 3 i 
Cicero, 255 ; his character, ib. ; a story of his skill 
in the law, erroneously reckoned among Cajsar’s 
conspirators by Catrou and Roiiille, n. 255 
Supper, the groat meal of tho Romans, 293 
Sylla, P. tWn., convicted of liribcry, and forfeits the 
consulship ; accused of conspiring with Catiline, de¬ 
fended by Cicero, and acquitted, 67 
•Sylla, li. Cornelius, his behaviour in the Mareic war, 
6 ; obtains the consulship, the province of Asia, the 
cuinmaud of flie Mithridatic war, 7 ; drives C. Miu 
riiis out of Rome, ib.; recovers (iroeee and Asia 
from Mithridates, declared a public enemy, makes 
peace with Mithridates, 8 ; brings the works of .Aris¬ 
totle into Italy, lands at Brundisiura, is joined by 
young Pompey, defeats Norbaniis, dr.iws Scipio’s 
army from him, 9 ; gives Seipio his life, ib. ; the 
inventor of a prose,ri))tiou, deprives J. Caisar of tho 
priesthood, ib.; unwillingly grants him his life, his 
prediction conccniing him, declared dictator, 10; 
makes great alteiations in tho state, distributes tiio 
confiscated lands among his soldiers, ib.; gives Pom¬ 
pey tho title of Magnus, is disgusted at Pompey’s 
demand of a triumph, 14; his death and charac¬ 
ter, ib. 

Syracuse and Messana refuse to join with tho other 
cities of Sicily in tho im|>oachtnont of Verrcs, 23 
Senate, had the solo prerogative of distributing the 
provinces, till Ctesar obtained them by agrant of the 
people, 86 

T. 

Tarquinius, his evidence against Crassus, voted to be 
false, 62 

Tcrentia, wife of Cicero, rich and noble, 18 ; jealous 
of Clodius’ sister, urges Cicero to give evidence 
against him, 70; dragged from the temple of Vesta 
by Clodius’s order, 94 ; boars tlio misfortunes of her 
family with great spirit, 101 ; offers her estate to 
sale to »upply their necessities, 102; meets Cicero at 
Brundisium, 170; divorced from him, 195; her 


character, 195 ; lived to a romarkable age, ». *■, 
196 

Theophrastus, his works brought into Italy by Sylla, 9 
Tbormus, Q., demolishes Mitylone, 14 
Tiburani, gives liost^es to Cicero, 161 
Tiro, Cicero’s favourite slave, some account of him, 
169 

Torquatus accuses P. Com. Sylla of conspiring with 
Catiline, 67 

Translations of the classic writers, how to be per¬ 
formed, pref. xii 

Travels of Cicero, the pattern of benehcial travel¬ 
ling, 13 

Trebatius recommended to Cmsar by Cicero, 136; 
his character, ib.; rallied by Cicero for turning 
Kpicurean, 1<56 

Trehonins, tribune, publislios a law for tho assign¬ 
ment of provinces for five years to the consuls, 132 ; 
■me of tho conspirators against Ctesar, his charac¬ 
ter, 220; goes to his government of Asia, 227 ; 
is taken bv surprise, and cruelly murdered by Dola- 
bella, 259 

Tribunes, tlicir power carried to the greatest excess 
by the Gracchi, pref. xviii.; abridged by Sylla, 
10 ; restored by Pompey, 31 ; the common tools of 
tlic ambitious, ib. 

Triurapbs, the nature and conditions of them, n. *, 
154 

Triumvirate, the first, by whom formed, and with 
what views, 78 ; second, tho place and manner, in 
wliich the tlivco cliiefs mot, 288 ; the conditions of 
tlioir union, they proscribe Cicero, with sixteen more, 
and aflerwaids tlirce hundred senators, and two 
thousand knights, 289 

Triumviri, or Treviri Monotales, wliat they were, n. *■, 
314 

Tiibcro, Q., persecutes Ligarius, 202 
Tullia, Cicero’s dau^tcr, when bora, 18 ; meets her 
father at Brundisium, 110; marries Crassipcs, 125; 
separated from him by divorce, and marries T)ola. 
holla, 104; divorced from llolabella, 190; her death 
and character, 204 ; a story of her body being found 
on the Appian-way, n. N 208 
Tullius, the name of Cicero’s family, its derivation, 2 
Tusciilan villa, prefcircd by Cicero to tlio rest of his 
villas, 38 

Tyrannio, a learned Greek entertained by Cicero, 125 

V. 

Varro, M. Tcrcntina, enters into a strict union with 
Cicero, his character, 195 

Viiri us, P., seizes Africa on tho part of tho ropitblic, 
192 

Vatinius, the tribune, Ctrsar’s creature, 79 ; heads 
Csssar’s moh against Ribulus, 80 ; attacks the house 
of Bibulus, 84 ; appears a witness agiunst P. Sextius, 
and is severely lashed by Cicero, 123; made pnetor, 
to the exclusion of M. Cato, I32; defended by 
Cicero, 141 ; his character, ib. 

Verres, C., prstor of Sicily, accused by Cicero of 
great oppression and cruelty, 23 ; is convicted and 
banished, 25; a specimen of his crimes, ib. ; his 
death, 31 

Vettiiis, the general of the Marsi, holds a conference 
with tho Roman consul, Cn. Pompeius, 6 
Vottius, L., accuses Casar of Catiline's plot, 66; is 
imprisoned and miserably used by him, 67; em¬ 
ployed by him to chaige Curio, &c., with a design 
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against Fompey’s life, 85 ; strangled by him in 
prison, ib. 

Victims in sacrificing fonnd sometimes without a heart 
or liver, how accounted for. n. 220 
Villas of the Koman generals used to be on hills, n. 
294 

Virgilius, C., refuses to admit Cicero into Sicily, 96 
Vomiting, immediately before and after dinner, a cub. 

tom among the Romans, n. 215 
Viilturciiis, one of Catiline’s conspirators, 55 ; gives 
evidence to the senate against his accomplices, ib. 


W. 

WsR, Marsic, otherwise called Tlalic, Social, a ; part 
of the education of the nobility, a fame in it the 


surest way to the highest honours, 6 ; tiie 8rst civil 
war among the Romans propoily so called, 7 ; Octa- 
vian, ib.; Servile, 20; Sertorian, ib.; Mitliridatic, 
36; Gallic, 7.") 

Witnesses in trials, a character of the Gallic, 33; and 
of the Grecian and Roman, n. 82 


X. 

Xonocles of Adramyttus, a rhetorician of Asia, attended 
Cicero in bis travels, 13 


Y. 

Ynait, Roman, an account of it, 201 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Thk principal design of the following attem])t, is to trace the conduct and inquiriMnto tlic character 
of Cicero. For tliis purpose the present Letters were preferred to those which are written to Atticus, as 
they show the author of them in a greater variety of connexions, and all'ord an opportunity of considering 
him in almost every possible point of view. 

This correspondence includes a period of about twenty years; commencing immediately after Cicero’s 
consulate, and ending a few months before his death. 





THE 


LETTERS 


OF 


M A R C U S TULLIUS CICERO 
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LETTER I.» 

To Pompey the Great, Jmperator^. 

Your letter to the senate afforded inex])ressible 
satisfaction, not only to myself, but to the public 
A II 6!>1 general; as the hopes it brought us of 
■ a peace are agreeable to those expecta¬ 
tions which, in full confidence of your superior 
abilities, 1 had always encouraged the world to 
entertain'. I must acquaint yon, however, that it 
entirely sunk the spirits of that party, who, from 

“ These letters are placed according to their supposed 
dates. The reader will And at the end an index, referring 
to the order in which they stand in the conimon editions. 

•> The title of Iniperator, during the times of thc'repub- 
lic, did not hear the least relation to that idea which is 
aflixed to it in modem language; but was merely honorary 
and occasional. It was conferred on the Roman generals 
by the acchtmations of their army in the field, after some 
signal advantage gained by their coiungc and conduct; and 
it was immediately dropped again ns soon as they entered 
into Romo. 

1 Pompey was at this time carrying on the war in Asia 
against Mithridates, king of Pontus; and the letter to 
which Ciooro alludes, prohdfbly brought an account of the 
progress of the campaign. Mithridates was a cruel hut 
brave prince, who had given omploymeut to the Roman 
arms for more than forty years. Pompey, however, had 
the good fortune to complete what Bylla and Lucullus, his 
predecessors in this command, were obliged to leave un&- 
■ nislied ; and he not only defeated Mithridates, but annexed 
to the Roman dominions all that part of . Asia which is 
between the Red, the Casjiian, and the Arabian seas.— 

I Plor. iU. 6. 


being formerly your declared enemies, have lately 
become your pretended friends ; as it utterly 
disappointed their most sanguine hopes 

Notwithstanding the letter which yon wrote to 
me by the same express discovered but very slight 
marks of your affection, yet 1 read it with pleasure. 
The truth is, 1 am always abundantly satisfied with 
the consciousness of having exerted my best 
offices towards my friends; and if they do not 
think proper to make me an equal return, I am 
well contented that the superiority should remain 
on my side. But if my utmost zeal for your 
interests has not been sufficient to unite you to 
mine, 1 doubt not that our co-operating together i 
upon the same patriot-principles, will be a means I 
of cementing us more strongly hereafter. In the | 
mean time, it would neither be agreeable to the | 
openness of my temper, nor to the freedom of that ] 
mutual friendship we profess, to conceal what 1 | 
thought wanting in your letter. I will acknow- ' 


<* It is doubtful to whom Cicero here alludes. Bome of 
the commentators suppose that be points at Luoulliu, who, 
as he hod been recalled from the command in which Pom¬ 
pey was now employed, wouldnot, it may well be imagined, 

he groatly pleased with the success of his rival_Others 

think that he had Ceesar in view: and what renders this 
conjecture extremely probable Is,that Cesar and Pompey, 
who had been long opposite in politics, were now, appa¬ 
rently, reconciled ; the former (for purposes which shall 
hermifter beexplained) falling in with that party who were 
for conferring the highest and most unconstitutional 
honours on the latter. 
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led^, then, that the public Bervices I performed 
during my late consulship, gave me reason to 
expect, from your attachment both to myself and 
to the commonwralth, that you would have sent 
me your congratulations ; and I am persuaded you 
would not have omitted them but from a tender¬ 
ness to certain persons'. Let me assure you, 
however, that what I have performed for the pre¬ 
servation of my country, has received the concurrent 
applauses of the whole world. You will find when 
you return hither, 1 conducted that important 
scene with so much spirit and policy, that you, 
like another Scipio, though far superior, indeed, to 
that hero in glory, will not refuse to admit me, 
like a second Lselius', and not much behind him, 
I trust, in wisdom, as the friend and associate of 
ybur private and public transactions. Farevaell. 


LETTER 11. 

% 

QuinUmrnJMetellus Celer*, Proconnulf to Cicero. 

Xlfi persuaded myself that our reconciliation 
and friendship was mutually sincere, 1 never ima- 
a u I should have had occasion to com¬ 

plain of being marked out in my absence 
as the object of your ridicule'*. For the same 
reason I was equally far from supposing that you 
would have acted with so much bitterness against ‘ 

c Cicero was advanced to the consular oflicc the year 
before tlie date of this letter; that is. An. tJrh. 6!SI. lie 
particularly alludes to the ]iart lie acted during his admi¬ 
nistration, with regard to the suppressing of Catiline's 
conspiracy. [See rent. P. j>. .136, and rem. *. ji. 3,16.] And ho 
had undoubtedly cause to complain of Pompey’s unex¬ 
pected coolness in the present instance: tho occasion 'of 
which seems to have liccn this. A very iiowerful party 
was now forming against Cicero by Cwsar and Mctclius 
the tribune ; and Pompey was considered ns a proper per¬ 
son to support their designs of destroying the great autho¬ 
rity which Cicero had lately acquired. It is highly 
jnobablc, therefore, from Pompey's reserve to our author, 
that he had received sonic overtures of this sort: and as 
he was jealous of every power that might obstruct his own, 
he was by no means disposed, it should seem, to advance 
Cicero's credit by gratifying him with those applauses 
which his conduct deserved..—Plut. in Vit. C'icer. 

f Scipio Africamis the younger, to whom Ciiero hero 
alludes, wasconsul in the year of Rome ; asbaliiis was 

in the year 612. The strict intimacy which subsisted 
between these distinguished Romans, is celebrated by seve¬ 
ral of thoclassic writers: blit Cicero has paid it the highest 
honours in his Dialogue upon Priendship, Scipio and 
Radius used to retire together from the business of the 
state, to a villa situated on the sea-shore, near Laurentum; 
where these illustrious friends did not tliink it beneath 
their characters to descend to tho humblest recreations. 
The virtm BeijnadiF el milit eaplentia Im-U. tho heroism 
of Scipio and the wisdom cf Lselius could unbend in gatlier- 
ing shells and pebbles on the coast; and ]ierhaps it is some 
evidence of their merit, that they were capable of being | 
thus easily diverted. Less virtuous minds generally have 
reoeurse to more agitated relaxations, and are seldom 
entertained without carrying their passions into their 
amusements.—Orat. proMurasn. 36; Ilor. Bat. II. 1. rer. 
72; Cic. Ue t)rat. ii. 6. 

g Quintus Metellus Celer exercised the office of praetor, 
the same year that Cicero was consul. Two years after the 
date of this letter, he was himself elected to Uiat supremo 
dignity: and Cicero speaks of his odiqjpistratlon with 
applause. He was at this time governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 
—Ad Att. 11.1. 

h The reader will find this explained by Cicero’s answer 
in the following letter. 


my relation Metellus', as to persecute him even to 
the loss of his fortunes and his dignities, merely 
for a single word. If the regard which is doe to 
his own character could not protect him from the 
unjust resentment of the senate, at least the zeal I 
have ever shown for the interests of that illustrious 
order, the services 1 have rendered the common¬ 
wealth, and the consideration which is owing to 
our hirthi, should have powerfully pleaded in his 
favour. But it has been his fate to be oppressed, 
as well as mine to be deserted, by those who ought 
to have treated us in a very different manner; and 
the honour of that important command with which 
I am invested, cannot secure me, it seems, from 
having cause to lament the indignities which are 
offered both to myself and to my family. Since 
the senate have shown themselves to be so little 
influenced by the dictates of equity, or those 
principles of moderation which distinguished oiir 
ancestors, it will be no wonder if they should find 
reason to repent of their conduct. But as to your¬ 
self, I repeat it again, I never had the least suspi¬ 
cion that you were capable of acting with so much 
inconstancy to me and mine. However, neither this 
dishonour which has been cast upon my family, 
nor any injuries which can be done to me in my 
own person, shall ever alienate my affections from" 
the republic. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Quintus Metellus Celer, Proconsul. 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you tell me 
that, “ you had persuaded yourself, you should 
A 11 691 h®''® occasion to complain of 

being marked, out as the subject of my 
railleries.” I must assure you, in return, that I 
do not well understand to what you allude. 1 
suspect, however, you may have been informed of 
a speech I lately made in the senate, wherein I 
took notice there was a considerable party amongst 

1 Tho IMII-Hon Iii'i-C hIIikIlhI to, is Quintus Mctollus C'/roi- 
iius Nepos at this timu a tribune of tho people. He had 
lately attempted to procure a law 11,r recalling Ponipey 
out of Asia: pretending that his presence was necessary 
in order to quiet the commotions in the republic. Rut liis 
real view w'as to destroy tlic great credit and aiitiiority 
wiiieli Citvro now possessed, by throwing the whole power 
into Pompey's hands. Cato, who was likewise tribune at 
the same time, most stremiouHly opposed this design of his 
colleague; and the contisits that arose lietween them, upon 
this occasion, were attended with great and dangerous 
disturbances. Metellus, however, lieing at length obliged 
to desist, retired in disgust with his complaints to Ponipey. 
After he had thus withdrawn himself, it was proposed, 
that tho censure of the senate sliould be passed ui>on his 
turbulent csindiict, as also that ho should be deposed from 
his office; and it was these proceedings, together with the 
part that Metellus (.’eler supposed Cicero to have borne in 
them, which occasioned tho warm remonstrances of the 
letter before us. Plutarch asserts it was owing to tlie pru¬ 
dence and moderation of Cato, that the motion against 
Metellus Nepos was not cnrribd. Biietonius, on the otiier 
hand, expressly says that he was actually suspended; and 
inde^ the following answer of Cicero renders it extremely 
probable that some decreeof thatkind had been voted.and 
afterwords repealed.—Plut. in VR. Caton.; Suet, in Vit. 
Jul. Cais. 10. 

J Vt'ithin tho space of twelve years, there had been no 
less than twelve of this family who were cither consuls, 
censora, or distinguished with the honours of a triumph.— 
Veil. Pat. U. 11. 
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US, who regretted that the commonwealth should 
have owed its preservation to my hands. I added, 
I confess, that, in compliance with the request 
“ of some of your relations, whose desires you 
could by no means refuse, you suppressed the 
applause with which you intended to have honoured 
me in that illustrious assembly.” I mentioned, at 
tlie same time, that “ we had shared between us the 
glory of having saved the republic: and that whilst 
1 was protecting Rome from the wicked designs 
of her intestine enemies, you were detending Italy 
from the open attacks and secret conspiracies of 
those who had meditated our general ruin. But 
that some of your family, nevertheless, had endea¬ 
voured to weaken this our illustrious association, 
and were unwilling you should make any return on 
jour part, for those high honours with which you 
bad been distinguished on mine.” As this was an 
open confession how muck I was mortified in not 
receiving the applause I expected, it raised a 
general smile in the house: not indeed at you, but 
at myself, for ingenuously acknowledging my disap¬ 
pointment. And surely what I thus said cannot 
but be considered as highly to your credit; since 
it was an evidence that, amidst the highest honours, 
I still tliought my glory incomplete, without the 
concurrence of your approbation. 

As to what you mention concerning a mutual 
affection, I know not what yon may esteem as rf 
mark of that disjiosition. But, according to my 
apprehension, it consists in an equal return of those 
good offices which one friend receives from another. 
If, as a proof of this gratitude on my part, I were 
to tell you that I gave up my pretensions to your 
present government, you might well suspect ray 
veracity. The truth is, I renounced it as being 
j inconsistent with that plan of conduct I had laid 
I down to myself*: and I find every day more and 
more reasion to be satisfied with having taken this 
resolution. But this, with strict sincerity, 1 can 
affirm, that I no sooner relinquished my claim to 
your province than 1 considered how to throw it 
into your hands. I need not mention the manage¬ 
ment which was employed in order to secure the 
lot in your favour ; but this much I will say, that 
1 hope you do not imagine the part my colleague 
acted in that affair was, in any of its circumstances, 
without ray privity and consent. Let me desire 
you to recollect with what expedition 1 assembled 
the senate immediately after the balloting was 
over, and how fully 1 sjioke upon that occasion in 
your ajiplause. Accordingly you then told me that 
1 had not only paid a high compliment to yourself, 
but at the same time cast a very severe reproach 


Cicero hero nlliiflcs to the resohition ho took of not 
nocepting any government at the expiration of his consu¬ 
lar office; a n-solntioli. It must be owned, worthy of a 
gonorniis and diHiuterestod patriot. Aocordinglj', in a 
speech wiiich Ijo made in tiio senate on tlic day of his 
inauguration, ho declared ho wotild receive no iionours at 
the close of his ministry whicli it was in the power of the 
tribunes to obstruct; anil indeed it was in their power 
to obstruct every honour the senate could decree. As the 
authority of these popular magistrates could thus disap¬ 
point the ambition of tlie consuls, it had often influenced 
them in the exercise of their fimctions. Hut by this self- 
denying renunciation which Cicero mode, he had nothing 
to hope from their favour, ot tofeor from their resentment: 
and consequently divested himself of every motive that 
could check a vigorous opposition to their factious mea¬ 
sures.—Orat. cent. Kull. 1. U. 


upon your colleagues. I will add, that so long as 
the decree shall subsist, which the senate passed 
at that juncture, there will not be wanting a public 
and conspicuous monument of my good offices 
towards you. Remember likewise the zeal with 
which I supported your interest in the senate; the 
encomiums with which I mentioned you in the ' 
assemblies of the people; and the affectionate letters , 
I wrote to you after your departure. And when 
you have laid these several circumstances together, 

1 may safely leave it to your own determination, 
whether your behaviour to me, upon your last 
return to Rome, was suitable to these instances of I 
my friendship. However, 1 know not what you : 
mean by our “ reconciiement: ” an expression, it ; 
should seem, which cannot, with any propriety, be | 
applied where there never was any formal rupture. ] 

With respect to your relation, whom I ought , 
not, you tell me, to have persecuted so severely in i 
resentment of a single expression, 1 have this to j 
say : In the first place, 1 liSost highly applaud the ' 
affectionate disposition you discover towards him : | 
and, in the next, I hope you would pardon me, if 
that duty which I owe my country, and to which | 
no man is more strongly devoted, had, at any time, ' 
obliged me to oppose bis measures. But if I have ‘ 
only defended myself against his most cruel attacks, ; 
have you not reason to be satisfied that I never 
once troubled you with my complaints ? On the i 
contrary, when I perceived he was collecting the i 
whole force of his tribunitial power in order to | 
oppress me, I contented myself with endeavouring i 
to divert him from his unjust purpose, by applying i 
to your wife' aud sister"*; as the latter had often | 
indeed, in consideration of my connexions with 
Pompey, exerted her good offices in my behalf. 
Nevertheless (ai»d t am sure you are no stranger 
to the truth of what 1 am going to say) upon ! 
laying down my consular office, he prevented me 
from making the usual speech to the people: and | 
thus, what had never been denied to the lowest and 
most worthless of our magistrates, he most injuri- : 
onsly refused to a consul who had preserved the 
liberties of his country. This insult, however, 
proved greatly to my honour; for, as he would | 
only suffer me to take the oath", I pronounced the i 
sincerest and most glorious of asseverations with ; 
an uncommon exertion of voice ; and the whole ! 
assembly of the people as loudly called the gods to ; 
witness, that what I had sworn was most religi- ' 
onsly true". But though I received this signal > 
affront from your cousin, yet 1 had the very same I 
day sent an amicable message to him by our com- ' 

> Bister to Clodius: a woman of most abandoned lewd- [ 
nosa, and suspocted of having poisoned Metellus, who died 
ill (iy4, a few years after this letter was written.—Cicero, 
who attended him in his iiuit moments, represents them as 
truly licniir. Metellus saw tlie approaches of death with- | 
out the least concern upon his own account, and only 
lamented that lie should lose his life at n time when his 
friend and his country would liavo most occasion for his ; 
services.—Pro Coclio, 24. ” ‘ 

"> Miicia; she was married to Pompey, hut aftewards 
divorced from him on occasion of her gallantries with Ce^or. I 
—Ad Att. i. 12; Pint, in Vit. Pomp. 

" The consuls at the expiration of their office, took an | 
oath that tf^ had faithfully and zealously discharged 
their truBt--^anutiuB. 

® Cicero did not confino himself to the ustuil terms of 
the oath : but swore that he hod preserved lloiiie and the 
republic from destruction.—Pint, in Vit. CTcer. 
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mon friends, with the hopes of persuading him 
into a better temper. The answer he returned was, 
that all applications of this kind were now too late. 
He had, indeed, asserted, some days before, in a 
speech which he made in a geneigal assembly of the 
people, that the man who had punished others 
without suffering them to be heard r, ought to be 
denied the privilege of being heard in his turn." 
Excellent and judicious patriot indeed! to main¬ 
tain that the same punishment which had been 
decreed, and with the approbation too of every 
honest man in Rome, to those rebels and incen¬ 
diaries who had attempted to invdlve their country 
in the most dreadful calamities, was due to him 
who had preserved the senate, the city, and all 
Italy in general from destruction. These were the 
provocations that induced me to oppose your 
cousin openly and before his face ; aud accordingly 
in a debate on the first of January concerning the 
state of the republic, I thought proper to let him 
see that he had declared war against a man who 
did not want resolution to return his attack. In a 
speech which he made a few days afterwards, he 
was pleased to throw out several menacing expres¬ 
sions against me ; and it was evidently his deter¬ 
mined purpose to effect my ruin, not by bringing 
my actions to a fair and impartial trial, but by the 
most illegal methods of violence. Had 1 not acted 
then with spirit in opposition to his ill-considered 
measures, would not the world have thought (and 
thought too with reason) that the courage 1 exerted 
in my consulate was merely accidental, and not the 
result of a steady and rational fortitude? If you 
are ignorant of these instances of your cousin’s 
deportment, he has concealed a very material 
article of his conduct. On the other hand, if he 
apprised you of them, you hrve reason to look 
upon me as having acted with great temper and 
forbearance in never interrupting you with my 
expostulations. In a word, yon will find my com¬ 
plaint against him was not founded on a single 
expression, as you call it, but on a continued series 
of malevolence. Let me now, therefore, show yon 
that my conduct in return was influenced by prin¬ 
ciples of the greatest good-nature : if good-nature 
it may be deemed, not to exert a proper resent¬ 
ment against injuries of so atrocious a kind. The 
truth is, I never once made a motion in the senate 
to his prejudice ; on the contrary, as often as any 
question arose in which he was concerned, 1 always 
voted on the most favourable side. 1 will add 
P Tlic principal conspirators concerned with Catiline 
being taken into custody, Cicero con vened thesenate; wlien 
It was debated in what manner to proceed against the pri¬ 
soners, Kilanus, the consul-elect, advised that they should 
all be put to death. Hut this was against an express law, 
which prohibitcil the taking away the life of tmy citizen 
without a formal process. The proposal of Kilaniis was 
opposed by Caisar, as being a stretch of the senate's power 
which might be productive of very dangerous consirquences 
in a free state. It was bis opinion, therefore, that the 
estates of the conspirators should bo confisvated, and their 
persons closely imprisoned. Cicero, as Ur. Middleton 
observes, delivered his sentiments with all the skill both 
of the orator and the statesman; and while he seemed to 
show a perfect neutrality, and to givoequol commendation 
to both the opinions, was artfully labouring to turn the 
scale in favour of Silonos’s, which he considered as a ne¬ 
cessary example of severity in the present circumstances 
of the republic. A vote accordingly passed that the con¬ 
spirators should suffer death ; which Cicero immediately 
put in execution.—Life of Cio. p. SS—St; see rem. *, p. 33B. ' 


(though it is a circumstance, indeed, in which I 
ought not to have concerned myself) that 1 was so 
far from being displeased with the decree which 
passed in his favour, that, in consideration of his 
being related to you, I actually promoted it to the 
utmost of my power. 

Thus you see that, far from being the aggressor, 

1 have only acted a defensive part. Nor have I, 
as you accuse me, betrayed a capricious disposition 
with regard to yourself: on the contrary, notwith¬ 
standing your failure in some amicable oflices on 
your side, 1 have still preserved the same unvaria¬ 
ble sentiments of friendship on mine. Even at this 
very instant when 1 have before me, 1 had almost 
culled it your threatening letter, yet I will tell you 
that 1 not only excuse, but highly applaud the 
generous warmth yon express in your cousin's 
belialf; as I know, by what passes in my own 
breast, the wonderful force of family affection. I 
hope then you will judge of my resentment with ■ 
the same candour, and acknowledge that if, with¬ 
out the least provocation on my part, I have been 
most cruelly and outrageously treated, by any of 
your relations, 1 had a right, I will not only say to 
defend myself, but to be supported in that defence 
if it were necessary, even by your whole army. 
Believe me, 1 have ever been desirous of making 
you my friend ; as I liave endeavoured to convince 
you, upon all occasions, that 1 was entirely yours ; 
sentiments which 1 still retain, and shall continue, 
to retain just as long as you desire. To say nil in 
one word, I am much more disposed to sacrifice 
my resentment against your cousin to my friend¬ 
ship towards yourself, than to suffer the former, 
in any degree, to impair our mutual affection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Caiux Antonins, Imperator s. 

1 HAD determined not to trouble you with my 
letters, unless of the recommendatory kind : not 
A u 691 ****** * ****** fo expect my solicita¬ 

tions would have much weight with you ; 
but as being unwilling it should appear to tliose 
who might apply for them, that any coolness had 
arisen between us. However, as our common 
friend Attiens, who has been a particular witness 
of the warmth with which 1 have ever promoted 
your interest, is coming into your province, I can¬ 
not forbear conveying a letter to you by his hand; 
especially as he very strongly importuned me for 
that purpose. 

Were I to claim even your highest services, the 
demand could by no means be thought unreason¬ 
able, after having contributed everything on my 
part for the advancement of your ease, your inte¬ 
rest, and your honours'. But I may safely appeal 
to your own conscience, whether you have ever 
made me the least return ; so far from it, indeed, 
that 1 have heard (for I dare not say I have been 
•1 The person to whom this letter is addressed, was 
uncle to the celebrated Mark Antony. Ho hod been consul 
the year before with Cicero, and was-now governor of 
Mace<Ionia. 

The consuls, at tho expiration of their office, used to 
draw lots to which of the provinces they should respeot- 
ively succeed a.sgovemors. This which Antonius possessed, 
one of the most desirable in all the Roman empire, having 
fallen to Cicero, he resigned it to his cmlleague. 
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informed*, as it is an expression, it seems, whieh 
you frequently, though, I am sure, injuriously, 
object to me,) I have heard then that you have 
intimated something as if—but I leave it to Atticus 
to tell you the rest: as the report* has given him 
no less concern than it gave myself. In the mean 
time, 1 will only say, that the senate and the whole 
Roman people have been witnesses of that uncom¬ 
mon zeal with which I have entered into yoiir 
interest. What sentiments of gratitude this has 
impressed upon your mind, you yourself are the 
best judge; how much you owe me in consequence 
of it, let others determine. It was friendship that 
first engaged my good offices in your favour; and 
I afterwards was induced to continue them metely 
from a principle of constancy. But, Imlieve me, 
your present” affairs require a much larger propor¬ 
tion of my zeal and pains : the utmost exertion of 
which shall not be wanting, j*rovided> I may have 
reason to think that they are not entirely thrown 
away. For I shall never be so absurdly officious, 
as to employ them where they are not acceptable. 
Atticus will inform you in what particular instances 
you may, probably, have occasion for my good 
oflSces: in the meanwhile, I very warmly recom- 

" This alliKles to im cximission whiuh Cicero hart often 
occasion to eninloy in the aifair of Catiline’s (joiispirncy. 
As his principal intoUiffcnce arose |froni some of the con¬ 
spirators them selves, whocominunicahid to him, from time 
to time, the dcsi)(ns of thoir associates, ho was obligiHl th 
conceal the authors of thests discoveries: and, therefore, 
in laying his allegations before the s<mato or the pwiple. he 
was under the necessity of speaking only in gnuerul terms, 
and of assuring them that he had been in/onned of the 
partiiailar articU'S he mentioned. Hut though the event 
proved that his informiitions were true; yet, in general, 
this mcthml of lusmsation was extrcmirty odious, and of 
dangerous example. Cicero’s enemies, therefore, did not 
fail to hike advantage of this popular objection, and were 
perpetually repeating tlio phrase, / nm informed^ wiitm- 
ever they were disiK)sed t<» reproach liis condu<ft in this 
transaction.—See Mongault, rem. l!>, on tlie Ihth letter 
of the first book to Atticus; Plut. in Vit. Cicer.; Huilust; 
Dcclam. in Cicer. 2. 

* This report was of a very unfavourable kind indeed: 
for it cliargcd Ciwro with having a sliaro in the money 
which Antonins raised b,Y his exactions on the unhappy 
people of his province. The ver.v judicious Vriajcli trans¬ 
lator of the epistles to Attiens, seems to imagine there was 
some foundation for this rejwrt; as lie tliinks it probable 
that Antonins had agreed to pay Cieero a certain sum in 
consideration of his having rcliniiuishcd to liim tlio govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia: but this is a conjecture altogether 
unsupiKirted by any evidonee. Thus much, however, is 
certain ; in the first place, tliat Ci<s*ro had some demands 
upon Antonias, of a nature which he did not clioose should 
ho known; as, whenever ho hints at tliem to Atticus, it is 
always in a very dark and enigmutical manner: and, in 
the next place, that be sacrificed his own judgment and 
the good opinion of the world, in order to siippurt Anto¬ 
nins in his present government. From which facts the 
reader is loft to draw the cnnclusion that he shall judge 
reasonable.—Ad Att. xU. 1.3, lA fiee tlie following remark. 

” Fomiiey had declared his intentinns of very strenu¬ 
ously Insisting that Antonins should be rcciUled from his 
government, in order to give an account of his administra¬ 
tion : which, it seems, had been extremely oppressive. It 
was upon this occasion that Cicero promised him bis ser¬ 
vice: and it seems, by the following letter, that he kept 
bis word. But if he had not, his honour, perhaps, would 
not have been the more questionable: for it appeiu's, from 
a letter to Atticus, that Cieero could not undertake the 
defence of Antonins without suffering in the opinion, not 
only of tlie populace, but of every wortliy man in Home.— 
Ad Att. L 12. See rent. > on the following letter. 


mend him to yours. I am well persuaded, indeed, 
that his own interest with you is his best advocate : 
however, if you have any remaining affection for 
me, let me entreat you to show it (and it is the 
most 'obliging manner in which you can show it) 
by your serview lift my friend. ’Farewell c' 


„ LETTER V. 

. To Publius Sestius, Quastor*. 

I coui.D* scarce credit your freedtnan Decius, 
as highly as I tl\ink of his fidelity and attachment 
A ti 692 . iitsrest, when he requested me, 

‘in your nanne, to nse my endeavours that 
you may not at present be recalled. Remembering, 
indeed, the very different strain in which all the 
letters I bad before received from you were written, 
I could not easily be induced to think that yon had 
so greatly altered your mind. But after Cornelia’s 
visit to my wife, and the discourse which I had my¬ 
self with Cornelius, 1 could no longer doubt of this 
change in your inclinations : and accordingly 1 
never failed to alteud in your behalf, at every sub¬ 
sequent meeting of the senate. The question, 
however, did not come on till January last, when 
we carritA it without much opposition; though 
1 found some difficulty in persuading Quintus 
Fusins”', and the rest of your friends, to whom you 
had written upon this subject, to believe me rather 
than your own letters. 

I had not agreed with Crassus fop his house, 
when you wished me joy of the purchase ; but I 
was so much encouraged by your congratulations, 
that 1 soon atterwards bought it at thirty-five liuu- 
dred thousand sesterces*. I am now, therefore, so 

V Every pro(HiiiHul%nr g<ivorin>r of a province, had n 
under him. who acted as a sort of puymaatci* 
general to the provincial forecH, and ns Kujicrintoudant 
likewise of the public revenues. S(*stius was at this time 
exercising that office under Anloniiis, in Macedonia. Some 
fhrther account will be nccabionally given of him in the 
progress of {hesc remarks. 

One of the tribuncH of the people. 
x^*About Cieero, it is said, borrowed a consi¬ 

derable part of this sum from a man whose cause he had 
undertaken to defend. Hut cloqueAqe was not as yet pro¬ 
fessedly venal in Uome; and it was looked iiixm as highly 
cliHlionoiirable for an advocate, not only to receive any 
reward, but even a bum of his client. Cicero, therefore, 
being publicly reproached with this transaction, most wm- 
fidently denied the charge; declaring at the same time 
that he had not the least intention of making this purchase. 
However, he soon afterwards completed his bargain: when 
bi>iug taxed in the senate with this unworthy falsehood, he 
endeavoured to laugh it off, by telling bis consurers that, 
they must know very little of the world indeed, if they 
imagined any prudent man would raise the price of a com¬ 
modity. by publicly avowing his intentions of becoming a 
purchaser." It is Aulus Hcllius who gives us this story, 
which Dr. Middleton supposes he might have picked up 
from some spurious collection of Cicero’s jukes: and many 
such, it is certain, were handed about, even in Cicero’s 
life-time. As every reader of taste and learning must wish 
well to the moral character of so invaluable an author as 
Cicero, one cannot but regret that nelUier his own general 
regard to truth, nor the plea of his ingenious advocate, 
seem sufficient to discredit this piece of secret history. 
That Oioem was capable of denying facts, where it was not 
for bis advantage they should be discovered, will appear, 
perhaps, beyimd controversy in the progress of these re¬ 
marks. In the meantime a very strong instan-v^ pf this 
may be produced from one of his letters to Atticus. Cicero 
Z 
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deeply involved in debt as to be full ripe, you must 
know, for a plot, if any malcontent will be so cha¬ 
ritable a‘8 tp admit me into one. But the misfor¬ 
tune is, this sort of patriots are ail disposed to 
exclude me from their society: and whilst I am 
th{ aversion of some of them, as the avowed avenger 
of conspiracies; others suspect that I only plead 
poverty with a view of gaining their confidence, in 
order to betray them. They think it incredible, 
indeed, that the man who rescued the bags of all 
the usurers in Rome from a general attack, should 
ever be in distress for money r. The truth of the 
matter is, there is enough to be raised at six per 
cent., and I have gained this much, by the services 
I have done my country, that 1 am considered by 
your money-lenders as a good man. 

I must not forget to mention that I have lately 
looked over your house and buildings, and am much 
pleased with the improvements you are making. 

Notwithstanding all the world is sensible that 
Antonins has, by no means, acted towards me with 
the gratitude he ought, yet it did not prevent me 
from being bis advocate lately in the senate : when, 
by the influence of my authority, and the force of 
what I said, 1 greatly disposed the house in his 
favour*. I will only add my wishes that you would 
write to me oftener. Farewell. 


hail written an invective against some person whose inter¬ 
est he had occasion to nialce use of in the affair of liis 
restoration. Tliis piece of satin; Iiad stolen into the world, 
it seems, without ids knowledge ; hut as lie never liad any 
formal qnancl wltli tlic man against whom it was levelled, 
and as it was drawn iu> in a style by no means oiiual to 
the usual correctness of his performances, it might easily, 
he tells Attieus, bo proved not to have come.from hls’h.and: 
puio pottte prohari non e.«sr nifain. Tlie truth of it is, sin¬ 
cerity does not seem to havo been tlie virtue upon wliieli 
Cicero was very solicitous of cstalitishing his eliaraeter. 
Tlius, Plutarch assures us. that our author having made a 
speech in public, full of the liighest encomiums on Cras- 
8U8, he did not scruple a few days afterwards to reverse 
the panegyric, and ri'present liim lieforc the same audience 
in all tlie darkest colours of his invective, (.'ioi'ro being 
reminded, upon this occasion, of iiis fonimr harangue, 
very gravely replied, it was only by way of an oratorical 
exercise, and in order to try tlic fiorec of iiis eloquemai Upon 
so bad a subject."—Aul. filell. xii. li; Life of Cicero, p. flH; 
Ad Att. iii. Id : Plut^in Vit Cicer. 

y The eliief of tho.so who ongageal in Catiline’s reliellion, 
were men of tlie samo dcsperato.fortunes as liimself: Qni- 
cunqne hona pntria laeeravrral, says tho liistoria.n of this 
conspiracy, f/x/ewnf/we atiemim trs (jrande runflavcral, 
were the wortliy'associates of Catiline in tins infamous 
enterprise: and though liberty was, as iisiial, tlic pretence, 
the true motive of their taking up arms was, in order to 
make war upon their creditors.—l^ilhisL. Bell. Cat. 14. 

* The question in this debate probably turned on the 
rceal of Antonins—a question which seems cither to have 
been carried in bis favour, or to have been dropped during 
a considerable time. For it appears, by a letter to Attieus, 
written two years after the date of the present, that Anto- 
nius was still in his government: and IHon Cassius assures 
ns, that lie was not brought upon his trial till the consu¬ 
late of Caisar; tlnit is, not till the Year of Home 694. Ho 
was tlien arraigned for his ill-conduct in Macodonln, and 
as being eoneomed likewise in Catiline’s conspiracy. This 
last article of tlie imiieachmont could not be iirovcd, but 
the truth of it, nevertheless, was generally believed; how¬ 
ever, he was convicted of the former, and condemned to 
perpetual banishment. Cicero appeared as his advocate 
upon this occasion; and it was an occasion which contri¬ 
buted more, perhaps, than any other, to his future misfor¬ 
tunes. For, in the warmth of bis speech, he indiscreetly 
threw out some reflections upon Caisar, which, although 


LETTER VI. 

To Tereniia, to mg dearest Tullia, and to mg Son*. 

If you do not hear from me so frequently as you 
might, it is because I can neither write to yon, nor 
A V 695 *’®**‘^ y””’’ ^‘^**'®''** without falling into a 

greater passion of tears than I am able to 
support; for though 1 am at all times, indeed, 
completely miserable, yet I feel my misfortunes 
with a particular sensibility upon those tender 
occasions. 

Oh ! that I had been more indifferent to life ! 
Our days would then have been, if not wholly 
unacquainted with sorrow, yet by no means thus 
wretched. H owever, if any hope.s are still reserved 
to us of recovering some part, at least, of what we 
have lost, 1 shall not think that I have, made alto¬ 
gether so imprudent a choice. But, if our present 
fate is unalterably fixed—ah ! my dearest Terentia, j 
if we are utterly and for ever abandoned by those 
gods wliom you have so religiously adured, and by 
those men whom I have so faithfully served ; let 
me see you as soon as possible, that 1 may have i 
the satisfaction of breatliing out my last departing 
sigh in your arms. j 

I have sjient about a fortnight at this place'’, j 
with my friend IVlarcus Flaccus. This worthy man j 
did not scruple to exercise the rites of friendship 
aud hospitality towards me, notwithstanding the 
severe penalties of that iniijuiloiis law against those 
who should venture to give me receptionMay 
that great mawtorof iii.^ passion^* did iu»t think firuper at 
that tinu^ apaiily to reswnt, it ih prohablo he never forgave. 
T>ion (.'assiiis, at iiiforiiiK iis, that it Avas upon thiB | 

acfoiint lie Hfcretly iiibti^ated (’kxlius to those vhdent 
inc‘asurcs wliieli soon afterwards terminated in TiiMTo’s ' 
o-xile.—Ad Att. ii. 2; Dio, xxxvii. See ran. “ on the pro- | 
c<Kling leftcr. ; 

B There is an interval of two years between the date of \ 
this and the foregoing letti'r ; the eorrespondenco which 
CiciTo oarried on during tlio inb^nnediate pf*riod being 
entirely I(»st, except that whieh he lield witli AttieiiH. Tho 
following letters to Terentia. were w'ritten in <mr author’s 
exile, siiul will prove, oitlier tliat Cicero was a philosopher 
only in Bpf'culation, or that philosophy itself protends to 
more Hum it has power to perform. Perhaps, they will 
jirove lioth : for, ns on the one hand they discover tho most 
nninanly dejoetion of spirit; so it is certain, on the other, 
that much wcaktT minds have lanin able, with the assist- 
nneo ot better prlneipies, t(» support with fortitude far 
jMiveror trials. Those in which C.'ieero was at prest'iit exor- 
cisiHl. were o(H.‘aHioned by CJodius, wlio procured hiuisidf ; 
to he elected tribune with the single view of destroying 
this his avowed adveisary. It has already been obseevod ! 
in rrwi. P, on the third letter of this book, that Cicero, 
in iiis consulate, had put to death some of the con¬ 
spirators concerned with Catiline, without any formal 
trial, and upon no other authority than a decree of tho 
senate. And it was upon this charge that Clodius founded 
his impeachment. Cicero's conduct upon this occasion, i 
has also been arraigned by a late very accurate and judicious j 
historian: and it must he acknowledged that, ns far as wo 
can bo competent judges of it at this distance from tho { 
timo and scene of action, it seems to have been attendixl | 
with some circumstances not easily reconcilable to the > 
principles either of JustioeorgoodiK>lioy.—Hooke's lioman 
History, voi. iii. p. .316. j 

h Brundisiuni: a maritime tovm In tho kingdom of | 
Naples, now called BrindiH, Cioero, when he first with¬ 
drew from Rome, intended to have retired into Sicily, but 
being d<mied entrance by the governor of that island, ho 
changed his direction, and came to Brundisium, in his 
way to Greece.-~Pro Plano* 40, 41. 
i « As soon as Ciooro had withdrawn from Rome, Clodius 
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I one day have it in my power to make him a 
return to those generous services, which I shall 
ever most gratefully remember. 

I am just going to embark, and purpose to pass 
through Macedonia, in my way to Cyzicum'*. And 
now, my Tereiitia, thus wretched and ruined as I 
am, can 1 entreat you, under all that weight of pain 
and sorrow with which, I too well know, you are 
oppressed, can I entreat you to be the partner and 
companion of my exile ? But must I then live 
without you ? 1 know not how to reconcile myself 

to that hard condition; unless your-presence at 
Rome may be a mean of forwarding my return ; if 
any hopes of that kind should indeed subsist. But 
should there, as 1 sadly suspect, be absolutely 
none, come to me, I conjure you, if it be possible : 
for never can I think myself completely ruined, 
whilst I shall enjoy my IVrentia’s company. But 
how will my dearest daughter dispose of herself? 
A question which you yourselves must consider: 
for, as to my own part, I am utterly at a loss what 
to advise. At all events, however, that dear un- 
happy girl must not take any measures that may 
injure her conjugal repose', or affect her in the 
g<iod opinion of the world. As for ray son—let 
me not, at least, be deprived of the consolation of 
holding him for ever in my arms. But T must lay 
down my pen a lew moments: my tears flow too 
fast to suffer me to proceed. • 

I am under the utmost solicitude, as I know not 
whether you have been able to preserve any part of 
your estate, or (what I sadly fear) are cruelly robbed 
of your whole fortune. 1 hope Piso^ will always 
continue, what you represent him to be, entirely 
ours. As to the manumission of the slaves, I think 
you have no occasion to be uneasy. For, with re¬ 
gard to your own, you only promi.sed them their 
liberty as they should deserve it; but, excepting 
Orpheus, there are none of them that have any 
great claim to this favour. As to mine, I told 
them, if my estate should be forfeited, I would give 
them their freedom, provided I could obtain the 
confirmation of that grant: but, if I preserved my 
estate, that they should all of lliem, excepting only 
a few whom 1 particularly named, remain in their 
present condition. But Uiis is a matter of little 
cunsequenee. 

With regard to the advice you give me of keep¬ 
ing up my spirits, in the belief that I shall again 
be restored to my country, 1 only wish that 1 
may have reason to encourage so desirable an ex¬ 
pectation. In the mean time, I am greatly miser¬ 
able, in the nneertainty when I shall hear from you, 
or what hand you will find to convey your letters. 
I would have waited for them at this place, but the 
master of the ship on which 1 am going to embark, 
could not be prevailed upon to lose the present 
opportunity of sailing. 

For the rest, let me conjure you, in my turn, to 
bear up under the pressure of our afflictions with 

procured a law, which, among other articles, enacted, that 
“ no person should presume to harbour or roocive him on 
pain of death."—Life of Cicero, p.!«. 

A oonsiderable town in an island of the Propontis, 
wliich lay so eloeo to the continent of Asia, as to be joined 
with it by a bridge. 

« TulUa was at this time married to Caius Pi.90 Prugi; a 
young nobleman of one of the best families in Rome. See 
rent, v on letter 9 of this book. 

f Cicero's son-in-law, mentioned In the last note. 


as much resolution as possible. Remember that 
my days have all been honourablq; and that I now 
suffer not for my crimes, but my virtuet. No, my 
Terentia, nothing can justly be imputed to me, but 
that I survived the loss of my dignities. However, 
if it was more agreeable to our children that I 
should thus live, let that reflection teach us to 
submit to our misfortunes with cheerfulness; 
insupportable as upon all other considerations they 
would undoubtedly be. But, alas! whilst 1 am 
endeavouring to keep up your spirits, I am utterly 
unable to preserve my own ! 

I have sent back the faithful Philetsrus, as the 
weakness of his eyes made him incapable of render¬ 
ing me any service. Nothing can equal the good 
offices I receive from Sallustius. Pescennius, like¬ 
wise, has given me strong marks of his affection : 
and 1 hope he will not fail in his respect also to 
you. Sica promised to attend me in my exile, but 
he changed his mind, and has left me at this place. 

I entreat you to take all possible care of your 
health, and be assured, your misfortunes more 
sensibly affect me than my own. Adieu, my Te¬ 
rentia, thou most faithful and best of wives I adieu. 
And thou, my dearest daughter, together with that 
other consolatiou of my life, my dear son, 1 bid you 
both most tenderly farewell. 

Brundisiiun, April tho 30th. 


LETTER VTl. 

To Terentia, to my dearest Tvllia, and to my Son. 

Imagin-b not, my Terentia, that I write longer 
letters to others than to yourself: be assured, at 
A u 695 ^ ** “ merely because 

those I receive from them require a more 
particular answer.' The truth of it is, I am alwap 
at a loss what to write; and, as there is nothing in 
the present dejection of my mind that I perform 
with greater reluctance in general, so I never 
attempt it with regard to you and my dearest 
daughter, that it does not cost me a flood of tears. 
For how can I think of you without being pierced 
with grief, in the reflefction, that I have made those 
completely miserable whom I ought, and wished, 
to have rendered perfectly happy ? And I should 
have rendered them so, if 1 had aetpd with less 
timidity. 

Piso’s behaviour towards us in this season of our 
afflictions, has greatly endeared him to my heart; 
and I have, as well as I was able in the present 
discomposure of my mind, both acknowledged bis 
good offices and exhorted him to continue them. 

I perceive you depend much upon the new 
tribunes ; and if Pompey perseveres in his present 
disposition, 1 am inclined to think that your hopes 
will not be disappointed; though I must confess I 
have some fears with respect to Crassus. In the 
meanwhile I have the satisfaction to find, what 
indeed I had reason to expect, that you act -with 
great spirit and tenderness in all my concerns. 
But 1 lament it should be my cruel fate to expose 
yon to so memy calamities, whilst you are thus 
generously endeavouring to ease the weight of 
mine. Be assured it was with the utmost grief I 
read the account which Publius sent me, of the 
opprobrious manner in which you were dragged 
from the temple of Vesta to the office o f Valerius v. 

t Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of -Vesta, 
Z 3 
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Sad reserve indeed! that thou, the 'dearest object 
of my fondest desires, that my Terentia, to whom 
such numbers were wont to look up for relief, 
should be herself a spectacle of the most affecting 
distress ! and that 1, who have saved so many 
others from ruin, should have ruined both myself 
and my family by my own indiscretion I 

As to what you mention with regard to the area 
belonging to my house, 1 shall never look upon 
myself as restored to my country, till that spot of 
ground is again in my possession'*. But this is a 
point that does not depend upon ourselves. Let 
me rather express my concern for what does, and 
lament that, distressed as your circumstances 
already are, you should engage yourself in a share 
of those expenses which are incurred upon my 
account. Be assured if ever I should return to 
Rome, I shall easily recover my estate: but should 
fortune continue to persecute me, will you, tlwu 
dear unhappy woman, will you fondly throw away, 

I in gaining friends to a desperate cause, the la.st 
I scanty remains of your broken fortunes ! I conjure 
I you tlien, my dearest Terentia, nut to involve 
yourself in any charges of that kind : let them 
be home by those who are able, if they are willing, 
to support the weight. In a word, if you have 
any affection for me, let not your anxiety upon my 
account injure your health : which, alas! is already 
but too much impaired. Believe me you are the 
I perpetual subject of my waking and sleeping 
thoughts; and as I know the assiduity you exert 
I in my behalf, I have a thousand fears lest your 
strength should not be ecpial to so continued a 
fatigue. I am sensible at the same time that my 
affairs depend entirely upon your assistance : and 
therefore that they may be attended with the succe.ss 
you hope and so zealously endeavour to obtain, 
let me earnestly entreat you to**take care of your 
health. 

-I know not whom to write to unless to those 
who first write to me, or whom you particularly 
mention in your letters. As you and Tullia are of 
opinion that I should not retreat farther from 
Italy, 1 have laid aside that design. Let me hear 
from you both as often as possible, particularly if 
there should be any fairer prospect of my return. 
Farewell, ye dearest objects of my most tender 
affection, Fayewell! 

Thossalonica', Oct. the 5th. 


LETTER Vlll. 

To Terentia, to my dearest Tullia, and to my Son. 

I liGAKN, by the letters of several of my friends 
as well as from general report, that you discover 
A u 695 greatest fortitude of mind, and that 
■ you solicit my affairs with unwearied ap¬ 
plication. Oh, my 'ferentia, how truly wretched 
am I to be the occasion of such severe misfortunes 
to so faithful, so generous, and so excellent a 

hut was forcibly drugscd out from thence by the directions 
of Clodius, in order to be examined at a public ofiioe, con- 

oeming her husband’s effects_Ross. 

b After Clodius had procured the law against Cicero 
already taken notice of, he consecrated the area where his 
house in Rome stood, to the perpetual service of religion, 
and erected a temple upon it to the goddess Liberty.— 
Life of Cicero, p. SS. 

1 A city in Macedonia, now called Satonichi. 


woman 1 And my dearest Tullia too !—That she 
who was once so happy in her father, should now 
derive from him such bitter sorrows ! But how 
shall I express the anguish 1 feel for my little boy! 
who became acquainted with grief as soon as he 
was capable of any reflection!. Had these afflictions 
happened, as you tenderly represent them, by an 
unavoidable fate, they would have sat less heavy on 
my heart. But they are altogether owing to my 
own folly in imagining I was loved where I was 
secretly envied'*, and in not joining with those 
who were sincerely desirous of my friendship*. 
Had I been governed indeed by my own sentiments, 
wilhout relying so much on those of my weak or 
wicked advisers, we might still, my Terentia, have 
been happy *", H owever, since my friends encourage 

1 Cicero’s son was at this time about eight years of ago. 
-^MiinutiuH. 

fe The persons to whom ho alludes arc, Hortonsius, 
Arriiis, imd others of that party, who (if wo may believe 
Cicero's complaints to Attious) took advantage of his fears, 
and advised him to withdraw from Home on piiristsc to 
ruin him. Hut jiersons under misfortunes are apt to bo 
suspicious, and are frequently therefore unjust: as Cicero 
seems to have been with resiwct to llorttuisiiis at least, 
who dtws n<tt appear to have merited his repnuudies.— 
Ad Att. iii. 9,14: Ad (iuint. Frat. i. 3. See Mongnult, 
remarks. v<d. ii. p. 44. 

* t 'jesar and (h'assus frequently wdicited Cicero to unite 
hSmsolf to their i>arty, jiromising to protect him from the 
outrages of tUodius. provided lie would full in with thoir 
__l.ife of Cicero, I>. 79, (Ki. 

»' Cicero is jierpi-tually reprnacliiiig himself in these 
letters to Terentia. and in those which he wrote at the 
same time to Attieus, for not having taken up arms tmd 
resolutely withstisKl tlie violences of Clodius. He after¬ 
wards, however, in scweral of his speeches, made a merit 
of what he here so strongly coudciuns, and particularly in 
that for .Sextius, he appeals to Heaven, in the most solemn 
manner, that he siibmitti'd to a voluntary exile in order 
to siiare the hlood of his fellow citizens, and preserve the 
public tr.'mi|uillity. “ Te, te, (latria, tester, (says he) et 
VOS jienates patriique Dii, me vestrarum, scdiim teinpln- 
ninique causa, me propter salutem menrum civiiim, quai 
mihi semper fiiit meaearior vita, dimicationem etedemqiic 
fiigisse.” Hut Cicero’s veracity, in this solemn asseve¬ 
ration, si'cms liable to be justly questioned. It is certain 
tlipt he once entertained ii design of taking up arms in his 
own defence: and the single motive that aiiiHsms to have 
determined him in the change of this resolution was, his 
finding himself most perlidiously deserted b.y I’ompey 
o Si—(^uisquam fuisset (says ho, in a letter to Attieus) 
qui me Pompeii minus libcrali response perterritum, a 
turpitsimo consllio revooaret;—aut ucciibuisscm huneste, 
nut victorcs hodie vlveromus.”—[Ad Att. iii. 15.] Dion 
Cassius asserts, that Cicero, notwithstanding this unex¬ 
pected desertion of Pompey, was preparing to put himself 
in a posture of defence: but that tlato and Hortensius 
would not suffer him to execute his purpose: iirexfipV'* 
flip SirAa ipaaSaf, KaiAvSth Si Inti rt rov Kdrovos 
Kal TOP 'Opryaiov, Sic. 1- xxxvlll. Perhaps this author 
may be mistaken as to his having actually made any 
formal preparations of this kind: but that he bad it in his 
intentions seems clear beyond all reasonable csmtradiction. 
The French historian of our author’s banishment has 
relied, therefore, too much uimn Cicero’s pnmiKius profes- 
. sions after his return, when he maintains that nothing 
could be farther from his thoughts than a serious oppo¬ 
sition [Hist, de I’Kxil do Ciedr. p. 148.] The contrary 
unpears most evidently to have been the case; and that 
th^iatriot-mutive which he so often assigns in his sub¬ 
sequent orations for leaving his country, was merely an 
after-thought, and the pbmslble colouring of artful elo¬ 
quence, Why else, it may bo asked, is there not the least 
hint of any such generous principle of his conduct, in all 
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me to hope, I will endeavour to restrain my grief, 
lest the effect it may have upon my health should 
disappoint your tender efforts for my restoration. 
1 am sensible, at the same time, of the many diffi¬ 
culties that must be conquered ere that point can 
be effected ; and that it would have been much 
easier to have maintained my post than it is to 
recover it. Nevertheless, if all the tribunes are in 
my interest; if Leutulus is really as zealous in my 
cause as he appears; and if I’ompey and Ceesar 
likewise concur with him in the same views, I ought 
not, most certainly, to despair. 

With regard to our slaves, I am willing to act 
as our friends, you tell me, advise. As to your 
concern in respect to the plague which broke out 
here, it is entirely ceased : and I had the good 
fortune to escape all infection. However, it was 
my desire to have changed my present situation 
for some more retired place in Epirus, where I 
might be secure from Pi.so and his soldiers". But 
the obliging I’lancius was unwilling to part with 
me; and still indeed detains me here in the hope 
that we may return together to Rome". If ever 1 
should live to see that happy day ; if ever I should 
be restored to my Tercntia, to my children, and to 
myself, I shall think all the tender solicitudes we 
have suffered, during this sad separation, abun¬ 
dantly repaid. , 

Nothing can exceed the affection and humanity 
of Piso’sP behaviour towards everyone of us : and 
1 wish he may receive from it as much .satisfaction, 
us I am persuaded he will honour.—I was far from 
intending to blame you with respect to my brother : 
but it is much my desire, especially as there are so 
few of you, that you should live together in the most 
perfect harmony.—I have made my acknowledg- 


the IctUrrs lie wrote iliirina (Ills period V AVIiy ol.si‘ is ho 
perpetually reiiroacliing liis frii'tids for having suft'orod 
him to take that measure ? And why, in a word, does ho 
call it. as in the passago abovi- cited, tiiriiissiiHinn eon- 
si/him, the effect of a most iKnominious resolution ? Hut 
W'ero it to he admitted tliat a regard to iiis isaintry deter¬ 
mined him to withdraw from it; still, liowevor, lie could 
not, with any dcaree of trutli. boast of ids patriotism upon 
that Occasion; for the most partial of his advocates must 
acknowledge, that ho no sooner cxi'cuted tills resolution, 
tlian he heartily repented of it. Tlio tnitli is, liow unwil¬ 
ling soever lie iniglit ho to hazard the jicaec of Ids country 
in maintaining his post, he was ready to renounce all ten¬ 
derness Ilf that kind in recovering it; and ho expressly 
desires Atticus to raise the mob in ids favour, if there were 
any hu)ics of making a successful push fur Ids restoration: 
—** Ore to ut, si quie spos erit posse studiis bonorum, 
aiictoritate, multituilinf cnm/iarata, rein oonfici, dcs opo- 
ram ut uno impotii perfringatur."—Ad Att. iii. ?.'l. 

“ Lucius Calphurnius Hiso. who was consul tins year 
with (ialiinius: They wore lioth the professed enemies of 
Cicero, and supported Clodiiis in his violent measures. 
Tlio province of Mivoedonia Imd fallen to the former, and 
he was now preparing to set out for his government, wliere 
his troops were daily arriving. Cicero has delineated the 
ohanictera at large of these consuls in several of his ora¬ 
tions : but he has, in two words, given the most odious 
pioture of thorn that uxasperatod eloquence, perhaps, over 
drew, where he calls them duo reipublicir portnila ac 
preue fiinr.ra: an expression for which modem huiguage 
oiui fumisli no equivalent. Do Pniv. Consul.—See rem. 
q on letter 17, book 11, and rem. f on letter 3, book vii. 
o Plancius was, at this time, quiestor in Macedonia. 

I and distinguished himself by many generous offices to 
Cicero in his exile.—Pro Plano, pattim. See rem. v on 
letter 2, book viU. 
p Cicoro’s son-in-law. 


ments where you desirpd, and acquainted the ' 
persons you mention that you had informed me | 
of their services. || 

As to the estate you propose to sell; alas ! my j 
dear Terentia, think well of the consequence; 
think what would become of our unhappy boy, ! 
should fortune still continue to persecute us. But | 
my eyes stream too fast to suffer me to add more: 
nor would I draw the same tender flood from 
yours. I will only say, that if my friends should 
not desert me, 1 shall be in no distress for money: j 
and if they should, the money you can raise by the 
sale of this estate will little avail. I conjure you 
then, by all our misfortunes, let us not absolutely 
min our poor boy, who is well nigh totally undone 
already. If we can but raise him above indigence, 
a moderate share of good-fortune and merit will be 
sufficient to open his way to whatever else we can 
wi.sh him to obtain. Take care of your health, 
and let me know 6y an express how your nego- 
ciatioiis proceed, and how affairs in general stand. 

—My fate must now be soon determined. I ten- I 
derly salute my son and daughter, and bid you all | 
farewell, | 

Dyrrachliimq, November 2(5. I 

P..S.—I came hither, not only as it is a free 
city" and much in my interest, but as it is situated 
likewi.se near Italy". But if 1 should find any 
inconvenience from its being a town of such great ‘ 
resort, I shall remove elsewhere, and give you due 1 

notice. i 


LETTER IX. 

7'o Terentia. 

I RECEIVED throe letters from yon by the hands 
of Aristoocitus, and have wept over them till they 
are almost defaced with my tears. Ah ! 

A. u. C!i5, Terentia, I am worn out with grief: 
nor do my own personal misfortunes more severely 
torture my mind, than those with which you and 
my children are oppressed. Unhappy indeed as 
you are, I am still infinitely more so ; as our 
common afflictions are attended with this aggra¬ 
vating circumstance to myself, that they are justly 
to be imputed to my Imprudence alone. 1 ought 
most undoubtedly either to have avoided the danger 
liy accepting the commission* which was offered 
me ; or to have repelled force by force ; or bravely 
to have perished in the attempt. Whereas nothing 

q A city in Mucednnia, now called Durazzo, in the j 
Turkish dominions. This letter, though dated from \ 
Dyrrachiiim, appears to have been wholly written, except I 
the postscript, at Thessalonica. I 

r That is, a city wliioh had the privilege, though in tho 
dominions of tho Homan republic, to he governed by its 
own lows. 

» Kesides tho reasons here mentioned, there was another 
and much stronger, which induced Cicero to leave Thea* 
salonica: for he had received intelligence that Piso's troops 
were approaching towards that city.—Ad Att. iii. 22. 

* As it answered Caisar’s purisisea either to gain Cicero, 
or to ruin him, he artfully laid his measures for both. 
And accordingly, after having instigated Clodius to pursue 
Cicero, he offered to take him into Gaul in the quality of 
his lieutenant, as a means of protecting him from that 
vengeance he had secretly inflamed. But Cicero, being 
more disposed to try his strength with his adversary, im¬ 
prudently declinod tho propo^.—Dio, xxxvli.; Ad Att. 
ii. 1(1,19. 
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could have bean more unworthy of my character, 
or more pregnant with misery, than the scheme I 
have pursuedI am overwhelmed, therefore, 
not only with sorrow but with shame: yes, my 
Terenda, I blush to reflect that I did not exert 
that spirit 1 ought for the sake Of so excellent a 
wife and auch amiable children. The distress in 
which you are all equally involved, and your own 
ill state of health in particular, are ever in my 
thoughts; as I have the mortification, at the same 
time, to observe, that there appear but slender 
hopes of my being Recalled. My enemies are many; 
while those who are jealous of me are almost innu¬ 
merable ! and though they fotmd great difficulty in 
driving me from my country, it will be extremely 
easy for them to prevent my return. However, 
as long as you have any hopes that my restoration 
may be effected, I will not cease to co-operate 
with your endeavours for that purpose; lest my 
weakness should seem, upon all occasions, to 
frustrate every measure in ray favour. In the 
meanwhile, my person (for which you are so ten¬ 
derly concerned) is secure from all danger; as, in 
truth, 1 am so completely wretched, that even my 
enemies themselves must wish in mere malice to 
preserve my life. Nevertheless 1 shall not fail to 
observe the caution you kindly give me. 

I have sent my acknowledgments by Dexippns 
to the persons you desired me, and mentioned, at 
the same time, that you had informed me of their 
good offices. I am perfectly sensible of those 
which Piso exerts towards us with so uncommon a 
zeal: and indeed it is a circumstance which all the 
world speaks of to his honour. Heaven grant I 
may live to enjoy, with you and our children, the 
common happiness of so valuable a relation'' 1 

The only hope I have now left arises from the 
new tribunes ; and that too depends upon the steps 
they shall take in the commencement of their office: 
for if they should postpone my affair, I shall give 
up all expectations of itS ever being effected. 
Accordingly I have despatched Aristocritus, that 
you may send me immediate notice of the first 
measures they shall pursue, together with the 
general plan upon which they propose to conduct 
themselves. 1 have likewise ordered Dexippus to 
return to me with all expedition, and have written 
to my brother to request he would give me frequent 
information in what manner affairs proceed. It is 
with a view of receiving tlie earliest intelligence 
from Rome, that I continue at Dyrrachium.; a 
place where I can remain in perfect security, as I 
have, upon all occasions, distinguished this city by 
my particular patronage. However, as soon as I 
shall receive intimation that my enemies* are 
approaching, it is my resolution to retire into 
Epirus. 

“ See rem. =• on the preceding letter. 

r He had the great misfortune to be disappointed of this 
wish: for Piso died soon after this letter was written. 
Cicero mentions him in several parts of his Avritings, with 
the highest gratitude and esteem. He represents him as a 
young nobleman of the greatest talents and application, 
who devoted his whole time to the improvement of his 
mind, and the exercise of eloquence; as one whuse moral 
qualifications were no less extraordinary than his intol- 
leotnal, and.'in short, as possessed of every accomplish¬ 
ment and every virtue that could endear him to his friends, 
to Ms family, and to the public,—Pro Sext. 31; De Clar. 
Orator. 271; Ad Qulrltes, 3. 

» The troops of Pifo. See rem. » on the former letter. 


In answer to your tender proposal of accompa¬ 
nying me in my exile, I rather choose you should 
continue in Rome; as I am sensible it is upon you 
that the principal burthen of my affairs must rest. 
If your generous negociations should succeed, my 
return will prevent the necessity of that journey: 
if otherwise—But I need not add the rest. The 
next letter I shall receive from you, or at most the 
subsequent one, will determine me in what manner 
to acl. In the meantime I desire you would give 
me a full and faithful information how things go 
on: though indeed I have now more reason to 
expect the final result of this affair than an account 
of its progress. 

Take care of your health I conjure you ; assuring 
yourself that you are, as you ever have been, the 
object of my fondest wishes. Farewell, my dear 
Terentia! 1 see you so strongly before me whilst I 
am writing, that 1 am utterly spent with the tears 
I have shed. Once more, farewell*, 
llyrrachium, Nov. the 3l>th. 


LETTER X. 

To Quintus Melellus Nepos, the Consuls. 

The letters I received both from my brother and 
Bjy friend Atticus, strongly encouraged me to hope 
„ . that you were not less disiiosed than your 
colleague to favour my recall. In conse¬ 
quence of this persuasion, I immediately wrote to 
you in terms suitable to my present unfortunate 
circumstances; acknowledging my grateful sense 
of your generous intentions, and entreating your 
future assistance. But 1 afterwards learned, not 
indeed so much by any hint of this kind from my 
friends, as from the report of tlu>se who passed 
this way, that you did not continue in the same 
favourable sentiments’': for which reason I would 

X “ This great man, who liad been tiu! s.avionr of his 
country, who hiul feared, in the support of that cause, 
neither the liisnlts of a desperate party, uor the daggers of 
oswtssins; when iie canio to suffer for the same cause, sunk 
under the weight. Ile.dislionoiired that banishment which 
indulgent Providence meant to be the means of rendering 
his glory complete, liiuxirtain where ho should go, or 
what he should do, fearful as a woman, and froward as a 
child, he lamonte<l the loss of his rank, of his riches, and 
of his splendid popularity. Ills eloquence served only to 
paint his misery in stronger colours. Ho wept over the 
ruins of his fine house, which Clodius had demolished; 
and his separation from Terentia, whom hdropudiated not 
long afterwards, was, perhaps, an aflliction to him at this 
time. Everything becomes intolerable to the man who 
is once subdued by grief. Ho regrets what he took no 
pleasure in enjoying, and, overloaded already, he shrinks 
at the weight of a feather. Cicero's behaviour, in sliort, 
was such, that his friends, as well as his enemies, ladieved 
him to have lost liis senses. Ctesar beheld, with a secret 
satisfaction, the man, who had refiUHsl to he his lieutenant, 
weeping under the roil of Clodius. Pompey hoped to find 
some excuse for his own ingratitude in the contempt wiileh 
the friend, whom ho had abandoned, exposed himself to. 
Nay, Atticus judged him too nearly attached to his former 
fortune, and reproached him for it. Atticus, even Atticus 
blushed for Tally, and the most plausible man olive 
assumed the style of Cato.”—Boiingbroke, Reflections on 
Exile, p. 233. 

y This is the same person, who, when he was tribune, 
gave occasion, by his Ill-treatment of Cicero, to the second 
and third letters of this book. He was now consul with 
Publius Cornelius Lentulus. 

* Whilst the friends of Cicero were exerting their endea- 
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not venture to importune you any farther. .My 
brother, however, having transmitted me a copy of 
the speech you lately made in the senate, I found 
it animated with such a spirit of candour and mo¬ 
deration, that I was induced to write to you once 
more. ]^et me earnestly request you then to con¬ 
sider rather the interests than the passions of your 
family", lest, by falling in with their unjust and 
cruel opposition to me, you should open a way by 
which they themselves may be oppressed in Aeir 
turn. Is it possible, indeed, that you, who gained 
such a glorious conquest over yourself, as to sacri¬ 
fice your own private enmities'’ to the welfare of 
the republic, should be prevailed upon to . add 
strength to a resentment in others, which evidently 
tends to its destruction ? If you think proper then 
to afford me your assistance in this conjuncture, 
you may, npou all occasions, depend on my utmost 
services in return. On the other hand, should that 
lawless violence, which has wounded the common¬ 
wealth through my side, be suffered still to prevail, 
it imports you to reflect, whether, if you should 
hereafter be inclined to recal the opportunity of 
preserving our general liberties, you will not have 
the misfortune of finding it much too late". Fare¬ 
well. 

LETTER XI. 

To Fahius Gallus'^. 

I HAVE been attacked, with a disorder in my 
bowels, which continued with great violence during 
ten days ; but as it was not attended with 
■ ■ a fever, 1 could not pcr.suade those who 
had occasion for my services, that 1 was really 
indisposed. In order, therefore, to avoid their 
vniirs to procure* his restoration, Clodiiis was opposing tiioir 
clcbigns by every method of artiHce and violence: in which 
he was jirotoctcd by MetclluH, iiotwlthstandiiig h^had 
given intimations of u disposition to favour ('iceru's into> 
rest.—Life of Cicero, p. IdH. 

» UodiuH was cousin to MotoUus.—l*ost Uod. in Ron. 10. 

Tlio first step that lAiutuluK took when ht* entered 
upon tlio ndniiiiistration of his ofhoc, was to iiiovo the 
senate that Cicero might bo recalled. Uj>on which oeca* 
siun, his eulleaguo IMoicllits made the ooiieossion to which 
Cicero seems here to allude, deelariug ttiut lie was willing 
to sacrifice his ]>rivate resentment against Cicero to tlie 
genera) iiiclinatiims of the senate and the people. Never- 
tiicless, he still continued to BU]}i>ort Clodius, as has been 
already observed in the note above.—Pro Sext. ; l*ost 
lied, in Son. 4. rem* » on letter 17» book ii. 

Notwithstanding tliat Potnpoy, Ca>sar, and Indeed all 
the principal persons of tlie republic miw eoncurrvd in 
favouring i'icero’s return, yet the practices of Clodius pre¬ 
vented a decree for that purpose, till tho first of June. 
Nor was it till the 4th of August followuig, that this decfree 
passed into a general law: in consequence of wliich, (vicero 
soon aftcrwaifls mode his ^triumpliant entry into Jlonic, 
Motellus joined in procuring tliis decree; a change of sen- 
tinieniH which Cicero imputed to a most pathetic speech 
which RervUius Isauricus delivered in tho senate upon this 
occasion, and which so softened Metellus, it seems, that he 
melted into tears. But the true cause is more probably to 
be ascribed to tho influence of Cicsar and Pompey: who, 
in order to mortify Clodius, whose power now began to be 
troublesome to them, thought it convenient, for their pur¬ 
poses, that Cicero should be restored.—Pro Rext 31. (i;!; 
Ad Uuirites, 7* 

** Oallus is only known by three or four letters which 
Cicero has uddressod to him *. from which, however, nothing 
particular can be coUeoted concerning his history or cha¬ 
racter. 


importanitiek, I retired to Tascalanum; having 
observed so strict an abstinence for two days 
before, as not to have tasted even a drop of water. 
Reduced then, as I am, by my illness and my 
fasting, I had more reason to hope for a visit from 
you, than to imagine you expected one from me. 

Distempers of every kind I greatly dread, but 
particularly of that sort for which the Stoics have 
censured your favourite Epicurus, where he com¬ 
plains® of being violently afflicted with the dysentery 
and the strangury ; as the former, they assert, is 
the consequence of table indulgences, and the 
latter of a more shameful irttenroerance. I had, 
indeed, great reason to apprehend a dysentery; but 
whether it be from change of air, or a relaxation 
from business, or that the distemper had almost 
spent itself, 1 know not, but I am somewhat better 
since I came hither. You will wonder, perhaps, 
what excesses 1 have been guilty of, to bring upon 
my.si!lf this disorder. I must inform you then, that 
1 owe it to the frugal regulations of the sumptuary 
law^ The products of the earth being excepted 
out of the restrictions of that act; our elegant 
eaters, in order to bring vegetables into fashion, 
have found out a method of dressing them in so 
liigh a taste, that nothing can be more palatable. 

It wa.s immediately after liaving eaten vefy freely 
of a dish o# this sort, at the inauguration feast of 
Lentulus s, tliat 1 was seized with a diarrhoea, which 
has never ceased till this day. Thus you see, that 
I, who have withstood all the temptations that the 
noblest lampreys and oysters coidd throw in my 
way, have at last been oveqiowered by paltry beets 
and mallows : but it has taught me, however, to be 
more cautious for the future. As Anicius found 
me in one of my sick fits, you must undoubtedly 
have heard of my iljness; 1 was in hopes, therefore, 
you would not have contented yourself with inquir¬ 
ing after my welfare, but would have given me the 
satisfaction of a visit. 1 purpose to continue here 
till I shall have re-established my health, for 1 am 
extremely weakened and emaciated. But if I can 
once get the better of my disorder, I hope I shall 
find no difficulty in recovering all the rest. Farewell. 
— 

LETTER XII. 

To Publius Lentulus, ProconsuF'. 

I FIND it much easier to satisfy the world than 
myself, in those sacred offices of friendship I exert in i 
your behalf. Numberless, indeed, are the 
A. u. 6 J 7 . oijUgationg you have conferred upon me, 
and as you persevered with unwearied zeal till you 

" In a letter wliicli ho wrote during his last sickness; a 
tmnslii tion of which is given us by Cicero, in his treatise 
]>c Finibiis, li. .31. 

f Alanutius conjectures, that the law alluded to is one 
which is ascribed by Aldus Oolllus to Marcus Licinius 
(h-assus, and which passed in the year of IlotnoG4.3. liy 
this law tho expenses of the table were regulated both In 
regard to ordinary and extraordinary occasions, with the 
express exception mentioned by Cicero in tho next sen¬ 
tence, concerning tho article of vegetables.—Aul. Gell. 
ii. 24. 

(I He was son of Publius Gomolius Lentulus, one of tho 
consuls of the present year, to whom tho next letter and 
several of tho following ones In this and the subsequent 
book, are written. lie gave this entertainment on oooii- 
sion of Uis being chosen a member of tho college of augurs. 

—Manutius. 

•> Publius Lentulus was consul together with (luintns 
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bad effected tny recal from exile, I esteem it the 
greatest mortifiGatioii of my life, that I cannot act 
in your affairs with the same success. The truth 
is, Ammonius, who resides here as ambassador 
from Ptolemy*, defeats all my schemes by the roost 
shameless and avowed brii)ery, and he is supplied 
with money for this purpose, from the same quarter 
as when you were in Home. The party in the 
king's interest (though their number, it must be 
owned, is inconsiderable) are all desirous that 


MetelluH Nepos, A. XT. (KMl, the yoarljofore this letter was 
written. I>ur1ng his administration of that ofRco. he dis* 
tinguialied himself by his seal in promoting Cicoro's recal 
from banishment; which, after many difficulties thrown 
in the way by CLodius, he at length ofTected. At the expb 
ration of his oonsiilute, ho sticccHHled to the government of 
Cilicia, one of the most considerable provinces in Asia 
Minor, now called Carmania; and the following correspon¬ 
dence was carried on with him whilst he continued in that 
province. Caiicir luid, upon many important occasions, 
given him very signal instances of his friendship, )>articu- 
larly in gaining him an entrance into the pontifical col- 
ij lege: in procuring him the provim^c of Lower Spain, after 
I he had passed thnmgli tlie office of praetor; and by assist- 
j iughim inobtuinitig the consulship. Yet these obligations 
were not so powerful in the sentiments of Lcntiilus, as to 
8uperse<ie those more important ones which he owed to his 
I country. Acconlingly he o]>posed the illegal and dangerous 
demands of Ca?snr, with great warmth and irfflignation, in 
the senate ; and, upon the breaking out of the civil war, 
Joined himself with Tompey. 11c steadily perseveml in 
following the cause and tlic fortune of that unhappy (;hief, 
notwithstanding ('a^sur generously gave him his life and 
his liberty, when he fell into his hands upon the surrender 
of ('orfiniuiii. h'or it appears, by a letter in this collection, 
that ho Wiis afterwards at the laittle of l*harsalia, from 
whence he fltsl with Poiiipey to lUiodes. and this is the 
farthest we can trdee him. lie is meniioncd by Cicero 
among tlie celebrated oramrs of his age; though his merit 
of this kind was. it seems, more owing to his lu^quired tlian 
his natural talentF.-^a:i8 r>c Bell. C'iv. i.; JMut. in Vit. 
Jul. Cabs. ; Cie. Ep. Pam. xii. 14; Cic. l>c Opt Ocn. Lie. 

* King of Egypt, and father of the celebrated Cleopatra. 
ITe was suimamed in allusion to his skill in play- 

ingupon a certain musical instrument called by the lirecks 
Aulos. The title of this prince to his throne being pr<!cu' 
rioiis, he found im^ns. by the interest of Ctrsar and Potn- 
pey, to be dc^dared an ally of the Boman retmbltc, almut 
two years before the date of this letter, for which piece of 
service they were to receive no less a reward than one mil¬ 
lion one hundred sixty-tw'o thousand tive hundred pounds. 
The heavy taxes Ptolemy w&s obliged to impose in order 
to mise this iiinnenho tribute, together with other ac'ts of 
tyranny and oppression, occasioned such a general discon¬ 
tent among his peo]>le, that they took up arms and drove 
him ont of Egypt. In this exigency he h^ nx'ourse to the 
republic, in virtue of the alliaiico just mentioned. 11 is 
subjects likewise sent an embassy to Home, composed of 
an hundred of their principal citizens, to plead thoir cause 
before the wmatc: but Pt<dcmy having notice of this depu¬ 
tation. procured part of them to bo aswissinated on their 
way thither; others as soon as they arrived; and the rest 
he silenced by proper applications to their fears and their 
avarice. This, together witli his imtnense and open pro¬ 
fusions among the venal part of the republic, rendered him 
generally detested at Borne; insomuch, that notwithstand¬ 
ing ho was z<?aloiisly supported by Pompey, who actually 
obtained a decree in his favour, yet the opposition was so 
strong, that the senate, after various debates, thought pro- 
}}er to let the affair wholly drop, llis last resource, there¬ 
fore, was to apply himself to Oabinius, proconsul of Hyria. 
Accordingly, Gabiniiis, upon the promise of 10,(NM) talents, 
and at the recommendation of Pomi>ey, boldly undertook, 
and effected his rMtoratiun, without being authorised by 
any legal commission for tliut purpose.—Lio, xxxix.; Llv. 
Epit. 105; Cic. Orat. in Pison. Bee rem, p. 353. 


Pompey may be employed to reinstate him in his 
dominions. The senate, on the other hand, fall in 
with the pretended oraoleJ, not, indeed, as giring 
any credit to its predictions, but as being in general 
iU-inclined to this prince, and detesting his most 
corrupt practices. In the meanwhile, I omit no 
opjmrtunity of admonishing Pompey with great 
freed(>m. and conjuring him not to act such a part 
in this affair, as would cast the deepest stain upon 
his character. I must do him the justice, at the 
same time, to acknowledge, that so far as his own 
conduct is concerned, there does not appear the 
least foundation for any remonstrances of this sort. 
On the contrary, he is perpetually expressing the 
highest zeal for your interest; and he lately sup¬ 
ported it in the senate, with the utmost force of 
eloquence, and the strongest professions of friend¬ 
ship. Marcellinus'*, I need not tell you, is a good 
deal displeased at your soliciting this commission ; 
in all other respects, I dare venture to say he will 
very strenuously promote your interest. We must 
be content to take him in his own way, for I per¬ 
ceive it is impossible to dissuade him from proposing 
that the injunctions of the oracle shall be complied 
with. And, in fact, he has already made several 
motions to that purpose. 

1 wrote this early on the 13th, and I will now 
eive you an account of what has hitlierto passed in 
fltie senate. Both Hortensius and Lucullns agreed 
with me in moving, that the prohibition of the 
oracle should be obeyed ; and, indeed, it does not 
seem possible to bring this matter to bear upon 
any other terms. But we proposed, at the same 
time, that in pursuance of the decree* which was 

i duius t’litii, a relation of tlie celebrated M. I’orcius Tato, 
who killed hiniKelf at tlticii, was in the number of those 
who most strenuously o|iposiMi the restoration of Ftolerny. 
He was a yonnB man of a turbulent and entenirising dis¬ 
position, whi<‘h he bupiswted with some degree i»f eloquence. 
This, at least, is the character whieli Keiiestulla gives of 
him, as that annalist is cited hy Nonius; but if he was 
never engaged in an op]s>sition less rtsisonable than the 
present, liistory lias not done him Justice. Amnng^thor 
expedients which he employed to ohstriiet the designs of 
tliose wlio fuvou-ed I’toleniy, he had recourse to a prophecy 
wliiuli be preteuoed to liave found in the Sibylline books, 
and wliieii contained a severe denunciation against the 
state, if tile iComans assisted a king of Egypt with thoir 
troops in recovering ills tiirone. TTiis had, in some mea¬ 
sure, its desired efTcct; for the senate (which in general was 
in the same sentiments, as to tills point, with Cato) voted 
it dangerous to the interests of tho republic, to employ any 
force in favour of Etolemy. # 

The Sibyls were certain supposed prophetesses, conoem- 
ing whom there is a great variety of opinions, historians 
being by no means agreed as to their number, their country, 
or tho age in which they lived. Those who arc inclined to 
road a very ridiculous story, may find an ocoount in Aulns 
Gel lias, of the manner by which the Homans are said to 
have possesscfl thonihelves of those ontetilar writings. 
Till so prophecies were carefully depusited in the capitol, 
and consulted upon certain extratirdinary occasions. There 
are some ancient writings still extant which puss under 
tlie name of the Sibylline oracles; but these oracles “ seem 
to have been all, from first to last, and without any excep¬ 
tion, mere impostures.”—Ad Uuint. Erat. li. 2; Aul. Gell. 
i. 1»; Jortin, Kemorks on Kccles. Uist. p. 284. 

k One of the present consuls. 

I Before l-entuIuH set ont for his government, the senate 
had come to a resolution of assisting Ptolemy with a body 
of troops; and (as has already been observed) a decree had 
actually passed for that purpose. U was vot^ at the same 
time that the consal, whose lot it should prove to aiBnlnis- 
ter tlie province of CiUoia, abould be ohorged with this 
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made on your own motion, you ahonld be appointed 
to re-establish Ptolemy in his kingdom; the situa¬ 
tion of your province lying so conveniently for that 
purpose. In a word, we consented that the army 
should be given up, in deference to the oracle ; but 
insisted, nevertheless, that you should be employed 
in effecting this restoration. Crassus, on the other 
side, was for having this commission executed by 
three persons, to be chosen from among our gene- 
I rals, and consequently he did not mean to exclude 
I Pompey. Marcus Bibulus joined with him as to 
I the number, but thought that the persons to be 
I nominated should not bear any military command. 

All the rest of the consulars were in the same 
! sentiments, except Servilius, Afranius, andVolca- 
I tius. The first absolutely opposed our engaging in 
; Ptolemy’s restoration upon any terms whatsoever : 

but the two last were of opinion, that agreeably to 
' the motion of Lupus, this commission should be 
given to Pompey. This circumstance has increased 
; the suspicion concerning the real inclinations of the 
latter, as his most particular friends were observed 
to concur with Volcatius. They are labouring this 
point with great assiduity, and 1 fear it will be 
carried against us. Libo and Hypsasus are openly 
soliciting fur Pompey ; and, in truth, the conduct 
of all his friends at this juncture makes it generally 
believed that he is desirous of the office. Yet the 
I misfortune is, that those who are unwilling it shoiAd 
fall into his hands, are not the more inclined to 
place it in yours, as they are much displeased at 
your having contributed to the late advancement of 
his jTOwer’". For myself, I find I have the less 
influence in your cause, as it is supposed that 1 am 
solely governed by a principle of gratitude ; at the 


eomniiKsion; and iiccurdiiiKly fortune decided it in favour 
of Lentulue. But the artifices of Cuius Cato, taken notice 
of ill the note aiuivc, prevented this docrco from being cur¬ 
ried into ezocution.—Orat. pro itabir. 

"■ Lentiilus, during liis consulate, proimsed and carried 
a law ill favour of l*onipey. wbieli, in effeet. invested liiin 
with tile wtiole |K>wer of tlie Homan empire. For, under 
a protended seai'city of corn (as some of tlio historians 
seem to represent it. though Dion (hissius, iudcoil, sjieaks 
of it as real) ho was coniiiii.ssionod to jirovide tlie repiiblio 
; with that commodity, by which moans all tliose who wero 
I coneemed in the naval, tlie eonnnereiat, and landed intc- 
; rest, either in Italy or the provinces, heeame his tributaries 
' imd dependants. By another law, I'ompcy was authorisisl, 
j during the sjiiiee of five years, to exercise proconsular 
power throughout all the Homan dominions ; and it is to 
i these extravagant grants that Cicero seems to allude, 
j The former, indeed, of these two laws, Cicero himself very 
I Kealoiisly promoted, in return to the services ho had lately 
j received from Fonipey in tlie affair of his restoration. 
And though tho latter invested that aspiring chief with a 
power much too exorbitant (as is intimated in a letter to 
I Atticus) to be endured in a free state, yet Cicero suffered 
j it to pass without the least .ppposition. We loam, from 
I his own confession, the mean motive of this unworthy 
silence. As the pontifioal oollege, it seems, liad not yet 
made their report oonooming tho validity of Clodius's 
consecration of his area, (see rem. •>, p. .TtO,) lie thought it 
unsafe to withstand any of I'ompcy’s demands, lest ho 
might influence their deuision to his prejudice:—" Nos 
tacemus, et eo magis, quod de domo nostra nihil adhiio 
poiitifices respondorunt.” Lentulus, on tho other baud, 
was suspected of procuring these laws in view of his own 
designs, and in order to divert Pompey from the thoughts 
of being employed in re-establishing Ptolemy on his throne. 
Thus wero the liberties of Rome saorifloed to the private 
purposes of her pretended patriots!—Plut, in Vit. Pomp.; 
Dio, xxxix.; Ad Att. iv. 1. 


game time, the notion which prevails that this affair 
affords an opportunity of obliging Pompey, renders 
my applications likewise not altogether so effectual 
as they might otherwise prove. It is thus I am 
labouring in this perplexed business, which the king 
himself, long before you left Rome, as well as the 
friends and dependants of Pompey, had artfully 
embarrassed. To this I must add the avowed 
opposition I meet with from the consulars, who 
represent our assisting Ptolemy with an army, as a 
measure that would highly reflect upon the dignity 
of the senate. Be assuredi, however, I shall employ 
every means in my power of testifying both to the 
world in general, and to your friends in particular, 
the sincerity of that affection I bear you. And, 
were there any honour in those who ought to have 
shown themselves influenced by its highest and 
most refined principles, 1 should not have so many 
difficulties to encounter. FareweU. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Quiuftts Valerim Orca", 

You remember, I doubt not, that when I attended 
you on your way towards your province, I took 
occasion, in the presence of Publius Cus- 
A. V. w. desire you would consider every 

friend of bis whom I should recommend to you, as 
in the number of my own ; and that 1 afterwards 
repeated this request in the strongest manner. You 
then assured me, with great generosity and polite¬ 
ness, and agreeably to that a&ctionate regard with 
which you have ever distinguished me, that you 
would comply with my request. I am to inform 
you, then, that Cuspius, having been twice in Africa 
during the time tliat he had the direction of the 
affairs of the company which farms the revenues of 
that province, contracted some acquaintance in that 
part of the world whom he greatly loves : and, as 
no man is more zealous to serve his friends, he 
very warmly espouses their interest. I am always 
ready to assist him for that purpose, to the utmost 
of my credit and influence: which I mention as a 
reason for my recommending his African friends in 
general to your protection. For the future, there¬ 
fore, I shall only acquaint you that the person in 
whose behalf I may happen to write, is a friend of 
Cuspius ; and then add the distinguishing mark we 
agreed upon”. But my present recommendation 
is of the strongest kind ; as it is in compliance with 
the most earnest desire of Cuspius, that I entreat 
your good offices to Lucius Julius. If I were to 
request them in the terms that are usually employed 
in the sincerest solicitations of this nature, I should 
scarce satisfy, I believe, the zeal of my friend. He 
requires something more new and singular in the 
manner of my* present address, and imagines I am 
master of a certain art that renders me extremely 
well qualified for the task. I promised, therefore, 


a He had been prater the year before, and very instru¬ 
mental in procuring Cicero’s reoul from exile. At the 
expiration of bis prsetorship, he obtained the government 
of Africa; and this letter seems to have been written to 
him soon after his arrival in that province.—Figb. AnnaL 
ii. 3U4. 

“ To distinguish those recommendations which wore 
written merely in compliance with solicitations he could 
not refuse, from others that were tho sincere dictates of 
his heart. 
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to recommend his friends to you, by all the most 
skilful and insinuating methods of persuasion. 
But as I find myself incapable of executing this 
promise, I can only entreat yon to give him reason 
to imagine, that there was something wonderfully 
efficacious in this letter. Now this he will cer¬ 
tainly suppose if you exercise towards Julius every 
generous act that your politeness and your station 
enable you to confer ; not only by distant services, 
but by your personal notice and distinction ; for 
you cannot imagine, as you have not been long 
enough in your post to know it by your own obser. 
vation, how great an advantage it is to a man to 
have the countenance of the governor of his pro¬ 
vince. I am persuaded that Julius well deserves 
every mark of your friendship upon his own 
account; not only because Cuspius has assured 
me that he does, (which of itself, indeed, would be 
a very sufficient reason for my thinking so) but 
because I know the great judgment of the latter in 
the choice of his friends. 

Time will soon discover the effects which this 
letter shall produce; and they will be such, I con¬ 
fidently trust, as to demand my acknowledgments. 
In the mean while, you may depend upon my best 
services here, in every instance wherein I shall 
imagine you would desire them. Farewell. 

P.S.—Publius Cornelius, the bearer of this letter, 
is one whom I likewise recommend to you at the 
request of Cuspius ; and how much 1 am bound, 
botli by inclination and gratitude to do everything 
for his sake that is in my power, is a circumstance 
of which I have already sufficiently informed you. 
Let me entreat you, therefore, that ho may very 
soon and very frequently have the strongest reasons 
to thank me for this my recommendation of his 
friend. Farewell. 


! LETTER XIV. 

To Publius Lentulus, Proconsul. 

The senate met on the 13th of January, but 
came to no resolution; the greatest part of that 
A u C97 having been spent in some warm con¬ 
tests which arose between Marcellinusr, 
the consul, and Caninius, one of the tribunes of the 
people. I had myself also a very considerable share 
in the debates ; and 1 represented the zeal you have 
always shown towards the senate in terms that 
influenced them, I am persuaded, much to your ad¬ 
vantage. The next day, therefore, we thought it 
sufficient briefly to deliver our opinions ; as I per¬ 
ceived, not only by the favourable manner in which 
I was heard the day before, but also by inquiring into 
the sentiments of each particular member, that the 
majority was clearly on our side. The business of 
the day opened with reporting to "the house the 
several opinions of Bibulus, Hortensins, and Vol- 
catius. The respective questions therefore were, in 
the first place, whether three commissioners should 
be nominated for restoring the king, agreeably to 
the sentiments of Bibulus; in the next, whether, 
according to those of Hortensius, the office should 
be conferred upon you, but without employing any 
forces i or, lastly, whether, in conformity to the ad¬ 
vice of Volcatius, this honour should be assigned 

p OneiuB Lentulus MaroeUiuus, who was consul this year 
with L. lUarcius I*hilippus. 


to Pompey. The points being thus stated, it was 
moved chat the opinion of Bibulus might be refer¬ 
red to the deliberation of the house in two separate 
questions s. Accordingly, as it was now in vain to 
oppose his motion, so far as it related to paying 
obedience to the declaration of the oracle, the 
senate in general came into his sentiments: but as 
to his proposal of deputing three commissioners, it 
was rejected by a very considerable majority. The 
opinion next in order was that of Hortensius : but 
when we were going to divide upon it. Lupus, a 
tribune of the people, insisted that, in virtue of his 
office, he had the privilege of dividing the house 
prior to the consuls, and therefore demanded that 
the voices should be first taken upon tbe motion he 
had made in favour of Pompey. This claim was 
generally and strongly opposed; as, indeed, it was 
both unprecedented and unreasonable. The consuls 
themselves, however, did not greatly contest that 
point, nor did they absolutely give it up : (jheir 
view was to protract the debates, and they suc¬ 
ceeded accordingly. They perceived, indeed, that 
notwithstanding the majority affected to appear on 
the side of Volcatius, yet, upon a division, they 
would certainly vote with Hortensius. Neverthe¬ 
less, several of the members were called upon to de¬ 
liver their opinions, though, in truth, much against 
the inclinations of the consuls, who were desirous 
that the sentiments of Bibulus should prevail— 
These debates continuing till nigbt, tlie senate broke 
up without coming to any resolution. 1 happened 
to pass tlie same evening with Pompey ; and as I 
had that day sufiported your cause in the senate with 
more than ordinary success, 1 thought it afforded 
mo the most favourable opportunity of speaking to 
him in your behalf. And what 1 said seemed to 
make so strong an impression, that 1 am persuaded 
1 have brought him wholly over to your interest. 
To say the truth, whenever 1 hear him mention this 
affair himself, 1 entirely acquit him of being secretly 
desirous of this commission. On the other hand, 
when I observe the conduct of his friends of every 
rank, I am well convinced (and indeed it is now 
evident likewise to the whole world) that they have 
been gained by the corrujit measures which a cer¬ 
tain party, with the consent of Ptolemy and his 
advisers, have employed. I write this before sun¬ 
rise on the 16th of January, and the senate is to 
meet again on this very day. 1 hope to preserve 
my authority in that assembly, as far at least as is 
possible amidst such general treachery and corrup¬ 
tion which has discovered itself upon this occasion. 
As to what concerns the bringing this matter before 
the people, I think we have taken such precautions 
as will render it impracticable, unless by actual vio¬ 
lence, or in direct and open contempt both of our 
civil and religious institutions. For this purpose, 
a very severe order of the senate' (which I imagine 

a “ When an opinion was proposed h* the senate which 
was thought too general, and to includo several distinct 
articles, it was usual to require that each part might bii ! 
propounded and voted separately. Thus Uibulus moved, 
that they might submit to the Kibyllinc oracle, at>d appoint 
three private senators to restore the king, liut the house 
required that they might vote separately upon these two 
questions: and the event was, they unanimously agreed to 
the former, but rejected the latter,”—Boss, Itemarks on 
Clo. Famll. Epist. vol. i. p. 348. 

r When an act passed tbe senate in a full house, held 
according to the prescribed forms, and without any oppo¬ 
sition from tbe tribunes, (who had the privilege of patting 
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experienced from some of my pretended friends in 
the affair of my banishment. Thus, whilst I was 
exerting the utmost efforts of my vigilance, my 
policy, and my interest, in order to serve you in 
the article relating to Ptolemy, I was unexpectedly 
alarmed in a point of much more important con¬ 
cern, by the infamous law which Cato has lately 
proposed to your prejudice*. Where affairs are 
thus embroiled, everything is undoubtedly to be 
feared : yet my principal apprehension, 1 confess, 
arises from the treachery of your false friends. But 
however that may be, I am earnestly endeavouring 
to counteract the malevolent designs of Cato. 

As to the Alexandrian commission, both your¬ 
self and your friends will, I trust, have abundant 
reason to be satisfied with my conduct. But at the 
same time I must say, I greatly fear it will either 
be taken out of your hands, or entirely dropped ; 
and I know not which of these alternatives I should 
least choose. However, we have another expedient 
in reserve, which (should we be driven to it) neither 
Selicius nor myself disapprove. By this scheme 
we shall, on the one hand, prevent the senate from 
refusing to assist Ptolemy,and, on the other, remove 
ail appearance of our being disappointed, if that 
person should be em]>loyed, who, it is mure than 
probable, will now obtain this commission. To he 
short, I shall take such precautious that, should 
our designs fail, you may not seem to have suffered 
the disgrace of a repulse : yet, at the same time, I 
shall remit nothing of my best efforts to support 
your claim-so long as there shall be the least pro¬ 
spect of success. But which ever way this point 
I may finally be determined, it will be agreeable to 
those wise and elevated sentiments you possess, to 
consider the true glory of your character as result¬ 
ing entirely from the dignity of your actions and 
the virtues of your heart. And should the perfidi- 
ousiiess of a certain party deprive you of some of 
I tltose honours which fortune has conferred upon 
I you, be assured it will cast a much darker shade 
' on their characters than on yours. In the inean- 
I while, your affairs are the constant subject of my 
thoughts; and I neglect no opportunity of acting 
in them for your best advantage. I concert all my 
measures for this purpose with Selicius ; as indeed 
I I know not any one of your friends who has a 
I greater share of good sense, or a more affectionate 
zeal for your service. Farewell. 

—*•— 

LETTER XVIIl, 

To the satne^. 

Yov are informed, I imagine, by many hands, of 
what passes here : I will leave it therefore to your 
A. u 697 friends to supply you with an ac¬ 

count of our transactions, and content 
myself with only sending you my conjectures. To 
this end I must previously acquaint you, that, on 
the 6th of February, Pompey made a speech in a 
general assembly of the people in favour of Milo, 


* Calus Cato, In order to cut off all hopes at onoo from 
Lontulus of being employed in this contested commission, 
proposed a law to the people for recalling him from his 
government.—Ad C^uint. Frat. i. 3. 

^ This and the foregoing letter arc blended together in 
the common editions, but they are here separated upon the 
authority of Manutius and Gronovlus. 


during which he was insulted with much clamour 
and abuse. Cato afterwards inveighed in the senate 
against Pompey with great acrimony, and was heard 
with the most profound silence and attention : both 
which circumstances seem to have affected him very 
sensibly. Now from hence 1 surmise, that he has 
entirely laid aside all thoughts of being employed 
in the Alexandrian expedition. That affair remains 
as yet entirely open to us; for the senate has 
hitherto determined nothing to your prejudice but 
what they are obliged, in deference to the oracle, 
to refuse to every other candidate for this office. 
It is my present hope, therefore, as well as endea¬ 
vour, that the king may throw himself into your 
hands, when he shall find that he cannot, as he 
expected, be restored by Pompey ; and that unless 
he is replaced upon his throne by your assistance, 
his affair will be entirely dropped. And this step 
he will undoubtedly take, if Pompey should give 
the least intimation of its being agreeable t^^im. 
But 1 need not tell you of the difficulty of discover¬ 
ing the sentiments of a man of his reserve. How¬ 
ever, I shall omit no method in my power to effect 
this scheme, as I shall easily, I trust, be able to 
j)rcvent the injurious designs of Cato. 

1 do not find that any of the consulars are in 
your interest, except Hortensius and Lucullns : all 
the rest of that rank either openly, or in a more 
(roncealed manner, oppose your views. Neverthe¬ 
less, my friend, be not dis<!ouraged; on the con¬ 
trary, let it be still your hope, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the worthless Cato, that you will 
again shine out in all your former lustre^. Fare¬ 
well. 

LETTER XIX. 

To the same. 

Yott will receive a full account from Pollio of 
all that has been transacted in your affair; as he 
A I' 697 present, but a principal 

manager. Believe me, I am much con¬ 
cerned at the unfavourable aspect of this business. 
However, it affords me a very sensible consolation 
that there is strong reason to hope the prudence 
of your friends will be able to elu’de the force of 
those iniquitous schemes which have been pro¬ 
jected to your prejudice. Even time itself will, 
probably, contribute to this end ; 'as it often wears 
out the malevolence of those who, either profess¬ 
edly, or in a disguised manner, mean one ill. I am 
yet farther confirmed in tliese pleasing hopes, 
whenever I reflect upon the faction that was for¬ 
merly raised against myself; of which 1 see a very 
lively image in the present opposition to you. In 
the latter instance, indeed, the attack is by no 
means so extensive, or so dangerous, as that which 
was made upon me; nevertheless, there is, in 
general, a strong similitude between the two cases: 
and you must pardon me, if I cannot fear, upon 
your account, what you never thought reasonable 
to be apprehensive of on mine. But whatever may 
be the event, convince the world that you are 
influenced by those principles for which I have 
admired you from your earliest youth: and believe 
me, my friend, the malice of your enemies will 
only serve to render your character so much the 


y Bee rem. *, on the preceding letter. 
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more illustrious. In the mean time, do me the 
justice to hope, from my affection, whatever the 
warmest friendship can effect; and be assured, I 
shall not disappoint your expectations. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Lucius Lueceins^. 

I HAVE frequently had it in my intentions to 
talk with you upon the subject of this letter; but 
. .. ...... a certain awkward modesty has always 

restrained me from proposing in person, 
what I can, witli less scrujde, request at this dis¬ 
tance ; for a letter, you know, spares tlie confusion 
of a blush. I will own, then, that I have a very 
strong, and, 1 trust, a very pardonable passion of 
being celebrated in your writings ; and though you 
have more than once given me assurance of your 
intqfliing me that honour, yet, 1 hope you will 
excflr my impatience of seeing your design exe. 
cuted. I had always, indeed, conceived a high 
expectation of your performances in this kind : but 
the specimen 1 have lately seen of them, is so far 
superior to all 1 had figured in my imagination, 
that it has fired me with the most ardent desire of 
being immediately distinguished in your glorious 
annuls. It is my ambition, I confess, nut only to 
live for ever in the praises of future ages, but tof 
have the present satisfaction, likewise, of seeing 
myself stand approved in the authoritative records 
of my ingenious friend. I am sensible, at the 
same time, that your thoughts are already deeply 
engaged in the prosecution of your original design. 
Hut, as 1 perceive you have almost completed 
your account of the Italic and Marian civil wars”, 

* It is very little tliat is known of I.ucefius, more tliim 
w'hnt the following le.tter inftirnis us. I'ieern, in one of his 
oriitioiiM, speaks of his moral character with the highest 
applauses represimting him as a man of tho grcatisst huma¬ 
nity, ami of tlu} most unhlemishec] homiur. All that has 
been transmitted down to us of liis public transactions is, 
tliat lie was joint candidate witli t'a'sur in soliciting tlie 
conKiilship, in opposition to Hibulus: in wliich, liowever, 
he did not sneewd. In the civil war whicli afterwards 
broke out. he took part witli I'ompi-y, if not actively, at 
least by his good wishes and advice: for it apiajars, by a 
passage in Cwsar's Commentaries, tli^t tlie former w'as 
wlioily guidod by his counsels, it iaunneoessary to men¬ 
tion the high reputation he had gained by his literary abi¬ 
lities, as this part of ills oharaetcr will he sufficiently laid 
open to tho reader in tho present letter.—Orat. pro Cocllo; 
Buet. in Vit. .lul. Cais. I!); Cscs. lie Jlell. Civ. iii. 

« The Italic war, wlileh broke out An. TTrb. (ifi.1. owed its 
rise to a rejeetod claim of the Italian proviiiees to bo admit¬ 
ted into tlie freedom of tho city. It employed the arms of 
tho repiibl le for more than two years, and occasioned greater 
bloodshed mid devastation than those wars In which she 
had been engaged with Hiimiibai juid Pyrrhus. Towards 
the close of it, Cicero, who was at tliat time about eighteen 
years of age. served as a volunteer under tlie father of 
Pompey the Great. [Klor. iii. 18 1 Philip, xii.] Tho Ma¬ 
rian civil wai immediately succeeded the IPiIic, and was 
otHiasioned by the insatiable ambition of Marius. This 
huuglity Roman, envying Bylla the honour of leading tho 
army of the republic against Mitbridates, to which he had 
been appointed by the senate, procured a law for divesting 
him of tliat oomi.innd, and transferring it into his own 
hands. This war was carried on botweeu tlie two contend¬ 
ing chiefs and their adliurents, with various success, and 
the most unpoiiUleled cruelty on both sides, till it termi¬ 
nated in the perpetual dictatorship of Sylla.—Flor. iii. 21; 
Plut In Vlt. Mar. et Syll. 


and remember you proposed to carry on the re¬ 
mainder of our history in a regular series, I cannot 
forbear recommending it to your consideration, 
whether it would be best to weave the relation of 
Catiline’s conspiracy into the general texture of 
your performance, or cast it into a distinct work. 
It is certain, several of the Greek historians will 
justify you in this latter method. Thus Calli- 
sthenes wrote a narrative of the siege of Troy, as 
both 'fimseus and Polybius did of the Pyrrhic and 
Nuroantine wars, in so many detached pieces from 
their larger histories’’. As to the honour that will 
arise to roe, it will be much the same, I must own, 
upon whichever scheme you may determine to 
proceed : but I shall receive so much the earlier 
gratification of my wishes, if, instead of waiting till 
you regularly advance to that period of our annals, 
you should enter upon it by this method of antici- 
jiation. Besides, by keeping your mind attentive 
to one principal scene and character, you will treat 
your subject, I am persuaded, so much the more 
in detail, as well as embellish it with higher graces. 
I must acknowledge, it is not extremely modest 
thus to impose a task upon you which your occu¬ 
pations may well justify you in refusing ; and then 
to add a further request that you would honour my 
actions with your applause : an honour, after all, 
which you may not think perhaps they greatly 
deserve. However, when a man has once trans¬ 
gressed the bounds of decency, it is in vain to 
recede ; and his wisest way is to push on boldly in 
the same confident course, to the end of his pur¬ 
pose. I will venture, then, earnestly to entreat 
you not to confine yourself to the strict laws of 
history, but to give a greater latitude to your 
encomiums than, possibly, you may think my 
actions can claim. I remember, indeed, you de¬ 
clare, in one of yoftr very elegant prefaces, that 
you are as inflexible to all the pleas of affection as 
Xenophon represents Hercules to have been to 
those of pleasure”. Let me hope, nevertheless, if 
friendship should too strongly recommend my 

S CalliKthenes lived in the times of Alexander the Great, 
and attended tliat illiistrioiis comniandcr in bis expedition 
into I’crsia. Tiniieus was, by birth, a Bicillan, and flou- 
rislied about the year of Iloitie 4?! : be apjiciirs, by the 
oliaractcr which Cicero gives of him in anotlicr part of his 
writings, to have been a very learned and elegant historian: 
and he was an author in great esteem witli Attious. Plu¬ 
tarch, however, speaks of liiiu with much contempt, for 
having affected to rival Thucydides; and he is noted by 
Longinus as a writer that abounded with cold and tiuerile 
conceits. Ho acknowledges, nevertheless, that Timwus 
had a flowing imagination, and, upon some occasions, rose 
up to tlic true sublime. Folybius, who died about seven¬ 
teen years before Cicero came into tho world, wrote a 
general history in forty books: only five of which have 
reached these times. But he is not more distinguished by 
liis composition, than by the friendship he enjoyed with 
Bcipio and Ladius.—Tie Orat. ii. 5, 8; Ad Att. vi. i ; Pint, 
in Vit. Nlcis!; Longin. sect, 4; Voss, do Hist. Grteo. i. 9, 
12,1.9. 

1 The story to which Cloero here alludes is this: Her¬ 
cules, when he was yet a youth, as Prodiuns relates the 
fable, retired into a place of undistui’bed solitude, in order 
to determine, with himself, wbat course of life lie shouli! 
pursue. Whilst he was in tlie midst of his conteniplatiops. 
Pleasure and Virtue appeared to him under tlie liguxos of 
two beautiful women, and each accosted him in her turn, 
lie heard their respective pleas with great attention: but 
Virtue gained her cause, and entirely won the heart of the 
future hero. If the English reader is disposed to know this 
story in all its circumstances, bo will find it wrought up 
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actions to your approbation, you will not reject 
her generous partiality; but give somewhat more 
to affection than rigorous truth perhaps can justly 
demand. 

If 1 should prevail upon you to fall in with my 
proposal, you will find the subject, I persuade 
myself, not unworthy of your genius and your 
eloquence. The entire period from the rise of 
Catiline's conspiracy to my return from banish¬ 
ment, will furnish, I should imagine, a moderate 
volume. It will supply you likewise with a noble 

ccasion of displaying your judgment in politics, 
by laying open the source of those civil disorders, 
and pointing out their proper remedies, as well as 
by giving your reasons for approving or condemn¬ 
ing the several transactions which you relate. 
And should you be disposed to indulge your usual 
spirit of freedom, you will have an opportunity of 
pointing out, at the same time, with all the severity 
of your indignation, the treachery and perfidious¬ 
ness of those who laid their ungenerous snares for 
my destruction. 1 vrill add, too, that this period 
of my life will furnish you with numberless inci¬ 
dents which cannot but draw the reader’s attention 
in a very agreeable manner : as nothing is more 
amusing to the mind than to contemplate the 
various vicissitudes of fortune. And though they 
were far, it is true, from being acceptable in expe¬ 
rience, they cannot fail of giving me much enter¬ 
tainment in description: as there is an inexpressible 
satisfaction in reflecting, at one’s ease, on distresses 
we have formerly suffered. There is something 
likewise in that compassion, which arises from 
reading an account of the misfortunes which have 
attended others, that casts a most agreeable melan¬ 
choly upon the mind. Who can peruse the relation 
of the last moments of Epaminondas at the battle 
of Mantinea, without finding himself touched with 
a pleasing commiseration ? That glorious chief, 
you may remember, would not suffer the dart to 
be drawn out of his side till he was informed that 
his shield was safe from the hands of his enemies ; 
and all his concern amidst the anguish of his wound 
was, to die with glory"*. What can be more inter¬ 
esting, also, than the account of the flight and 
death of Themistocles' ! "1116 truth of it is, a mere 
narrative of general facts affords little more enter¬ 
tainment to the reader than he might find in 

into a very beautiful poem by the Ilev. Mr. Luwth, and 
inserted in Pidymetis, p. 13S. 

Epaminondas headed the forces of the Thebans in a 
battle which they fought with the Lacedemonians at Man- 
tinea, a town in Arcadia. Tho ThcbaiiH gained the victory, 
but lost their Invaluable commander: whoso death was 
attended with the circumstances which Cieero here men¬ 
tions.—Justin, vi. 7, 8. 

« Themistocles, after having distinguished himself among 
his countrymen, the Athenians, by his military virtues, 
particularly in the wars in which they were engaged with 
Xorxes, had rendered himself so jHiputar, that it was 
thought necessary to remove him: and accordingly he was 
obliged to withdraw from Athens, As tho historians men¬ 
tion nothing of Ais return, Monutius proposes an emenda¬ 
tion, suggested to him by ono of his friends, who imagined, 
that instead of reditu It should bo read,interf(«. This 
would agree very well with tho account which is given of 
his death: for having been received in his exile by Arta- 
xerxes, he was appointed to command a body of forces in 
an expedition which that prince was preparing against tho 
Greolans. But Themistocles, rather than turn his arms 
against his country, chose to put an end to his life by a 
draught of poison.—Plut. In Vit. Themist. 


perusing one of our public registers*. Whereas, 
in the history of any extraordinary person, our fear 
and hope, our joy and sorrow, our astonishment 
and expectation, are each of them engaged by turns. 
And if the final result of all should be concluded 
with gome remarkable catastrophe, the mind of the 
reader is filled with the highest possible gratifica¬ 
tion. For these reasons I am the more deurous 
of persuading you to separate my story from the 
general thread of your narration, and work it np 
into a detached performance; as, indeed, it will 
exhibit a great variety of the most interesting and 
affecting scenes. 

When 1 tell you it is my ambition to be cele¬ 
brated by your pen, 1 am by no means apprehensive 
you will suspect me of flattery. The consciousness 
of your merit must always incline you to believe, 
it is envy alone that can be silent in your praise : 
as, on the other side, you cannot imagine me so 
weak as to desire to be transmitted to postea^ by 
any hand, which could not secure to itself tflllamc 
glory it bestowed. When Alexander chose to have 
his picture drawn by Apelles v, and his statue 
formed by Lysippus’*, it was not in order to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with those distinguished artists ; it 
was from a firm persuasion that the works of these 
admired geniuses would do equal credit both to his 
reputation and their own. ’I’lie utmost, however, 
that their art could perform, was to perpetuate 
the persons only of their celebrated contempora¬ 
ries : but merit needs not any such visible exhibi¬ 
tions to immortalise its fame. Accordingly, the 
Spartau Agesilaus, who would never suffer any 
picture or statue of him to be taken ’, is not less 
universally known than those who have be6n most 
fond of liaving their persons co])icd out for pos¬ 
terity. The single treatise whicli Xenophon has 
written in praise of that renowned general, is more 
to his glory tlian all the pictures and statues of all 
the artists in the universe. It would be a much 
higher satisfaction to me, therefore, as it would be 
a far greater honour, to be recorded by your hand 
than that of any other; not only because your 

f These originally were books preserved in tlie pontifical 
college, wliercin ihe several divi.sionsof the Unman year 
were marked out as they were regulated by Numa, and tlio 
piu-ticular festivals noted upon wliieh it was unlawful to 
transact any public affairs. These registers, in the later 
ages of tile republic, were much enlarged, and contained a 
sort of journal of tho most memorable events, botli civil 
and religious, that happcne<l in every year.—Llv. i. 19,20; 
Ulssert. sur les Ka-stes i>ar Cuiiluro, dans les M6m. de Lit. 
do I'Aead^m. dc Bel. Let. i. 67. 

K See an aenuimt of this celebrated Grecian painter, in 
rem. y, on letter 17, book li. 

•> A famous statuary, of whom llemetrius, as cited by 
Quintilian, remarks, that he was more celebrated for 
taking a strong than an agreeable likeness.—Quint. Inst. 
Orat. xii. 10. 

* Agesilaus, king of Sparta, was one of tho most consider¬ 
able persons of his age, both for civil and military virtues; 
insomuch that he justly acquired the appellation of Agesi- 
lauB the great. But though nature had boon uncommonly 
liberal to him in the nobler endowments of the mind, she 
hod treated him very nnfavourably in those of the body. 
Be was remarkably low of stature, had one leg shorter 
than the other, and so very despicable a countenance, 
that he never failed of raising contempt in those who were 
unacquainte<l with his moral and intellectual excellences. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that he was unwilling to be 
delivered down to posterity, tinder the disadvantages of so 
unpromising a figure.—Pint in Vit. Agesll.; Com. Nep. in 
Vit. Agesil. 8. 
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genius would rise and adorn my actions with the 
same advantage as TimteusJ has displayed those of 
Tiraoleon*', or Herodotus' those of Themistocles™ ; 
but because of the additional credit 1 shall receive 
from the applause of so illustrious, so experienced, 
and so approved a patriot. By this means I shall 
enjoy, not only the same glorious privilege which, 
as Alexander observed when he was at Sigeum, 
Achilles received from Homer” ; but what is still 
more important, the powerful testimony of a man 
who is himself distinguished by tiie noblest and 
most uncommon virtues. Accordingly, I have 
been always wonderfully pleased with the sentiment 
which Nkvius” puts into the mouth of Hector, 
where that hero, speaking of the approbation he 
had received from his illustrious father, adds, that 
it gave him* so much the more satisfaction, as 
coming from one who was, himself, the great object 
of universal applause. But should want of leisure, 
(for it would be an injustice to our friendship to 
supi|Rse it can be want of inclination,) should your 
occupations then prevent your compliance with 
this my reqnest; 1 may, perhaps, be obliged to 
take a method, which, though often condemned, 
is supported, nevertheless, by several considerable 
examples ; I mean, to be the historian of my own 
transactions. But you arc! sensible there are two 
inconveniences whic!h attend this scheme ; for a 
man must necessarily be more reserved in setting 
forth those parts of his conduct which merit 
approbation, as he will be inclined entirely to pass 
over others which may deserve reproach. I must 
add, likewise, tliat what a writer says to his own 
advantage always carries with it a less degree of 
force and authority than when it comes from any 
other pen. In a word, the world in general is 

j The w'orks of Tima-us are lost. 

k Tim!>I(H>n i.s one of tlu! jiohUvHt characters in all anti¬ 
quity. hikI (listinqiiishctl not only by his private virtues, 
hut by approvinq hiniwjf, niU)U every occasion, the great 
assertcr of public liberty. He was employed by theC'orin- 
thinns as general of those forces wbie.li they sent to the 
relief of the Kynwusnns, against the exeerahle tyranny of 
Hionysiiis. Ho executed this coniniission with great 
honour and siicecss ; for having driven Dionysius out of 
Sicily, and restored tiie inhabitants to their rights and 
privileges, he resigned the siipreiiio eominand. He eon- 
tiinierl, however, to live among the Syracusans as a private 
man, caijoying, as I’lutiireli observes, tiie glorious satisfae- 
Hon of seeing so many cities owe their ease and happiness 
to his generous and lieroie labours—Pint, in Vit. Timol. 

1 Hemdotus iloiirishcil about 440 years before the birth 
of r!hrist, under tlie reigns of Xerxes and Artaxerxes, kings 
of Persia. 

S' See above, rrm. e, p. .TW. 

a Alexander being elected commander-in^bief of the 
confederate troops wliieli tlic Grecians sent against Xerxes, 
crossed tlic Hellespont with his army, and buided at 
Sigciim, a promontory near Troy, where ho visited the 
tomb of Aeliiiles. Upon tiiis occasion, he is said to have 
broken out into tho following exclamation: “ O happy 
youth! in having found a Homer to celebrate thy vir¬ 
tues.”—Plut. in Vit. Alex, i Cic. pro Arch. Poet. 

" A dramiitie poet who died at Home An. Ilrb. S50, about 
2(13 years liefore the Christian era: some fragments of his 
works still remain. Tho sentiment hero quoted from him 
is truly nohle; as there is not, perhaps, a more certain 
indication of a low and littlo mind, than to be elevated by 
undistinguishing applause, or depressed by vulgar censure. 
Trophies of honour, or monuments of disgrace, are not the 
works of every hand. Borne men are incapable of blasting 
a reputation, but by approving It; and are never satirists, 
but when they mean to be panegyrists. 


little disposed to approve any attempt of this kind. 
On the contrary, one often hears the more modest 
method of the poets at the Olympic games recom¬ 
mended upon such occasions, who, after they have 
crowned the several victors, and publicly called 
over their names, always employ some, other per¬ 
son to perform the same office to themselves, that 
they may not be the heralds of their own applause. 
This imputation, therefore, I would willingly 
avoid; as 1 certainly shall, if you should comply 
with my request, and take this employment out of 
my hands. 

You will be surprised, perhaps, that I spend so 
much time and pains in soliciting you for this 
purpose, after having so often heard you declare 
your intentions of giving the world a very accurate 
history of my administration. But you must 
remember the natural warmth of my temper, and 
that I am fired, as 1 told you in the beginning of 
my letter, with an impatient desire of seeing this 
jjmr design carried into execution. To own the 
whole truth, 1 am ambitious of being known to the 
present generation by your writings, and to enjoy, 
in my lifetime, a fore-taste of that little share of 
glory which 1 may expect from future ages. If it 
be not too much trouble, therefore, 1 should be 
glad yon would immediately let roe know your 
resolution. And should it prove agreeable to my 
request, I will draw up some general memoirs of 
my transactums for your use: if otherwise, I will 
take an opportunity of discoursing further with you 
upon this affair in person. In the mean time, 
continue to polish the work you have begun, and 
to love me as usualv. Farewell. 


P Pliny lias inside a request to Tacitus, of tho same nature 
with that which is tho subject of the letter before us: and 
though it is by no ine^s enlivened with so much spirit, it 
is dictated, Isowi'vcr, by afar leas extravagant passion, lie 
eonfo.sses himself fend, indeed, of lieing transmitted to 
posterity, by the pencil of that celebrated historian : but 
adds, at the same time, thsit lie is far from desiring him to 
paint his actions in colours more strong than fact will jus¬ 
tify. [Pliu. Lot. vol. ii. p. 4;i2, rein, e.] This express 
restriction seems to gliuicc at that most extraordinary pas¬ 
sage in the present epistle, wdiero Cicero entreats his friend 
** not to cisniinc himself to the strict laws of history, but 
to give a greater hititnde to his encomiums than Lucceius 
might iiosslbly tliink his aetions could claim.” And never 
did vanity, it must be acknowledged, utter or conceive a 
nion; ridiculous and contemptiblo wish ! The voice of 
{iraise ran alone be justly pleasing, when it Iiarmonlses 
with cnnseioiis merit: and tho applause that does not 
accord with truth, must, of all dissonances, surciy prove 
the most offensive to a well-formed ear. But it is extremely 
observable how much Cieero's judgment was at variance 
with his practice: for he has himself shown, In very strong 
terms, the absurdity of claiming more reputation than a 
man has merit to support. It is solid worth alone, ho 
justly remarks, that can seesuro a lasting fame; for nothing 
can be durable that is fictitiona. The former, says he, 
strikes its root deep, and spreads far; while the latter soon 
withers and dies away, like the beauties of a transient 
flower. “ Vera gloria radioes aglt, et propagator: ficta 
omnia celerltor, tanqnam floscull, deoidant; neo simula- 
tum potest esse quidquam cUutumum,’’.^l>e OfSc. U. 12, 
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LETTER XXL 
Quintui Metellus Nepos'^ to Cicero. 

Those calumnies with which the most virulent, 
’surely, of.the human race' is perpetually loading 
A o 697 I**® public harangues, are well com¬ 

pensated by the satisfaction I receive 
from your obliging offices. When I consider, 
indeed, the worthless hand from whence these ar- 

a It is impossible to determine exactly when this letter 
was written, as it carries no internal marks siiflielent to 
point out its date with preeisfon. Baitazonius, who has 
taken the laiins to settle the order of these epistles, places 
it under the present year, and supposes it to have been 
written by Metellus, when he was governor in Spain.: to 
which province he went as proconsul after the expiration 
of his consulship. 

r The commentators suppose that the person here alluded 
to is Clodins, who wiis now ecdllc, and employing the power 
which that office gave him. to the same factious purposes 
as he had exorcised his late tribuneship. Hut this conjec¬ 
ture appears altogether groundless. For Cicero taking 
notice to Atticus of the dea^ of Metellus, which seems to 
have happened soon after this letter was written, tells him 


rows take their flight, I look upon them with the 
contempt they deserve; and am very willing he 
should cease to act as a relation, since I have the 
pleasure to see you asSume that character in his 
stead. To say the truth, notwithstanding I had 
formerly so much regard for him as to have twice 
preserved him, even in spite of himself, I should 
now be glad to forget there is such a person in the 
world. 

That I might not trouble you too frequently 
with my letters, I have written to Lollius concern¬ 
ing my affairs, who will let you know what mea¬ 
sures I am desirous may be taken in regard to the ;i 
accounts of this province*. If it be possible, let j 
me still enjoy a plaee in your affection. Farewell, i 

it was probable that be hud app<dnted Clodius his heir—a 
circumstance utterly inconsistent with the supposition 
abovc-mcntionc'd. The same letter may be produced as an 
evidence, likewise, that, whatever were the good offlocs 
which Metellus hero acknowledges, they did not proceed i 
from the suggestions of Cicero’s heart; for he spSkks of 
him to Atticus as of one whose character and conduct he j 
greatly disapproved.—Ad Att. iv. 7* 

■ Spain. I 


BOOK II. 


LETTER I. 

To Quintus Ancharius-*, Proconsul. 

I RECOMMEND the two SODS of my very excellent 
friend Aurelius as well deserving your esteem. 
A V 696 "^^*5 “domed, indeed, with every 
polite and valuable qualification : as they 
are in the number, likewise, of those with whom 1 
most intimately converse. If ever then my re¬ 
commendation had any weight with you (and 
much, I am sensible, it ever had), let it prevail, I 
conjure you, in the present instance. And be 
assured, the honours with which you shall distin¬ 
guish these, my friends, will not only indissolubly 
unite to you two excellent and grateful young men, 
but, at the same time, confer a very singular 
obligation upon myself. Farewell. 

—s— . 

LETTER II. 

To Publius Lentulus, Proconsul, 

I HAVE received your letter, wherein you assure 
me, that the frequent accounts I send you of your 
A V. 696 “ff^ifSitogctherwith the convincing proofs 
1 have given you of my friendship, are 
circumstances extremely agreeable to you. I should 
ill deserve, indeed, those singular favours you have 
conferred upon me, if I were capable of refusing 
you my best services: and nothing is more pleasing 
to me, in this long and very distant separation, 

Quintus Ancharius was tribune An. 11rb. 694, when he 
distinguished himself by his resolute opposition to the fac¬ 
tious measures of his colleague Vatinius. In the year 697 
he was chosen prtetor; and, at the expiration of that office, 
he succeeded Fiso in the government of Macedonia, in 
which province this letter is addressed to him.—Orat. pro 
Sext. 53; in Fison. 36; Ross, Remarks on the Epist. of 
Cio. 


than thus to converse with you as often as possible. 

If you do not hear from me as frequently as you 
wish, it is solely because I dare not trust my letters 
to every conveyance. But whenever I shall be ‘ 
able to put them into hands upon which 1 may | 
safely rely, be as.sured I shall not suffer the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip by me. 

It is not ea.sy to give a satisfactory answer to 
your inquiry concerning the sincerity of your pro- 
fes.sed friends, and the disposition of others in 
general towards you. This only I will venture to 
say, that a certain party, and particularly those 
who have the strongest obligations, as well as the \ 
greatest abilities, to distinguish themselves in your 
service, look upon you with envy: that (agreeably . 
to what I have myself experienced upon a different 
occasion) those whom, in justice to your country, ; 
you have necessarily offended, are your avowed i 
opposers ; as others, whose .interests and honours 
you have generously supported, are much less 1 
inclined to remember your favours than to oppose 
your glory. These are circumstances, indeed, which ! 
I long suspected, and have often intimated to you, 
but of which I am now most thoroughly convinced. 

I observed upon the same occasion (and I believe 
I told you so in a former letter), both Hortensius 
and Lucullus to be extremely in your interests ; 
as among those who were in the magistracy, Lucius 
Racilius appeared very sincerely and affectionately 
to espouse your cause: .but, excepting the two 
former, I cannot name any of the consulars who 
discovered the least degree of fnendship towards 
you when your affair was before the senate. As 
for my own endeavours, they might, perhaps, be 
generally considered as flowing rather from those 
singular favours I have received at your hands, 
than from the uninfluenced dictates of my real 
sentiments. With regard to Pompey, he seldom 
attended the house at that season : but I must do 
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him the justice to say, he often takes an oppor¬ 
tunity, without my previously leading him into 
the subject, of discoursing with me concerning 
your affair, as well as very willingly enters into 
the conversation whenever I start it myself. Tf our 
last letter, I perceived, was extremely agreeable to 
him; and I could not but observe, with equal 
admiration and pleasure, the polite and must 
judicious manner in which you addressed him. 
Before he received this letter, he seemed a little 
inclined to suspect, tliat the notion which some had 
entertained of his inclination to be your competitor, 
had alienated you from him. But you have now 
wholly fixed that excellent man in your interest; 
who, in truth, had all the antecedent reasons for 
being so, that an uninterrupted series of the 
highest services could possibly give him “. I must 
confess he always appeared to me, even when the 
conduct of Caninius had raised the strongest suspi¬ 
cions of the contrary', to favour your views. But 
1 can now assure yon, that I found him, after 
he had perused your letter, entirely disposed to 
promote whatever may contribute either to your 
interest or your honours. You may consider then 
what 1 am going to offer as his immediate senti¬ 
ments and advice, as indeed it is the result of 
frequent consultations which we have held together. 
Accordingly we are of opinion that it may be proper 
for you to consider whether any advantages may be 
derived from your being in possession of Cilicia 
and Cyprus. For if there should apjiear a sufficient 
proljability of being able to make yourself master 
of Alexandria and Egypt, we think it equally for 
your own honour and that of the republic"' to 

“ f^e ri'iti. p. .'U5. 

» It M'lis a usual artifice with Ponipoy tt) employ his 
friends in snliciiins these lieneurs in Ids behalf, to which 
he affected to .iii^car hiniself perfectly indiilerent, or even 
averse. This was his [s.Uey in the present instaneo; and 
at the same time that he preteiideil to serve Lentulus in 
this affair, his creature t'aiiirdns. a tribune of the people, 
was prnctisinp; every stratagem in order to procure this 
coniitdssion for Poinpey. *• And though Ciet'ro," ns Mr. 
Ross observ'es, “ either out of a tenderness for l.entu I us, or 
out of an apprehension of disptcnsiug Ponipo.v, to whom ho 
Was at this time making his court, rei.rcsents him in tins 
place as acting im lioiicst and friendly part, yet, in a letter 
to ids brother, wliere he may he supposed to deliver his 
real sciitimenis, he speaks <|uite dillercntly :—‘ nain quod 
dePompeio Paniniiisagit, suue quaui refriait: iic*queeidm 
res probatur; et J’ompeius noster in umicitia P. Lcntuli 
vituperatur, ot hcrcuio non ost id.an.* [Ep. vi, L. 2.'} Tho 
truth of th<! ease is tins, wlion Pompeyfoiind it was impos- 
siblo for him to pna-ure tliis eommission, lie pretended a 
friendsidp for Lentulus, and joined with I'iecru in giving 
the advice wiiieU makes a great |>art of this letter.” 

w A general sketch of I’toloniy’s character has already 
been given in tho notes on tho proereding book; and it afi- 
pears from tliencc, tlint nothing could be less to the honour 
of tho commonwealth, than to interpose in the behalf of 
this justly-rejected luonarch. Cicero himself represents 
him, in one of his orations, as imworthy of the crown he 
wore:—•* Bum,” says ho, “neqiiegencroneque animoregis 
esse, inter omnes fere video conveuire.” [In Uull. ii.] Hut 
what is still more extraordinary, Cicero makes the very 
measures which he here so strongly recommends to Leu- 
tulus, an article of his charge against Antony. It was 
by the persuasion of the latter that Oabinlus undertook 
(as has already boor, observed) the restoration of Ptolemy; 
and Antony commanded the Roman cavalry in that 
expedition. This afliords n topic of great indignation in 
one of tho Philippics; and Cicero there speaks of this 
transaction (as he ought always to have spoken of it) as a 
most impudent violation of all authority both sacred and 


march thither with your army, supported by your 
fleet; having first left the king at Ptolemais, or 
some other convenient place in that neighbour¬ 
hood. By these means, when you shall have 
quieted the disturbances in Alexandria, and secured 
it by a proper number of forces, Ptolemy may 
safely take possession of his kingdom. Thus he 
will be restored by you, as the senate had once* 
decreed; and restored too without an army, agree¬ 
ably to the sentiments of those who insist upon 
observing the injunctions of the oracle. We ‘are 
the rather confirmed in recommending this measure, 
as there is no decree of the senate subsisting which 
particularly proliibits you from replacing Ptolemy 
on his throne. As to the order which absolutely 
forbids all assistance whatsoever to be given to 
him, you know it was not only protested against 
wlien it was voted, but is generally looked upon 
ratber as the warm dictates of an exasperated 
faction, than as having the full authority of a 
decree of the senate, llowever, we deem it neces¬ 
sary to add, tliat we arc sensible the world will 
judge of the propriety of Jhis scheme entirely by 
the event. Should it succeed as we wish, your 
policy and resolution will universally be applauded; 
on the other hand, should it miscarry, it will 
undoubtedly be condemned as an action of ill- 
considered and unwarrantable ambition. How far 
tliis enterprise may be practicable you, who are 
situated almost within view of Egypt, are the most 
competent judge. If, Uierefore, you are well 
satisfied of being able to render yourself master of 
that kingdom, we are clearly of opmion you should 
not delay your march one moment; but, if you 
are doubtful of the success, it is our advice that 
you by no means make the attempt. This I will 
venture to assure you, that, should you execute 
this project in the vnanner we wish, there will be 
a very considerable jiarty to give it applause, even 
during your absence, as all Rome will unite in the 
same approbation the moment you shall return 
amongst us. Nevertheless 1 am persuaded if this 
sclieme slionid not take the desired effect, it may 
be attended with very disagreeable consequences 
to yourself, not only on account of that order of 
the senate which I just now mentioned, but like¬ 
wise in regard to tlie oracle. When, therefore, I 
recommend such measures as you shall have full 
assurance will terminate in youi- glory, 1 must at 
the same time strongly dissuade you from engaging 
in them, if you should have the least reason to 
apprehend an opposition. For (I repeat it again) 
the world will be determined in their opinion of 
this whole transaction, not as it is reasonable, 
but as it shall prove successful. If the method 
here proposed should appear too dangerous to be 
hazarded in your own person, we think it may at 
least be advisable to assist the kiugwritha number of 
your forces, provided he shall give sufficient security 
to your friends in the province, for repaying them 
the money they have advanced in support of his . 

civil:—“ Inde iter," says he, “ ad Alexandrlam contra 
senatus auotoritatem, contra rempublicam et religiones.” 
[Philip, ii. 19.] But what opinion must every unpfeju- 
diood reader conceive of our author, when he thus finds 
him condemning and approving the same transaction, and 
advising his friend to pursue a stop which he afterwards 
publicly and JusUy reproached in his adversary 1—See 
rem.i,p. 344. 

* See rem.i.p. 344. 
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cause. And, indeed, the circumstances and situation 
of yont government render it extremely easy rather 
to promote or obstruct his restoration as you shall 
’ see proper. After all, you are the best judge 
what method will be most expedient to pursue ; I 
thought it my part, however, to inform you of 
these our concurrent sentiments. 

You congratulate me on the prosperous situa¬ 
tion of my affairs in general, and particularly on 
the friendship of Milo, together with the vain and 
ineffectual schemes of the worthless Clodius. It is 
no wonder you should rejoice in these the generous 
effects of your own amicable offices. But to say 
truth, such an incredible perverseness (not to give 
it a more severe appellation) prevails amongst a 
certain party, that they rather choose to alienate 
me by their jealousies from the common cause, 
than to retain me in that interest by their favour 
and encouragement. I will own to you, their 
malice has almost driven me from those principles 
which 1 have so long and so invariably pursued. 
At least, if they have not provoked me so far as to 
make me forget the dignity of my character, they 
have taught me that it is high time I should act 
with a view likewise to my own security. I might, 
consistently with the strictest dutffss of patriotism, 
reconcile both these distinct ends, were there any 
honour or fortitude in those of consular rank. 
But such a m^nness of spirit prevails in general 
among them, chat, instead of applauding the re¬ 
solution with which my actions have been ever 
uniformly directed in the cause of the common¬ 
wealth, they look with envy ujton those dignities 
to which my public services have advanced me. 
I the rather mention this as it is to you that 1 am 
principally indebted, not only for the happiness of 
being restored to my country, but almost for my 
very first successful steps in the paths of patriot¬ 
ism and of glory. I perceive this opposition dues 
not 'proceed (as I formerly suspected) from my 
not being of noble birth', since they were actuated, 
I have observed, by the same malignant spirit against 
yourself, who are confessedly descended from one 
of the first families in Rome. A<^'»'<i>nsly> though 
your enemies are contented to we you among those 
of principal rank in the repnblfc, they will by no 
means suffer you to soar higher. I rejoice that 
the parallel between us extends no farther ; and 
thougb.we have met with an equal degree of malice 
from the world, that the respective consequences, 
however, have proved extremely different. For a 
wide difference there surely is between suffering 
some diminution in point of honours, and being 
abandoned to total ruin. If I have not greater 
reason to lament this cruel outrage of my adver¬ 
saries it must be attribut^..$o your generous 
interpositicwi, as it was by yflw means it proved, 

r Cicero was, at this time, acting a part which gave great 
and just offence to those who were in the true interest of 
their country, fur he was falling in with the measures of 
Ctesar, Pompey, and Crassns. Ho endeavours, therefore, 
to palliate this unworthy oondnot as well as ho can; but 
as he enters more fully into the motives of this step, in 
the 17 th letter of this book, the reader is referred to the 
observations upon that episflo. 

* Nobility among the Ramans wag considered (as Monu- 
tlua observes upon this passage) not in opposition to tlio 
plebeian rank, for many plebeian families were noble, bnt 
In contradistinction to those whose ancestors had not home 
any of the honourable magistracies in Rome, And of this 
number was Cioero. 


in the final event, of far more advantage to my 
reputation than of prejudice to my fortunes. Suffer 
me, then, from a principle of gratitude as well as 
affection, to exhort you earnestly to pursue the 
dictates of that well-regulated ambition with which 
you were inflamed from your earliest youth; nor 
let any injurious treatment depress that heroism 
of your mind which I have ever admired and 
valued. ' The world, believe me, entertaiifc the 
highest opinion of your merit,'and londly pro¬ 
claims that enlarged and generous spirit which 
distinguishes all your actions ; and it particularly 
remembers, to your immortal honour, the pariot- 
ism of your illustrious consulsbipv You are sensible, 
therefore, bow much the least additional glory, 
which shall accrue to you from your civil and 
military conduct in the government of your pro¬ 
vince, will increase and strengthen this general 
lustre of yonr reputation. But let me express my 
wishes at the same time, in the first place, that 
you would not engage in any enterprise with your 
army without having long and maturely examined 
it in all its consequences, nor without being suffici¬ 
ently prepared to carry it into execution; and in the 
next, that you would be persuaded, of what 1 doubt 
not you are already .sensible, that you w'ili find it j 
extremely easy to continue in the possession of 
that pre-eminence amongst your tellow-citizeus to 
which you have always aspired. That you may 
not imagine, however, I am offering the idle tribute 
of unnecessary advice, I must add, that I could not I 
reflect upon the treatment we have both received, | 
without thinking it pro)>er to exhort yon well to , 
consider, for the future, on whom you repose your 
confidence. 

As to your inquiry concerning the situation of 
public affairs, there are great divisions amongst 
us 5 but the zeal and prudence of the several 
parties are by no means equal. Those wlio enjoy 
the largest share of wealth and power', have gained | 
a suj)erioritv of credit likewise, by the folly and ^ 
instai)ility of their antagonists ; for they have 1 
obtained from the senate, with very little opposi- j 
tion, what they had no hopes of receiving, even i 
from the people, without raising great disturbances. 
Accordingly tlie House lias voted ('sesar a sum of 
money for the paymi-nt of bis army, together with 
a power of nominating ten lieutenants: as they 
have also, without the least difficulty, dispensed 
with the Serapronian law for appointing him a 
successor*’. 1 do but slightly touch upon these 

» t'aisar, I’ompcy, and C^riissus. 

l> These finmodoratc and fatal ooncossions to Cwsnr’s 
ambition, were ahwdutoly miconsUtutional, and most evi¬ 
dently tended to the siilivei-sion of the reimblio. Rut if 
tile reader is suriirised at so mean and so iuipolitio a com- 
]>Iiaiico on the i>art of the senate, how miieh liisher will 
ills w ondor rise, wlicn he is informed that Cioero himself 
was the eliief adviser and promoter of tliese very moasiircs 
whicli ho licro eoiidemns ? If tills wore a fact whieh stood 
upon tiie credit of historians, the possaKC before us would 
strongly incline one to suspect that they bad misrepre¬ 
sented the truth. Rut we have a testimony to produce, 
whieh, though of undoubted authority, is the last one 
should have exjiected in the case, for it is the testimony 
of Cicero himself. In a speech whloli he prououni-cd at 
the bar either a little before, or soon after the date of this 
letter, he mentions each of these particular grants, which 
he enumerates to hentulus, and then odds:—“ Harum 
ego Bonteutiarum ot Prineept et Auctor ful."—Orat. pro 
Balbo, lU- 

The Bempronion law here spoken of, was procured by 0. 
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particulars, as I cannot reflect on our affairs with 
any satisfaction. However, I mention them as 
suggesting a useful caution to both of us, to pre-* 
serve a proper poise between our interest and our 
honour, and not to advance one by an undue de¬ 
pression of the other. A maxim this which I have 
learned, not so much from my favourite philosophy 
as frmn sad experience, and which I would recom- 
men* to you, ere you are taught it by the same 
unpleasing method of conviction. 

Your congratulations on my daughter’s marriage 
with Crassipes'' are agreeable to your usual polite¬ 
ness : I hope and believe this alliance will yield 
me great satisfaction.—Your son is a youth of so 
promising a turn, that I ugnnot forbear conjuring 
you to train him up in those refined arts which 
have ever been your peculiar taste and study ; but 
chiefly in that best and noblest discipline, the imi¬ 
tation of your exalted virtues. Believe me, I greatly 
love and esteem him, not only in return to the 
singular affection he has ever shown me, but par¬ 
ticularly as he is the son, and the worthy son, too, 
of my valuable friend. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Fahins Gallvs^. 

1 KKCKIVKD your letter immediately upon my 
return frr)rn Arpinum, together with one likewise 
A. u (!» fr""* Avianus*', in which he very gene¬ 
rously offers to give me credit us long as 
I shall require. Now, let me desire you to imagine 
yourself in my situation, and then tell me whether 
1 can, with a good grace, ask him to allow me 
even the least time for the payment of this money, 
much less above a year ? Indeed, my dear friend, 
1 should nut have been in this difficulty, if you had 
not exceeded the limits of my commission, both in 
the particulars and the sum. However, 1 am not 
only willing to ratify the agreement you have made 
for the statues you mention, but am likewise much 
obliged to you. 1 am sensible, iiidcisl, that in the 
zeal of your friendship you have purchased for me 
what pleased your own eye, and what you imagined 
would be worthy of mine ; and I always considcrc^d 
you as a man of the most judicious and elegant 
taste in every kind. Nevertheless, 1 shall be 
extremely glad if Damasippus^ should continue in 
the resolution of taking these figures otT my hands ; 
for, to own the plain truth, 1 have no sort of 

8cmprnnlus Gracchus, a tribune of the iieoplc. A. TT. (!;jl, 
and ciiactol that the senate sliiinld onnuuUy appoint suc- 
ci!Ksors to the consular xirovinies. 

r Tullia, when she married Orassiiaw, was the widow of 
Piso, uumamed Frugi, of whom an account has bt!cn Riven 
in the notes on the former bistitt. Tliis stsamd matcli did 
not prove so siitisfactory tts Gicero heisj promises liimsolf; 
for (.'rassipes soon took a disgust to Tullia, wliich ended in 
adivoree. Asheisvcrysoldimi and but slightly mentioned 
in Cicero’s writings, all that we know of him is, that lie 
was a nobleman of the first rank. 

<• Tlio same person to whom the 11 tit letter of the fore¬ 
going book is written. 

e fTc sticius to Itave been the proprietor of the statues 
mentioneil below. 

f Damaslppus was a celebrated virtuoso of these times, 
will), after having ruined liis fortunes by his extriiviigant 
passion for antiques, turned Stoic. Iloraco has ridiculed 
his character and Ins conversation with great humour, hi 
one of his satires.—Jnorat. Sat. il. .T 


inclination to them myself. As you were not 
apprised of my intentions, you have actually con¬ 
sented to pay more for these four or five pieces of 
sculptures, than 1 would have given for all the 
statues in the universe. You compare the images 
of the priestesses of Bacchus to those of the Muses, 
which I bought of Metellus. But surely, my friend, 
the two instances are by no means parallel. For, 
in the first place, the Muses themselves would have 
condemned me, if I had ever rated them at so 
extravagant a price ; and in the next, I purchased 
the figures you mention as bearing an allusion to 
my studies, and affording a suitable ornament to 
my library. But where can 1, with any propriety, 
place these Bacchanals.’ That they are. as you 
assure me, extremely beautiful, I know full well; 
for I have frequently seen them, and, therefore, I 
should particularly have named them to you, if 
they had suited my purj)ose. The purchases which 
I usually make of this kind are such only as are 
proper to embellish my Patestra'* in the same 
manner as the public gymnasia are generally deco¬ 
rated. iSut would it nut be absurd enough, my 
good friend, if 1, who upon all occasions, you 
know, have di^inguished myself as the friend of 
peace, should erect a statue of the god of war ? It 
is well there was not a Saturn, too ; for how could 
1 have expected to have been out of debt, whilst I 
had lived under the aspect of two such unlucky 
divinities ‘ ? Mercury would have been a much more 
welcome guest; for I should have hoped, by his 
.influence, to have made a more advantageous bar- 
gaiiii with Avianus. As to the figure designed for 
the support of a table, which you intended to 
reserve for your own use, you shall have it, if you 
still remain in the same mind ; if not, I qm ready 
to take it myself. Lipon the whole, however, I had 
much rather have employed this money in the 
purchase of a little lodge at 'J’arraciiia'*, that I 
might not always trouble my friend and host. But 
this mistake is partly owing to the carelessness of 
my freedman, in not observing the iostructions I 
gave him, and partly also to Junius, whom I sup¬ 
pose you know, as he is a particular friend of 
Avianus. As I have lately built some additional 
apartments to my little portico at Tusculannm', I 

R 'I'hcHc Hbiturs nitpear, by what follows, to have l)een 
tbroo liui'cIiunalN, a Mars, and soniu figure designed for tho 
suiqwrt of a table. 

k The l*ala?8tra was iiroi)erly a part of those public biUId- 
ings whioli tlio (irerians (from whom the HOmaiis took 
tliem) callwl (iymnasia. wliioh wore originally designed 
for exoreisos of various kin<lH, ami in wlilch, in after-times, 
the philosO]>hcrs, likewise, held tlieir scliuols. What Cicero 
here calls liis PalwHra, seems to be tlie some building 
wliieh, ill a letter tO'^ticus, ho terms his Academia, and 
whiuli appears to have%een some apartments, or, pcrhaiis, 
a distinct building, of his Tusculau villa, appropriated 
principally to the purposes of study, but adapted also to 
tlioso bodily exercises which the ancients Bchknn passed a 
day witlioiit jiractisiiig.—Ad Att. i. S, 6, 9. 

i Alluding (ns Maniitius observes) to tho notions of the 
ludieiiii iistrologcrB, who pretended that Mars and Batum 
were unlucky planets. 

j Mercury was supposed to presido over commerce, from 
whence it is probatile tliat tho AfcrcitrUiiee, mentioned in 
a letter of t.’iccro to his brother, wore a comjjanff of mer¬ 
chants—Ad Uiiint. Frat. ii. li. 

k It is notv called'Tcrrac/na, a town in the Campagna 
dl Roma. It lay in the road from Romo to Cicero’s villa 
at Fonniff. 

1 Cicero, if wo may credit the invective ascribed trf Sol- 
A A 2 
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and digaolved that strong union which subsisted 
between the senate and. the equestrian order*. 

But to. return to-what^ore immediately relates 
to your own private affain ;—Pbmpey is extremely 
your friend ; and, by all that I can observe, you 
may obtain anything youehall desire during his 
consulship*. At . least I shall solicit him very 
strenuously for that purpose 5 jand you may rely 
upon* my . most' active offices in every instance 
where you are concerned. I. am well persuaded 
my assiduity upon this occasion will not be dis¬ 
agreeable to him : on the contrdry, he will receive 
it with pleasure, were it for no other reason than 
as affording him a proof of my grateful disposition. 
In the roeah time, 1 entreat you to believe, that 
whatever bears the least connexion with your 
interests is of more im]iortance to me than my 
own. From these sentiments it is, that I des])air 
not only of being able to return, but even suffi¬ 
ciently to acknowledge, the infinite obligations 1 
owe you; though, at the same time, I am conscious 
of having exerted upon all occasions the most un¬ 
wearied endeavours in your service. 

It is rumoured here that you have obtained a 
complete victory, and we impatiently expect an 
! express with the confirmation of tliis agreeable 
I news. I have already talked with Pompey upon 
I this subject, and as soon as your courier arrives, I 
I shall employ my utmost diligence in convening the 
I senate. In fine, were I to perform mucli more 
; for your interest than lies within the compass of 
my present power, I should still think I hud 
‘ fallen far short of what you have a right to expect, 
i Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Marcus Marius". 

If your general valetudinary disposition pre¬ 
vented you from being a spectator of our late public 
A V GOB entertainments,'' it is more to fortune 
than to philosophy that 1 am to impute, 
your absence. But if you declined our party for 

the senate, and gave Cffsar an opportunity of cstuhlishing 
an interest witli the former, which, at that juncture, lie 
found necessary for liis purposes. Accordingly, 1»eing soon 
after elected consul, he preeuretl a law from the people to 
ratify tliese acts.—Suet, in 'Vit. Jul. C«ca 19. 

» The fanners of tlic public revenues, who were com¬ 
posed of the principal persons among the equestrian order, 
having, as tliey pretended, rented some branch of the 
finances at too high a rate, applied to the senate for relief. 
Their demands. It seems, were unrcasonaldo: however. In 
the situation wliorein public affairs then stood, it was 
thought prudent by the more mi>derato party not to dis- 
ohllgo so constdorahle a body of men. But Cato obstinately 
opposed tlicir demands; and, by his mcims, the senate, 
after keeping them In suspense for several months, at 
length rejected their petition. But fJaJsar, who knew 
how to turn every incident to his advantage, took up tlio 
Interests of these knights; imd, in his consulship, obtained 
from the people a remission of ono-tbird part of the stipu¬ 
lated rent.’ This single piece of policy (as one of the Greek 
historians observes) gave him a more considerable accession 
of p<*wer, even tlian he had before acqnirwl by means of 
the people, as It gained over a much mere iniisirtant order 
to bis pnrty.--Ad Att. ii. 1; Suet, in Vit. Jul. Cess. 29; 
Appiau. Bo Bell. Civ. il. 

t Pompey and Crassus were at this time consuls. 

« The person to whom this letter is addressed, seems to 
have been of a temper and constitution, that placed him 
far bolow the ambition of baing known to posterity. But 


no other reason than aa holding in just contempt 
what the generaUty of the world so absurdly 
admire, I must at once congratulate you both ou 
your health and your judgment. I say this upon 
a supposition, however, that you were enjoying 
the philosophical advantages of that delightful 
scene, in which I imagine you were almost wholly 
deserted. At the same time that your neighbours 
probably were nodding over the dull humour of 
our trite farces, my friend, I dare say, was indulg¬ 
ing his morning meditations in that elegant apart¬ 
ment, from whence you Lave opened a prospect to 
Sejanum, through the Stabian hills'*'. And whilst 
you are employing. the rest of the day in those 
various polite amusements which you have the 
happy privilege to plan oat for yourself, we, alas 1 
had the mortification of tamely enduring those 
dramatical representations to which Msetius*, it 

a private letter from Cicero’s hand has been sufficient to 
dispel tile ubseurity lie appears to have loved, and to ren¬ 
der ills I'etirement onnspicuoiis. • 

' They were exhibited by Pompey, at the opening of 
bis theatre, one of tlio most mugnifioent structures of 
ancient lloine, and so extensive as to contain no less than 
spectators. It was built after the model of one 
wliieh ho sivw at Mityleiic, in his i-ct»im from the Mitlirl- 
dutie war; imd lulurncd with the neblcst ornaments of 
statuary and jiniiiting. Some romnins of tliis immense 
building still subsist.—Liv. xxxix.; Plin. Hist. Nat. vil. 
3; Plut. in Vit. i’omp. 

w Sejanum (if tliat bo the true reading, for the MSS. dif¬ 
fer extremely) is found in no other ancient author. Stabise 
was a maritime town in (.'iunpnnia. sitimted upon the bay 
of Naples, fi-oni whence tlje adjoining bills hero mentioned 
took their name. One may figure the philosophical Marius 
as leeking down upon the world from this his deliglitful 
retirement, with reflections of tlie same kind as those which 
the poet has so exquisitely imaged, In the following beau¬ 
tiful lines: , 

Here, on a single plank, tbniwn safe on siiore, 

1 hear the tumult of the distant tlirong. 

As that of seas remote, or dying storms. 

And, inedimtc on scenes more silent still. 

Here, like a shepherd gazing from his lint. 

Touching his rt*d, or leaning on bis stafl’, 

Hager aiiihitiou's fiery chase 1 see: 

I see tlie circling hunt of noisy men 

Bnrst law’s inclosurc, leap the mounds of right, 

i'ursiiing and pursued ; cacli other’s prey; 

As wolves for rapine, os Uic fox for wiles: 

TUI death, tliat mighty hunter, earths them all t 

Youuo, 

X Tliis person is supposed, by the commentators, to bo 
the same to whose judgment Horace advises the Pises to 
refer their poetical compositions: 

-SI quid tamen olim 

Scrlpserls, in Ma:t! descendat judicis auros. 

Be Arte Foot. 3S8. 

But the compliment paid in these lines to the taste of 
Mwtius, ill agrees with the contemptuous manner in which 
Cicero liere speaks of Pompoy’s Bramatio Censor. 

It appears by an ancient sclioUost on Horace, that Angus- 
tuR instituted a kind of poetical court of judicature, con¬ 
sisting of five judges, the chief of which was Maatius Tarpa, 
mentioned in the verses above quoted. They held their 
assemblies in the temple of Apollo, and no poet was per¬ 
mitted to bring his play upon the stage without their ap¬ 
probation. Uomitian seems to have Improved upon this 
establishment, and extended it into an academy that dis¬ 
tributed prizes to those who excelled, not only in poetical, 
hut prose compositions. IVe have seen societies of this 
sort formed among our neighbour nations, with good effect: 
and, perhaps, if, in this instance, as well as in some others, 
we wore to follow their example, it might prove a mcim, 
not only of refining our language, and encouraging a spirit 
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seems, onr professed critic, had given his infalUble 
sanction I but as you will have the curiosity, per¬ 
haps, to re-quire a more particular account, 1 must 
tell you, that though onr entertainments were 
extremely magnificent indeed, yet they were by no 
means'such as you would have relished: at least if 
I may judge of your taste by my own. Some of 
those actors who had formerly distinguished tl«em- 
selves with great applause, but had long since 
retired, I imagined, in order to preserve the reput¬ 
ation they had raised, were now again introduced 
upon the stage, as in honour, it seems, of the 
festival. Among these was my old friend Ailsopusr, 
but so different from what we once knew him, that 
the whole audience agreed he ought to be excused 
from acting any more; for when he was pro¬ 
nouncing the celebrated oath— 

If I deceive, bo Jove’s dread vengeance hurl’d," ie. 

the poor old man’s voice failed him, and he had not 
strength to go through with the speech. As to the 
other parts of our theatrical entertainments, you 
know the nature of them so well, that it is scarcely 
necessary to mention them. They had less, indeed, 
to plead in their favour than even the most ordinary 
representations of this kind can usually claim. The 
enormous parade with which tliey were attended, 
and which, I dare say, you would very willingly 
have spared, destroyed all the grace of the perform¬ 
ance. What pleasure could it afford to a judicious 
spectator, to sec a thousand mules prancing about 
the stage, in the tragedy of “ Clytmmnestraor 
whole regiments accoutred in foreign armour in 
that of tlie “ Trojan Horse ? ” In a word, what 
man of sense could be entertained with viewing a 
mock army drawn up on tlie stage in battle array ? 
These, I confess, are spectacles extremely well 
adapted to captivate vulgar cybs ; but undoubtedly 
would have bad no charm in yours. In plain truth, 
my friend, you would have received more amuse¬ 
ment from the dullest jnece that Protogenes could 

of polite literature, but of calling off our luiiulsfroin tbtiKO 
political siwculations. wliich. tlioiigii tiic privilege, in¬ 
deed, arc i*ot always tlie liappiness of every idle Jlriton_ 

Daeier, Rfanarques sur la x. Sat. du 1. liv. il'Horace: 
Suet, in Vit. lioniit. 4. 

T He excelled in trugeily. and was the most ladehrated 
actor tbat load ever appeared upon tlio Itouian stage. 
Cicero experienced tlie advantage of bis friendship and 
his talents during Ids exile ; for JEscijms lieing engaged in 
a part upon the stage, wherein there were several passages 
that might be applied to our author’s misfortunes, this 
exeelleut tragedian pronounced them with so peculiar and 
affecting an emphasis, that the whole audience immediately 
took the allusion: and it had a better effect, ns t-'icei'o 
acknowledges, than anything his own elo<|ucnce could 
have expressed for the same purpose. Hut it is not in this 
instance alone that Cicero was obliged to ^Gsopus, ns it 
was by tlie advantage of his precepts anil example, that he 
laid the foundation of his oratorical fame, and improved 
himself in the art of elocution. The high value whieb the 
Homans set u|Km the talents of this pathetic actor, appears 
by the immense estate which he acquired in his profession, 
for he died worth almost aiKi.OOOi. sterling. He left a son 
behind him, whoso remarkable extravagance is recorded 
by the Homan satirist. This youth having received a 
present from a favourite lady of a pearl out of her ear, 
worth a million of sesterces, or about B.OUOi. of our money, 
dissolved it in a liquid, and gallantly drank it off: to the 
health, wo may suppose, of his generous mistress. Pliny 
Hie naturalist, who likewise mentions this story, adds, 

I tbat he presented, at the same time, to each of his guests, 
a oup of the some vatuable ingredient—Orat pro Sext, SO; 


possibly have read to you* (my own orations, how¬ 
ever, let me always except) than we met with at 
these ridiculous sliows.^ I am well persuaded, at 
least, you could not rejfet the loss of our Oscian 
and Grecian farces". Your own noble senate will 
always furnish you with drollery sufficient of the 
former kind*'; and as to the latter, I know you 
have such an utter aversion to everything that 
bears the name of Greek, tbat you will not even 
travel the Grecian road to your villaAs I re- 
men)her you once despised our formidable gladia¬ 
tors**, I cannot 'Suppose you would have looked 


Pint, in Vit Ciccr.; Maci'ob. Saturn, ii 10; Itor. Sat ii. 3, 
vcr. ; Plin. IliHt Nat. x. .51. 

> It was usual with persons of distinction among the 
Homans to keep a slav'c in their fainity. whose solo business 
it was to rcA<l to thoiu. Protogonoe sueins to have attended 
Marius in that capacity. 

* Th«‘ Osoian farces wero so called from the Oscl, an 
ancient piK>ple of Campania, from whom the Homans 
received them. They seem to have been of the same kind 
with our liartholomew drolls, and to have consisted of 
low and obscene humour. As to the nature of the Greek 
farces, the criti(’H are not agreed. Manutius supposes they 
differed only from tlie fonnor, as being written in the 
(ircck language. But it docs not appear that Greek ]>lays 
were ever repriyseuted upon the Uonian stage: and the 
most probjihlo nee<nmt of them is, that they were a sort 
of pantotiiinuiH in imitation of those on the Grecian Uieatrc. 

—Liv. vii. *2 ; Mong. H6m. sur les Lett, h Att vi. 44J). 

h The iiiiinicipal or corporate towns in Italy wero 
governed hy magistrate.A of their own, who probably made 
much the same sort of figure in their rural senate, as 
our burgesses in their town-hall. This, ut least, seems to i 
have lieen the case in that eorporntion to wlilch Mariu.s ! 
belonged, and to have given uccasion to our author's 
raillery. 

«’ Perhaps the Grecian road might be ninch out of 
repair, nnd little freijueuted ut the time when this letter 
was written : and on that circiiinstancc f'ieero, it is pns- 
sible, may have fotindc'il his witticism. Among the many 
instiiiices nf Uoniaii magniheenco. that of their public 
roads is particularly observable. They were foimed at an 
imineiisc cost, and extended to a great distance from nil I 
siiles of the city. Lipsius computes the Applan way at 
.‘k50 TuilL>M, some part of which still remains as entire as 
when it was first made; though it lias now subsisUsl abovo 
Ifino years. It is twelve feet broad, and chiefly coiii)) 08 cd 
of blue stones, abmit a foot and a half square, ('riminnls 
of a less atriH^ious «u»rt wero generally employed in those 
Useful works: and, perhaiw, it might be well worthy tho 
consideration of the legislature, whether punishments of 
this kind in delinquencies of the sumo nature, might not, 
in all rcHpoets, be of more mivantage to tho public, than 
that which seems to have so little efifiKrt in restraining the 
violences that are dail^ comuiitted among us.—Lips, de 
Magnif. Horn.; llumot's Trav. let. iv.; PUn. Epist. x. 33. j| 

d Grirvius supposes (nnd it is a conjecture extremely 
probable) that tliis alludes to some services whir*h Cicero 
ha<l reoefverl from Marius, in defending him against the 
outrages of OJodius's mob. 

The first show of gladiators exhibited in Home was 
given by the Bruti, in honour of their father’s obsequies: 
about 200 years before the date of this letter. Originally 
the unhappy wretches who wore exisised in this manner 
were eithcir prisoners taken in war, or public criminals: but 
in process of time it grew into a profession, and'tbero wero 
men who hired themselves out for this purpose. Atticus, 
who scorns to have omitted no opportunity of improving 
his finances, had a band of gladiators which bo let nut on 
public occasions, to those who were not rich enough to 
maintain them at their own expense. Tho passion for 
these combats became at length so immoderate, that it was 
usual to exhibit matches of gUulhitors at their private 
entertainments: and not only men of tho first quality, 
hut even women, entered these lists. Hoason, most un- 
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with less contempt on our athletic' performers: 
and, indeed, Poinj>ey himself acknowledges, that 
they did not answer the pains and expense they had 
cost him. The remaindilr of our diversions con¬ 
sisted in combats of wild beasts', which were ex¬ 
hibited every morning and afternoon during five 
days successively; and, it must be owned, they 
were magnificent. Yet, after all, what entertain¬ 
ment can possibly arise to an elegant and human¬ 
ised mind, from seeing a noble beast struck to the 
heart by its merciless hunter, or one of oup own 
weak species cruelly mangled byaii animal of much 
superior strength ? But were there anything really 
worth observing in spectacles of this savage kind, 
they are spectacles extremely familiar to you, and 
those 1 am speaking of had not any {leculiar novelty 
to recommend them. The last , day’s sport was 
composed entirely of elephants, which, though they 
made the common people stare, indeed, did not 
seem, however, to atl'ord them any great satisfac¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the terrible slaughter of 
these poor animals, created a general commisera¬ 
tion : as it is a prevailing notion that these creatures, 
in some degree, participate of our rational facultiesK. 

That yon may not imagine 1 had the haji]>iuess 
of being perfectly at my ease during the whole of 
this pompous festival, I must acquaint you, that 
while the people were amusing themselves at the 
plays, I was almost killed with the fatigue of ])lead- 
ing for your friend Gallus Caninius. -Were the 
world as much inclined to favour my retreat as 
they showed themselves in the case of vBsopus, 
believe me, 1 would for ever renounce my art, and 
spend the remainder of my days witli you and some 
others of the same pliilosophical turn. Tlie truth 

flouOteilly, c*amifit but risc^ ii|> a;:ainst sia^ataelos of this 
Nilii.voinary kind. It is obst'rvalfle, Jiowever, tinit tiii'y 
were not introduced nnionj: tlie Jtomans till tliey began to 
be civilised : and tlieir passion fi>r these eruol combats 
BCenis to have ftatbered strenittli in proportion as tlieir 
iiumncrB, in all other respoets, beeainc more refined. There 
is. indeed,' a wondto'ful disposition in liiiniun nature, to 
bo pleased with siylits of horror: which even the most 
polite nations, in tlieir lii|:hest periods of iiiiproveinent, 
liiive not been able entirely to subdue. A very ingenious 
French writer imaitines, that if we did not profess a 
religion wbieli absolutely forbids tlie wanton destruction 
of our spwies. we sliould soon convert our priae-Uahters 
into aladiators, and lie as sanKuinary in our diversions os 
the UoinaiiB tliemselves.—l.iv, xxxix. 22 ; Ad Att. iv. 8; 
Strab. V. p. 178; Mtiit. Hyiv. i. 0. ver. fsl; Puet. in. Vit. Jul. 
(,'ics. .Ti); Reflex, but la Poos, ct siir la Point. LIB. 

r TTie athletic sanies were of a leas enic'l kind than those 
desoribed in tlie preeedins note, as tlu y principally cun- 
sisted of runnins, wrostlins, and boxins niatclies. It 
Rometiiiies happened, indeed, tliiit one of tlie combatants 
lost ids life; but this was contrary to the laws of the 
sport: and if it appotireil to have been the effect of desisn 
in his adversary, thoush lie was not pimisbed with death, 
lie was punish^ in a way still more dreaded, hy being 
doprivetl of the cniwn that would otherwise have been 
due to his victory, Pausanias mentions an athletic com¬ 
batant, wlio, having incurred this penalty, w^ so affected 
by tlie disgriicc, that he lost his sensca 
f Reasts of the wildest and most uneninmon kinds were 
scot for, upon tliese occasions, from every comer of the 
known world; and IHon Cassliis relates, that no loss than 
8*10 lions wore killed at these liuntinK-matohes, with which 
Ponipey entertained the people,—Dio, xxxix. 

k Tlds was not merely a vulgar opinion, but entertained 
by some of the learned among the ancients, as appears from 
the last cited historian; who likewise takes native bow 
much the spectators of Pompey'a shows were affected by 
the mournful cries of thoso poor animals.—DlO, xxxix. 


of it is, I began to grow weary of this employment, 
even at a time when youth and ambition prompted 
my perseverance: and I will add, too, when 1 wag 
at full liberty to exercise it in defence of those only 
whom 1 was inclined to assist. But, in my present 
circumstances, it is absolute slavery. For, on the 
one side, I never expect to reap any advantage 
from my labours of this kind ; and, on the other, 
in compliance with solicitations which I cannot 
refuse, 1 am sometimes under the disagreeable 
necessity of appearing as an advocate in behalf of 
those who ill deserve that favour at my hands 
For these reasons I am framing every possibie pre¬ 
tence ^or -living hereafter according to my own 
taste and sentiments : as I highly both approve 
and applaud that retired scene of life which you 
have so judiciously chosen. I am sensible, at the 
same time, tliat this is the reason you so seldom 
visit Rome. However, I the less regret that you 
do not see it oftener, as the numberless unpleasing 
oceujiations in which I am engaged would prevent 
me from enjoying the entertainment of your con¬ 
versation, or giving you that of mine : if mine, 
indeed, can afford you any. But if ever I should 
be so fortunate as to disentangle myself, in some 
degree at least, (for I am contented not to be wholly 
released,) from these peqilexing embarrassments', 1 
will undertake to show, even my elegant friends, 
wherein tlie truest refinements of life consist. In 
the meanwhile, continue to take care of your 
' health, that you may be able, when that happy 
time shall arrive, to accompany me in my litter to 
my several villas. 

Yon must impute it to the excess of my friend¬ 
ship, and not to the abundance of my leisure, that 
1 have lengthened this letter beyond my u.sual 
extent. It. was merely in compliance with a request 
in one of yours, whhre you intimate a desire that I 
would compensate in this manner what yon lost by 
not being present at our public diversions. I shall 
be extremely glad if I have succeeded; if not, I 
.shall have tlie satisfaction, however, to think that 
you will for the future he more inclined to give us 
your company on these occasions than to rely on 
my letters for your amusement. Farewell. 

LETTER VI. 

To Quintus Philippus, ProconsuV. 

Though I am too well convinced of your friend¬ 
ship and esteem, to suspect that you are unmindful 
A u (ioe "“y furnier application in behalf of my 
friends Oppius and Bgnatius; yet, I can¬ 
not forbear again recommending their joi nt aff airs 

■> Oicoro WHS now wholly under the influence of Porapey 
and Ceesar: but the particular instances of his unworthy 
subtiiission to whicii he here only ailudee, are mentioned 
more fully in a subsequent letter to lientulus, and wiU be 
considered in tbq remarks on that dplsUe. Reo letter 17 of 
this Isiok, re.m. ▼, ‘i, and 1. 

> The person to whom (his latter ia addressed, and the 
time when it was written, are equally unknown. Pigbius 
supposes he was governor of Asia, in the year of Rome 708. 
Bnt, in tills instanoe, the ustuU accuracy of that laborious 
annalist seems to have failed him. For it appears, by a 
letter of congratulation which Cioero writes to Philippes 
upon his return from the province, that he must have 
been proconsul at some period previous to the civil war: 

" Grntutor tibl (soys he) quod ex provinclo salvnm te ad 
tuosreoepisti incalumi famaot rspubUca.’—Ep. Pam.xill. , 
73.' Bee letter 22 of this book. 
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to yoar protectioD. My connexion, indeed, with 
the letter, is of so powerful a kind, that I could not 
be more solicitous for my own personal concerns. 
I entreat you, therefore, to give him proofs of my 
enjoying that share of your aifection, which I per¬ 
suade myself 1 possess ; and be assured you cannot 
show me a more agreeable instance of your friend¬ 
ship. Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER VII. 

To Marcus Lieinius Crassusl., , 

I AM persuaded that all your friends have in¬ 
formed you of the zeal with which 1 lately both 
A o 699. promoted your dignities'* : 

'as, indeed, it was too warm and too con¬ 
spicuous to have been passed over in silence. The 
opposition I met with from the consuls', as well 
as from several others of consular rank, was the 
strongest I ever encountered, and you must now 
look upon me as your declared advocate upon all 
occasions where your glory is concerned. Thus 
have I abundantly compensated tor the intermis¬ 
sion of those good offices which the friendship 
betheen ns had long given you a right to claim ; 
but which, by a variety of accidents, have lately 
been somewhat interrupted. There never was a 
time, believe me, when I wanted an inclination to 
cultivate your esteem, or promote your interest. 
Though, it must be owned, a certain set of men, 
who are the bane of all amicable intercourse, and 
who envied us the mutual honour that resulted 
from oury, have, upon some occasions, been so 
unhappily successful as to create a coolness be¬ 
tween us”*. It has happened, however, (what I 

i lie had been twice cmisiil in oonjunctien with Pompey, 
and was at this time governor of Syria: to which provinco 
he eueeeeded st the expiration of his second conHulate. the 
year preceding the date of this letter. He was ts.tccnied 
among the considcntble orators of his age: but his i>rin- 
clpai distinction sc<nns to iiavo been his immense wealth. 
the greatest part of which he acquired by sharing in the 
confiscated estates of those unhappy victims who fell a 
sacriflee to the cruel ambition of Sylla. In his first con¬ 
sulate he gave a general treat to the people upon ton tliou- 
sand tables, and, at the same time, distributed to them a 
largess of three months’provision of com.—Plut inVlt. 
Crossl; Dio, xxxix. 

I* Crassus accepted the province of Syria merely with a 
design of making war upon the Parthiuns: fur wliich, 
however, there was no other pretence than what his 
■boundless avarice and ambition suggested. Accordingly, 
some of the tribunes endeavoured to obstruct his levies 
for this expedition : and when that attempt failed, Ateius, 
one of their number, had recourse to certain superstitious 
ceremonies of their religion, and devoted him in form to 
destruction. It was a general persuasion that none ever 
escaped the eS’ect of those mysterious execrations: and, 
in the present instance, the event happened to correspond 
with tills popular belief. For Crassus, together with his 
army, perished in this enterprise. The judicious Manutius 
conjectures, that after Crassus had loft Home, some motion 
was made in the senate for recalling him, which gave 
occasion to Cicero's services and to the present letter. 
This supposition, however, though indeed highly probable, 
is not supported by any of the historians.—-Plut. in Vit. 
Crassi; Dio, xxxix.; Vol. Pat. ii. 46. 

1 The consuls of this year were L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
and Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

a> How effectually soever Cicero might have served 
Craosns upon the occasion to which this letter relates; it 


rather wished than expected) that I have found an 
opportunity, even when your affairs were in the 
most prosperous train, of giving a public testimony 
by my services to you, that I always most sincerely 
preserved the remembrance of» our former amity. 
The truth is, 1 have approved myself your friend, not 
only to the full conviction of your family in par¬ 
ticular, but of all Rome in general. In conse¬ 
quence of which, that most valuable of women, your 
excellent wife ", together with those illustrious models 
of virtue and filial piety, your two amiable sons, 
have perpetual recourse to my assistance and ad¬ 
vice ; and the whole world is sensible that no one 
is more zealously disposed to serve you than myself, | 
Your family correspondents liave informed you, i 
I imagine, of what has hitherto passed in your I 
affair, as well as of what is at present in agitation. ' 
As for myself, I entreat you to do me the justice j 
to believe, that it was not any sudden start of 
inclination,*which disposed me to embrace this 
opportunity of vindicating your honour; on the 
contrary, it was my ambition, from the first mo- i 
ment 1 entered the forum, to be ranked in the | 
number of your friends”. I have the satisfaction j 
to r^fiect that 1 have never, from that time to this I 
hour, failed in the highest sentiments of esteem for | 
you ; and, I doubt not, you have always retained | 
the same affectionate regard towards me. If the i 
effects of this mutual disposition have been inter- i 
rupted by any little suspicions, (for suspicions only I 
I am sure they were,) be the remembrance of them 
for ever blotted out of our hearts. I am persuaded, 
indeed, from those virtues which form your cha¬ 
racter, and from those which I am desirous should j 
distinguish mine, that our friendly union, in the 
present conjuncture, cannot but be attended with 
is most curtain liia good ofticofi did n<»t proceed from a prin * 
ciplc of frien(|[fihip. It is extrernely probable, indeed, that i 
]iiH supportiug the eauBC of Crassus in the senate i£t one of ; 
thoNft instances of our author’s subjection, of which ho i 
complains in the preceding letter: and that it was entirely ; 
in compliance with the inclinations of Cn*Har and Pompey, ! 
with whom Crassus was now united. The coolnes-s, hero j 
mentionod, seems to have siibsiKted ever since the affair j 
of Catiline; in whose conspiracy, as one of the witnesees 
examined upon tliat occasiim deposed, Crassus was con¬ 
cerned. There wore fev/, indeed, who gave credit tt» this 
evidence, and the senate, upon tho motion of Cicero, 
voted it false and malicious. Crassus, nevertheless, assured 
Ballust (as that historian declares) that this affront was 
thrown upon him by tho artifices of Cieorti himself. But 
whether Crassus had any just p:round for this suspicion, or 
whether it was suffgesti^ to him by the false insinuations 
of those to whom Cicero hero alludes, is a question by no 
moans capable of being determined by any circumstance 
in the history or character of the two men. It is cer¬ 
tain that Crassus, from this time, conceived a strong and 
lasting aversion to our author ; as on the other hand, that 
Cicoiv), after tlie death of Crawms, publishcHl an oration in 
which he expreraly charged him with being eng:ajq:ed in this 
conspiracy. However, a formal reconciliation had lately 
po.'Mcd between them, and when Crassus set out for his 
Eastern expedition, they parted with all tho exterior 
marks of a sincere friendship.—Ad Att. iv. 1^3; Sallust. 
Bell. Cat. 49; Plut. in Vit. Crassi; Ep. Pam. i. 9. 

» This lady's name was Tortulla; and, if Suetonius may 
be credited, she was better acquainted with some of Cffi^ar's 
talents than was altogether consistent with her being (what 
Cicero here calls her) the most valuable cf all women, —Suet. 
inVU. J.Cffis. W). 

o Crassus was almost ton years older than Cicero; so 
that when the latter first appeared at the bar, the former 
had already established a character by his oratorical 
abilities. 
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equal honour to us both. What instances you may 
be willing to give me of your esteem, must be left 
to your own determination ; but they,will he such, 

1 flatter myself, as may tend most to advance my 
dignities. For my own part, I faithfully promise 
the utmost exertion of my best services, in every 
article wherein I can contribute to increase yours. 
Many, I know, will be my rivals in these amicable 
offices, but it is a contention in which all the world, 

I question not, and particularly your two sons, will 
acknowledge my superiority. Be assured I love 
them both in a very uncommon degree ; though I 
will own that Publiusv is my favourite. From his 
infancy, indeed, he discovered a singular regard to 
me, as he particularly distinguishes me at this time 
with all the marks even of filial respect and affection. 

Let me desire you to consider this letter, not as 
a strain of unmeaning compliment, but as a sacred 
and solemn covenant of friendship, which I shall 
most sincerely and religiously observes. 1 shall now 
persevere in being the advocate of your honours, 
not only from a motive of affection, but from a 
principle of constancy, and without any application 
on your part, you may depend on my embracing 
every opportunity, wherein I shall think my ser¬ 
vices may prove agreeable to your interest, or your 
inclinations. Can you once doul)t, then, that any 
request to me for this purpose, either by yourself 
or your family, will meet with a most punctual 
observance ? I hope, therefore, you will not scruple 
to employ me in all your concerns, of what nature 
or importance soever, as one who is most faithfully 
your friend: and that you will direct your family 
to apply to me in all their affairs of every kind, 
whether relating to you or to themselves, to their 
friends or their dependants. And be assured, 1 
shall spare no pains to render your absence as little 
uneasy to them as possible. Farewell. 

P Whatever hineerity miaht 1x5 wanting In our author’s 
professions of friuuUship to the father, it is certain ho had 
a very unfeigned aifoetion fi»r tlic son ; as, indeed, (heero 
had l)Con greiitly obliged to his zealous services when he 
was IM-Tseeiited by C'lodius. Soon after lliis letter was 
written, Publius followed his father witli a body of Gallic 
cavalry into Partliia, where lie behaved witli uneommon 
hriivery, hut perished in that unfortunate expedition. 
He fell not, indeed, by' the enemy, but liy' the liand of one 
of ills attendants, who stalibod him by his own orders, 
as scorning to survive so stiameful a defeat.—Cic. inJHrut.; 
Pint, in Vit. Crassi. 

n It has been asserted in these remarks, that Cicero 
actwl a counterfeit piu-t in his imifesslous of frieiidsliip to 
Critssus, Imt as ho here very strongly atlirms tile contrary, 
it will be proper to produce tlie evidence. Tliis. indeed. Is 
Cicero himself, who, in a letter to Attieiis, written not 
long before the present, and wlicreiii he gives on account 
of tile departure of Crassus, for his Partliian expedition, 
speaks of him in n stylo utterly irreooncilcable with tlio 
sentiments he here professes, and in terras of the utmost 
contempt. " Crassum nostrum, (says^he) minore dignitato 
aiunt profoctum paludatum, quiun olim—L. I’aulum. O 
hominem nequami " It must be owned, at the same time, 
that it is higlily probable tlie heart of Crassus was as little 
ooneemed in' their pretended reconcilement as tliat of 
Cicero; for Crassus generally regulated liis attachments 
by his interest, and was no farther a friend of an enemy 
than as it suited with his avarice and ambition.—Ad Att. 
iv. i.‘]; Pint, in Vit. Crassi. 


LETTER Vm. 

To Julius Cmar”. 

I AM going to give you an instance how much 
I rely upon your affectionate services, not only 
gpg towards myself, but in favour also of my 
friends. It was my intention, if I had 
gone abroad in any foreign employment, that Tre- 
batius” should have accompanied me; and he would 
not have returned without receiving the highest and 
most advantageous honours I should have been able 
to have conferred upon him. But as Pompey, I 
find, defers setting out upon his commission longer 
than T imagined', and I am apprehensive likewise 
that the doubts you know I entertain in regard to 
my attending him, may possibly prevent, as they 
will certainly at least delay, my journey, I take the 
liberty to refer Trebatins to your good offices, for 
those benefits he expected to have received from 
mine. 1 have ventured, indeed, to promise that 
he will find you full as well-disposed to advance 
his interest, as I have always assured him he would 
find me; and a very extraordinary circumstance 
occurred, which seemed to confirm this opinion I 
entertained of your generosity. For, in the very 
instant I was talking with Balbus upon this subject, 
your letter was delivered to me; in the close of 
which you plea.santly tell me, that “ in compliance 
with my request, you will make Orfius king of Gaul, 
or assign him over to Lepta, and advance any other 
person whom 1 should be inclined to recommend.” 
This had so remarkable a coincidence with our 
discourse, that it struck both Balbus and myself as 
a sort of a hapjiy omen, that had something in it 
more than accidental". As it was my intention, 
therefore, before I received your letter, to have 

' Ca'sar was at this time in'Gnul, preparing for liis first 
expedition into Britain, which, as Tacitus observes, he 
rather discovered than conquered. 

* ticc an account of him in the following letter. 

• A law had lately jiassed, by which Pompey was in¬ 
vested with the government of iUpnin during flvo years; 
and it was upon this occasion that Cicero had thoughts of 
attending lain as his lieutenant. Pompey. however, instead 
of going to his province, chose to continue iii Italy ; though 
he siK!m.s to have amused Ciocro with a notion of his in¬ 
tending the contrary. For it appears, by a letter to Atticua 
OTittcu towards tlie latter end of tliis year, that our 
author had fixed tlio day for his departure.—Plut. inVit. 
Pomp.: Ad Att. iv. IH. 

“ Among the various kinds of omens observed with 
mucli superstition by the Homans, that of words hap- 
Iiening to coincide with any particular subject under oon- 
sideration, was esteemed of singular rcgitrd. A remarkable 
instance of this sort is recorded by I.lvy. After the biumlng 
of Rome by the Gauls, it was debute<l whether the capital 
city should not he removed into tlie country of tlie VeiL 
This point was long and warmly discussed, till, at length 
the question was decided by an ofiicer of the guards, who, 
accidentally passing by the senate-house with his oompany, 
called uni to the ensign, Sifliii/er, statue sifinum; Me mane- 
bimus opthne. These words being heard by the fathers in 
council, were considered ns a divine intimation: and it 
was immediately and unanimously agreed to rebuild the 
city on its former site. Cicsar, of all the Boninn his¬ 
torians, has most avoided the marvellous of this kind: and 
it is observable, that he does not mention a single prodigy 
throughout his whole Commentaries, except in hie relation 
of the battle of Pharsaliu. Upon that occasion, indeed, 
he very artfully falls in with this popular superstition, 
and gives an account of many predictive intimations of 
that day's important event. And nothing, in truth, could 
bo more to his purpose than this indirect manner of per- 
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transmitted Trebatius to you, so I now consign 
him to your patronage, as upon your own invita¬ 
tion. Receive him then, my dear Ciesar, with 
your usual generosity, and distinguish him with 
every honour that my solicitations can induce you 
to confer. I do not recommend him in the manner 
you so justly rallied when I wrote to you in favour 
of OrfiuB : but I will take upon roe to assure yon, 
in true Roman sincerity, that there lives not a man 
of greater modesty and merit. I must not foi^et 
to mention also (what, indeed, is his distinguishing 
qualification) that he is eminently skilled in the 
laws of his country'', and happy in an uncommon 
strength of memory. I wiU not point out any par¬ 
ticular piece of preferment which I wish you to 
bestow upon him : I will only, in general, entreat 
you to admit him into a share of your friendship. 
Nevertheless, if you should think proper to distin¬ 
guish him with the tribunate or pnefecture"', or 
any other little honours of that nature, 1 shall have 
no manner of objection. In good earnest, I entirely 
resign him out of my hands into yours, which never 
were lifted up in battle, or pledged in friendship, 
without effect. But I fear I have pressed you 
farther upon this occasion than was necessary; 
however, 1 know you will excuse my warmth in 
the cause of a friend. Take care of your health, 
and continue to love me. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Trebatiux^. 

IXETER write to Ctesar or Balbus without taking 
occasion to mention you in the advantageous terms 
A. u GiW. deserve ; and this in a style that evi¬ 
dently distinguishes, me for your sincere 
well-wisher. I hope, therefore, ydn will check this 
idle passion for the elegancies of Rome, and reso¬ 
lutely persevere in the purpose of your journey, till 

Bunding his countrymen tliut tlio gixls were pswlics in his 
cause.—Liv. V. ; ra?s. I)e Hell, t.'iv. iii. ft.l, 
r The profession of the law was held among the Romans, 
as it is with us, in great esteent; but this b(Kly uf men 
seem in general to have acted nither in the nature of oiir 
chamber counsel, than ns advocates at the bar. 'the law 
was properly the province of those whom they calloil their 
oralurt .- and for which every man of gwid sense, ii ready 
utterance, and a general knowledge of the constitutions of 
his country, was thought qualified.—(lie. I)e Off. ii. 19; Uc 
Orat. 55, 5rc. 

* The military tribunes were next in rank to the 
lieutenants <ir eommnnders-in.chief under the general; ns 
the pr(r/ectiis tcpiimit was the most honourable post in 
the Human armies after that of the military tribunes. 
The business of tl e former was, among other articles, tu 
decide all controversies that arose among the soldiers; 
and that of the latter was to carry the chief staudaid of 
the legion. 

' * This is the same person in whose lieholf tho foregoing 

letter to t.Vsar is written, and which seems to have had so 
good an effect, that we find him mentioned by Buetoniiis 
as in the number of Cwsar's particular favoiiritea He 
appears, in tills earlier part of his life, to have been of a 
mere gay and indolent disjiositinn than is consistent with 
making a figure in business; but he afterwards, however, 
became a very celebrated lawyer: and one of tbe most 
agreeable satires of Horace is addressed to him under that 
honourable oharacter. If the English reader is desirous 
of being acquainted with the spirit of that performance, 
he will find it preserved, and oven Improved, among Mr. 
Pope's excellent imitations of Horace.—Suet, in Tit. Juh 
Caes.; Hor. Sot ii. 1; Pope’s Feems, vtfi. U. p. 1(10. 


your merit and assiduity shall have obtiuned tbe 
desired effect. In tlie mean time, your friends here 
win excuse your absence, no leas than the ladies of 
Corinth did that of Medea in the play f, when she 
artfully persuades them not to impute it to her as 
a crime that she had forsaken her country. For, 
as she tells them, 

“ There are who distant from their native soil, 

Still for their own and country’s glory toil: 

While some, fast rtgited to their parent spot. 

In life are usrie.ss, and in death forgot.” 

In this last inglorious class yon would most cer¬ 
tainly have heeu numbered, had not your friends 
all conspired in forcing you from Rome. But 
more of this another time : in the meanwhile, let 
me advise you, who know so well how to manage 
securities for others, to secure yourself from the 
British charioteers*. And since 1 have been playing 
the Medea, let me make my exit with the following 
lines of the same tragedy, which are well worth 
your constant remembrance: 

“ His wisdom, sure, on felly's confines lies, 

M'lio, wise for others, for himsolf's unwise.” 

Farewell. 

—•— 

LETTER X. 

To the same. 

1 TAKE all opportunities of writing in your 
favour : and 1 shall be glad you would let me know 
with what success. My chief reliance is 

■ "■ '■ ■ on Balbns: in my letters to whom I fre¬ 
quently and warmly recommend your interest. ]But 
why do you not let me hear from you every time 
my brother despatches a courier ? 

I am informed there is neither gold nor silver in 
all Britain*. If that should he the case, I would 

y Medea lieitifc enatnoured of *Iuhoti. asnii^ted him in 
obtuinini; the golden iind tiien fltnl with iiirn from 

hor fathiT'K eourt. Tie aflerwanlN. liowcver, dctKTtwI her 
for <.'reuHii. the daufihtor of Creon, Icinjf of Corinth, whom 
Mellon doKtmyod by cort;nn ina^icnl uvtn. Knnius, a 
Tiomun )H>et, who flourij^hed about a ecntiiry iK^foro tho 
date of thin Ictlcr, formed a pla^Mipou tliiK story; from 
which )H*rformaiH;»* the follow ing Hiies are quoted. 

Tho armies of the anoiont llritons wore partly com- 
]>ORod of trofipK wiio fought in open cluu'iotH, to tho axle- 
triH'H of whieh were fixed a kind of short scythe.—t’a's. 

He Hell, flail, iv. 2!i; Kir William Temple's Introduction 
to tile Hist of Kngland. 

A notion liad prevailed iimong tho Homans, that 
Hritain aboundiHl in gold and silver inines: and this ro* 
]>ort, it is ))robable, first suggested to CVsar tho design of 
(Mtnquering our island. It was soon discovered, however, 
that tlieso sourees of wealth existed only in their own 
iiiiiiginations: and nil their hopes of plunder cikUmI in the 
little advantage they could make by the sale of tlieir 
prisoners, f^ieero, taking notice of this ciremnstance to 
Atticus, ridicules the poverty and Ignorance of our Hritish 
nneostors; which gives occa.sion to the ingenious historian 
of his life, to break out into the following pertinent and 
useful observations: ** From their railleries of this kind 
(says Dr- Middleton) one cannot hcl]> reflecting on the 
suriirising fate and revointions of klngdimis: how Home, 
once the mistress of the world, tho seat of arts, empire, 
and glory, now' lies sunk in sloth, ignoranee,and iMiverty; > 

enslavinl to the must cruel as well aa to the most con- 
tem ptfble of tyrants, superstition and I'el igious iinposturo: 
while this remote country, anciently tho jest and contempt 
of tho polite Homans, is become the happy seat of liberty, 
plenty, and letters, HouHshing fn all the arte and refine¬ 
ments of oivil life; yet running xierhaps tho eame course 
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advise you to seize one of the enemy’s military 
cars, and drive back to us with all expedition. But 
if you think you shall be able to make your fortune 
without the assistance of British spoils, by all 
means establish yourself in Ciesar’s friendship. 
To be serious; both my brother and Balbus will 
be of great service to you for that purpose: but, 
believe me, your own merit and assiduity will 
prove your best recommendation. You have every 
favourable circumstance indeed for your advance¬ 
ment that can be wished. On the one hand, you 
are in the prime and vigour of your years; as on 
the other, you are serving under a commander 
distinguished for the generosity of his disposition, 
and to whom you have been recommended in the 
strongest terms. In a word, there is not the least 
fear of your success, if your own concurrence be 
not wanting. Farewell. 

LETTER XI. 

To the same. 

I n A VE received a very obliging letter from Cmsar, 
wherein he tells me, that though his numberless 

occupations have hitlu rto prevented him 

A. c. 03!i. ‘ • ii ' 1. ■ > 

troin seeing you so often as he wishes, 
he will certainly find an opportunity of being better 
acquainted wilh you. I have assured him in return, 
how extremely acceptable his generous services to 
you would prove to myself. But surely you are 
mueli too precipitate in your determinations : and 
I could not but wonder that yon sliould have 
refused the advantages of a tribune’s eoiiimission, 
esjiecially ns you might have been excused it seems 
from the functions of that post. If you continue 
to act thus indiscreetly, I shall certainly exhibit 
an information against you to your friends Vacerra 
and Maiiilius. I dare not venture, however, to 
lay the case before Cornelius: for as you profess to 
have learned all your wisdom from his instructions, 
to arraign the jiupil of imprudence would he a 
tacit refleetion, you know, upon the tutor. But 
ill good earnest, I conjure you not to lose the 
fairest opportunity of making your fortune, that 
probuhly will ever fall again in your way. 

I frequently recommend your interests to Fre- 
ciiinus whom you mention ; and he writes me word 
that he has done you some good offices. Let me 
know of what kind they are. I expect a letter 
upon your arrival in Britain. FarewelL 


LETTER XII. 

To the same. 

I HAVB made your acknowledgments to my 
brother, in pursuance of your request: and am glad 
to have an occasion of applauding you for 
1 A. c. 69!». (ixed at last in some settled reso¬ 
lution. The style of your former letters, I will 
own, gave me a good deal of uneasiness. And 

I which llomo itself iiad run before it; from virtuous 
! Industry to wealtli; from woiilth to luxury; from luxury 
to all iiiiimtiencc of diseiiilinc, and corruption of morals; 
till, li.v a total d.!ftenBrBoy and loss of virtue, being grown 
ripe for destmetion, it falls a prey at last to some hardy 
oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, losing everything 
else that is valuable, sinks gradually again into its original 
I barbarism."—Ad Att. iv.; JLife of Cicero, p. 137- 


allow me to say, that in some of them you disco¬ 
vered an impatience to return to the polite refine¬ 
ments of Rome, which had the appearance of much 
levity ; that in some I regretted your indolence, 
and in others your timidity. They frequently, 
likewise, gave me occasion to think that you were 
not altogether so reasonable in your expectations 
as is agreeable to your usual modesty. One would 
have imagined indeed you had carried a bill of 
exchange upon Crnsar, instead of a letter of recom¬ 
mendation I for you seemed to think yon had 
nolhing more to do than to receive yonr money 
and hasten home again. But money, my friend, 
is not so easily acquired : and I could name some 
of our acquaintance who have been obliged to 
travel as far as Alexandria in pursuit of it, without 
having yet been able to obtain even their just 
demands'*. If my inclinations were governed solely 
by my interest, I should certainly choose to have 
you here: as nothing affords me more pleasure than 
your company, or more advantage than your advice 
and assistance. But as you sought my friendship 
and patronage from your earliest youth, I always 
thought it incumbent upon me to act with a disin¬ 
terested view to your welfare; and not only to 
give you my protection, but to advance, by every 
means in my power, both your fortunes and yonr 
dignitic.s. In consequence of which I dare say 
you have not forgotten those unsolicited offers I 
made you, when I had thoughts of being employed 
I aliroad I no sooner gave np my intentions of 
this kind, and perceived that Ctesar treated me 
with great distinction and friendship, than I recom¬ 
mended you in the strongest and warmest terms to 
his favour, jierfectly well knowing the singular 
probity and benevolence of his heart. Accordingly 
lie showed, not only by his letters to me, but by 
his conduct towarifs you, the great regard he paid 
to my recommendation. If you have any opinion 
therefore of my judgment, or imagine that 1 sin¬ 
cerely wish you well, let me persuade you to 
continue with him. And notwithstanding you 
should meet with some tilings to disgust you; as 
biisines.s perhaps, or other obstructions, may render 
him less expeditious in gratifying your views than 
you bad reason to expect; still however persevere, 
and trust me, you will find it prove in the end both 
for your interest and your honour. To exhort you 
any farther might look like impertinence: let me 
only remind you, that if you lose this opportunity 
of improving your fortunes you will never meet 
again with so generous a patron, so rich a province, 
or so convenient a season for this purpose. And 
(to express myself in the style of you lawyers) 
Cornelius has given his opinion to the same effect. 

I am glad, for my sake as well as yours, that you 
did not attend Cmsar into Britain, as it has not 
only saved you the fatigue of a very disagreeable 
expedij:ion, but me likewise that of being the per¬ 
petual auditor of your wonderful exploits. Let me 
know in what part of the world you are likely to 
take up your winter-quarters, and in what post 
you are, or expect to he, employed. Farewell. 

i* This alludes to those who supplied Ptolemy with 
money when ho was soliciting his affairs in Rome; an 
account of which has already been given in the nutes on 
the forc^ing biaik.—^See rem .», p. 344. 

v See rent, •, p, 361. 
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LETTER XIIL 
To the same. 

It ii a considerable time since I have heard any 
thing from you. As for myself, if 1 have not 
written these three months, it was because, 
a. tj. 099. separated from my brother, 

I neither knew where to address my letters, nor by 
what hand to convey them. I miich wish to be 
informed how your affairs go on, and in what part 
of the world your winter-quarters are likely to be 
fixed. I should be glad they might be with Ceesar: 
but as I wonldnot venture, in his present affliction 
to trouble him with a letter, I have written upon 
that subject to Balbus. In the meanwhile, let me 
entreat you not to be wanting to yourself: and for 
my own part, I am contented to give up so much 
more of your company, provided the longer you 
stay abroad the richer you should return. There 
is nothing I think particularly to hasten you home, 
now that Vacerra is dead. However you are the 
best judge, and I should be glad to know what you 
have determined. 

There is a queer fellow of your acquaintance, 
one Octavius or Cornelius (I do not perfectly 
recollect his name) who is perpetually inviting me, 
as a friend of yours, to sup with him. He has not 
yet prevailed with me to accept his compliment: 
however, I am obliged to the man. Farewell. 

LETTER XIV. 

To Munatius^. 

Ltrcius LiviNEitJs Trypho is the freedman of 
my very intimate friend Rcgulus : and though the 
misfortunes of the latter cannot raise him 
■ higher in my affection, they have, however, 
rendered me more assiduous to testify it in every 
; instance wherein he is the least concerned. But I 
> have still a farther reason to interest myself in 
j behalf of his freedman, as 1 experienced his services 
at a season when I had the best opportunity of 
I proving the sincerity of my friends. 1 rccommeikd 
him therefore to your protection with all the warmth 
\ of the most sensible gratitude ; and I shall be 
; extremely obliged to you for showing him that you 
place to your own account those many dangerous 
I winter voyages he formerly undertook upon mine. 
Farewell. 

I _ 

Csesar about this time lost his daughter Julia, who 
I dUst in child-bcd. Slie was married to I’ompey, who was 
BO passionately fond of her, tliat sho seems, during tho 
short time they lived together, to have taken entire pos¬ 
session of his whole heart, and to have turned all his 
ambition into the single desire of appearing ainiablc'in 
1 her eye, I'lie death of this young lady pnwed a pnblio 
I calamity, as it dissiilved the only forcible bond of union 
between her father and her husband, and hastened that 
rupture which ended in the destruction of the conimon- 
wealtli. It is in allusion to this that the elegant Pater¬ 
culus calls her medium male coharentis inter Pompeium 
et Catarem concordifs pipnus. —Piut. In Vit, Pomp, ot 
I Csfs.; Veil. Pat. i. 47. 

« The person to whom this letter is addressed is un¬ 
known, 08 is the precise time, likewise, when it was 
written. It seems probable, however, not to have been 
very long after Cicero’s return from banishment. For by 
the expression, his nostris temporibut, he undoubtedly 
alludes (as Mr. Ibkss observes) to the misfortunes which 
were brought upon him by Ciodius. 


LETTER XV. 

To Trehatius. 

I PERCEIVE by your letter, that my friend Cesar 
looks upon you as a most wonderful lawyer; and 
are you not happy in being thus placed 
a. u. 699. ^ country where you make so consider¬ 

able a figure upon so small a stuck' ? But with 
how much greater advantage would your noble 
talents have appeared had you gone into Britain ? 
Undoubtedly tliere would not have been so pro¬ 
found a sage in the lawthroughout all that extensive 
island. 

Since your epistle has provoked me to be thus 
jocose, I will proceed in the same strain, and tell 
you there was one part of it I could not read without 
some envy ; and how indeed could it be otherwise, 
when I found that, whilst ranch greater men were 
in vain attempting to get admittance to Ceesar, you 
were singled out from the crowd, and even sum¬ 
moned to an audiences ? But after giving me an 
account of affairs which concern others, why were 
you silent as to your own, assured as you are that 
1 interest myself in them with as much zeal as if 
they immediately related to myself. Accordingly, 
us I am extremely afraid you will have no employ¬ 
ment to keep you warm in your winter-quarters, 1 
would by all means advise you to lay in a sufficient 
quantity of fuel. Both Mucius and Manilius*’ have 
given their opinions to the same purpose ; espe¬ 
cially as your rcgimenlaLs, they apprehend, will 
scarce be ready soon enougli to secure you against 
the aijproaching cold. Wc hear, however, there 
has been hot work in your part of the world, which 
somewhat alarmed me for your safety ; but I com¬ 
forted myself with considering that you are not 
altogether so elesperale a soldier as yon are a lawyer. 
It is a wonderful consolation indeed to your friends 
to be assured that your passions are not an over¬ 
match for your prudence. Thus, as much as I 
know you love_ the water, you would not venture*. 


f ’Ibc lutiiLTOus atithnr of tl»c “ Tale of a Tub” lias 
ai>plicd tills passage with more htimimr, perliups, than it 
was first conceived lie is accounting for tlic propagation 
of the several ahsur.l doctrines of pliilosophy and religion 
tliat liave prevailed in the world, by supposing that every 
system-maker is always sure of finding a set of disciples 
whose tone of understanding is exactly pitched to the 
absurdity or extravagance of iiis tenets. ” And in this one 
cireumstantxi," says he. “ lies all tlic skill or luck of tho 
mutter, f’icero understood this very well, when writing 
tt> a friend in F,nglnnd, witli a caution, among otlier 
matters, to laiware of lieing clieated by our hackney- 
coaeliincn, (who, it se'cms, in tlioso days, were as errant 
rascals as they arc now I has these remarkablo words: 
est quod gaudeae te in isla luca veniste, ubi aliquid supers 
ridererc. For, to siieak a bold truth, it is a fatal mis¬ 
carriage, so ill to order affairs, as to pass for a fool in one 
company, when in anotlier you miglit be treated as a 
philOBoplier; which I desire some certain gentlemen of 
my acquaintance to lay np in their hearts as a very sea¬ 
sonable innuendo.”—Talc of a Tub, p. 104. 

g Trehatius, It is probable, had informed Cicero, in the 
letter to which this is an answer, that lie had been sum¬ 
moned by Caisar to attend him as his assessor upon some 
trial; which seems to have led nnr author into the milleries 
of this and the preceding passages. 

h Mucins and Maniliiis, it must bo supposed, were two 
lawyers, and particular friends of Trebatins, as the humour 
of this witticism evidently consists in an allusion to that 
profession. 

■ In the original it is studiosissimus homo natandi, the 
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I find, to crosa it with Ceesar; and though nothing 
could keep yon from the combats^ in Rome, you 
were much too wise I perceive to attend them in 
Britain > 1 . 

But pleasantry apart: you know without my 
telling you with what zeal I have recommended 
you to Ceesar ; though perhaps you may not be 
I apprised, that 1 have frequently as well as warmly 
written to him upon that subject. I had for some 
time indeed intermitted my solicitations, as 1 would 
not seem to distrust his friendship and generosity; 
however, I thought proper in my last to remind 
him once more of his promise. I desire you would 
let me know what effect my letter has produced, 
and at the same time give me a full account of 
every thing that concerns you. For 1 am exceed¬ 
ingly anxious to be informed of the prospect and 
I situation of your affairs, as well as how long you 
imagine your absence is likely to continue. Be 
; persuaded that nothing could reconcile me to this 
separation, but the ho|)es of its proving to your 
advantage. In any other view, I sliould not be so 
I imptditic as not to insist on your return; as you 
j would be too prudent I dare say to delay it. The 
. truth is, one hour's gay or serious conversation 

I anibif'iiity of which could not have boon prcscrv€*d in a 
more Htcml trnnHlatxon, 'J'lie art of swiiuiiunK was amonfc 
the iiuinbci' of ])o1ite cxereiKes in ancient Home, and 
esteemed a iicccssjiry <|ualiHcntion for every gentleman. 
ThuH we find (.'ato the elder hiniHclf instructing his son in 
this aecouij)Urthnient; hh AugUKlus likewise performed 
the same oflieo in the tMliication of his two grandsons. 
Cuius and Tiiioiiis. It was, indeed, one of theeseontiHl arts 
1 in military dlscijdijie, ns both the Holdit?rs and officers had 
frc<picntly no other means of pursuing or retreating from 
the enemy. Accordingly the Campus Martiua, a place 
j wlu're the Roman youth were taught the science of arms, 
was Httiiated on the banks of the Tiber; and tliey con- 
I atantly tinished their oxcrciscts of this kind by throwing 
' themselves into tht‘ river.—Tliis sliowsthc wonderful pro- 
, prioty of those noble lines which Siinkspcjire j)uts into the 
! mouth of Cassius, in tiiut masterly sc'ene wlioit* he is 
j endeavouring to Mtund the rn'iitiments, and fire the indig- 
I nation of Brutus towards tyicsar. 
j We can both 

I Endure the winter’s cold as well jw bo. 

I Eor once upon a raw and gusty day, 

j TJic troiihltHl Tilwr oliaflng with his Bhorcs, 

I (7ies;ir sjiys to mo, Darost thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flcK)d, 

And swim to yonder p«>int ? ” Upon the wonl, 
Accoutred ns T was, 1 plunged in. 

And bade him folh»w : so indeed he did. 

Tlie torrent roar'd, and wo did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we <Miuld arrive the point propjist^d, 

CsDsar cried. •* Help me, Uassius, or I sink! *’ 

1, as Aeneas, our great ancestor. 

Bid from the flames of 'IVoy, upon his shoulder, 

The old Anehisc‘H bear, so from the wajes of Tiber 
Bid 1 the.tired Cuesar: and tills man 
Is now become a G(k], ^c. 

Monsieur Bncicr observes, that this passage of Cicero dis- 
c<»vers the justness of those verses in Horace, where 
Trebutius is represented as advising the Homan satirist to 
swim across Uie Tiber, as an excellent remedy against his 
poetical propensity: since, like other physicians, he pre¬ 
scribed a ragimcii, it seems, most agreeable to his owm 
taste and practice.—Pint in Vit. Cato. Censor.; Suet, in 
Tit. Augu.<4t. 64; Yeget. de He Milit. i. 10; Bucier, Uihn. 
8ur la Sat. i du liv. U. d'Horace. 
i Alluding to his fondness of the gladiatorial gomes. 

^ Bee rm. p. 361. 


together is of more importance to us than all the 
foes and all the friends that the whole nation of 
Gaul can produce. I intreat you therefore to send 
me an immediate account in what posture your 
affairs stand; and be assured, as honest Chremes 
says to his neighbour in the play^ 

Whatever cure, thy lab’ring bosom grieve. 

My tongue shall soothe them, or my hand relieve.” 

Farewell. 

—♦— 


LETTER XVL 


To the same. 

Yov remember the character given of the Phry¬ 
gians in the play*", “ that their wisdom ever came 
too late but you are resolved, my dear 
A. u. gentleman", that no impu¬ 

tation of this kind shall be fixed upon you. Thank 
heaven, indeed, you wisely subdued the romantic 
spirit of your first letters, as you were not so obsti¬ 
nately bent upon new adventures, as to hazard a 
voyage for tliat purpose into Britain ; and who, in 
troth, can blame you ? It is the same disposition, I 
imagine, that has immovably fixed yon in your win¬ 
ter-quarters, and certainly there isnotliing like acting 
witli cireum8pe(!tion upon all occasions. 'J'ake my 
word for it, prudence is the safest sliield. 

If it were usual with me to sup from home, most 
undoubtedly I could not refuse your gallant friend 
Octavius. I will own, however, I love to mortify 
the man’s vanity ; and whenever he invites me I 
always affect to look witli some surprise, as not 
seeming to recollect liis person. Seriously, he is a 
wondrous pretty fellow; what pity it is that you 
did not take him abroad with you". 

Let me know Iiovs yon are employed, and whether 
there is any probability of seeing you in Italy this 
winter. Balbus assures me, that you will cer'ainly 
return immensely ricli; but whether he means in 
the vulgar sense, or agreeably to the maxim of his 
friends the Stoics, who maintain, you know, “ that 
every man is rich who has the free enjoyment of 
earth and air,” is a doubt which time will clear 
up. 

1 find, by tho.se who come from your part of the 
world, that you are grown wonderfully reserved ; 
for they tell me you answer no queries^. However, 
it is on all hands a settled point, (and you have 




* In Terence's play eiillcd the “ Self-tormentor.” 

A tragedy called the “ Trojan Horse," which seems, 
by Cicero’s frequent quotations frimt It, to have Iwcn In 
great esteem. 

a The l.•eIebrntod Monsieur Diu'Ier produces this passage 
as a proof that Trehatius must have htaai more than four¬ 
score years of age, when Horace addressed the satire to 
him mentioned in the remarks on the preceding letter. 
Hut tliat learned critic has been led into this error by 
taking In a serious sense, what Cicero most evidently 
meant in a liidierous one. 

« See the (conclusion of let. xlii. p. 304. 

P The witticism of this passage consists in the double 
sense of the verb respondere, which, besides its common 
acceptation, signifies likewise the giving an opinion as a 
lawper. This conceit, such as it is, seems to have been a 
favourite one with our author, for he repeats it in a sub¬ 
sequent letter, where be is rallying another of his friends 
upon an occasion of the same nature.—See rem. k on lettor 
23 of this book. But— 

Antoni gladios potuit oontemnere, si sic 
Omnia dlxisset!- Jut. 
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reason, certainly, to congratulate yourself upon it,) 
that you are the most profound sage in the law 
throughout the whole city of Samarobriva?. Fare- 
wdl. 

—♦___ 

LETTER XVII. 

To Lentulus, 

It is with singular pleasure I perceive, by your 
letter, that you are sensible, 1 will not say of ray 
affection only, but of my devotion towards 
A. u. 6!t; . Even that sacred term, indeed, can 

but ill express the sentiments yon merit from me ; 
and if you esteem yourself (as you would persuade 
me) obliged by my endeavours to serve you, it is 
your friendship alone which can make you think 
so. I am sure, at least, 1 could not refuse you my 
best good offices without being guilty of the most 
unpardonable ingratitude. You would have ex¬ 
perienced, however, much stronger and more 
powerful instances of my friendship if, instead of 
being thus long separated from each other, we had 
passed this interval together at Rome. It is not 
only in the particular article you mention, and in 
which no man is more qualified to shine, that I 
impatiently wish to receive you as my coadjutor ; it 
is not, 1 say, in the senate alone that our amicable 
concurrence would have been distinguished,—it 
would have appeared conspicuous, my friend, in 
every act of public concernment. Suffer me then 
to add, previously to the information you request 
me to give you of my political sentiments and 
situation, that if fortune had not thus divided us I 
should have enjoyed in you a wise and faithful 
guide, as you would have found in me a kind, a 
friendly, and, perhaps, no unexperienced associate. 
However, I rejoice (as undoubtedly 1 ought) at 
the honourable occasion of your absence, and in 
which your military conduct and success has 
procured you the illustrious title of imperator’’. 
Nevertheless, 1 must repeat it again, it is owing to 
this circumstance that you have not received far 
more abundant and efficacious fruits of that friend¬ 
ship to which you have so undisputed a claim. 
In particular, I should most strenuously have 
united with you in taking just vengeance on those 
whose ill offices you have experienced, partly in 
resentment of your having supported and protected 
me in my adversity, and partly as they envy you 
the glory of so generous an action. One of them, 
however, has sufficiently anticipated our revenge, 
and drawn down by his own hands the chastisement 
he merits from ours. The person I mean is that 
man who has ever distinguished himself by oppos¬ 
ing his benefactors, and who, after having received 
from you the highest services, singled you out as 
the object of his impotent malice. This man, in 
consequence of being detected in bis late infamous 
attempts, has entirely and irretrievably lost at once 
both his honour and his liberty*. As to yourself, 

4 A principal town in Unui, now called Amiens, and 
where Trebatius seems to have had his winter.quarter8. 

s History is altogether silent as to the occasion upon 
whioh hentulus was saluted by his »u*my with this title. 

• The conjecture of Mauutins seems highly probable, 
that the person to whom Cicero alludes is Caius £ato, 
whose Ml offices to Ijentiilus have been often mentioned in 
the preceding letters. But what tlic secret practices were 
which had been discovered so much to his disgrace, is a 
point in which history docs not afford any light. • 


though I had much rather you should gain ex¬ 
perience by my misfortunes than your own, yet it 
affords roe some consolation, under your present 
disappointment*, that you have not paid so severe 
a fine as I did for being taught the little dependence 
there is upon the professions of the world : a 
reflection this which may very properly serve as 
an introduction to the account you require of the 
motives of my late transactions. 

You are informed then, it seems, that I am 
reconciled witli Ceesar and Appius"; a step, you 
assure me, which you do not disapprove. But you 
are at a loss to guess what reasons could induce 
me to appear at the trial of Vatinius, not only as 
an advocate but as a witness in his favour**. To 
set this matter in the clearest light, it will be 
necessary to trace back the motives of ray conduct 
to their original source. Let me observe then, my 
Lentulus, tliat when I was recalled from exile by 
your generous offices, I considered myself as restored 
not only to my friends and to my family liut to the 
commonwealtli in general. And as you had a right 
to the l)est returns of my affection and gratitude 
for the distinguished part you acted iu tliat affair, 
so 1 thought there wa.s something more than 
ordinary due from me to my country, which liad so 
singularly co-operated witli you upon this occasion. 
I often took an opportunity during your consulate 
of publicly declaring tliesc my sentiments in tlie 
senate, as I idways, you well know, expressed 
myself to the same purpose in our private conver¬ 
sations. Nevertheless, 1 had many reasons at tliat 
time to be liighly disgusted. 1 could not in truth 
but observe the disguised malice of some, and the 
coolness of otliers, when you were endeavouring to 
procure a decree for restoring the inscription of 
that houournbie monument of my public services 
which Iiad been erected by the senate"'. But it 


1 In not obtaining the conmiission to replace Ptolemy on 
his throne. I 

“lie was embroiled with Appius, as being tlie brother of 
ills inveterate enemy, C^lodins. 

V It was ciistomiiry at trials for tlie person arraigned to 
jirodiiee witnessiw to hiHeharaeter, wlio W4Te called lomln- 
tores, and ten was ihe number re(|ihsite for this iMir[H>se. 
VjitiniuH was tribune of the people in the eonsnhite of j 
Cwsiir, and liad liism in tlie number of ('icero's most invet- ! 
criito enemies, as lie was .'lis con.stant oppnser liliewim? in | 
polities. He Wits a man of a most abandoned eharaeter, 
iukI wliose iierson (as Paterenius sissiires us) was not less 
deformed than his mind. A very leiu ned and polite autlior, 
wiiose Just esteem for Cicero's writings has betrayed him, 1 
pcrb.aps, into some partiality towards his aetiuns, oeknow- I 
ledges that tlie defence of Vatinius gave a plaiisihlc j 
himdle for some censure upon Ciccrii.” Tlietruiii of it is, 
tlie censure was more tlirni plausible, for notiiiug eeriaiuly | 
could discover more meanness of spirit tlimi tlius, in TOin- | 
pliance witli those in jaiwcr. not only to defend Vatinius I 
as an advocate, but to boar piiltlic testimony likewise to 
his general %eod conduct. Seme ctilournlile excuse, 
indeed, may l«i given for the former, by considering it in 
the light which Valerius Maximus liiw placed it, as an 
instanct! of Cicero's generosity towards his enemies; hut 
the latter seems to stand bo.vond the reach oven of a 
pfaur/blr justification.—Veil Pat. U.6S); Val. Max. Iv. 2. 

w The expression which Cicero makes use of in this 
place is ambiguous:—“ ncque de monumentis mcis ab iis 
adjutus, cs,’’ dec. The eomincntators have supposed tiiat 
this relates to Cicero's house; but Mr. Boss, with much 
greater probability, imagines it alludes to the Atrium 
JAbertatis, which hod been erected by order of the senate, 
as a memorial of Clceni’s services in rescuing the common¬ 
wealth from the dangerous conspiracy of Catiline. For 
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waa not only in thia instance that those who had 
many obligations to concur in your good offices 
towards me, acted a' part 1 had little reason to 
expect. They looked indeed with much ungener- 
0 U 8 indifference on the cruel outrage which was 
offered to my brother and myself under our own 
roof*, and the estimate they made, in pursuance of 
the senate's order, of the damages 1 hud sustained 
by these acts of violence, was far unequal to my 
real loss^. This last article of their injustice, 
though least indeed in my concern, 1 could not but 
very sensibly feet amidst the general wreck of my 
fortunes. But though these mortifying marks of 
their disposition towards me were much too notor¬ 
ious to escape my observation, they could not 
efface the more agreeable impressions of their 
former friendship. For this reason, notwithstand¬ 
ing those high obligations I bad to Pompey, of 
which you yourselt were witness and have often 
mentioned, notwithstanding also the affection and 
esteem which 1 always entertained for him, yet i 
still hrmly adhered to my political principles, nor 
suffered these considerations of private amity lo 
iiitluence me in favour of his public measures. 
Accordingly, when Vatinius (who at the trial of P. 
Sextius'^ was examined as a witness against him) 
intimated that C«esur's successes had recomiled 
me to his party, 1 told him, in the presence of 
Pompey, that 1 preferred the fate of Bibulus, un¬ 
happy as he might esteem it, to all the splendid 
triumphs of the most victorious general'^ 1 

Clodius had erased the original inscription, and placed his 
own name in Its stc*ad.—See rem. on this loiter, p. 

^ Clodiiis, aftcT having pnjciirod a law whicli dcolansl 
it treason to Vf»to or tuhe any step towards recalling i'ic’ero 
from liis hanishmont, proc(H‘ded to pillage and burn all bis 
houses both in town and country. Cicero, however, being 
restored in the manner which h«^ himself will relate, in a 
subsequent part of this letter, ilie senate deen^ed that his 
houses should l>e rebuiltat the public expense. Hut while 
the workmen were employed on his Palutin<i house, and 
had curried it up almost to the roof, (Jlodlus made a 
second attack, and after driving them off, set lire to the 
adjoining iHlitice, which belonged to C'i<-ero’s brother, an<I 
wherein ho himstdf likewise at that time was : so that 
they were hotli obliged to make their escape with the 
utmost precipitation.—Ad Att. iv.; Orat. post. Ktsl. 

y liis house u)Kin the Palatine hill in Koine, together 
with his Ttisculau and h'onnian villas, were jointly esti¬ 
mated at a vahiutinn universally condemned as 

extremely unequitable. Hut ** those who hud dipt his 
wings (UK he expresses himself in a letter to Attieiis u]Mm 
this(K;casioii) n'era not disposed they should grow again.” 

It seems highly probable that Lcntulus himself was in this 
uumber; as it appears, by a letter of our author to his 
brother, that he had reasons to be dissatistied with his 
conduct towards him. Hut though, in the passage before 
us. he speaks of the ipjustiee that liad been done him, as 
arising solely fi*om those who were concerned with Leu- 
tulus in taking on estimate of his losses; yet, at tho same 
time, he expresses himself in such a manner* as to throw 
a very artful reproach upon the latter.—Ad Att. iv. 2; Ad 
Quint. Frat. ii. 2. 

* ** P. Sextius was a tribune of tho people A. XT. 696 in 
the consulship of Leutulus, and a great iustruTneut in 
restoring Cicero, lie resisted tho faction of Clodius by 
force of arms, and was upon that account, in the following | 
year, accused of public violence by M. Tulli us Albinovanus. 
(.Ucero defended him in an excellent oration, which is still 
extant, and he was acquitUNl by tho suffrages of all tbo 
judges.*—iioss. 

s M. Calpurnius Bibulus was Joint consul with .1. Caesar 
A. U. 694. The senate secured the election of the former, 
in order to his being a check to tho ambitious designs of 


asserted, likewise, upon another occasion (and 
asserted too in the hearing of Pompey,) that the 
same persons who conlin^ Bibulus to his house 
had driven me from mine. Indeed, the whole 
series of those interrogatories'*, which I put to 
Vatinius at this trial, was entirely designed as an 
invective against his tribunate; and 1 particularly 
exposed, with much freedom and indignation, his 
contempt of the auspices, his corrupt disposal of 
foreign kingdoms®, together with the rest of his 
violent and illegal proceedings. But it was not 
only upon this occasion that I spoke thus unre¬ 
servedly, I frequently avowed my sentiments with 
the same resolute spirit in the senate. Thus, when 
Marcellinus and Philippus were^ consuls, 1 carried 
a motion that the affair of the Campanian lands® 
should be referred to the re-consideration of a full 
house', on the 15th of May following. Now tell 

hiH colleague; and it wan tbouglit of so much importance 
to tlio republic that he blumld be chosen, that even Cato 
did nut scruple upon this occasion to employ methods of 
bribery for that purpose. Hut Hibulits, after many vain 
efforts of patriotinm, and being grossly iUHiiltcd in the 
forum by ('jcsar’s mob, at length withdi'ow from tho fnne- 
tioiiH of Ills oilioo, and voluntarily cunilmxl himself (as 
HuetoniuH rclat(^s) to his own house; though by theexpres- 
Kiou which Tully here uses, it rather sci'mH as if Ccefsir 
had employed some force in keeping him there. After 
wliich. as the same hiatorian infonus us, Cirsar governed 
the republic without control,—buet. in Vit. Jul. Cies. c.2b. 

1) Cicero, instead of cxaiuiiiiiig Vatinius upon the 
facts in his evidence against bextius, put to him a series 
of questions in such an artful maimer, that he exposed all 
the intrigues imd iniquity of his tribunate. This exami¬ 
nation is still extant, under the title of fnterroffatio in 
Vatininv*/' —Boss. 

It is wholly unoertam to what particular facts Cicero 
alludes, when ho imputes to Vatinius what he calls the 
donutio rvtntomm: however, by coiniuiriug this expression 
with the oration to which it refers, and with a pa8si;ge in 
a letter to Atticus, it seems probable that Vatinius, when 
he was tribiuic, had been bribed to proeiiro a coniiimation 
from the people of some disputed rc'gal title, or {icrhaps 
to obtain assisiaiiee from tho republic, in transferring a 
contested crown from its rightful iKissessor into the hands 
of a usurper. It is certain at least that such unworthy 
methods were frequently practised at this time, in order 
to gratify the insatiable avarice and profusion of these 
degenerate ltoiuaiis.-~Orat. In Vatin.; Ad Att. ii. 9. 

•I They were consuls, A. U. 697* 

« The lands in (.'ainpania, a district in Italy, now called 
the Terra di Larorot in the kingdom of Naplra, were pw^tly 
ap]tropriated to the use of tho republic, and partly in 
private hands, f’assar hn<l procured a law fur dividing 
the former among 25,000 poor citixens, and for purchasing 
the latter in order tu distribute them in the same man¬ 
ner. Both these designs seem to have been very artfully 
calculated by Ca^tuir to prontote and facilitate his grand 
]mrposo of usurping the supremo power. For by parcel¬ 
ling out these lands among tho common people which 
belonged to the republic, ho secured the populace to his 
interest, and, at tho same time, deprived the government of 
those very considerable supplies, both of money an<l com, 
which it derived from its demesnes in Campania; as on 
the other sblo* by purchasing tho remainder of these 
estates, he must necessarily have weakened those public 
treasures which were already much impovorished, aud 
consequently rendered tho commonwealth less capable of 
opposing his ambitious moasuros.—buot in Vit JuL Ca>s. 
20; Cic. Agrar. ii. 20. 

f A decree of the senate had not its coni[>let^ force, 
unless it passed in a full house; that is, when a com¬ 
petent number of tho momhors were present/ It seems, 
by a passage which Manutius quotes from l>io, L 54. that 
before the times of Augustus, who made some alteration 
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me, my fnend, could I possibly have made a 
bolder or more formidable attack upon this 
party ? Could I possibly have given a more 
convincing evidence that 1 had not departed from 
my old principles, notwithstanding all I had for¬ 
merly suffered for their sake? The truth of it is, 
this motion greatly exasperated not only those 
whom it was reasonable to expect it would offend, 
but others upon whom I did not imagine it would 
have had any such effect. Pompey, soon after 
this decree had passed, set forward upon his expe¬ 
dition into Sardinia and Africa*, without giving 
me the least intimation of his being disgusted. In 
his way thither he had a conference with Caesar at 
Lucca'', who made great complaints of this motion. 
He had before, it seems, been informed of it by 
Crassus at Ravenna', who took that opportunity of 
incensing him against me.; and it appeared after¬ 
wards that Pompey was likewise much dissatisfied 
upon the same account. This I learned from 
several hands, but particularly from my brother, 
who met him in Sardinia a few days after he had 
left Lucca. Pompey told him he was extremely 
glad of that accidental interview, as he wanted 
much to talk with him. He began with saying, 
that as my brother stood engagedJ for my conduct 
he should expect him to exert all his endeavours 
to Influence me accordingly. Pompey then pro¬ 
ceeded very warmly to remonstrate against my late 
motion in the senate; reminding my brother of his 
services to us both, and particularly of what had' 
passed between them concerning Cmsar’s edicts, 
and of those assurances, he said, my brother had 
given him of the measures I would pursue with 
respect to that article. He added, that my brother 
himself was a witness that the stejis he had formerly 
taken for procuring my recal were with the full 
consent and approbation of Csesar. Upon the 
whole, therefore, he entreated him, if it were either 

therein, the number requisite to nuike an act valid was 
40U. 

* This expedition of Pompey into Sardinia and Africa, 
was in pursuance of the oommiwiion with which he had 
been invested for supplying the publip magazines with 
oom. See rem. p. .W>. 

h Lucca was a frontier town in Ca-sar’s province of 
Cisalpine Oaul, adjoining to Italy: it still subsists under 
the same name, and is a celebiuted republic. It was 
CsFsar’s policy, ut the end of every campaign, to fix his 
winter-quarters as near Italy ns possible, in order to be 
within observation of what passed at Home. A nuineroiis 
court was immediately formed around him in these places 
of his residence, consisting of tlie most distinguished per¬ 
sons in Home, and the neighbouring provinces, and no less 
than 2110 senators have licen observed among the attend¬ 
ants upon thescoccasiana Candidates for offices; young 
men who had run out their estates; and, in a word, all 
whose affairs of any kind were embarrassed, flocked to 
him in those cities; and by liberal concessions to their 
respective wants and interests, he strengthened his fac¬ 
tion, and forwarded his grand enterprise. It was thus 
(os the judicious Plutiu'ch observes) he had the address to 
employ the forces of the republic against Gaul, and the 
apoilaofGaul against the ropnblio.—^Plut in Vlt. Jul. Csea 
ot Pomp.; Suet, in Vlt. Jal. Cres. 

1 A city in Cisalpine Gaul, still subsisting under the 
same name, in the Pope's dominions. 

1 This alludes to those engagements which Quintus 
Cieero^niered into in behalf of bis brother, in order to 
induce Pompey to favour hts recal from banisitment. 
And it appears by what follows, that he promised, on the 
part of Cicero, an unlimited resignation to the measures 
(ff that ambitioui chief. 


not in my power or my inclination to support the 
interest and dignity of the latter, that he would at 
least prevail with me not to oppose them. The 
account which my brother gave me of this conver¬ 
sation, together with a message I had before 
received from Pompey by Vibullius, to request 
that 1 would not proceed any farther in the afiair 
of the Campanian lands till his return, threw me 
into a very aerious train of reflections. I could 
not but think, after having performed and suffered 
so much for my country, that I might now at least 
be permitted to consider what was due to gratitude 
and to the honour of my brother; and as I liad 
ever conducted myself with integrity towards the 
public, I might be allowed, I hoped, to act the 
same honest part in my more private connexions 

During the time I was engaged in these votes 
and other proceedings with which Pompey appeared 
thus dissatisfied, I was informed of what passed in 
the conversations of a set of men whom you will 
now guess without my naming. This party, though 
they approved of my public measures as being 
agreeable to what had ever been their professed 
sentiments, were yet so ungenerous as to express 
great satisfaction*in believing that my conduct 
would by no means oblige Pompey, at the same 
time that it would highly exasperate Csesar. Well 
might I resent, indeed, so injurious a treatment,— 
but much more when 1 saw them, even before my 
face, maliciously encouraging and caressing my 
avowed enemy*. Mine do 1 call him ? Rather 
let me say an enemy to the laws and tranquillity 
of his country, and to every character of worth and 
virtue amongst us. 

Their malevolence, however, had not the effect 
they intended, and it could not warm me into those 
transports of indignation of which my heart is now, 
indeed, no longer susceptible. On the contrary, 
it only induced me to examine my situation in ail 
its various circumstances and relations with the 
greatest coolness and impartiality ; the process and 
result of which 1 will lay before you in as few 
words as 1 am able. 

There have been tiroes, as experience no less 


k The destructive views of Cffsar, in procuring the law 
in question, have been elready eonsidered in tlicwo notes: 
weak, therefore, undoubtedly, is the reason which (Meero 
hero assigns, fur renoiineing an opposition so evidently 
important to the true interest of his country. Ilml Ca-sar 
and I'ompey, indeed, Iwcii ever so tnueh Ills real friends, 
no considerations of amity ought to have prevailed with 
him, to have aequiesecsl in a scheme which was contrary to 
the sentimeiits of all the real patriots of the republic, 
and ts)ntrnry likewise to his own ; a scheme which ho 
himself tells Atticus was formed for the destruction of the 
commonweatth. [Ad Att. il. 17.] Had ho attended to the 
indisputable maxim which he himself lays down in one 
of his philosophical treatises, it would have decided at 
once the conduct which became him to observe upon an 
occasion where private friendship interfered with more 
extensive obligations:—“ llaeo priina lex in amicitia 
sanciatur (says he) ut neque rogemus res turpes; nee 
faciamus rogati.” But the truth of it is, private friend¬ 
ship was not concerned In the case ; for he well knew that 
neither Pompey nor Csesar had any attachments to him 
of that kind. It was fear alone that determined his reso¬ 
lution ; and, having once already suffered in the cause of 
liberty, be did not And himself disposed to be twice a 
martyr. The awkward manner, however, in which he 
attempts to justify himself throughout this letter, very 
evidently shows how impossible It is to bid fwowell to 
int^ity with a good grace. 1 Clodiua 
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than history has taught me, when the power of 
the commonwealth was in worthless and wicked 
hands. In such a conjuncture, no hope of interest 
(which I have at all times most heartily contemned) 
nor fear of danger (which upon some occasions, 
however, has influenced the greatest minds) should 
prevail with me to co-operate in their measures ; 
no, not though I were attached to them by the 
strongest ties of friendship and gratitude. But 
when a man of Pompey’s distinguished character 
presides over the republic ; a man who has ac¬ 
quired that eminence of power and honour by the 
most heroic actions and the most signal services; I 
could not imagine it would be imputed to me as a 
levity of dis])usition if, in some few instances, I 
declined a little from my general maxims and 
complied with his inclinations™. But my justifi¬ 
cation, I thought, would still rise in strength when 
it should be remembered that I favoured Ids credit 
and dignity even from the earliest part of my life, as j 
I particularly jiromoted them in my prsetorship and 
conijulate ; when it should be remembered that he 
not only assisted me with his vote and his influence 
in the senate during my adversity, but joined his 
counsels and his efforts with yours for the same 
generous purpose ; in a word, when it should be 
remembered that he lias no other enemy in the 
whole commonwealth, except the man who is my 
professed adversary". In consequence of these 
sentiments, it was absolutely necessary for me, you 
see, to unite with (Iwsar, as one who was joined in 
the same views and the same interest. His friend¬ 
ship, likewise, which you are sensible my brother 
and I have long shared, together with his humane 
and generous disposition, which I have abundantly 
experienced both by his late letters and his good 
offices towards me, contributed greatly to confirm 
me in these resolutions. To which I must add, 
that the commonwealth iu general seemed to be 
most strongly averse from giving any oiqiosition to 
these extraordinary men; more especially afier 
Cuisar had performed such great and glorious 
exploits for the honour of his country. But what 
had still a farther and very powerful weight in my 
deliberations, was Pomjiey’s having engaged his 
word for me to Csesar, as my brother had given 
the same assurances to Pompey. 

Plato, I remembered, lays it donm as a maxim, 
in his divine writings, that “ the people generally 
model their manners and their sentiments by those 
of the greata maxim which, at this juncture, 1 

"• It appeal's by what has alreiuly been remarked, that 
Cicero’s compliance can by uo means be considered In the 
favourable light in which he liere reprewmts it; but was 
in reality a concession most Injurious to his honour and 
fatal to tile liberties of Komo. It is certain, likewise, that 
it was not from niiy advantageous opinion of I’oinpey's 
political character and designs, that he n'us indiiued to 
fall in with his niousiires. On the contrary, Cicoro most 
undoubtedly hi.d no eateem for him ; and, as to his poli¬ 
tical views, ho saw and acknowledged, long before the date 
of this letter, that they were ttirnisl on the destruction of 
the republic ; 'OnoXoyovfiivu^ (says ho in one of the 
epistles to Atticus) rvpavylSa av/TKtvd^frat i as in 
another, written upon the brooking out of the civil war, 
ho calls him homlnem ijroKenKdraTov, a man utterly 
unacquainted with the arts of government.—Ad Att. ii. 17; 
viU. 16. 

“ Clodius, after having driven Cloem out of Borne, 
entered most strenuously into the opposition against 
I'ompey and Cesar,—Manutius. See below, rem. *. 


thought merited my particular attention. I was 
convinced, indeed, of its troth when I reflected on 
the vigorous resolutions which were taken in the 
senate on the memorable® nones of December; 
and it seemed no wonder so noble a spirit should 
appear in that assembly, after the animating exam¬ 
ple I had given them upon my first entering on 
the consular office. I reflected, also, that, during 
the whole time which intervened between the 
expiration of my consulship and that of Csesar and 
BibulusP, when 1 still retained a very considerable 
authority in the senate, aU the better part of the 
republic were united in their sentiments. On the 
other hand, about the time you took possession of 
your government in Spain, the commonwealth 
could not so properly be said to be under the ad¬ 
ministration of consuls as of infamous barterers of 
provinces'!, and the mean vassals and ministers of 
sedition. It was then that discord and faction 
spread through all ranks amongst us ; and I was 
marked out as the victim of party rage. In this 
critical season, however, not only every man of 
worth, but the greater part of the senators, and 
indeed all Italy in general, rose up with remarkable 
unanimity in my cause ^ What the event proved, 
I forbear to mention ; as, iu truth, it is to be 
imputed to a complication of errors and artifices. 
Bui this I will say, it was not forces, so much as 
leaders to conduct them, that were wanting to me 
at this crisis. I must add, that whatever censure 

The fifth. It wiiH on thi»4 diiy, in the coitHulBhip of 
('iecro and Antonins, A. U. 0!>0, tliat the senate came to a 
resolution hf inflicting capital punishment on all those 
who were concerned iu <.’atiliiie*« conspiracy: “ And it is 
certain (as tlie learned and polite historian of Cicero’s life 
observes), that Rome was indebttMl to lilin on this day for 
one of the greatest tleliverances which it had ever receiveil 
siiico its foundation : anrl wliich nothing, perhaps, but his 
vigilance and sagacity could liavo^ happily effected."— 
Life of Cicero, p 0*1, 

P Cicoro was chosen consul in the year of Homo 6!MK 
('lesjir and HibiiUis in the year (>fM. 

H Tlw consuls to whom Cicero alludes, are Lucius Cab 
puriiius Ptso, whose daughter Oa-sar had married, and 
Aulus (jiubinius, a deiamdant and favourite of Poinpoy. 
'J'hcy succeeded Ca'.sar and Jiibulus in this office in 695, 
the year M’hcn Cicero went into exile. •* Clodius secured 
them to his measures hy a private contract to procure for 
them, hy a grant from the jiootde, two of the best govom- 
ments of the oinpiro: I'iso was to have MaciHlonia, with 
(ireeee and Thessaly; Ciabiuius, fUlicia. For this price 
theyagreetl to sctvo him in all his designs, particularly iu 
the opprt®ssion of Cicero.”—Life of Cicero, p. 8H. 

*■ ** Clodius procurtMl a law, importing, 'that whoever 
had taken the life of a citizen iincondeinned, and without a 
trial, sliould be prohibited from fire and water/ Though 
(^icero was not named, yej ho was marked out by this law. 
Jiis crime was, the putting Catiline’s accomplices to death; 
which, though not done by his single authority, hut by a 
gcneml vote of the senntf*, and, after a solemn hearing and 
debate, was alleged to be illegal, and contrary to the liber¬ 
ties of the people. Cicero, finding himself thus reduced to 
the condition of a criminal, changed his habit upon it, as 
was usual in the case of a public impeachment, and ap¬ 
peared about the streets in a mourning gown, to excite the 
ciompassion of his foUow-cltieens; whilst Clodius, at the 
head of his mob, contrived to meet and insult him at every 
turn. But Cicero soon gathered friends enough to secure 
him from such insults; and the whole body of the knights, 
together with the young nobility, to tfaemumber. of 20,000, 
headed by (vrassus the son, all changed their habit, and 
lierpetually attended him about the city to implore the 
proieotton and assistance of the people.'—Pint, in Vlt. 
Cicor.; Orat. post Hod.; Life of Cicero, p* B9. 
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majr «ii those who refused me thelt 

•esuMiCMt* oertsinij they who first promisffd 
it told then deserted me are not less to be blamed*. 
In a word, if some of my friends may well be 
reproached for the timid, though sincere, counsels 
they gave me, how much more severe must their 
condemnation prove, who artfully alarmed me with 
their pretended fears ? Let it be noted at the 
same time to my honour, that zealous as my fellow- 
citizens showed themselves to rise up in the defence 
of a man who had formerly stood forth in theirs, 
yet I would not suffer them to be exposed (unsup¬ 
ported as they were by those who ought to have 
been their protectors) to- the barbarous insults of 
a lawless banditti. On the contrary, 1 rather chose 
the world should judge by the power of my friends 
in recalling me from my exile, what their honest 
unanimity could have effected, had I permitted 
them to have drawn their swords to prevent it. 

You were sensible of this general zeal in my 
favour, when you undertook my cause, and you 
not only encouraged, but confirmed it, by your 
influence and authority. I shall always moat wil¬ 
lingly acknowledge, that you were assisted upon 
this occasion by some of the most considerable 
persons in Kome‘; who, it must be owned, exerted 
themselves with much greater vigour in procuring 
my return, than in preventing my banishment. 
And had they persisted in the same resolute 
disposition, they might have recovered their own 
authority at the same time that they obtained my 
restoration. The spirits, in truth, of the aristo- 
cratical part of the republic were, at this juncture, 
greatly raised and animated by the inflexible pa¬ 
triotism of your conduct during your consulship, 
together with Pompey’s concurrence in the same 
measures. Cmsar, likewise, when he saw the senate 
distinguishing his glorious actions by the most 
singular and unprecedented honours, joined in 
adding weight to the authority of that assembly. 
Had these happy circumstances, therefore, been 
rightly improved, it would have been impossible 
for any ill-designing citizen to have violated the 
laws and liberties of the commonwealth. But let 
me entreat you to reflect a moment on the subse¬ 
quent conduct of my political associates. In the 
first place, they screened from punishment that 
infamous intruder on the matron-mysteries, who 
showed no more reverence for the awful ceremonies 

> In this number was Pompey himself, who, though he 
had given Cicero the most solemn assurances that he 
would, at the hazard of bis life, protect him against Clo- 
diuB; yet, when afterwards our author solicited the execu¬ 
tion of this promise, he treated him with much rudeness, 
as well as great treachery, and absolutely refused to con¬ 
cern himself In the affair. [Ad Att. H. 20; x. 4.] It seems 
altogether unaccountable, that Cieoru should he so inju¬ 
dicious as to touch upon a circumstance that destroys tlio 
whole force of his a|iology, so far, I moan, as he intended 
to justify his conduct by his friendship to Pomiioy. For 
it exceeds all iKiwcr of cnslulity to Imagine, that ho could 
really be influenced by a motive of that kind with ro8i»ect 
to a man, whose insincerity he hod so lately and so severely 
experienced. 

t Clodius was so elated with his success against Cicero, 
that he had no sooner driven him out of Rome, thim he 
conceived hopes of rendering himself nu less formidable to 
Cesar and Pompey. Accordingly, ho entered into an open 
opposition against them both ; which ho carried on with 
so much warmth and petulance, that at length they found 
it expedient for their purposes to mortify him by recalling 
Cicero. 


of tbe goddess in whose honour these sacred 
Solemnities are celebrated, than for the chastity of 
his three sisters'*. And thus, by preventing a 
worthy tnbune of the people from obtaining that 
justice upon Clodius which he endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure, they deprived future times of a most salutary 
example of chastised sedition^. Did not they suffer, 
likewise, that monument, that glorious monument, 
which was erected, not indeed with the spoils I 
bad gained in foreign wars, but by the generosity 
of the senate for my civil services; did they not 
most shamefully suffer it to be inscribed with the 
name of the cruel and avowed enemy of his coun- 
tryw ^ Obliged most certainly I am to them for 
having restored me to the commonwealth ; but 1 
could wish they had conducted themselves, not 
only like physicians, whose views terminate merely 
in the health of their patients, but like the Aliptae** 

u ClodiuK (iLM Phitiirch rolatos the story) liiul an intrigue 
with Pompeiu^CieHarV wife; but os he could not easily gain 
access to her. lie took the opportunity, while she was cele¬ 
brating the uiystericH of the bona iiea at her own house, 
to enter disguised in a woman's habit. While he was 
waiting in one of the apiirtnients for Pomi»eia, he was dis¬ 
covered by a maid-servant of (^ipsar’s mother, who iintne- 
diatcly giving the alarm, ho was driven out of this female 
assembly with great indignation. The Imm Dea, ns the 
same author informs us, was nup])osck 1 to have been a 
dryad with wliom the god Faunus had an amour. Those 
rites wore held in the highest veneration, and conducted 
with the most pnifound secrecy. They were celebrated 
annually by women, at the house of the consul or praitor, 
and it was n<it lawful fur any male to lie present. Seneca 
tells UK, they carried this precaution so far, that if there 
happened to be a picture of any male animal in the room 
where these mystic ceremonies were performing, it was 
tJiought necessary it should be veiled.—Plut. in Yit. Ca?s.; 
Sen. Hp. 97. 

Clodius was suspected of having a criminal commerce 
with his three sisters. 

''' Lentuliis, immodintcly ii]>on entering on his consular 
oflice, A. 17. (>9f», inovtMl the semate; that Cicero might be 
rcstorcil; in which he was sotiondeil by Pompey with much 
zeal, and the wiiole lioiiso unanimously croneuriXMl in the 
motion. Serranus, howe\'er, a trihune of the people, in- 
terpo.Hing his negative, no decTce could paas at that time: 
nevertheless, it was with one consent resolved^ that, on 
the22dof the same month, a law should be proposed to 
the people for Cicero's rceal. When the a]>tsdntod day 
arrived, the friends of Cicero found the forum in the 
pcMisemtion of Clodius, who had planted his mob there 
over-night, in order to prevent the promulgation <»f this 
law. A very bloody skirmisli ensued, in which several 
lives were Icmt, and many other outrages committed ; in 
consequence of which, Clodius was impeacheil by Milo as 
a disturber of the public peace, liut Metcllus, the col- 
leaq^ue of Lentulus, together with Appius the proitor, and 
Berranus the tribune, determined to screen Clodius; and 
accordingly, by a most dangerous exercise of their autho¬ 
rity, they published their several edicts, ccunnmnding all 
farther proceedings in this prosooutSon to be discontinued. 
It was a very impolitic power (as a late ingenious writer 
upon government observes) which was lodged in the tri¬ 
bunes, of thus preventing the execution of the laws as well 
as the iiassing of them, and which caused infinite mischiefs 
to the republic.*—Orat. pro 6ext. 54, 35, 4J ; l4*Esprit dos 
Lotx. i. 22.1. 

w «* After the suppression of Catiline's conspiracy, the 
senate decreed that a temple should be erected to Liberty, 
iis a public monument of their late happy deliverance. 
This temple was raised at the foot of Mount Falatino, 
near Cicero's house. And as the inscription fixed thereon 
undoubtedly mentioned Cicero with honour, Clodius erased 
those words, and placed his own name in their stead.**— 
Monutius. 

X The Alipite were persons who prepared the bodies of 
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I al«o, who endeavour to establish the spirits and 
vigour of those under their care. "Whereas they 
have acted with regard to me, as Apelles did in 
relation to his celebrated picture of Venusy : they 
have iinished one part of their work with great skill 
and accuracy, but left all the rest a mere rude and 
imperfect sketch. 

In one article, however, I had the satisfaction to 
disappoint my enemies. They imagined ray banish¬ 
ment would have wrought the same effect on me, 
which they falsely supposed a calamity of a like 
kind produced formerly in Quintus Metellus. This 
excellent person (whom I look upon to have been 
j a man of the greatest fortitude and magnanimity 
j of any in his times) they rei)resented as broken 
and dispirited after his return from exile*. But if 

tlio athletic combatants, by unctions and oilier propc'r 
iiu'tboclH, for rendering ibeiu vigorous and active in their 
gymnastic cxereiKcs. 

y Apelles, one of tbo greatest masters of painting in 
ancient Orec(!e» was a native of Coos, and lloiuiBhcd in the 
112th Clymp. or about 3.'12 yeai*fi boforo Christ. Ilis prin¬ 
cipal excellency consisttyd in the inimitable gra«5c wbicli 
distingiiishiKl all his perfomianccs. lUiny the el<lt‘r has, 
by a very strong exproKsion, informed iisof the amazing 
force of his pencil; ithtxif (says that author) f/ior pwtji 
non 2K)ssmtt,tonitrva,/uJiiiira cifitttH'Irn. lie could oven 
convey ideas which Hoeiiiod ImjJosKihle to ho raised by 
eolonrs, and imimate his sublime pieces with all the ter¬ 
rors of thunder and lightning. Ilis capital performance 
Was H figure of Venus, which appears hi have lK*en at Koine 
III the times of AiiguKtiis. The lower parts of this picture 
being damaged, no painter would venture to retouch it. 
Something of the saim* kind is mentioned to the honour of 
Kapbacl, whoso paintings in the little Faniese. at Koine, 
being somewhat spolle<l, it was with the greatest difticulty 
that even (Jarlo JMaratti was prevaili'd upon to restore 
them. Ap<*IUjH began a second figure r»f Vonus, which he 
intended should excel his first: but lu; dierd before he had 
proceeded any farther in that design than the head an<l 
Hhoulders.—(tiiintil. xii. 10; JMin. Hist. Nat. xxxv. Id; 
Uc^flex. Hiir la i*oes. ct snr la Pciiit. 

* Q. t-aviliiis JMetellus was in the number of those wli<» 
oppost'd the faction of Cains Manus; in consequence of 
which h<* wa.H at length driven into exilo. The immc'diate 
oectasioii. however, of his scntenc'O was tliis: Satiirnimis, a 
tribune of the people, and c-reaturo of Marius. i>ropoHed a 
law in the year which, among other things enacted, 
that “the senators sltould swear to ratify whatever the 
people ordained.” This oath, Metellus, with the true spi¬ 
rit of ancient Home, resolutely refuse d to take, and when 
hisfriimds represented to him the dangerous consequences 
which would probably attend his perseworing in that honest 
rewdution, he nobly replied, ** It is the characteristic of a 
man of virtue and lu»noijr to act rightly, whatever conse¬ 
quences may ensue.” Accordingly, a decree passed in an 
asHiitrihly of the i>eop1e for his banishment; and when his 
friends ofTered him their assistance to withstand this pie(*e 
of public injustice, ho generously refused their aid:.'— 
** For,” said he, “ either public measures will bo changed, 
and the people will repent of the injury they have done 
roe; and then 1 shall be recalled with honour: or they will 
continue in the same sentiments; ami iu that case banish¬ 
ment will be n happiness.” Ho greatly chase, therefore, 
to withdraw himself'from the destructive politics of his 
country; and, retiring to Rhodes, he calmly spent his time 
in philosophical studies. His virtues, however, prevailed 
at last over the iniquity of his persecutors, and he was 
restored to tlie republic, notwithstanding all the oi»iM^ition 
of Marius. Cioero has recorded a circumstance relating 
to Metellus, that gives one the highest idea of the ebaraotcr 
he enjoyed amongst his countrymen. Ho was accused, it 
seems, by the Marian faction, of having been guilty of 
public extortion; but when he entered upon his defence, 
and produced his accounts, the judges refused to inspect 
them, as being well convinced that Metellus had a soul 


broken were, it could not 1^'the effect 

His adversity; as it is certain he MiiButted to his 
sentence without the least reiuctonoey and lived 
under it, not only with indifferened, but with 
cheerfulness. The truth is, no man ever equalled 
him in the strength and heroism of his mind ; no, 
not even the celebrated Marcus Scaurus*. Never¬ 
theless, such as they had heard, or, at least, chose 
to imagine Metellus to have been, they figured me 
to themselves, or, if possible, indeed? even yet more 
abject. The reverse, however, proved to be the 
case, and that general concern which the whole 
republic expres^d at my absence, inspired me with 
more vigorous spirits than 1 had ever before enjoyed. 
The fact is, that the sentence of banishment against 
Metellus was repealed by a law proposed only by 
a single tribune of the people; whereas, 1 was 
recalled from mine upon the motion of the consul 
himself**, and by a law in which every magistrate of 
Home concurred. Let me add, likewise, that each 
order and degree in the commonwealth, headed by 
the sen'ite, and supported by all Italy, zealotitely 

much too enlarged to lie capabh^ of anything bo mean as 
{njiibtico. 1 cannot forbear mciitionuig likewiso a noble 
exjircKsion of this great inau. in a letter written during lii.s 
iHuiiHlitncnt, :is it hIuiwh the Hjiirit with which be bore his 
misfortune. lUi (inimici sc.) jure et honestate. interdicti; 
effo uctfue aqua neque ipni carco^et gumma fjloriafrunigcor. 
“ Whilst my oncmios,” says he, “ vainly hojKid to banish 
me from the common iK^notits of society, which, however, 

1 still enjoy, together with the liighest glory, they have 
miicli more severely bunished from their own breasts all 
seutimentH of justice and honour.” One cannot but ae- 
kiiowUnlge with regret, that neither the enemies nor the 
friends of t’icero did him justice, when they compared him 
to Metellus ; for, iN^mdcs the great superiority of the latter 
in the present instance, he, upon all occasions, acted con- 
BisUmtly with his jivowed political princiiiles, and pre¬ 
served a uniform and unNullied reputation to the end of 
his days.—l*lut. in ViL C. Mar.; Ad Att. i. 10: Or«t. pro 
Kalbo, in princip.t Aul. Gel. xvii. 2; t^liist. licll. Ju- 
giirth. 47. 

** M. AilmiliiLs^'anruB was advaneiMl a second time to 
the honour of the consular offiec, in the year of Kome 040, 
having enjoyed that dignity eight yeai^s before. Hoismen- 
lioiied by ('icero among tlie orators of that ago; but there 
was more of force and authority in what he dolivortHl, than 
of gructf in liis manner, or elegance in his oxpr^lon. 

1 le w'as acscused, in his latter days, of having carried on a 
traitorouH correspondence with Mlthridutes. The short 
H|ioceh which ho nuido in liis defence is extremely remark- 
jiblc, and gives one a lively image of that manly contempt 
with which u mind, conscious of its integrity, ought ever 
to treat the calumnies of an accuser, whose knouni charao 
ter affords the liest and most expeditious antidote against 
liis mali(>e. The venerable old man stood forth In the 
midst of the assembly, and addressing himself to the whole 
audience, spoke to this effect: ** Tt is somewhat hard, my 
countrymen, that 1 should bo obliged to give an account 
to the present generation, of what 1 transacted before they 
were bom. But, notwithstanding the greater part of this 
a^Hsenibly are too young to have been witnesses of the ser¬ 
vices and honours of my former life, I will venture to rest 
the whole of my defence ufion a single question. Varius, 
tlien, asserts, thitt Heatups was bribed to betray his coun¬ 
try ; Scaunis, on tho other hand, utterly denies that bo 
ever was tainted with a crime of this nature. Now lay 
3 ’our hands upon your hearts, and tell me, niy fellow-citi¬ 
zens, to which of these two men you will give credit ? ” 
The people were so struck with the honest simplicity of 
this speech, that Scaurus was dismissed with honotir, and 
his infamous accuser hissed out of the assembly.—I>e Clar. 
Orat no, in ; Val. Max. lit 7 ; Sallust BelL Jugurth.; 
Orat pro Fonteio; In Verr. L 

Lontulus, tho person to whom this letter is addressed. 
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united in one common effort for recovering me to 
my oonntry.. Yet, high as these unexampled ho¬ 
nours were, they have never elated my heart with 
pride, or tpmpted me to assume an air which could 
give just offence even to tlie most malevolent of 
my enemies. The whole of my ambition is, not to 
be wanting either in advice or assistance to my 
friends; or even to those whom I have no great 
reason to rank in that number. It is this, perhaps, 
which has given the real ground of complaint to 
those who view only the lustre of my actions, but 
cannot be sensible of the pains and solicitude they 
cost me. But whatever the true cajfee may be, the 
pretended one is, my having promoted the honours 
of Ctesar; a circumstance which they interpret, it 
seems, as a renunciation of my old maxims. The 
genuine motives, however, of my conduct, in this 
instance, are not only what I just before mentioned, 
but particularly what I hinted in the beginning of 
my letter, and will now more fully explain. 

You will not find then, my friend, the aristocra- 
ticai part of the republic disposed to pursue the 
same system as when you left them. That system, 
I mean, which 1 endeavoured to establish when I 
was consul, and which, though afterwards occasion¬ 
ally interrupted, and at length entirely overthrown, 
was again fully restored during your administration. 
It is now, however, totally abandoned by those 
who ought most strenuously to have supported it. 
I do not assert this upon the credit only of appear¬ 
ances, in which it is exceedingly easy to dissemble ; 
1 speak it upon the unquestionable evidence of 
facts, and the public proceedings of those who were 
styled patriots in my consulate. The general 
scheme of politics, therefore, being thus changed, 
it is time, most certainly, for every man of j)ru- 
dence (in which number 1 have the ambition to he 
justly accounted) to vary likewise his particular 
plan. , Accordingly that chief and favourite guide 
of my principles, whom I have already quoted, the 
divine Plato himself, advises not to press any 
political point farther than is consonant with the 
general sense of the community ; for methods of 
violence, he maintains, are no more to be used to¬ 
wards one’s country than one’s parent. Upon this 
maxim, he tells us, he declined engaging in public 
affairs; and, as he found the people of Athens 
confirmed, by long habit, in their mistaken notions 
of government, he did not think it lawful to attempt 
by force what he despaired of effecting by persua¬ 
sion. My situation, however, is, in this respect, 
different from Plato’s ; for, on the one hand, as I 
have already embarked in public affairs, it is too 
late to deliberate whether I should now enter upon 
them or not : so, on the other, the Roman people 
are by no means so incapable of judging of their 
true interest, as he represents the Athenians. Jt 
is my happiness, indeed, to be able by the same 
measures, to consult at once both my own and my 
country’s we lfare*^ . To these considerations I 

V If Cicero was sincere in what he here asserted, and 
really imagined that by falling in with the schemes of 
Csesar and Pompey, he could more efTectually serve his 
country as well as himself, his policy, as far as we can 
Judge of it at this distance, seems to have been very extra¬ 
ordinary.—^To have supported the one in opposition to the 
other, might perhaps have been a probable method of 
defeatiiig the designs of both, as they could neither of 
them have advanced to so formidable a height, if they had 
not mutually assisted in raising each other. But to Join 
In their coalition, was in effect to bo acoessory In cement- 


must add those uncommon acts of generosity which 
Caesar has exerted both towards my brother and 
myself; so much, indeed, beyond all example, that, 
even whatever had been his success, I should have 
thought it incumbent upon me at least to have 
defended him. 'But now, distinguished as he is by 
such a wonderful series of prosperity, and crowned 
with so many glorious victories, I cannot but 
esteem it a duty which I owe the republic, ab¬ 
stracted from all personal obligations to himself, 
to promote his honours as far as lies in my power. 
And believe me, it is at once my confession and 
my glory, that, next to you, together with the other 
generous authors of my restoration, there is not a 
man in the world from whom 1 have received such 
amicable offices. 

And now, having laid before you the principal 
motives of my conduct in general, I shall be the 
better able to satisfy you concerning my behaviour 
with respect to Crassus and Vatinius in particular: 
for as to Appius and Ceesar, 1 have the pleasure to 
find that you acquit me of oU reproach. 

My reconciliation then with Vatinius"* was ef¬ 
fected by the mediation of Pompey, soon after the 
former was elected }>rB!tor. 1 must confess, when 
he petitioned to be admitted a candidate for that 
office, I very warmly opposed him in the' senate ; 

ing an iiiiiim most evidently caloulatod for tho ruin of the 
eonimonwealth. This reasoning is not built merely upon 
distimt speculation, but is supported by the express testi¬ 
mony of one who was not only an actor in this important 
wctie, but well understmd the plot that was carrying on. 
•• You are mistaken," saiil Cato, to those wlio were lament¬ 
ing tlio breach that afterwards liajiiKmetl lietween I'omiiey 
and Caesar, “ you arc mistaken in charging our calamities 
on that event; they owe tlieir rise tf> another cause, and 
began, not when VomjK*y and Ca'sar became eiiemiOH, hut 
wlien they were made friends." The difficulty of justify¬ 
ing t hccro in tills measure, grows stitl stronger, when it is 
remembered that he must have been sensible at this very 
time how much was to lie dreaded from the jsiwer of these 
his pretoniiisl friends, b'or he assures Attieiis, in a letter 
which was written at the breaking out of tho civil war, 
that lie foresaw the storm tliat hud been gathering to 
dt*stroy tiie republic, fourteen years before it fell, and culls 
the iiiiioit of tliese ambitious chiefs, xeriemfip con»enKioni» 
a wicked confederacy. To wliieli he odds, that they 
had upon all occasions preferred the interest of their fami¬ 
lies and tho advancement of their power to the honour 
and welfare of their •country.—I’lut. In Vit. Pomp.; Ad 
Att. X. 4. 

•1 Somo observations have already been made upon 
ricero’s conduct with regard to Vatinius: see above, rem. 
», j> 3fift 

e Tlie passage in the original, it is acknowledged, does 
not absolutely imply the sense which is given to it in the 
translation. It runs thus :—“ cum quidem ego ejus peti- 
tiotiem gravissimis in senatu sententlis oppugnassem.” 
Blit it is not easy to conceive In what manner the compe¬ 
tition between C'ato and Vatinius, in relation to the oifieo 
of pro-tor, could come before the senate, imloss the autho¬ 
rity of that assembly were some way necessary in nomi¬ 
nating or reaommending the candidates to the people. 
This interpretation seems to be favoured by a passage in 
one of Pliny’s letters,—” Meo suffragio," says he, speak¬ 
ing of a friend, for whom, not being legally qualified to sue 
for the tribunate, he had obtained a dispensation from the 
emperor for that purpose, ” Meo suffragio pervenit ad 
justrlbunatum petendi, quern nisi oblinelin tenaiu, vereor 
ne decepisso Ctesorem videar.”—ik 0. That the senate ori¬ 
ginally claimed this prerogative with respect to the election 
of kings, is indisputable. ” Patres decreverunt," as Livy 
Informs us, ” ut cum populus regem Jususset, id slo ratum 
asset, si patres auctores fierent.’’—i, 17. It is equally clear 
likewise, that the senate exercised a privilege of the same 
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but it waa roach leas from my resentment to the 
man himself, than in order to support the honour 
and interest of Catof. Soon after this he was im¬ 
peached, and it was in compliance with the earnest 
solicitation of Cmaar that I undertook his defence. 
But you must not inquire why I appeare(| at this 
trial, or, indeed, at any other of the same kind, as 
a witness in favour of the accused, lest 1 should 
hereafter have an opportunity of retorting the ques¬ 
tion upon you. Though, to say truth, 1 may fai^Jy 
ask it even now ; for do you not remember, my 
friend, in whose behalf it was that you formerly 
transmitted certain honourable testimonials, even 
from the utmost limits of the Homan empire } You 
need not scruple, however, to acknowledge the fact, 
for 1 have acted, and shall continue to act, the same 
part towards those very persons. But to return to 
Vatinius: besides the reasons 1 have already 
assigned, I was provoked to engage in his defence, 
by an opposition of the same sort which the para¬ 
site recommends to the amorous soldier in the 
play*. The obse(iuinug Gnatho, you know, advises 
his friend, the captain, whenever his mistress en¬ 
deavours to pique his jealousy, by mentioning his 
rival Phasdria, to play off Pamphila upon her 
in return. Thus, as I told the judges at this trial, 
since certain honourable persons, who were for¬ 
merly much in my interest, had thought proper, 
by many little mortifying instances in tlie senate, 
to caress iny avowed enemy before my face, I 
thought it but equitable to have a Clodius on my 
part, in opposition to the Clodius on theirs. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I have upon many occasions acted 
suitably to this declaration, and all the worhl ac¬ 
knowledges I have reason''. 

kind, after the republican gnverimicnt was established; 
for Cicero, taking notice in oiuMif bis orations of an iinsuo- 
ccssfnl attemiit that bad been formerly made iiy ttiat 
uiignst assembly in order to extend tlieir power, adds, 
** turn enim magistratiiin non gerebat is qiii ceperat. si 
patres iinctoresiion erant faeti.”—[Orat. pro Plane. .3.] Hut 
the diftieiilty is, this speech was delivered in tlio very same 
yejir in which the present letter was written ; so that the 
passage quoted from it seems to im)>iy tliat no sneli right 
subsisted at the time under eunsideration, and indeed i>r. 
Chapman produces it in eontirmation of this notion. 
[Kssiiy on K. S. p. »I7.] The diflicnlty. however, may per¬ 
haps bo solved by sniiposing that Cicero's meaning is to he 
taken rostrictively, and that the prerogative of tlie senate 
in the nemination of candidates for the several magistra¬ 
cies, or at least in confirming their election, was alsilishcd 
only with respect to the election of a-dilcs, which it is cer¬ 
tain he hod principally in view, hut remained nevortholcss 
in its usual force as to ail otliera t-'onjeetures arc allow¬ 
able in points of so much obseiirity. and in which neither 
critics nor commentators afford any light; but what 
Bfdidity there may he in that which runs tlirough the 
present remark, is submitted to the Judgment of more suo- 
ccssfiil inquirers. 

t Cato, the year before the date of this letter, had solicited 
the preetorship in order to arm hin\solf with the .authority 
of tliat important oftiee against the dangerous designs of 
Crussiis ami Porapey, wlio wore at that time oonsuls. Hut 
they wore too well aware of the honest puriioscs of this 
inflexible patriot, not to obstruct his election, and oocord- 
ingly they carried it against hun in favour of the pliant 
and worthless Vatinius, whose pretensions they supportod 
by every infamous method of artifloe, corruption, and vio¬ 
lence.—Pint. In Vit. Cuton. 

g “The Kunuch" of Terence. 

b The conduct of Cicero with regard to Vatinius, appears 
by no means v>arallel with that of the aristncratical party 
towards Clodius. The latter was now at variance with 
Caesar and Pompey, and it was undoubtedly a just and 


Having thus explained my conduct with regard 
to Vatinius, I will now lay before you those motives 
which determined me in respect to Crassus*. I 
was willing, for the sake of the commoq cause, to 
bury in oblivion the many and great injuries 1 had 
formerly received from him. Agreeably to, this 
disposition, as we were then upon good terms, I 
should have borne his unexpected defence of Ga- 
biniusJ, (whom he had very lately with so much 
warmth opposed) if he had avoided all personal 
reflections on myself. But when, with the most 
unprovoked violence, he broke in upon me whilst 
I was in the midst of my speech, 1 must confess 
it raised my indignation ; and, perhaps, I took fire 
so much the sooner, as possibly there still remained 
in my heart some latent sparks of my former re¬ 
sentment. However, my behaviour in the senate 
upon this occasion was much and generally ap¬ 
plauded. Among the rest, I was complimented 
likewise by the same men whom I have often 
hinted at in this letter, and who acknowledged I 
had rendered a very essential service to their cause, 
by that spirit which 1 had thus exerted. In sliort, 
they affected to sjieak of me in public, as being 
now, indeed, restored to the commonwealth in the 
best and most glorious sense. Nevertheless, they 
had the malice in their private conversations (as 
1 was informed by ]iersons of undoubted honour) 
rational policy to take advantago of that dissontion and 
endeavour hy an artful nianugemeut' to gain him over to 
tlio cause of liberty. Hut Cicero’s engaging in tho support 
of Vatinius cannot he justifled hy any political reasons of 
tills n;itur<f. and to speiik truth it seems to be altogetlier 
without excuse. For Vatinius was actually in league with 
tlic enemies of his country; to espouse liis cause, therefore, 
was to strengtlicu their faction, and sacrifice public inter¬ 
est to private pique. 

‘ Hoc tile remarks on the 7th letter of this bixik, particu¬ 
larly rems. i, and 

i Aiiliis (iubiniiis was consul tho same yiiar in which 
Cicero was so outrageously |Mirseented by Clodius, with 
wliom (ns lias been observed in the notes above) Uabinlus 
must zealously concnrrcii. To give liis ehoractor as Cicero 
liiinsnif ha.sdrawn it in several of hisorations, he was effe¬ 
minate in his mien, di.s.sclute in ids prineiples, and a pro¬ 
fessed libertine in every kind. After tlie expiration of his 
consulate in iilKi, he went governor into Syria, fnim whcnco 
ho was recalled the following year by a di*cree of the senate, 
Cicero spoke very warmly in favour of the decree, and it 
■is probable tliat tho dispute here mentioned between him 
and Crnssiis happened in tiie debates wliieli arose upon 
this occasion. Not many months after tho date of this 
letter, Gabiniiis was inipcachcd for nial-praetices during 
tlio administration of his proconsular government, and 
Cicero was now so entirely at the distiosal of Caesar and 
Pompey, tliat in compliance with their request ho meanly 
undcrtixik his defence. Hut it was not without great 
sfniggles with’himsolf, that ho submitted to an ofHce so 
unworthy of his principles and his character. Uowever, 
he endeavoured to represent it to the world os an act of 
pure generosity; and. Indeed, the sentiment with which 
lie defended himself from tho censure that passed upon 
him on this occasion, is truly noble; “ Noque me vero 
prenitot mortalcs inimicitias, sompltcmas amicitlas ba- 
hore.” But Uabinlus was hy no means entitled to tho 
benefit of this generous maxim, nor was it true (as will 
incontestably apjicar by a passage I siiall presently have 
occasion to prodnee) that Cicero was governed by it in tho 
case under consideration. Cicero's conduct, indeed, upon 
this occasion, Is so utterly indefensible, that his very Inge¬ 
nious and learned advocate. Dr. Middleton himself, is 
obliged to confess, that it was “ contrary to his Judgment, 
his resolution, and his dignity.”—Orat pro liiext; In 
Pison.; Do Prov. Consular.; Pro liabir.; Pint in Vit. 
Caton. Uticln.; Life of Cicero, p. 144. See ran. " lielow. 
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to expr^ ringular satisfaction in the new variance 
that had thus happened between Crassus and my¬ 
self; as they pleased themselves with imagining it 
would for fiver throw me at a distance from those 
who were joined with him in the same interest*^. 
Pompey, in the mean time, employed incredible 
pains to close this breach ; and Csesar also men¬ 
tioned it in his letters as an incident that gave him 
much concern. Upon these considerations, there¬ 
fore, I thought it expedient to act agreeably both 
to the dictates of my natural temper, and to that 
experience which I had gained by my former mis¬ 
fortunes. In pursuance of these sentiments, I 
consented to a reconcilement; and, in order to 
render it more conspicuous to the world, Crassus 
set out for his government* almost from under my 
roof; for, having invited himself to spend the pre¬ 
ceding night with me, we supped together in the 
gardens of my son-in-law Crassipes'". It was for 
these reasons that I thought my honour obliged 
me to defend his cause in the senate", and I con¬ 
fess, I mentioned him with that high applause of 
which, it seems, you have been informed. 

Thus I have given you a full detail of the several 
views and motives by which I am governed in the 
present conjuncture, as well as of the particular 
disposition in which I stand with respect to the 
slender part 1 can pretend to claim in the adminis¬ 
tration of public affairs. And, believe me, I should 
have judged and acted entirely in the same manner 
had I been totally free from every sort of amicable 
bias. For, on the one hand, 1 should have esteemed 
it the InoBt absurd folly to have attempted to oppose 
so superior a force ; and, on the other, supposing 
it possible, I should yet have deemed it^imprudent 
to weaken the authority of persons so eminently 
and so justly distinguished in the commonwealth". 

^ CicHar and i’omjtcy. The former (who was undoubt¬ 
edly as miioh superior to tliu rest of his contuin]>or.ari<!H in 
genius as in fortuno), finding it neeessiiry for his piirpoiies 
tiuit Crassus and 1‘ompey should act in eonoert, ]iroeurud 
a recoiieiliatiun between tiicm ; and by this means, says 
1‘lutureh, foraiod that invineiblo triumvirate whieh ruined 
the authority both of the Muiato and the people; and of 
which healone received tile advimtage.—I'lut. in Vit. Crasa 

• The iirovlncc of Syria was aliotted to Crassus, for whieh 
he set out a month nr two before the expiration of his con¬ 
sulate, in the year Win, and from whence he never returaed, 
as hits already been observed in the notes on the 7tli letter 
of this book. ISce p. SCO. 

These gardens were situated a small distance from 
Homo, on tlic banks of the Tiber.—Ad Att. iv. 13; Ad 
Q.nint Frat. iii. 7- " See rem. >* on letter 7, of this book. 

" It will appear very evident, jierhaps, from the fore¬ 
going observations, that what Ciooro here asserts could not 
jiossibly be his real sentiments. That it was not practicA- 
ble to bring down Caisar and I’ompcy from th.at height of 
power to which they wore now arrived, will not, probably, 
be disputed ; though, at the same time, it is very diflicult 
to set luuits to what prudence and persevomnee may offeot. 
This, at least, seems undcrdablo, that if their powoi’ were 
absolutely immoveable, Cicero’s conduct was in the num¬ 
ber of those causes which contributed to render it so. 
However, one cannot but be astonished to find our author 
seriously maintain, that, granting it had not been impos¬ 
sible, it would yet have been imisilitic, to have checked 
these towering chiefs in their ambitious flight For it la 
plain, from a passage already cited, out of his letters to 
Attlcus, (see above, rent. >•,) tliat ho long foresaw their 
immoderate growth of ]x<wer would at last overturn the 
liberties of the commonwealth. It had already, indeed, 
destroyed his own; and this, too, by tho Lunfessiun of him¬ 
self. Fur, in a letter whieli he writes to his brother, taking 


BesideSy It Appears to me to be the dictates of 
sound policy to act in accommoflation to particular 
conjunctures, s^nd not inflexibly pursue the same 
unalterable scheme when public circumstances, 
together with the sMtiments of the best and wisest 
members of the community, arc evidently changed. 
In conformity to this notion, the most judicious 
reasoners on the great art of government have 
universally condemned an obstinate perseverance in 
oijeuniformtenorof measures. The skill of the pilot 
is shown in weathering' the storm at least, though 
he should not gain his port; hut if shifting his sails 
and changing his direction will infallibly carry him 
with security into the intended harbour, would it 
not be an instance of most unreasonable tenacious¬ 
ness to continue in the more hazardous course 
wherein he began his voyage ? Thus (and it is a 
maxim I have often had occasion to inculcate) the 
point we ought all of us to keep in view in our 
administration of the commonwealth is the final 
enjoyment of an honourable repose; but the method 
of securing to ourselves this dignity of retreat is, 
by having been invariable in our intentions for the 
public welfare, and not by a positive perseverance 
in certain favourite modes of obtaining itr. To 
repeat therefore wliat I just now declared, had 
1 been absolutely uninfluenced by every motive of 
friendship, 1 should still have pursued the same 
public measures in whieh 1 am now engaged. But 
when gratitude and resentment both conspire in 
recommending this scheme of action to me, I can¬ 
not liesitate a moment in adopting it, especially 
since it apiiears most conducive to the interests of 
the republic in general as well as to my own in 
particular. To speak freely, 1 act upon this princi¬ 
ple so much the more frequently and with the less 
reserve, not only as my brother is lieutenant under 
Ctesar, but as the latter receives the slightest 
action or even word of mine in his favour, with 
an air that evidently shows he considers them as 
obligations of tlie most sensible kind ; and in fact 
I derive the same benefit from that popularity and 
power which you know he possesses, as if tliey 
were so many advantages of my own. The sum 
of the wjjolc in slnirt is this: I imagined that I 
had no other method of counteracting those per¬ 
fidious designs with wliich a certain party were 
secretly contriving to undermine me, than by thus 
uniting the friendship and protection of the men 
in power, with those internal aids which have 
never yet been wanting to my support'*, 
nuticc of the stron;; appliciitioTis that Fompey had iiiude 
to him to (iofond (iahiniim, he decloros he never will eoin- 
ply with that unworthy rcipiest, ho lonx as he rctaiiiisl the 
least si>ark of lilierty. Itijt comply, however, he uetuully 
did; cipially, in triitli. to his own disgraee, and to the eoii- 
fiitation of the doetrinc he here advances.—Ad Unint. 
Frat. ili. 1. See above, rem. i, p. .'I73. 

1’ Tho reasoning which Cicero hero cmphiys is certainly 
jiiNt, considered abstraotodly, bat by no means applicable 
to tho present case. Tbo question between the arlstoora- 
tiual party, and .these who were favomors of C»»ar and 
Fouipey, was, not what road shonhl he tiikcn to tho same 
end, but whether Horae should be free or enslaved. Let 
who would then have elianged ttieir sentiments on this 
point, it bociunu not the father of hit Country to increase 
tho number. Hut as Cicero ueqidred that most honourablo 
of all appeHations, by Catllino, ho lost it again by Clodiiis; 
or, to express the same thing in his own words,—“ Non 
rccordor (as ho confesses to Atticus) undo cocidurim, sett 
undo surrexerinf.—Ad Att. Iv. Ifi. 

<1 There is no clmroeter in all antiquity, pcrhajis, that 
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I am well persuaded had you been, in Rome you 
would have concarrdd with me in these sentiments. 

1 know indeed the candour and moderation of 
your temper } and I know too that Jour heart not 
only glows with friendshi p towards me, but is wholly 
untainted with malevolence towards others; in a 
word, I know that as you possess every sublime and 
generous affection, you are incapable of anything 
so mean as artifice and disguise. Nevertheless, 
even this elevated disposition has not secured yon 
from the same unprovoked malice which I have 
experienced in my own aff'airs. T doubt not there¬ 
fore if you bad been an actor in this scene, the same 
motives would have swayed yonr conduct which 
have governed mine. But however that may be, 
1 shall most certainly submit all my actions to 
your guidance and advice whenever 1 shali again 
enjoy your company; and 1 am sure you will not 
be less attentive to the preservation of my honour 
than you formerly were to that of my person. Of 
this at least you may be persuaded, tliat you will 
find me a faithful friend and associate in all your 
counsels and measures, as it will be the first and 
daily purpose of my life, to supply you with ad¬ 
ditional and more powerful reasons for rejoicing 
in those obligations you have conferred upon me. 

As you desire me to send you those compositions 
which I have written since you left Rome, I shall 
deliver some orations into the hands of Menocrates 
for that purpose. However, not to alarm you, 
their numlter is but inconsiderable ; for I withdraw 
as much as possible from the contention of the 
bar, in order to join those more gentle Muses which 
were always my delight, and are particularly so at 
this juncture. Accordingly I liavi! drawn up three 
dialogues upon oratoryn^hercin 1 have endeavoured 
to imitate the manner of Aristotle. I trust they 
will not prove altogether useless to your sun, as 1 
have rejected the modern precepts of rhetoric and 
adui)ted the ancient Aristotelian and Isocratic rules. 
To this catalogue of my writings I must also add 
an historical poem which I have lately composed in 
three cantos, upon the subject of my banishment'', 
and as a lasting memorial likewise of your friendship 
and my gratitude. This I should long since have 
transmitted to you had it been my immediate in¬ 
tention to make it public. But 1 am discouraged 

licH HO «»i>en to discovery as thut of f’iocro; luid yet then? is 
nonu, at the tfutinc time, whieli to bo less generally 

understood, llml there iN'cn no other of liis writings ex- 
taaitv however, hut this Kinglo letter, tlio patriot chaructc>r« 
one should have imagined, would have bi'cii the last thut 
the world would over have ascnbtMj to our author. It is 
ubscrvuhle, (and it is an observation for which I am obliged 
to a gentleman, who, amiilst far more important oiicupur 
tions, did not refuse to be the eonsurer of thoHC papers) 
that ** the principle^} by which Cio8i*o athaiipts to justify 
himself in this epistle, are such as will equally defend the 
most abandoned prostitution and desertion in political con¬ 
duct. I’enumal gratitude and rcHcntmcnt; an eye to private 
mid particular interest, mixed with a jiri'tonded regard Ut 
publio good; an attention to a brother's advanemient and 
farther favour; a soiiHihility in being caressed by a great 
man in ]K)wor; a calculation of the mlvaotagc^ derived 
from the itupularity and credit of tliat gn^at man to onus 
own ])ersonai self, arc very weak foimdationa indeed, to 
support the suporstructuro of a ti’uo patriot’s cluu'ac'tcr. 
Yet these are tho principles which Cieuro hero expressly 
avows and defends! ** 

r This iKieui Cicero delivered, scaled up, to his sou ; 

( enjoining him, at tho same time, not to piiblisli or read it 
till after his duath.>—Manutius. 


from this design at present, not indeed as fearing 
the resentment of those 'wbo may imagine them¬ 
selves the objects of my satire (for in this respect 
1 have been extremely tender), but as finding it 
impossible to make particular mention of every 
one from whom 1 received obligations at that 
season. However, when I shall meet with a proper 
opportunity, I will send it to you; submitting my 
writings as well as my actions entirely to your 
judgment. I know indeed these literary medita¬ 
tions have ever been the favourite employment of 
your thoughts no less than of mine”. 

Your family concerns, which you recommend to 
me, are so much a part of my own that I am sorry 
you should think it necessary even to remind me 
of them. 1 could not therefore read your solicita- 
tions fur that purpose without some uneasiness. 

1 find you were prevented by an indisposition 
from going the last summer into Cilicia, which 
was the occasion it seems of your not settling my 
brother’s aff'airs in that province. However, you 
give me assurance that you will now take all 
possible methods of adjusting them. You cannot 
indeed oblige him more ; and he will think himself 
as much indebted to you fur procuring him this 
additional farm, as if you bad settled him in the 
possession of his patrimony. In the meantime I 
entreat you to inform me frequently and freely of 
all your affairs, and particularly give me an account 
of the studies and exercises in which your son is 
engaged. For be well persuaded, never friend was 
more agreeable or more endeared to another than 
you are to me ; and of this truth I ko))e to render 
not only you but all the world, and even posterity 
itself, thoroughly sensible. 

Appius* has lately declared in the senate (what 
he had before indeed often intimated in conver¬ 
sation) that if he could get his proconsular com¬ 
mission confirmed in an assembly of the Curiee'', 
he would cast’lots witli bis colleague for the par¬ 
ticular province to which they should respectively 
succeed; if .not, that by an amicable agreement 
between themselves, he had resolved upon yours". 
He added, that in the case of a consul it was not 

** To turn^roin the actions of Cicero to his writings, is 
changing otir point of view, it must be acknowledged, 
extremely to liis advitfitagc. It is on this side, indeed, 
that his character can never be too warmly admired; and 
I admired it will iiudouhtedly be, so long as manly eloquence 
I and genuine philosophy have any friends. Perhaps there 
I is HOinclhing in that natural mecUanisin of the hiiinan 
: frame necessary to constitute a iino genius, which is not 
altogether favourable to tho excellcneios of the heart. It 
is certain, at least, (and let it abate our envy of uneommon 
ports) thut great siqieriority of intellectual qiialihcutions, 
hfiN nut often been found in conjunction with Uie much 
imhler advantages of a moral kind. 

t Ajipius Olaiidius Pulchor, one of tho present consuls. 
fcJec “ on letter 3, book iii. 

u Romulus divided the city into a certain number of 
districts called curiec, which somewhat resembled our 
parishes. When tlio people were summoned toother, to 
transact any business agreeably to this division, it was 
called an nssembly of the curias: where tho most votes in 
every ctiHse was considered as tho voice of %io whole dis¬ 
trict, and the most curiee as the general consent of the 
IHJOplc, —Kennott, Jtom. Antiq. 

Tiie senates annually nominated the two provinci'S to 
which the consuls should succeed at the expiration of tneir 
oflico; hut it was U)ft to the conHiils thcmsolveH to 'Icter- 
iiiine, cither by casting lots, or by private agrocmen t, which 
of tlio particular provinces so assignod they sliuuld rcsiHJc- 
tivoly administei*.^Manutiu8, Do Leg. c. x. 
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•bsolatelji necessary, tbotigh perhaps it might be 
' expedient, to procure a law of this kind ; and as a 
government had been appointed him by a decree of 
the senate, he was entitled,he said, in consequence 
of the Cornelian law, to a military command till 
the thne of his entrance into Rome^> I know not 
what accounts you may have received qf this matter 
from your otbbr friends; but 1 And the sentiments 
of the world are much divided. Some are of opinion 
that you are not obliged to resign your government 
if yqur successor should not be authorised by an 
assembly of the Curise; whilst others maintain 
that notwithstanding yon should think proper to 
leave the province, you may nevertheless depute a 
person to preside in your absence. As to myself, 
1 am not altogether so clear with respect to the law 
in question ; though I must own at the same time 
that my doubts are by no means considerable. Of 
this however I am perfectly sure, that it is agree¬ 
able to your honour, and to that generosity of 
conduct in which I know you place your highest 
gratification, quietly to yield up your province to 
your successor, especially as you cannot in this 
instance oppose his ambitious views without in¬ 
curring the suspicion of being influenced by the 
same motives yourself. But be that as it will, I 
thought it incumbent upon me to inform you of 
my sentiments, as 1 shall certainly defend yours 
whiehever way they may determine yon to act. 

After* 1 had fini.shed my letter, I received your 
last concerning the farmers of the revenuesYour 
decision appears to me, I must own, perfectly 
equitable; yet, at the same time, I cannot but 
wish you might be so happy as not to disgust a 
body of men whose interest you have hitherto 
always favoured. However, you may be assured I 
shall support the decrees you have made upon this 
occasion, though you well know the temper and 
disposition of these people, and what formidable 
enemies they proved to the excellent Quintus 
Scaevolar. I would recommend it to you therefore 

Though the nomination of tho proconsular provinces 
was a priviiege resorvod to the senato, yot it was the pre¬ 
rogative of tliepeople to confer on the iinwonsuls the power 
of executing the miiitary functions, and likewise, it should 
seem, to grant the necessary appointments for conveying 
them to their respective governments. By a law, however, 
which was made by Cornelius Sylla, during his dictator¬ 
ship, in the year (iji, it was enacted, that, wliutcver 
magistrate, at the expiration of his nfiico, should obtain a 
provinoo by a decree of tlic senate, lie sliould bo invested 
witli tlie full power of a proconsul, notwltlistunding his 
commission were not confirmed by an assembly of tho 
curia!. But hylla's dictatorship being cnnsidcrud as a 
usurpation, it is probable, from the passage before us, that 
this law was not geuerally ostoetned valid. Appiiis, never- 
thelcsg, endeavoured to avail himself of it, from an appre¬ 
hension that he might meet with some obstruction iu tho 
usual method of applying for a ratification of his powers: 
and, indeed, it may bo collected from a letter to Atticus, 
that he at last set forward to his government without the 

sanction of the people_Mauutius, IJo Log.; Griev. prad. 

in Antiq. 1; Ad Att. iv. IG. 

* The society of farmers of the public revenues, among 
tho Homans,4^8 a body of men hi high repute, as being 
composed of the principal persons of tho equestrum order: 
“Flos equitum Romanorum, (says Cicero,) oniameutum 
otvitatia, firmamentum reipublicie, publiconorum ordino 
oonUnetur." [Pro Plane.] Disputes frequently arose be¬ 
tween these and tho tributary provinces: and it is to some 
differenoe of this kind wherein l,entulua hod given Judg¬ 
ment against them, that Cicero seems to allude. 

r There were two very eminent persons of this name iu 


if posaible, to. recover tbeir good graces, or at 
least to soRea.tbem. The task, 1 confess, is 
difficult; but'prudence, 1 think, requires you 
should use your best endeavours for that purpose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To, Lucius Culleolus, Proconsul'^. 

It was with the warmest expressions of grati¬ 
tude that my friend Lucceius* acquainted me you 
A u 099 generously assured his agents of your 
assistance, as indeed 1 know not a man 
in the world who has a heart more sensible of 
obligations. But if your promises only were thus 
acceptable to him, bow much more will be think 
himself indebted to you Vhen you shall have 
performed (as I am well persuaded you will most 
faithfully perform) these your obliging engage¬ 
ments ? 

The people of Bulb's'’have intimated a disposi¬ 
tion to refer the demands in question between 
Lucceius and themselves to I’ompcy’s arbitration ; 
but as the concurrence of your influence and 
authority will be necessary, I very strongly entreat 
you to exert both for this purpose. 

It affords me great satisfaction to find that your 
letter to Lucceius, together with your promises to 
bis agents, have convinced them that no man has 
more credit with you than myself; and 1 earnestly 
conjure you to confirm them in these sentiments 
by every real and substantial service in your power. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIX. 

To the same. 

Yon could never have disposed of your favours 
where they would be more gratefully remembered 
A o 099 ’"y friend Lucceius. But the 

obligation is not confined to him only ; 
Pompey likewise takes a share in it: and whenever 

Cicero'.s tbiii'. The first, tho most celebrated lawyer and 
politician of his age, is distinguished by the title of niigur. 
The other, wlio was high-priest, was slain at the entrance 
of the temple of Vf!sta, as ho was endeavouring to make 
his escape from that gonerni niassaiTO of tho sonators 
which was perpetrated by the orders of tho young Idarius. 
To which of these Tully alludes is uncertain, Maniitius 
supIMscs to the former, but without assigning his reasons. 
It seems not unlikely, however, to 1 k! tlie latter, as there 
is a passage in Valerius Afaxirnus, hy which we find that 
he cxerclsM liis Asiatic government with so miieh honour 
and integrity, that tlic senate, in theii’ subsequent decrees 
for nominating tho proconsuls to that province, always 
recommended him as on examjile worthy of their imita¬ 
tion. It appears, by a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, that 
lie endeavoured, during his administration in Asia, to 
reform tlie groat abuses which were committed by tho 
farmers of the revenues in his province, and imprisoned 
many of them for their cruel ojipi-cssions of the people. 
This drew upon him their indignation : but in what par¬ 
ticular instance lie was a sufferer by it, history does not 
mention.—LIv. epit. 8G; Val. Max. viii. 15. 

^ The {lerson to whom this letter is addressed, and tho 
province of which ho was proconsul, are equally unknown. 

“ An account of Luccoius has already been given in 
rem. * on letter 20, book i. 

b Geographers are not agreed os to the situation of this 
city, some placing it iu Illyria, others in Macedonia. 
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I see him (as 1 often do) he never fail^ to express 
in very strong terms bow much he t}iinjcs himself 
indebted to you. To which I.will add (what I 
know will give you great satisfaction) that it 
afforded me also a very sensible pleasure. As you 
cannot now discontinue these obliging offices with¬ 
out forfeiting your character of constancy, I doubt 
not of your persevering in the same friendly services 
for your own sake, which you at first engaged in 
for ours. I cannot forbear, neverthelass, most 
earnestly entreating you to proceed in what you 
have thus generously begun, till yon shall have 
perfectly completed the purposes for which we 
requested your assistance. You will by these means 
greatly oblige not only Lucceius but Pompcy ; and 
never, I will venture to assure you, can you lay out 
your services to more advantage. I have nothing 
further to add, having given you my full sentiments 
of public affairs in a letter which I wrote to you a 
few days ago by one of your domestics. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Curius, Proconsul’^. 

I HAVK long been intimately connected with 
Quintus Pompeius by a variety of repeated good 
A u con As he has upon many former oc¬ 

casions supported his interests, his credit, 
and his authority in your province by my influence, 
so, now the administration is in your hands, he ought 
undoubtedly to find, by the effects of this letter, that • 
none of your predecessors have ever paid a greater 
regard to my recommendations. The strict union 
indeed that subsists between you and myself gives 
me a right to expect tha* you will look upon every 
friend of mine as your own. But I most earnestly 
entreat you to receive Pompeius in so jiarticular a 
manner into your protection and favour, as to con¬ 
vince him that nothing could have proved more to 
his advantage and his honour than my applications 
to you in his behalf. Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
To Jiasiliux*. 

I CONGRATULATE both vou and myself on the 
present joyful occasion. All your affairs here are 
A o 69!) much my concern, as your person is infi¬ 
nitely dear to me. Love me in return, 
and let me know what you are doing, and what is 
going forward in your part of the world. Fhrewell. 

V The persim to wlioiit tliis lottor is addressed, and tlio 
time when it was written, arc unknown. 

<i If Itasiliua be tho true namo of the person to whom 
this letter is inscribed, (and, indeed, all tho editions agree 
in calling him so.) no riccount can ho given enuceruiiig 
him. But, If we may bo allowed to suppose the genuine 
reading to he BacHus, ho was prictor in the year 709: and 
Cwsar not having given him a province, as was usual, at 
the expiration of liis office, ho was so mortified with the 
affront, that he put an end to his life.—^Bio, xliii. p. 237. 


i LETTER XXIL 
To Quirting PhiRppus, Proconsul^. 

I coNGRATULATB your Safe return from your 
province, in the fulness of your fame, and amidst 
A u 699 general tranquillity of the republic. 

'If I were in Rome, 1 should'have waited 
upon you for this purpose in person, and in order, 
likewise, to make my acknowledgments to you for 
your favours to my friends Egnatius and Oppitis, 

1 am extremely sorry to hear that you have taken 
great offence against my friend and host, Antipater. 
I cannot pretend to judge of the merits of the case ; 
but I know your character too well not to be per¬ 
suaded that you are incapable of iudolging an 
unreasonable resentment. I conjure you, however, 
by our long friendship, to pardon, for my sake, his 
sons, who lie entirely ut your mercy. If 1 imagined 
you could not grant this favour consistently with 
your honour, I should be far from making the re¬ 
quest ; as my regard for your reputation is much 
superior to all considerations of friendship which I 
owe to this family. But, if I am not mistaken, 
(and, indeed, 1 very possibly may) your clemency 
towards them will rather add to your character than 
derogate from it. If it be not too much trouble, 
therefore, I should be glad you would let me know 
how fur a compliauee with my request is in your 
power; for that it is in your inclination, I have not 
the least reason to doubt. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIII. 

To Lucius Valerius^, the iMoyer: 

Fork, why should I not gratify your vanity with 
that honourable appellation ? Since, as the times 
go, my friend, confidence will readily pass 
upon the world for skill. 

I have executed the commission you sent me, 
and made your acknowledgments to Lentulns. But 
I wish you would render my offices of this kind 
unnecessary, by putting an end to your tedious 
absence. Is it not more worthy of your mighty 
ambition to be blended with your learned brethren 
at Rome, than to stand the sole great wondei; of 
wisdom, amidst a parcel of paltry provincials’*? 
But I long to rally you in person, for which merry 

V Sec rem. * on letter 6, of this hook. 

f Valerius is only known by this letter and another, 
wherein Oieero recoiiimeuds him to Appius as a person 
who lived in his family, and for whom he entertained a 
very singular affection. By the nir of this epistle be seems 
to have boon one of that sort of lawyers who may more 
properly l>e said to be of the profession than tho science. 
But, as the vein of bumuvir which runs through this letter 
partly cansists in playing upon words, it is not very easy, 
I>crhapB it is impossible, to bo preserved in a translation; 
and, as it alludes to circumstances which are now alto¬ 
gether unknown, it must necessarily lose much of its 
original spirit. 

g T 1)0 abrupt beginning of this letter has indeed some 
of the commentators to suspect tliut it is not Hlirc. But 
Manutius has very justly ohsorvod, that it evidently refers 
to the inscription: and he produces an instance of the 
same kind from one of the epistles to Attlous.—Ad Att. 
ill. 20. 

>* After this paasaga in tho original, Cicero goes on in 
the following strainf—“ Qnanquam qiii istinc veniunt, 
partim te superbiun esse dicunt, quod nihil respondeat: 
partlm eontumeliosum, quod mate respondeat.” The trans- 
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jrarpoM I deiire you would hasten hither as expe¬ 
ditiously aa possibie. I would by no means, how- 
ew, advise you to take Apulia in the way, lest 
some disastrous adventure in those unlucky regions 
should prevent our welcoming your safe arrival. 
And, in truth, to what purjHJse should you visit 
this your native province* ? For, like Ulysses, 

lator, however, has venturod io umit thi^ wittiotam> upcm 
the advice of Horace. i 

-—-—“ Quae 

Pe^rat tentata nltescere posse, relinqiiit.’* 

It is a pun, indeed, which has already occurred in one of 
I the preceding letters to Trebatius, where our author plays 
in the same manner upon the equivocal sense of the verb 
respondere. [Sec rent, p on letter 1C of this book,] Voitur© 
has managed an alLudon of this kind much more success¬ 
fully. ** Si vous prdtondez (says that agreeable writer to 
his friend the plcniiiotontiary at Mtinster) que la dignitd 
dc pl^nii*ptentiare vous dispenso de rospondre, Papinian 
avoit k sa charge toutes les affaires de I’empire roniain, 
et jo vous monstrerai en cent lieux dans de gros livres, 
Papinianu$ retpondit^ ct respondU Papinianut* Les plus 
sagos ct les plus prudens ^toient ceux qui uvoiunt acoous- 
tumd de respondro, et dc lit rexpoMa xapkntum, et pru- 
dentum responxa. L(» oracles mSmes, quand vous cn 
seriez un, mspondoient; et il n*est pas qu’uux choscs 
inaniinto. qui ne se mettent quelqucfois cn devoir do 
respondro J-— 

* Los caux et les rochers et les bois liii respondent.' " 

Lot. do Voit. i. IC.'j, 

1 Manutius imagines that Cicero means to rally the 
obscurity of his friend's birth. Perhaps it would bt* nearer 
the truth to acknowledge that it is impossible to know 
what he moans: yet. as this sense is as consistent with the 
original us any other, it is adopted in the translation. 
Hut if this very learned ooinmentutor be right in his 
general notion of this passage, he is certainly deceived in 
his interpretation of tanqttam U/pxxeSt copHoxees tiiorinn 
neminem, with which the letter c{»ncludc>N For lie takes 
the verb CO in its usual ai^eptation: by which nieans 

he makes Cicero mistake so well known a story as that of 
the behaviour of Ulysses uihiu his first return to Ithaca, 
liowever, ho is persuaded that this is a designed misre- 
presentatiou. in his author: and discovers i know not 
wliat improvement of the humour by this very jicrvcrsion 
of the fiiblc. The labours of this jionotniting (roiumentator 
have east sueb a Jigbt upon the witlngs of Cicero, that 
even his errors destowe to be treated with respL'ct, other- 
wise one might justly laugh at a notion so exactly in tlic 
true spirit of a fanciful critic, who refines upon his own 


when he first returned to his Ithaea, yon will be 
mach too prudent, undoubtedly, to ley claim to 
your noble kindred. Farewell. 

mistakes. It Is n mistake, nevertheless, in whioh all the 
Bucoeeding oomnientators concur with him, except Jlr. 
Uoss, who has removed the whole difficulty of the passage, 
hy explaining cognotco in the sense of agnoteo. This 
sense (in wliicli indeed It is not nnfrequcntly used) recon- 
ciies tho allusion to the truth of the fact: and where a 
word has Shvoral significations, it would he out of all rule 
of criticism to understand it in an application the least | 
favourable to an author's meaning. It is not always so 
easy however to justify Cicero with respoct to Homer j 
and he has, in one instance at least, been betrayed into on 
error in quoting that pnot. Tho instance occurs in his 
Tuseulan disputations, where ho takes notice of that 
passage in the seventh Iliad, in whioii Ajax is described I 
as going forth to accept tho chailengo of Hector. ** Vide- { 
mus (says he) progi^iontom apud Homerum, Ajacem 
mutta cum hilaritate cum depugnaturus esset cum Hec- 
tore; cujiis, ut arma sumpsit, ingressio Isctitiutn attulit 
Ociis, torrorcni aiitem hostibiis; ut ipsum Hcctorera, 
quemadinudutn est apud Homerum, lolo pectore tremen- 
Icm, provocasso ad pugnaiii pa-niterct.”—[Tiise. Uisp. iv. 

But Homer by no miuuis represents Hodor thus 
totally dismayed at the approach of his adversary: and, 
indeed, it w'ould have been inconsistent with the general 
eharaeter of that liero to have described him under sucli 
eircuiiistancos of terror. 

Tby 5c Kol 'Apyeloi g.ey iyii^tov tliropdoivrfs' 

Tponi 51 rp6fios aivhs yv7a egaoTOj', 

"EKTopi t' oirif 8vphs iA ariiBetrai itAraxiaev ' 

Ver. 214. ’ 

lliit there iw a gmvt difference (as Dr. Clarke obscTves, in j 
his remarks upon these lnie.H) between ^p\ crrrjQeffffiP 

wdrouTCTiP^ and Kap^irj (rrr)9€wP iBpw(rK€i, or rpdpos 
i aif^^S V7rij\v6f yvta. The Trfijans, nays ITonier, trembled 
j at tho sight of Ajax ; and evtm Heetor liimsclf felt some 
('motion in his breast; or to (‘Xpres.s it in the same spirit 
; of iHKstry which distinguisheH the original, 
j Thro* ev*ry Argivo heart new transport ran: j 

I All Troy stood trembling at the mighty man. | 

j K’en Hector paused ; and, w'ith new doubt opjirest, j 

! l’'eU his great heart siisjKsnded in his breast.—I' oi'k. j 

I'crhaps this slip of attention in so great an author may | 
not be itii]>roper1y iMiiiited out, as engaging tlu' candour | 
of the reader towa*‘ds those errors of tlu* Mime nature, j 
which he will too probably meet with in the course of | 
this attempt. | 


BOOK III. 


LETTER- 1. 

To Citiitx CurioK 

Though I am sorry you should suspect me of 
neglecting you, 1 will acknowledge that 1 am not 
A. u. 700. much concerned at your reproaches for 
my not writing, as 1 am pleased to find 
that yoi^re desirous of bearing from me. Con- 

J Curio was a young nobleman of great imi-ts, spirit, and 
eioquenco; but addicted, lu^yond ail modesty or measure, 
to the prevailing luxiiryandgallantrlnsof n most dissolute 
age. After having disHl]>ated his furtuno by extravagant 
indulgenocs, for whioh no estate could suffice, he fell an 
easy prey to corruption. Aocordingly, Ceesar paid his debts, 
amounting to almost 000,0001., and by that moans Ktumsi 
him over from tho cause of liberty, to become one of the 


scious, indeed, of not meriting your friendly 
accusation, the instance it afforded me that my 
letters were acceptable to you, was a very agreeable 
proof of the continuance of that affection which I 
have already so frequently experienced. Believe 
me, I have never omitted writing whenever any 
person offered whom 1 imagined likely to convey 
my letters into your bands; and, which of your 
acquaintance, 1 will venture to ask, is a more punc- 

wormost and most active of his partisans. It is generally 
imoghuid that Virgil glances at him in those well-known 
lines, vendidH hie auro patriam, Ac. though, indeed, they 
are applicable to so many others of his contem])urariCH, 
that there seems no great reason to imagine .the poet had 
(birlo iiurtioiilarly in his view. l,ucan mentions him as 
one whose talents would probably have been of thuhighest 
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taal corresimndent than myself? In return, how> 
ever, I have acaroely rweived more than one or 
two lettera from you since you left Rome, and 
those two extremely concise. Thus, you see, I can 
justly retort your charge ; you must not, therefore, 
pass t<w severe a sentence on your part, if you hope 
to receive a favourable one on mine. But 1 will dwell 
no longer on this article than to assure you, that 
since you are disposed to accept these memorials 
of my friendship, I doubt not of acquitting myself 
to your full satisfaction. 

Though 1 regret extremely the being thus long*" 
deprived of your very agreeable company, yet I 
cannot but rejoice at an absence which has contri¬ 
buted so much to your honour ; as fortune indeed 
has, in all that concerns you, answered my warmest 
wishes. I have only to offer you one short piece 
of advice, and 1 offer it in compliance with the 
sincere dictates of that singular affection 1 bear 
you. Let me earnestly, then, entreat you to come 
well-prepared at your return, to act up to thosft 
great ideas which the world has, with so much 
reason, conceived of your spirit and talents. And 
as nothing can ever wear out the deep impressions 
your good offices have stamped upon my mind', so, 
I hoi)e you will not forget, on your side, that you 
could not have attained those honours or advan¬ 
tages that attend you, if you had not, in the 
earliey)art of your life, complied with my faithful 
and affectionate admonitions"'. Have 1 not reason, 
then, to exiiect in return, that as the weight of old 
age now begins to bend me down", you will suffer 
me to repose my declining years upon your youth 
and friendship ? Farewell. 

hiinoor mill lionufit to his country, if lie liaJ lived in times 
of less euntugiuiis ilcprav.ation : 

“ Ifniid iilimii tanta eivem tiilit indole Homa,, 

Aut cui plus leROS deberent, recta Kei|ucnti. 

I'cirlita tune urbi nocuerunt si'ciila, postijuam 
Ambitus et luxus, et upiini iiietueiida faeiiltas, 
Triuisverso inentem dubiam tori’cnte tuleriuit.'’ 

“ A soul more form’d to aid bis country's cause, 

Avenfce her insults, and support bur laws, 

Itoiiie never knew; lint ah ! in evil hour, 
l''ato bode thee live when virtue was uo more ! 

When lawless last of power, luid avarice dreatl. 

And baneful luxury the land o’erspreud. 

Thy wavring mind the torrent ill withstood, 

Jlorue, scarce resisting, down the imxietuoiiK flood,*' 
lie distinguislied lihnself with preat bravery in support of 
Cliusar’s cause in Africa, wliere Varus coinniandeil on tlio 
jiart of the republic, lint, ofttr some sueeessful cnKupe- 
ments, ho lost his life before tlie battle of I'harsalia, in an 
action apainst tlie troo]>s of .luba. near lltiea. At the 
time when this letter, and the rest that arc addressed to 
him in the present book, were written, he residoil in Asia, 
where, as Alimntius eonjeetures, lie was employed in 
quality of qua'stor toOaius Clodiiis.—Veil. I'at. ii. 411; Pint, 
in Vit. Casi.; Val. Max. ix. (1; Vlrp. ACn. vi. (iiO; Luc. iv. 
814 ; Ijiv. eplt. 111). , 

k “ Curio Jiatl been most probably absent from Romo 
about two years; for Cains Clodiiis, to whom lie is sup- 
posi'il to havo been qiia'stor, obtained the povemmeut of 
Asia A. V. fiiiU; I'ipli. Annal."—Ross. 

1 Curio assisted liim in his contest with Clodiiis. 
m Curio, when ho was a very young man, had entered 
into a commorce of the most criminal and detostublu kind 
with Antony. His father, in order to break uiF this in¬ 
famous intcreoiirso, was obliged to eall in Cicero to bis 
assistance; who, by liis prudent and fncndly iiilvicc,' 
weaned the son fiem a passion not loss expensive it seems 
than it was execrable; and, by this nieims, (us Cicero 
roiiroaehcs Antony in one of his I'hiliptiics) he savoil an 


LETTER II. 

To Trehatws. 

If yon were not already in the number of our 
absentee*! undoubtedly you would be tempted to 
A. u. 700. juncture ; for what busi¬ 

ness can a lawyer expect in Rome during 
this long and general suspension of all juridical 
proceedings" ! Accordingly, I advise my friends, 
who have any actions commenced against them, to 
petition each successive interrexr for a doable en. 
largement of the usual time for putting in their 
pleas : and is not this a proof how wonderfully I 
have profited by your sage instructions in the law 4 
But tell me, my friend, since your letters, I observe, 
have lately run in a more enlivened strain than 
usual, what is it that has elevated you into so gay 
a humour ? This air of pleasantry I like well; it 
looks as if the world went successfully with you, 
and I am all imjiatience to know what it is that has 
thus raised your spirits. You inform me, indeed, 
that Cussar does you the honour to advise with you. 
For my own part, however, 1 had rather hear that 
he conxultril your interest than your judgment. 
But, seriously, if the former is really the case, or 
there is any probability of its proving so, let me 
entreat you to continue in your present situation, 
and patiently submit to the inconveniences of a 
military life ; as, on my jiart, I shall support my¬ 
self under your absence with the hopes of its turning 
to your advantage. But, if all expectations of this 
kind are at an end, let us sec you as soon as pos¬ 
sible ; and, perhaps, some method may be found 
here of improving your fortunes. If not, we shaU 
at least have the satisfaction of enjoying each 
other’s company, and one hour’s conversation toge¬ 
ther is of more value to us, my friend, than the 
whole city of SamarobrivaBesides, if you return 
illiiHtrinus family from iittur ruin. — Pint, in Vlt. Anton.; 
Cic. Pliil. iL 1(1. 

" (Jiucro was at this time In the Mth year of his ago.— * 
Miiniitiua 

® The feuds in the ropuhlic wore ruiscil to so great a 
Iiuiglit towards tho latter end of the preueding year and 
the iK'ginniiig of tho present, tliat tho oltioo of tho Into 
oonsiils had expired several mouths before new ones could 
he oluctuil. In cxigeueics of this kind, the constitution 
hull provided a magistrate called an tnlerrex, to whom 
tho consular power was jirovisionally delegated. Hut 
piililie Imsincss, liowovor, was at a stand, and the courts 
of jiidieutiire, in pnrtieiilar, were shut up dni’lng this 
interregnum: a oireuinstanis) from which Cicero takes 
occasion to enter into his usual vein of pleasantry with 
Trebatius, and to rally him in perpetual allusions to his 
profession.—IHo, xl, 

v This office of hiterrex continued only five days; at 
the exjuration of which, if consuls were nut chosen, a new 
lalernw was appointed for the sumo short period. And 
in this manner the succession of these occasional magis¬ 
trates was carried on, till the elections wore determined. 

'1 Tho minute forms of law-proceedings among tho 
Romans, are not sufficiently known to distinguish pre¬ 
cisely tho exact point on which Cicero’s humour in this 
passage turns; and, accordingly, the explona^ns which 
tlio cenunentators have offered, are by no xSans satis¬ 
factory. It would be foreign to the purpose of these 
remarks to lay before the reader their several conjectures; 
it will be suffioiont in gonerol to observe, that there was 
some notorious impropriety in tho advice which t'ieei-o 
hero represents himself as having given to his friends, and 
in which the whole force of his pleasantry ounsists. 

' A city in Rulgio Qanl, and probably the place wherein 
Tiebutius hud bis present quarters. 
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■oon, thp dUappoiotmeDt you have su^ered may 
paas unremarked; whereas, a longer pursuit ta no 
purpose would be so ridiculous a circumstance, 
that I am terribly afraid it would soarcdy escape 
the drollery of those very arch fellows'ff Laberius, 
and my companion Valerius*. And what a.bur¬ 
lesque character would a British lawyer furnish out 
for the Roman stage ! You may smile, perhaps, 
at this notion; but though I mention it in my 
usual style of pleasantry, let me tell you it is no 
jesting matter. In good earnest, if there is any 
prospect that my recommendations will avail in 
obtaining the honours you deserve, T cannot but 
exhort yon, in the sincerity of the warmest 
friendship, to make yourself easy under this ab¬ 
sence, as a means of increasing both your fortunes 
and your fame : if not I would strongly advise 
your return. I have no doubt, however, that your 
own merit, in conjunction with my most zealous 
services, will procure you every advantage you can 
reasonably desire. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To 'Appius Puleher". 

If the Genius of Rome were himself to give you 
I an account of the commonwealth, you could not be 
A « 700 more fully apprised of public affairs, than 
'by the information you will receive from 
Phanias: a person, let me tell you, not only of 

• Idtlieriiis was a Roman knifrht, wtio distingnisliccl 
himself by his comic humour, ami ho had written several 
farces which were acted with great applause. He was pre¬ 
vailed upon by Cicsar to take a part hitustdf iu one of his 
own performances, and tlie prologue which he spoke u)h)Ii 
that occasion is still c-xtunt. The wliiile eoiupiisitiiui Is 
extremely spirited, and aft'ords a very advantageous speci¬ 
men of his genius; but tlicro is something so peculiarly 
Just and beautiful In the thoiiglit of the concluding lines, 
that the reader perhaps will not regret the being carried 
out of his way iu order to observe it. linbcrius was sixty 
years of age, when, iu complaisance to Cscsar, ho thus made 
his first entrance upon the stage; and, in allusion to a 
circumstance so littlo favourable to his api>eariug with 
success, he tells the audience, 

“ ITt hedcra serpens vires urhoreos necat; 

Ita mo vetiistas amplexu annoriim cneoat; 

Sepulchrl similis, nihil nisi noincn retiueo !" 

“ While round the oak the fraudful ivy twines, 

Robb'd of its strength, tlio sapless tree declines. 

Thus envious ago, advanced with stealing pace. 
Clasps my chill’d limbs, and kills with cold embrace, 
hike empty monuments tir heroes' fame. 

Of all I was retaining but the name! 

MAcKun. Saturn, ii. 7- 

• This Valerins is supposed by some of the comniejitators 
to bo Quintus Valerius fkitullus, a oclebratcd poet, who, 
as api>eacB by his works, wliich ore still extant, was 
patninised by Cicero. .Rut the opinion of Manutins is 
much mure probable, that the person here mount is the 
same to whom the 13th letter of the first book in this 
collection is addressed, and who is likewise mentioned in 
the following epistle. 

“ Appius Clodlus Puleher had been consul the preceding 
year, and was at this time governor of Cilioia. The parti¬ 
cular traits of his character will be occasionally marked 
out in the observations on the several letters addressed to 
him in this and the subsequent books. In the mean time 
it may be snfiiolent to observe that Cioero very zealously 
cultivated his friendship, not from any real opinion of 
his merit, but as one whose powerful alliances rendered 
him too considerable to be despised as an enemy. For one 


consummate politics, but of infinite curiosity. I 
refer you, therefore, to him, as to the shortest and 
safest means of being acquainted with our situation. 
I might trust him likewise with assuring you, at 
the same time, of the friendly disposition of my 
heart towards you; but that is an office which 1 
must claim the privilege of executing with my own 
hand. Be persuaded, then, that 1 think of you 
with the highest affection; as, indeed, you have a 
full right to these sentiments, not only from the 
many generous and amiable qualities of your mind, 
but from that grateful sensibility, with which, as I 
am informed, both by your own letters and the 
generai account of others, you receive my be.st ser¬ 
vices. I shall endeavour, therefore, by my future 
good officesy-to compensate for that long intermis¬ 
sion which unhappily suspended our former inter¬ 
course’'. And, since you seem willing to renew 
our amicable commerce, I doubt not of engaging 
in it with the general approbation of the world’'. 
Your freedman Cilix, was very little known to 
me before he delivered your obliging letter into my 
Lands : the friendly purport of which he confirmed 
with great politenes.s. The account, indeed, he 
gave me of your sentiments, as well as of the fre¬ 
quent and favourable mention you are pleased to 
make of my name, were circumstances which I 
heard with much pleasure. In short, during our 
two days’ conversation together, he cntirqjy won 
my heart: not to the exclusion, however, of my 
old friend Phanias, whose return 1 impatiently 
expect. 1 imagine you will speedily order him 
back to Rome; and 1 hope you will not dismiss 
liim without sending me, at the same time, your 
full and unreserved commands. 

I very strongly recommend to your patronage 
Valerius the lawyer”, even though you sliould 
discovet' that he has but a slender claim to that 
! appellation. I mention this, as being more cau- 
j tious in obviating the flaws in his title than he 
usually is in guarding against those of his clients. 
But, seriously, I have a great affection for the inati: 
as, indeed, he is my particular friend and compa¬ 
nion. 1 must do him the justice to sny, that lie is 
extremely sensible of the favours you have already 
conferred upon him. Nevertheless, he is desirous 
of my recommendation, as he is persuaded it will 
have much weight with you. 1 entreat you to 
convince him that he is not mistaken. Farewell. 

of Appins's dauKliters was inurriod to Fompoy's son, and 
tbc otlier to Jlrutus.—ticuCiifo of Cicero, p. 1C3; Kp. Fani. 
ii. 13, 

V Appius was brother to Cicero's declared enemy, the 
turbulent Clodiiis, which oecasioned that Interniptinn of 
tlicir friendship to wbicb be here alludes. It appears by 
a passage in the eration for Milo, that Cloilius, in the 
absence of his brother, had forclbiy taken possession of on 
estate belonging to Appius; and the indignation which 
this piece of injustice must necessarily raise in tlie latter, 
rendered him, it is pruliable, so much the more disposal 
to a ro-imion with Cicero.—Oi-at. pro MU. ‘/J. 

'V The whole passage in the original stands thus:— 

Idquo me, quoniam tu ita vis, puto non invita Minerva 
facturum: quam qutdem ego, H forte de tuit eumptero, 
non eolum Pallada, te.d eliam Appiatla notninabo.'’ The 
former part of this sentence is translated agreeably to the 
interpretation of the learned Gronovins: but the latter is 
wholly omitted. For notwitlistimding all the pains of tho 
'commentators to explain its difficulties, it is utterly 
unintelligible: at least 1 do not scruple to confess It is 
j so to me. 

I ” Bee rent, t on letter 2,3, book if. 
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LETTER IV. 

To Caius Memmiusy. 

Yohk tenant, Caius Evander, is a person with 
whom 1 am very intimate : as his patron, Maruus 
A. o 700 Aimilius, is in the number of my must 
particular friends. I entreat your per¬ 
mission, therefore, that he may continue some 
time longer in your house, if it be not inconve¬ 
nient to you: for, as he has a great deal of work 
upon his hands, he cannot remove so soon as the 
first of July, without being extremely hurried. 1 
should be ashamed to use many words in soliciting 
a favour of this nature at your hands ; and 1 am 
persuaded that, if it is not very much to your pre¬ 
judice, you will be as well inclined to grant me this 
request as I should be to comply with any of yours. 
I will only add, therefore, that your indulgence 
will greatly oblige me. Farewell. 

LETTER V. 

To Trehatius. 

I WAS wondering at the long intermission of 
your letters, when my friend Pansa accounted ft>r 
A u "(K) insolence, by assuring me that you 

' ' ‘ ' were turned an Epicurean. Glorious 
effect, indeed, of camp-conversation ! But, if a 
metamorphosis so extraorefinary has been wrought 
in you amidst the martial air of Samarobriva, what 
would have been the consequence had 1 sent you 
to the softer regions of Turentum* 1 have been 
in some pain for your principles, I confess, ever 
since your intimacy with my friend Seius. But 
how will you reconcile your tentets to your profes¬ 
sion, and act for the interest of your client, now 
that you have adopted the maxim of doing nothing 
but for your own ? With what grace can you insert 
the usual clause in your deeds of agreement: “ The 
parties to these presimts as becomes good men and 
true,” &c.For neither truth nor trust can there 
be in rhose who professedly govern themselves upon 
motives of absolute selfishness ? 1 am in some 

pain, likewise, how you will settle the law con¬ 
cerning the partition of “ rights in common as 
there can be nothing in common between those who 
make their own private gratification the sole crite¬ 
rion of right and wrong. Or can you think it 
proper to ailminister an oath, while you ''tnaintain 
that J upiter is iuca])able of all resentment ? In a 
word, what will become of the good people of 
Ulubr®“ who have placed themselves under your 
protection, if you hold the maxim of your sect, 
” that a wise man ought not to engage himself in 
public affairs.®” In good earnest I shall be ex¬ 
tremely sorry, if it is true that you have really 

y tiee un account of him in real, “on the 27 tii letter of 
tills hook. ' 

» Tarontum was a city in Italy distinguished for the 
softness and luxury of its Inhabitants. Qcograpbors inform 
us that the greatest part of their year was consumed in the 
celebration of staled festivals.—Uunon. Comment, in Clu- 
verii Goograph, 

s “ Cicero Joeosely speaks of this people, as if they 
belonged to the most considerable town in Italy; whereas 
It was so mean and contemptible a place, that Horace, in 
order to show the power of contentment, says, that a 
person possessed of that exoollont temper of mind, may be 
happy even at Uluhro:: 

‘ Kst Ulubris, animus si te non deficit ssquus.' ”—Ross. 


deserted ns. But if'your conversion, is nothing 
more than a convenient compliment to the opinions 
of Panaa^.l will forgive your dissimulation, pro¬ 
vided yon'let me know soon how your affairs go 
on, and in What manner I can be of any service in 
them. Farewell. 

— 

LETTER VI. 

To Cains Curio. 

Our friendship, I trust, needs not any other 
evidence to coufirm its sincerity than what arises 
A u yno tBslRhOhy of our own hearts. I 

cannot, however, but consider the death 
of your illustrious father as depriving me of a most 
venerable witness to that singular affection I bear 
you®. I regret that he had not the satisfaction of 
taking a last farewell of you before he closed his 
eyes: it was the only circumstance wanting to 
render him as much superior to the rest of the 
world in his domestic happiness as in his public 
faine'^ 

1 sincerely wish you the happy enjoyment of 
your estate : and, be assured, you wUl, find in me 
a friend who loves and values you with the same 
tenderness as your father himself conceived for 
you. Farewell. 

LETTER VII. 

To Trehaiius. 

Can you seriously suppose me so unreasonable 
as to be angry, because I thought you discovered 
A u 700 inconstant a disposition in your im¬ 
patience to leave Gaul? And can you 
possibly believe it was for that reason 1 have thus 
long omitted writing ? The truth is, I was only 
concerned at the uneasiness which seemed to have 
overcast your mind ; and 1 forbore to write upon 
no other account, but as being entirely ignorant 
where to direct my letters. I suppose, however, 
that this is a plea which your loftiness will scarcely 
condescend to admit. But tell me then, is it the 
weight of your purse, or the honour of being the 
counsellor of Ctesar, that most disposes yon to be 
thus insufferably arrogant ? Let me perish if I 
do not believe that thy vanity is so immoderate, as 
to choose rather to share in his councils than his 
coffers. But should be admit you into a participa¬ 
tion of both, you will undoubtedly swell into such 
intolerable airs, that no mortal will be able to en¬ 
dure you: or none, at least, except myself, who 
am philosopher enough, you know, to endure any¬ 
thing. But I was going to.tell you, that as I 
regretted the uneasiness you formerly expressed, 
so I rejoice to hear that you are better reconciled 
to your situation. My only fear is, that your 
wonderful skill in the law will little' avail you in 
your present quarters; for I am told, that the 
people you have to deal with, 

® Sw rent. “• on the first lett^ of this book. 

V lie was oonsol in the year of Rome 676, when he acted 
with great spirit in opposition to the attempts of Sicinius. 
for restoring tho tribunitlal power, which had been much 
abridged by Sylla. In the following year he went governor 
into Slaoedonia. and by his military conduct in Riat pro¬ 
vince obtained the honour of a tritnnph. He distinguished 
himself among the friends of Cicero when ho was attacked 
by Clodiua—Freinshem. Supplem. in tir. xol. olU. 
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*' Rest the MMtiBth of their cause on the force of their 
ml^hti 

And the sword Is sn^mnc arbitrator of right d," 

A« I know you do not cboose to be concerned in 
forcible entries, and are mucb too peaceably dis¬ 
posed to be fond of making assavUs, let me leave a 
piece of advice with my lawyer, and by all means 
recommend it to ycjii to avoid the Trevlri' ; for I 
hear. they are most formidable fellows. I wish 
from my heart they were ds harmless us their name¬ 
sakes,round the edges of our coin'. But I must 
.reserve the rest of my jokes to another opportunity : 
in the mean time let me flcsire you would send me 
a full account of whatever is going forward in your 
province. Farewell. 

March the 4th. 

—♦— 

LETTER VIII. 

To Cornijioius«. 


whose esteem,'. I.bope, you will endeavour to culti¬ 
vate by every means in your power. For believe 
me, you cannot bring home a more valuable 
acquisition. Farewell.' 

LETTER X. 

To Caius Curio. 

You mnst not impute it to any neglect inRupa, 
that he has not executed your commission; as be 
y _ omitted it merely in compliance with the 
' ■ opinion of myself and the rest of your 
friends. We thonght it most prudent that no 
steps should be'taken during your absence which 
might preclude you from a change of measures after 
your return ; and therefore that it would be best 
he should not signify your intentions of entertain¬ 
ing the people with public games''. I may perhaps, 
in some future letter, give you my reasons at large 


Youk letter was extremely agreeable to me in 
all respects, except that I was sorry to find by it, 
you had slighted my lodge at Sinuessa. 

' I shall not excuse the affront you have 
thus passed upon my little hovel, unless you give 
me double satisfaction by making use both of my 
Cuman and Pompeian villas. Let me entreat you 
then to do so. and to preserve me likewise in your 
affeation. I hope you will provoke me to enter 
into a literary contest with you, by some of your 
writings ; as 1 find it much easier to answer a 
challenge of this kind, than to send one. However, 
if you should persevere in your usual indolence, 1 
shall venture to lead the way myself, in order to 
show you that your idleness has not infected me. 

I steal a moment to write this whilst 1 am in the 
senate; but you shall have a longer letter from me 
when 1 shall be less engaged. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Trebntius. 

I AM gfiving you an instance, that those who 
love are not easily to be pleased, when I assure you, 
. that though I was very much concerned 
”• > • you told me that you continued in 

Gaul with reluctance, yet I am no less mortified 
now your letter informs me, that you like your 
situation extremely well. To say the truth, as 1 
regretted you should not approve a scheme which 
you pursued upon my recommendation ; so I can 
ill bear that any place should be agreeable to you 
where I am not. Nevertheless, I had much rather 
endure the uneasiness of your absence, than suffer 
jrou to forego the advantages with which I hope 
It will be attended. It is impossible, therefore, to 
express how much I rejoice in your having made a 
friendship with a man of so improved an under¬ 
standing and so amiable a disposition as Matins ; 

4 Ennius. 

« The Trevlri were a most warlike people, bordering on 
Oermany. They wore defeated about this time by La- 
blenus, one of Ciesar's lieutenants In Qaul.—C ks. De Bell. 
Oall. vili. 

f The public coin was under the inspection of three 
officers called Trev^i monetales: uid several pieces of 
money are still extant in the cabinets of the curious. 
Inscribed with tbe names of these magistrates.—Petri 
Bembt Epist. apud Manut. 

t See an account of him in letter 24, book xi. rent. ■>. 


against your executing that design; or ratlier, that 
you may not come prepared to answer my objec¬ 
tions, I believe it will be the wisest way to re.serve 
them till we meet. If I should not bring you over 
to my sentiments, I shall have the sati-sfaction at 
least, of discharging the part of a friend; and 
should it happen (wliich I hope, however, it will 
not) that you should hereafter have, occasion to 
repent of your scheme, you may then remember 
that I endeavoured to dissuade you from it. But 
this much I will now say, that those advantages 
which fortune, in conjunction with your oWn indus¬ 
try and natural endowments, have put into your 
possession, supply a far surer method of opening 
your way to the highest dignities than any ostenta¬ 
tious display of the most splendid spectacles. The 
truth of it is, exhibitions of this kind, as they are 
instances of wealth only, not of merit, are by no 
means considered as reflecting any honour on the 
authors of them ; not to mention that the public 

is quite satiated with their frequent returns_But 

I am fallen unawares into what I designed to have 
avoided, and pointing out my particular reasons 
against your scheme. I will waive all farther dis¬ 
cussions therefore of this matter, till we meet, and 
in the mean time inform you that the world enter¬ 
tains the highest opinion of your virtues. Whatever 
advantages may he hoped from the most exalted 
patriotism united with tbe greatest abilities, the 
public, believe me, expects from you. And should 
you come prepared (as I am sure you ought and I 
trust you will) to act up to these its glorious 
expectations, then indeed you will exhibit to your 
friends and to the commonwealth in general, a 
spectacle of tbe noblest and most affecting kind'. 
In the meanwhile, be assured no man has a greater 
share of my affection and esteem than yourself. 
Farewell. 

>> Curio’s pretenoo for exhibiting these games, was to 
pay an honour te the memory of his father, lately tlecoased; 
but his prinoipal motive was to ingratiate himself with the 
people, who were passionately attached to entertainments 
of this kind. As Cicero well knew the profusion of Curio's 
temper, and that the scheme be was meditating could not 
be executed without great expense, ho acted a very judi¬ 
cious and honest part, in labotming to turn him aside from 
a project that would contribute to embarrass his finances, 
and most probably therofore impair the foundation of bis 
integrity. 

i Curio was not of a disposition to listen to this prudent 
counsel of bis friend; but in o]>po8ition to all the grave 
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LETTER XL 
Ta Trebatius. 

Two or three of your letters wbieh lately came 
to my hands at the same (hne, though of dilTerent 
A u 7<Hi have afforded me great pleasure; 

■ as they were proofs that you have recon¬ 
ciled yourself, with much spirit and resolution, to 
the inconveniences of a military life. I had some 
little suspicion, I confess, of the contrary; not that 
1 questioned your courage, but as imputing your 
unessiness to the regret of our separation. • Let me 
entreat you then to persevere in your present tem¬ 
per of mind, and believe me, you will derive many 
and considerable advantages from the service in 
which you are engaged. In the mean while I shall 
not fail to renew my solicitations to Cxsar in your 
favour upon all proper occasions, and have herewith 
sent you a Greek letter to deliver to him for that 
purpose ; for in truth you cannot be more anxious 
than I am that this expedition may prove to your 
benefit. In return, I desire you would send me a 
full relation of the Gallic war, for you must know 
1 always depend most upon the accounts of those 
who are least engaged in the action. 

As I do not imagine you are altogether so consi¬ 
derable a.person as to retain a secretory in your 
service, I could not but wonder you should trouble 
yourself with the precaution of sending me several 
copies of the same letter. Your parsimony, how¬ 
ever, deserves to be ajiplaudcd, as one of them, 1 
observed, was written u))on a tablet that had been 
used before. I cannot conceive what uidia])py 
composition could be so very miserable as to deserve 
to give place upon this occasion, unless it were one 
of your own conveyances. I flatt<‘r myself at least, 
it was not any sprightly ej)istle of mine that you 
thus disgraced, in order to scribble over it a dull 
one of your own. Or was it your intention to 
intimate affairs go so ill with you, that you could 
not afford any better materials ? If that should be 
your case you must even thank yourself for not 
leaving your modesty behind you. 

1 shall recommend you in very strong terms to 
llalbus when he retmais into Gaul. Hut you must 
not be surprised if you should not hear from me 
again so soon as usual, as I shall be absent from 
Rome during all this month. I write this from 
Pomptinus, at the villa of Metrilius Pliilemon, 
where 1 am placed within hearing of those croak¬ 
ing clients whom you recommended to my protec¬ 
tion ; for a prodigious number it seems of yourJ 
Ulubrean frogs are assembled in order to compli¬ 
ment my arrival among them. Farewell. 

April the Sth. 

P.S_I have destroyed the lettpr I received from 

you by the hands of Lucius Aruntius, though it was 
much too innocent to deserve so severe a treatment: 
for it contained nothing that might not have been 

advice of Cicero, he persevered in his residution, and 
executed It with gi-eat magnifloonce. The consequence 
was Just wliat Cicero foresaw and dreaded : ho contracted 
debts which he was incapable of discharging, and then sold 
himself to ('assar, in order to satisfy the clamours of his 
creditors.—Bee reio. I on the first letter of this hook. 

J Cicero ludlomusiy gives the Inhabitants of Ulubnc this 
appellation, in allusion to the low and marshy situation of 
their town.—Boo rem. », p. .181. 


proclaimed before a general assembly of the people. 
However, it was your express desire 1 sho^d de¬ 
stroy it, and I have' complied accordingly. I will 
only add, that I wonder much at not having heard 
from you since, ^specially as so many extraordinary 
events have lately happened in your province. 


letter XII. 

7'uXlaius Curio. 

NvMnKKLEss are the'subjects which may enter 
into a correspondence of the epistolary kind ; but 
A ij 700 most usual, and whi<di indeed gave 
' the first rise to this amicable commerce 
is, to inform an absent friend of those private affairs 
which it may be necessary, either for his interest 
or our own, that he should know. You must not • 
however expect anything of the latter sort from me, 
as your family correspondents, I am sensible, com¬ 
municate to you what relates to your own concerns, 
and nothing new has happened in mine. There 
are two other species of letters with which 1 am 
particularly pleased ; those I mean that are written 
in the freedom and pleasantry of common conver¬ 
sation, and those which turn upon grave and moral 
tn])ics. But in which of these it would be least 
improper for me to address you at this juncture, is 
a question not easily determined. Ill indeed would 
it become me to entertain you with letters of 
humour, at a season when every man of common 
sensibility has bidden adieu to mirth’'. And what 
can Cicero write that shall deserve the serious 
thoughts of Curio, unless it be on public affairs ? 
My situation, however, is such, that I dare not 
trust my real sentiments of those points in a letter'; 
and none other will I ever send you™. Thus pre¬ 
cluded as 1 am from every other topic, 1 must 
content myself with repeating what 1 have often 
urged, and earnestly exhort you to the pursuit of 
true and solid glory. Believe me, it will require 
the utmost efforts of your care and resolution, to 
act up to those high and uncommon expectations 
which the world has conceived of your merit. There 
is indeed but one possible method that can enable 
you to surmount this arduous task. The method 
I mean is, by diligently cultivating those qualities 
which are the foundation of a just applause ; of that 
applause, my friend, which I know is the constant 
object of your warmest ambition. I mi^ht add 

k Affairs at Romo Wore at this time In the utmost oon- 
fnslnii, nooasioiivd (as has almidy been observed in the 
notes above) by tlie factious interruption that was given 
to tile usual election of the maglstratea [Bee rem. », p. 
.')7!).J This state of tumult, or indeed to speak more pro- 
jicrly of almost absolute anarchy, was however somewhat 
composed towards the latter end of the present year, by 
tite election of Romitius Calvinus and Valerius Messala to 
the consular office_^Dio, xl. p. 141. 

’ The disturbances mentioned in the preceding note, 
wore artfully fomented by Ca:sar and Pompoy, in order to 
turn them to the advantage of their ambitious purtxises. 
But this was too delicate a oircurastance for Cicero to 
explain himself upon: especially us he was now culti¬ 
vating a friendship with both. 

■” The text in the original is evidently defective: " atquo 
in hoc genere hoc mea causa eat, ut neque ea qtins non 
sentio vellm eoribero." The sense is supplied in the trans¬ 
lation, in a way that seemed to coincide best with this 
mutilated sentence. 
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Aittch more to this puiijiosii, but I am sensible yarn 
atandisot in need any incitements; and indeed 
I have throafp Otat these general hints far less with 
a view of in&tming your heart, than of testifying 
tba-ardency with which I give ypai mine. Fare- 

iii^en. » ■' 


LETTER XIIL 
^ To Memmius. ■ 

I CLAIM the promise you gave me when we met' 
last, and desire you to treat my very intimate and 
A V 700 friend Aulus Fasius^ in the man- 

■ ■' ■ ner you assured me you woidd. He is a 
man of letters as well as .great politeness, and 
indeed in every view of his character he is highly- 
deserving your friendship.^ The civilities you shall 
show him will be extremely agreeable to- me, as 
they will at the same time for ever attach to your 
interest a person of a most obliging and friendly 
disposition. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Cains Curio, 

Public affairs are so circumstanced that I dare 
not communicate my sentiments of them in a letter. 

A D 700 '*^**’* however T^ll venture in general to 
say, that I have reason to congratulate 
yon on your removal from the scene in which we 
are engage^ But I must add, that in whatever 
part of the world you might be placed, you would 
still (as I told you in my last") be embarked in the 
same commonJt>^ttom with your friends here. 1 
have anothearr^aon likewise for rejoicing in your 
absence, as iC lUW^Iaced your iherit in full view of 
so coDsiderablt a tiumber of the most illustrious 
citizens and allies of Rome, and indeed the reputa¬ 
tion yon have acquired is- pniversally and without 
the least exception, confirmed to’ us on all hands. 
But there is ohb circumstance attending you, upon 
which I know not whether I ought to send you my 
congratulations or not; I mean with respect to 
those high and singular Advantages wliich the com¬ 
monwealth promises itsglf from Your return amongst 
us. Not that 1 suspect your proving unequal to 
the opinion which the world entertains of your | 
virtues, but as fearing that whatever is most worthy : 
of your care will be irrecoverably lost ere your ! 
arrival to prevent it; such, alas, is the weak and j 
well-nigh expiring condition of our unhappy repub- j 
Uc! But prudence, perhaps, will scarce justify ; 
me in trusting even this to a letter ; for tMe rest, | 
therefore, I must refer you to others; _ in the 
meanwhile, whatever your fear? or your hopes of 
public affairs may be, think, my friend, incessantly 
think on those virtues which that generous patriot 
-must possess, who, in these evil times, and amidst 
such a general depravation of manners, gloriously 
purposeg to vindicate the ancient dignity and liber- 
of his oppressed country. Farewell, 
a Xfae letter to which Cicero refers is not extant. 


LETTER XV. 

To Trebatius,. 

If it were not for the compliments you sent me 
b/Chrysippus, the freedman of Cyrus the architect, 
A u. TOO should have imagined 1 no longer pos¬ 
sessed a place in yqur thoughts. But 
surely, you are become a ynbst intolerable fine 
gentleman,’that you euuld hot bear the fatigue of 
writing to me, when you had' the opportunity of 
doing so, by a man whom you- know 1 look upon 
as oue almost of my own family. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, you may, have forgotten the use of your pen ; 
-and so much the better, let ine^U you, for your 
clients', as they will lose no more causes by its 
.blunders. But tf it is myself only that has escaped 
'your remenibrance, I must endeavour to refresh it 
by a visit, before I am worn out of your mind 
beyond- all power of recollection. After all, is it 
not the apprabeusions of the next summer’s cam¬ 
paign that has renderq^ your hand too unsteady 
to perform its office ? If so, you must e’en play 
over Bgahi the same gallant stratagem you practised 
last year, in relation to your British expedition, 
and frame some heroic excuse for your absence. 
Jlowever, 1 was extremely glad to hear, by Chry- 
sippus, that you are much in Cmsar’s good graces. 
But it would be more like a man of equity, me- 
thinks, as well as more agreeable to my inclinations, 
if you were to give me frequent notice of what 
concerns you by your own hand: a satisfaction 
I should undoubtedly enjoy, if you bad chosen to 
study the laws of good fellowship rather than those 
m contention. Tf'ou see I rally you as usual in your 
own way, not. to say a little in mine. But to end 
seriously : be assured, as I greatly love you, I am 
no Jess confident than desirous of your affection in 
return. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

To Publius Sexlius". 

» I HOPE you will not imagine by my long silence 
that I have been unmindful of our friendship, or 
A u -(lo *''*'‘*' ^ intention of dropping my 

usual correspondence with you. The 
sincere truth isl I was prevented from writing 
during the former part of our separation, by those 
calamities in which the general confusion of the 
times bad involved me : ns I afterwards delayed it, 
from an unwillingness to break in upon you, whilst 
your own severe and unmerited injuries were yet 
fresh upon your mind. But when I reflect that a 

® The commentators hro greatly divided as to the time 
when this letter was written, and the person to whom it 
is addi-essed. To examine the several reasons upon which 
they support their respective opinions, would be leading 
thqGnglish reader into a held of criticism, wliioli could 
affoi^ him neither amusement nor inetcuctioo. The sub¬ 
ject, indeed, of this letter, which is merely consolatory, to 
a friend in exile, is not of conseqiienoo enough to merit 
any pains in ascertaining (if itwere possible to ascertain) 
its precise date: and it is sufficient to observe, that it con¬ 
tains noUiing hut what perfectly ooincides with the otroum- 
stances both of Cioero's affairs and those of the republic in 
the present year. As to the person to whom this letter Is 
written, it is impossible (o determlne'anything conoemlng 
him ; for the MSS. and printed copies are - by no means 
agreed as to his name, some calling him Titius, others 
Sitius, and others Sc'xtius. 
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magnificence of Us shows have secured to him the 
favonr of the populace*. In the next place, all the 
Tonag part of the republic, together with those who 
one the most influence in elections, are wholl)! in 
his interest, as having received, or expecting to 
receive, the benefit of his own. popularity, and active 
offices upon occasions of a like nature. I will add, 
likewise, that he has my suffrage ; which, though 
it may not draw after it any considerable effects, is, 
however, universally approved as a tribute which 
is justly his due; and so far perhaps it may be 
considered as of some weight with the public. All, 
therefore, that we farther require is, a person to 
appear as the leader of these ou^ rude forces, and 
to unite them together under one head; and had 
we the choice of the whole world, we could not fix 
upon a man so well qnali^ed for this purpose as 
yourself. If you beUevi|||||llien, that 1 have any 
worth or i^ratitnde, or can' even infer it from these 
my earnest endeavours to serve Milo ; in a word, 
if you esteem me deserving of your favours, I ■ 
entreat you to co-operate with me in this affair, 
upon which my character or (to come still nearer to { 
the truth) upon which almost my very preservation 
depends'*. With regard to Milo himself, I will 
only assure you, that you never can oblige a man 
of a more solid turn of mind, of a more resolute 
spirit, or one who, if you should embrace his in¬ 
terest, will receive your good offices with a more 
affectionate gratitude. If ou will at the same time 
also confer so singular an honour upon myself, as 
to convince me that you have no less regard for the 
support of my credit than you formerly showed for 
the safety of-my person. I should enlarge much 
farther upon this subject, if I were not persuaded 
that you are perfectly sensible of the infinite obli¬ 
gations I have received from Milo, and that it is 
incumbent' upon me to promote his election with 
my utmost zeal, and even at the ha^rd of my lifet. 

t Milo had dissipated three very considerable estates in 
the extravagant shows which, upon different occasions, he 
had exliibited to tho people; as bo was Ukowiso at this time 
proposing to entertain them in thp same magulfieeut man¬ 
ner, at the expense of 250,00(U.—Orat. pro Mil. 35; Ad 
•tlulnt Frat. ill. 0. 

” Cicero was particularly concerned to seeuro Milo's 
election, not only from a principle of gratitude, but of 
self-preservation. For Cludius, our author’s implacablo 
enemy, was now sotlclting tiie office of prietor: and if Milo 
were rejected from the consulship, it would fall into tho 
hands of Plautus Hypsteus and Metellns Sclpio, who wore 
both under tho influence of Clodius. By these m.eans, tho 
latter would once again have been armed with the princi¬ 
pal authority of the commonwealth; and Cicero knew, by 
sad and recent experience, that be had everything to fear 
from such an enemy when be could add power to malice. 
Bis interest, therefore, conspired with his friendship in 
supporting the pretensions of Milo, who had, upon oil 
occasions, opposed the designs of Clodius with groat wiurmth 
and spirit; and who, in the present Instance, would have 
proved a oounter-balanoo, if Clodius should have attempted 
m second time to fall with his whole weight upon Cicero.— 
Orat. pro MU. paitim. 

r In this declining state of the republic, the elections 
were carried on, not only by the most shameful and 
avowed bribery, but by the several mobs of the respeotive 
oandidatea Thpse, it may well be imagined, were both 
dlspoeed and prepared to commit every outrage that the 
canoe of their leaders should require. Accordingly, the^ 
party of Milo, and that of bis conipetittrcs, had such fro-" 
quent and bloody engagements with each other, as to 
raise a genorol apprehension of a civil war. — Flut. in Vlt. 
Catou. 


I will only, then, in one .'word, recommend this 
affair, and therein'tbe most important of m'y con¬ 
cerns, to your favour and protection: and be 
assured I shall esteem your compliance 'with my 
request as an obligation superior, I had almost 
said, even to that for which I am so greatlyindebted 
to Milo. The truth of it is, it would give me more 
pleasure to make him an effectual return for the 
very cousiderable part he bore in my restoration, 
than I received even from the benefit of his good 
offices themselves. And this, ^am confident, your 
single concurrence will fully enable me to per¬ 
form"'. Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Titus Fadiua*. 

I KNOW not any event which has lately happened, 
that more sensibly affects me than your disgrace. 
A u '"oo ■*^®*’* therefore, from being capable of 
giving you the consolation I wjsh, I 
greatly stand in need of the same good office my¬ 
self. Nevertheless, I cannot forbear not only to 
exhort, but to conjure you likewise by our friend¬ 
ship, to collect your whole strength of reason, in 
order to support your afflictions with a firm and 
manly fortitude. Remember, my friend, that cala¬ 
mities are incident to all mankind, but particularly 
to us who live in these mi.serablc and distracted 
times. Let it be your consolation, however, to 
reflect, that you have lost far less by fortune than 
you have acquired by merit: as there are few under 
the circumstances of your birth who ever raised 
themselves to the same dignities ; though there are 
namhers of the highest quality who have sunk into 
the same disgrace. To say truth, so wretched is 
the fate which threatens our laws, our liberties, 
and our constitution in general, that well may be 
esteem himself hajipily dealt with who is dismissed 
from such a distempered government upon the least 
injurious terms. As to your own case in particular, 
wluiu you reflect that you are still uiideprivcd of 

“■ Soon after tins letter was written, an unfortunate 
adventure diseoni'crted all Cioero's measures in beliulf of 
Ids friend, and obliged biin, instead of sulicitln.ganjr longer 
for Milo as a c.andid,itc, to defend him as a criminal. It 
happened tliat Milo and (ilodius h.aviiig met, as tliey were 
travelling tlie Appian mad, a rcneoimter ensued, iu wliich 
the latter was killed. Milo was arraigned fur tills murder; 
and.beiiigeonvictcd, was sentenced to bonisliinent. Cicero, 
in his defence, laboured to prove, by a variety of circum¬ 
stances, tliat jhis meeting could not have been premeditated 
on tlic ]iart of his client: and, indeed, it seems probable 
that it was not. Hut, however casual that particular inci¬ 
dent might have been, Milo, it is certain, had long before 
determined to assassinate Clpdlus: and it appears, too, 
that Cicero himself was apprised of the design. I'his is 
evident from a letter to Atticus, written about four years 
antecedent to tho fact of which I am speaking :—" Keum 
Publium (nisi ante oceisos orit) fere a Milonc puto. Hi se 
inter viam obtiilerit, occisum iri ah ipso Miiont; video. 
Non dnbitat faecre; pra> se fert.”—l>iu, xl. p, ]4,1,14(i; 
Orat. pro Mil.; Ad Att. iv. 3. 

V It is altogether uncertain to whom this letter is ad- 
dreseod; as there is great variety tn tho several readings of 
its inscription. If the title adopted in the translation be 
the true one, (and it is that which has the greatest number 
of commentators on Iffi side,) the person to whom it is 
written 'was quiestaT to Cicero In his consulate; and after¬ 
wards one of those tribunes who, in the year of Rome ti96, 
promoted the law by which he was restored to bis country. 
—Ad Att Ul. 23. 
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your estate ; that you are happy in the affeetions 
of your children, your family,'and your friends; 
and that in all probability you are only separated 
from them for a short interval s when you reflect, 
that- among the great number of impeachments 
which have lately been carried onr, yours is thp 
only one that was considered as entirely groundless; 
that yon were condemned by a majority only of 
one single vbte ; and that, too,' universally supposed 
to have been given in compliance with some power¬ 
ful influence. These, undoubtedly, are considera¬ 
tions which' ought greatly to alleviate the weight 
of your misfortune.* 1 will only add, that you may 
always depend upon finding in me that disposition 
both towards yourself and you? family, as is agree¬ 
able to your wishes, ds well as to what you have a 
right to expect. Farewell. 


iLETTER XIX. 

• To Titvs Tii'ms'.. 

It is by no means as suspecting that my former , 
recommendation was not sufficient, that 1 give you i 
A u •’oo second'trouble, but merely in com- 

’ ’ ‘ ’ pliance with the request of my friend 
Avianus Flaccus; to whom I neither can nor indeed 
ought to refuse anything. The truth is, notwith¬ 
standing your very obliging answer, when 1 men¬ 
tioned his affair to you in person, and that 1 have 
already written to you in strong terms upon the 
same subject, yet he imagines 1 cannot ton often 
apply to you in his behalf. 1 hope, therefore, you 
will excuse me, if in thus yielding to his inclina¬ 
tions 1 should seem to forget that you are incapable, 
of receding from your word ; and again entreat you 
to allow him a convenient port, and sufficient time 
for the exportation of his corn. Both these favours 
1 obtained for him when Pompey had the,, com¬ 
mission in which you are now employed; and the 
term he granted him was three years. To say all 
in one word, you will very sensibly oblige me by 
convincing Avianus that I enjoy the same share 
in your affection which he justly imagines he pos¬ 
sesses of mine. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To TreOatius. 

I AcatiAiNTKi) you with the affair of Silius. 
He has since been with me, when I informed him 
A u 7<X) might safely 

' ’ enter into the usual recognizance. But 

he has consulted, he tells me, with Servius, who 
assures him, that where a testator has no power to 
make a will, it mu%t be considered, to all intents 


Y The circumstance liere mentioned renders it probable 
that the letter before us was written in the present year. 
For Pompey being at this time appointed sole consul, 
made several salutary regulations with respect to the 
method of trials, and encouraged prosecutions against 
those who had been guilty of illegal practices in order to 
Beoum their elections. Accordingly, many persons of the 
first rank in Heme were arraigned and convicted: and 
Fadius seems to have been one of'that number.—Pint. In 
Vit. Pomp, et Caton. 

• The person to whom this letter Is inscribed, is wholly 
unknown: and the occasion upon which It was written is 
not of importance miough to deserve any animadversions. 


and purposes, as if it had never subsisted; and 
OffiliuB, it seems, ngrees in this opinion. He told 
me, at the same time, that he had not applied to. 
you upon this subject; but desired I would recom- ' 
mend both himself and his cause to your protection. 

I do not hnow a worthier man than Silius, nor any 
one, excepting yourself, who is more my friend. 
You will extremely oblige me, therefore, my dear 
Trebatius, by calling upon him in order to give him 
the promise of your assistance : and I earnestly 
entreat you, if you have any regard for me, to pay 
this visit as soon as possible. Farewell. 


LETTER XXI. 

To Maatgmg Marius. 

I SHAM, pnnptually^ecute your commission. 
But is it not a mu$t wonderful specimdh of your 
A II 7IKI sagacity, thus to employ a man in making 
■ ■ , ■ a purchase for you, whose interest it is 
to advance the price as high as possible, 2 Above 
all, I most admire the wisdom of your restriction, 
in confining me to a particular sum. For had you 
trusted me with an unlimited order, I should Have 
thought myself obliged, in point of friendship, to 
have .settled this affair with my coheirs ojion the 
most advantageous terms in your behalf: whereas, 
now 1 know your price, you may depend upon it, 
I shall rather set up a fictitious bidder than suffer 
the estate to l>e sold for less than the money you 
mention. But, jesting apart, be assured 1 shall 
discharge the commission you have assigned me, 
with all the care I ought. 

I know you are well pleased with my victory over 
Bursa*, but why then did you not more warmly 
congratulate me upon the occasion ? You were 
mistaken in imagining the character of the man to 
lie much too lms]iicuble to render this event a 
matter of any great exultation. On the contrary, 
the defeat of Bursa has afforded me a more^pleas- 
ing triumph even than the fall of Clodius. Much 
rather, indeed, would 1 see my adversaries van¬ 
quished by the hand of justice than of violence • 
as I would chouse it should be in a way that does 
honour to the friends of my cause, without exposing 
them, at the same time, to any uneasy consequences. 
But the principal satisfaction I derive from this 
affair, is in' that honest and undaunted zeal with 

A Munatius Plonous lliirsa was tribune the year before 
this letter was written, and had distinguished himself by 
inflaming those disturbanees in Rome, which were ocea- 
sioiicd by the assassination of Clodins. The body of Clodius 
being iirodiiecd before the people in the forum, Bursa, 
together with one of his colleagues, infused such a spirit of 
riot Into the populace, that, snatching up the corpse, tliey 
instantly conveyed It to the curia hostiUa. (a place in 
which the senate sometimes assembled.) where they paid 
it the funeral honours. This they executed in the roost 
insolent and tumultuous manner, by erecting a funeral 
pile with the benches, and setting fire to tho senate-house 
itself. Bnrsa, not satisfied with these licentious outrages, 
endeavoured llkcrwiso to instigate the mob to fall upon 
Cicero, the avowed friend and advocate of Milo, by whom 
Clodius had been killed. Cicero, therefore, as soon as 
Bursa was out 6i his office, (for no magistrate could be 
. Impeached during bis ministry,) exhibited SIU information 
against him, for this violation of the public peace; and 
Biirsa, being found guilty, was sentenced to suffer banish¬ 
ment.—^Dlo, xl. p. 14.% 14fi; Aseon. Argument, in Orat. pro 
MU. 
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which I was supported against all the incredible 
efforts of a very great man*’, who most warmly 
exerted bis power in favour of my antagonist. I 
will mention another circumstance, likewise, that 
recommends this victory to me, and which, though 
perhaps you will scarcely think it a probable one, 
18 , nevertheless, most assuredly the case. I have 
conceived a much stronger aversion to this man, 
than I ever entertained even against Clodius him¬ 
self. To speak truth, I had openly declared war 
against the latter: whereas, I have been the advo¬ 
cate and protector of the former. Besides, there 
was something enlarged, at least, in the views of 
Clodius, as he aimed, by my destruction, at over¬ 
turning the whole commonwealth; and, even in 
Ynis, he acted less from the motions of his own 
oreast, than by the instigations of a party, who 
were sensible they could ndver be secure whilst I 
had any remaining credit. But the contemptible 
Bursa, on the contrary, singled me out for the 
object of his malice, in mere gaiety of heart; and, 
without the least provocation, Offered himself to 
some of my enemies as one who was entirely at 
their service upon any occasion wherein they could 
employ him to my prejudice. Upon these con¬ 
siderations, my friend, 1 expect that you warmly 
congratulate my success, as, indeed, I esteem it an 
event of very considerable importance. Never, in 
truth, did Rome produce a set of more inflexible 
patriots than the judges who presided at this trial: 
for they had the honest courage to pass sentence 
against him, in opposition to all the power and 
influence of the very person by whom they were 
appointed” to this honourable oflice. And, un¬ 
doubtedly, they would not have acted with such 
uncommon spirit, had they not considered the 
insults I suffered from this man as so many indig¬ 
nities offered to themselves. 

I have at present a great deal of troublesome 
business upon my hands; as several considerable 
impeachments are going forward, and many new 
laws are in agitation. It is my daily wish, there¬ 
fore, that no intercalation'* may protract the.se 
affairs beyond the usual period, and prevent the 
pleasure 1 propose to myself, of paying you a visit 
very soon. Farewell. 

•> Pompey.—Dio, p. 146.' 

Pompey, in his late consulship, made some alterations 
with rcHtiect to the method of choosing the judges, and 
elected a certain number out of the three orders of the state. 


LETTER XXir. 

To Trehatius. 

You laughed at me yesterday when T asserted, 
over our wine, that it was a question among the 
A u 700 ^“wyers, whether an action of theft could 
'be brought by an heir for goods stolen 
before he came into possession. Though it was 
late when I returned home, and I had drunk pretty 
freely, I turned to the place where this question is 
discussed, and have sent you an extract of the 
passage, in order to convince, yon, that a point 
which you imagined had never 'oeen maintained by 
any man, was actually bolden by Sextus iElius, 
Marcus Manlius, and Marcus Brutus”. But, not¬ 
withstanding these great names, I agree in opinion 
with Scusvola and Trebatius*^. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIIL 
To Appius Pulcher. 

I FIND myself obliged, contrary, indeed, to my 
expectation, as well as my wishes, to accept the 
A i; 7 (« government of your province s. Amidst 
the numberless uneasy thoughts and occu. 
pations which this circumstance occasions me, it 
is my single consolation, that 1 could not have 
succeeded any man in this employment who would 
be more disposed than yourself to deliver it up to 
me as little embarrassed as possible. I hope you 
entertain the same opinion of my disposition with 
regard to you : and, be assured, I shall never dis¬ 
appoint you in this expectation. 1 most earnestly 

' These were all of them lawyers of Rresit iiotu in their 
respective generations, and whoso writings in tlie stdenoe 
they professed were in imu-li esteem. Tlio two former 
flourished about the year of Rome 64o, and 6(Ki; the latter 
about the year (tlO.— PiimiKm. De ttrlg. Juris. 

t Hea-vola wtis one of the names of Trehatius, a.s appears 
by a hitter hi Attieus wherein iie is so called. There was 
likewise a (iuintus Mucius Sriwvola, a lawyer of very con¬ 
siderable eminence, who lived about fifty years before the 
present date, and who compiled a Isidy of Jaws in eightet'n 
volumes. Macutius imagines, therefore, that in nllusion 
to this person, (.ieero joeuhirly sefiarates the names Scue- 
Viitii and Trcl/atiu,: by an intervening copulative, as if he 
were speaking of two diffemnt men, tliough he only means 
his friend to whom he is writing. 

g The great commotions that had been raised the last 
year in Rome, on account of the elections, have already 


for the cognizance of civil and criminal causes,—Mannt. 
De Leg. p. ISM ; Veil. Pat. ii. 76. 

<1 The Roman months being lunar, a proper number of 
supplemental days were added every two years, in order 
to adjust their reckoning to the course of the sun. This 
was called an intercalation, and was performed by the 
pontifical college at their own discretion. Accordingly 
they often exorcised this important trust as interest or 
ambition dictated; and by their arbitrary intercalations, 
either advanced or retarded the stated times for transacting 
civil or religious affairs, as best suited the private pur¬ 
poses of themselves or their frienda Hy these means, 
these unworthy observers of the heavenly motions had 
introduced so great a confusion into their calendar, that, 
when Cwsar undertook its reformation, ail the seasons 
were misplaced; and the appointed festivals for harvest 
and vintage wore no longer found in the summer and 
autumn quarters.—Suet, in Vit. JuL Css. 40; JUacrob. 
Saturn. 1. 


been mentioned in the notes above, in order, therefore, 
to remedy those evils for the future, by abating tlie intem¬ 
perate ardour with which the magistracies were pursued, 
it was tliought expedient to deprive the prwtorship and 
consulate of one of tiieir principal and most tempting 
advuntagea Tills consisted in the government of pro¬ 
vinces ; to which those magistrates, of course, sucoetsled 
at the expiration of their respcctivoadministratiuns. For 
those governments not only secured them from any im¬ 
peachments during the time they continued in them, but 
were likewise inexhaustible sources of wealth to tliose 
who were not scrupulous in the moans of obtaining it. 
Accordingly a law passed, by which it was enacted, tliat 
no future prietor or consul should be capable of a provinehil 
charge, till five years after the expiration of bisofilce: and, 
in the meantime, that the provinces should be supplied 
fnim among those of prwtnrian and consular rank, who 
had laid down their offices without succeeding to any 
government. Cicero was of this number; and it is proba¬ 
ble, there were so few of them, tliat he was not at liberty 
to refuse, what it is very eertuin he hud no inclination to 
accept.—Dio, xl. p. 142. 
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then entreat yon, fay all the ties of our friendship 
in particular, as well as by that uneoinmon gene> 
rosity which distinguishes your actions in general, 
to render me, upon this occasion, every good office 
in your power ; as undoubtedly there are many. 

You will observe, from the decree of the senate, 
that I was under a necessity of accepting the 
government of some province : and, 1 must repeat 
it once more, the ease with which I shall pass 
through the functions of my ministry depends 
upon your smoothing, as far us in you lies, the 
difficulties at my first entrance. You are the best 
judge in what particular instances you can contri¬ 
bute to tliis end : I will only, in general, beseech 
you to do so in every article wherein you imagine 
your services may avail me. I might enlarge on 
this subject, if either your own generous temper, 
or our mutual friendship, would suffer me to dwell 
upon it any longer ; and I may add, too, if the 
nature of my request did not sufficiently speak for 
itself. I will only, therefore, assure you, that if 1 
should nut make this application in vain, you may 
depend upon receiving a strong'and lasting satis¬ 
faction from the faithful returns of my gratitude. 
FarewelL 


I LETTER XXIV. 

Tu the same. 

1 AiinivnD on the 2'2iid of May at llrnndisiura, 
where 1 found your lieutenant'’ (Quintus Fabius ; 
A V 700 agreeably to your orders, informed 

me, that itishiglilyexpedientCiliciashould 
be strengthened with an additional number of forces. 
This was conformable, not only to my own senti¬ 
ments, who am more immediately concerned in the 
security of that province, but to the opinion likc- 
wisi! of the senate ; who thought it reasonable that 
both Bibulus' and myself should reinforce our 
I respective legions with recruits from Italy. Hut it 
! was strongly opposed by SulpiciusI the consul ; 

I though not witliout very warm remonstrances on 
; our |)arts. However, as it seemed to be the general 
j inclination of tlie senate that we should hasten our 
! departure, we were obliged tu submit: and we set 
i forward accordingly. 

]a;t me now repeat the request 1 made in my 
1 last from Rome, and again entreat you to favour 
I me in all those instances wherein one friend can 
oblige another who suerseeds to his gctvernmenl. 
In short, let it be jfonr care to convince the world 
that I could not have followed a more afi'ectionate 
predecessor; as it shall be mine to give conspi¬ 
cuous proofs, that you could not have resigned 
your province to one more sincerely devoted to 
your inteiest. 

k Kvery proconsul, or govornor of a province, was aeeoin- 
paniisl with a curtain numher of lieutenants, in proportion 
to Ilia rank and quality. Tlieso officers served liim os tt 
kind of first ministers in civil affairs; and they commanded 
in chief under him when he took the field. 

1 Borne account has already been Riven of Bibulus in the 
notes on the preceding book. [Bee rem. \ p. 9b7.] IJc 
was atqKtiutod governor of Syria, a province bordering on' 
that of Cilicia; to which Cicero was on his way when lio 
wrote the present letter, and all the subsequent ones in 
this iKHik. 

1 Borvins Bulpicius Rufus was consul this year, together 
with Marcus Claudius Marcellus. For a more particular 
aocount of the former, see letter 13, book vU., rem. r, and 
of the latter, rem. ■>, letter 3S, of this book. 


I understood, by the copy which you communi¬ 
cated to me of those dispatches you sent to the 
senate, that you had actnslly disbanded a consi¬ 
derable part of yonr array. But Fabius assures 
me, this was a point which you only had in your 
intention; and that, when he left you, the whole 
number of your legions was complete. If this be 
the case, you wiU greatly oblige me by keeping the 
few forces under your command entire ; as 1 sup¬ 
pose ihe decree of the senate which passed in rela¬ 
tion to this article has already been transmitted 
to you. To comprise all in one word, I pay so 
great a deference to your judgment, that, whatever 
measures you may think proper to pursue, I shall, 
undoubtedly, believe them reasonable ; though I 
am persuad^, at the same time, you will pursue 
such only as shall appear to be for my benefit. 

I am waiting at Briindisium for my lieutenant 
Caius I’ontinius, whom I expect here on the 1st of 
June; and I shall take the earliest opportunity, 
after his arrival, of proceeding on my voyage. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XXV. 

Ccf/ius'* to Cicero. 

Agreeably to my promise when we parted, I 
have sent you a full account of every event that has 
A u 7<i-» bapponed since you left Rome. For this 
purpose I emjiloyed a person to collect 
the news of the town : and am only afraid yon will 
think lie has executed his office much too punctu¬ 
ally. I am sensible, at the same time, that you 
are a man of infinite curiosity ; and that travellers 
take pleasure in being informed of every little cir¬ 
cumstance transacted at home. But, 1 hope, you 
will not impute it to any want of resjiect, that I 
assigned over this eiujrloynicnt to another hand. 
On the contrary, as much engaged as 1 really am, 
and as little fond of writing us you know me to be, 
1 should with great pleasure execute my commis¬ 
sion, which gave me occasion to think of you. I 

I* Maimtius has, witli great industry, drawn taguthor the 
several scattered passages in the ancient historians, relating 
tu (.'fcliiiH: and it is but a piece of justice due to tliat learned 
critic to acknowledge, that the following account is ex¬ 
tracted from those materials, which his labours spared me 
tile trouble of collecting. 

Marcus Ctclius wos tribune of the people the year before 
tills letter was written. Ho distinguished himself in that 
office by zoaloiisly and boldly sujiportlng the claims of tlio 
senate and tlic interests of the aristocratical party, against 
tile attacks of the opimsitc faction. When the civil war 
broke nut between I'oinpey and Cicsar, ho affected at first 
to stiuiU neuter: he afterwards, however, theuglit projicr 
to join witli tile latter. But Cecsar not gratifying his am¬ 
bition in tile manner ho expoctod, ho changed sides, and 
raised great disturbances in Itome in favour of I'ompoy. 

(ieelius applied himself early to the art of oratory; and, 
fur that piirjiose, was intrmluccd by his father to the 
acquaintance of Cicero, under whose direction ho formed 
Ills eloqiieuee. Ilia ports and genius siMin distinguished 
him in the forum: but, though his speeches were conceived 
with peculiar spirit and vivacity, bis language was thought 
forced, and the harmony of ids periods too ihuch neg- 
Icoted. Uis murals were suitable to the degenerate age 
in which he lived,.luxurious and dissolute; as his temper 
was remarkably ffiflaromable, and apt to kindle into the 
most Implacable resentments.—Cic. Orat. pro Cmlio j Cses. 
Be Bell. Civ. Mi.; Veil. Pat. ii.; Dialog, de Cans. oorrupL 
Eloquent.; Senoc. De Iru, iii. See letter 17, book vii. 
remt. v and b. 
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trait, liowever, triiea yon cast yoor eye upon this 
Trolume of nows, you will very readily admit my 
exsnse} as I know not, indeed, who else, except 
the compiler, could find leisure, I will not say to 
transcribe, but even to peruse, such a strange 
medley. It contains a collection of decrees of the 
senate and rumours of the peojde; of private tales 
and public edicts. Should it happen, nevertheless, 
to afford you no sort of entertainment, give me (Uk* 
notice, that I may not put myself to this prodigiaW 
expense only to be impertinent. If any events of 
more importance should arise, and which are above 
the force of these hackney-news writers, I will 
take the relation upon myself, and give you a full 
account of the sentiments and speculations of the 
world concerning it: but, at present, there is little 
of this kind stirring. 

As to the report which was so current when we 
were at Cumte , of enfranchising the colonics on 
the other side the Po™, it does not seem to have 
travelled beyond that city; at least, 1 have heard 
no mention of this affair since my return to Rome. 

Marcellas not having yet moved that Cuesar may 
be recalled from his government in Gaul, and 
intending to defer it,^ he told me Itiinself, to the 
1st of June, it has occasioned the revival of those 
suspicions to his disadvantage, which so strongly 
prevailed when you were here". 

If you had an interview" vvitli Pompey (as I 
remember it was your intention) let me know the 
conversation that passed between yon, and what- 
you could discover of his designs : for, though he 
seldom speaks his real sentiments, he lias not arti¬ 
fice .enough to conceal thein>'. As to Ctesar, we 
have frequent, and no very favourable, reports con¬ 
cerning him : however, they are at present nothing 
mure than rumours. Some say he has lost all his 
cavalry ; and I believe this is the truth of the case; 
others, that the seventh legion has been entirely 
defeated, and that he himself is so surrounded by 

I A city in Campania, situatisl upon the sea-ouast; near 
I j which Cicero had a villa. 

j “ Cisalpine Caul was divided into two parts by the river 
I Po; and, accordingly, as the inhabitants were situated 
\ with respect to Italy, either on one side or the other of 
I i that river, they were called (Jitpadani, or Tratmpailani. 
Cnsar had a scheme of putting the latter on the same foot 
with tho municipal towns of Italy ; the chief magistrates 
whereof had a ri.ght of suffrage in tho assemblies of the 
Homan iieople, and were capable of being elected to the 
offlees of the republic. Tills seems to be tlic circuiustanee 
to which Ctclius here alludes ; as Cicero obscurely bints 
at it likewise in one of his letters to Atticiis.—Ad Att. v. 
2; and the remark of Mongault upon that passage. 

" Marccllus, the present consul, distinguish^ hhusoif 
throughout his whole administration by a warm opposition 
I to Ciesar; as he afterwards iictiially made tlie motion of 
I which Ctclius here speaks. He was not, however, so for- 
• Innate as to sneecrd in it, being opposed by his colleague 
j Sulplcius, in eoiijimction with sonic of the tribunes.—llio, 
xli. p. 148. See his cliaractor in rent. " on the Siith letter 
of this book. 

® Pompey was at this time at Tarcntnm, a maritime 
city of Calabria, where Ciecro spent a few days with him 
I in his way to Cilicia, while lie waited the arrival of his 
i lieutenant Pontinbis.—Ad Att. v. li. 

P Cicero in his letters to Atticus often mentions the 
; diffieulty of penetrating into Poiiipey's real designs: but 
j ff Ctclius may bo credited, he was, it seems, one of thost? 
ovcr-relined dissemblers, who, as our,British Horace 
observes, are 

-So very close, they’re bid from none.—P opb. 


the Bellovaoiv, tint be oannot poraibly receive any 
succoara from the main body of Us army. Bat 
this news is not publicly known: on the contrary, 
it is only the whisper of a party which I need not 
name, and who mention it with great caution; 
particularly Domitius', who tells it in your ear 
with a most important air of secrecy. 

A strong report prevailed here that you were 
assassinated upon the road on the 24th of May, 
by Quintus Pompeius*. I heartily cursed the idle 
authors of this alarm: however, it did not give me 
any great disturbance, as I knew Pompeius to be 
then at BaulisS where the ptfijr man is reduced to 
exercise the miserable office of a pilot, to keep 
himself from starving. May you ever be as secure 
from all other dangers as you were from this! 
j Your friend" Plancus is at Ravenna ; and, not¬ 
withstanding the very considerable benefaction he 
has lately received from Csesar’', the man is still 
in distres.s. 

j Your political treatise" is universally read and 
I much admired. Farewell. 

! 

LETTER XXVI. 

To Appius Pulcher. 

I RKeKivp:D your letter at this place* on the 
! 4th of June, by which 1 am informed that you 
: ^ have charged Lucius Clodius with a mes- 

' "' ' ‘ sage to me. 1 am, therefore, waiting for 
j his arrival, that I may hear as early as possible 
whatever he has to say on your part. In the mean 
time, notwithstanding 1 have already by many 
instances convinced you, I hojie, of ray friendship ; 
yet, let me assure you, that 1 shall particularly 
endeavour to show it upon every occasion, by the 
most tender regard for your character. 1 have the 
satisfaction in return to be informed, not only by 
F.ihius and Flaceiis, but particularly by Octavius, 
of the share you allow me. in your esteem. 1 had 
I before, indeed, many reasons for believing I en¬ 
joyed tliat privilege ; hut ehieily by that very agree¬ 
able present of your treatise upon augury, which 
a A most martial and powerful people in Ikdgie tiaul, 
against whoo* Casiar was at this time making war, 

*■ Lneius Is nitius A'.iiobarlms, one of 1'a‘Har’s avowed 
enemies. A partieiilav uoeount will be given of him iu 
tile remarks on the letUa' addressed to him in tills eol- 
leetion. 

* CInintiis Pompeius Rufus was tribune the last year, and 
a principal author of those disturbances wlilch ensueil mam 
tile death of Clodius. , See rewi. •*, p. 307*] At the expi¬ 
ration of bis office, tlierefore, being convieted of tlicso 
misdemeanourB, he was baiiislied from Rome.—^Hiu, xl. 
p. 140. < A city in Cuuipunla. 

u Munatius Plancus Bursa: ofwhumau account has been 
given in rem. ", p. .’)07. Coelius speaks ironically, when ho 
calls him t.'icero’s friend. 

» Sec re.n. on letter 17, book il. 

“ It was drawn up in the form of a dialogue, In which 
the greatest persons of the republic were introduced. From 
the fragments of this work which still remain, it appears 
to liav XtKten a noble performance, and one of his capital 
pieces . .. here all the important questions in politics and 
morality were discassed with the greatest elegance and 
accuracy.'*,—Life of Cicero, p. 136. 

s Bnir .isiiim. This letter was written but a few days 
:il ter last addressed to Appius, which is likewise dated 
from t' < place, where Cicero continued about a fortniglit. 
lie was prevented from embarking sooner, not only as ho 
waited the arrival of his lieutenant Pontinius, but also b.v 
a slight indisposition.—Ad Att.- v. 8. 
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TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


yoa have so affectionately addressed to me^^. No 
testimony shall be wanting on my part, likewise^ 
of the singular friendship I bear you* The truth 
is, you have continually risen in my affection ever 
since you first distinguished me with yours: but 
you are now still more endeared to me from that 
regard 1 entertain for those illustrious persons with 
whom you have formed a family alliance^. For 
Pompey and Brutus, though so distant from each 
other in point of age, have both of them the same 
I high rank in my esteem. I must add, that the 
connexion between us as fellow-members of the 
same sacred college^ especially after the honour¬ 
able applause 1 have lately received from you'*, is 
a very powerful cement of our mutual friendship. 

If 1 should have an interview with Clodius, 
whom 1 shall endeavour to see as soon as possible, 
I shall have occasion to write to you more fully. 
I will at this time, therefore, only farther assure 
you, tliat 1 read with great pleasure that part of 
y<mr letter where you tell me, your single reason 
for (continuing in the jcroviiice is, in order to give 
me a meeting. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVll. 

To Caiua » 

I AM doubtful whether 1 have more reason to 
regret or rejoice that I did not find you, as I 
^ expected, in Athens^. (.)n the one hand, 

if that meeting would have renewed my 

y Tliih trcntisc wa>> ^Iruwii ijj) in viiidieution of the au^i^u- 
ral w.*i4*nc(‘, or the art of foretellevents, from certain 
signs wliioh rrovidenec* was supposed to liave intended as 
intimatioiiH <»f futurity. This seionee Avas generally ex- 
]>loderl l>y * . 1 * ‘i* part (»f their pliilosnphcrs, as having 

no fourulatton m n*asoii or experience : but App’iis was so 
weakly cic»U»h'Us. it seems, as seriously to believe and 
maintain tin* eontrary.—Life of Ciwro. p.;«»». 

* S«*e the latter (‘Jid of rcm. on l(’tter .’t, of this book. 

“ The college of augurs, of wliicli Cioeni and Apphi.s 
were members, eoiisistcd at this time <if tifteiin/i //o<«#, (if 
that term m i\ l>o allowed.) who were all of them persons 
of tin? lii*bt iUstiiietion in Rome. Their ijftiec was t(» 
determine whether tin; oiiumik, wliieh were always eon- 
btilled jnwioii.^ly to the traiisiieting of any laihUe husinoss, 
were favoiirulilo for that jiurposc, or observed in a proptT 
niaiincT. This gavt* them a very considerable authority 
in the eoniiuonweulth; us it was in tludr pow(>r to obstruct 
the most important affairs of the stiite, by deelaring that 
they were unwarranted by the auspices. C’iecro, ab(nit 
two years before the date of the present lett<!r, was elcHjted 
into thi« rolh'ge, hi the place of young OasHiia, wJio 
jierislied (us has already btnni ohstjrved) in the unftn*- 
tunato expedition which his father undertook against the 
l^arthians. 

^ This alludes to the treatise mentioned above, which 
Apftius inserilied to C’ieeru. 

Tho family of ('aius Mommlus was csttvmofl one of 
the most ancient in all lioiiie; being descendcHl, it was 
said, from Miiesthcua, a eoni])ainon of vKneas in his 
oxpeiiithm into Italy. Memmius, having passed through 
' the offices of tribune and prador, ofienid himself as a 
' candidate for tho consulship, in the yt«r of Koine bUfl; 

I and the iniquitous engagiummi into which he entered, in 
order to sccuro his el(jction, affords a very remarlcuhle 
s^ieeimcn. not only of his owm charnetiT, but of the lui- 
pHTulloled degeneracy of tho age in which ho lived. The 
consuls of that year were lIomitiuH A^hioburbus, and 
Appius I'ulchcr, tho person t«) whom the pn?eoding letter, 

1 and scviU'al others in this book, are addressed. It was 
stipulated between these worthy magistrates, and the tw'o 
I associates wlio were joint-cuuididates to succeed them, that 


conceni to to i^iutice« wbidi has been done you, 

1 should have Itid to satoaction, oa to other, of 
being a witness of your supporting it with to 

they should mutually assist each other in their respective 
viewa On the part of the consuls it was agreed, that 
they should promote the election of Mommlus and his 
friond Calvinus, with all their credit and power. These, 
in return, entered into a bond In the penalty of somewhat 
'lj||p-e than 3,000f. by which they obliged themselves to 
l^cure three augura, who should attest, that they were 
present in tho comitia when a law passed to invest these 
(Hinsuls w'itli tlio military command in their provinces. 
The contract farther added, tliat they would also produce 
thriH) iiersonK of consular rank, who fdiouldlikewise depose, 
that they were not only present In the senate, but actually 
in tho number of those who signed a decree, by which the 
usual proconsular appointmentsweregranted to Appius and 
ACnoharlms. Tho truth, however, was, that so far fnnn 
any law or decree of this nature ever having passed, it had 
not even b(}en proposed either to the people or the senate. 

Romanos rcrum dominos, gentemque togatam f 
Extraordinary as this infamous association w^. it is still 
more surjirising that Mcnimius should have had tho front 
publicly to avow it, by iKH^oming himself the informer of 
the whole transaction. Yet so the fact is: and, in com¬ 
pliance with the persuasionH of Pbmpey, he laid open the 
whole of this shameful agreement to the senate. It is 
diHu'iilt to iumgine the motive that could iuduen; Memmius 
to make a diseuveiy which must show him to the world, 
in every vu!W. so completely abandoned. But Pomjiey, 
it is highly probable, instigated him to this resolution, 
with the hope that the rendering public so uiicxamplod a 
violation of all tiiat ought to be held most sacred in 
society, would add strength to those damos which now 
raged in the (‘oininonwealth. f'or most of the historians 
agree, that PomjK'y secretly fomented tho present tumults, 
in order to nuliice the republic to tho necessity of investing 
I him with tlu^ supreme authority. Wliat resolutions were 
' taken in the honate, upon tltis occasion, do not clearly 
I appear: for thoso’^passagi^ in the letters to A tticus wherein' 
i their iwoeecslings in relation to thisadhir seem to bo hinted 
I at. are exlrenudy dark ; and rendered still more obscure 
i by0ie uegligonoc of the transcribers, in blending epistles 
i togctlior of difforent and distant dates. It is certain, 

! however, that Memmius lost his election; some timoafter 
I which, being jiupeachod, and sentenced to banishment, 

! ho n'tired to Athens; whore ho seems to have spent tho 
i romuiudor of his days. He was a man of greater parts 
! than ap)»licanon. and would liave proved an (uccellent 
[ orator, if lie had trusted less to the strength of his natural 
I goiiius: or rather, indeed, if he had not been too indolent 
to improve his faculties of this kind, by an habitual exer¬ 
cise. He was not t(K> lazy, however, to employ them with 
the ladms: in wdiich he was extremely sucx^^sful: parti- 
eular]y'>vith the wife of Marcus LucuUus, brother to tho 
cidebruted Lucius Lucullus, so well known to evory reader 
of the Roman story. He seems, in truth, to have been 
one of that sort of men, who, in the langui^o of Bhak- 
spearc, \H/ormed to make woman/aUe : at least if a poet 
may be supposed no flatterer in the picture ho draws of 
his patron. For Lucretius, who inscribed his poem to 
Memmius, represents Venus, in his invocation to that 
goddess, as having bestowed upon this her favourite, every 
charm that could render him the most graceful imd accom¬ 
plished of tho sons of men 

** Tc sociam studeo scribundis versibiis esse, 

Q.U 08 ego do Konim Natura pangere conor 
Mcnmiiadflc nostro: quam tu, Dea, tempore in onme 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excelloro rebus.** 

** Thy aid. celestial Queen of beauty, bring, 

WliUe Natui^'s laws in vent’rous verso I sing; • 
To Memmius sing: the man by tliee dcsign&l, 

With ov*ry grace and ev’ry art refined. 

To shine tho flmt and fairest of his kind.** 

Glfanli l*rolegom. in Lucret. de Clcnt. Memmia; Ad Att. 
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I most philosophical magnanimity. Upon the whole, 
however, I cannot but lament that I did not see 
you : for the uneasiness I feel at your unmerited 
sufferings is too great to have admitted of much 
increase by that interview; and, in all other re¬ 
spects, it would have added very considerably to 
my pleasure. It is a pleasure, therefore, in which 
1 shall, without scruple, indulge myself the first 
convenient opportunity. In the mean time, mo 
much of the purpose of my intended visit as may 
be explained, and, I should hope, settled too, in a 
letter 1 will now lay before you. The favour I am 
going to request, though of little consequence to 
you, is of much importance to me : however, ere I 
enter upon the subject, let me previously assure 
you, that I do not desire you to comply with my 
inclinations any farther than it shall be agreeable 
to your own. 1 must inform you, then, in the 
first place, that I am most intimately united with 
Patro, the Epicurean, in every article I mean 
except his philosophy : for there, indeed, we are at 
a great distance. 1 received the first marks of his 
esteem so long ago as when he distinguished him¬ 
self at Rome by his singular attachment to you and 
your family ; and in the cause which he lately 
gained in our courts, I was a principal advocate 
both for him and his associates. I must add, that 
he was recommended to me by my very worthy 
friend^ Phmdrus; a man whom, long before I be¬ 
came acquainted with PhiloS, and indeed from my 
childhood, I always highly valued. The first quality 
that recommended him to my esteem was his 
philosophical abilities; as I afterwards had reason 
to admire him for his moral and social virtues. 
Before I left Rome, 1 received a letter from Pnt.ro 
requesting me, in the first place, to interiiedc with ^ 
you to be reconciled to him ; and in tlie next, tliut i 
you would make him a grant of an old ruinous 
edifice which belongs, it seems, to the college of 
Epicurus'*. I forbore writing to you, however, 
upon this subject, as being unwilling to interApt 
you in th e de sign which I tlien thought you enter- 

iv. Ill; Suet. In Vit. Aug. 40; Virgil, .ffin. i. iUG ; lie Clar. 
Ornt. 70; Ad Att. 1. 18; Luerct. i. a.",. 

•* Cicero took Athens in his way to Cilicia: and lilemmiiis 
left that city the day before his arrival. Mamitius supposes 
that he withdrew on purpose to avoid our autlior. with 
whom, ho imagines, Memmius was disgusted for not having 
given him his assistance at Iiis trial. But this is merely 
conjecture; and has so much the less foundation, as tliere 
is not the least liint of this kind in the letter to Atticus, 
wherein Cicero aojuaints him with the clrcumstonoo of 
his not meeting with Memmius.—Ad Att. v. 10. 

r It is by no moans certain upon what occasion Memmius 
was banished. The principal commentators, indiwd, are 
of opinion, that it was in consequence of a prosecution 
that was commenced against him for those corrupt 
practices mentiened in the first remark on tliis letter. 
But it seems to appear from Cicero's epistles to his brother, 
cither that Memmius and Ids associates were all ucqiiittod 
! of that impeachment, or that tlicir several prosecutions 
were dropped.—Ad Quint. J-'rnt. iii. 2, .8. II. 

I l*hiedru8, it is supposed, was tlie predecessor of Pqtro 
in the Epicurean college. 

K Cicero, in another piu't of his writings, mentions an 
Academic philosopher of this name, whose lectures he 
attended. If tl»e same person be meant in both places, as 
indeed is highly probablo, Mr. Boss is undoubtedly riglit 
in oharging tlie learned Manutius with a mistake, in 
imagining Philo A have been an Epicurean, and prede¬ 
cessor to Phiedrus. 

1 •> Memmius had obtained a grant of this edifice from tho 

Athenians, in order to build a house for bis own use. 


tained, of building upon that spot. But I now | 
comply with his solicitation, as he has assured roe, | 
since roy arrival in Athens, that it is the general 
opinion of your friends, that you have totally laid j 
aside this scheme. Should this prove to be the 
real case, and your particular interest should no ' 
longer interfere, let roe prevail with you to grant 
his petition. And if you should have taken any 
little prejudice against my friend by the ill offices 
of his countrymen, (whose capricious tempers I am 
well acquainted with,) I entreat you to renounce 
your resentment, not only for iny sake, but in j 
compliance also with the suggestions of your own j 
generous nature. Shall I freely pwn to you my 
real sentiments To confess the truth, then, there 
does not appear any just reason either for his being 
so earnest in pressing this affair of the edifice, or 
for your persisting in your refusal. This, at least, 
is most evident, that it is much more suitable to a 
man of his character than of yours, to be obstinate 
in trifles. You are well apprised, I know, of the 
plea which Patro alleges, to justify his warmth 
upon this occasion. I need not mention, there¬ 
fore, that he urges the honour and reverence which 
is due to the lust injunctions of Epicurus'; the 
jjarticular regard he owes to the earnest request of 
Phicdrus, together with that veneration which 
ought to be paid to a mansion impressed with 
the footsteps of so many celebrated philosophers. 
One cannot, indeed, condemn liis zeal in this in¬ 
stance, without deriding, at the same time, the 
whole system of bis philosophy. But neitlier you 
nor I are such enemies to those of his sect as not 
to be inclined to pardon an enthusiasm of this sort, 
especially as it is a prejudice (if it be a prejudice) 
that arises from the weakness, nut the wickedness, 
of his heart. But I must not forget to mention 
another inducement which engaged me to apply 
to you in his favour. I wilt introduce it by assuring 
you that I look upon Atticus as my brother: and 
indeed there is no man wlio has a more cousider- 
able share of my heart, or from whose friendship 
I derive greater satisfaction i. It is in pursuance 
of his most earnest entreaty, as well as of Patro’s, 
that 1 make the present application. .\nd though 
Atticus is by no means of a temper to be importu¬ 
nate, nor has any ambitious purposes of his own 
to gratify ; yet he has desired me, with all the 
ardour imaginable, to exert my utmost interest 
with you in this afiair. Not that he is influenced 
by his particular attachment to this sect, for he has 
too muchlearning,as well as judgment, to be a bigot 
to their unphilosophical tenets: but be is swayed 
entirely by his friendship for Patro, and the esteem 
he entertained for his predecessor in this college, 
the worthy Phmdrus. lie is persuaded that my 
influence with you is so great, that the slightest 

i “ Diogenes Laertius hatli preserved, in his life of 
Epicurus, tile will of that great philosopher. In tho first 
article, the schools and gardens, and everything belonging 
to them, are qntailed upon his successors in that sect of 
philosophy, which should ho called after his name.”— 
Boss. 

J The friendship which subsisted bolweon Cicero and 
Atticus is BO well known, even to the most common reader, 
that it would he impertinent to make it the subject of a 
note; as it would bo foreign to the purpose of these re¬ 
marks, to enter into tlie character of that celebrated 
Boman, who is only mentioned Incidentally in this place, 
and bears no part in the correspondence contained in tho 
present colicetion. 
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intimation from me would prevail with you to re¬ 
linquish your -right to this edifice, even though 
you had intended to make use of it for your own 
purposes. If he should hear, therefore, that not¬ 
withstanding you have no such design, 1 have, 
nevertheless, proved unsuccessful in my applica¬ 
tion j he will have a worse opinion of my friendship 
than of yours, and imagine 1 did not sufficiently 
enforce his request. 1 entreat you then to signify 
to your agents at Athens your consent to the 
repeal of the decree »of the Areopagites'*, which 
has been made in relation to this structure. Never¬ 
theless, I will end as I began, and again assure 
yon, that although nothing will be more acceptable 
to me than your compliance in the present in¬ 
stance, yet 1 press it no farther than as it may 
coincide with your own inclinations. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVIll. 

To Marcus Cailius^. 

Coui.n you seriously then imagine, my friend, 
that I commissioned you to send me the idle news 
A V 702 town ; matches of gladiators, ad¬ 

journments of causes, robberies, and the 
rest of those uninteresting occurrenties which no 
one ventures to mention to me, even when 1 am in 
the midst of them at Rome ? Far other are the 
accounts which I expect from your hand, as I 
know not any man who.se judgment in politics I 
have more reason to value. 1 should esteem it a 
misemployment of your talents, even were you to 
transmit to me those more important transactions 
that daily arise in the republic!, unless they should 
happen to relate immediately to myself. There are 
other less penetrating politicians who will send me 
intelligence of this sort, and 1 shall be abundantly 
supplied with it likewise by common fame. In 
short, it is not an account either of what has lately 
been transacted, or is in present agitation, that I 
require in your letters : I expect, as from one whose 
discernment is capable of looking far into futurity, 
your opinion of what is likely to happen. Thus, 
by seeing a ]>lan, as it were, of the republic, 1 shall 
be enabled to judge what kind of structure will 
probably arise. Hitherto, however, I have no 
rca.son to charge you with having been negligent in 
communicating to me your prophetic conjectures. 
For the events which have lately happened in the 
commonwealth were much beyond any man’s^ne- 
tration: I am sure, at least, they were beyond 
mine. 

I passed several days with Pompey in conver¬ 
sation upon public affairs ; but it is neither prudent 
nor possible to give you the particulars in a letter. 
In general, however, I will assure you, that he is 
animated with the most patriot sentiments", and is 

■■ The Arciqiagites wore magistrates who pro'^ided in the 
supreme cscuncii and court of judicature at Atlums, called 
the Areopagus. 

• This latter, as well as the preceding one, wag written 
from Athens, and is on answer to the 25th of this book. 

•" Isoe rent, e on letter 25 of this book. 

o Cicero so often changed his opinion, nr, at least, his 
lauguiige, in regard to I'ompoy, th.at it is diflicult to deter¬ 
mine what his true sentiments of him were. It is pro¬ 
bable, however, that he here speaks the dictates of liis 
real thoughts, nut only as he gives the same ueoouiit to 
Atticus, but beoimse Pompey received him with particular 


prudently prepared as well as resolutely determined 
to act as the interest of the republic shall require. 
I would advise you, therefore, wholly to attach 
yourself to him ; and, believe me, be will rejoice 
to embrace you as his friend. He now, indeed, 
entertains the same opinion both with you and my¬ 
self, of the good and ill intentions of the different 
parties in the republic. 

I have spent these last ten days at Athens, from 
whence I am this moment setting out. During 
my continuance in this city, I have frequently en¬ 
joyed the company of our friend Gallus Caninius". 

1 recommend all my affairs to your care and 
protection, but particularly (what indeed is my 
principal concern) that my residence in the province 
may not be proloiigedJ’. I will not prescribe the 
methods you should employ for that purpose, as 
you are the most competent judge by what means 
and by whose intervention it may be best effected. 
Farewell. 

July the Cth. 


LETTER XXIX. 

Marcus Cailins'i to Cicero, 

Yes, my friend, Messala" is most certainly ac¬ 
quitted, and a(!quitted, too, not only by a majority 
A u 702 orders" which compose the 

bench of judges, but by every individual 
member of each respective class. I give you this 

civility; a cireunibtance which seemfi at all timet) to have 
hud II very conbiderablo Influence upon Clcero'e judgment, 
concerning the charactenf and.deidgna of men —Ad Att. v. 
fi, 7. 

” It appears, hy the fifth letter of the preceding booh, 
that when Pompey was exhibiting his cntertuinmcntH at 
the o|M?ning of hiaetdebrated theatre, Cicero wa» engaged 
in the defence of ono Gallus ('aninhis. ManutiuH con> 
jectures, that this is the sumo i>crson who. In coiiHcquenco 
of that impeachment, was now, he supposes, on exile at 
Athens. 

V The succession to the several provinf»<?s was usually 
annual. As ('jcej*o entered upon his gitvernment much 
against his inclinations, he was extremely uneasy, lest, by 
any accidenhil circuinstanccM of the republic, he should 
bo continued in it beyond tlie expiration of his year. The 
province was a sesmo by no means suitable to his temper 
or talents: and lie was impatient to return to the forum, 
and the Hcriate, where he imagined he could shine with a 
much more advantageous lustre. Ills conduct, however, 
was in no part of his life so unquestionably laudable, as 
in his administration of Cilicia, as will upiiear, perhaps, 
from the retiiiirhs on tiie following book.—Ad .Att. v. 10. lA. 

H It seems probable, from one of the epistle to Atticus, 
that Cieeni received this letter at Gyarus, a little island 
in the u-Kgoiui sea, at which he touched in his voyage to 
Cilicia.—Ad Att. v. 12. 

Marcus Valerius Messala was consul in the year of 
Itome The corrupt measures which lie, iis well as 
tlie rest of those who were joint-candidates witli him, 
pursued, in order to secure their election, were so extra- 
vagantly pitifuse, as to occasion the interest of money to 
advance to double the usual rate. It was for thoho illegal 
practices that he was this year brought upon his trial.— 
Ad Att iv. 15. 

• Tlie bench of judges, by a late regulation of Pompey, 
was composed of senators, knights, and certain ofticH^rs 
always chosen from among the plebeians, culled IVihunt 
eerariiy who, in modem language, might, perhaps, bo 
styled auditC'rs of the treasury. These judges (sfimewhat 
in the nature of our juries) were divided into three chisscs, 
agreeably to thuir resi>cctive orders, and gave Uicir verdict 
by ballots. 
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aa’a fact ’within my own knowledge, for I was pre¬ 
sent when their verdict was delivered. You must 
not imagine, however, that the world is convinced 
. of his innocence: on the contrary, never was there 
an event more unexpected, or which raised so uni¬ 
versal an indignation. For my own part, even 
with all my prejudices in his favour, I was under 
the utmost astonishment when I heard him pro¬ 
nounced not guilty ; and indeed it was a-circum- 
stance I so little expected, that I was actually 
preparing to condole with him on the reverse. 
What must have been the surprise, then, of others 
less biassed in his behalf! The whole assembly, 
in truth, warmly exclaimed against the judges, and 
very strongly intimated, .that they looked upon 
them as guilty of the most insufferable corruption. 
My friend, in the mean time, is in much greater 
danger than be was before, as he will now most 
assuredly be indicted on the Licinian law ‘. I must 
not forget to add, that the day after his trial, his 
advocate Hortensius" apjjeared in Curio’s theatre*, 
with a view, as I suppose, of receiving the general 
congratulations. But he no sooner entered than, lo ! 

“ The hiss contemptuous, and indignant roar. 

With thunder iiarsh the rending concave tore." 

This circumstance is so much the more observable, 
as Hortensius has passed on to a good old age 
without ever having before been thus insulted. 
But it broke out upon him with so much violence 
in the present instance, that it might well suffice 
for a whole life ; as I am persuaded, indeed, it 
occasioned him heactily to repent of the victory he 
had obtained. 

1 have no political news to send you. Marcellus 
has dropped the design'*, upon which he was lately 
so intent; but not so much from indolence, I 
believe, as prudence. It is wholly uncertain who 
will be our succeeding consuls. As to my own 
pursuits, there are two competitors with me for 
the sdileship; the one really is, and the other 
would fain be thought, a man of quality. In short, 
Marcus Octavius’' and Caius llirrus’’ ore candi- 

' The author of this law was M. I.iciniiis Crassus, when 
ho was consul with Hompi^y, A. ii. 6'UI). It was called IH 
Sodalitiit, by which Hccins to have been understood .-ui 
unlawful making of parties at cleetioiis.—Konnett, Itoin. 
Antiq., p. 177. 

u Ilortensius was uncle to Mossahi, and the only orator 
of this age wliose eloquence shsid in any degree of com¬ 
petition with Cicero’a—See hook vi., letter 8, rem. K. 

* This theatre was erected by rnrio on occasion of those 
gsimes which he exhibited in hnnmir cif liis father’s memory. 
—See rem. >* on letter 10 of this book. 

CoeliiiB in tliis instuiu« was not so liappy In his con¬ 
jectures, ns (Icoro represents him in tlie forugohig letter. 
For Marcellus bad not dropped the design to which Coelius 
here alludes; as appears, not only from tlie autliority 
cited in rem. ”, p. 380, but also from one of his own sub¬ 
sequent epistles. See the 7th letter of the following book. 

s No particular account can be given of the person here 
mentioned. It is certain, however, he was not tho same 
Octavius who was father of Augustus Caesar. For it 
appears by the epistles to Atticus that tho latter was 
governor of Miieednnia long before the time when this 
letter was written, and consequently could not now be a 
candidate for the otHee of aedilo, 

y Uirrus was a warm partisan of I’ompey; bnt if Cieoro, 
who was his declared onomy, may he credited, ho was of a 
character more likely to prejudice than advance any cause 
he should espouse, for he represents him os an empty 
conceited coxcomb, who had tlic mortification to stand 
unrivalled In tho good opinion he entertained of his own 


dates with me for that office*. I mention this, as 
I know your contempt for the latter will raise 
your impatience to be informed of the event of 
this election. I entreat you, as soon as you shall 
hear that I am chosen, to give proper directions 
about the panthers*; and, in the mean time, that 
you would endeavour to procure the sum of money 
which is due to me on the bond of Sittius. 

I sent my hrst collection of domestic news by 
Lucius Castrinins Fmtus, and I have given the 
subsequent part to the bearer of this letter. Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XXX. 

From the same. 

Own the truth, my friend : have I not verified 
what I could not persuade you to believe when you 
A u 702 d"d written to you as fre¬ 
quently as I promised ? 1 am sure, at 

least, if all my letters have reached your hands, 
you must acknowledge that 1 have been a more 
punctual correspondent than yourself. I am the 
more regular in my commerce of this kind, as it is 
the only method I have of amusing those few vacant 
hours 1 can steal from business, and which 1 used 
to take so much pleasure in passing with you. 1 
greatly, indeed, lament your absence, and look 
u|>on it not only us having reduced me, but all 
Rome in general, to a state of total solitude. 
When you were within my reach, I was careless 
enough to let whole days slip by me without seeing 
you : but now you are absent, I am every moment 
regretting the loss of your company. Tlianks to 
luy noble competitor, Hirrus, for giving’ me an 
additional reason thus frequently to wish for you. 
It would afibrd you high diversion, in truth, to 
observe with what a ridiculous awkwardness this 
formidable rival of yours *> endeavours to conceal 
his mortification, in finding that my interest in 
the approaching election' is much stronger than 
his own. Believe me, however, it is more for your 
gratification than mine that I am desirous you 
may soon receive such an account.of his success 
in this pursuit as 1 know you wish. For, as to 

merit oml iin|>(irtane<*. ** O IHi! (bays ho, ctpeaking of 
IlirruH in a letter to hi» bmthcr) O Dii! quani iiiuptuH; 
quani sc ipse ainans sine rival!!” Yet a time came when 
Cicero did not scruple to court the friendship of this man, 
who^ he HO mucii affected to dospiso; and when he 
making interest to obtain the honour of a triumph for hla 
exploits in Cilicia, we tiiul him applying to Atticus for 
liiH good oiKecs, in order to close the breach between 
Jiirnis and himHolf. Cicer(» seems, indeed, uiHin many 
occasions, to have recollected too late, that in popular 
governments, a man wlio is not superior to the ambition 
and interests of the world, can scarcely make a con* 
temptiblc enemy.—Ad Quint Frat iii. 8; Ad Att. vii. 1. 

> The fcdiles wore of two kinds, plebeian and ounile; 
and it was the latter ofKee that Ccelius was at this time 
soliciting. They hsid tlie care of tlie tc^mples, theatres, and 
other public structures; they were the judges, likewise, in 
all causes relative to the selling or exchanging estates.— 
Jlosin. Aiitiq. 

It was customary for the o^diles to entertain thopoople 
with public allows twice, during their ofiice. The principal 
I>art of th<»io entertainments consisted in combats of wild 
betwts of the most uncommon kind.—Manutius. 

1* Mirrus stood in competition with Cicero for tho office 
of augur, when tho latter was chosen. 

Soo tho preceding letter. 
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myself, his disappointment may possibly prove a 
means of my being chosen in conjunction with a 
colleagne, whose superior finances will draw me, I 
fear, into much inconvenient expense. But, how¬ 
ever that may be, I shall rejoice if Hirrus should 
be thrown out, as it will supply us with an inex¬ 
haustible fund of mirth. And this appears likely 
enough to prove the case; for the disgust which 
the people have conceived against the other candi¬ 
date, Marcus Octavius, does not seem to have any 
great effect in lessening their many objections to 
Hirrus. 

As to what concerns the behaviour of Philotimus, 
in relation to Milo’s estateI have endeavoured 
that he shall act in such a manner as to give full 
satisfaction to Milo and his friends, and at the 
same time clear yoiu" character from all imputation. 

And now 1 have a favour to beg in my turn : 
let me entreat you, when your leisure shall permit 
(as 1 hojie it soon will), to give me an instance of 
your regard, by inscribing to me some of your 
literary performances. You will wonder, perhaps, 
at the oddness of this request; bnt 1 am very de¬ 
sirous, 1 confess, that posterity should see, among 
the many ingenious monuments you have erectr^d 
to friendship, some memorial likewise of the amity 
which subsisted between us. You, who possess the 
whole circle of science, will best judge what would 
be the most proper subject for this purpose ; but I 
should be glad it might be of a kind that will take 
in the greatest number of readers, and at the same 
time bear a proper relation to my own studies and 
character. Farewell. 


LETTER, XXXI. 

To Appius PulehcT. 

I ARRivun at Tralles' on the 27tli of July, 
where 1 found Lucilius waiting for me with your 
A V 7 iy> which he delivered, togetlier with 

your message. You could not have em¬ 
ployed upon this occasion a more friendly hand, or 
one who is better qualified to give me light into 
those affairs concerning wliicli I was so desirous of 
being informed. Accordingly I listened to his 
account with great attention, ns 1 read your letter 
with much pleasure. I will not remind you of the 
numerous good offices which have passed between 

•* Milo having bci-n siaitenvcd to bunishraunt, (see rent. 
ji. his estate was solrt for the benefit of lies creditors. 
I'hilotimuH, a frecdiiian of Cicero, bought this cstuto, in 
partnersliii) with sonio otiiors, at an undcrvniuc. ft wus 
thougiit strange that Cicero shonid softer Phiiotimus, wiio 
acted as a sort of steward in his family, to engage in o 
purchase of tliis kind, whieli was always looked upon ns 
oiiiotiH, and was pnrticithiriy so in the present case: fur 
Cicero had received great obiigationa from Miio. Acconl • 
ingly the iattor compiainod of it, in tiio ietters he wrote to 
his friends at Home. This alarmed Ciia-ro for bis reputa¬ 
tion, and he seems to have written to Cicliiis, as ho did to 
sevorai others of liis correspondents, to accommodate tliis 
affair in tlie way that would bo most to his honour. It 
was not easy, iiowever, entirely to vindicate him upon this 
article: for though ho pleaded in liis j iistitication an intent 
of serving Milo, yet it appears very evidently, from his 
letters to Atticus uiion this snbjeot, that he shared with 
Philotiiiiiis in the advantages of the pnrehase,—Asoon. in 
Orat pro Mil.; Ad Att. v. 8. vi. 4,6. Bee also Along. Rfm. 
stir Ics I.ot. k Att. vol. ill. p. 48. 
e A city in Asia Alinor. 


US; since that part of my last, you tell me, though 
extremely agreeable to you, was by no means neces¬ 
sary. 1 entirely agree with you, iudeed, that a welL 
confirmed friendship needs not to be animated with 
any memorials of this nature. You must allow me, 
however, to return those acknowledgments 1 so 
justly owe you, for the obliging precautions which 
I find by your letter you have taken, in order to 
ease me in the future functions of my government. 
Higlfly acceptable to me as these your generous 
services are, can I fail of being desirous to con¬ 
vince both you and the world that 1 am most 
warmly your friend ? If there be any who pretend 
to doubt of this truth, it is rather because they wish 
it otherwise, than because it is not sufficiently evi¬ 
dent. If they do not yet perceive it, however, they 
certainly shall; as we are neither of us so obscure 
that our actions can pass unregarded; and the proofs 
1 pur))ose to give will be too conspicuous not to 
force themselves upon their observation. But I 
will not indulge myself any farther on this subject, 
choosing to refer you to my actions rather than my 
professions. 

As I find the route 1 proposed to take has raised 
some doubt in you whether you shall be able to 
give me a meeting, 1 think it necessary to explain 
that matter. In the conversation which 1 had with 
your freedman, I’lianias, at Brundisium, I told him 
I would land m any part of the province that should 
be most convenient to you. Accordingly he men¬ 
tioned Sida, as being the port, he said, where you 
intended to embark. It was my resolution, there¬ 
fore, to liave sailed tliitker; but meeting afterwards 
with our friend Clodius at Corcyru', he dissuaded 
me from that design, assuring me that you would 
lie at Laodicea on my arrival. I should have pre¬ 
ferred the former, as being much the nearest port, 
and indeed the most agreeable to me, especially as 
1 imagined it would be so to you. But you have 
since, it seems, altered your plan, and therefore 
you now can best settle the measures for our inter¬ 
view. As for myself, I propose to be at Laodiceaa 
about the first of August, where I shall continue a 
few days, in order to get my bills exchanged. From 
thence I intend to go to the army ; so that I hope 
I to reach Icoiiium*' towards the Ifith of the same 
I month. But if any accident should prevent or 
retard these designs, (as, indeed, I am at present 
fur distant both from the places and the purposes 
of my destination,) 1 will take care to give you as 
frequent and as expeditious notice as possible of 
the several times and stages of my journey. I 
neither ought, nor in truth desire, to lay you under 
any difficulties : however, if it might be effected 
without inconvenience to yourself, it seems greatly 
for our mutual interest that we should have a con¬ 
ference before you leave the province. Nevertheless, 
if any disappointment should obstruct our interview, 
you may still rely upon my best services, and with 
tlie same security as if we had met. In the mean 
while I shall forbear to enter upon the subject of 
our affairs by letter till I despair of talking them 
over with you in person. 

t An islonil in the Ionian sea, at which Cicero timi.heil 
in his voyago to Cilicia. It is now calloci Cor/uu, and 
lielongs til the ropublio of Venioo. 

g A city in Phrygia, situated on tlie river Lyons. 

i* A principal city in the province of Cilicia. It still sub¬ 
sists under the name of Cagni, and belongs to the Turkish 
dominions. 
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I spent the three days I continued at Ephesus' 
with ScRVolai. But though wc entered very freely 
into conversation, he did not mention the least 
word of your having desired him to take upon him¬ 
self the government of the province during the 
interval between your leaving it and my arrival. 
I wish, however, it had been in his power (for I 
cannot persuade myself it was not in his inclina¬ 
tion) to have complied with your request. Fare¬ 
well. * 


LETTER XXXIl. 

Marcus Ccelius to Cicero. 

^ You are certainly to be envied, who have every 
day some new wonder to enjoy ; as your admira- 
A. u 702 receives constant supplies in the 

accounts of those strange events that 
happen amongst us. Thus, with what astonishment 
will you hear that Messala ■<, after having been 
acquitted of his first impeachment, was condemned 
on a second; that Marcellus ‘ is chosen consul; 
that Calidius"*, after having lost his election, was 
immediately impeached by the two Galli; and that 
Dolabella" is appointed one of the quindecinivirs"! 
In one article, however, you are a loser by your 
absence; as it deprived yon of a most diverting 
spectacle in the rueful countenance which Lentu- 
lus r exhibited when he found himself disajtpointed 

t A very oolcbratod city iu lunia, situated nut fur from 
Smyrna. 

J He was probably either quscstor, or lieutenant, to 
Appius. 

•• IIe|was cousin to the present consul, Marcus Marcellus. 
The reader will find an account of him in the fur ther pro¬ 
gress of these remarks. 

1 In the text be is called Marcus Claudius: hut Manutius 
and Corrudus both agree in the reading here adopted, 
which is likewise confirmed by I’ighius. He was competitor 
for the consulate with Marcellus, mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding note. The wonder, therefore, in these two instuuces, 
was, (as Mr. Ross observes,) that Mureelliis should be 
ebosen consul, who was an avowed enemy to Ca-sar; while 
Calidius, though supported by the Cwsurian party, lost his 
election. 

“ Calidius was one of the most agreeable orators of hts 
age, as Cicero, who has drawn his character at large, 
informs us. His sentiments were winceivi d with uncom- 
nion delicacy, as they were delivered in the most com^ct, 
perspicuous, and elegant expression. His words were so 
happily combined together, and accorded with each other 
in such a well-adjusted arrangement, that Cicero, by a 
very strong image, compares his style to a pieco of beau¬ 
tiful inhiid-work. Ills metaphors were so justly imagined 
and so proiicrly introduced, that they rather seemed to 
arise spontaneously out of his subject, than to have been 
transplanted from/i foreign soil, H is periods, at the same 
time, were exquisitely musical. They did not, however, 
lull the oar with one uniform cadence; but were artfully 
diversified with all the various modulations of the must 
skilful harmony. In sliort, if to instruct and to please had 
been the single excellences of an orator, Calidius would have 
merited the first rank in the Roman forum. But he forgot 
that the principal businossof bis profession was to animate 
and to inflame.—Cic. de Clar. Hrat. 274. 

a A particular account will be given of him in the notes 
on the following book. 

O They were the presiding magistrates at the Apol- 
linorian and secular games, and entrusted likewise with 
the care of the Sibylline oracles. See Itoss on this epistle. 

P Thcwc is some variation amongst the BIBS, in the read¬ 
ing of this name. The best commentators, however, sup¬ 
pose, that this peidun is the same who was advanced to the 
oonsuiship two years after the date of this letter; that is. 


of his election. It was an event for which he was 
so little prepared, that he entered the held in all 
ihe gay confidence of victory ; whilst his competitor 
Dolabella, on the contrary, was so diffident of suc¬ 
cess, that if our friends of the equestrian order had 
not been too wise to have suffered him, he would 
have tamely retreated without the least contest. 
But as much disposed as you may be to wonder at 
our transactions, you will not be surprised, I dure 
say, when I inform you that Servius, the tribune 
elect, has been tried and convicted: and that Curios 
is a candidate to succeed him. This last circum¬ 
stance greatly alarms those who are unacquainted 
with the real good qualities of Curio’s heart. 1 
hope, and indeed believe, he will act agreeably to 
his professions, and join with the senate in sup¬ 
porting the friends of the republic. I am sure, at 
least, he is full of these designs at present; in 
which Ceesar’s conduct has been the principal 
occasion of engaging him. For Csesar, though he 
spares no pains or expense to gain over even the 
lowest of the people to his interest', has thought 
fit to treat Curio with singular contempt. The 
latter has behaved with so much temper upon this 
occasion, that he, who never acted with artifice in 
all his life”, is suspected to have dissembled his 
resentment in order the more effectually to defeat 
the schemes of those who oppose his election ; I 
mean the Lselii and the Antonii, together with the 
rest of that wonderful party. 

I have been so much engaged by the difficulties 
which have retarded the several elections, that I 
could not find leisure to write to you sooner : and, 
indeed, as 1 every day expected they would be 
determined, I waited their conclusion that 1 might 
give you at once an account of the whole. But it 
is now the first of August, and they are not yet 
over, the elections of prwtors having met with 
some unexpected delays. As to that in which I 
am candidate, 1 can give you no account which 
way it is likely to be decided ; only it is generally 
thought that llirrus will not be chosen. This is 
collected from the fate that has attended Vinici- 
anus, who was a candidate for the office of plebeian 
oedile'. That foolish project of his for the nomina¬ 
tion of a dictator" (which we formerly, you may 

in the year of Itomc 7'M. It apijcars ho was a armjxjtitor 
with Tiolabella for the oCico of quiudueiiitvir. 

•1 Soo rent. J, ji. ;i7a. 

r 'J'he account which Dion t^usBins gives of f!a!sar,cxiw!tly 
cnrrcspondB witli what CieliiiH here ussertB. For it appears, 
from this historian, that rmsiir, when he could not by 
direct moans secure the master in his interest, insinuated 
himself by proper appliciatiuns into the good graces of the 
favourite slave: and, by condcHcensions of this political 
kind, he gained over many persons of principal rank in 
Itomc.—Dio, xl. p. 149. 

• If Curio did not act with nrtifloe In the presrmt in- 
stanw, (of which, however, then* is groat reason to doubt,) 
it is certain, at least, that ho was far from being so inca¬ 
pable of assiuning that character, as Oiellus here represents 
him. (In the contrary, it appears by the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of the ancient historians, that he secretly favoured 
the cause of Ciesar, long before he avowed his party. And 
Dion Cassias, in particular, assures us, that Curio, at the 
same time that he pretended to act in concert with the 
enemies of Osar, was only gaining their confidence, in 
order to betray them.—^Vcll. I'at. il. 48; Dio, xl. p. 149. 

‘ The plebeian tcdiles were chosen out of the commons, 
and were, in some respects, a sort of coadjutors to tlie 
tribunes. 

a The dictator was a magistrate invested with supreme 
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remember, exposed to so much ridicule,) suddenly 
turned the election against him ; and the people 
expressed the loudest acclamations of joy at his 
repulse : at the same time, Uirrus was universally 
called upon by the populace to give up his preten¬ 
sions at the ensuing election. 1 hope, therefore, 
you will very soon hear that this affair is determined 
in the manner you wish with respect to me, and 
which you scarc.e dare promise yourself’, I know, 
with regard to Hirrus. 

As to the state of the commonwealth, we begin 
to give up all expectation that the face (S public 
affairs will be changed. However, at a meeting of 
the senate, holden on the 22d of the last month in 
the temple of Apollo, upon a debate relating to the 
payment of the forces commanded by Pompey", 
mention was made of that legion, which, as appeared 
by his accounts, had been lent to Cmsar: and he 
was asked, of what number of men it consisted, 
and for what purposes it was borrowed. In short, 
Pompey wjis pushed so strongly upon this article, 
that he fbund himself under a necessity of pro¬ 
mising to recal this legion out of Gaul; but he 
added at the same time, that the clamours of bis 
enemies should not force him to take this step too 
precipitately. It was afterwards moved, that the 
question might be put concerning tlie election of a 
successor to Cmsar. Accordingly the senate came 
to a resolution that Pompey (who was jnst going 
to the army at Ariminum’, and is now actually 
set out for that fiurpose,) should be ordered to 
return to Rome with all expedition, that the affair 
relating to a general election of new governors for 
all the provinces might be debated in his presence. 
This point, I imagine, will be brought before the 
senate on the 13th of this month ; when, if no 
infamous obstacles should be thrown in the way by 
the tribunesr, the house will certainly come to 
some resolution: fur Pompey, in the course of the 
debate, let fall an intimation that he “ thought 
every man owed obedience to the authority of that 
assembly.” However, 1 am impatient to heat what 
Paulus, the senior consul elect, will say when he 
delivers his opinion upon this question, 
and iibsulutc power; but was never vix'atcd unless on 
eiiiergencies of great and sudden danger, which required 
the exertion of an extraordinary autiiority. Accordingly, 
it was on occasion of tile disturbances that happened at 
Ttoine in the year 70 d, [see rc/a. v, p, .qae, and rem. s, p. 
3117,J tluit some of the friends and flatterers of Pompey 
proposed him fur this t>iiiee. Vinicianus and Hirrus were 
tiie principal promoters of tliis seliemo: but it was so 
unacceptable to tbo people in general, that this single 
cireuiiistaiico, it appears, turned the cicetiun against tlie 
former; and, ijrobably, was the cliief reason that the 
latter wiw likewise disapjsunted of the ssdilesliip. Bee 
letter 2H of tliis book, p. 393 ; Ad Q.aint. Prat. ill. 9. 

V Uecauso Ilirnis was supported by Pompey. 

w Pompey, though ho remained in Homo, was at this 
time governor of Spain: which had been continiusi to him 
for four years at the end of his laic consulship. It was the 
payment of liis troops in that provinco, which was under 
the consideration of the senate.—Pint, in Vit. Pomp. 

X How culled Jihuini, situated upon the Rubicon; a 
river which divided Italy from tlmt part of the’ Roman 
province called Cisalpine Oaut. The army hero mentioned, 
is supposed to he part of those four legions which were 
decreed to Pompey for the support of his government in 
Bimin.—Piut, Ibid. 

y Some of the tribunes, together with Suipicius, one of 
the prosrait consuls, were wholly In Caesar's interest.— 
They thought, or pretended to think, tliat it was highly 
unjust to divest Ciesar of his government, before the time 


I repeat my former request ia relation to the 
money due to me on the bond of Sittiua ; and I do 
BO that you may see it is an article in which 1 am 
greatly interested. I must again likewise entreat 
you to employ the Cybiratm*, in order to procure 
me some panthers. 1 have only to add, that we 
have received certain accounts of the death of 
Ptolemy *. Let me know, therefore, what measures 
you would advise me to take upon this, occasion ; 
in what condition he has left his king'dom; and 
in whose hands the administration is placed.— 
Farewell. 

August tlie first. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

From the same. 

How far you may be alarmed at the invasion* 
which threatens your province and the neighbour- 
A II 7b2 countries, I know not; but for myself, 
'1 confea.s, I am extremely anxious for the 
consequence. Could we contrive indeed that the 
enemy’s forces should be only in proportion to the 
number of yours, and just sufficient to entitle you 
to the honour of a triumph’, there could not be a 
more desirable circumstance. Rut the misfortune 
is, if the Parthians should make any attempt, I 
well know it will be a very powerful one : and I 
am sensible, at the same time, that you arc so little 
in a condition to oppose tbeir march, that you have 
scarce troops to defend a single defile. But the 
world in general will not be so reasonable as to 
make the proper allowances for this circumstance. 
On the contrary, it is expected from a man in your 
station, that he should be prepared for every occur¬ 
rence that may arise, without once considering 
whether he is furnished with'the necessary supplies 
for that purpose. I am still the more uneasy upon 
your account, as I foresee the contests concerning 
affairs in Gaul will retard the nomination of your 
successor : and though I dare say you have already 
had this contingency in your view, yet I thought 
proper to apprise you of its probability, that you 
might be so much the more early in adjusting your 
measures accordingly. I need not tell you that 
the usual artifices will undoubtedly be played off. 

wasciannleted for which it bad been decreed, and of which 
there now remained about two years unexpirod.—I>io, xl. 
p. 14K. 

* " Cibyra was a city of Phrygia Major, situated upon 
tlie banks of tlie river Meander, and gave name to one of 
the tlirco Asiatic dioceses, which were under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of tho governor of Cilicia.”—Rosa.. 

1 Ptolemy Auletos, of whom an account has been given 
in the notes on tlie first book. By the following inquiries 
which Coilius makes, it is probable lie was one of those 
who had lent money to that king when he was at Romo, 
soliciting the senate to assist him with troops fur the reco¬ 
very of his dominions. Bee rem. I, p. 344. 

b Tbo Parthians, having lately obtained a most signal 
victory over Crassus, (an account of whose unfortunate 
expedition has already been given in the course of those 
notes,) were preparing to make an incursion in the Roman 
provinces that lay contiguous to their dominions.—Accord¬ 
ingly they soon afterwards executed this design by invading 
Byriaemd Cilicia; as will be related at large in the lettei-s 
of the following book. 

The kingdom of Partbia is now included in tho empire 
of Persia, of which it makes a very considerable pro' iuoe. 

’Mo general could legally claim this honour, unless he 
had destroyed 6,000 of the enemy in one engagement.— 
Val. Max. U. a 
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A day trill be appointed for considerinf; of a 
SQcceftsor to Cteear: upon which some tribune^ 
will interpoae his negative ; and then a second will 
probably declare, that uhless the senate shall be at 
liberty to put the question freely concerning all 
the provinces in general, he will not suffer it to 
be debated with regard to any in particular. And 
thus tre shall be trifled with for a considerable 
time; possibly, indeed, two or three years may be 
spun out by these contemptible artifices. 

If anything new had occurred in public affairs I 
should,as usual, have sent you the account, together 
with my sentiments thereupon : but at present the 
wheels of our political machine seem to be altogether 
motionless. Marcellus is still pursuing his former 
designs concerning the provinces ; but he has not 
yet been able to assemble a competent number of 
senators. Had' this motion been brought on the 
preceding yessr, and had Curio at the same time 
been tribune, it would probably, have succeeded .- 
but as affairs arenow circumstanced, you are sensible 
how easy it will be for Csesar, regardless as he is 
of the public interest when it stands in competition 
with his own, to obstruct all our proceedings. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

From the same. \ 

Will you not be surprised when I tell you of 
the victory I have gained over Hirrus* ? But if 
A u 702. knew how easy a conquest he proved, 
you would blush to think that so power¬ 
less a competitor once ventured to stand forth as 
your rivals. His behaviour since this repulse 
affords us much diversion, as he now affects upon 
all occasions to act the patriot and vote against 
Ccesar. Accordingly, he insists upon Cmsar’s being 
immediately recalled; and most unmercifully in¬ 
veighs against the conduct of Curio. In a word, 
as little conversant as he is in the business of the 
Forum, he is now become an advocate professed, 
and most magnanimously pleads the cause of 
liberty''. You are to observe, however, that it is 
only in a morning he is seized with these violent 
fits of patriotism ; for he is generally much too 
elevated in an afternoon to descend into ^o grave 
a character. 

I mentioned in one of my former, that the affair 
of the provinces would come before the senate on 
the 13th of the last month: nevertheless, by the 
intervention of Marcellus, the consul elect, it was 
put off to the first of this instant. But when the 
day arrived, they could ^not procure,l!a sufficient 

•* Sec rem. r, on the foregoing letter. 

V There is an obscurity in the orisinol, which the com¬ 
mentators have endeavoured to dissipate by various read¬ 
ings. None of their oonjeotures, however, appear so much 
to. the purpose as that of an ingenious gentleman, to whose 
animadversions I have already acknowledged myself in¬ 
debted. [Bee rem, s, p. 374.] My judicious;friend supposes 
that some words of the same import with those which are 
dlsUnguished by italics in the translation, have been 
omitted by the carelessness of transcribers; a supposition 
extremely probable, and which solves tlie iwinoi^ diffi¬ 
culty of the text. 

f At the election for curule Kdlles. Bee letter 29 of this 
book. 

g As a candidate with Cicero for the office of augur. 

b Instead of agit causas liberalis, as in the common edi¬ 
tions, I read with Oronovius, e^it causam WbsrtaUs. 


number of senators to be present. It is now the 
secoud of September, and nothing has yet been 
done in this business: ahd I am persuaded it will 
be adjourned to the following year. As far as I 
can foresee, therefore, yon must be contented to 
leave the administration of yOur province in the 
hands of some person whom you shall think proper 
to appoint for that purpose, as I am well convinced 
yon will not soon be relieved by a'successor. For 
us Haul must take tlie same fate with the rest of the 
provinces, any attempt that shall be made for 
settlingCthe general succession will certainly be 
obstructed by Cwsar’s party. Of this I have not 
the least doubt, and therefore I thought it neces¬ 
sary to give you notice, that you may be prepared 
to act accordingly. 

1 believe I have reminded you of the panthers in 
almost every one of my letters; and surely you will 
not suffer Patiscus to be more liberal in this article 
than yourself. He has made Curio a present of no 
less than half a score : great therefore will be your 
disgrace if you should not send me a much larger 
number. In the mean time, Curio has given me 
those he received from Patiscus, together with us 
many more from Africa: for you are to know it is 
not only in granting away the lands of the' public 
that the generous Curio displays his liberality. As 
to yourself, if you can but charge your memory 
with my request, you may easily procure me as 
many of these animals as you please : it is only 
sending for some of the Cybiratse to hunt them, 
and issuing forth your orders likewise into Pam- 
phylia, where I am told they are taken in great 
abundance, ''l.am the more solicitous upon this 
article, as I believe my colleague and I shall exhibit 
our games separi^tely; so that the whole preparation 
for them must lie singly upon myself. 1 know 
you love ease us well as I do ; but 1 should be glad 
if you could by ally means prevail with yourself to 
part with a little of it upon the present occa.sinn. 
In good earnest, you will have no other trouble 
than merely to give your commands; as my people, 
whom I have sent into your province, in order to 
recover the money due to me from Sittius, will be 
ready to receive the panthers and convey them into 
Italy. It is probable likewise, if you should give 
me any hopes of succeeding in my request, that I 
may send a reinforcement to assist them. 

I recommend Marcus Feridius, a Roman knight, 
to your protection and friendship, who comes into 
Cilicia to transact some business relating to his 
private affairs. He is a young man of great worth 
and spirit; and his father is my very particular 
friend. He holds an estate under certain cities in 
your government, of which he is desirous to procure 
the enfranchisement; and I am persuaded he may 
easily obtain his point by the intervention of your 
good offices. Your employing them upon this oc¬ 
casion will indeed be doing an honour to yourself, 
as it will oblige two men of great merit, who, 1 will 
venture to assure you, are not capable of proving 
ungrateful. • 

You were mistaken when you imagined that 
Favoniusl was opposed by the more contemptible 

1 This seems to allude to some attempts which Curio 
had lately made to revive the Agrarian law. Bee rent. 
p.«S!. 

1 He was a great admirer and imitator of the virtues 
and manners of Cato, as he was also in the number of 
those who assassinated Cssar. Monutius oonjeotures that 
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part of the people : on the contrarjr, it wsfa all the 
better sort that voted against him. Your friend 
Pompey openly declares that Ceesar ought iu>t to 
be admitted as a candidate for the consulship while 
he retains bis command in the province'*. He 
voted, however, against passing -a decree for this 
purpose at present. Scipio * moved that the first 
of March next might be.appointed for taking into 
consideration the nominating a successor in the 
Gallic provinces; and that this matter should he 
proposed to the house separately, and without 
blending i^ with any other question. «Balbu8 
Corneliuswas much discomposed at this motion ; 
and I am well assured he has complained of it to 
Scipio in very strong terms. 

Canidius defended himself upon his trial with 
much eloquence ; but in the impeachment which 
he afterwards exhibited he supported his charge 
with little force or spirit. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To Marcus Marcellus", Consul. 

1 VERY warmly congratulate you on your re¬ 
lation, Caius Marcellus, being elected to succeed 
A u 'Oi y”'*’ ^ sincerely rejoice in your having 

received this liap))y fruit of your pious 
affection to your family, of your patriot zeal to 

he was at this time cliosen pra-tor.—I’lut. in Vit. Pomp.; 
Dio, xlvii. p. 3S6. 

t Piimpey, wlio contributed more thiin any man to tho 
advancement of f'o^r’s power, liad lately procured a law, 
by whieh the personal appearance of tlife latter was dis¬ 
pensed with in Roliciting the eonsuinr oSce. But Ponipey 
now liegan to rrda^nt of a concession so pntirely uneonsti- 
tutional: not tliat his own dcsifms were more favourable 
to the liliertn-s of Home than those of r'jcsar. but as diseo- 
vering at last that they esmid not botli subsist together. 
Ills present opposition, however, was as Inijsiteiit ns his 
former roiiipliances wore Impolitic, and only tended to 
bring on so much the sooner his tjwn destruction, together 
with that of tho republic.—Ad Att. viii. .3. 

1 MeUdlus Seipio: lie teas cliosen consul by Pompey the 
latter end of the last year, agreeably to a ]Kiwer with 
whieh he was invested liy the senate, for nominating his 
colleague. Pompey likewise married liis daughter, tho 
amiable Cornelia, who added to the eiiantis of lu-r person 
everyjnoral and intclleetiial qualilieation that could render 
her tlie most estimuhle and accomplished of her se.\. And 
yet, with all these extraordinary endowments, she was 
still more distinguished by that singular modesty and hu¬ 
mility with wliich they were aecotnpanied. it is Plutarch 
who gives her this character; upon whieh >lon.siourI>acicr 
remarks:—“Jo dels Ctre plus pcrsuudi'qu'un autre, quo 
i’iiogo quo Plutarquo denne a Comdlio pout n‘4tre point 
ilattii. J'ai un cxomplc doniestiqiio, qiii prouve qne beau- 
coup d'esprit ct de savoir, et do grands talens, peuvent so 
trouver dans uno fomnie, et £tre accompagnds d’une modes- 
tie Bussi grande et plus estimable encore que sos talens." 
May I add iny suffrage to that of this celebrated critic, by 
declaring, from the same domesMc experience, tliat un¬ 
common knowledge and a superior understanding are 
perfectly consistent with those mure valuable qualities of 
the heart, which constitute the principal grace and orna¬ 
ment of tho female cimracter.—Plut. in V it. Pomp.; Les 
Vies de Plut. par Uac. vol. v. p. 498, rcm. 89. 

»> He was inviolably attached to Ciesar, and seems to 
have been the prinoipal manager of his affairs at Home. 

u Uo was distinguished by a long line of ancestors, who 
had bumv tho most honourable offices in the republic; as 
he himself was advanced to the oonsolar dignity this year, 
in bonjunotion with Servius Sulploius Rufus. It is men¬ 
tioned to tho credit of both these iUustriouB magistrates. 


yjiur country, and of your illustrious deportment 
in the consular office. 1 can easily imagine the 
sentiments which your address upon this occasion 
has created in,Rome: Jind as to myself, whom you 
have sent to. these far distant parte of the globe, | 
believe me I speak of it with the highest and most ; 
unfeigned app^use. 1 can with strict truth .assure ■ 
you, that 1 have ever had a particular attachment ; 
to you from your earliest youth ; and 1 am sensible 
you have always shown, by your generous offices 
in promoting my dignities, that you deemed me | 
worthy of the most distinguished honours. But I 
this late instance of your judicious management in 
procuring the consulship for Marcellus, together 
with the proof it affords of the favour in whi^ you 
stand with the republic, has raised you.ftill higher 
in my esteem. It is with great complagencyv there¬ 
fore, that I hear it observed, by nmn of the 'first 
distinction for sense and merit, thatjlQ all our words 
and actions, our tastes and studies, our principles 
and pursuits, we hear a strong resemblance to each 
other. The only circumstatice that can render 
your glorious consulate still more agreeable to me, 
will be your procuring a suepessor to be nominated 
to this province as soon as possible. But if this 
cannot be obtained. Jet me entreat you, at least, 
not to suffer my continuance here to be prolonged 
beyond the time limited by your decree and the 
law which passed for that purpose. In a word, I 
hope uj)on all occasions to experience in my ab¬ 
sence the benefit of your friendship and protection. 
Farewell. 

P. S.—I have received some intelligence con¬ 
cerning the I’arthians, but a.s it is not at present 
sufficiently confirmed, 1 forbear to communicate 
the particulars to you ; for, as I am writing to a 
consul, my letter perhaps might be considered as 
an information to the senate. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

To Caius Marcellus", Consul elect. 

I RECEIVED great pleasure in hearing of your 
advancement to the consulate. May the gods give 
A e 702 y®** succciis in the enjoyment of this 
honour, and may you discharge its im- 
])ortant duties in a manner worthy of your own 
that they were elioBen without having employed those cor¬ 
rupt and violent measures wliicli were at this period so 
generally ])ractised: and Mareeilus, in particular, had 
recommended himself to the people by the superior grace j 
and energy of his eloquence. It has already been observed 
In tlicse remarks, that he was extremely zealous in pro¬ 
moting the decree by which Cwsar was recalled from his I 
pi-ovince, and wliich forwarded the flames of that unhappy | 
civil war, wliich soon afterwards broke out to tlio destruc¬ 
tion of the commonwealth. Upon that occasion Marcellus 
took the part of Pomjiey. But after the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, be threw down his arms, and withdrew to Mitylcna:, 
the capital of Lesbos, where he purposed to devote the 
remainder of his days to a philosophical retirement. But 
being persuaded by his friends, and particularly by Cioeco, 
to accept the clemency of theviotor, he, at length, yielded 
to their solioitation, and was preparing to return home, 
when he was ornelly assassinated by a man who had been 
in the number of his oUents. The reader will find a 
particular account of this murder, together with some 
other circumstonoeB oonoomlng Marcellus, in the farther 
progress of these letters and remarks.—Suet, in Vit. Tiber. 

1; Dio, xL p. 148; Cioer. de Clar. Orat. 250; Ep. Fam. 
iv. 12. 

e He was oousin-german to Blarous Mareeilus, to whom 
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illustrious^ character and that of- your excellent 
father I You have my best wishes indeed upon 
this occasion, not only from affection,butgratitude, 
and in return to those warmest instances of your 
friendship whidh I have ever experienced in all the 
various incidents of my iife. Many and important 
are the obligations likewise which I have received 
from your father, both as ray protector in adversity 
and as baviag contributed to adorn .ray prosperity. 
I must add to family-Ust of ray benefac¬ 
tors your worthy mother, whose zealous services 
in behalf both of my person and dignities have 
risen ranch higher than could have been expected' 
from one of the tender sex, . Being then, as I most 
certainly ought, entirely devoted to your family, 
let me earnestly entreat your friendship and pro- 
"tection in my absence. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

To Caius Marcellus^. 

Tsb' advancement of your son to the consular 
dignity, and your enjoying a pleasure you so ranch 
A. u 702. obtain, are circumstances which 

afford me a very uncommon satisfaction. 
They do so not only upon his account, but yours, 
whom 1 esteem as highly deserving of every advan¬ 
tage that Fortune can bestow. Let me acknowledge 
at the same time that 1 have experienced your 
singular good-will towards mew^tb in the adverse 
and prosperous seasons of my life : and, iudeed,my 
welfare and honours have been the zcalons concern 
of your whole family. 1 shall be extremely obliged 

the procediHR letter is addressed, and by whose interest, 
in eonjunotiuD with that of I’nnipey, he was elected to 
succeed him in the consular office, lie pursued the poli¬ 
tics of bis illustrious relation and predece^r, by firmly 
opposing the views of Ciesar.—Dio, xl. 

p Father of Caius Marcellas, to whom the foregoing letter 
is written. 


to you, therefore, for making my sincere and paf- 
I ticular congratulations npou this occasion to that 
excellentworaan, your wife. To which request I 
will only add, that I entreat the continuance cf 
your friendship and protection in ray absence. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVIll. 


To Lucius Paulus’i, Consul elect. 

Though I never once doubted, that in consi- 
deratioq of your most illustrious family, and of those 
A. u 702 ihJpottent services you have yourself like- 
' ■ . ‘ wise rendered to the commonwealth, you 
would be unanimously elected consul; yet, the con¬ 
firmation- of this desirable news afforded me, an ' 
inexpressible satisfaction. It is my sincere .wish 
that the gods-may giye success to your adminis¬ 
tration, and that you may gcquit yourself of this 
honourable and important trust as becomes your 
own character and that of your distinguished family. 

I should have thought myself ex'tremely happy to 
have been present at your election, and to have 
contributed those services which your extraordinary 
favours to me require. But, as the unexpected 
government of this province hag deprived me of 
that pleasure, I hope I shall have the satisfaction of 
seeing you at least in the wortiiy exercise of your 
consular office. For Wiis purpose, I most earnestly 
entreat you not to suffer me to be injuriously con- . 
tinned in this province beyond the expiration of my 
year ; a favour which I shaU'eSteem as a very con- •' 
siderable addition to those instances of friendship 
I have already received at your bands. Farewell. .' 

a He was colleague witli'Daius Mareellus, iiicntion^ in 
the lust note. lie set out in his aclniinistrutiim, it was 
tliought, witli principles agreouhle to those of his associate. 
Hut C'wsar perfectly well knew how to make him -change 
his sentiments; and, hy proper applications to his avarice 
and profusion, ho added him to the number of his supple 
inurconarioa—Plut. in Vit. Pomp. 


BOOK JV. 


LETTER 1. 


To the Consuls, the Prectors, the Tribunes of the 
Peq0^, and the Senate. 

The many obstructions 1 met with in my way 
to this province'', both by sea and land, prevented 
_ me from reaching it sooner than the last 
“ . ■ of July. I thought it my first duty, on 
my arrival, to see that the militia and garrisons 
were in good order; being articles in which the 
interest of the republic is principally coQCemed. 
Accordingly, I have taken all proper measures to 
that end; though I cannot forbear adding, that I 
have been enabled to effect this more by roy own 
care and diligence than from any supplies I was 
furnished with for that purpose. Having thus 
adjusted my military preparations, and receiving 


T Cloero’a^nvince comprehended not only Cilicia, but 
Pampfaylla, Lyoaonia, part of Phrygia, and the island of 
Cypms, together with some other less considerable aiipen- 
dages. Cilicia was first added to the Homan provinces hy 
Publius Bervilius, sumaraod Isaurious. in the year of Itome i 
-600.—Ad Att. v. 21; Anunian. Marcellin. xtv. 8. 


daily intelligence that the Parthians had actually 
invaded Syria, I thought it advisable to move with 
my forces through Lycaonia, Isaurica, and Cappa- 
doql^. It seemed highly probable, indeed, if the 
eniwby had any design of attempting an irruption 
into my province, that they would direct their 
route through Cappadocia, as being a country that 
could give them the least opposition. I marched, 
therefore, into that part of Cappadocia which lies 
contiguous to Cilicia, and encamped at Cybistra, a 
town at the foot of Mount Taurus. I had a double 
view in leading my troops to this place. The first 
was, that in whatever disposition Artuasdes, king 
of Armenia, stood towards us, he might be sensible 
that a Roman army was not far from his frontiers ; 
and in the next place that I might be as near as 
possible to Deiotarus',—a prince, I well knew, 

• lie was prince of Galatia, a country bordering on 
Phrygia. He distinguished his zeal for the republic in all 
the Asiatic wars in which the Homans were engaged during 
his reign, and was particularly sorvioeahle to Pompey in 
his exp^ition against Mlthi-idates; for which he was ho¬ 
noured hy the senate with the title of king. Borne time 
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extremely our friend, and whose counsel ^aud 
assistance might prove of gre^ advant^e in* the 
present conjuncture. As soon as I had^ finished 
'' my encampment, I detached my cavalry before me. 
ifito Cilicia. This 1 did in oraer to confirm the 
several cities in that part of my province in their 
allegiance, by giving them notice of my arrival, and 
likewise that I nught have the, earliest iutelligence 
of what was transacting in Syria. During the 
three days that I continued in this camp, I was 
f engaged in discharging a commission equally ne¬ 
cessary and important. I had received your express 
commands to take the worthy and faithful Afio- 
barzanes* under my particular protection, mid to 
defend both his person and his kingdom to the. 
utmost of my power. In your decree, which passed 
for this purpose, a clause Was inserted ‘declaring 
that " the welfare of this province was much the 
concern of the people and sedate of Rome ; ” an 
honour which was never before paid to any poten¬ 
tate. For this reason I thought it became me to 
signify to him in person the distinction which you 
had conferred apon him. 1 acquainted him, there¬ 
fore, in the' presence of my council, with the 
instructions you had given me in his behalf; and 
called upon him to let me know if there was any 
instance in which he had occasion for my' service. 

I assured him at the same time, on my own part, 
that I offered him my protection with the utmost 
zeal and fidelity. He begaif his speech* with ex¬ 
pressing a proper sense of thd* high honour thus 
conferred upon him by the people and senate of 
Rome. He then addressed his acknowledgments 
to me In particular, for having executed my com¬ 
mission in such a manner as to convince him both 
of the sincerity with which I proffered him my 
good offices, and of the strong injunctions 1 had 
received from the repirblic for that purpose. 

Jt gave me great satisfaction to hear him say, in 
this our first interview, that he neither knew, nor 
indeed suspected, any designs to be carrying on 
either against his life or.his crown. After I had 

after tile battle of rhar.'MiIia'.'tiii which ho joined witli 
Ponipey.) his own grandson came to llomo with an im¬ 
peachment against him. lie pretended that Ueiotarus 
formed a design, when (lirsar was his guest, as he lately 
passed through his dominions, of assassinating that goiie- 
raL This cause seems to have Inien pleaded in Cwsar's 
own house, where both Cicero and lirutus appeared as 
advocates for Doiotariis. The epeecii which the former 
made upon this occasion is still extant: and if on orator 
may be ci*edited in the eliaracter he gives of his cUKt. 
this prlnoe was endowed with every royal virtue.—Wat. 
pro Dciot. 

■' The kingdom of Cappadocia, of which Ariobarzanes 
was menorcb, was of a very large extent, oompreliending 
the greater part of those countries, at present imdor the 
Ottoman dominion, which are now called Anmsia, Gouec, 
and Toeat, It appears, however, by the letters to Atticus, 
that this kingdom was so extremely impoverished, that 
the crown was almost wholly destitute of any revenues— 
a clrcinustanoe to which Horace alludes in one of his 
epistlM: 

Mauoipiis locuples eget »ris Cappadocum rex. 

The instance that Plutarch gives of the great scarcity of 
money among these people is Indeed almost incredible, if 
what the anotent geographers assort bo true, that their 
country abounded in silver mines: for that liistorlan tells 
US, that when Lucullus was carrying on the war against 
Mithridates, in this part of the world, on ox sold in Cap- i 
padooia for about fourpenoe, and a slave for sixpence.—^Ad j 
Att. tI. 1 5 Hor. Bp. i. 6 ; Plut. in Tit LuoulU. 


congratulated I)iat upon ao-happy a (fii||umat«npe, 
and exhorted him, in remembrance of-his father^f 
&te, oarefolly to' observe the admonitions of tiie 
senate in being, particularly cautious of bia person, 
he took his leave and returned to Cybistra. The 
next day, howeyesr, he pgid me a second visit in. 
my tent, accompanied, by his brother Ariarathes, 
together with several venerable old ministers of hiS 
late father, who, hi a very plaintive apd affecting 
manner, all joined with him hi iq^loring my pro¬ 
tection. * Upon my inquiring, wi^E much surprise, 
what sudden accident had occasioned thi^ unex¬ 
pected visit, he told me that be had just received 
certain information of a design to seize big crown; 
that those who were apprised of this con'apicaoy 
had not the epurage to disclose it' ti.U jmy amyal, 
but in confidehce, of my protection had now ven¬ 
tured to lay open to him the whole plot; and XhaC 
the disaffected party had actually made treasonable 
applications to his brother, of whose singi^ar 
loyalty aqd affection he expressed at the same timh 
the strongest assurance. This account was con¬ 
firmed to me by Ariarathes himself, who acknow¬ 
ledged that he had been solicited to accept the 
government; which in effect, he said, was avowing 
their intention of destroying Ariobarzanes, as he> 
could never reign during his brother's life. He 
added, that he had nut acquainted the king with 
these treasonable overtures before, as being appre¬ 
hensive for his own person if he had ventured to 
reveal them soone^ When he had finished, I 
exhorted AriobarzmKs to take all proper precautions 
for his security ; and then turning to the approved 
and experienced ministers of his father’s and 
grandfather’s reign, I reminded them of the cruel 
fate that had attended their late sovereign, and 
admonished them to be so much the more particu¬ 
larly vigilant in protecting their present 

The king requested me to supply him with some 
troOps both of horse and foot; which, however, I 
refused, notwithstanding I was empowered and 
indeed directed to do so by your decree. The 
truth is, the daily accounts I received of what was 
transacting in Syria, rendered it expedient, for the 
interest of the republic, that I should march my 
whole army, with all expedition, to thS borders of 
Cilicia. Besides, as the conspiracy against Ario¬ 
barzanes was now fully detected, he appeared to be 
in a condition of defending his crown without the 
assistance of a Roman army. I contented myself, 
therefore, with giving him my lAjIce ; and recom¬ 
mended it to him, as the first aiT of government, - 
to found his security on the affectiong of hig people. 
With this view, I persuaded him to exert his royal 
authority in the present conjuncture no faltber 
’than necessity should require, and againgt those 
only whom he perceived to be most deeply engageil 
. in ^e plot: as for the rest, that he should gruth' 
them a and general pardon. To which 1 added, 
that the best use he co^d make of my army was, 
to ^timidate the guilty from- persevering ih their 
designs, rather than actually to turn it against 
them ; and that, when the decree of the senate in 
his favour ghould be generally known, the disaf¬ 
fected party would be well convinced wgt I should 
not faU of assisting him, pursuant to ^nr' orders, 
if .Occasion required. 

Having* thus encouri^^ him, I struck my tents, 
and am now proceeding' on my march to Ciltcia.i 
1 had the satisfaction, in leaving Cappadocia, to 
D D 
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reflect that^my arriral had wondeifally, and indeed 
dlmoat providentially, delivered that monarch Arom 
a conspiracy which was upon the very point of 
taking effect. Thia reflection was so much (he 
more agreeable to me, as you had not only volun., 
tarily,and without any application for that purpose, 
honoured Ariobarzanes with the acknowledgment 
of his regal title, but had particularly recommended 
him to my protection, and expressly declared in 
your decree that his security was highly your con- 
eern. I judged it proper, therefore, to send you 
this minute account of what has passed in relation 
to Ariobarzanes, that you might see with how 
much prudence you had long before provided 
against a contingency which had well nigh hap¬ 
pened. And this I the rather do, as that prince 
appears to be so faithfully attached to the republic, 
as well as endowed with such great and excellent 
qualities, as to justify the extraordinary zeal you 
have shown for bis interest. 


LETTER 11. 

To Thermus, Proprtetor'^, 

Lucius Genucilius Curvus has been long in 
the number of my most intimate friends; and, 
indeed, no man possesses a worthier or 
^ " more grateful heart. I recommend him, 
therefore, most warmly and entirely to your pro¬ 
tection; beseeching you to assist him upon every 
occasion that shall not be inconsistent with your 
honour and dignity. This is a restriction, however, 
which 1 might well have spared ; as 1 am sure he 
will never make you a request unworthy either of 
your character or his own. But I must particu¬ 
larly entreat your favour in relation to his affairs 
in Hellespontus. In the first place, then, 1 beg 
you would confirm the grant of certain lands which 
was made to him by the city of Parion'^, and which 
he has hitherto enjoyed without molestation : in 
the next place, that if any inhabitant of Helles- 
pontns riiould controvert his rights of this kind, you 
would direct the cause to be heard in that district. 
But, after having already assigned him wholly to 
your patronage, it is unnecessary to point out par¬ 
ticular articles wherein I request your good offices. 
To say all then in one word: be assured I shall 
consider every instance wherein you shall advance 
either his honour or his interest as so many imme¬ 
diate favours conferred upon myself. Farewell. 

LETTER III. 

To Appius Puleher. 

TaouGB I am by no means disposed to be more 
favourable to myself than to you, in judging of the 
A. D 70S respectively act^ towards 

each other; yet, when I reflect on our 
late mutual behaviour, I have far greater reason to 
be satisfied with my own conduct than with yours. 

a Quintus Miuucius Thermus was priBtor in the year 
of Home 701,, At the expiration of hie office, he was ap¬ 
pointed proprwtor, or governor of that part of tho Asiatic 
oontinimt, styled Asia proper, which included lydia, Ionia, 
Coria, Mysia, and part of Phrygia. Cicero speaks of him 
In a letter to Attious, as exercising his administration with 
great integrity.—Ad Att. vl 1. 

V A city in H^espont. „ 


• 

As I knew the high rank which Phanias justly 
possesses in your confidence and esteem, 1 inquired 
of him when we met at Brundisinm in what part 
of the province he imagined you chose I should | 
receive the resignation of your government. He 
a.ssared ine it would be extremely agreeable to yon 
if I landed at Sida'^. For this reason, notwith¬ 
standing I conid not have made so splendid an 
entrance from that city, and it was inconvenient to ' 
me, likewise, upon many other accounts, yet I told | 
him 1 would certainly comply with yonr inclinations, i 
Some time afterwards I had a conference with your j 
friend Clodins, at Corcyra, and I always consider | 
ray.self as talking to you whenever I am conversing i 
with him. I repeated, therefore, the same promi.se i 
1 had given to Phanias, and assured him that 1 
intended to pursue the route which the latter had 
marked out to me. Clodius made many acknow¬ 
ledgments upon this occasion in your name, but 
entreated me to change my design and proceed : 
directly to Laodicea. For it was your purpose, he 
said, to advance towards the maritime part of the 
province in order to embark as soon as possible. 

He added, at the same time, that it was from your 
great desire to see me that you had deferred your 
departure ; for, had any other 'person been your 
successor, you would'not have waited his arrival. ; 
And this, indeed, corresponded with the letters 1 ' 
received from you at Rome, by which I perceived ; 
your great impatience to leave the province. I 
informed Clodius that 1 would comply with his 
request and with much more willingness, I told : 
him, fhan if 1 had been to have executed my first I 
engagement with Phanias. I therefore changed | 
my plan, and immediately gave you notice of it i 
with my own hand,—which, I find by your letter, : 
you received in due time. When I reflect upon J 
my conduct in this instance, I have the satisfaction | 
to be assured that it is perfectly consonant to the ; 
strictest friendship. And now let me desire you , 
to consider your behaviour in return. You were j 
so far then from waiting in that part of the ; 
province which would have given us the earliest : 
opporhmity of an interview, that you withdrew* to || 
such a distance as to render it impossible for me | 
to reach you within the thirty days limited (if I | 
mistake not) by the Cornelian lawr, for your dc- ^ 
parture. This proceeding (to speak of it in the 
softest terms) must look with no friendly aspect 
in the eye of those who are unacquainted with our ' 
real sentiments towards each other,—as it bus the 
appearance of your industriously avoiding a con- ; 
ference: whereas mine, on the contrary, must J 
undoubtedly be deemed conformable to whatever ^ 
could be expected from the strongest and most 1 
intimate union. 

A sea-port town of consldorablo note In I’amphyliu. ■ 

X It was usual for tho governors of provinces, when they < 
entered upon their administration, to puhligh what tlicy i 
styled an etliel; which was a kind of code or formulary of 
laws, hy which they intended to proceed in the dlsiiensa- 
tion of Justice. Cicero’s institutes of this sort wore founded | 
upon maxims so extremely different from those hy which 
Appius had regulated himself, that the latter looked upon 
thorn 08 so many indlroot reflections upon his own unwor¬ 
thy conduct. And this seems to have been the ocooslim of 
bis treating Cicero in the manner of which he here, mid 
in other subsequent letters, so much and so justly oom- 
plains.—Ad Att. vl. 1. 

y Thia law was so called from its author, Cornelius Sylla, 
the dictator. 
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In the letter I received from you before my 
arrival in the province, though you mentioned your 
design of going to Tarsus*, you still flattered me 
with hopes of a meeting. In the mean time, there 
are some who have the malice (for malice, I sup¬ 
pose, is their motive, as that vice indeed is widely 
difl'used among mankind) to lay bold of this plau¬ 
sible pretence to alienate me from you, little aware 
that I am not easily shaken in my friendships. 
They assure me, that when you had reason to be¬ 
lieve I was arrived in the province, you held a 
court of judicature at Tarsus, and exercised such 
other acts of authority as even those who have yet 
some little time unexpired in their ministry do not 
usually choose to discharge. Their insinuations, 
nevertheless, are far from making any impression 
upon toe. On the contrary, 1 rather consider yon 
as having kindly eased me of part of my approach¬ 
ing^ trouble; and I rejoice that you have thus 
abridged me of one fatiguing month out of the 
twelve I must pass through in my government. 
To speak freely, however, there is a circumstance 
that gives me concern; and I cannot but regret to 
And, that out of the small number of forces in the 
province, there are no less than three complete 
cohorts wanting, and I know not in what part they 
are dispersed. But my principal uneasiue8.s is, 
that I cannot learn .where I shall see you ; and I 
should have sooner told you so if I had not con¬ 
cluded, from your total silence, both as to what 
you were doing and where you proposed to give 
me an interview, that I might daily expect your 
arrival. I have, therefore, despatched my brave and 
worthy friend Antonius, prsefect of the Evocati*, 
with this letter; and, if you think proper, yon may 
deliver up to him the command of the troops, that 
I may be able to enter upon some action ere the 
season is too far advanced. I had reason to hope, 
both from our friendship and your letters, to have 
had the benefit of your advice upon this occasion; 
and indeed I will not even yet despair of enjoying 
that advantage. However, unless you give me 
notice, it is impossible I should discover either 
when or where I am to have that satisfaction. In 
the mean while, I shall endeavour to convince even 
the most uncandid, as well as the equitable part 
of the world, that I am sincerely your friend. I 
cannot forbear saying, nevertheless, that those who 
are not disposed to judge in the most favourable 
manner, have some little cause to imagine that you 
do not bear the same amicable disposition towards 
me, and I shall be much obliged to you for endea¬ 
vouring to remove their suspicions. 

That you may not be at a loss what measures to 
take in order to our meeting consistently'’ with 

* The capital city of Cilicia. It is colebratod by Strabo, 
for having once vied ^vith Athens and Alexandria in polite 
and philoeophical literature; hut It Is far more worthy of 
notice as bclns the birth-place of that great aiHwtlo of the 
Qontiles, St. Paul. 

• These were troops ooroposeil of experienced soldiers, 
who had served out their legal time, or had received their 
dUmlssion as a reward of their valour. They usually guard¬ 
ed the chief standard, and were excused from the more 
servile employments of the military functions. 

h It apiwars by what follows, that this time was already 
elapsed. Mr. Koss was aware of this difliculty, and has 
solved It by supposing that Cicero “ must mean some place 
without the limits of the provinoe.” For otherwise Cloeru’s 
request cannot he reconciled, that commentator observes, 
to the terms of the Cornelian law. 


the terms of the Cornelian law, I think it necessary 
to inform yon, that I arrived in the province on 
the last day of July; that I marched from Iconium 
on the Slat of August, and am now advancing to 
Cilicia by the way of Cappadocia. After having 
thus traced out my route, you will let me know, in 
case you should think proper to meet me, what * 
time and place will be toost convenient to you for 
that purpose. Farewdl. 

LETTER IV. 

To Marcus Cato’^. 

I THOUGHT it agreeable to our friendship to 
communicate to yon the intelligence I have lately 
A V 702 t'eceived. 1 am to inform you, then, that 
envoys from Antiochus, king of Comma- 
gene arrived in my camp at Iconium, on the 30th 
of August. They brought me advice that the king 
of Parihia’s son, who is married, it seems, to a 
sister of the king of Armenia, was advanced to the 
banks of the Euphrates ; that he was at the head 
of a very considerable army, composed of his own 
nation, together with a large body of foreign auxi¬ 
liaries ; that he had actually begun to transport his 
troops over the river ; and that it was reported the 
king of Armenia had a design to invade Cappa¬ 
docia. I have forborne to acquaint the sgpate with 
this news for two reasons. The first is, because the 
Commagenian envoys assured me that Antiochus 
had immediately despatched an express to Rome 
with this account; and, in the next place, knowing 
that the proconsul Marcus Bibulus” had sailed 
from Ephesus with a favourable wind about the 
13th of August, I imagined he had by this time 
reached his province, and would be able to give 
the senate a more certain and particular intelli¬ 
gence. 

As to my own situation with respect to this im¬ 
portant war, it is my utmost endeavour to find that 
security from the clemency of my admimstration, 
and the fidelity of our allies, which I can scarce 
expect from the strength and number of my troops. 

I have only to add my entreaties that you would 
continue, as usual, to favour me with your friendly 
offices in my absence. Farewell. 

— 

LETTER V. 

To Thermus, Propreslor, 

Ci-uvius PuTBOtANUS distinguishes me, upon 
all occasions, with the highest marks of esteem ; 
A. u. 702. f*"® united in the strictest 

bands of amity. He has some afiairs in 
your province, and, unless he should be able by my 
means to settle them daring your administration, 
be looks upon them as utterly desperate. This 
task, my very obliging friend having assigned 
to my care, I take the liberty (in confidence of that 
most amicable disposition you have ever discovered 
towards me) of transferring it to yours ; with this 
rettriction, ne vertheless, that it do n(rt engage you 
e Some Booount will he given of this great and oelebra- 
ted patriot, in the notes on the first letter of the following 

*d Commagene was a part of Syria not subjected to the 
Boman dominion. " 

* Proeonsul of Syria. 
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in too mnch trouble. I am to inform you, then, 
that the corporations of Mylata and Alabanda* are 
respectively indebted to Cluvius ; and that Euthy- 
demns assured me, when I saw him at Ephesus, 
he would take care that syndics* should be sent to 
Rome from the former, in order to adjust the 
matters in controversy between them. This, 
however, has not been performed : on the con¬ 
trary, I hear they have commissioned deputies to 
negotiate this affair in their stead. But syndics 
are the proper persons, and therefore I entreat 
you to command these cities to despatch those 
officers to Rome, that this question may be soon 
and finally determined. I am farther to acquaint 
you, that Philotes, of Alabanda, has assigned cer¬ 
tain effects to Cluvius by a bill of sale. But the 
time for payment of the money, for which they are 
a security, being elapsed, I beg you would compel 
him either to discharge the debt, or to deliver the 
goods to the agents of Cluvius. My friend has 
likewise some demands of the same kind upon the 
cities of Heraclea and Bargylos I beseech you, 
therefore, either to procure him satisfaction by an 
immediate payment, or to oblige them to put him 
in possession of a proportionable part of their 
demesnes. The corporation of Caunus* is also 
indebted to Cluvius: but they insist that, as the 
money has been ready for him, and actually lodged 
in the temple for that purpose, he is not entitled 
to any interest beyond the time the principal was 
so deposited!. 1 entreat the favour of yon to 

f Two cities of Caria,4n Asia Minor. 

S These officers were a kind of solicitors to the treasury 
of their respective corporations. 

k In Caria. 

i This city was likewise in Caria. 

J This paasage is rendered in a sense very different from 
that in which ail tho commentators bavo understood it. 
They take the expression, ainnt gepecuniam <tc)iosUam 
hiihuitte, to moan, that the Caunians pretended the money 
in dispute was a deposite; and, therefore, that they were 
not liable to pay interest. But if wo suppose the question 
between the Caunians and Cluvius to have boon, whetlior 
tile sum ho demanded was or was not a deposite, the 
request which Cicero afterwards makes must he highly 
unjust:—“ si inteliexeris eos nequo ox cdicto neque ex 
dcoreto depositam habuisso, des operam ut usnrte Cluvio 
conserventur.” For if they were merely trustees, it could 
make no equitable difference whether tho money came to 
them by a judicial decree, or from a private liand; and in 
either ooso it must have been equally oppressive to oblige 
them to pay interest. Now this difficulty will bo entirely 
removed by supposing that the expression depotilam 
habuUie, is peripbrastical, and to be resolved into dfpatu- 
itte. And this is agreeable to the idiom of tho Latin 
language, as well as to the manner in which Cicero 
expresses himself upon other occasions. Thus in his trea¬ 
tise “ De Clar. Orat." (147,) habere eoimilum Sceevolam, 
is equivalent to eognoteere: as in Plautus vol>it hanc habeo 
edicUonem, is tho same as edico. —[Pseud, i. il. 3(»,] Hut if 
pecuniam depotitam habuiite, is a circamloontion for 
depoeuUte, some substantive mnst bo understood to com¬ 
plete the sense; and accordingly a passage in the letters to 
Attious will not only point out the word required, but 
prove likewise thatdeponois used in this elliptical manner. 
—Cloero, Riving an account to Atticus of a transaction 
relating to the claim of a debt due from the city of Salamis, 
in Cyprus, tells him that deponerc eokftani:—[Ad. Att. vi. 
1,3 which, in another letter whore ho is speaking of the 
very same affair, he expresses at full length; ut infano 
deponerentpostulantibus, (saysho.inonenneossi.'' [Ad AU. 
V. ill.] And the last-cited passages will not only justify, 
hut explain, the sense contended for; as they prove that it 
was usual where any controversy arose concerning tho 


enquire into the truth of the fact; and if it shall 
appear that the sum in question was not paid into 
the sacred treasury either in conformity to the 
general edictor special decree, of the praetor, 
to direct that Cluvius may have such a rate of in¬ 
terest allowed him, as is agreeable to the laws you 
have established in these cases. 

I enter with so much the more warmth into 
these affairs, as my friend Pompey likewise makes 
them his own, and, indeed, seems more solicitous 
for their success than even Cluvius himself. As I 
am extremely desirous that the latter should have 
reason to be satisfied with my good offices, 1 most 
earnestly request yours upon this occasion. Fare¬ 
well. 


BETTER VI. 

To tile Comulft, the Praetors, the Tribunes of the 
People, and the Senate. 

The first intelligence I received that the Par- 
thians had passed the greatest part of their army 
A u 702 Euphrates was extremely posi¬ 

tive. However, as 1 imagined the pro- 
consul, Marcus Bibulus, could give you a more 
certain account of this event. I did not think it 
necessnry to charge myself with the relation of what 
more immediately concerned the province of an¬ 
other. But, since my last despatch, I have been 
farther and mure satisfactorily assured of this fact, 
by several expresses and deputations that have 
been sent to me for that purpose. When I con¬ 
sider, therefore, the great importance of this news 
to the repuldic; that it is uncertain, likewise, 
whether Bibulus is yet arrived in Syria; and tliat 
1 am almost equally concerned with him in the 
conduct of this war ; 1 deem myself obliged to 
communicate to you the purport of my several 
informations. 

The first advice I received was from the ambas¬ 
sadors of Antiochus, king of Cnmmagene, who 
acquainted me tliat the Panliians had actually begun 
to transport a very considerable body of forces over 
the Euphrates. But, as it was the opinion of some 
of my council that no great credit was to be given 
to any intelligence that came from this quarter, I 
thought proper to wait for better information. Ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 19th of September, whilst I was 
on my march towards Cilicia, I was met by a 
courier on the frontiers of Lycaonia and Cappado¬ 
cia, with an express from' Tarcondimotus; a prince 
esteemed the most faithful of our allies on that side 

quantum of a debt, for the defendant to apply for leave 
to pay the money into some temple; from which time it 
no longer carried interest. Thus Cicero tells Attious that 
the interest upon the debt duo from the city of Salamis 
ought to liavc ceased, contistere utura ilebuit: and assigns 
tills reason for it —deponerc valebant; tlioy wore ready and 
desirous to have lodged it in tho sacred treasury. But in 
the ease of Cluvius, if tile Caunians had paid in tho money 
without Jfiving him notice, (which might very possibly 
have been the fact if they had not acted under a judicial 
order,) it was no unreasonable request to desire they might 
be compelled to pay the whole interest up to the time 
when Cluvius should receive the principal. 

k By tho term edict is meant, in this place, that formu¬ 
lary of pnjvinciul laws explained in rem. p. 402. 

1 Bis dominions lay on the southern side of Mount Tau¬ 
rus, in a part of Cilicia which the Romans bad not thought 
protier to annex to their province. A coin of this prince 
is still extant.—See Biblioth. Raisonn^, tom. xU. p. 329. 
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the Tauras, and extremely in the interest of the 
Romans. The purport of his despatches was to 
inform me that a' powerful body of horse, com¬ 
manded by Pacorus, the son of Orodes, king of 
Parthia, had passed the Euphrates, and were en¬ 
camped at Tyba, and that the province of Syria was 
in great commotion. The same day I received an 
express likewise to this purpose from Jamblichus, 
an Arabian phylarch”, and one who has the gene¬ 
ral reputation of being a friend to the republic. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I came to a resolution 
of leading my army to Tarsus", I was sensible that 
our allies in general were far from being warm in 
I our interest, and were only waiting the opportunity 
of some favourable revolution to desert us. 1 flat- 
I tered myself, however, that the lenity and modera- 
I tion of my conduct towards such of them through 
I whose territories I had already pa.sscd, would 
I render them better inclined to the Romans, as I 
i hoped to strengthen Cilicia in its aliegianci;, by 
, giving that part of my province an opportunity of 
^ experiencing also the same equitable adrainistra- 
j tion. But I had still a farther inducement: 1 

■ determined upon this march, not only in order to 
: chastise those who had taken up arms in Cilicia, 

but also to convince our enemies in Syria that the 
I army of the Romans, far from being dis])osed to 
retreat upon the news of tlieir invasion, were so 
much the more eager to advance. 

If my advice, then, has any weight, let me ear¬ 
nestly exhort and admonish you to take proper 
measures for the preservation of these provinces ; 
measures, indeed, which ought to have been con¬ 
certed long before, as you were well apprised of 
those dangers which arc now almost within my 
view. I need not inform you in what manner you 

■ thought proper to equip me when 1 was sent into 
I this part of the world, under a full expectation of 
I being engaged in so important a war. If I did not, 

however, refuse this <!ommission, it was not because 
I I was so weak as to be insensible how ill provided 
I I was to execute it in a proper manner, but merely 
I in submissive deference to your commands. The 
truth is, 1 have at all times willingly exposed my¬ 
self to the utmost hazards, rather than not testify 
my implicit obedience to your authority. But the 
plain fact is, that if you do not speedily send a very 
i powerful reinforcement into these provinces, the 
j republic will be in the greatest danger of losing 
I the whole of her revenues in this part of the world. 
If your reliance is npon the provincial militia, be 
assured you will be extremely disappointed j as they 
are very inconsiderable in point of numbers, and 
such miserable dastards as to run away upon the 
first alarm. The brave Marcus Bibulns is so sen¬ 
sible of the nature of these Asiatic troops, that he 
has not thought proper to raise any of them, though 
he had your express permission for that purpose. 
As to the assistiuice that may be expected from our 
allies, the severity and injustice of our government 
has either so greatly weakened them as to put it 
out of their power to be of much service to us, or 
so entirely alienated their affections as to render 
it unsafe to trust them. The inclinations, however, 
and the forces too (whatever they be") of king 
ni T)in lord or chief of a cion. 

" In the original it is ad Taurum hut Mr. Itogs with 
good reason supposes there is an error in the text, and that 
it should ho rfffld ad Tartum. 
o It is probahlc that Cicoro did not at this time £now 


Deiotarus. I reckon as entirely ours. Cappadocia 
is wholly unfurnished with any place of strength : 
and as to those other neighbouring princes, our 
allies, they are neither willing nor able to afford us 
any considerable succours. Ill provided, however, 
as I am with troops, my courage, you may be 
assured, shall not be wanting; nor, 1 trust, my 
prudence. What the event may prove is altogether 
uncertain : I can only wish that 1 may be in a con¬ 
dition to defend myself with as much success as 1 
certainly shall with honour. 


LETTER VIT. 

Marcus Cwlius Ut Cicero. 

Though I have some political news to commu¬ 
nicate to you, yet I can acquaint you with nothing, 
T believe, that will give you more pleasure 
A. II. / i. J going previously to 

mention. You are to know then that Rufus v, your 
favourite Sempronius Rufus, has been lately con¬ 
victed of false accusation 1, to the singular joy of 
the whole city. This prosecution was occasioned 
by the following circumstance. Rufus, soon after 
the exhibition of the Roman games', was impeached 
by Marcus Tuccius ; and being sensible that the 
charge would be proved against him, and that his 
trial must unavoidably come on this year, unless 
some other of a higher nature’ intervened, he de¬ 
termined upon an expedient for that purpose. 
Accordingly, as no one, he thought, had so good a 
title to the honour of this precedence as his prose¬ 
cutor, he preferred an accusation upon the Flotian 
law* against Tuccius, for a violation of the public 
their number ; but tliey were by nu meuns incuneidcrabic. 
For it appours by a letter to Attieus, that they amounted 
to 1:1,(Mill fnut. uniied in tlie Koiiian manner, and Z.VUU 
boi>e.—Ad Att. vi. 1. 

l> Cieero mentions this person in a letter to Attieus, as a 
man who bad failed in tlie civilities be owed him, by not 
waiting u|Hin lilm bofoiv* he set out for t'ilicia; but at the 
same timccxpresscs ii satisfaction in iiuving, by that means, 
been spared tho trouble of a very disagreeable visitor. The 
epithet, therefore, wliich Ccrlius here gives to Uufua must 
be understood ironically.—Ad Att. v. 2. 

a “Tho Homan laws were pnrticuiarlysevere against 
those who were discovered to have offetideii in this point. 
In erimlnid causes they inflicted banishment, and ordinis 
amhsio (the loss of rank). In civil causes the plaintlif 
generally deposited a sum of muuey, which ho forfeited if 
ho was found guilty of bringing a vexatious suit. Cicero 
alludes to another punishment of marking a letter upon 
tho forelicod of tho false informer, ‘ I'rn Iteso: Am. 20.' It 
was the letter K which was impressed upon them, Uiat 
being the first letter, according to the old orthography, in 
tho word Kalumnia," —^Hoss. 

r Tlicse gomes were instituted by Tarquinius Priscus, 
A.TT. 138, in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Their 
aimuni celebration commenced on the 9th of September, 
and continued nino days. 

■ It is {irobable, as Manutius observes, that the judges 
of the present year wore in general no friends to Hufns, 
which made him endeavour to postpone his trial. The 
same learned commentator remarks, that all trials wore 
brougU on in a regular rotation, unless in accusations that 
were i^nnocted with some other cause that hud been imme¬ 
diately before adjudged, or in {he cose of impeachments 
for the violation of the public peace. Those ho proves, by 
several instances, were always determined preferably to 
all other causes whatsoever. 

’ * The author of this law was P. Plntlus, or Plautius, 

I tribune of tbe people, A. XI. flIS; and the pematy inflicted 
i by It was banishment. 
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peace; a charge, however, which hecould notprevail 
with a aingle peraon to aubscribeo. Aa aoon aa I 
waa appriaed of thia affair, I flew to the aaaiatance 
of Tacciua without waiting hia request. But when 
I rose up to apeak, 1 forbore entering into a parti¬ 
cular defence of my friend, contenting myself with 
displaying the character of his adversary in all its 
true and odious colours, in which you may be sure 
I did not forget the story concerning Vestorius, 
and bis unworthy conduct towards you. 

1 must inform you, likewise, of another trial which 
at present greatly engages the forum. Marcus 
Servilius had been convicted of extortion in his 
office % and I ventured to be hia advocate, notwith¬ 
standing the popular clamour was strongly against 
him. Servilius, however, having dissipated his 
whole estate, and being utterly insolvent, Pausa- 
nius'^ petitioned the prtetor Laterensis (and I 
spoke likewise in support of this petition) that he 
might be empowered to pursue the sum in question 
into whose hands soever it should appear to have 
been pmd*. But this petition was dismissed ; the 
praetor alleging that IHlius, a relation of our friend 
Atticus, had also exhibited articles of impeachment 
against my client for a crime of the same kind. 
This news immediately spread throughout Rome ; 
and it was generally said in all conversations, 
that Pilius would certainly make good his charge. 
Appius, the younger, was much disturbed at this 
report, as having a claim upon Servilius of eighty- 
one hundred thousand sesterces^, a sum which he 
scrupled not to avow had been deposited in the 
hands of Servilius, in order to be paid over to the 
prosecutor in an information against his father, 
provided the informer would suffer himself to be 
nonsuited. If you are surprised at the weakness 
of Appius in thus acknowledging so shameful a 
bargain, how much higher would your astonishment 
have risen, if you had heard his evidence upon the 
trial of that very ill-judged action which he brought 
againsf Servil ius for this money ? He most clearly 

>■ It seems to have been customary for the prosecutor in 
capital causes to procim) some of bis friends to Join with 
him in signing the articles of his impeachment. These 
were styletl $ub»criptore$, and acted as a sort of seconds to 
him in this judicial combat. They could not, however, bo 
admitted into this association without a special licence 
from thejudges for that purpose.—nottom. in ft. Csccil. 
Divin. 15. 

» The whole account of the following transactions con¬ 
cerning Bervillus is extremely (perhaps imiwnctrably) 
obscure In the original, and has exercised the ingenuity of 
all tho comnicntiitors to enlighten. Tim translator, how¬ 
ever, has ventured in some instances to depart from them, 
though he acknowledges, at the same time, that he is scarce 
more satisfied with his c»wn interpretation than witli 
theirs. 

w WTio this person was, or in what manner opnoemed 
in the present cause, is altogether undiscovcrablc. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Boss conjectores, ho might liavo been the prosoou- 
tor. 

* It appears by a passage which Manntius produces from 
the oration in defence of Itabirias. tliat in convictions of 
this kind the money was reeiwerable by the .lullan law 
from any hand Into which It could bo proved to have 
been paid,—Pro Kahir. Post. 4. a 

y About 85,3671- of our money. This sum must appear 
excessive If conriderod only with respect to tho wealth of 
the present times. Rut Appins might well bo enabled to 
give ft, and It might have boon extremely prudent in him. 
likewise, to have done so, if this prosecution was (what 
seems highly probable) on account of his father's having 
plunder^ some province committed to hia administration. 


indeed made appear, to the full aatiafacrion of tbe 
whole court, both bia own folly and bia father’s 
guilt. To complete tbe absurdity of his conduct 
upon this occasion, he was so imprudent as to 
summon the very same judges upon this cause, who 
tried the information I just now mentioned to have 
been brought against his father. It happened, how¬ 
ever that their voices were equally divided'. But 
the praetor, not knowing how the law stood in this 
case, declared that Servilius had a majority of the 
three classes of judges in his favour, and accord¬ 
ingly acquitted him in the usual form. At the 
rising of the court, therefore, it was generally 
imagined that the acquittal of Servilius would be 
enrolled. But tbe preetor thinking it advisable to 
look into the laws upon this point before he made 
up the record, found it expressly enacted, that “ in 
all causes sentence shall be pronounced according 
to the majority of the votes in the whole collective 
number of judges'.” Instead, therefore, of regis¬ 
tering the acquital of Servilius, he only inserted in 
the roll the number of voices as they stood in each 
respective class. Appius, in consequence of this 
mistake, re-commenced his suit; while the preetor, 
by the intervention of Lollius, promised to amend 
the record, and enter a proper judgment. But the 
hapless Servilius, neither entirely acquitted nor 
absolutely condemned, is at length to be delivered 
over, with this his blasted character, to the hands 
of Pilius. For Appius not venturing to contend 
with the latter, which of their actions should have 
the priority, has thought proper to waive his prose¬ 
cution. He himself is likewise impeached by the 
relations of Servilius for bribery: as he has also 
another accusation laid against him by one Titius, 
a creature of his own, who has charged him with a 
breach of the peace. And tlius arc these two 
worthy combatants most equally matched. 

As to public affairs : we had waited several days 
in expectation that something would be determined 
concerning Gaul, frequent motions having been 
made in the senate for this purpose, which were 
followed by very warm debates. At length, how¬ 
ever, it plainly appearing, agreeable to J’ompey’s 
sentiments, that C>esar’s command in Gaul should 
not be continued longer than the first of March, 
the senate passed the following orders and decrees 

“ By authority of tlie senate, held in the temple 
of Apollo, on the 30th day of September. Signed : 
I.. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; Q. Cscilius ; Metullus 
Pius Scipio; L. Villius Annaiis; C. Septimius ; 
Caius Lucceius Hirrus ; C. .Scribonius Curio; L. 

' In this ease the Roman law determined by tho most 
favourable presiinfption, and absolved tho defendant. 

» It has already been observed in tho foregoing remarks 
that thejudges were divbhxl into three classes. [Heo r«ra. •, 
p, .TO.] It is obvious, therefore, that there might have 
been a majority in two of tho classes out of tho three, In 
favour of Servilius, and yet that the voices considered with 
resiwet to the whole number of judges might have been 
equal. Rut it is inconceivable that a magistrate of prarte- 
rian rank could possibly lie ignorant of a practice which 
one can scarco suppose the most common citlaen of Kamo 
to have been unacquainted with. Notwitlistanding, there¬ 
fore, Cgelius ascribes tho prater's conduct to ignorance, it 
seems much more probable to have arisen from design. 

l> 'With regonl to the difference between an order and a 
decree of tho senate, see rem. p. 346. 

c Tho decrees of tho senate were usually signed in this 
manner by those who were the pidnoipal promoters of tho 
question. 
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Atteius Capito; M. Oppiua. Whereas a motion 
was made by Marcus Marcellus, the consul, con¬ 
cerning the consular provinces, it is ordered, that 
Lucias Paulas and Cains Marcellus, consuls elect, 
shall, on the first of March next, following their 
entering upon their office, move the senate con¬ 
cerning the consular provinces, at which time no 
other business shall be proceeded upon, nor any 
other motion made in conjunction therewith. And 
for this purpose the senate shall continue to 
assemble, notwithstanding the comitial days'*, and 
until a decree shall be passed.’’ 

“ Ordered, that when the consuls shall move the 
senate upon the question aforesaid, they shall be 
empowered to summon such of the three hundred 
judges who are members of the senate to attend*.” 

“ Resolved, that if any matters shall arise upon 
the question aforesaid, which shall be necessary to 
be laid before the people, that Servius Sulpicius 
and Marcus Marcellus, the present consuls, together 
with the praetors and tribunes of the people, or 
such of them as shall be agreed upou, shall call an 
assembly of the people for this purpose: and if the 
magistrates aforesaid shall fail herein, the same 
shall be proposed to the people by their successors.” 

“ The thirtieth day of September, in the temple 
of Apollo. Signed : L. Domitius Ahenobarbus ; 
Q. Cmcilius; MetuUus Pius Scipio; L. Villius 
Annalis ; C. Septimius ; C. Scribonius Curio ; M. 
Oppius. 

“ The consul, Marcus Marcellus, having moved 
the senate concerning the provinces, 

“ Resolved, that it is the opinion of the senate, 
that it will be highly unbecoming any magistrate 
who has a power of controlling their proceedings, 
to occasion any hindrance whereby the senate may 
be prevented from taking the aforesaid motion into 
consideration as soon as possible : and that whoso¬ 
ever shall obstruct or oppose the same shall be 
deemed an enemy to the repuWic. 

“ Ordered, that if any magistrate shall put a 
negative upon the foregoing resolution, the same 
simil be entered os an order of the senate, and again 
referred to the consideration of this house.” 

This resolution was protested against by Caius 
Coelius, Lucius Vinicius, P. Publius Cornelias, and 
Caius Vibins Pansa. 

” Resolved, that the senate will take into consi¬ 
deration the case of such of the soldiers under 
Ctesar's command who have served out their legal 
time, or who, for other reasons, are entitled to a 
discharge, and make such order thereupon as shall 
be agreeable to equity 

<• The coinitial days wore tboMion which the comitia, or 
asseniblios of the people, were^eld; and on these the law 
prohibited the senate to be convened. The senate, how¬ 
ever, in the present instance, and agreeably ts a preroga¬ 
tive which they claimed and exercised u|>ou many other 
eeciisions, bulk upon themselves to net with a dispensing 
power.—Mid. on the Itoin. inm. p. 121. 

e This oluuso was insertwl in ortler to secure a full house, 
a certain number of senators lieing necessary to be present 
for making a decree valid. [See rent, f, p. iKiT.] The oor- 
rection of Manutius has been adopted in the translation, 
who, instead of eex abducei'e lioeret, reads eot abducoro, 
Aut. 

> A itonmn soldier could not lie compelled to bear arms 
after luiving been in the service ten years. Astbestrength 
Ilf Caesar's army in Caul consisted principally in his vete¬ 
rans, this clause was added, as Gninoviiis observes, with a 
view of drawing off those soldiers from his troops. 


“ Resolved, that if any magistrate shall pat bis 
negative upon the foregoing decree, the same shall 
stand as an order of senate, and be again referred 
to the consideration of this house.” 

This resolution was protested against by Caius 
Ccelius and Caius Pansa, tribunes of the people. 

” Ordered, that such of the present prators who 
have never held any provincial command, shall draw 
lots to succeed respectively^ to the government of 
Cilicia and the eight remaifiing Preetorians pro- 
vinces. But if Ihere shall not be a sufficient 
number'■ of these to fill up the aforesaid govern¬ 
ments ; then, and in this case, the deficiency shall 
be supplied by lot out of the first college* of prsetors, 
among those who have never held a foreign govern¬ 
ment. And if there shall not be found a sufficient 
number among these last, so qualified as aforesaid, 
the same shall be supplied from the members of 
each preceding college, till the whole number 
required be completed. 

“ Resolved, that if any magistrate shall put his 
negative upon the foregoing decree, the same shall 
stand as an order of the senate.” 

This decree was protested against by Caius \ 
Coelius and Caius Pansa, tribunes of the people. 

In the debates which preceded these decrees, 
Pompey let fall an expression that was much ob¬ 
served, and gave us very confident hopes of his 
good intentions. “ He could not, without great 
injustice, he said, determine anything in relation 
to the provinces under Caesar’s command, before 
the first of March: but after that time, be assured 
the senate be should have no sort of scruple.” 
Being asked, ” what if a negative should then be put 
upon a decree of the senate for recalling Caesar ?” 
be declared that he should look upon it as just the 
same thing, whether Cmsar openly refused to obey 
the authority of the senate, or secretly, procured 
some magistrate to obstruct their decrees. “ But 
suppose,” said another member, “ Csesanshould 
pursue his pretensions to theconsulate,and r^in his 
command abroad at the same time.”—“ Suppose,” 
replied Pompey, with great temper, “ my own son 
should lay violent hamk upon me From expres¬ 
sions of this kind the world has conceived a notion 
that a rupture will undoubtedly ensue between 
Pompey and Cwsar. I am of opinion, however, 
that the latter will submit to one of these two con¬ 
ditions : either to give up his present pretensions 
to the consulate, and continue in Gaul, or to quit 
the province, provided be can be assured of his 

election_Curio is preparing most strongly to 

oppose his demands. What he may be able to 
effect, 1 know not; but sure I am, that a man who 
acts upon such patriot prindples, must gain honour 
at lead, if he gain nothing else. He treats me 
upon all occasions with great generosity; and 
indeed, in a late instance, has been more liberal 
than I could have wished; as bis civility has drawn 
upon me a trouble, which perha ps I mi g ht otherwise 

8 The provinces of lesser note were usually assigned to 
the praitors, and from thenoe they were distinguished by 
the name of the pi'iEtorian provinoes. 

•* The number of prartors varied in difTerent periods of 
the republic. In the times of Cicero this magistracy was 
eomiMMcd of eight persons, as Cellarlus remarks in his note 
upon this passage. 

* Rvery annual sot of prtetors werodistingaished by col¬ 
leges, styled the Ist, 2d, .Id, dtc. according to tbeir several 
roinoves from the currant year. I 
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have escaped. He has presented me with some 
African panthers, which he had procured for his 
own games, and by that means laid me under a 
necessity of making use of them J. I must, therefore, 
remind you of what I have often mentioned already, 
and ehtreat you to send me some of these animals 
from your part of the world; and I again likewise 
recommend to your care the bond of Sitius. 

1 have had occasion to despatch my freedman, 
Philo, together with Diogenes, a Greek, into your 

S rovince. I hope you will atford your patronage 
Dth to them and their commission ; as you will 
find, by the letter they are to deliver to you on my 
part, that it is an affair in which 1 am deeply 
interested. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Publius Silius^, Proprietor. 

You are apprised, I imagine, of the friendship 
that subsisted between Titus Pinnius and myself. 

He has sufficiently declared it indeed 
*'•' by his will, wherein he not only ap¬ 
pointed me one of the guardians to his sou, but 
left me the contingent reversion also of his estate. 
My ward (who is a youth of uncommon modesty, 
as well as great application to his studies) has a 
very considerable demand upon the city of Nictea, 
amounting to eight millions of sesterces'" : and the 
corporation, I am told, are inclined to pay off part 
of this sum the first debt they shall discharge. 
Now, as not only the rest of the trustees who know 
the regard you bear me, but the young man him¬ 
self, is persuaded that you will not refuse anything 
to my request, I shall be exceedingly obliged to you 
for employing your good offices, (as far, 1 mean, as 
may be consistent with your dignity and character,) 
that they pay off as large a proportion of this 
demand as possible. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Marcus Caslius, Curule-jEdile elect. 

■ I CONGSATULATB you On the honourable post 
you have lately obtained", and on the prospect 
A V 702 ''vluch, by this mean, is open to you, of 
advancing still higher in the dignities of 
the republic. I am somewhat late, 1 confess, in 
my compliments ; however, you must not impute 
it to any intentional neglect, but merely to my 

J In the games he was preparing to exhibit as aslile. 

k This affair seems to be explained by an epistle to Attl- 
cus, wherein Cicero mentions the receipt of a very pressing 
letter from Cielius, by the hands of his freodm^. The 
purport of it api>cars to have b<!on to solicit Cicero to levy 
a oontribution upon his province, towards the expense of 
those public games, which Coelius ns aslile was obliged to 
exhibit. This oppressive tax hud been freipiently raised 
by tlio govemore of provinces in favour of tlieir friends at 
itome, and was, indeed, almost established into a custom. 
—But Cicero, notwitlistunding he seems to have ha^ a sin¬ 
cere affection for Cceiius, would by no means bo privailod 
upon to break through the oquituble maxims of his admi¬ 
nistration, and with great integrity refused his rcsiuest.— 
Ad Att. vi, 1.; Ad t^uiut. IVat. i. it. 

1 lie was at this time proprwtor, or governor, of liithynia 
and Pontus in Asia, where ho dischaiged the provincial 
funotiona with great applause.—Ad Att. vi. U. 

“ About 70,000f. sterling. " The a^dileship. 


ignorance of what passcB at Rome. For, partly 
from the great distance of my situation, and partly 
from those banditti which infest the roads, it is a 
considerable time before I can receive any intelli¬ 
gence from Italy. And now I know not where to 
find words sufficiently strong to give you joy upon 
this occasion, or to express my thanks for your 
having thus “furnished me (as yob termed it in 
one of your former letters) with a subject of per¬ 
petual ridicule.’’ When I first received the news 
of your victory, I could not forbear mimicking a 
certain worthy friend of ours, and imitating the 
droll figures those gallant youths exhibited, of 
whose interest he had so confidently boasted", 
liut it is not easy to give you in description a 
complete idea of this my humorous sally. I must 
tell you, however, that I next figured you to myself, 
and accosted you, as if present, in the words of the 
comic poet: 

Far less, my good friend, I rtjoicc at your deed. 

As exceeding wliatever iK-forcdid exceed. 

Than as muuntbig aloft o’er my liopes the most high; 

And for this, “ /ly »iy /rvt/i 'tit amazing” 1 cry. 

Upon which I broke out into a most immoderate 
fit of laughter j and, when some of my friends 
reproved my mirth, as deviating almost into down¬ 
right folly, I excused myself by the old verse, 
Excessive joy is not exceexiing wise. 

In short, whilst I ridiculed this noble friend of 
ours, I became almost as ridiculous as himself. 
But you shall hear farther upon this subject 
another opportunity: for, in truth, I have many 
things to say both of you and to you, whenever I 
shall find more leisure for that purpose. In the 
mean time be assured, my dear Coelius, that 1 sin¬ 
cerely love you. 1 consider you, indeed, as one 
whom fortune has raised up to advance my glory, 
and avenge my wrongs : and, I doubt not, you will 
give both those wl^ hate and those who envy me 
sufficient reason to repent of tlieir folly and their 
injustice. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Publtus Silius, Proprietor. 

Your good offices in the affair of Atilius afford 
me an additional motive for giving you my affection. 
^ Late, indeed, as I applied to you in his 

behalf, I have, however, by your generous 
intervention, preserved a most worthy Roman 
knight from ruin. The truth is, 1 always looked 
upon my friendship with Lamia as giving me a 
claim to yours. In the first place, then, I return 
you thanks for easing^my mind of all its disqui¬ 
etude with respect to Atilius; and, in the next, 
after thus acknowledging your last favour, 1 have 
the assurance to request another: and it is a favour 

" A mere modern reader, who judges of past ages by tbo 
modes that prevail in bis own, must undoubtedly conceive 
a very low opinion of Cicero from the account which bo 
here gives of his behaviour. But mimicry was not esteemed 
by the Romans, as it is with us, a talent becoming only a 
comedian or a buffoon. On the contrary, this species of 
humour was thought worthy of the gravest ciiaracters even 
upon the gravest occasions: and it was practised by their 
orators, as well as recommended by their rhetoricians, as a 
quality, imdoi certain restrictions, of singular graoe and 
efficacy in the whole business of public eloquence—Cio. de 
Orat. li. S9, «0. 
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which I shall repay with the utmost returns of my 
esteem and gratitude. Let me entreat you, then, 
if 1 have any share in your heart, to allow my 
brother an equal enjoyment of the same privilege; 
which will be adding a very considerable obligation 
to that important one I so lately received at your 
hands. Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To Appius Pulcher. 

By all that 1 can collect from your last letter, 
this will find you in the suburbs® of Rome. But, 
A. u. 702. though the impotent calumnies of these 
paltry provincials will probably be sub¬ 
sided ere this reaches your bauds, yet, I think it 
necessary to return some answer to the long epistle 
I received from you upon that subject; and 1 shall 
do so in as few words as possible. 

As to the accusation contained in the two first 
paragraphs of your letter, it is conceived in such 
vague and general terms, that it is impossible to 
give it a direct reply. Tlie whole that I can gather 
from it is, that 1 am accused of having discovered, 
by my countenance and my silence, that 1 was by 
I no means your friend ; a discovery which I made, 
it seems, upon some occasion in the courts of judi- 
I cature, end, likewise, at certain public entertain¬ 
ments. 1 am very sure there is not the least 
ground for tliis iin)>utation ; but as yon do n(jt 
point out the jiarticular instances, I know not in 
what manner to vindicate myself from the charge. 
This, however, 1 most undoubtedly know, that 1 
have mentioned you upon all occasions, both public 
and private, with the highest applau.se, and with 
the warmest professions of friendship. As to the 
affair of the deputies!’, I will upjieal to your own 
breast, whether I could possibly have acted with 
more probity and discretion than to lessen the 
expenses of these impoverished cities, without any 
diminution, at the same time, of those honours 
which they proposed to pay you ; especially as it 
was in compliance with their own immediate 
request.’ And, indeed, I was wholly unapprised 
of the particular purposes of that deputation, which 
was going to Rome with the customary compli- 
mental address to tlie senate upon your account. 

'• AppiiiH at his rctuni frmn Cilicia clctiutnilMl a triiiiiipli 
as the resvard of his uiilitarji exploits in that prnviiii'c, 
and BCooidinKly took up his rosidcncc kWuiuI the city. 
For those who claiiiiod this honour were'not admitted 
within the wails of Home till tboir pvtition was oithi-r 
granted or rejected, or tln>y ehorn, to drop it tlionisidves. 
Tlie latter was the cose with resjicot to Appius, as will 
hereafter appear. * 

p “ It WHS a custom for the (fovoniors of provinoes, upon 
their retirement from their Kovcniinent, to procure ambas¬ 
sadors to bo sent to Homo from tlio several cities under 
their jurisdiotion to praise the intemity and equity of their 
administration. Tho origin of this oustoni was undoubt¬ 
edly good, and in some few instunci's wo find tliat it was 
undertaken voluntarily; but it was generally extorted by 
force, and a great burden to the miserable inhabitants, 
who perhaps had been already fleeced hy the rapine imd 
plunder of that very person Avhoso lenity and moderation 
they wore compelled to extol. Appius had taken care, 
before ho left Cilicia, to secure this compliment to be jiaid 
to himself, though as undeserving of it os any of his pre- 
dceossors. But Cicero, who sot out upon a more frugal 
plan than other governors, prevented it, out of compas¬ 
sion to tlie iwverty and indigence of tho province,"—lioss. 


When I was at Apameas, some of the prinoipal 
inhabitants of several different cities complained 
to me of the excessive appointments that were 
decreed to their deputies; assuring me, that their 
respective communities were by no means in a 
condition to support the assessments levied upon 
them for that purpose. This suggested to my 
thoughts various reflections : and 1 imagined, that 
a man of your refined sentiments could not be 
extremely fond of honours of this unsubstantial 
nature. Accordingly, it was at Synnada, I think, 
that I took occasion to say from the tribunal, (and 
I expatiated very largely upon the subject,) “ tliat 
the approved merit of Appius was suflicient, with¬ 
out the testimony of the Midensiaus (for it was in 
their city'' that the proposal first arose) to recom¬ 
mend him to the esteem of the senate and the 
Roman people; that I had often, indeed, seen 
instances of this kind of deputations, but did not 
remember they were ever admitted to an audience ; 
that, however, I u|iplauded the gratitude they had 
thus shown for your merit towards them, but 
thought the particular instance in question was 
wholly unnecessary; that if any of them were 
willing to undertake tliis commission at their own 
expense, 1 should highly commend their zeal; and 
I would even consent it should be performed at the 
public charge, provided they did not exceed a rea¬ 
sonable sura ; but, beyond that, I would in no sort 
give my permission.” 

1 am persuaded there is nothing in what I thus 
said, that cun possibly give you offence: and, 
indeed, your principal complaint is levelled, I per¬ 
ceive, against my edict". For there were some, it 
seems, who thought it manifestly drawn up vHth a 
view of preventing these legations. I cannot for¬ 
bear saying, that, to give attention to these ground¬ 
less insinuations, is no less injurious to me tlian 
to be the antlior of them. The truth of it is, I 
settled this edict before I left Rome; and the 
single addition that I made to it afterwards, was 
at the instance of the farmers of the revenues, 
who, when they met me at Samos', desired I would 
transcribe a paragraph out of your edict and insert 
it into mine. It was that article which restrains 
the public expenses, and contains several new and 
very salutary regulations, which I greatly approved. 
But as to tliat particular section which gave rise, I 
find, to the su.spicion that 1 framed it with a design 
of striking at you, it is copied entirely from the old 
precedents. 1 was nut, indeed, so absurd as to 
think (what 1 perceive you imagine) that some 
private alTair was concerned in this deputation ; 
well knowing that it was sent from a public body 
in relation to your public character, and addressed 
to that great council of the whole world, the senate 
of Rome. Nor did I, (as you object,) when 1 pro¬ 
hibited any person from going out of the province 
without my permission, exclude all those from the 
possibi lity of ob^ining that leave, who could not 

•1 A city in that port of Phrygia which was anncxi^ to 
Cicero’s province: as was Synnada, likewise, mentioned a 
few lines below. 

r A town in the neighbourhood of Synnada. In the ori¬ 
ginal it is Mffndentium; bnt Quarticr lias given good 
reasons for tho reading hero followed. 

> The nature of these proconsular edicts has already boon 
explained in rent. p. 402. 

t Ad island near the coast of Ionia, lying opposite to tbo 
city of Ephesua Cicero touched at this Island in his voy¬ 
age to tile province. 
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follow me to the camp and beyond Mount Taurus; 
an imputation, I must needs say, the most ridico- 
loua of any in your whole letter. For where, let 
me ask, was the necessity that any person should 
follow me for this pumose to the camp, or beyond 
Mount Taurus, when I regulated my journey from 
Laodicea to Iconium in such a manner, that all the 
magistrates and deputies of the several cities in 
that district might have an opportunity of meeting 
me They could not, therefore, be under the diffi¬ 
culty you charge me with having thrown in their 
way, unless they had taken up the design of going 
to Rome after my having passed Mount Taurus; 
which most undoubtedly was not the case. For, 
during my stay at Apamea, Synnada, Philomelum “, 
and Iconium, all affairs of that nature were entirely 
settled. 

I must farther assure you, that I decreed nothing 
concerning the abating or abolishing the appoint¬ 
ments of the deputies, but at the express request 
of the principal inhabitants of several cities ; and 
their view was, to prevent any unnecessary exactions 
that were occasioned by the farming of the subsidies 
imposed for this purpose, and raising them in that 
cruel method of capitation with which you are so 
well acquainted. Compassion, indeed, as well as 
justice, inclined me to ease the calamities of these 
unhappy cities, oppressed, as they chiefly were, by 
their own magistratesv: and when I was engaged 
in a design of that nature, I could not possibly 
overlook an expense which appeared so extremely 
superfluous as that of the appointments of these 
deputies. It was but a piece of justice therefore 
due.to me, not to have listened to any idle talcs 
that might be related to you upon this subject. 
But if it should prove, after all, that you attribute 
to the reports of others what, in truth, receive 
their rise merely from your own suspicions, you 
certainly make use of a sort of figure which the 
language of friendship will by no means authorise. 
Had it ever, indeed, been my design to derogate 
from your reputation in the province, I should 
scarcely have acted in the manner I did; I should 
not have referred it to your son-in-law at Rome, 
to your freedman at Brundisium, and to tlie com¬ 
mander of your artillery when 1 saw him at Cor- 
cyra, to name the place which they thought would 
be most agreeable to you for our meeting. In 
short, I wish you would remember the maxim 
which those great authors have laid down, who 
have written so excellently upon friendship ; that 
“ to accuse and to defend are terms which ought 
for ever to be banished from intercourses of this 
amicable kind.’' 

But do you imagine that I have had no oppor- 

“ A city In Phrygia Major, situated on the frontiers 
towards Galatia. The situation of the other cities men¬ 
tioned in this place has already been oecaalonally noted as 
they occurred in tlie preceding letters. 

» It apijears from the letters to Atticus, to whom it was 
that the grievances of these unhappy cities were principally 
owing. Their own magistrates, it is true, hud some share 
in them; but their chief oppressor was Apptus himself. 
The desolation he had brought upon this plundered pro¬ 
vince was so dreadful, that one would rather imagine, says 
Cleero, some savage monster had been let loose upon them, 
than that they had been trusted to the care o^ny human 
croatiirc. And in another letter he tells Atticus, that he 
had stdaolent employment in applying remedies to those 
wounds which had been given to this province by his pre¬ 
decessor.—Ad Att. r. IB, 17. 


tunities of listening, in my tarn, to accuMtion* of 
the same nature against yourself? Was it never 
told me, do yon think, that after you had appointed 
me to meet you at Laodicea, you retired beyond 
Mount Taurus ? That, at the very time I was 
employed in my juridical office at Apamea, Syn- 
nada, and Pbilomelum, you took the liberty to 
exercise the same authority «t Tarsus? But I 
forbear to enter farther into these particulars, that 
I may not follow your example in the very instance 
of which I am comptaining. This, however, 1 will 
say, (and I say it with great sincerity,) that if you 
are really persuaded of the truth of tWe reports, 
you do me much injustice; and you are not entirely 
without reproach, if you only suffered them to be 
related to you. The truth is, it will appear that I 
have acted towards you in one uniform tenor of 
friendship. And let those who impute artifice to 
me say, whether it is probable that, after having 
paid the utmost attention to your interest during 
your absence from Rome, and at a time when I 
had not the least expectation of its ever being in 
your power to return me the same favour, 1 should 
give you just reason to abandon me now that I 
have so many occasions for your good offices. 1 
must, however, acknowledge that there is one 
arti<!le wherein I may not, perhaps, have regulated 
myself altogether agreeably to your inclinations. 
I am sensible you would be displeased with any 
liberties that should be taken with the characters 
of those who acted in office under you; and 1 will 
own that I have heard very unfavourable repre¬ 
sentations of some of them. But, I must add, that 
no persons were ever mentioned upon this occasion, 
or any greater irregularities laid to their charge, 
than those which your friend Clodius himself named 
to me when 1 saw him at Corcyra, who lamented, 
1 remember, that you had been some sufferer in 
your reputation by the malpracticesof those officers"’. 
Reports of this kind (and many such indeed there 
are) I never in the least encouraged : but 1 will 
frankly acknowledge, likewise, that 1 never greatly 
endeavoured to repress them; well persuaded as 1 
am, that they can, in no sort, affect your character. 

S' A particular instance of the cruelty uf one of these 
officers under Appius is mentioned in the letters to Atti¬ 
cus. SoaptiiiH, who commanded a troop of horse in Cyprus, 
surrounded their senate with his forces in order to compel 
them, it is probable, to comply with some unjust demands, 
and kept tliem thus besloged till five of tho members 
perished with himger. When the government of this pro¬ 
vince came into the hands of Cicero, tho Cyprians, as their 
island lay within his jurisdiction, petitioned that these 
troops might bo withdrawn, and be very humanely com¬ 
plied with their request. Ho relievod them, likewise, as 
well as other cities under his government, from the immo¬ 
derate fnterest whidb they paid for the money which their 
necessities had obliged them to borrow in Home, reducing 
it from 4 per cent., paid monthly, to 1 per cent. This 
equitable reduction very considerably affeoted Brutus, who 
was oonoemod in these loans; and ho seems to have com¬ 
plained of it to Atticus. But notwithstanding the latter 
strongly pressed Cicero to favour Brutus in this affair, and 
Brutus htmsolf Ukewiso had written to Cicero for the same 
purpose; yet he resolutely withstood their united soliotta- 
tions. “ If Brutus,” soys ho, ** resents my conduct upon 
this oocasinn, 1 shall bo sorry; but mucii more so, to iind 
him a different man from what 1 always thought him." 
And if Cicero. 1 will wld, ha<l spoken and acted upon every 
other occasion with the same spirit and integrity as ho 
oertitinly did in tho present, he would have merited all the 
encomiums which the warmest of his admirers could have 
bestowed.—Ad Att. vi. 1, 3. _ 
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Whoever attempts to peraaade you that there is 
no such thing as a perfect reconcilement between 
friends whose affections have once been alienated, 
discovers the perfidy of his own heart, instead of 
proving the dissimulation of mine; at the same 
time that it is evident that he has not a worse 
opinion of my sincerity than he roust necessarily 
entertain of yours, fiut if any man Has taken 
offence at the measures I pursue in my government, 
as not exactly coinciding with yours, I am per¬ 
fectly unconcerned at the loss of his friendship. 
To say truth, we have both acted in the manner we 
ought, though we have not both followed the same 
plan. The instances you gave of your diffusive 
liberality in this province were suitable to a man 
of your quality. Though, indeed, even you your¬ 
self were obliged, the last year, in compliance with 
the calamities of the season, a little to restrain the 
munificence of your natural disposition. But if 
mine, on the contrary, flows in a somewhat more 
limited channel, let not those to whom the benefit 
i of that stream has not reached, wonder that I 
j rather choose they should suffer from the necessary 
: restrictions of my bounty, than that I should, from 
1 the just reproaches of my eonscience. 1 have 
ever, indeed, been extremely reserved in dispensing 
! largesses at another's cost; as I cannot but be 
I sensibly affected with distresses t)iat extend them¬ 
selves throughout a whole community. 

1 am much obliged to you for the accomit you 
: gave me of affairs at Rome, and particularly for 
the assurance of your faithfully executing all my 
I requests. What 1 principally recommend to your 
! care is, that neither the business nor the period of 
j my administration may be enlarged. To tliis end, 
j 1 beg you would entreat our common friend and’^ 

: colleague Hortensius, that if ever he was disposed 
' to comply with my inclinations, he would not per- 
1 sist in my continuing two years in this govern- 
i ment, than which he cannot do me a more unfriendly 
I office. 

i As to the information you desire concerning my 
own motions; I marched from Tarsus in my way 
t! to Amanus, on the seventli of October; and I write 
' this the day following, from my camp in the plains 
of Mopsuhestar. If any action should happeu, 1 
shall not fail of giving you notice ; and you may 
depend upon my enclosing a letter to yon, when¬ 
ever I send one to my family. W’ith respect to 
j the Parthians whom you inquire after, I am per- 
' suaded that none ever appeared. They were only 
a troop of Arabians, armed after the Parthian 
manner. But these, it is said, are all returned 
home, and I am assured there is now no appear¬ 
ance of an enemy in Syria. I entreat you to write 
to me as often as possible, not only as to what 
regards your own and my private affairs, but as to 
those likewise of the republic. I am more than 
ordinarily, mdeed, solicitous concerning tlie latter, 
as I find by your letter that Pompey is going into 
Spain*. Farewell 

X In tho augural college. 

y A city In Cilicia, situated upon Uie banks of tlio river 
, PyramuB. 

* The government of Spain liad been renewed to Pomjyoy 
for five years at the end of his eonsniato in the preceding 
year! which province, however, ho administered by his 
lieutenants, whilst he himself still contiuuei^i Itome.— 
Uio. .xii. p. 14g. 


LETTER XII. 

To PubRm Silitts, Proprator, 

1 DID not imagine I should ever have found 
myself at a loss for expressions: yet at a loss 
A n 702 l»®lieve me I am, to recommend Marcus 
• '' ' Leenitts to you in the terms he deserves. 
I must content myself, therefore, with explaining 
the business of this letter in fisw words; but in 
such, however, as may render you sufficiently 
sensible of my inclinations. It is incredible how 
great an esteem botfe my dearest brother and myself 
entertain for Lsenius: an esteem which is founded 
not only on the many good offices he has conferred 
upon us, but ou the exalted integrity of bis heart, 
and the singular modesty with which all his virtues 
are accompanied. It was with the utmost regret, 
therefore, that 1 consented to port with him, as I 
receive much advantage from his counsels, as well 
08 great entertainment from his company. But if 
1 should expatiate any farther in his praise, will 
yon not think that, far from wanting words, as 1 
just now complained, 1 have employed more than 
are necessary ? To he short, then, I recommend 
Lionius to your protection with all that warmth 
which you must be sensible 1 ought, after what I 
have here said. Let me earnestly entreat you to 
expedite the business which has called him into 
your province, and to favour him likewise with 
your advice in the conduct of it. You will find 
him, be assured, a man of a most generous and 
well-natured dispositiou: for which reason I beg 
you will send him back to us with the satisfaction 
of having finished his affairs by your means, as 
soon as possible. Your compliance with this re¬ 
quest will extremely oblige both my brother and 
myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Marcus Cmlius, Curule-jEdilc elect. 

1 WISH you would inquire the reason that your 
letters miscarry; for 1 cauuot be induced to think 
A u 702 hove not once written to me 

since your election*. 1 am persuaded, on 
the contrary, that you would not have omitted to 
communicate a piece of news I so much wished 
with regard to yourself, and so little expected in 
relation to Hirrus. The truth, however, is, that 
I have not heard from you since that glorious and 
joyful event; which gives me some uneasiness, lest 
my letters should have had no better success in find¬ 
ing their way to yonr hand. But be assured I have 
never written to my family without accompanying 
my packet with a letter for you; as, indeed, there 
is no man whom 1 more sincerely and tenderly 
value. But to tom to the principal purpose of this 
epistle. Your wish has succeeded, and I have 
just had employment enough of the miUtary kind 
to entitle me to a triumph. You were under some 
apprehensions,’I perceive, hbout the Parthians, as 
being diffident of^ray forces. I must acquaint yon, 
then, that having received advice that the Parthisns 
had committed hostilities, I took the advantage of 
some defiles, and of the neighbouring mountains, 
to lead my army, supported by a tolerable number 
of auxiliaries, to Amanus. The reputation of my 


• Into the ofilco of lodilo. 
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name was of some benefit to me likewise in my 
inarch : for yoi) cannot imagine of what importance 
it is, in places of this kind, to have the populace 
ask. Is tHxn the consul that saved Rome ? Is this 
he that was so honoured by the senate ? ttogether 
with other questions of the' same import, which 1 
need not add. When I approached to Amanus, a 
mountain which separates Cilicia from Syria, 1 had 
the satisfaction to hear that Cassius'* bad obliged 
the enemy to abandon the siege of Antiochea, and 
that Bibulus had taken upon himself the command 
of the province. However, 1 • employed my army, 
in harassing the Amanienses, our eternal enemies ; 
and having put many of them to the sword, as well 
as taken a great number of prisoners, and entirely 
dispersed the rest, I surprised and burnt some'of 
their fortresses. Having thus obtained a complete 
victory, I was saluted with the title of fmperator 
by the whole .army at Issus' ; the very place (as 
your favourite historian Clitarchus'* has often, I 
have heard yoin say,, informed you) w^pre Alexander 
defeated Dailns. From thence I marched into the 
most infested parts of Cilicia, ^here I am now 
before Pindenessum, a city of great strength, and 
which I have already been battering above Uiese 
three weeks. The garrison makes a-most obstinate 
and vigorous defence ; so that qpthing sqems want- 
I ing to complete the glory I shall here obtain, but 
that the name of thisiplace were less obswre. If 
I should make myself master'iDf iti‘(as I trust'1 
shall), I will send^dn immediatd* express to the 
senate. In the meair time I have giveti you this 
general account of nijl hpei^ations, to let you see 
tiiere is some foundation to hope that your mod 
i wishes will take effect. “But to return to the Par- 
j thians. This summer’s campaign has proyed, yot|^ 
find, tolerably successful: I am in great pain, how- • 
: i ever for the nsoct. Let me ^treat you, therefore, 
j my dear friend, to endteavour that a successor b# 

1 appointed ttf my government ; but if that should 
,! prove a matter of too much difficulty, (as you jnti- 
i mate in one of your tetters, and as 1 am myself 
i inclined to suspect,) be SU'efal at least to guard 
I against what may easily be prevented ; I mean the 
; prolongation of my resideaf^ ■» 
j I expect from your letters (as I mentioned in 
one of my former), not merely an account of what is 
I nt present going forw^.in the republic, but a clear 
, prospect also of what is likely to bappen. For 
I which purpose I entreat you ^ infonn me fully of 
j everything that concerns the^ublic. Farewell. - 

I 

I LETTER XIW 

j. Marcus jj^eSius to Cicero. 

have received an express from Casus Cassius, 

I ' and another from Deiotoru^ which-greatly alarm 
i . 4 . 0 . 702 . us. The former writesAhat the Parthian 
! anny has passed tl^e Euphrates; gqd the 
^ latte r, that t hey are act ually marching towa rds your 
1> Ue was lieutenant to firafsas, ta Syriisi alftor whose 
death the command of the province devolved upon him, 
tttl Blhulns, who Vas apiminted autocssor to flrassus, 
arrived. -A more i>articular ^oount willhc given of him 
in the farther progress of theee remarks. '' 

* A city which stood «n the frontiers of Cilicia and' 
Sy^ ■ . 

<1 A Greek hltfotiaa. who attended Alexander in his 
Persian oxpediflon. , 

< Xbis letter appears to have been written before any of 


province, by the way of Commagene. As I well 
know how ill provided you are with troops, ^ 
principal concern I feel from this mvasiori, wilb 
respect to you, is lest you should be a loser by it 
iu point of reputation. Had you been better pre¬ 
pared, indeed, to receive the enemy, 1 should have 
been in jgreat pain for your life; but aS the very 
small number of your forces will incline you, I 
’ imagine, rather to think of a retreat than an engage¬ 
ment, I am only anxious concerning your honour. 
For how ^r the world may consider the tieceBsity 
of the case, apd approve of your thus declining a 
battle, is a poiqt,,! confess, which gives me much 
uneasy reflection. In short, 1 shall be.in continual 
anxiety till I hear df'your arrival in Italy. In the 
mean time, thig, newg of the Parthians has occa^ 
sioned a variety of speculations. Some are of 
opinion that Pompey ought to be-sent to op^se 
them ; and others, that it is by no means convenient 
he should leave Rome. A third party is for 
assigning this expedition to Ctesar and his army, 
whilst a fourth names the consuls' as the most 
proper persons to be employed. But all agree, 
however, in being silent as to any.decree of the 
senate for placing this command in private handss. 
The consuls, in the apprehension that they shall 
either he nominated to a comn^jssibn which they 
do not relishf'or suffer th«.disgrace of its being 
given from them, forbear to convene the senate, 
and by this mean incur the eansure of* neglecting 
the public interest. - But whether indolence or 
purilianimity be the real- motive of their declin¬ 
ing the conduct of this war, it is 'concealed under 
tH® specious appearance, however, of modesty. 

As we have received no*’courier from, yon, it was 
suspected, till thp despatch from Deiotaros arrived, 
that the whole was an Invention of Cassius, who, 
*tt was thought, in order to cover his .own rapine, 
had suffered a parcel of Arabs to make an incursion 
into the province, and then rapresented-thUto to 
the senate as a formidable body of Parthians. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the true state of 
the- affair, let me persuade you to be extremely 
' circumspect iif giving a faithful and accurate 
account of it to the senate, that yoji may neither be 
"V^roached with magnifying matters in order to- 

f ratify the private purposes of Cassius, nor with 
bndlaiing anything which tnay-be of importance 
for the public to know. 

It is now the eighteenth of November; andf as 
we are advanced thus far towards the end of the 
^ar, I do not see that anything can be dotie ip 
this affair before the first, of January''. -For you 
know how slow and inactive Marcellus is upon all 
occasions, and,are no stranger to the dilatory-dis- 
position of Sidpicius. YoVi willoasily judge, there¬ 
fore, what is to be expected from two men of this 
unperforming cast j’ and that they who usually 
act with so much coldueSs, as to make one doubt 
their inclinations, even in points they really desire 
to effect, will not be very warm in forwarding a 
business from .which 'they are certainly averse. 

Cicero's dospatuhes, oonoeming the Parthians. had reached 
Rome i and consequentl;' hdore Ccelius had received the 
preroding epistte. i '' 
t Marcus M^^UuS, and Bervlus Sulplcius. 
t That is, in the hands of those Who were not invested 
with Bomeg^ubUc ocMmand. 

a When the 'coniiuls elect entered upon the admt^Strw; 
tlon ot their office'.j « 










TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


If the. Parthian war. should become a serious 
matter, the new magistrates will be engaged, for 
the first two or three months of their office, in 
adjusting the proper measures to be taken in this 
conjuncture. On the other hand, if it should appear 
to be an invasion of no consequence, or such, at 
least, that, with the suppler of a few additional 
troops, may easily be repelled by you and the other 
proconsuls alrea(% in those provinces, or by your 
successors. Curio, I foresee, will.b^n to play his 
double game; that is, he will in the first place' 
attempt to weaken the authority of Qmsar*; and 
in the next, endeavour to throw some little advan¬ 
tages on the side of Pompey.. As for Paulus f, he 
declares most vehemently against aufiering Cmsar 
to continue in Gaul; and our fiidhd Furnius is tlie 
only tribune whom I sus|)edC of 'obstructing his 
measures for that purpose. You nlliy depend upon 
thfse articles as bertaiu but beyond these I cannot 
with any assurance pronounce. Time, indeed, may 
produce much ; as many schemes, 1 know, arc con¬ 
certed : but they all turn upon' the points 1 have 
already specified. I forgot to mention that Curio 
designs to make an attempt to procure a division 
of the lands in Campania.K It is pretended that 
Ctesar does not concern himself in this matter: 
certain, however, it is, that Pompey is very desirous 
of having- the dlktributiou settled tefore Ctesar’s 
return, that he. may be precluded from applying 
them to hie own purposes. 

As to what coricerns your leaving the province, 

1 dare not promise that you shall be relieved by a 
successor ; but-you may rely upon my endeavour¬ 
ing aU I can tliat your administration shall nofrdie j 
prolonged. Whether you will think proper to. 
remain in.your governmentt if affairs should be so j 
circumstanced as to render- it indecent for me to 
oppose any decree -of the senate for that purposen 
depends upon yourself to determine, as it does 
upoB-me to rem|jpaber, how warmly you made it 
your request wh^ we parted, that 1 would pre¬ 
vent any such resolution from being taken. ' Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XV. 

To Puhlius Silius, Proprtetor. 

It was with the warmest and most .grateful 
acknowledgment of your favours .that my frie^l 
A u 7112 Nero assart me you have distinguished 
him with every honour in your power. 
Ydu may depend upon the most efficacious, in¬ 
stances of his friendship in return, as there is not a 
man in the world of a more grateful an'd generous 
disposition. You have conferred, at .the same time, 
a very singular obligation upon myself, for I know 
not any man amongst all our nobility who stands 
higher in my esteem and affectio n. Your good 
I Curtu not iih yet pulled off the and declared 

himself oponly in favour of Ca-tar. 
i One of tho consuls elect. See rem. % p, 400 . 
k Ceesar, when he was consul, A. IT. 884, had procured. 
a law for the dlstrihution of these lands, and port of them 
hadactoallyb^ disiTibutoil accordingly. The romalning 
IKirt was wha^ Ourlo had la his view, wliich were to he 
purobasod of ^e private possessors with tho public 
money, and parcelled out amongst t^e poor oitlxens in 
the same manner as those had been which were already 
divided.—Stee rem. v, p, snj. Vide etiam Manut. in Ep. 

' Fana i. 9. 


offices to hiqi, therefore, in the following instances, 
wherein he desired I would particularly request 
them, will be highly agreeable to me. In the first 
place, I beg you to defer the affair of Fausanias, 
an inhabitant of Alibauda, till Kero arrives in your 
province'; and as this ip a point in which I perceive 
he is exceedingly solicitous, it is with a proportion- 
able degree of zeal that I entreat your compliance. 
The next favour I am to ask is, your particular 
protection for the citizens of Nysa. Nero is greatly 
attached to the interest of this corporation, and 1 
hope you will show them that nothing can be 
more to their advantage than his patronage. I 
have frequently had occasion of recommending 
Strabo Servilius to you ; but I renew my applica¬ 
tions with so much the more ardour, as Nero takes 
a share in his concerns. We jointly then entreat 
you to settle his affair, and not leave an innocent 
man to be a prey, perhaps, to one who may succeed 
to your government with a turq of mind far different 
from that generosity which dis^ingui^es yours. 
This will beaacting in a mannkr'highly agreeable 
to myself,' and suitable at the same time to your 
usual humanity. In a word, the purport of my 
present application amounts to this : that you 
would upon all occasions continue to distinguish 
Nefo with yoUr must peculiar regard. The truth 
is, your province ftas, in this respect, greatly the 
advantage ovef*mine, as'it affords you full scope 
of doing honour 1^. so noble^ so ingenious, and so 
virtuous a ytHith* Your perseverance hi the same 
generops / offiebs with whii^ vyou have thus far 
assisted my friend, will R|vp! him an opportunity 
of confirming and strenf^ening those illustrious 
cllentships which have bqeu delivered down to him 
from bj^ ancestors. And let me add, that it will 
*be placmg your favours with great judgment in 
respoct'to Nero, a.s well as bestowing them in the 
.most obliging maniier likewise with regard to 
myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

■ To Curio, Trijbune of tlte People, 

■ The pongratuialiflAs of a friend are not usually 
considered as too late if they are paid as early as 
A u 702 possible = “yffteat distance thcreforefrom 
' ■' ■ Rome, together with the slffte* progress 
with which Jews t|Bvels into this comer of the 
world, will excuse me for not soener sending yon 
mine. ^ But I now Atncerely give them ^ou, and 
most ar^ntly wiSh'that you may obtain'numortal 
hnnour by your administration of the tribunate. 
To this end, I mhst.exhort you not to suffer yourself 
to be turned aside from fum natural bias, in com¬ 
pliance with ther sentiments^nd advice of-others: 
on the'eontfary, lefTne entreat yon to te directed 
in your ministi^'by 'the faithful light of your own 
su'^rior wisdom. No- man, indeed^ iS capable of 
^giving' ybu more pnideut counsels than hiise- 
from the suggestions of youF own good sensfe ; and • 
believe'qic, you can never be misguided so long 
you pursue ^e honest dictates dvyodr uninfluenced 
judgment. 1 say not this inconsiderately, but as 
perfectly.well^ knowing the genius and principles 
of him to wliom I am addressing myself. 'Yes, 
my Mend, I can never be apprehensive that you 
will act either weakly or irresolutely whilst yffh 
support the measures'your heart approves. It was 
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without h^oiculfy stwding forth in Tindication of 
his genius ? I was in hopes that mj wit-was 
stamped with such distihgaishing marks as to - 
prevent the possibility of its being mistaken. But 
it seems there is such a general depravation of 
taste inRome> that no manXcoxu^its are so esecra- 
bly vile as not to meet with admirers. As you 
value my reputation, then, assert boldly that every 
low thing which is repeated of this sort is none of 
mine. And unless it be some smart pun or elegant 
hyperbole, some striking-paragram", or some arch 
and unexpected turn®—in a'word, unless it answers 
the character of true humour>*, as described in my 
dialogue on oratory, I desire you wotSd do me the 
favour''most vehemently to swear that jcnine you 
are 'confident it is not. With regard to those Httle 
pretenders to eloquence of whom yo’u compl|itt, as 
having usurped my place in the forum, I am much 
less concerned. Fare it as it may with plwntiffs and 
dffendantsof every kind, ! am nothing disturbed ; 


a The byperlxJc is a figure of speech by which anything 
is extravagantly magnified or diminisliod beyond ^o 
truth; os a pamgram is a species of the pun, which con¬ 
sists in changing-the initial letters of a name. Itwunld‘ 
be needless to produce any example in explanatUm of the 
former; and an instance of the latter kind will owiir to 
every Englieli reader In tho woil-known reply Vhich Croih- 
woll mode to the judgeB,.wheu they reminded him of Magna 
Chorta. 

« Of this kind is what tho Duke of Itucklngham onco said 
to a noble eark:—‘‘ My lord, you will certainly bo damned.” 
“ How, my lord! ” returned tho earl, with some warmth. 

Nay,” replied the duke, “ there's noiielp for it: for it la 
positively said, parsed is he of whom all men speak well.” 
—Tatler, vol. I'. No. 17. 

p Cicero, in the treatise to which he here refers, intro¬ 
duces one of his speakers as pointing out the principal 
sources of oratorical humour, among which he makes very 
honourable mention of the ^un. There is scarce an author, 
indeed, of any noth among tho ancients, that has nut, in 
some ]airt or other of his writings, tried his genius at a 
conceit; and it is remai-kable, that-ihoro is one in particu¬ 
lar which runs through almost tlio whole set of Itoman 
(dassics. The first that appears to have started it is that 
venerable censor, Cato tlio elder, who, in a grave speech 
recorded by Livy, taking notice of those fine statues tlint 
had been lately transported into Italy, after the conquest 
of Greece, expresses his concern—“ nc ill® magls res nos 
effieriut quam nos illos.” Horace was so well pleased with 
this wittioism, that be has transplanted it into one of his 
epistles:— 

Orieoia capta formit vlotorem cepil, et artes 

Intulit ogrestl Iiatio. * 

And oven the majestic Virgil could not secure himself ftom 
the infection of this contagious ambiguity 

Num capti potuere eapi f . 

a quHMps which was afterwards taken up by Quintus 
Cartirami|huugh it seems to be someyrhat damaged in 
passing Quiugh bis hands;—“plures captivi (soys that 
historian, speaking of ono cS Alexander’s victories,; qoam 
qul caperenl, erant." When it 4a considered how early 
this specius of false wit appeared in the world; with what 
difficulty it uosbiHin subdued; that some of the best writers 
have not been able euttroly to abstain from it; and that It 
was the favourite of so unquestionaible a genius as Cioeio; 
one cannot forbear thinking with the Inimitable Mr. Ad¬ 
dison, that the seeds of punnigg ore in the mibds of alt 
men." ,It ia the huainess, therefore, of urltioism, to rooi 
out a weed, which the beat as well as the worst soil, it 
seems, is so strongly disposed to produce: as it cannot 
spread without obeoklng the nobler growth of true wit and 
Just imagination.—Cio, l)e Orat. ii. S8; Liv. xxxiv. 4; Hor. 
Ep. a Virg. lEn. vU. 284; Quint. Curt. v. IS; 

AddlaoB, No. 61. 


BO, not thotig^ the worthleaB Selius bimadf Bhould bo 
deemed ade^^Bt enough to persuade the world that 
he ianot an e rtin t edave. Bat in the artiole of wit, 
my Mend, th^plndeed I am much too jealous not 
to assert my.pntroi^tive. It is an articl^ however, 
in which L stand' in fear of no other competitor 
but yourself: ‘ idiir youg. pretensions, doubtieas, are 
formidable. Yebywen 1 say this, you will modestly 
suspect perhaps ^t I am bimteringf; and who 
but .must own that Volnmnins is a man of penetra¬ 
tion ? To speak seriously, a most agreeable and 
lively vein of wit runs throughout your whole 
letter. I will tonfess, }>owByer, tiiat whst you 
mention concerning our friend i, though you repre¬ 
sented it in a Very droll light, did not once make 
me smile. It is much my desineyv^^jtiiqpt own, 
that he should conduct himself throng'|ia tribu- 
nitial office with dignity, *not. only his efini 
saj^e, as ^u know 1^ is i tom I vdoe, bat, for 
the sake lij^evfise of my country, whkdi, however ill 
it baa treatt|l^e, 1 shall never cease to love. 

And noWySy dear Volumnius, 1 hope you wiU 
continue the agreeable correspondence you have 
^ begun, and give me frequent accounts of a^ira 
'^oth private and public: for, be assnred, yonr letters 
are extremely pleasing to me. I entreat you, likor 
'wise, to endeavour to gain Dolabella entirely to 
my interests, by confirming him in that amicable 
CR||lpsition towards me which 1 know he is inclined 
to entertain. Not that I suspect he wants any 
applications of this 8 ort 4 ,but as I am very deairous 
to make him my Mend, it is a point, I think, that 
cannot-be too much laboured. FarewelL * 


I?ETTER XIX. 

To Crassipes'.' 

I TOOK occasion, before I left Rome, of recom¬ 
mending the Bitbynia* company to you in the 
A u 7<tt. terms I was aWe; and I ha# 

the pleasure to find you perfectly well 
disposed, not only from my instances but your own 
inclinations,.todotbem all the good offices in your 
power. However, as those who are concerned 
in the affairs of this society, think it may be 
to their advantage that I should thus repeat my 
assurances of the re^rd 1 bear them, I make no 
difficulty of yielding to their solicitations. Be well 
persuaded, then, tRm 1 have ever been desirous of 
rendering to* this whole order in general my best 
services; to which, indeed, the important obligations 
they have conferred upon me give them an un¬ 
doubted right. But my attachments are more 
particularly strong to that bfauch of them can- 
ceraed in tbefinances of Bitbynia; as this company, 
from the rank and character of-i^ members, forms- 
one of tbie most conslderable,.I)odie8 in the whole- 
republic. It is composed, indeed, out of all the 
other companies, and happens to consist of several 
of my most intimate friends. In this number their 

4 This seems to allade to Curio. 

V He was qusMtor in Bitbynia, and, probably, at the 
same time when P. Bilius was governor of that, province. 
See rem. l, p. 40H. 

• The revenues of the rqpubllo arising from the foreign 
pfovlnoes wore farmed by the Roman knights, who were 
! divided into several oompanles,distinguished by the name 
of the partloular province whose taxes they rented. See 
ran. *, p. 376. 
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|OT^or PnbUiuRupiUug holds the principal rank; 
ih« mo^mportant part of whose function is con- 
penttd in my present address. T make it, then, my 
earnest request (arid it is a request you may very 
easily comply with) that you assist and protect 
.their agent Pupius in discharging his services to 
-the aat^abtian of the companyand, in general, 
(.that youliiveuld promote their interest by all those 
me|nB which:, I well know, are in the power-of a 
fiimtpr. Your compliance in this instance will 
oblige me ; and 1 will add too, what I can 
a$rm from my own experience, that you cannot 
confer your good offices upon a society that will 
'juore gratefully remember them. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Publius Silius, Pr>>prtB(or. 

PvBiiivsTejailitias Hispo, who is deputy-receiver- 
general of the customs arising from pasture and 
JL V 702 ™ province, is a person for 

" ' ^ ' whom I have a very particular friendship : 
as, indeed, many important good offices have mu- 
. tually passed, between us. The settling his accounts 
with the ’several cities under his department' which 
yet rem4n unadjusted, is a point wherein his cha¬ 
racter, you are sensible, is greatly concerned. This 


I attempted in his behalf with regard to the inha¬ 
bitants of Ephesus'; but my attempts,- I must 
confess, proved unsuccessful. It is the general 
opinion of the world, however, and what I am 
iirmly assured of myself, that the justice and cle¬ 
mency of your administration has gained you such 
an ascendant over the people of Greece, that you 
may easily obtain of them anything you shall re¬ 
quest. I entreat you then to employ your interest 
with them in favour of Hispo : and I ask it as a 
point in which my honour is peculiarly concerned. 
The truth is, not only the whole company in this 
branch of the revenues has placed itself under my 
protection, but I have particular intimacies with 
many of its members. Your compliance therefore 
with my request will strengthen my interest with 
this society in general, and will also give me the 
satisfaction and credit of having obtained your 
good offices for my friend. To this 1 will add, that 
you may depend on retteiviiig great complacency, 
both from the grateful returns of llispo in particu¬ 
lar, and from the interest yoii will establish with 
tlds illustrious corajiany in general. Y ou will like¬ 
wise oblige me in a most sensible manner : for, be 
assured, the whole extent of your government 
caimot supply you with an opportunity of render¬ 
ing me a more acceptable service. Farewell. 


HOOK V. 


LETTER L 


To Jlfarr-us Cato*. 

• The great authority you bear in the, republic, 
together with the high esteem 1 have ever euter- 
c 70 X f”*" yo’i*' uncommon virtues, make 

^ ' me look upon it as a pomt of much conse¬ 
quence to me, that you should be apprised of the 


• This illustrious Roiniui was Brt'at-grutijsmr ft) .Marcus 
Cato, the Censor, to whom he was no less alliisl in virtue 
than in blood. TIo had all his merit, indeed, witlioiit any 
of his failings; and with the same dctomiined infloxihility 
in his public conduct, he was far more amiable, in tlie 
common intcrconrsos of private life. Perhaps a elinractor 
equally perfect is nowhere to he found in tho wliolc annals 
of profane history; and it may well bo questioned whether 
human philosophy over produced, cither before or since, 
so truly great and gtuid a man. It is a just observation of 
Seneca,—“nuignara rein piita, unum hominciti agere;” 
and it is this uncommon consistency of action that marks 
the character of Cato with its most distingiiisliing beauty. 
All tho parts of his conduct accord with each otlicr, and 
are the regular result of one steady and invariable prin¬ 
ciple !— 

. - Patria*—impehdore vitam: 

Meo sibi, sed toti gcnitiim sc credere mundn. 

•Thfa iJas the glorious object of bis ambition from his first 
appearance in the world to the last moment of his life; 
and he undauntedly pursued St through all the various 
inaulia and opposition that Ca[s,ar, Crassus, and Pompey 
could contrive to traverse and perplex his way. Ho reso¬ 
lutely, indeed, opposed the progress of their power, in 
every step of its unconstitutional advancement; and, witii 
tt most consummato prudence, perpetually forewarned his 
countrymen of those calamities which they afterwards 
oxperimoed. Cicero, nevertheless, has said (and it hiw 
been often repeated after him} that there was more of 
probity than of prudence in Cato’s politics, and particu- 


siiccess of my arms ; of tlic (lisiniercstcd protection I 
] have, .given to our allies ; ami of the integrily of | 
iny aclmiiiistralion in general. Ami I doubt not, i 
wbeu you shall be informed of these several articles, ! 
I shall find the less difficulty in ))e.rsuadiiig you to ; 
comply with the request I am going to make. i 

I arrived iu this province on' the last of .Inly; ; 
and, as Ihe season of the ye.ar rendered it necessary ' 
for me to hasten to the army, I continued oidy two | 
days at Laodicea,' fo ir at Aj)amea, three at Syn- | 
nadic, and as many at I’hilorneluin. 1 found gteat ; 


larly instances liis treatment of the Tinman knights in a I 
vory nice case, wlu'rciii tlu'y tlio senaio far [ 

mlresfi. .V»7*J JVrIiapH fInnnesH iij , 

this article cminot hr'jiiKtiliod: but certainly it wuuld net 
be rcasGiialilt' to pronounce, from a partii'Ular artiede, 
that be <Hd n<it, in the goiuiral tenor of Jiis piibUc actionH, | 
di.scovcr irreat abiliticR, Cicero speaks <»f them, it in true, 
uiHin other occasions also, with sonic diminution: but it | 
is no wonder be should rci>roscnt Unit conduct i\s injudi' ; 
cioHH, which was almost in every respec t the very rcvei'so ' 
of his own. Oiio cann«»t <*Hsily. indml, believe that t’ato'a , 
talents were unequal to his virtues, when one considers ■ 
the perpetual jealousy with which he was looked upon by ! 
the first triumvirate, the violent measures tJicy employed | 
to prevent his being elected praetor, «nd that they ivould i 
never sufl'er him to attain tho consular office. Integrity j 
under the direction of much inferior abilities, could not, \ 
surely, have been thus formidable, especially in an age > 
tho most venal and unprincipled that ever darkened the 
annals of human corruption. Hut whatever may bo deter- 
niiued as to the measure of his Intellectual qualities, ho 
unquestionably ixisscssad the patriot virtues In their 
highest perfection ; and (as a noble author justly observes) 

*< if he could not savevno prolonged the life of liberty.'*— 
Plut. in Vit. Caton.; ^nec. Ep. 130; Lucan, if. 383; Ad 
Att. i. 18, It, fi; Let. ^ the Spirit of Fatriotlsm, p. 35. 
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numbers of people assembled in these several towns 
fn expectation of my arrival: and, during my slay 
in each, I relieved many cities from the oppressive 
taxes they laboured under, reduced the exorbitant 
interest ftey paid for the money they had been 
obliged to borrow, and discharged them from the 
unjust demands of their usurious creditors. Before 
I arrived in my government, a mutiny had arisen 
in the army, and the soldiers had dispersed them¬ 
selves into different parts of the provinces: five 
cohorts, in particular, were retired to Philomelum, 
without a single officer to command them. I 
therefore ordered my lieutenant Anneius to conduct 
these scattered regiments to the main body in 
Lycaonia, and to assemble the whole army at Ico- 
^1 nium, where I directed him to encamp. These 
Twstrders he very diligently executed ; and 1 joined the 
troops on the 26th of August. In the interval, I 
employed myself, agreeaiily to the injunctions of 
the senate, in raising a strong body of evocati", 
together with a proper number of cavalry, as also 
in assembling thbse auxiliary forces which the free 
as well as regal states in alliance with the republic 
had voluntarily offered me. As soon as the junc¬ 
tion of all the troops was completed, 1 reviewed 
the whole army ; and, on the 30th of August, we 
began to move towards Cilicia. In the mean time, 
envoys from the Ving of Commageue arrived with 
a very confnsed indeed, but, however, as it ap¬ 
peared afterwards, a very true account, that the 
Parlhians had invaded Syria. This news greatly 
alarmed me, not only for the danger to which that 
province, but my own, was exposed ; and which 
threatened, likewise, all Asia in general. 1 thought 
it advisable, therefore, to lead my troops through 
that part of Cappadocia which borders on Cilicia. 
If, indeed, 1 had marclied directly into Cilicia, I 
could easily’have protected that district of my pro¬ 
vince from any invasion on the side of Syria ; as it 
cannot he entered from thence without traversing 
Mount Amanus, over which there are only two 
narrow defiles, that might be defended i>y a very 
small force. In short, nothing can be more impreg¬ 
nable than Cilicia is from tliat (juarter, by the for¬ 
tifications with wliieli nature lias secured it. But 


my chief conrern was for Cappadocia, which lies 
|entirely open towards Syria: and besides, tliere 
are several little kingdoms in its neighliourhood, 
wliieh, though in friendship witli tlie Romans, yet 
dare not openiy act against the Partliians. Tliese 
j considerations, therefore, determined me to lie 
I with my army on the borders of Cappadocia ; and 
' 'accordingly 1 encamped at Cyliistra, a town situated 
j not far from Mount 'I'aurus. By these means, I 
I was in a condition of protecting Cilicia, at the same 
' time that, by possessing myself of Cappadocia, I 
I prevented tlie contiguous states from entering into 
I any measures to our prejudice.' 
j Whilst affairs were in this commotion, and there 
was reason to apprehend a general war, king IJeio- 
tarus sent an embassy to my camp with an offer of 
joining me with ail his forces. 1 was extremely 
- sensible of this instance of hts zeal and friendship, 
and immediately returned him a letter of acknow. 

; ledgments, with my pressing exhortation, at the 
I same time, that he would hasten his march. 1 
cannot but observe, upon this occasion, that 
! Deiotarus justly merits those peculiar marks of 


favour and esteem, with which both you and I in 
particular, as well as the senate in general, have 
ever distinguished him. He discovers, indeed, a 
remarkable fidelity and affection to the republic, 
together with an uncommon presence and greatness 
of mind both in action and in council. 

I%ound it necessary, for the better cffficerting 
my plan of operations, to continue five days at 
Gybistra. During my stay there, I had the satis¬ 
faction to be of singular service to Ariobarzanes ; 
a prince particularly assigned to my protection by 
the senate, in consequence of your motion for that 
purpose. I delivered him from a very dangerous 
conspiracy, which was just upon the point of being 
carried into execution. I did more indeed ; and 
not only preserved his person, but. strengthened 
bis authority. For this purpose I procured Metras 
and Atheneeus (the latter of whom you strongly 
recommended to my care) not only to be recalled 
from tliat exile into which the intrigues of the 
cruel Athenais had driven them, hut to be restored 
to their former favour and credit with the king. 
And as it would have produced a-very terrible civil 
war if the high priest’, who was among the disaf¬ 
fected party, had taken up arms, as was generally 
supposed to be his intention, I found means of 
obliging him to depart the kingdom. This young 
man abounded both in money and troops,, and pos¬ 
sessed every other advantage that could render 
him of importance to those who were inclined to 
attempt a revolution. In a word, 1 recovered the 
authority of Ariobarzanes, without occasioning the 
least bloodshed or disturbance, audfirmly established 
him in his royal dignity. 

In the mean time, I was informed, by varicais 
expresses, that a considerable army of Parthians 
and Arabians were advanced to the city of Antio- 
chia" ; and that a large body of their cavalry which 
had penetrated into Cilicia, were entirely cut to 
pieces by a detachment of mine, supported by the 
prietorian * coliort iii garrison at Kpiphaneat. Pei^ 
ceiving, tlierefore, that tlie Parthians had turned 
off froqi Cappadocia, and were approached within 
n small distance of the frontiers of Cilicia, I con¬ 
ducted the army with all possible expedition to 
.\manus. Upon my arrival, I found the enemy 
was retired from Aiitiuchia, and that Bibulus had 
taken possession of the city. I sent an express, 
therefore, to Deiotarus, who was upon full march 
with all his forces to join me, acquainting him that 
I did not at present see occasion of drawing him 
out of his dominions ; but that if any new occur¬ 
rence should arise, I would immediately give him 
notice. 

My principal view in advancing to Amanus was, 
that 1 might be ready to assist either Cilicia or 
Syria, as circumstances should require. I had 
likewise another design, which I had before medi¬ 
tated, and now prepared to execute, as being of 
great importance to both provinces : I mean, to 


’ It appears, by a passage which Manutius cites from 
Hirtius, that the high priest of the temple of Bcllona, at 
Commana, a city in Cappadocia, was next in rank and 
power to the king himself.—Hlrt. De Bell. Alexond. 
w In Syria. 

* The prRtorlan cohort composed a sort of body-guard to 
the proconsul, or general, and consisted of a select number 
chosen out of the evocati. The nature of the latter haa 
been already explained in remark », p. 403. 
r A city In Cilicia. 



a See rein. ■, on letter 3, book iv. 
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qqiril the insurrection of these highlanders, and 
extirmte an enemy that was perpetually infesting 
us.’ To this end I made a feint of retiring towards 
anotberj^rt of Cilicia; and, having actnalljrretumed 
a day's mi'tdl, I encamped at Epiphanea. But, on 
the 12th ot October, in the evening, I struck.my 
tents, and, by along march during the whole light, 
I arrived early the next morning at Amanus. I 
immediately formed in order of battle, heading part 
of the troops myself, in conjunction with my bro¬ 
ther, and distributing the command ^of the rest 
amongst my other lieutenants.' The enemy being 
thus svrrounded by surprise, were taken and de- 
8 troyed,in great numbers. Meanwhile, my lieute¬ 
nant Pontinius attacked Sepyra, Commoris, and 
Erana; the Igtter of which is the principal town on 
these mountains,' and indeed considerable enough 
to be called a city. They each made a very obsti¬ 
nate resistance; and, notwithstanding the attack 
began before day-break, they did not surrender till 
night, nor without having suffered a prodigious 
slaughter. In this action we took six fortresses, 
and burnt ma^iy more. 

Raving thus successfully completed this expedi¬ 
tion, we encamped at the foot of Mount. Amanus, 
near Alexander’s* Altars, where I continued four 
days. During the whole time I remained here, 1 
was employed in extirpating the rest of these 
mountaineers, and destroying that part of their 
lands which lies within my province. From hence 
1 sat down before Pindinessum, a city in the terri¬ 
tories of that part of Cilicia which has never 
submitted to the Romans. This was a place of 
great strength, and inhabited by a stubborn people 
who had preserved themselves unconquered, even 
by the neighbouring kings. It was a harbour, 
likewise, for fugitives of every kind, and they were 
greatly also in the interest of the Parthians, whose 
approach they impatiently expected. Upon these 
considerations, 1 thought it for the honour of my 
arms to restrain their insolence; especially, as I 
should by this means the more easily subdue the 
spirit of those other cantons which were equally 
averse to the Roman government. In consequence 
of this resolution, I invested the town ; end, having 
raised six large fortresses, I began to play my 
battering engines against their walls. They held 
out, however, fifty-seven days ; but at length find¬ 
ing the flames had seized severed parts of the town, 
and that other quarters were laid in ruins, they 
surrendered at discretion, after having occasioned 
me an infinite fatigue. I had the satisfaction to 
complete this enterprise without occasioning our 
alHes the least inconvenience or expense. After 
having thus reduced Pindinessum, and received 
hostages from the Tiburaui, a neighbouring people 
equally bold and insolent, 1 sent my army into 
winter-quarters. Tlds care I assigned to my bro¬ 
ther, and ordered him to canton the troops amongst 
those towns we had lately taken, or that were most 
' disposed to revolt. 

And now, if a motion should be made in the 
senate concerning the honours due to the success 
of my arms, I shall esteem it the highest glory to 
be supported in my pretensions by your suffrage. 
I am sensible it is usual for the gravest characters 
to request, as well as to be req uested, for favours 

* A ptaoe near iasus, where Alexander, having defeated 
Darius, consecrated three altars to Jupiter, Hercules, and 
Minerva, as memorials of his victory.—Quint. Curt. lit. 
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of this najnre in the strongest terms ; but I per¬ 
suade myself it will be more proper for me to 
remind, than to solicit you, iu\he present instance. 
You have frequently, indeed, not only distinguislied 
me with your vote, but with your highest applause, 
both in the senate and in the .assemblies of the 
people*. And believe me, I have ever thought 
there was so much weight and authority in all you 
uttered, that a single word of yours in my favour 
was the biglTest honour I could possibly receive. I 
remember, upon a certain occasion, when you 
refused to vote for a public thanksgiving'’ which 
was proposed in favour of a very worthy and illus¬ 
trious citizen ; you told the senate that you should 
willingly have given your suffrage in support of the 
honour in question, had it been designed as a reward 
for any civil services which that cousnl had per¬ 
formed in Rome. Agreeably to this maxim, you 
formerly concurred in voting that a public thanks¬ 
giving should be decreed to me; not, indeed, for 
having advanced the glory of our country by my 
military achievements, (for that would have been a 
circumstance nothing uncommon,) but for having, 
in a most singular and unexampled manner, pre¬ 
served the liberties of the whole commonwealth ' 
without drawing a sword. 1 forbear to mention 
the generous share you have taken in all the envy, 
the difficulties, and the dangers to which my life 
has been exposed; and a far greater you were 
willing to have taken, if 1 could have been pre¬ 
vailed upon to have consented. I forbear to men¬ 
tion, likewise, that you considered my enemy'* as 
your own ; and that, in order to give me a con¬ 
vincing proof of your great regard, you scrupled 
not to show your approbation even of his death, by 
defending Milo in the senate. In return, (and I 
speak of it not as a favour for which you are in¬ 
debted to me, but as a tribute which I owed to 
trutli,) I have been no silent admirer of your virtues; 
for who, indeed, can suppress his applause of them ? 
In all my speeches, both in the forum and the 
senate, as well as in the several pieces 1 have pub¬ 
lished, either in our own language or in Greek, I 
have ever represented your character as superior, 
not only to the noblest amongst our contemporaries, 
but to the most celebrated in history. 

After all, you will wonder, perhaps, what should 
induce me to set so high a value upon these little 
transient honours of the senate. I will acknow¬ 
ledge, then, the whole truth, and lay ojien my heart 
before you with a freedom becoming that philo¬ 
sophy we cultivate, and that friendship we profess ; 
a friendship delivered down to us from our parents, 
and improved by many reciprocal good offices. 

Let me previously observe, that if ever any man 
was a stranger to vain-glory, and a desire of vulgar 

• Cicero, soon after the expiration of his ixmsiilate, had 
very particidar obllRations to Cato, of the kind he men¬ 
tions. For the latter being tribune at that time, procured 
him a confirmation, from an assembly of tlic people, of tho 
glorious title of rATaxu or his coiintky. —Plut. in 'Vit. 
Cioor. 

* This honour was usually decreed to a general after 
some signal advantage obtained by his arms. It consisted 
in appointing a solemn festival, in order to return thanks 
to the gods for the public success; at which time the 
senate went in solemn procession to the principal temples 
in Romo, and assisted at the sacrifices instituted for such 
occasions. 

‘ By the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy. 

<1 Clodius. 
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admiration, it is myself; and this frame-of mind, 
which I possess by temper, has been still strength¬ 
ened (if I am not deceived) by reason and philo¬ 
sophy. As an evidence of this, I appeal to my 
consulate ; in which, as in every other part of my 
life, though I purged that conduct, I confess, 
from whence true honours might be derived, yet I 
never thought they were of themselves an object 
worthy of my ambition. On the contrary, I 
refused the government of a very noble province' ; 
and, notwithstanding it was highly probable I 
might have obtained a triumph, yet I forbore to 
prosecute my pretensions of that kind. I forbore, 
too, the offering myself as a candidate for the office 
of augur, though you are sensible, I dare say, that 
1 might have succeeded without much difficulty. 
But I will acknowledge that the injurious treatment 
I afterwards suffered, though you always speak of 
it, indeed, as a circumstance which reflects the 
highest honour upon my character, and as a mis¬ 
fortune only to the republic, has rendered me 
desirous of receiving the most distinguished marks 
of my country’s approbation. For this reason I 
solicited the office of augur, whi<!h I had before 
declined ; and, as little as 1 once thought the mili¬ 
tary honours deserved my pursuit, I am now ambi¬ 
tious of that distinction which the senate usually 
confers on its successful generals. I will own I 
have some view, by this mean, of healing the 
I wounds of my former mimerited disgrace; and, 

I therefore, though I just now declared that 1 would 
j not press you upon this article, 1 recal my wf)rds, 
i and most earne.stly conjure your suffrage and assist¬ 
ance. I make this request, however, upon the 
supposition that what I have performed in this 
campaign shall not appear contemptible in your 
eye, but, on the contrary, far superior to the actions 
of many of those generals who have obtained the 
most glorious rewards from the senate. 

I have observed, (and you are sensible I always 
listen with great attention whenever you deliver 
your opinions,} that, as often as any question of 
this nature has come before the senate, you were 
less inquisitive into the military than civil conduct 
of the proconsuL It was the political ordinances 
he had established, and the moral qualities he had 
displayed, that seemed to have the principal weight 
in determining your vote. If you should examine 
my pretensions in this view, you will see that, with 
a weak and inconsiderable array, I found a strong 
resource against the danger of a very formidable 
invasion in the lenity and justice of my govern¬ 
ment. By these aids I effected what I never could 
by the most powerful legions : I recovered the 
friendship of our alienated allies; firmly strength¬ 
ened their allegiance to the republic ; and conci¬ 
liated their affections at a time when they were 
waiting the opportunity of some favourable con¬ 
juncture to desert us. 

But perhaps I have expatiated farther upon 
this subject than is necessary; especially to yon, 
before whom all our allies in general are accus¬ 
tomed to lay their complaints'. To them, there- 

f Macedonia; to whioh he had a right by lot to have 
succeeded at the expiration of his consulate. See rent. I, 
p.335. 

f Cato settled a correspondence throughout the whole 
Roman provinces, and received constant Intelligenco of 
the conduct of the several governors in their respective 
commands, so attentive was this vigilant patriot to what- 


fore, I refer you for an account of the benefits they 
have received by my administration. They wiU 
all of them, as with one voio\ I am persuaded, 
give you the most advantageous testimony in my 
favour ; but particularly those illustrioBS clients of 
yours^the Cyprians* and Cappadocians, to whom I 

ever concerned the interest of the commonwealth!—Plut. 
in Vit. Catdn. 

s Cyprus hod a particular claim to tho patronage of 
Cato, as ho hod been employed in executing a commission 
by which that island was annexed to the dominions of 
the republic. This commission was artfully cbntrlred bjn 
Clodius in his tribunate, in order to remove Cato out of 
bis way; but the precise nature of it is nowhere distinctly 
explained. It should seem, by what may be collected from 
Plutarch, that it was only an embassy in ^loh Cato was 
appointed to claim, on behalf of tho rep-iiblic, the domi¬ 
nions of Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and to offer him, at the 
same time, the high-prlesthood of the temple of Venus, in 
the island of Paphos, which In those days might have been 
no disadvantageous exchange. Cato, however, has been 
severely censured by some modem historians, for having 
accepted this cilice ; and Dr. Middleton, in particular, 
thinks he cannot bo justiiicd. Hut nonjijof the ancient 
historians speak of It as in the least unworthy of Cato’s 
virtue: and, indeed, one of tlie. most moral writers in all 
antiquity mentions it upon an occasion which evidently 
shows that it was by no means thought inconsistent with 
that character of rigid justice which this illustrious Roman 
hud so descirvedly obtained. Benoca, in his letter of conso- 
lalion, addressed to Morula, on the loss of her son, taking 
notice of tho advantages of an early death, instances, 
among other examples, those calamities whioh a moro 
extended period had brought upon Cato.—“ Marcum Cato- 
nem (says he) si a Cypro ot hereditatis rogise dispensatione 
redeuntem more devorassot,—nonne illo bimu actum foret ? 
—Nunc andbram adjectio paucissimorum, virum libertati 
non sUR' tan turn sed publicse natum, coegit Co^sarem fugere, 
Pompciiim soini." His evident, tlion, that this action was 
so far from being deemed unjustifiable in the opinion of 
the ancients, (by which alone it can be fairly examined,) 
that the nololeet of their moralists has ohosen it to com¬ 
plete the glory and grace tho exit of his favourite hero. 
It must unquestionably, therefore, have been founded 
upon some circumstances that reconciled it to that law of 
nations which then prevailed in the world. Accordingly, 
it appears, by some passages in Cicero's orations, that the 
republic had an ancient claim to those dominions, Por 
Alexander, king of Egypt, to whose territories Cyprus 
belonged, appointed the Itoman commonwealth his general 
heir; and though the senate did not judge proper, at that 
juncture, to assert their full right under his will, they 
thought it. however, a sufficient title to possess themselves 
of Alexander's effects. Prom that time down to tho date 
of Cato's commission, frequent attempts hod been made 
in tho senate to enforce their right under the will, and a 
deereo hud actually passtsi for that purpose. Rut us tliis 
decree was protested against by some tribune, it hud never 
been carried into execution. Thus far it should seem thkt 
Cato's commission was not founded upon a mere arbitrary 
exertion of power, but on a right which had long before 
received the sanction of the senate, and which had already 
in part been -vindicated to the public. In the next place, 
tho inhabitants of Cyprus were extremely oppressed under 
the government of Ptolemy, and desirous of transferring 
their subjection to tho Kt^mans. Paterculus represents 
this prince as one who well deserved the punishment be 
suffered;— omnibta morum vitiit (says he) earn conlu- 
meliam meritum,” And Dion Cassius exprei^y declares, 
that the Cyprians received Cato, “ obK iiKova'icas hoping 
that, from slaves, as they were before, tliey should bo 
raised into the number of the friends and allies of Rome.” 
But to consider this question in another view t what pro¬ 
bable reason of personal interest can be assigned for Cato's 
underteking this office ? It could not bo from a spirit of 
avarloe: for it is unanimously confessed that be diseliurged I 
it with the most unspotted integrity. d:t could not be from [ 
£ E 2 ‘ : 
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may likewiM add your great and royal friend**, 
prince Deiotarus. If thus to act is a merit of the 
most superior kind, if in all ages the number has 
been far less considerable of those who knew how 
to subdue their desires than to vanquish their ene¬ 
mies, he that has given an instance of both, cannot, 
certainly, but be deemed, in Cato’s estimation at 
least, to have strengthened his claim to the honours 
of his country, and to have improved the splendour 
of his military achievements by the more unusual 
lustre of his civil conduct. 

Let me, in the last place, and as in diffidence of 
mv own solicitations, call in Philosophy for my 
auvocaie; than which nothing has ever afforded 
me a more sensible satisfaction. The truth is, she 
is one of thd noblest blessings that the gods have 
bestowed on man. At her shrine we have both of 
us, from our earliest years, paid our joint and equal 
adorations ; and while she has been thought by 
some the companion only of indolent and secluded 
speculatists, we (and we alone, I had almost said) 

! have introduced her into the world of business, and 
I familiarised her with the most active and important 
I scenes. She, therefore, it is that now solicits you 
in my behalf; and when Philosophy is the sup¬ 
pliant, Cato surely can never refuse. To say all 
in one word, be well assured, if 1 should prevail 
with you to concur in procuring a de<!ree 1 so much 
wish to obtain, I shall consider myself ns wholly 
indebted for that honour to your authority and 
friendship. Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER II. * 

I 

Marcus Cato to Cicero. 

Th* affection I bear both to you and to the 
republic induces me, very sincerely, to rejoice in 
A.-V. 703 1***^***K yo** exercise the same in¬ 
tegrity and vigilance in the conduct of 
our arms abroad as distinguished your administra¬ 
tion of our most important affairs at home. I have, 
therefore, paid your actions that honour which was 
roost consistent with my judgment; and, in speak¬ 
ing to this question before the senate, as well as 
afterwards when I assisted in drawing up the 
decree that has passed in your favour, 1 applauded 
the probity and prudence with which you have 
protected your province, preserved the crown and 
person of Ariobarzanes, and conciliated the affec¬ 
tions of our allies in generaL 

If you rather choose, however, that we should 
ascribe to the gods those advantages which the 
republic has gained entirely by your own consum¬ 
mate wisdom and probity, I am glad the senate 

: a motive of ambition ; for he refused ali the honoiurs, upon 
I this occasion, which his country would have paid him. 
It oould not be from a servile compliance with the power 
of Clodius; for he died rather than submit even to that of 
Cssar. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems reasonable 
to assert, that Cato acted in this instance, as in all others, 
upon a principle of disinterested patriotism, and consis¬ 
tently with the strictest maxims of pagan moriillty.—Pint, 
in Vit. Gaton.; Orat. in Uul. i. I. II. id; Veil. Pat. ii. 4S; 
Dio, p. ’1IU; tSenec. Consol, ltd Marc. 30. 

‘ b Cato took a voy^e into Asia, in order to inform himself 

of the strength and disposition of these eastern provinces; 
and it was upon this eoeasion that be entered into a per- 
I sonal friendship with Deintorus, who paid him the honours 
of his court with singular marks of esteem and considera¬ 
tion.—Pint. In Vit 6aton. 

i 


has passed a decree for that purpose. But if yon 
are willing that fortune should have the credit of 
your actions, as supposing a public thanksgiving 
necessarily opens your way to a triumph, I must 
observe that the latter is not always a consequence 
of (be former. Yet, granting it were, is it not 
far more to the honour of a general, to have it 
declared, by a vote of the senate, that he preserved 
his province by the mildness and equity of his 
administration, than that he owed it either to the 
strength of his troops, or to the peculiar inter¬ 
position of Providence ? Such, at least, were iny 
sentiments when this question came before the 
house i and if 1 have employed more words than 
usual in explaining them, it was from a desire of 
convincing you, that, though I proposed to the 
senate what I thought would be most for the 
advantage of your reputation, I rejoice that they 
have determined what is most agreeable to your 
wishes. I have only to request the continuance of 
your friendship, and to entreat you steadily to 
persevere in those paths of integrity which you 
have hitherto pursued both in respect to our allies 
and the republic*. Fgrewell. 


LETTER III.. 

To Caius Marcelluai, Consul. 

Nothing could be more agreeable to my wishes, 
than that the question concerning the honours due 
A u 703 military services should come 

before the senate at a time when you are 
consul, as it will afford you an opportunity of 
gratifying that uncommon zeal for my interests 
which 1 have upon all occasions experienced from 
every branch of your family. Let me entreat you, 
therefore, when the letter I have addressed to the 
senate shall be laid before that assembly, to exert 
your influence in procuring a decree in my favour 
of the most distinguished kind. 1 persuade myself 
you will -iind no difficulty in complying with this 
request, as the senate, 1 trust, will by no means 
be averse to my pretensions. If there were any of 
your family whose friendship I enjoyed in a higher 
degree than yours, 1 should have applied to you 
by their intervention. But though no man ever 
entered more warmly into my interests thau your 
father; though the esteem which your relation 
Marcus Marcellus has long entertained for me is 
conspicuous to the whole world; and, in a word, 
though all your family, in general, have ever 
honoured me with the most signal marks of their 
regard ; yet there is not one of them who hath 
afforded me stronger instances of affection than 
yourself. I conjure you, then, to distinguish me 
with the highest honours; and let me experience, 

> This letter (to speak in the virtuoso language) is a 
unique, and extremely valuable, as being the only compo¬ 
sition that has bsen transmitted to us from the bands of 
Cato. It confirms what Plutarch expressly asserts, that 
Cato’s manners wens by no means of a rough and unpolished 
oast, as nsi refusal could hare been drawn up in more 
decent and civil terma A Judicious eye, however, oinnot 
but diseem, tliniiigh this veil of politeness, the nice touches 
of a delicate and concealed raillery, which Cicero, never¬ 
theless, thought proper to disllemble.'as will appear by 
his answer to this letter in the following book. Sw letter 
10, book Vi. 

J See rem. p. 399. 
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in the afTair of mj thanksgiving, as well as in every 
other wherein the glory of my reputation is con¬ 
cerned. that I want no solicitor to recommend me 
to your good offices. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Lucius Paulus^, Consul. 

Among many reasons for wishing myself with 
you at Rome, the principal was, that I might, both 
A. V 70,1 your election and in the conrse of your 
consular ministry, have given you proofs 
of that seal to which you have so undoubted a right. 
I am sensible, at the same time, that the unanimity 
with which you were chosen, (and of which, indeed, 
I never entertained the least doubt,) would have 
rendered my assistance in that article altogether 
unnecessary : and 1 sincerely wish you may have 
as little occasion for it in the subsequent discharge 
of your office. However, I should have had the 
satisfaction, at least, of seconding your views in 
both. It is a great concern to me, 1 confess, when 
1 reflect that, notwithstanding! e.xpcrienced many 
iin])ortant instances of your affection during ray 
consulship, 1 am yet utterly incapable of making 
any return in yours. And what renders this reflec¬ 
tion still more mortifying, is, that you were but a 
young man when you thus generously displayed 
the effects of your friendship : whereas, 1 am at a 
time of life when much greater advantages might 
well be expected from mine. 1 know not, in truth, 
by what fatality it is that you have continually had 
opportunities of advancing my dignities, and that 
I have never been able to contribute anything but 
ineffectual good wishes to yours. Thus, us not 
only in the instance I just now mentioned, but in 
the article of my restoration, 1 was indebted to you 
fur the highest honours, so a fresh occasion now 
'presents itself to you of distinguishing me, as my 
military achievements have happened to fail within 
the period of your consulate. The dignity of that 
office with which you are invested, and the import¬ 
ance of those honours I am suing for, might well 
require that I should address you in all the warmth 
of solicitation ; but 1 dare not venture thus to press 
yon, lest it should look as if 1 forgot, or at least 
imagined that you had forgotten, your usual dis¬ 
position to serve me. 1 will make my request, 
tlierefore, in few words ; and it will be treating 
you in a manner more agreeable, 1 dare say, to 
your own inclinations, as well as to those favours 
which all the world is sensible I have received at 
your hands. If any others, indeed, than you and 
your colleague were in possession of the consular 
office, you are the first man whose mediation I 
should have employed in order to render the 
consuls favourable to my pretensions. But as this 
high authority is vested in you, with whom I have 
the strongest and most conspicuous connexions, I 
cannot scruple to conjure your assistance in speed¬ 
ily procuring a decree of the most illustrious kind 
in my favour; an honour which you will find, ly 
the letter 1 have addressed to the senate, that my 
arms are not unworthy of receiving. 1 recommend 
then my reputation, and, indeed, my concerns of 
every sort, to your generous patronage. But, above 
all, 1 beseech you (and it is a request 1 mentioned 


k See rm. 4, p. 4U0. 


in my former letter) that you would not rairer the 
time of my continuance here to be prolonged. It 
is much my desire, in truth, to see you in your 
consular o.ffice; and I donbt not of obtaining ttom 
your administration every advantage, both here and 
in Italy, that 1 most wish to enjoy. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

Marcus CasHus to Cicero. 

You have been informed, I doubt not, that 
Dolabella has exhibited articles of impeachment 
A V 703 ^^’tist Appius'; and this prosecution 
seems to be more agreeable to the world 
in general than I imagined. Appius, however, has 
acted with great prudence upon the occasion : for 
as soon as his adversary had lodged his information, 
he withdrew his petition for a triumph, and imme¬ 
diately entered the city'". By these means he 
silenced the reports to his disadvantage; as he 
appeared more willing to take his trial than his 
prosecutor expected. Appius relies greatly in this 
conjuncture upon your assistance; and 1 am per¬ 
suaded you are not disinclined to serve him. You 
have it now in your power" to do so as far as you 
shall think proper; though, 1 must add, you would 
be more at liberty to limit your good offices towards 
him, if you and he had never been upon ill terms 
together. Hut, as the case now stands, were you 
to measure out your services by the right he has to 
demand them, it might be suspected that you were 
not sincere in your reconcilement: whereas, you 
can hazard no censure by obliging him ; as you 
will show that you are not to be discouraged from 
acting a generous part, even where friecdsliip" 
might incline you to the contrary. This reminds 
me of acquainting you that Uolabella’s wife ob¬ 
tained a divorce just upon the commencement of 
this prosecution. 1 remember the commission^ 
you left with me when you set out for the province; 
as I dare say you have not forgotten what I after¬ 
wards wrote to you concerning that affair. 1 have 
not time to enlarge upon it at present: only let 
me advise you, how much soever you may relish 
the scheme, to wait the event of tliis trial before 
you discover your sentiments. If, indeed, your 
inclinations should be known, it will raise a very 
invidious clamour against you; and should you 
give Dolabella the least intimation of them, they 

> He waa prosecuted by Hulabclla in two distinct Im- 
IwachmentH. The first was, for being guilty of treason 
in his government of Cilicia; and the other, for bribery 
and oorruptio^ in his election to the uonsulate.—^Ep. Fam. 
iii. II. 

■” See rem. ", p. 403. 

" As one of Dolabeila's impeachments against Appius 
was for his inal-praotices in Cilicia, it was extremely in 
the power of Cicero to serve Appius to those examinations 
which were ne<!e88ary to be taken in his province. 

" To Dolabella. 

p It seems probable, from this passage, that there was 
some prospect of a divorce between Dolabella and bis wife 
before Cicero left Home ; and that the latter bad commis¬ 
sioned CceliuB, in case this event should happen, to take 
some measures for procuring a match between Dolabella 
and his daughter Tullia. There will be occasion to make 
great use of this ciroumstanoe in a remark upon a letter 
in the following book: and, therefore, it la here pointed 
out for the reader's particular observation. Bee rem.*, on , 
letter 1, book vi. 
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LETTER VII. 

T-o Appim Fulcher. 

I answer your letter more fully thanj can' 
at present, the very first moment I shall have 
more leisure. . In the inealu while I snatch 
the opportunity of sending this.by the 
hands of some domestics of Brutus, who just now 
called upoti me atLaodicea, and ure'retuming with 
all expedition to Rome. They are in so much haste, 
that I have only time to write this, atad another to 
Brutus. • ' - . 

The deputies from Apamea d^vered your long 
letter to me, wherein you very unjustly'accuse me 
of having obstructed by my mandates the public 
monument''" which that city proposed to raise. 
You desire 1 would suffer them to proceed imme¬ 
diately upon .the execution of ^at design, lest they 
should be prevented by the winter; and very 
severely reproach me for having suspended the 
assessments for that purpose till 1 should be able 
to inquire into the justice of raising them. This, 
you tell me, was ip some sort an absolute prohibi¬ 
tion ; since the winter would necessarily be set in 
before I could return ont of’Cilicia m order to 
examine into that affair. Having thus stated the 
several articles of your charge, I will now show 
you that tliey are altogether unreasonable. In the 
first place, then, aS I had receive^ complaints on 
the part of those who thought themselves aggrieved 
by e-xcessive taxes, where was the injustice if I 
forbade these subsidies to be levied till I could 
examine into the merits of the case } But this, it 
seems, I could not be able to eftect till the winter. 
Yet why not I let me ask : since it was the part of 
those who made these complaints to wait upon me, 
rather than mine to attend them. But you will 
object, perhaps, to the reasonableness of laying 
these people under the difficulty of talcing so long 
a journey. Yet this journey you yourself must 
necessarily have designed they should take, when 
you gave them your letter to deliver to me. And 
deliver it they accordingly did : but they timed it 
so absurdly, that though it was to desire they might 
be permitted to begin their work during the summer, 
they did not bring it to me till that season was 
expired. 1 must acquaint you, however, that far 
the greater part of these very citizens are averse to 
the levying this tax in question. Nevertheless, I 
shall take such measures for that purpose, as 1 
imagine will prove most agreeable to your inclina¬ 
tions. And thus much for this Apamean business. 

I am informed, by Fausanias, a freedman of 
Lentulus, and one of my accensors*, that you 
complained to him of my having treated you with 
great haughtiness and incivility by not coming to 

V It was usual vrith those Asiatic provinces to consecrate 
temples to their Uoman governors, and associate them 
with the gods in the same common ceremonies of religious 
worship. Probably, therefore, the building which the city 
of Apamea proposed to erect, was some compliment to 
Appius of this sacred kind. The very ingenious Monsieur 
Mongault has shown, in a learned dissertation which ho 
read before the Royal Academy of Relies Lettres at Paris, 
that the divine honours which were latld to the Roman 
emperors, were only a continuance of the same infamous 
prostitution which had boon practised during tho times of 

the republic_Plut. in'Vlt. Plamin.; Miimolrcs deUtt^ 

rat. vol. i> p. Mil. 

w Tho accensors were officers who attended on tho pro¬ 
consular magistrates in their courts of Justice. 


meet you. in your approach to Icouium. 3lie fact, j 
however, is this : I received a message from you 
late at eight, acquainting me that you proposed to 
give me an interview in that city before' the next 
morning; but your servant could not inform me 
which df the two roads you intended to take. In 
orderi therefore, that I might be- ijeady to attend 
you, 1 despatched your friend Varro, together with 
Lepta, the cajitaiii of my artillery,'.directing them 
to’ take different roads^ and whichever should meet 
you first, to return with immediate notice. _ _A6- 
. cordingly Lepta came hai^ with great expedition ; 
and assuring toe that you had actually passed the 
-camp, I instantly went to Iconium. What foL 
lowed X need not mention. Arid now is4t probable 
that I, who" am rather apt to be more assidupua in 
offices of this kind than my station and, <fo{trBCtier 
require, should neglect to pay the accustomed 
honours to Appius Claudius; to one dignified with 
the august title of imperator, and, what ik still 
stronger, to my friend ? Tint not to dwell any 
lunger upon this article, I cannot forbear taking 
notice of an expression you made use of to the 
same person. “ A compliment of this kind, you 
told him, had mutually passed between you and 
Lentulus^ ; and did Cicero take upon himself to 
act towards a person of your quality with less 
ceremony ? " But can it be true that so weak an 
expression should drop from a man of your, im¬ 
proved understanding and knowledge of the world : 

1 will add too, (what the Stoics justly rank in the 
number of social virtues,) of your refined good 
breeding ? Can you possibly believe me so mean 
as to be influenced more by the distinctions of 
birth than of merit ? I have ever, indeed, held 
the founders of illustrious families as truly great; 
but never could I esteem the splendid names they 
transmitted to their posterity as objects of my 
admiration. These were my sentiments even 
before I had myself attained what the world con¬ 
siders as the highest honours. But now, after 
having filled the most distinguished posts in the 
commonwealth with a character that leaves nothing 
more for my ambition to wish, though I am far 
from thinking myself superior to those of your 
rank, I hoped, however, that I might be deemed 
their equal. Jl am persuaded at least that I have 
been always'regarded as such, not only by Lentulus, 
to whom 1 yield the preference to myself in every 
respect, but by Pomi>ey likewise, whom I look 
upon as the greatest man the world has ever pro¬ 
duced. But if you differ from them in this opinion, 

I would recommend the writings of Atbenodorusr 
to your attentive perusal,—as they will teach you 
to form a more just distinction between high birth 
and true nobility*. 

But, not to deviate farther from the purpose of 
my letter, I beg you would do me the justice to 
believe, not only ghat I am your friend, but that 1 
am most affectionately so; the truth of which I 
shall endeavour to evince by every means in my 
power. Nevertheless, if you are disposed to make 
the world suspect that you have less reason to take 
my interest under your protection during my 
absence than I had to act for yours in the same 
circumstance, 1 willingly spare you the trouble : 

* LontuluB was predecessor to Appius in tho govemmont 
of CUieia, as Appius was to Cicero. 

y Ue was preceptor to Augustus Ciesar.—Manutins. 

» 6tee rem. », p. 354. 
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wiU prove the ctae, you will certainly be lesa mor¬ 
tified i>y the distant reflections of the world, than if 
you were placed within the hearing of their mali¬ 
cious censures. 

As to my own affairs, I mast repeat the request 
of my last, and entreat you to exert yonr utmost 
endeavours that my continuance here may not be 
extended beyond the period limited by the senate 
and the people. I urge this request us one upon 
which all my hopes depend, and entreat you to act 
in it with a proportionable zeal. You will find 
Paulus extremely well disposed to co-operate with 
yon upon this occasion; as also both Curio and 
Furnius^. 

I have only to add the last article I mentioned, 
as an inducement for desiring an interview; 1 mean, 
in order to renew and confirm the pledges of our 
mutual friendship. I persuade myself it will not 
be necessary to employ many words for that pur¬ 
pose. You discovered, indeed, an early disposition 
to be thus united with me, as on my part 1 always 
considered it as my particular honour. I found it 
too my great support, in the season of my misfor¬ 
tunes. Let me add, in farther claim to its con¬ 
tinuance, that I have contracted, since your absence, 
a great intimacy with your relation llrutus^ 1 
promise myself much satisfaction from the society 
of two such ingenious friends, as well as very high 
advantages from your united services : suffer me 
not, 1 conjure you, to conceive this hope in vain. 
In the mean time, 1 beg to hear from you imme¬ 
diately, as I desire, likewise, you would write to 
me very frequently when you return to Rome. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Marcus Ceclius, Curule-jEdile. 

The very worthy.and learned Marcus Fabiuss 
is a person with whom I am most intimately con- 
a V 703 . He strongly, indeed, engages my 

affection, not only by his superior genius 
and erudition, but by that uncommon modesty 
which adorns them. 1 entreat you, therefore, to 
undertake his cause with the same warmth as if it 
were my own. I know you fine orators are so 
much employed, that a man must have committed 
murder at leas^ ere he can hope that his affairs are 
of significancy enough to claim your assistance. 
In the present instance, however, I will take no 
excuse : and if I have any share in your regard, 
you will give up all other business when Fabius 
requires your services. 

The severity of the winter has prevented my 
receiving any despatches from Rome a considerable 
time. 1 am extremely impatient, therefore, to 
hear what is going forward amongst you, and par- j 
ticularly what my friend Coelins is doing. Fare¬ 
well. 

<1 One of the present consuls. 

e Tribunes of the people. 

f Brutus was at this time married to Junia, the sister of 
Cassius. 

g This seems to bo the person mentioned in the foregoing 
letter, in whose behalf Cassius had written to Cicero. The 
fellowing epistle is likewise in favour of the some friend, 
and upon the same oocasion. 


LETTER X. 

To CtirHui Fedueaamu, Prestor*. 

I RATE long eiqoyed an intunacy with Marcus 
Fabius, for ^om i sincerely profess the most 
tender regard, I do not, however, desire 
■ ■' ' to influence yonr judgment in tbe suit 
which he has depending before you, as I am sure 
you will not depart from those rules of equity which 
your honour obl^es you to observe, and which you 
prescribed to yourself when you first enter^ upon 
your office*. My only request is, (and it is a re¬ 
quest I most earnestly make) that you would allow 
him to wait upon you, and would favour his claim 
so far as justice is on bis side. In a word, let me 
entreat you to show him that my friendship can 
avail him even at this distance. Farewell. 


LETTER XI. 

To Appius Fulcher, 

I HAVE at last received a letter from you, writ¬ 
ten in a spirit worthy of yourself, as it is conceived 
A V 703 . terras full of a generous and candid 
friendship. It should seem, indeed, that 
the very view of Rome had an immediate effect 
upon your temper, and restored you to the agree¬ 
able possession of your usual good humour and 
politeness. 1 am sure, at least, that the two com¬ 
plaining letters you wrote to me on your journey, 
ere you had left Asia, were such as 1 could not 
read without reluctance. I will own, too, that, 
conscious of the inviolable attachment which I have 
ever preserved to your interests, I could not for¬ 
bear answering them with some warmth. The 
letter, indeed, which you delivered to my freedman 
Fhilotimus, left me no room to doubt that there 
were some persons in this province who were no 
well-wishers to our union. Rut I have the satis¬ 
faction to find, that as soon as you came to Rome, 
or rather as soon as you were met by yonr friends 
aiW family, you were convinced of that warm and 
constant testimony I gave of my friendship and 
esteem for you upon all occasions during your 
absence. You will easily imagine, then, with how 
much pleasure 1 read your assurances, that if any 
incident should arise wherein my reputation may 
be concerned, you will endeavour to make me an 
equal return. And though you doubt whether yoa 
shall be able effectually to do so, most certainly 
there is no reason to question it: for there ia 
nothing, my friend, which a sincere and zealous 
affection is not capable of performing. 

Notwithstanding I was well persuaded, in my 
own judgment, and had received frequent assur¬ 
ances likewise by the letters of my friends, that 
you would undoubtedly be honoured with a triumph, 
yet it afforded me a singular pleasure to be con¬ 
firmed! in this persuasion by your own hand. 
Believe m e, however, I by no means rejoic e in it 
h The priEtors were next in rank and power to the con¬ 
suls, and their office somewhat resembled that of our 
chief justices.—Bee rem. h, p. 407. 

* The several pnetors, before they entered upon their 
office, drew up and published a sort of formulary, which 
they intended to observe in their respective administra¬ 
tions of justice.—Rosin. Antiq. Rom. vil. 700. 

J When Cicero wrote this epistle, he had not received the 
letter from CttUus, wherein he gives him an account of 
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from a selfiah Epicurean principle, and as it may 
probably facilitate my own pretensions of the same 
kind, but as taking a sincere and disinterested 
share in every increase of your dignities. I entreat 
yon, then, as you have more frequent opportunities 
of writing into this province than any other of my 
ftiends, that you would give me immediate notice 
as soon as you shall have obtained the decree, which 
you have so much reason to expect, and which I so 
unfeignedly wish you. If the tedious resolutions 
of the hng betich, as our Mend Pompey calls the 
senate, should delay your hopes a few days, (and 
more than a few days they surely cannot delay 
them,) be confident, however, that they will at 
length distinguish you with those honours which 
are so justly your due. Again, therefore, I conjure 
you, as you give me your affection, or would pre¬ 
serve mine, to let me participate in the joy of this 
good news as early as possible. 

To this request I will join another, and remind 
you of executing your promise of sending me the 
completion of your treatise on augury k. I ask 
this, not only as being desirous of informing myself 
in the rites and principles of the sacred college, 
but as I receive with uncommon satisfaction every 
mark of your favour. As to the request you made 
me on your part of returning you a compliment in 
the same kind, it is a point I must well consider. 
For it would ill become an author whom you have 
so often applauded for the pains* he bestows upon 
his compositions, to suffer any crude and indigested 
performance to come forth from his hands, espe¬ 
cially upon an occasion that would justly expose 
him to the censure, not only of being guilty of 
negligence, but of a most ungrateful disrespect. 
However, I may find some opportunity, perhaps, of 
satisfying both you and myself upon this article. 
In the mean time, I hope you will endeavour, in 
conformity to your promise, that a public thanks¬ 
giving of the most distinguished kind be decreed, 
as soon as possible, on account of my late victories ; 
and I am persuaded you will act with that zeal 
which is agreeable to your sincerity, and to ^e 
friendship which has long subsisted between us. I 

Applus having dropped his petition for a triumph. —6eo 
the Sth letter of tliis book. 

k Sea rem. r, p. 391. 

1 << Tis strange to see how differently tho vanity of man¬ 
kind runs in different times and seasons. 'Tis at present 
the boast of almost every enterpriser in the Muses’ art, 
that, by his genius alone and a natural rapidity of style 
and thought, ho is able to carry ail before him; that ho 
ploys with his business, does things in passing, at a ven¬ 
ture, and in tho quickest period of time. In tho days of 
■Attic elegance, as works were then truly of another form 
and turn, so workmen were of another humour, and had 
their vanity of a quite contrary kind. They became rather 
affected in endeavouring to discover the pains they had 
taken to bo correct. They wore glad to insinuato how 
laboriously, and with what expense of time, they had 
brought the smallest work of theirs (as perhaps a single 
ode, or satire, an oration, or pan^ric) to its perfection. 
When they had so polished their piece, and rendered it so 
natm-al and easy that it seemed only a lucky flight, a hit 
of thought, or flowing vein of humour, they were then 
chiefly concerned, lest it should in re^fty pass for such, 
and their ortlfloe remain undiscovered. They were willing 
it should be known how serious their play was, and how 
elaborate their freedom and facility; that they might say, 
as the agreeable and polite poet, glancing on himself, 
Ludontis speciem dabit et torquebltur,"— 
Shaftesbury’s CharaotorUtios, i. 233. 


was somewhat later in my public despatches for 
this purpose, than 1 wished; and as they were 
delayed likewise by the difficulty of navigation at 
that season, they did not, 1 suppose, arrive before 
the senate was prorogued. It was the influence 
which your advice always has upon my judgment 
that induced me to defer them ; and I am satisfied 
it was perfectly right not to acquaint the senate of 
my being saluted with the title of Jmperator, till 
I had gained still farther advantages by my arms, 
and entirely completed the campaign. 1 confidently 
rely, therefore, upon the assistance you liave pro¬ 
mised me, and recommend to your protection 
whatever else concerns either my affairs or my 
family. Farewell. 

LETTER XII. 

To Marcus Ceslius. 

Would you imagine that I should ever be at a 
loss for words ! I do not mean of that chosen and 
A V 703 . kind which are the privilege of 

you celebrated orators, but those of ordi¬ 
nary and common use. Yet, believe me, 1 am 
utterly incapable of expressing the solicitude I feel 
concerning the resolutions that may be taken in the 
senate in regard to the provinces. 1 am extremely 
impatient, indeed, to return to my friends at Rome, 
among which number you are principally in my 
thoughts. I will confess, likewise, that 1 am quite 
satiated of my government. For, in the first 
place, I have more reason to apprehend that 
some reverse of fortune may deprive me of the 
glory I have here acquired, than to expect 1 
shall be able to raise it higher. And, in the next 
place, I cannot but look upon the whole business 
of this scene as much inferior to my strength, 
which is both able and accustomed to .support a far 
more important weight. I will acknowledge, too, 
that 1 am uneasy in the expectation of a very ter¬ 
rible war*", which is likely to be kindled in this 
part of the world, and which 1 may probably escape 
if I should obtain my dismission at the stated 
time. 

1 do not forget the panthers you desired, and 
have given my orders to the persons usually em¬ 
ployed in hunting them; but these animals are 
exceedingly scarce with us. They take it so unkind, 
you must know, that they should bt the only crea¬ 
tures in my province for whom any snares are laid, 
that they have withdrawn themselves from my 
government, and are marched into Caria. How¬ 
ever, the huntsmen, and particularly honest Pa- 
tischus, are making very diligent inquiry after 
their haunts; and all the game they can meet with 
shall certainly be yours : but what the number will 
prove is altogether uncertain. Be well assured the 
honour of your sedileship is much my care ; and 
this day particularly reminds me of it, as it is the 
festival of the Megalesian games". 

"> With tho Parthiana 

“ The Megalesian games were under tho conduct of tho 
oumle ledUes, as well as those called the Roman. Tlie 
learned Manutius, therefore, conjectures that tho anniver¬ 
sary of tlie former reminded Cicero of the panthers which 
Ca'iius requested, in order to grace those shows he was to 
exhibit at the latter, which were celebrated with greater 
pomp and magnifloonoe. The nature of the Roman games 
has Mready been explained in rent. ', p. 40S. The Megale- 
sian games were instituted in honour of tho mother of the 
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I liope you will send me a minute detail of our 
public affairs, as I have an entire dependence on 
tile accounts which are transmitted to me by your 
hand. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Thermus, Proprietor. 

Youn very generous treatment of Marcus Mar- 
cilius, the son of m/ friend and interpreter", is a 
A. V. 703 obliging instance, among many 

others, of the regard you pay to my re¬ 
commendations. He came to me at Laodicea, and 
expressed the highest gratitude for the good offices 
you had conferred upon him at my request. As 
you see, therefore, that your favours are not 
bestowed upon those who are insensible of their 
value, 1 hope you will be the more inclined to 
continue them. I entreat you, then, to interjiose, 
as far as your honour will permit, in preventing a 
prosecution wherein the mother-in-law of this 
young man is likely to be involved. And though 
1 strongly recommended Marcilius to you in my 
former letter, yet it is with still greater warmtli 
that I do so in this ; as 1 have since received very 
singular, and, indeed, almost incredible proofs of 
his father's probity and fidelity during the many 
months he has been engaged in my service. Fare- 



I 

LETTER XIV. 
j To the same. 

\ The report of a very considerable war being 
: kindled in Syria, is confirmed to me by daily 
' A. u 70 a I take the liberty, therefore, 

, ‘ ' in confidence of our mutual friendship, 

' to press you so much the more strongly to dismiss 
1 my lieutenant Anneius as soon as possible. 11 is 
military abilities, indeed, will render his advice 
and assistance of singular advantage in tliis con¬ 
juncture, both to myself and to the republic. 
Nothing could have induced him to leave me at 
this critical season, or, in truth, have prevailed 
, with me to consent to his absence, but an affair of 
I the last importance to his interest. However, as 
I purpose to go into Cilicia ■* about the beginning 
of May, it is absolutely necessary he should return 
before that time. 

I will take this opportunity of most earnestly 
i renewing the request 1 made to you in person, and 
which 1 afterwards repeated in a letter, that you 
would employ your good offices in settling his 
contest with the city of Sardis, agreeably to the 
justice of his cause, and the .dignity of his charac¬ 
ter. I had the pleasure, when 1 talked with you 

gods, and wore so called from Megalesia, (sell. & yahs rrjs 
I ptyi-Krti dear,) a temple in Phrygia, from whence the 
I statue and worship of that goddess was brought to Itome. 
I This festival commenced on the 4th of April, and conti- 
! nuod six days. 

I "The governors of provinces wore prohibited from using 
I any ether language thanttholaktin, in the functions of tlieir 
i ministry, for which reason they were always attended with 
interpreters.—Val. hlax, ii. 3. 

p Besides the province of Cilicia, properly so called, there 
were three other adjbining districts aimoxcd to Cicero's 
government, in one of which he appears to have been at 
the time of writing this letter. 


upon this subject at Ephesus, to find you perfectly 
well disposed to assist him upon his own account. 
Let me add, however, that your adjusting this 
affair to his satisfaction, will be pertbrmii^ the 
most acceptable service likewise to myself. 1 con¬ 
jure you, therefore, to despatch it with all possible 
expedition. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To Marcus Ctelius, Curule-JEdile. 

Your very agreeable letters visit me but seldom: 
perhaps, by some accident or other, they lose their 
A u 703 lasts which came 

to my hands, of the most prudent and 
obliging advice 1 I had determined, indeed, to act 
in the manner you recommend: but it gives an 
additional strength to one’s resolutions, to find 
them conformable to the sentiments of so faithful 
and so judicious a friend. 1 have often assured 
you of my extreme affection for Appius; and I 
had reason to believe, after our mutual reconcile¬ 
ment, that he entertained the same favourable 
disposition towards me. For be distinguished me 
in his consulate with great marks of honour and 
amity, and Bp])eared willing upon all occasions to 
gratify my requests even in favour of others. I 
must appeal to you (since the droll Phania' is, I 
think, no more) that 1 was not wanting on my 
part in a suitable return ; and, indeed, he stood so 
much the higher in my esteem, as I was sensible 
of the affection he had conceived for you. Add to 
this, that I am, as you well know, wholly devoted 
to Pompey, and tenderly attached also to Brutus 
Can I then want a reason of uniting myself with 
A)>piug, thus supported as he is by the most pow¬ 
erful friends and alliances, and flourishing in every 
other advantage that can be derived from affluent 
possessions in conjunction with great abilities' ! 
But, besides these considerations, 1 must mention, 
likewise, the connexion that subsists between us as 
members of the same sacred college, and the 
'honour he has publicly paid me in his learned 
treatise concerning its institutions. I mark out 
these several circumstances the more particularly, 

<1 The fifth letter of this book. 

' A favourite freedmon of Appius. 

• That Cicero was wholly devoted to Pompoy, cannot 
be doubted: but that he was sincere in this declaration 
with respect to Brutus, may well bo qiuwtioned. It ap- 
]iears, indeed, that they wore neither of them perfectly 
satisfied with each other at this time: and Cicero cum- 
plains to Atticus of having received some very haughty 
and disrespectful letters from Brutus, even when the latter 
was soliciting his good offices in favour of Appius.—Nul- 
las umiuom (says he) ad me llteras misit Brutus, no 
proxime quidem de Appio, In qulbus non essot arrogans, 
aKOiywyijrby aliquld.—Plano panun cogltat, quid scrlbat, 
aut ad quem.”—Ad Att. vi. 3; vide etiam vl. 1; v. 21. 
See rem. w, p. 410. 

• These were the true, and perhaps the only reasons 

which induced Cicero to endeavour to be upon good terms 
with Appius. For that he hod a real affeotion for him, as 
he pretends to this epistle, is by no means probable. On 
the oontraryij^ a letter to Atticus he speaks of his dis¬ 
position towards Appius, in terms of much lower import, 
and discovers, at the same time, the principal motive that 
engaged him in bis Interest:—Pro Appio nos hie omnia 
faciemus; honcste tamen, sed plane libenter. Nee enira 
ipsum odimus s et Pompeius mirifice a me contendit.”— | 

Ad Att. vi. 2. 
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as yoar letter seemed to intimate a doubt in what 
manner I was inclined towards him. This leads 
me to suspect that some idle tale or other has been 
reported to the disadvantage of my sentiments 
respecting Appins: but, be assured, whatever yon 
have heard of that nature is utterly false. I must 
confess, at the same time, that his maxims and 
mine in the administration of this province have 
been somewhat different; and it may from thence, 
perhaps, have been suggested that I acted counter 
to his measures, more from a spirit of opposition 
than from any real disagreement of principles. 
But, believe me, I have never said or done the 
least thing throughout the whole course of my 
government with a view of prejudicing his reputa¬ 
tion. And now that my friend Dolabella has so 
rashly attached him, I am exerting all my good 
offices to dissipate the rising storm with which he 
is threatened. 

You mentioned something of a lethargic inac¬ 
tivity that had seized the republic. 1 rejoiced, no 
doubt, to hear that you were in a state of such 
profound tranquillity, as well as that our spirited 
friend" was so much infected with this general 
indolence as not to be in a humour of disturbing it. 
But the last paragraph of your letter, which was 
written, I observed, with your own hand, changed 
the scene, and somewhat, indeed, discomposed me. 
Is Curio really, then, become a convert to Cmsar ? 
But, extraordinary as this event may appear to j 
others, believe me it is agreeable to what 1 always 
suspected. Good gods 1 bow do 1 long to laugh 
with yon at the ridiculous farce which is acting in 
your part of the world ? 

I have finished my juridical circuit, and not 
only settled the finances of the several cities upon 
a more advantageous basis, but secured to the 
farmers of the revenues the arrears due on their 
former agreements, without the least complaint 
from any of the parties concerned. In short, I 
have given entire satisfaction to all orders and 
degrees of men in this province. I propose, there¬ 
fore, to set out for Cilicia ’ on the 7th of May, from 
whence, after having just looked upon the troops 
in their summer cantonment, and settled some 
affairs relating to the army, I intend, agreeably to 
the decree of the senate for that purpose, to set 
forward to Rome. I am extremely impatient, 
inaeed, to return to my friends, bpt particularly 
to you, whom I much wish to see in the adminis¬ 
tration of your sedileship. Farewell. 


LETTS R XVI. 

To Quintiis Thermus, Proprtelor. 

It is with great pleasure I perceive that my 
services to Rhodo and others of your friends, as 
A. V. 703. those likewise which I have per¬ 

formed to yourself, prove acceptable to a 
man of your grateful disposition. Be assured you 
will find me still more and more desirous of ad¬ 
vancing your credit and reputation: though I must 
add, that the lenity and justice of yo«|Pgovernment 
seem already to have raised them as high as possible. 

The more 1 reflect upon your affairs, (and they 
are the daily subject of my thoughts,) the more I 
am confirmed in that advice 1 communicated to 


V Bee rem. ?, p. 427- 


you by Aristo. I am well persuaded, indeed, that 
you will draw upon yourself very powerful enemies, 
if you should put any slight upon a young noble¬ 
man of your quaestor's rank and interest. And a 
slight it will undoubtedly be, if you should not at 
your departure commit the administration of the 
province to his hands, as there is no other person 
to whom you can trust it of superior quality. But, 
abstracted from all considerations of this kind, he 
has an unquestionable right, as your queestor, to be 
preferred to any of your lieutenants, whose blame¬ 
less and worthy conduct, however, I must at the 
same time in justice acknowledge. I am perfectly 
sensible that you have nothing to fear from the 
resentment of any man. I could wish, neverthe¬ 
less, that you would nut incur the displeasure, and 
especially with just reason, of three such distin¬ 
guished persons as your quiestor and his brothers ; 
for they are all of them men of some eloquence, as 
well as great spirit; to which 1 must add, that I 
am persuaded they will successively be tribunes 
of the people* during the three next following 
years. Now who can tell what turn public 
affairs may takeFor my own part, I think there 
is much appearance of great commotions arising in 
the commonwealth. I should be sorry, therefore, 
that you should render yourself obnoxious to so 
formidable a power as the tribunitial; especially 
since you may easily avoid it without offending 
any person, by justly preferring your queestor to 
your lieutenants. And should his conduct as your 
vicegerent in the province, prove worthy of his 
glorious ancc.stor8, as 1 hope and believe, it will 
reflect, in some degree, an honour upon yourself. 
But, on the contrary, should he deviate from their 
illustrious examples, the whole discredit will fall 
singly upon his own character, without involving 
yours in any part of the reproach. 

I am this moment setting out for Cilicia"; so 
that I have only time to write these loose bints just 
as they occur. 1 thought it incumbent upon me, 
however, to send you my general sentiments of a 
point wherein your interest is so nearly concerned. 
May the gods give success to whatever you shall 
determine! But if my advice has any weight, 
you will avoid raising to yourself unnecessary ene¬ 
mies, and prudently consult your future repose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To C. Titius Rvfua, Prmlor. 

LircitJS CusTiDius is not only of the sametribef 
and corporation" with myself, but is likewise my 
A c 7fla friend. As he has a cause 

which he purposes to bring before you, I 
recommend his interest to your protection, but no 

w Flghius with groat probability conjectures, from the 
circumstances liere mentioned, compared with other pas¬ 
sages in Cicero's writings, that Caius Antonins, second 
brother to Mark Antony, was quastor to Tbenuus.— 
Ifighii Anna!, anno 703. 

* See rem. P, p. 427. 

r Komuius divided his citizens into three tribes, each of 
which were subdivided into ten ourise, or warda These 
tribes were, in after-times, gradually increased, tiU they 
amounted to the number of thirty-five. 

» The corporate or munleipal towns were those which 
were allowed to-govem tbeniselves by their own laws and 
constitutions, and at the same time were honoured with 
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farther, however, than is consistent with your 
honour and my own good manners. All I request, 
therefore, is, that you would allow him freely to 
wait upon you as often as he shall have occasion ; 
that you would comply with his desires as far as 
they shall appear equitable; and, in a word, that 
you would convince him that my friendship can 
effectually avail, even at this distance. Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Silius. 

Will you not think that I am employed in a 
very unnecessary office, when I take upon me to 
A. V. 703 . recommend a man to your friendship who 
already, I know, enjoys that privilege ? 
Let it be a proof, however, that I am with passion, 
as well as esteem, devoted to his interest. I most 
earnestly entreat you, then, to convince Egnatius, 
by the good effects which this letter shall produce 
in his favour, both of your affection for me, and of 
mine for him. And, be as.siired, your compliance 
with this request will be the most agreeable of all 
the many and great instances 1 have received of 
your disposition to oblige me. 

The pleasing hopes 1 entertained of public affairs 
are now totally vanished. However, whilst we 
wish things were better, let us support ourselves 
with the trite consolation, that we must-submit to 
what cannot be remedied. But this is a subject 
I will reserve to our meeting. In the mean time, 
continue to give me your friendship, and be well 
persuaded of mine. Farewell. 

the privilcRps of Itoman Citizens. Cieoro was a native 
of one of these corporations, called Arpinnm, situated in 
a district of Italy which now makes part of the kingdom 
of Naples. 


LETTER XIX. 

To Publius Casius. 

I MOST earnestly recommend to your favour my 
very intimate friend Publius Messienus, a Roman 
X u 703 . *‘*>>8ht, who is distinguished by every 
' ^ valuable endowment. I entreat you, by 
the double ties of that amity which I enjoy with 
you and your father, to protect him both in his 
fame and his fortunes. Be assured you will by 
this means conciliate the affection of a man highly 
deserving of your friendship, as well as confer a 
most acceptable obligation upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To the Magistrates of FregelUsK 

If my connexions with Quintus Hippius were 
not of the strongest and most amicable kind, I 
A u. 701 not depart from the rule I have 

laid down to myself of not troubling you 
with my applications. This maxim, you will bear 
me witness, I have hitherto strictly observed, 
though I was ever persuaded, at the same time, 
that there is nothing you would refuse to my re¬ 
quest. However, I now most earnestly entreat 
your generosity in behalf of my friend's son, and 
that you would do me tlie honour to show so much 
regard to my inclinations as to enfranchise the 
estate he has purchased of your corporation. I 
shall esteem your compliance with this request as 
a very singular favour. Farewell. 

■ It iH supposed to be the same town which is now called 
Cajxraro in the Ctunpagna di Uom^ 


BOOK VI. 


LETTER I. 

To Appius Pulcher. 

When I first received an account of the ill- 
judged prosecution which has been commenced 
i A. n. 7(0. you*", it gave me great concern ; 

I ‘ ’ ’ and, indeed, nothing could possibly have 

I happened that I less expected. But as soon as I 
! had recovered from my surprise, I was well satis¬ 
fied that you will easily disappoint the malice of 
your enemies : for I have the highest confidence in 
your own judicious conduct "on this occasion, as 
well as a very great one in that of your friends. I 
see many reasons, indeed, to believe that the envy 
of your adversaries will only brighten that character 
they mean to gully : though I cannot but regret that 
they should have thus snatched from you an honour 
you so justly merit, and of which you had so well- 
I grounded an assurance; the honour, I mean, of a 
‘ triumph''. However, you will show your judgment 
I if you should consider this pompous distinction in 
j the light it has ever appeared to my own view ; and 
I at the same time enjoy a triumph of the completest 
^ kind in the confusion and disappointment of your 

I b See rem. •, p. 481. * See ran. ». p. 40!>. 


enemies : as I am well convinced that the vigorous 
and prudent exertion of your power and influence 
will give them abundant reason to repent of their 
violent proceedings. As for myself, be well assured 
(and I call evei'y god to witness the sincerity of what 
I promise) that I will exert my utmost interest in 
support—I will not say of your person, which I 
hope is in no danger,—^but of your dignities and 
honour. To this end, I shall employ my best good 
offices for you in this province, where you once 
presided ; and employ them with all the warmth of 
an intercessor, with all the assiduity of a relation, 
with all the influence of a man who, I trust, is dear 
to these (dties, and with all the authority of one 
who is invested with the supreme command. In 
a word, I hope you will both ask and expect of me 
every service in my power : and believe me, I shall 
give you greater proofs of my affection than you 
are dispose^^erhaps to imagine. Notwithstand. 
ing, therefore; that the letter I received from you 
by the hands of Quintus Servilius was, extremely 
short, yet I could not but think it much too long: 
for it was doing an injury to the sentiments of my 
heart, to suppose you had any occasion to solicit 
my assistance. I am sorry you should have an 
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opportunity of experiencing, by an incident so little 
agreeable to you, the rank you bear in my affection, 
the esteem which I entertain for Pompey, whom I 
justly value indeed above all men, and the measure 
of my unfeigned regard for Brutus : circumstances, 
I should hope, of which our daily intercourse had 
rendered you suflSciently sensible. However, since 
it has so happened, I should think that I acted a 
most unworthy, not to say a criminal part, if I 
were to omit any article wherein my services can 
avail you. 

Pontinius remembere the singular instances of 
friendship he has received from you, and of which 
I myself was a witness'*, with all the gratitude and 
affection to which you have so undoubted a right. 
The urgency of his affairs had obliged him, though 
with great reluctance, to leave me. Nevertheless, 
having been informed, just as he was going to em¬ 
bark at Ephesus, that his presence in this province 
might be of advantage to your cause”, he immedi¬ 
ately returned back to Laodicea. I am persuaded 
you will meet with numberless such instances of 
zeal upon this occasion: can I doubt, then, that 
this troublesome affair will prove in the conclusion 
greatly to your credit 

If you should be able to bring on an election of 
censors', and should exercise that office in the 
manner you certainly ought, and for which you are 
so perfectly well qualifled, you can never want that 
authority in the republic which will ajford at once 
a protection both to yourself and your friends. 
Let me entreat, therefore, your most strenuous en¬ 
deavours to prevent my administration from being 
prolonged ; that, after having filled up the measure 
of my affectionate services to you here, I may have 
the satisfaction also of presenting them to you at 
Rome. j 

I read with pleasure, though by no means with 
surprise, the account you gave me of that general 
zeal which all orders and degrees of men have 
shown in your cause,—a circumstance of which I 
had likewise been informed by my other friends. 
It affords me great satisfaction to find, that a man 
with whom I have the honour and pleasure to be 
so intimately united is thus distinguished with that 

s Pontinius was prwtor In the consulate of Cicero, and 
at this time one of his lieutenants in tlie province. He 
distinguished himself in the affair of Catiline: and having 
quelled the insurrection of the Allobroges, who took up 
anus on that occasion, he demanded a triumph. Hut he 
met with so strong an opposition to this claim, and par¬ 
ticularly from Cato, that It was four yours before his 
petition was granted. Applus was at that time consul; by 
whose Interest it chiefly was, that Pontinius at length 
succeeded; and it Is to this circumstance that Cioero 
seems to allude.—^Liv. Epit 1113; Dio, xl.; Ad Att. iv. 16. 

* See rent. «, p. 421. 

f The oflice of censor was the most honourable post in 
the Roman republic; though its authority was not so oon- 
sldorable as that of the consul. The two principal branches 
of his duty consisted In taking a general survey of the 
people. In order to range them In their proper classes; 
and in watching over the puhlio manners. Applus, toge¬ 
ther with Pise, whose daughter C»sar had married, were 
chosen censors soon after the date of this letter; and they 
were the last las Dr. Middleton observes) * who bore that 
office during the freedom of the republic if-tho republic, 
indeed, could with any propriety be said to liavo enjoyed 
freedom at this period, when all was faction and misrule. 

—^Rosln. de Antiq. Rom. 669; I.ife of Cioero, p. 16S. Seo 
rent. •, and the passage to whloli it refers, letter 16 of this 
book. ' 


vniverzal approbation be justly deserves. But I 
nsjoice in this upon another consideration likewise $ 
as it is a proof that there still remains a general 
disposition in Rome to support the cause of illus¬ 
trious merit: a disposition which I have myself 
also experienced upon every occasion as the honour¬ 
able recompense of my pains and vigils in the public 
' service. But I am astonished that Uolabella, a 
young man whom I formerly rescued with the 
utmost difficulty from the consequences of two 
capital impeachments, should so ungratefully forget 
the patron to whom he owes all that he enjoys, as 
to be the author of this ill-considered prosecution 
of my friend. And what aggravates the folly of 
his conduct is, that he should thus venture to 
attack a man who is distinguished with the highest 
honours, and supported by the most powerful 
friendships; at the same time, that he himself (to 
speak of him in the softest terms) is greatly defi¬ 
cient in both these respects. I had received an 
account from our friend Coelins, before your letter 
reached my hand, of the idle and ridiculous report 
he has propagated, and on which you so largely 
expatiate. There is so little ground, however, for 
what he asserts, that be assured I would much 
sooner break off all former friendship with a man 
who had thus declared himself your enemy, than 
be prevailed upon to engage with him in any new 
connexions r. 

g Nothing couid bo more distant from Cicero’s heart | 
than what he here pretends. For there is the strongest | 
evidence to believe, that it was his fixed intention, at this 
very time, to enter into an alliance with Dolabella: and, 
in fact, Tullia was married to him soon after the date of 
this letter. Cicero affirms, 1 must acknowledge, in an 
epistle to Atticus, what he likewise assertsina subsequent 
one to Appius, ” that this transaidion was entirely with- i 
out his knowledgehut he soeins to have dealt as insin- i 
ccrcly upon this occasion with his bosom friend, as ho too j 
frequently did with all the world beside. Accordingly, he | 
assures Attiens, ho so little expected the news of his | 
daughter's match, that he was actimlly in treaty for the ! 
disposal of her to another person. But if the latter pari 
of this assertion were true, it aggravates his dissimulation ; | 
as the former most evidently was not. For, not to mention j 
the great probability there is, that ho left a commission 
with Coeliiu when he set. out for the province, relating to j 
the marriage In question, [see let. S, p. 421], it appears : 
that he had received more than one letter from him upon | 
this subject, before ho wrote the last-mentioned to Atticus; - 
and, consequently, that ho could not have been so much 
a stranger to the i^air as he chose to represent himself. 
Ciooro’s answer to the letter of Coelius conoemlng this 
treaty with Dolabella is extant: and it cannot ho dated 
later than the beginning of May In the present year; 
because he mentions the seventh of that month as a 
future day, on which he proposed to return from another 
part of his province into Cilicia. But the letter to Atticus 
must have been written in the latter end of the same year, 
because he takes notice in it of the death of Hortensiui. 
Now ho was not informed of that event till ho came to 
Rhodes, In his voyage from tiilicia; os he himself tells ns. 

In the Introduotion of his oratorical treatise Inscribed to 
Brutus. If Cioero then was capable of thus disguising the 
truth concerning Dolabella to the nearest and most valu¬ 
able of his friends; it is no wonder he should not scruple to 
act a still more oounterfclt part In all that he says of him 
to Applus. And this dissimulation he very freely acknow¬ 
ledges to Csllus; who, Indeed, was in the whole secret of 
the affair: as it was by his intervention that it seems to 
have been principally conducted. Accordingly, Cicero 
taking notice to CsUus of the letter now before ns, which 
he tells him was written in consequence of the Infonnatlon 
he had received from him, in the Sth of the foregoing 
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You have not the least reason to doubt of my 
zeal to serve you; of which I have given many 
conspicuous testimonies in this province as well as 
at Rome. Your letter, nevertheless, intimates 
some sort of suspicion of the contrary. It would 
■ be improper at this juncture to reproach you with 
indulging so injurious a thought; but it is neces¬ 
sary 1 should convince you that it is altogether 
without foundation. Tell me, then, wherein did 1 
obstruct the deputation which was intended to be 
sent to Rome with the complimeutal addresses to 
you of this province ? Had I been your avowed 
enemy, I could not have indulged my spleen by a 
more impotent piece of malice: and most cer¬ 
tainly, if I had meant to act with a disguised 
malevolence, I could not have chosen an occasion 
that would have rendered my sentiments more 
notorious. Were I as {)erlidious as the authors of 
these unjust insinuations, yet surely 1 should not 
have been so weak either to discover my enmity 
where 1 designed to conceal it, or to show a strong 
incUnation of injuring you by instances utterly 
ineffectual. 1 remember, indeed, that some com¬ 
plaints were made to me concerning the excessive 
appointments allowed to the deputies from this 
province. In answer to which, I rather advised 
than directed that all expenses of this kind should 
be regulated by the Comclian law'*. But far was 
I from insisting even upon this, as may appear by 
the public records of tlie several cities. For when 
they afterwards passed their accounts before me, 1 
suffered them to charge to the article of their 
deputations whatever sum they thought proper. 
Yet what falsehoods have not these worthless 
informers imposed upon you ? They have affirmed, 
it seems, not only that 1 absolutely prohibited all 
exj)enses of this kind, but even obliged the agents 
of those deputies, who were actually set forward in 
their way to Rome, to refund the appointments that 
were lodged in their hands ; and by these means 
discouraged several others from undertaking the 
same commission. 1 might here, with great justice, 
complain of your giving credit to these calumnies; 
but I forbear, as I said before, in tenderness to your 
present disquietude, thinking it more proper, at this 
season, to vindicate my own conduct than to reproach 
yours. 1 will only, therefore, remind you of a few 
reasons that ought to have secured me against 
suffering in your opinion from these groundless 
imputations. If ever, then, you experienced the 
probity of my heart, or observed a disposition in 
me worthy of those sublime contemplations to 
which I have devoted myself from my earliest 
youth ; if ever you discovered, by my conduct in 
the most important transactions, that I was neither 
void of spirit nor destitute of abilities, you ought 
to have believed me incapable of acting a low and 
little part towards my friends, much more a base 

book; bo expresses himseM in the following remarkable 
words: "Quid s> mcam (so. eputolam) legos, quam ego 
turn ex tulB Uteris nitsi od Appiimi ? sud quid ngas ? sic 
vivitnrwhich in plain Knglish amounts to this, that if 
a man would be well with the world, he must submit to 
the lowost and most oontempUblo hypocrisy. And it must 
be owned that Cicero, in the present instance, ni well as 
in most others, acted up to the full extant of his maxim.— 
Ad Att. vi. 6; Bp. Fam. viii. 6; l)o Clar. Orator. 1; Ep. 
Fam. U, It'S. 

t This law was enacted, it is probable, in order to 
restrain the Immoderate sums which were expended in 
these oomplimental deputationa—Manutius. 


and a treacherous one. But if artifice be the cha¬ 
racter, after all, in which I must needs be repre¬ 
sented, could anything, let me ask, bo less consistent 
with such a temper, than either to slight the friend¬ 
ship of a man of your high rank and credit, or to 
oppose your glory in an obscure and remote pro¬ 
vince, after having openly supported it in view of 
the whole world at RomeCan anything have 
less the appearance of artifice than to discover an 
impotent malevolence, and betray to very little 
puqiose a strung propensity of doing an iqjury ? 
But what possible motive could induce me to 
cherish so implacable a spirit toward you, who was 
far from showing yourself my enemy, (and 1 speak 
it upon the information of my own brother,) even j 
at a time when you were almost under an indis¬ 
pensable obligation of appearing so'? And after 
our reconciliation had been effected, agreeably to 
our mutual desires for that purjiose, did you once, 
throughout the whole period of your consulate, 
make a single request to me in vain ? or which of 
the commands that you left with me, when I 
attended yon to Puteolsel, did I not execute with a 
zeal and assiduity even beyond your expectations ? 
But were 1 really the artful man I am represented, 
and if it be the characteristic of that disposition to 
act entirely with a view to interest, nothing surely 
could be more conducive to mine than the friend¬ 
ship of one, from whose rank and abilities, from 
whose power, family, and alliances, I might hope 
to derive the highest honours and advantages : con¬ 
siderations, I will o\m, that rendered me ambitious 
of your friendship, not from any low unworthy 
cunning, but from those principles .of prudence 
which Wisdom will surely justify. But these were 
not the only considerations that attached me to 
your interest: I was drawn by others of a higher 
and more prevailing influence with me—by a simili¬ 
tude of taste and studies, by the pleasing habitudes 
of familiar intercourse, and by the same common 
researches into the most concealed and unfrequented 
paths of philosophy. To these inducements of a 
private kind, I may add those of a more popular 
and public nature. For after having rendered our 
mutual reconcilement conspicuous to the whole 
world, 1 could not even undesignedly act counter 
to your interest without incurring a suspicion of 
my sincerity. Let me mention also those obliga¬ 
tions which result from my being associated with 
you in the college of augurs : obligations which 
our ancestors esteemed of so sacred a nature, that 
they not only held it impious to violate them, but 
would not even suffer a candidate'to be elected into 
this society who was known to be at variance with 
any of its members. But abstractedly from these 
numerous and powerful motives, there is one which 
of itself might be sufficient to evince the disposition 
in which I stand towards you: for tell me, did ever 
any man possess, or had reason to possess, so high 
an esteem for another as that which you know I 


* This alludes to the servioos which Cicero received from 
Appius in his reoal from banishment, '* For Appius (os 
Mr. Ross observes) was at that timeprietor: and thoasb 
he at first supported his brother Clodius, and opixis^ 
the repeal of his law, yet he afterwards deserted him, and 
joined with the friends of Ciooro."—CIo. pro Horn. 33. 

1 A maritime city in Campania; iu the kingdom of 
Naples, now ouUed Pozzuoli, When the proconsuls set 
out for their governments, they were usually escorted by 
their friends to some distance from Rome. 
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entertain for the illuatriouaJ father-in-law of your 
daughter ? If personal obligations, indeed, can give 
him a title to these sentiments', do I not owe to 
Fompey the enjoyment of my country, my family, 
my dignities, and even my very self <> ? If friendship 
may be supposed to have any effect, is there an 
instance amongst all our consulars of a more inti¬ 
mate union than his and mine ? If confidence can 
create affection, what has he not committed to my 
care, or communicated to my secrecy ? Whenever 
he was absent from Rome, was there any other man 
whom he preferred to be the advocate of his interest 
in the senate ? And what honour is there which he 
has not endeavoured to confer upon me in the most 
distinguished manner ? In fine, with how much 
temper did he suffer my zeal in the cause of Milo, 
notwithstanding the latter had upon some occasions 
joined in the opposition to bis measures ? And how 
generously did he protect me by his counsel, his 
authority, and even his arms, from the insults and 
the dangers to^ which I exposed myself in that 
defence* ? Arid I cannot but here observe, that 
far from being disposed, as you have shown your¬ 
self in this affair of the deputies, to listen to the 
little idle tales that might be propagated to my 
disadvantage by any paltry provincial, he nobly 
scorned to give attention to the malicious reports 
which were dealt about to my prejudice by the most 
considerable persons in Rome™. Upon the whole, 
then, as you are united not only by alliance, but 

i Pompey. 

k Cioero by no means thought himself so much obliged 
to Pompey as ho hero pretends: and all these extravagant 
professions were a mere artifleo (and a thin one, it must be 
owned) to make Pompey believe that he had forgotten the 
lU usage he had formerly received from him. L-dd Att. 
lx. 13.] The truth of it is, Cicero bod just the same sort 
of obligation to Pompey for the enjoyments he mentions, 
as he would have bad to a highwayman, who, after having 
taken his purse, should hove restored it again: for if Pom¬ 
pey had not acted a treacherous and dishonest part in the 
affair of Clodius, to which our author here aUiides, Cicero 
would never have been deprived of his country, his family, 
and his dignities. But if Pompey restored him to /hrtf, ho 
could not restore him to himself: for, as the elegant Mon- 
gault, in his remarks on the epistles to Atticus, justly 
observes, if he rose after his fall, he always appeared, how¬ 
ever, to be somewhat stunned by the blow. 

1 If Bion Cassius may be credited in what he relates 
oonoeming the circumstances which attended Milo’s trial, 
Cioero bad as little reason to acknowledge his obligations 
to P<impcy in the present instance, as in that mentioned 
in the preceding remark. For Pompey being apprehensive 
that Milo's party inight attempt some violent measures in 
order to obstruct the course of justice, surrounded the 
court with his troops; which so intimidated Cicero, that it 
utterly disconcerted bis eloquence, and he made a very 
languid defence of his friend. Accordingly the oration 
which Cicero published, and which is still extant, was not 
spoken, as Dion assures us, at the trial, but was the after¬ 
produce of his more composed thoughts. But whether the 
historian’s assertion is to be corrected by Cicero, or Cicero's 
to be discredited by the historian, is a point I shall not 
venture to decide. Though I must in justice add, that 
Asoonius, a much earlier writer than Dion Cassius, and 
one who was a greater admirer of Cicero, accounts in a 
different manner for the disorder which seized the Roman 
orator upon this occasion: for he ascribes it to the cla¬ 
mours with which he was Insulted by the party against 
MUo. when he rose up to speak in his detooe.—^Dion, xl. 
p, 143,146; Asoon. Argument, in Mlion. 

w Milo was suspected, or at least his adversaries pre¬ 
tended to suspect him, of having a design against Pompey’s 
Ufa: and perhaps Cicero's e^mles endeavoured to persuade 


by affection, to my illuatrions friend, what are the 
aentimenta, do you imagine, that I ought to bear 
towarda you ? The truth of it ia, were I your pro- 
feaaed enemy, aa I am moat aincerely the reverae, 
yet, after the letter which I lately received from 
Pompey, I afaould think myaelf obliged to aacrifice 
my resentment to hia request, and be wholly 
governed by the inclinations of a man to whom I 
am thus greatly indebted. But I have said enoi%h, 
and perhaps more than was necessary, upon this 
subject! let me now, therefore, give you a detail 
both of what I have effected and am still attempt¬ 
ing for your interest”. * • • • * 

• •••••••a 

This, my friend, is what I have performed, or 
am endeavouritig to perform, in support of your 
character, I will rather say, than in defence of your 
person. But I expect every day to hear that you 
are chosen censor: the duties of which office, as 
they require the highest fortitude and abilities to 
execute, so, I am sure, they far better deserve your 
attention than any services I am capable of render¬ 
ing to you in this province. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To PapMus 

Yorn letter has rendered me a most complete 
general. 1 protest 1 did not imagine you were so 
A. u 703 '"'oodsrfolly skilled in the art military. 

But 1 perceive you are an absolute adept, 
and deeply studied in the tactics of king Pyrrhus r 
and his minister Cineas. I liave some thoughts, 
therefore, of following your most, curious precepts, 
and indeed of improving upon them. For as 1 am 
assured that the best armament against the Par¬ 
thian cavalry is a good fleet, I am designing to 
equip myself accordingly. Seriously, you cannot 
imagine what an exjiert commander you liave un¬ 
dertaken to tutor : for after having worn out 
Xenophon’s life of Cyrus with reading it at Rome, 
1 have now faiily practised it out in the province. 
But I hope soon to joke with you in person. In 
the mean time, attend with submission due to ray 
high behests. You are not ignorant, I suppose, 
of the particular intimacy that subsists between 
Marcus Fabiiis and myself. 1 value him, indeed, 
Pumpey', tliat our author was privy to that design.—Orat. 
pro Mlion. 24. 

” The particular instances of Cicero’s services to Appiua 
are omitted In the original; and, probably, were so by the 
first editor of tliese letters, as not being thought proper, 
perhaps, for public inspection. 

• Lucius Papirius Peetus appears to have been a person 
of great wit and humour, and In close friendship vrlth 
Cicero. “ Be was an Epicurean, and, in pursuance of the 
plan of life recommended by the principles of that scot, 
seems to have sacrificed his ambition to his ease. Be had 
sent some military instructions by way of raillery to Cioero, 
who returns an answer to this letter In the same Jocose 
manner."—Boss. 

P Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who flourished ahnnt 300 
years before the date of this letter, was esteemed by the 
ancients as one of tho greatest soldiers that over appeared 
in the world. Bis wliole thoughts and application were 
turned to the art of war; upon which subject be published 
some treatises, that were extant in Plutarch’s time. Cineas 
was one of the generals who commanded under this beroio 
prince; and who, as it should seem from this passage, had 
likewise distinguished hknself by his military wiitlnga— 
Flut. in Vit. Pyrrhi. 
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extremely, not only for the singular integrity and 
modesty of his heart, but as he is a most excellent 
second to me in those contests wherein I am some¬ 
times engaged with certain jovial Epicurean com¬ 
panions of yours. He lately joined me at Lao- 
dicea, where 1 am very desirous of detaining him; 
hut he received an unexpected letter, which has 
gtfen him great uneasiness. The purport of it is, 
tnR his brother has advertised his intentions of 
selling an estate at Herculaneum a, in which they 
are both equally interested. This news exceedingly 
alarms my friend, and as his brother’s understand¬ 
ing is not extremely strong, he is inclined to think 
he has been instigated by some of their common 
enemies, to take this very extraordinary measure. 
Let me then entreat you, my dear Pietus, if you 
have any friendship for me, to ease Fahius of the 
trouble of this affair, by receiving the whole bur¬ 
den of it upon yourself. We shall have occasion 
for your authority, your advice, and your interest: 
and 1 hope you will exert them all, in order to 
prevent these two brothers from the disgrace of 
appearing ns adversaries in a court of justice. I 
must not forget to tell you, that the persons whom 
Fabius suspects to be the malicious authors of this 
advice to his brother, are Mato and Follio. To say 
all in one word, 1 shall think myself inexpressibly 
obliged, if you ease my friend of this troublesome 
affair; a favour, he persuades me, entirely in your 
power. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Cmlius Caltlus', Quaistor elect. 

WiiBN I received the very acceptable news of 
your being eh'cted my ((Uiostor, 1 was wqll per- 
^ suaded that the longer you continued with 

me in this jtrovince, the more I should 
have occa.sion to be satisfied with that choice. It 
is of importance to the public relation which has 
thus arisen between us that it sliould be improved 
by a nearer intercourse. Hut, having received no 
account, either from y<iurself or any other of my 
friends, of your being set forw'ard on your w.ay 
hither, I began to be aj)j)rehensive (what 1 still 
fear) that 1 should leave tliis pruviuce before your 
arrival. 1 was favoured, ’tis true, with a most 
obliging and i)olite lettcw from you, on the 22d of 
.Inne, whilst I was encamped in Cilicia; ami it 
afforded me a very pleasing instance both of your 
abilities and friendly disposition. But it was with¬ 
out any date, nor did it mention when 1 might 
expect you. The person, likewise, that delivered 
it, not having received it immediately from your 


own hands, could give me no information either I 
when or from what place it was written. Never- | 
theless, I thought proper to despatch my couriers ; 
and lictors with tliis express ; and if it reaches you 
time enough, you will greatly oblige me by meeting 
me in Cilicia as soon as possible. 

The •strong letters I received in your behalf, 
from your relations, Curius and Virgilius, had all 
the influence which is due to the recommendations ! 
of such very intimate and very worthy friends ; ■ 
but your own letter had still a greater. Believe me, i 
there is no man whom 1 should have rather wished ; 
for my qumstor ; and I shall endeavour to show 
the world, by distinguishing you with every honour 
in my power, that I pay all the regard which is so 
justly due to your own personal merit, as well as 
to that of your illustrious ancestors. But this 1 
shall the more easily be enabled to effect, if you 
should meet me in Cilicia ; a circumstance in which 
not only the public interest and mine, but particu¬ 
larly your own, is, I think, nearly concerned. 
Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER IV. 

To Marcus Cailius, Curulc- JEdile, 

1 AM extremely anxious concerning affairs at 
Rome, as I hear there have been great disturbances 
A ij 7ir! general assemblies of the people*, 1 

and that the festival of Minerva ‘was j 
celebrated in a most riotous manner. But my in- j 
telligence goes no lower than that period, and I am 
altogether uninformed of anything which has since 
passed. Yet nothing mortifies me more than being i 
prevented the jileasurc of laughing with you at i 
several ridiculous incidents which attended, I am i 
told, these public tumults ; but they arc of such a i 
delicate nature, that 1 dare not mention them in a | 
letter. 1 am .a good deal uneasy, likewise, at not ; 
having received any account of these commotions i 
from yourself. For which rea.son, notwithstanding ■ 
1 shall be set out for Italy before this reaches your 
hand, yet I hope I shall meet a letter from you | 
u]>on the road, that I may not arrive an utter i 
stranger to the state of public affairs ; as I am sure ! 
no man is more capable of instructing me concern- | 
ing them than yourself. | 

Your agent, the worthy Diogenes, together witli l 
your frccdman Philo “, parted from me at Pessinusv, i 
in order to proceed on their journey to the king 
of Galatia"'; though with little hopes of succeeding 
at a court neither very able ndr very willing to 
comply with the pnr]>oses of their embassy. 

' Rome, my friend, Rome alone, is the object that i 


i 

I 


‘1 Thofamoii.s city near Naples, wpich was swallowed np 
by an o:irtbqu.ake in the reign of VcBpasian; and which is 
now furnishini; the literary world with so many Invaluablo 
treasures of antiipiity. 

r He was a young man of a noble family, and this seems 
to have been the whole of bis merit. For, notwithstamling 
Cicero addresses him in this letter, as onoof whose talents 
and virtues he bad conceived a favoin-.ihle opinion, it is 
certain his real sentiments of him were far diOeront 
This a|>pears from an epistle to Attieus, where both the 
mor.als and understanding of Caldus are mentioned in 
terms greatly to his disadvantage. “ Nos pixivinoisB pric- 
ficimiis C'oclium: piierum inqiiies, jet fortasse fatuiim, et 
non gravcm, et non (smtinentem. Assentior ; fieri non 
potiiit alitor.”—Ad Att. vi. 6. See 'the J3tli letter of this 
hook. 


• Manutius conjectures tliat this alludes to the disturb- 
aneos which some of the tribunes occasioned at nomo, in 
opposing the attempts of the Fumpeian party to divest 
Caesar of ids government in Gaul. At the bead of these 
tribunes, Curio, wlio had lately changed sides, now chose 
to distinguish himself.—Ad Att. vi. 2. 

‘ This festival was celebrated on the 19th of March, and 
continued five days. 

" Cmlius mentions those persons in a former letter, os 
being employed by him to execute some eommission ri 
this part of the world; but the nature of the business wiib 
which they were charged, does not appear.—Ep. Fam. 
viii, 8. 

• A city in Phrygia, within the jurisdiction of Cicero's 
government. 

w Ifeiotarus. 
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merits your attention; and may yon ever live within 
the splendour of that illustrious scene, 1 All foreign 
employments (and it was my sentiments from my 
' first entrance into the world) are below the ambi¬ 
tion of those who have talents to distinguish them¬ 
selves on that more conspicuous theatre. And 
would to God, as 1 was ever well convinced'of this 
truth, that I had always acted accordingly I Re 
assured, the pleasure of a single, walk with you 
would afford me more satisfaction than all the 
advantages I caii derive from my government. 1 
hope, indeed, I shall receive.the applalfse of having 
conducted myself throughout my administration 
with an untainted integrity; however, I should 
have merited as much honour by refusing the 
government of this province, as by having thus 
preserved it from the hands of our enemies, “ But 
where, then,” you will ask, perhaps, “ had been 
the hopes of a triumph?” Believe me, I should 
have deemed that loss well compensated by escaping 
so long and so tedious a separation from all that I 
hold most valuable. But 1 hope I shall now soon 
be with you. In the mean time, let me meet a letter 
from you, worthy of your political penetration’^. 
FareweU. 


LETTER V. 

To Appius Puloher, 

Whilst I lay encamped on the banks of the 
Pyramus r, I received two letters from you, and 
A ti 701. same time, which Quintus 

Servilius forwarded to me from Tarsus. 
One of them was dated on the !>th of April, but 
the other, which seemed to have been written later, 
was without any date. I Vill answer the former, 
therefore, in the first place, wherein you give me 
an account of your haltiitg been acquitted of the 
impeachment exhibited ^inst you lor mal-admi- 
nistration in this province. I had before been 
apprised of many circumstances of this event by 
various letters and expresses as well as by general 
report ; as, indeed, there never was aiiy occurrence 
more particularly known. Not that it was in the 
least unexpected, but because the world is usually 
ver]|:jBunute in its accounts of all that concerns the 
honour of so distinguished a character. But, not¬ 
withstanding your letter was thus in some measure 
anticipated, yet it heightened my satisfaction to 
receive the same good news from your own hand. 
My information was by this means not only more 
full than what I hod learned from common fame, 
but it brought you' nearer to my imagination, and 
■tendered yon in some sort present to those senti¬ 
ments of joy which arose upon this occasion in my 
heart. Accordingly, I embraced you in my thoughts, 
and kissed the letter that gave me so much reason 
to rejoice, upon my own account, as well as upon 
yours. 1 say upon my own account, because I look 

a In the original it is only said, “ mihi mitte epistolas 
te dinner.’'—But it soems evident what Cicerd-hnll in bis 
thoughts, by a passage a little higher in this letter:— 
“ obvlK mihi veliitt sint litere tue, quee me erudiant de 
Omni repubilca.” And our author frequently speaks of 
Oc^us as one of that sort of diseeming poiitioians, who. 
In the language of Bhakspeare, 

--oan look into tho seeds of time, 

And say which grain will grow, and which will not. 

Macbbth. 

r A river In Cilicia. 


upon thos^ honours which are thus paid by the 
general Voice of my country, to virtue, industry, 
and. genius, as paid to mysrif; being too much dis¬ 
posed, perhaps, to imagine that these are qt^alities 
to wlrich my own character is no stragger. But 
though I am by no means surprised that thisi trial 
should have ended so much to your credit, yet I 
cannot fqrbear being astonished at that mean and 
unworthy spirit which. induced yoat' enemies ^o 
engage in this prosecution. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, that’I am pre¬ 
mature in my congratulations ; for,/while there is 
a charge still subsisting against you, what imports 
it, you will possibly ask, of which impeachment 
you are first acquitted ? And 1 must confess it is 
a point of no consequence .with respetft' to your 
character; for you are not only perfectly innocent 
of, both accusations, but are so far from having 
committed any action injurious to the honour of 
the republic, that you have greatly contributed to 
raise and extend its glory “. llowever, there is this 
advantage gained by your present vic:tory, that the 
principal difficulty of the whole contest is now 
over. For, by the terms in which Sylla’s law is 
drawn up concerning offence.s against the state, and 
upon which your first prosecution was founded, it 
is easy for any roan to give a colour to the most 
groundless charge. Whereas an information of 
bribery turns upon a ftict in its own nature notori¬ 
ous, as no man can be guilty of this crime un¬ 
observed the public; and consequently either 
the prosecutor, or the person accused, must evi¬ 
dently, and beyond all power of artifice, appear 
infamous. But who ever enterftiined even the 
slightest suspicions of your paving obtained the 
high dignities through which you have passed by 
illegal methods How do I regret that I could not 
be preSent at these prosecutions, that I might have 
exposed them to all the ridicule they so justly 
deserve! • 

You mentioned two circumstances which attended 
your trial that afforded me particular satisfaction. 
The one is, that general zeal which was expressed 
by the whole republic in your behalf ; the other, 
that generous and friendly part which both Pompey 
and Brutus have acted towards you in this conjunc- 

* It may bo uimeeesBary, perhaps, to remind tho reader 
that this all iides to I lolabella, whose friendship and aliianoe 
Cioero was at this time courting. 

• Ciceso liimsolf will furnish the most proper comment 
upon t^ls passage. For, in a letter to Atticus, written not 
many montlis before the present, be describes the conduct 
of Appins, in Cilicia; (n terms which show tlmt he was 
far from being unjustly arraigniol by Delabelia. He re¬ 
presents him us having spread desolation tluvugh the pro¬ 
vince by fire and sword ; as having left nothing behind 
him whieh he could possibly carry away ; and as having 
suffered his oifioers to commit all kinds of violonces which 
lust and avarice could suggest. “ And X am going," says 
he, ** this very morning to repeal several of his iniquitous 
edicts." Applus, “ eura ii iupaipdofus provinciam oura- 
rit, sahguinem miserit, quidquid potnit detraxerlt, mihi 
tradiderit euectam, Ac.—Quld,dicam de illius praefcctis, 
coniitibus, legatis? etiam de ruplnis, de Itbtdinlbus, de 
contumeliis I—Bo ipse die, quo ha-c ante lucem scribebam, 
cogttabain ejus mnltu inique censtituta et acta tollero." 
1 1 Is pleasant to observe, upon some oocasions, the different 
colours In which the same character ispointed by different 
hands: but one has not so frequently the opportunity of 
bearing the same oondfhct ttius abused and thus applauded 
by the same man, and ahnost, too, in the same breath.— 
Ad Att. vl I. 
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ture. With regard to the first, it would '^doubtedly 
have been the interest of the commonwealth, even 
in the most fionrishin^periods of heroic virtue,,to 
have distingnisljied a citizen of your exalted merit; 
but it is more i^pecialiy so in the present age,' when 
there' are so few of the same patriot character to' 
whom she can.look up for protection. And as 
to the latter, I sincerely rejoice that'your two 
relations, and. my very particular friends, have 
thus warmly and zealously exerted themseives in 
your cause. The truth of it is, I look upon Pom- 
,pey as the mlTst considerable man that any age or 
nation has ever produced ^ : and Brutus, I am per¬ 
suaded, will soon rise to the same honourable pre- 
'eminence. above hip fellow-citizens in general, which 
now distinguishes him among our youth in parti¬ 
cular. 

With regard to those witnesses who were suborifed 
to give, evidence against you, it shall be my care, 
when 1 pass through Asia fif Flaccus has not 
already prevented me) to bring thfeiii to condign 
punishment. And now let me turn to yohr second 
letter. 

I received -great pleasure from the judicious 
sketch you communicated to me of public affairs. 
It appears that the dangers of the commonwealth 
are much less considerable, as well as her resources 
much more powerful, than 1 imagined, since the 
princi]ial strength of Rome is united (as you in¬ 
form me) under Pompey. It afforded me much 
satisfaction, at the same time, to rdmark that 
spirit of patriotism which animates your letter : 
and I aha infinitely obliged to you, likewise, that 
you should suspend your own more important oc¬ 
cupations, in ordelfto teach me what judgment to 
form of our political situation. As to your treatise 
upon-Augury 1 beg you would reserve it to a 
season when we shall both of us be more disen¬ 
gaged. When 1 reminded you ()f that design, I 

** In the last remark i tookmeciiHioii to csmtiast t'iciero 
with himself, in respect to bis sentiments and his jn-ofos- 
sions of Appiiis. 'J'he present passage ali'ords an opportu¬ 
nity of showing him in tlie same, opposition witii regard 
to f’ompey. Tlie author, tlioii, of this cneoiuiiim, has else¬ 
where said of the lu-ro of Itis j.resent panegyric, tlnit ** lio 
was lu-tful and nngenteel in his common intercourse; and 
as to his politiiuil condintt, that was altogether void of 
everything great or disinterested, and utterly unworthy of 
u man who meant well to the liberty of his country.” 

“ Nihil come, nihil simplex, niiiil iv rots iroKrriKOtS 
hnncstnm, nihil illustre, nihil forte, nlliil Hlierimi.” This 
ciiaractcr, ’tis true, was drawn several years before the 
date of the present letter; and diS’erent sentimonts nf the 
same man, at different times, are perfectly rccnnoilablo, 
no doubt, with truth and sincerity. But there is extant a 
letter to Atticus, written after this to Appius, and at tlie 
distance too of not many months, wherein Cicero expresses 
the same contemptible opinion of I'oifipey. ■ ‘ Egd homlnom 
direAmKuirarot' (says he) omnium jam ante oognonuu, 
nuncvero otlam iirrpairriyuuirca'OP" And In another 
still more recent letter to Atticus, he asserts, that Pom¬ 
pey’s political conduct had boon full of mistakes daring 
the hist ten years:—•• 1ft enim alia decern annorum pco- 
oata omlttam,” See. The'tnith of it Is, Cicero seldom con¬ 
tinues long in the same sentiments, or at least the same 
language, of Pompey; and if he raises a"trophy to his fame 
In one letter, we may he almost sure of seeing it reversed 
to another. If our author’s Judgment and penetration _ 
were less unquestionable, these variations from himself' 
might he Imputed to a more favourable cause than can 
now, perhaps, bo reasonably assigned.—Ad Att, 1.13; vlii. 
I6;vii. 13. 

e See letter 36, book 111. rem. r. 


imagined yoh were wholly unemployed and waiting 
in the suburbs of Rome the determination of your 
petition"*. But I shall now expect your orations*" 
in its stead ; and’hope, agreeably to your promise, 
that you will send me such of those performances 
as havp received your last hand. 

Tuilus, whom_ you charged, it seems, with a 
cnmmjssion to me, is not yet arrived ; nor have 1 
any other of yodr friends with me except those of 
my own train, every one of whom I may with strict 
propriety call youts. 

I do not well know .what particular letters you 
mean 1)y those which' you call my angry ones, I 
have written tw'ice, ’tis true, in order fully to justify 
myself against your suspicions, as weJi as tenderly 
to reprove you; for too hastily crediting reports to 
my disadvantage; and I thought 1 'acted in this 
agreeably to the strictest friendship ; but since you 
seem to be displeased with what I said, 1 shall not 
take tlie same liberty for the future. However, if 
these letters were not, as you tell me, marked with 
my usual vein of eloquence, I desire you would 
consider them as none of mine. For, as Aristar¬ 
chus* insisted that every verse in Homer was 
spurious which he did not approve, I desire you 
would in the same manner look upon every line 
which you tliink unrhetorical, as not the produce 
of my pen. You see 1 am in a humour to be jocose. 
Farewell: and if you are (as I sincerely hope) in 
the ]>osse8sion of tlie censorial office, reflect often 
on the virtues of your illustrious ancestor». 


LETTER VI. 

Vrom Mdrcun Ceilius. 

We met witli a difficult that greatly embarrassed 
our schemes for procuri&^ou a thanksgiving j but 
A o 7o:i “ difficulty, hoover, which we were not 
long in surmounting. For Curio, not¬ 
withstanding he is much in your interest, declared 
that, as all ^isf attempts for convening a general 
assembly of the people had been obstructed**, he 

•' l-'or a triuinpli. 

Appius maintainod some rank in the republiq.M an 
orator, and was well skilled likewise in the laws andwnti- 
qiiitics of his’eountry. The orations which Cicero inquires 
after were probably those which Appius s)>okc in defence 
of liirnself on these trials.—IJe Clnr. Orat. 297- 
f A cidelirated erllic, who flourished at Alexandria 176 
years before Christ. He is said to have left two sons behind 
him, hotli of them fools; hut they will not, perhaps, be 
thought to have degenerated very greatly from tbeir father, 
if what is reported of him be true, that he wrote above 
thousand uoniiiientaries upon diflerent authors. Miter li 
lam multa supervacua legisui! 

g Tho eommentators siippoao that Cicero alludes to 
Ajipius Claudius Ccecus, who was censor in the year of 
Home 442. lie distinguished himself In his oflicc by two 
Works of great utility to the puhlip; for he made that 
famous road called tho Via Appta, part of which subsists 
to thisMlajN and was tho flyst, likewise, that supplied tlie 
city of Uome with water, by conveying the river Anio 
through an aqueduct of eleven miles in length.—Liv. 
ix. 29, 

*• Panins, one of the present consuls, not having yet 
saorifieed his Integrity to his interest, very warmly opposed 
the attempts of Curio, who was endeavouring to procure 
certain laws from tho -people In favour of Casar’s present 
designs. Curio, in revenge, would not sufler any business 
to proceed in the senate—a power with which he was 
invested as tribune of the people. 
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vomld by ao means snCfer the senate to pass any 
decree of tie kind in question. If he were to 
depart, he said, from this resolution, it would 
look like giving up the advantages he had gained 
by the inSscreet zeal of the consul Paulua, and he 
should be considered as deserting the cause of the 
public. In order, therefore, effectually to remove 
this objection, we entered into an agreement with 
him, tliat if he would suffer the decree for your 
thanksgiving to pass, no other thanksgiving should 
be proclaimed during the remainder of this year; 
to which the consuls likewise consented. Your 
acknowledgments are accordingly due to them 
both, but particularly to Paulus; for he came 
wholly and ^adily into our proposal in the most 
obliging manner; wliereas Marcellas somewhat 
lessened the merit of his compliance, by telling us 
that “ the affair of these thanksgivings was an 
article upon which he laid no sort of stress.” 
After having thus adjusted matters with Curio, 
we were informed that Hirrus intended to defeat 
our measures, by lengthening out the debates', 
when the question should come before the senate. 

1 Our next business, therefore, was to make our 
j applications on that side, which we so successfully 
I did, that we not only prevailed with him to drop 
; this design, but when the question was moved 
I concerning the number of the enemy’s forces, and 
. he might easily have prevented the decree, by re- 
1 quiring a list of the slain', he sat entirely silent. 

I Indeed, the single opposition he gave to us was by 
! voting with Cato, who, though he would not assent 
I to this motion, spoke of your conduct, however, in 
I very honourable terms. 1 must not forget to 
I mention Favunius, likewise, as a third in this 
party. You will distribute your thanks, therefore, 
I as they are respectively due:—to the three last, 
i for not preventing this decree, when it was both 
in their inclination and their power to have done 
' BO ; and to Curio, for making an exception in your 
j favour to the general rule he had laid down to him- 
: self. Pumius and Leutulus laboured in this affair, 
as they ought, with as much zeal as if it had been 
I their own, and went about with me in all my appli- 
i cations to solicit votes. It is but justice to Balbus 
Cornelius'* to name him too in the catalogue of 
. your active friends. He exerted himself, in truth, 
j with great spirit in gaining over Curio: to whom 
he warmly remonstrated, that if he continued to 
obstruct the senate in this article, it would affect 
I the interest of Cmsar', and consequently render 
j his own sincerity suspicious'". Among those who 
I ' A very singular custom prcvailcil in the Uouian senate, 

I with rcgivrd to their method of debating; for when a sona- 
I tor was rtiqulred to deliver his sentiments on the jiuint in 
j question, ho was at liberty to harangue on any other sub- 
I jeet ns long as ho thought proper. This method was fre¬ 
quently employed to postpone a decree by those of im 
opposite porty, when they found the majority was likely 
to Iks against them. 

J The number of slain neoeasary to entitle a general to 
thehonunrof a triumph, was 5(IUU; but, as a public thanks¬ 
giving was a distinction of an infoiiar nature, perhaps a 
loss niimlKu- miglit be suliieieut.—^VaL Max. 11. 8. 

k 1 liave already had occasion to observe, that Balbus 
acted os a kind of auperintondant of Cwsor's politisol affairs 
at Borne. 

I As Cicero’s popular talents could not but render him of 
aervlce to any party bo should oapouso, he was at this time 
courted both by I'oinpey and Caesar. 

That Is, wltlg respect to Ceesar; in whoso interest 
Curio had lately declamd himself. 

1 ■ 


voted in youi^favaur, there were tome that in their 
hearts, nevertheless, were by no means well-wishers 
to the decree. In this number were the Domitii 
and the Scipios: in allusion to which Curio made 
them a very smart reply, when they^ffected to be 
extremely importunate with him to withdraw his 
protest. ” I am the more inclined,” said he, “ to do 
so, as I am sure it would be a terrible disappoint¬ 
ment to some who have voted on the other side.*’; 

As to political affairs, the efforts of all parties 
are at present directed to a single point; and the 
general contest still is in relation to the provinces. 
Pompey seems to unite in earnest with the senate, 
that the i;Uh" of November may be limited for 
Caesar’s resigning bis government. Curio, on the 
contrary, is determined to oppose this to the i 
utmost, and accordingly has relinquished all his | 
other schemes, in order to apply bis whole strength . 
to the affair in <iuestion. As to our party”, you 
well know their irresolution, and consequently will 
readily believe me wlieu^ tell you they have not 
the spirit to push their opposition to the last 
extremity. The whole mystery of the scene, in 
short, is this : Pompey, that he may not seem to 
oj)pose Caesar, or to aim at anything but what the 
latter shall think perfectly equitalile, represents i 
Curio as acting in this affair merely upon his own ' 
authority, and with no other view than to create 
distmrbances. It is certain, at the same time, that I 
Pompey is much averse to Ctesar’s being elected 
consul, before he shall have delivered up his go- : 
vernment, together with the command of the army; j 
and indeed he seems to be extremely apprehensive ; 
of the consequences, if it should prove otherwise. | 
In the meanwhile, he is severely attacked by Curio, i 
who is perp<!tually rtqiroacbing him with deviating , 
from the principles upon which he acted in his 
second consulship. Take iny word for it, notwith- ! 
standing all the difficulties they may throw in 1 
Curio’s way, Cicsar will never want a friend to rise •' 
up in his cause : and if the whole turns, as they ! 
seem to fear, upon his procuring some tribune to 

" Tlic conuncnccnient of €a>sar’H govemment in Gaul 
cannot bo dated liiglii-'' tlian the year of Home fiu.'i; for it 
is umuimously agreed l:,v all tlic uucient historians, that 
ho was consul in tho year (J!M. This government was at ^ 
first granted to him for five years, imd afterwards enlarged 
for five more. Agreeably to this computation, tlicrcforo, 
the legal period of his udministi'ation could not expire till 
the year 70S; yet Cicero, in a letter to Atticus, written in | 
the very beginning of tlie year 704, sjieaks of It us ahso- ; 
lutely eompletixl. Ciesar, on tho contrary, in the harangue | 
which ho made to his ivrmy, just before his march into | 
Italy, in tho cnminencemcnt of the same year, expressly j 
says, that they btul served under him nine years: and it 
atqicars, by what he mentions soon afterwards, that there 
wanted six months to complete ills decennial period when 
he was recalled from his government. The historians, 
likowiso, are neither agreed with themselves, nor with 
each other, in their account of tho contiiiuaneo of Caisar’s 
administration in Gaul. For Buctonins in one place calls 
it nine years, and In another ten : whereas, Dion Cassius 
expressly says It was but eight. As tho decision of this 
diilicnlty would prove very little entertaining to the gene¬ 
rality of English readers, it is only marked nut for tho 
consideration of those who may think the solution worth 
their Inquiry.—Ad Att. vil, 8 ; Cws. Be Boli Civil, i. 7, 

9; Suet, in Vit. JIul. Cres. 2S, 69 j IMo, xUv. p. 263. , 

o This party was what they called the optimata, and 
which, in.mo^m language, might bo termed the “country 
party.” They wanted not only spirit, but unanimity, to 
act to any effootual purpose: “ non enira honi, at putant, 
oonsentiunt," says Cieero, in a letter to Atticus, vU. 5. 










TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


interpo^ hia negative to their decrees, I will venture 
to pronounce that he may remain in Gaul as long 
as he shall think proper. 

You will find the several opinions of the senators 
in relation to this affair, in the newspaper which I 
herewith send to you. I leave you to select such 
articles as you may think worthy of notice; for 
though 1 have omitted all the idle stories of such a 
man being hissed at the public games, of another 
being buried with great funeral pomp, together 
with various impertinences of the same uninterest- 
ing kind ; it still abounds with many paragraphs 
of little moment. However, 1 chose to err on the 
j right side, and had rather hazard informing you of 
! what you may not, perhaps, desire to hear, than 
1 pass over anything material. 

i 1 am glad to find that your care has not been 
; wanting to ])roeure me satisfaction from Sittius ; 

‘ and since you sus])ect that affair is not in very safe 
I hands, I entreat you to taj^e it altogether into your 
; own. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 

To Canininx Siillusiiusi, Proi/utcstor. 

Your courier delivered both your letters to me 
at Taurus, on the seventeenth of .luly, which 1 will 
A ti '■(ri nnswer, as you seem to desire, according 
"to their respective dates. 

1 have heard no news of my successor-; and 
indeed 1 am inclined to believe that none will be 
appointed. Nevertheless, 1 see no occasion for my 
continuance in this province after the exj)iration of 
my year', esj)ecially now that all our fears are over 
with respect to the Parthians. I do not propose 
to stay at any place in my return ; though, perhaps, 
1 may visit Rhodes, in order to.show that city to 
roy son and nephew"; but of this I am not yet 
determined. The truth is, I am desirous of reach¬ 
ing Rome as soon as ])ossible : however, I shall 
■> regulate my journey according to the posture of 
public affairs. But I am afraid it will be impossible 
for your successor to be so expeditious, as to give 
you an opportunity of joining me in Asia. 

■ As to what you mention concerning your 
accounts, it may save you, I confess, some trouble, 
to make use of the dispensation which liibulus, it 
seems, is willing to grant. But I think you can 
scarce neglect delivering them in, without violating 

V It WRH unital with tho populace, wluin any pcrHOri, 
who hod incurred their displcrumrc, entered the places of 
public cntertainmentK, to express thoir rewmtnientH hy a 
general hiss. An instanee of this kiii<4 which happened 
with regard to the celebrated Ilurtcnsius, is montiuned in 
the 39th letter of the third book. 

<i Nothing more is known of this person than what may 
be collected from the present letter: hy which it appears, 
that ho was quie-stor to Hibulus in Syria. 

r That period was now within a few days of expiring ; 
for tho letter before us could not liavo bccn^ritton sooner 
than the 17tli of July, and Cicero's administnition en<led 
on tho last day of tho same month, computing it from the 
time he entered his province.—Kp. Fam. xv. 3. 

■ ** The island of lihodes is situated in the Meditorra- 
n(»n, not fur from the coast of Lycia and ('aria. It had a 
city of the stmio name, which was at this time much 
celebrated and resorted to, on account of its schools of 
eloquence and philosophy. Cicero himself, in the eoiirso 
of his travels, resided some time hero, and applied himself 
to tho study of oratory under the direction of Molo, who 
was both an experienced pleader and fine writer.*'—Jloss. 


the Julian law*and though Bibulua may have hia 
particular reasons "for not paying obedience to that 
ordinance, I cannot but strongly advise your ob¬ 
serving its injunctions. 

I find yon agree with some others of my friends 
in thinking that I ought not to have drawn the 
troops out of Apamea : and I am sorry I should 
have given occasion by that step to the malicious 
censures of my enemies. But you are singular in 
doubting whether the Parthians had at that time 
actually repassed the Euphrates. It was in full 
confidence of a fact so universally confirmed, that 
I evacuated the several garrisons of those brave and 
numerous troops with which 1 had filled them. 

It is by no^mcans reasonable that I Should trans¬ 
mit ray quiestor’s accouhts to you ; nor indeed are 
they yet settled. I intend, however, to deposit a 
copy of them at Apamea. In answer to what you 
mention concerning the booty we took from the 
Parthians in this war, let me assure you that no man 
shall touch any part of it, except the city qusestors 
on behalf of the public. I purpose to leave the 
money at Laodicea which sha^ arise from the sale 
of those spoils, and to take security for its being 
jiaid in Rome, in order to avoid tlie hazard both 
to myself and the commonwealth, of conveying it 
in specie. As to your request concerning the 
100,000 drachmas’, it is not in my power to 
comply with it. For the chests of money taken 
in war fall under the direction of the prsefects, iu 
the same manner as all other plunder; and the 
particular share that belongs to myself is in the 
hands of the qua-stor. In return to your question, 
What my thoughts are concerning the legions 
which have received orders to march into Syria, 
—1 always doubted of their arrival; but I am now 
fully persuaded, if it should be known at Rome 
that everything is quiet in your province, before 
those forces enter Syria, that they will certainly 
be countermanded. And as the senate has ap- 
]ioiuted your successor, Marius, to conduct those 
troops, I imagine it will be a considerable time 
before you see him. Thus far in reply to your first 
letter : l am now to take notice of your second. 

1 want no inclination to recommend you, as you 
desire, in the .strongest manner to BibAus. But 
I must take this opportunity of chiding you a 
little for having never acquainted me of the ill, 
though unmerited, terms on which 1 stand with 
him'*. You are indeed the only one of my friends 
among his officers who omitted to inform me that 
when the city of Antiochia was in a general con- 

» J iiHus Caesar procured a law in hl» first consalate, by 
which it was enacted that the several ma;;istratc8 in the 
provinces slinuld deposit a copy of their respective ac¬ 
counts in tho two principal oltios of their government.— 
I'igh. Annul, i. 362. 

s lillmlus, in the year of Rome fi!i4, was oloctod joint 
eonsnl with Conar, hy whom he was treated with great 
contempt and Indignity for endeavoiu-ing to withstand the 
violent measures of his administration. [See rem. », p. 
3C7.'] It is probahic, therefore, that Bibulus, in resent¬ 
ment of those injuries, refused to acknowledge tho vali¬ 
dity of the hiw mentioned in the preceding noto: us not 
liuving been passed, perhaps, with all the necessary for- 
in.-ditlos. 

’ About aiOOi. of our money. 

w Nolwithstandlng Cicero represents tho disgust which 
Bibulus hod conceived against him to have been alto¬ 
gether without foundation, yet (as Manutius justly 
observes upon this passage) ho had great reason to ho 
ofifended : for Cicero hud been a principal promoter of 
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sternation from the late kiTasion/of the Parthians 
(and their great hopes depended upon me and my 
army), that gibulus often declared 1j8‘would suffer 
the last extremity rather than be obliged to my 
assistance. However, I was not offended at your 
silence, as I imputed it to that particular and 
pW^rful connexion in which y^ stood related to 
him as his qusestor, though I was not ignorant, at 
the same time, of the manndr-in which be treated 
you. But his unfriendly disposition appeared 
likewise in another instance; for though be de¬ 
spatched a courier to Therinus with an account of 
the irruption of the Parthians, he did not tlnpk 
proper to communicate any intelligence of tfta^ 
kind to me, notwithstanding he well knew that*. 
I was particularly conoerned in the consequence 
of that invasion*. The single letter’I received 
from him was to desire my interest .when hw 
son was soliciting the ofiice of augur; to which, 
in compliance with those sentiinents I ever bore 
towards him, and in tenderness to, the affliction 
under which he then laboured r, I endeavoured to 
return him the most civil and-friendly answer 1 
was capable. If thih behaviour proceeded from a 
general moroseness of temper (wliich I confess I 
never took to be his disposition) I have the less 
reason tp complain ; but if it arose from any par¬ 
ticular coolness to myself, my recommendations can 
nothing avail you. I am inclined to suspect the 
latter, from the whole tenor of his conduct towards 
me. For in his late despatches to the senate, he 
is pleased to usurp the entire credit of an affair in 
which I was jointly concerned with him : and 
assures that venerable assembly that “he had taken 
proper care to settle the exchange^ in such a man¬ 
ner os would be most advantageous to thq public.’’ 
He mentions, at the same time, as his own act, 
what was solely and absolutely mine; and says, 
that “in order to easse the people of the burden 
of maintaining the Lombard troops", he forbore 
to demand them.’’ On the other hand, he thought 
proper to give me part in an action which belongs 
altogether to himself, and names me in the letter 1 
am speaking of as “joining in his application for a 
larger allowance of corn for the use of the auxiliary 
troops.’’ dFo point out another instance, also, 
which betrays the meanest and most contemptible 
malevolence :—Ariobarzanes having been particu¬ 
larly recommended by the senate to my protection**, 
and it being by my means they were prevailed upon 
to acknowledge his regal title, Bibulus constantly 
speaks of him, throughout his letter, under the 
degrading appellation of “ the son of the late 
king.’’ My recommendation, therefore, to a person 
thus ill-disposed towards me, would only render 
him so much the more disinclined to serve you. 

thoeo cxcessivo honours which hud boon paid to Csssor. 
Bee rem, above. . 

» Cicero's province being contiguous to that of Sjrria.' 

y Two of his sons had lately Iwcn murdered at Alexan¬ 
dria by some Roman soldiers. Beneca mentions tlie belia- 
viour of liibuluH, upon this occasion, as an example of 
philosophical magnanimity; for the very next day after 
ho had received this afUUding news, ho had the resolution 
to appear in the public exercise of his proconsular oiHce. 
—Val. Max. iv. 1; Benco. Consol, ad Mitre. 14. 

• Of the public money which was to bo remitted from 
Cilicia and Byria, to the treasury at Rome. 

s Which were raised in order to bo sent against the 
Parthians. 

•> See letter I, book Iv. ' 


Nevertheless I herewith enclose a letteu which 
I have written to him in compliance with your 
request; and I leave it to your own discretion to 
make what use of it you shall think proper. — 
FarewelL 


LETTER VIII. 

. Materia Cwliua to Cicero, 

I coNGRATULAHs ’you On your alliance* with 
so worthy a man as Dolabella ; for such I sincerely 
A V 703. thinlt him. His fprmer conduct, it is time, 
has not been altogether for his own ad- 
vantage. But time has now worn out those little 
indiscretions of bis youth: at least, if any of them 
should still remain, the authority and advantage of 
your gdvice and friendship, together with the good 
sense of Tullia, will soon, I am confident, reclaim 
him. . He is liy no means, indeed, obstinate in his 
errors ; and it is not from any incapacity of discern¬ 
ing better, whenever he deviates from the right 
path. To say all in one word, I infinitely love him. 

Do yotf know, my dear Ciegiro, what a victory 
Curio has lately obtained in relation to the pro¬ 
vinces ? The senate, in pursuance of a former 
order, having assembled to consider of the obstruc¬ 
tion which some of the tribunes had given to their 
decree**, Marcus Marcellus moved, that application 
might be made to those magistrates to withdraw 
their protest: but it was CMried in the negative by 
a considerable majority. Pompey is at present in 
such delicate e.ircumstances, that he will scarcely 
find a^y measures, I believe, perfectly to his satis- 
factibn. The senate, however, seem to intend, by 
the resolution I just now mentioned *, that Ciesar 
shall lie admitted as a candidate fur the consulship, 
notwithstanding he should refuse to resign his 
government. What effect this may have upon 
Pompey you shall know as soon as I can discover f. 
In tlie mean time, it imports you wealthy veterans 
to consider what methods to pursue, in case the 
latter should appear either unable or unwilling to 
support the republic. 

Uortensiuss lies at the point of death. Farewell. 

*' See rem. e on the first letter of this book." 

** This decree, togetbor with the protest of tlie tribunes 
here mentioned, is inserted at large in tUe7tb letter of the 
4th book. 

V Cicero speaks of this resolution in a letter to Atticus, 
and produces it as a proof that tbo intentions of tlie senate 
wore not true to the interest of the oommonwealth. For 
had the motion of Mnrcollus licen vigorously supported. 
Curio's opposition, he HiOys, would have lieeu in vain, and 
Caisar must necessarily have resigned bis command.—Ad 
Att. vii. 7. * 

1 Thoro is evidently some error in the Latin text: which 
runs thus, “ ttuemadmodum hoc laturns Fompeius sit, 
cum cognoscut, quidniim reipubiicse futurum idt, si uut 
non cuTot, vos senes," &e. 1 have ventured, though un¬ 
supported by any of the manuscripts or commentators, to 
read this passage in the following manner; “ Quemad- 
moduin hoe Pt^pcius laturns sit, cum cognotcam, te ccr- 
tioremfaciam. Uuidnum roipublicee futmum sit, si aut 
non possit, aut non curct, vos," &u. 

g Uortensius would have been considered as the noblest 
orator that ever sliined in the Homait forum, if Cicero had 
not risen with superior lustre. There was a peculiar 
oloqiieuco in his manner, as well as in his expression: and 
it was difficult to determine whether his audience beheld 
the grace of his action, or listened to the charms of his 
rhotuHc, with greater admiration and pleasure. Cicero 
often celebrates him for tho prodigious strength of his 
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TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS 


LETTER IX.' 

To Appius Pulcher. 

That I may answer your letter in due form, 
let me pay my congratulations to you in the first 
A. u. } 03 > place, and then turn to what concerns 
, ' ' myself. ' 

Be assured the account you gave me concerning 
the event of your trial on .the information for 
bribery**, afforded me great pleasure. Not because 
you were acquitted, for I never entertained the 
least doubt of the contrary, but to find tliaii ithere 
■was not a single judge who dared throw in a nega¬ 
tive upon your innocence, even under all the secrecy 
and safety which the method of balloting -would 
have secured to his malice. This is a circumstance 
altogether extraordinary: a circumstance, indeed, 
so little agreeable to the general principles and 
purposes of the present depraved generation," that 
the more I reflect on your high rank, on your 
)>ublic and private virtues, and on the distinguiaiied 
honours to which they have exalted you,.the more 
I eonsider it with astonishment. I can truly say, 
no occurrence has happened for a considerable 
time that surprised me more. 

And now, let me entreat you to imagine yourself, 
for a moment, in my situation with, respect to the 
affair you mentioned*, and, if you should then find 
that yon are under no difficulties, I will not desire 
you to excuse mine. You will allow me to join in 
your own good-natured wishes that an alliance 
which was conducted without my knowledge, may 
j)rove liappy both to me and to my daughtel-, 1 
will venture to hope, too, that something may be 
derived not altogether unfavourable to my wishesi, 
even from the particular cionjuncture wherein this 
transaction has happened; though I must add, 
that nothing encourages me in this hope so much 
as the sentiments T entertain of your candour and 
good sense. What farther to say I know not. On 
the one hand, it would not become me to speak 
with more despondency of an affair to which you 
have kindly given your favourable presages ; on 
the other, there are some lights in which 1 cannot 
view it without uneasiness. I am apprehensive, 
indeed, lest you should not be sufficiently persuaded 
memory: of which the clilcr Keneca has rcconlod a remark- 
aide instancu. lie undertook, it sceuis. as a proof of its 
force, to attend a whede day at a iniblic auction, and give 
an exact account of everything that was put up to sale, of 
the price at which it was sold, and of the name of every 
particular purchaser: and this ‘he octiordingly exoented 
without failing in a single artleio. Cicero received the 
news of his death with real concern: for though there was 
a pcr]ietual eiiiulution, there w-as a mutual friendship 
novertheloss lajtwisjn them. This harmony, so unusual 
with those who contend together for the sauio prize, was 
greatly owing to the good offices of Atticiis; wlio seems, 
indeed, upon ali nccaainns (and it is the most amiable part 
of his very singular ciiaractcr) to have employed the 
remarkable influence ho enjoyed witli all parties, in 
reconciling diS'orcnces and cementing fricndsiiips. Hor- 
tensius was about six years older than Cicero: and died 
in the Add year of his age.—Val. Max.viii, 10; Clc.deCiar. 
Orator, .'ltd : fioncc. Coiitrovei-s. i. in pnicem.; Ad Alt. vl. 

6; viii. B; Corn. Ncp. in Vit Att. fi. 

•“ Bee rent. • on letter B, book v. 
i Tiic marriage of Cicero’s daughter -with Dolabella'. 

1 What Cicero seems to intimate in this passage is, that 
ho might, probably, be enabled, by the Influence which 
bis alliimco would give hhn with BoIabeUo, to hifuse into 
him a more favourable disposition towards Appius. 


that this treaty vVa’s vumaged Without my privity**; 
as, in truth, it was by some of my friends, to whom 
I gave a geneHil commission to act in my absence 
’as they should judge proper, without referring 
themselves at this .great distance to me. But, if 
yon ask what measures I would have taken had I 
been present, I freely own 1 should have 
approved of the matd^*, though, "as to the time of 
consummating it, t" should certainly have done 
nothing either without your advice or contrary to 
yoQr'inclination. 

You have already discovered, I dare sqy, how 
ter/ibly I am perplexed between apologising for a 
step which I am obliged to defend, and avoiding, 
St the same time, saying anything tBat may give 
ydu'oftencc. Have so much charity, therefore, I be¬ 
seech you, as to ease me of this embarrassment;. for, 
irt fair truth, 1 never pleaded a more difficult cause. 
Of tills, however, 'be well persuaded, that, had I 
not, cr^, I was informed of this alliance, completed 
luy good effioes in your. service, it would have 
' induced me to defend your reputation, not, 
indeed, with more zeal, (for that would have been 
impossible,) but certainly with so much the more 
conspicuous and significant testimonies of my 
friendship. 

The first notice that was given me of this mar¬ 
riage, was by a letter which I received on the 3rd 
of August upon my arrival at Sida; at which city 
I touched in my voyage from tl^province. Your 
friend Servilius, who was then *th me, seemed a 
good deal concerned at the news ; but I assured 
him that, the only effect it would have, with respect 
to myself, would be to give an additional strength 
to my future services in your behalf. To be short, 
though itViannot increase my affection for you, it 
has increased ray endeavours of rendering that 
affection more evident: and as our former dis¬ 
union made me so much the more cautious to 
avoid affording the least suspicion that my recon¬ 
cilement with you was not thoroughly sincere, so 
this alliance will heighten my care not to give the 
world reason to think that it has in any degree 
impaired the strength of that perfect friendship I 
bear you. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Marcus Cato"'. 

“ Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with pride to boost; 
lie iKJSt can give it who dcsorvos it must 
as Hector, I think, says to the venerable Priam, in 
one of Nievius’s plays. Honourable, indeed, is that 
A V 703 . approbation which is bestowed by those 
who have themselves been the constant 
object of universal applause. Accordingly, I esteem 
the encom iums yo u coqje rred upon me in the 

k Boo retn. g on letter 1 of this hook. 

I Olcoro had surely forgutten what ho said to Applns in 
a former letter. For taking notice of tho report which 
Dalabella had spread conoeming this match, ho affirms 
there was so little of truth to it, that he would much 
sooner renounce ail former correspondence with Dolabella. 
than enter into a new connexion with a man who had 
declared himself tho enemy of Appius.. *-Ego oitiiis cum 
CO, qui tu-as inimicitios susoeplsslt, vetorom oonjuuotioncm 
diremisflom, quam novam conoiliasscm."—Ep. Pam. lil. 
10. 8 (!b tho first letter of this bonk. 

™ Tills letter is an answer tu the second to tho preceding 
hook. 
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senate, together with your congratulatory letter, as a 
distinction of the highest and most illustrious kind**. 
NotUng could be more agreeable to my wishes, as 
nothing could be more glorious for my reputation, 
than your having thus freely given to friendship 
whatever you could strictly give to truth. Were 
Rome entirely composed of Catos, or could it pro¬ 
duce many (as it is surprising it can furnish even 
one) of that venerable character, my desires would 
be amply satisded, and I should prefer your single 
approbation to all the laurels and all the triumphal 
cars in the universe. In my own judgment, indeed, 
and according to the refined estimate of true phi¬ 
losophy, the honours you paid me in the senate, 
and which have been transmitted to me by my 
friends, is undoubtedly the most significant dis¬ 
tinction I can possibly receive. I acquainted you 
in my former letter with the particular motives i 
which induced me to be desirous (for I will not 
call it ambitious) of a triumph ; and, if the reasons 
I there assigned will not, in your opinion, justify a 
warm pursuit of that honour, they must prove, at 
least, that I ought not to refuse it if the senate 
shoiUd make me the offer : and 1 hope that assem¬ 
bly, in (Jonsideration of my services in this province, 
will not think me undeserving of u reward so usu¬ 
ally conferred. If I should not be disappointed in 
this hope, my only request is, (what indeed you 
kindly promise,) that, as you have paid me the 
honours you thou^t most to my glory, you would 
rejoice in my obq§ning those which are most to 
my inclination. And this disposition you have 
alread y very sincerely shown, not only by your 

■> Cicoro was at this time well i,Iciisocl with the part 
which Cato had actetl towards him: for he tcUs Atticiis. 
what hi! likewise says in this letter, that “ he looked upon 
the applauses which the formci- Iiad conferred mam him, 
in the senate, as prcfcrahlo to all the triumphs in the 
world." Hut he sism changed his language: and, in his 
subsequent lottors to Atticus, he expresses himself with 
great warmth and indignation against Cato’s behaviour in 
this very article. Cato, it seems, liad granted to Ilibulus 
what he refused to Cicero, and voted that a general thanks¬ 
giving should be appointed, for tlie sueeoss of the former 
m Syria, 'Phis was a preference whieli Cicero could not 
digest, and he complains of it to Attieus in terms to the 
foUowing purpose. “ Cato,” says he, “ has given me his 
applauses, whieh I ,m not liesire, but refused mo liis 
suffrage, though I earnestly requested it. Yet this un¬ 
grateful man has voted th.at a thanksgiving shall Iw 
appointed for twenty days, in honour of Bibulus. Pardon 
me for saying It; but I neither can nor will forgive so 
furious a treatment." Cicero asoribos tliis conduct of 
Cato to envy i and his ingenious translator. Monsieur Mon- 
gault, imputes it to partiality. On the contrary, 1 am 
persuaded it flowed neither from the one nor the other, 
hut was the pure result of that impartial justice whieh 
^■ms upon all occurrences to have invariably detoi-mlnod 
his actions. For Cicero had undoubtedly no claim to the 
honour he demanded: and for this reason, among others, 
bcoanso the number of the slain on tlie side of the enemy 
^s no so great us the l^rs in those cases requireii. 
pip. I-am. viii. 11 .] imt it is probable that Uie claim of 

'<■*'“« requisites. For 
of Syla before his 
^ tlio province; yet Cassius, by whoso bravery 
they were repulsed, acted under the auspices of Bibulus: 

rei gestif erant, as they expressed it. 

"■ >'«o‘onont, or other subordinate 

***"* ■’oi'PoHcd to arise 
from the effect of these aui/ncia, or sacred rites, which ho 

Sff.! eripo- 

dition.—Ad Att. vli. 1, 2, 3 Bosin. Antiq. Bom. 968. 


letter, but by having signed the decree that has 
passed in my favour; for decrees of this kind, I 
know, are usually subscribed by those who are 
most in the interest of the person to whose honour 
they are voted. I will only add, that I hope to 
see you very shortly; and may I find the republic 
in a happier situation than 1 have reason to fear I 
Farewell. 


LETTER XL 
To Caius Marcellus, Consul, 

I AM informed, by the letters of all my friends, 
what, indeed, 1 was sufficiently sensible of by the 
A. u. 703 tliht you have exerted the same 

generous zeal in promoting my honours”, 
now that you are consul, which you always dis¬ 
covered, in conjunction with your whole family, in 
every preceding station of your life. There is no 
good office, therefore, which you have not a full 
right to claim at my hands, as there is none which 
1 shall not at all times be mo.st warmly and joyfully 
ready to return. It is a point of much importance 
from whom one receives an obligation ( but, believe 
me, there is not a man in the world 1 would rather 
choose be obliged to you than yourself. For, not to 
mention that I have been attached to yon by a simili¬ 
tude of studies, and by the many generous services 
1 have received both from yourself and your father; 
there is an additional inducement which, in my 
estimation, is, of all others, the most engaging; I 
mean the manner in which you act, and have ever 
acted, in the administration of public afiairs. As 
nothing, then, is more dear to me than the coni- 
mouweallh, can I scruple to be ns much indebted 
to you in my own particular, as I am in common 
witli every friend to the republic ? And m.ay your 
patriot labours be attended, as I trust they will, 
with all the success they deserve. 

If the Etesian winds)', whieh usually begin to 
blow about this season of the year, should not 
retard my voyage, I hope to see you very speedily. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

To Appius Pulcher. 

When the question concerning the military 
honours to be paid to your arms') was formerly 
A. r. 703 . debated in the senate, I supported the 
cause of your glory with as much warmth 
and zeal as if I had foreseen tliat I should one day 
have occasion for your good offices of the same 
kind to myself. Truth obliges me, however, to 
acknowledge that you have returned much more 
than you received. All my letters, indeed, from 
Rome agree in assuring me that you not only 
sup]iorted my interest by the authority of your 
eloquence, and the credit of your vote, (which was 
as much as I could in reason desire from a man of 

I This alludes to the good oflices of Marcellus, in relation 
to the general thanksgiving which had lately been voted 
for the success of Cicero's arms in Cilicia. See the 6th 
letter of this hook. 

P Fiiriodieal winds, which constantly blow the samo way 
during a certain number of months every year. 

q In Cilicia, probably; in which province Appius, as the 
reader has been infonm>d, was predecessor to Cloero. This 
luttor is upon the same subjuut with the preceding. 
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your rank and character,) but that, by contributing 
your advice, by asaiating at the meetinga which 
were held upon my account, by your peraonal 
applications, and, in short, by your assiduity in 
general, you rendered the good offices of the rest 
of my friends altogether superfluous. These are 
circumstances far more to my credit than the ho¬ 
nour itself for which you thus generously laboured. 
The latter, indeed, has frequently been obtained 
by those who had done nothing to deserve it, but 
no man was ever supported with so much zeal by an 
advocate thus illustrious, without merit to justify 
his claim. But the great benefit that I propose 
to myself by your friendship, arises entirely from 
the advantages which naturally flow from an inter¬ 
course of this kind; as notbing, in truth, can be 
attended with greater, esj)ecially between two per¬ 
sons, who, like yon and me, are united by the same 
common pursuits; for I profess to act with you 
u])un the same pulitie.al principles in wliich our 
sentiments are perfectly agreed, as well as to be 
joined with you in an equal attachment to the same 
arts and sciences which we mutually cultivate. I 
sincerely wisli that fortune had as strongly con- 
ncct<;d us in every other respect, and that you 
ctmld think of all who belong to me ^ with the 
same friendly sentiments 1 entertain for those who 
stand related to you. But 1 do not despair that even 
this may be effected. It is a point, however, in 
which you are no way concerned, and which it is 
ray part alone to manage. In the mean time I beg 
you would bf persuaded, as you will most certaiidy 
experience, that this alliance has, if possible, rather 
augmented than diminished the warmth of my zeal 
for your service. 

But, as I hope I am now writing to a censor", I 
must have the modesty to shorten my letter, that 
I may not be guilty of a breach of respect to a 
magistrate who is the great superinteudant of good 
manners. Farewell. i 


LETTER XIII. 

To Marcus Cmlius, Curule-JEdUe. 
Nothing could be more judicious, nor m'ore 
carefully conducted, than your management of 
A u "03 Curio in relation to the thanksgiving*. 

Indeed, the circumstances of that whole 
affair have proved entirely eonformablc to my 
wishes ; not only as it passed the senate with so 
much expedition, but as our mutual competitor, 
the angry Hirrus, exjtressed his assent to those 
divine encomiums with which Cato honoured my 
actions. I am inclined to flatter myself, therefore, 
that this will lead to a triumph ; and 1 desire you 
would be prepared accordingly.. 

It is with great pleasure 1 find that Dolabella 
enjoys the happiness of your esteem and friendship. 
I was at no loss to guess the circumstance to which 
you alluded, when you mentioned your hopes that 
the prudence of my daughter Tullia would temper 
his cbnduct. But what would you have said had 
you seen the letter I wrote” to Appius immediately 
~ This alliidos to liuiubolla, whoso ouiiduct to Appius 
has boon so often mentioned in those remarks. 

‘ Hoo rem. f on tho first letter of this book, 
t Soe tho sixth letter of the present book, to which this 
is an answer. 

V Tlio letter to which Ciooio alludes is tho first of the 
present hook. 


after I received yours upon that snlqect? Yet 
thus we must act, my ftiend, if we would live in 
the world”. I hope the gods will give success to 
this match, and that I shall have reason to be well 
satisfied with my son-in-law; I am sure, at least, 
your amicable offices will extremely contribute to 
that end. 

The dark prospect of public affairs fills me with 
great disquietude. I am well inclined towards 
Curio; it is my wish that Cmsar’s achievements 
may meet with the honourable rewards they de¬ 
serve ; and 1 would willingly sacrifice my life in 
support of Pompey; still, however, none of my 
affections are superior to that which I feel for my 
country. But, I perceive, you do not take any 
great part in her contests ; being divided, I suppose, 
between the different obligations of a patriot and a 
friend. 

Upon my departure from the province, I left 
the administration in the hands of Caldus"'. You 
will be surprised, perhaps, that I should commit 
so great a trust to so young a man. But you will 
remember that he was my qnsestor; that be is a 
youth of a noble family, and that I am justified in 
my choice by a practice almost universal. Besides, 
I had no other person near me of superior rank ; 
tor Pontinius had long before quitted the province, 
and, as to my brother, I could by no means have 
prevailed upon him to accept the employment. 
Indeed, if 1 liad placed the administration in his 
hands, the malicious part of th6 world would pro¬ 
bably have said, that, instead of resigning my 
government in obedience to the decree of the 
senate, I still continued it in the person of one 
who may justly be considered as my second self. 
They might perhaps have added, too, that the 
intentions of the senate were, that those only 
should command in the provinces who had never 
enjoyed a government before ” ; whereas, my bro¬ 
ther had actually presided in Asiaf during three 
whole years. The method I have taken, therefore, 
secures me from all censure ; whereas, if I had 
substituted my brother, there is no abuse I should 
not have had reason to ex}>ect. In fine, I was 
induced, I will not say to court, but, at least, to 
avoid disobliging, a young man of Caldus’s quality, 
not only by my own inclination, but by the ex¬ 
ample also of our two great potentates"; who, in 
the same manner, and fur the same reason, distin¬ 
guished their respective quaestors, Cassius and 
Antonius". Upon the whole, my friend, I expect 
that you approve of my choice, for it is now out of 
my power to recal it. 

The bint you dropped concerning Ocella was so 
extremely obscure'* that I could make nothing of 
it, and I find no mention of it in your newspaper. 

You are become so wonderfully celebrated, that 

s See rcm. s on letter 1 of this book. 

'r The person to whom the third letter of this book is 
addremed. 

* The particular decree to which Cicero alludes, may he 
found among those which are inserted in the seventh letter 
of tho fourth hook. It stands tho last. 

r He was olceted governor of Asia Minor, in tho year of 
Home CIM!. 

* Caesar and Pompey. 

s (luhitus Cassius, brother to the celebrated Cains Cassius, 
was (piacstor to Pompey, in Spain; us Mark Antony served 
under Caesar in the same quality, when he presided os pro¬ 
praetor in that province. 

>> See the sixth letter of the fifth book, p. 423. 
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the fame of your conduct in relation to Matrinius 
has travelled beyond Mount Taurus. 

If I should not be delayed by the Etesian winds, 
I hope to embrace you and the rest of my friends 
very soon. Farewell. 

LETTER XIV. 

Marcus Caslitcs to Cioero. 

I AM ashamed to own how much occasion I have 
to complain o£ Appius. This ungrateful man 
singled me out as the object of his secret 
A. u. 7 3. fjjy other reason but because 

he has received greater obligations from me than 
his narrow spirit would suflfer him to return. How¬ 
ever, he could not carry on his malicious purposes 
with so much concealment, as to prevent my 
receiving an intimation of them; and indeed 1 had 
' myself observed, that he certainly did not mean me 
well. Accordingly, I found that he had been tam¬ 
pering with his colleague*^ to my prejudice ; as he 
I soon afterwards openly avowed his injurious designs 
to some others of his friends. I discovered also, 
that he had entered into some consultations of the 
same kind vrith Lucius Domitius; who is lately, 1 
must inform you, become my most bitter enemy. 
In short, I perceived that he was endeavouring to 
recommend himself to Pompey by his ill olfices to 
me. Nevertheless I could not submit to enter 
into any personal remonstrances or intercessions 
with a man whom I had reason to consider as 
indebted to me even for his life. I contented myself 
therefore with complaining to some of our common 
friends, who had beer witnesses to the obligations 
he had received at my V'uds. But as this method 
I found was to no purposb.;>and that he would not 
deign to give me the least satisfaction, 1 determined 
to apply to his colleague. 1 rather chose indeed 
tq ask a favour of the latter, (notwithstanding I 
was sensible that roy connexions with you** had 
rendered him far from being my friend,) than 
undergo the mortification of'engaging in a personal 
confidence with so ridiculous and contemptible a 
mortal as Appius. This step extremely exasperated 
him, and he was no sooner apprised of it, than he 
warmly complained that I was seeking a pretence 
to quarrel with him, merely in resentment, he said, 
for bis not having fully gratified my avaricious 
expectations. Soon after this he openly endea¬ 
voured to procure Servius to exhibit 2 u-ticles of 
impeachment against me, and entered into several 
consultations with Domitius fur that purpose. But 
when they perceived that they could not succeed 
in their intended charge, they dropped this design, 
and resolved to encourage a prosecution of another 
kind; though at the same time they well knew 
that there was not the least shadow of evidence to 
support their accusation. However, towards the 
close of m y Circensian games', these shameless 

' Lucius Calphumius I’iso, the father-in-law of Ceesar, 
was ouUeague with Appius in the censorial office. 

<1 An enmity had Biiiisistod between Piso and Cicero, 
ever since the consulate of the former, who concurred with 
Clodius in those violent measures which terminated in 
Cicero's exile.—See rem. u, p. .34), and rcm. <1, ji. ."idO. 

« Circensian Karnes is a general name for those shows of 
various kinds, whioh were exhibited at different seasons to 
the people in the Circus; a place in Rome set apart for 
those purposea Bat the partienlar games ullmled to in 
this passage, are most probably (as Hanutius, with great 


confederates caused me to be indicted on the Scan- 
tinian law^ But Pola, whom they had spirited 
up to be the informer, had scarce entered his action 
when I lodged an information against pur worthy 
censor* himself, for the very same crime. And 
nothing in truth could have been more happily 
concerted ; for this retaliation was so universally 
applauded, and by the better sort too among the 
people, that the general satisfaction they have 
expressed, has mortified Appius even more than the 
disgrace of the information itself. I have charged 
him likewise with appropriating a little chapel to 
his private use, which belongs to the public 

It is almost six weeks since I delivered my former 
letter to the slave who now brings you both ; and 
I am extremely vexed at the fellow’s delay.—I 
think I have no farther news to send you, except 
that Domitius ‘ is in great pain for the success of 
his approaching election. 

As I earnestly wish to see you, I expect your 
arrival with much impatience. 1 will only add my 
request that you would show the world you are as 
sensible of the injuries done to me, as 1 have ever 
warmly resented those which have at any time been 
oflfered to yourself. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

From the same. 

If you bad taken the king of Parthia himself 
prisoner and sacked his metropolis, it would not 
make you amends for your absence from 
7 these diverting scenes. You have lost 
indeed a subject of inexhaustible mirth, by not 
being a spectator of the very ridiculous figure which 
tlie luckless Domitius displayed when he lately 
found himself disappointed of his election f. The 

reason, (sinjectiircs) those which they callcil the Roman. 
Bor these were exhibited l>y the eedilcs in Seiiteraber; and 
this letter seems to have been written some time in that or 
the following month. The nature of these games has been 
explained in a former note. 

t The author of this law was Marcus Scantiniiis, who 
was "tribune of the people in the year of Ihjmo (iOl. It 
prohibited that horrid and uniiatiu'al commerce, which, 
in after-ages of more confirmed and shameless corruption, 
•bcoarao so gcnoral as to be openly avowe<l even by those 
who affected, in utlier respects, a decency of character. 
Horace and Pliny the consul nro Imth instances of this 
kind, and afiurd a very remarkable evidence, that the best 
dispositions are not proof against fashionable vusis, how 
detostahle soever, without a much stronger counterpoise 
than a more moral sense can supply. 

K Appius. 

1> Manutius, in hLs remark upon this place, produces a 
passage from Livy, by which he proves, that it was the 
business of tlio censors to tako care that these public 
chapels should not bo shut up by private persons from the 
general and common use to whioh they wore originally 
erected. CmHus, therefore, informed against his adversary 
fur having practised liimself what It was inoumbont upon 
him, by the duties of his office, to punish in others.— 
Manutius in Inc. • 

i This person, it is proBahlo, is the same who is men¬ 
tioned before in this letter. The commontotors suppose 
that the election of which Ceelius speaks was for a mem¬ 
ber of tbu augural college, in the room of Hortensius, 
lately deceased. For it is said, in the next letter, that 
Mark Antony was his competitor; and it appears, from 
Ilirtius, that the fnnuer was chosen augur about this time. 
—Hlrt. De Hell. Gal.i vii. SO. 
i See the lost note of the preceding letter. 
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I assembly of the people was exceedingly numerous 
upon this occasion: but the force of party bore 
down all before it**, and even carried away many 
of the friends of Domitius from bis interest. This 
circumstance he imputes to my management: and 
as he considers the preference which has been thus 
given to his competitor as a real injury done to 
himself, he honours me with the same marks of his 
displeasure with which he distinguishes the most 
intimate of his friends. He is‘at present indeed a 
very diverting spectacle of indignant wrath : which 
he impotently discharges, in the first place against 
myself for promoting the election of Mark Antony, 
and in the next against the people, for expressing 
so much satisfaction in his repulse. 

Under this article*of news relating to Domitius, 

I must not forget to mention, that his son has 
commenced a prosecution against Satuminus: a 
man, it must be owned, whose conduct in the 
former part of his life has rendered him extremely 
odious. The public is waiting with great impatience 
for the event of this trial: but since the infamous 
Pcducccus has been actiuitted, there is a fairprospect 
that Satuminus will not meet with more inexorable 
judges. 

As to political affairs, I have often mentioned 
I to you that I imagined the public tranquillity could 
j not possibly be jireserved beyond the present year : 

I and the nearer we aj>])roach to those contentions 
! which must inevitably arise, the more evident this 
; danger appears. For Pompey is determined most 
i strenuously to oppose Caesar’s being consul unhtss 
he resigns his command : and Caesar, on the con¬ 
trary, is persuaded that he cannot be safe upon 
those terms*. lie has offered however to throw 
np his commission, )>rovidcd Pomi)ey will do thea 
same. And thus their very suspicious friendship 
and alliance will ))robabIy end at last in an open 
war. For my own part I shall be extremely per¬ 
plexed in what manner to act in that conjuncture : 
and I doubt you will likewise find yourself under 
the same embarrassment. On the one hand 1 have 
an interest and connexion with Pompey’s party : 
and on the other, it is Cmsar’s cause alone and not 
his friends that I dislike. You are sensible, 1 dare 
say, that so long as the dissentions of our country 
are confined within the limits of debate, we ought 
ever to join with the more righteous side; but that 
as soon as the sword is drawn, the strongest party 
is always the best™. With respect to our present 
divisions, 1 foresee that the senate, together with 
the whole order of judges”, will declare in favour of 
~ Mark Antony was supported by alf tho interest and 
credit of Ca-sar: who exerted himself very strenuously 
upon tliis occasion, by going in person to the sororal 
immicipal towns of Italy that lay nearest to Ills province 
of Haul, in order to engage them in' favour of his friend. 
For these eities being admitted to tho fi-oodom of Itoino, 
had a light of voting at elections.—Ilirt. Ue Bell. Oall. 
viii. SC. 

1 Casar had acted in a very arbitrary and illegal manner 
during his first consulate: he apprehended, therefore, and 
with just reason, tliat if he should divest himself of his 
eoinnnuid, and return to Homo in a private character, his 
enemies would immediately arraign him for his mal-admi- 
nistration.—l>io, p. I4tl. 

n> It wore to he wislied that every man who ombracos 
this maxim, were as littlo scrupulous of acknowledging it 
as the author of this lottor: for of all noxious crenturos, a 
knave without a mask is by far tho least dangerous. 

a The expression in the original is, quit/uc rejijudkant: 
which Dr. Middleton has translated, and all whojvdye o/ 


Pompey: and that all those of desperate fortunes, 
or who are obnoxious to the laws, will list them¬ 
selves under the banners of Csesar. As to their 
armies, 1 am persuaded there will be a great 
inequality. But I hope we shall have time enough 
to consider the strength of their respective forces, 
and to declare ourselves accordingly. 

I had almost forgotten to mention a piece of 
news much too remarkable to be omitted. You 
must know that our worthy censor Appius is become 
the very prodigy of reformers, and is most out¬ 
rageously active in restraining our extravagances 
in pictures and statues, in limiting the number of 
our acres, and abolishing usurious contracts”. The 
man imagines, I suppose, that the censorship^ is a 
kind of specific for (tischarging the stains of a 
blemished reputation**. But 1 have a .notion he^ 
will find himself mistaken : for the more pains he’ 
takes of this sort to clear his - character, the more 
visibly the spots will appear.—In the name of all 
the gods, my dear Cicero, hasten hither to enjoy 
the diverting spectacle of Appius sitting in judgment 
on extravagance, and Drususs on debauchery 1 It 
is a sight, believe me, well worth your expedition. 

Curio is thought to have acted very prudently 
in withdrawing his protest against the decree for 

the payment of Pompey’s troops_But to answer 

your question in few words concerning my senti¬ 
ments of public affairs : if one or other of our 
chiefs should not be employed against the Parthians, 
I am persuaded great dissentions will soon ensue: 
dissentions, my friend, which nothing can terminate 
but the sword, and which each of them seem well- 
inclined and prepared to draw. In short, if your 
own safety were not deeply concerned, I should 
say that Fortune is going to open to yon a most 
entertaining scene'. Fareweli. 

Ikinffs. But this cxj)lauation is contrary to tho conenrront. 
sentiments of the Iwst commentators, who agree that qui 
m judiemit is a oirciimlocutlou forjutlices. The phrase, 
it must be owned, is singular: and so is the stylo of (ia-lius 
in general. But what iirinoiiially confirms tho souse hero 
mloptcd is, that it is most agrcoablo both to credibility 
and to foot. For it is by no means probable that every 
man of jiidgipent was an cuomy to Cwsar: and it is most 
certain tliat tho whole order of judges wore friends to 
Fomi>cy.—Ad Att. viii. 16; Life of (ficero, p. 66. 

■> It is probable that Appius hail himself os remarkably 
tran!Wt:sscd tho ruliis of moderation in tliis lost artlclo, us 
ho undouhteUly had in tlie other two: for avai-ieo is an 
attemlont that seldom fails of accompanying luxury. It 
is eortaiu.at least, that his own possessions were far above 
mediocrity: for Cicero frequently speaks, of him in the 
preceding letters as a man who, by his wealth as well as 
by his alliances and abilities, was of great weight in the 
republic. And as to his oxtravaganco of the virtuoso kind, 
it appears that wlien ho intended to offer himself as a 
candidate for the ofllco lit wdile, ho plundered all the 
temples of Oreeco, as well a8.othor less sacredroposltorlos, 
in order to make a collection of pictures and statues for 
tho decoration of the games which were annually exhibited 
by those magistrates.—Bp. Fom. iii. 10; Fro Dome, 4^; 
Vide et Figh. Annal. in anno 696. 

p Tho battcrieB of ridicule are never more properly 
pointed, than when they are thus levelled at counterfeit 
virtue: as there is nothing that more Justly raises con¬ 
tempt and indignation than those reforming hypocrites, 

Qui Curios simulant et Bocohanalia vlvunt.—JuvxM. 

■I It is supposed from what Ciellushero says of him, that 
he was one of the prwtors this year.—Figh. Annal. 703. 

r The meaning of this seems to bo (as one of the com¬ 
mentators has explained it) that if Cicero himself were 
not in danger from the disseution between Cksot and 
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LETTER XVI. 

To Terentia and Tullia. 

Tbs amiable jroung Cicero and myself are per¬ 
fectly well, if you and my dearest Tullia are so. 
A. u 703. arrired here* on the 14th of this 
month, after a very tedious i,and dis¬ 
agreeable pa-ssage, occasioned by contrary winds. 
Acastus* met me upon my landing, with letters 
from Rome, having been so expeditious as to 
perform his journey in one-and-twenty days. In 
the packet wliich he delivered to me, I found 
yours, wherein you express some uneasiness lest 
your former letters should not have reached my 
hands. They have, my Terentia: and I am ex¬ 
tremely obliged to yon' for the very full accounts 
you gave me of everything I was concerned to know. 

1 am by no means surprised at the shortness of 
your last, as you had reason to expect us so soon. 
It is with great impatience I wish for that meeting : 
though I am sensible at the same time of the 
unhappy situation in which 1 shall find the republic. 
All the letters indeed which I received by Acastus, 
agree in assuring me that tliere is a general tend¬ 
ency to a civil war: so that when 1 conie to Rome 
I shall be under a necessity of declaring myself 
on one side or the other. However, since there is 
no avoiding the scene which fortune has prepared 
for me, I shall be the more expeditious in my 
journey, that 1 may the better deliberate on the 
several circumstances which must determine my 
choice. Let me entreat you to meet me as far on 
my way as your health will permit. 

The legacy which Prescius has left me is an 
acquisition that I receive with great concern: as I 
tenderly loved him, and extremely lament his death. 
If his estate should be put up to auction before my 
arrival, I beg you would recommend my interest in 
it to the care of Atticus: or in case his affairs 
should not allow him to undertake the office, that 
you would request the same favour of Camillus. 
And if this should not find you at Rome, 1 desire 
you would send proper directions thither for that 
purpose. As for my other affairs, I hope 1 shall be 
able to settle them myself: forlpnrposetobeinltaly, 
if the gods favour my voyage, about the 13th of 
I November. In the mean time I conjure you, my 
amiable and excellent Terentia, and thou my 
dearest Tullia, I conjure you both, by all the tender 
regards you bear me, to take care of your healths. 
Farewell. 

Attions, October the Ititb. 

LETTER XVII. 

To Tiro ". 

I DID not imagine I should have been so little 
able to support your absence: but indeed it is 
A. V. 703. I "'*11 bear. Accordingly, 

' notwithstanding it is of the last impor- 

Pompey, It must afford him great diversion to sec these 
two chiefs, who had both of them used him iil, rovengiug 
his quarrel upon each other. 

» Athens. 

t A freedman belonging to Cicero. 

a Ho was a favourite slave of Cicero, who trained him 
up in his family, and formed him under his own imme¬ 
diate tuition. The probity yf his manners, the elegance of 


tance to my interestthat 1 should hasten to Rome, 
yet I cannot but severely reproach myself for 
having thus deserted you. However, as you seemed 
altogether averse from pursuing your voyage till 
you should re-establish your he^th, I approved of 
your scheme : and I still approve of it, if you con¬ 
tinue in the same sentiments. Nevertheless, if after 
having taken some refreshment, you should think 
yourself in a condition to follow me, you may do 
so or not, as you shall judge proper. If you should 
determine in the affirmative, I have sent Mario to 
attend you: if not, I have ordered him to return 
immediately. Be well assured there is nothing 1 
more ardently desire than to have you with me, 
provided 1 may enjoy that pleasure without pre¬ 
judice to yourself. But be assured too, that if 
your continuing somewhat longer at Patree'*' should 
be thought necessary, 1 prefer your health to all 
other considerations. If you should embark im¬ 
mediately, you may overtake meat Leucas*. But 
if you are more inclined to defer your voyage till 
your recovery shall be better confirmed, let me 
entreat you to be very careful in choosing a safe 
ship; and that you would neither sail at an improper 
season nor without a convoy. I particularly 
charge you also, my dear Tiro, by all the regard 
you bear me, not to suffer the arrival of Mario, or 
anything that 1 have said in this letter, in the h ast 
to inffuence your resolution. Believe me, whatever 
will be most agreeable (o your health, will be most 
agreeable likewise to my inclinations : and therefore 
1 desire you would be wholly governed by your own 

bis gcTiiiLs, and bis nncniiimon cmditiim, recommended 
iiiiii to ills master's peculiar estiiem and ntreotion: of 
wliieli tbe letters iiddre.ssed tobim iu this collection are a 
lasting and remarkable memorial. They are many of 
them written, indeed, in a style so different from tliu 
ordinary language of friendsbip. that tliey probably gave 
Ktrengtii and currency to u suspicion liighly disiulran- 
tugcous to Cicero's moral ebaracter. Tills imputation 
seems to have been first propagated by tbe son of the eeio- 
bnited Asiniiis J*ollio ; wdio, in a treatisi^ wbieb be ]>ub- 
lislied in order to magnify his fatlier's elmiuenco at tile 
expense of (b'coro inserted a wanton sonnet, wbicli he 
pretcndtsl was eom].oMed by tiie latter on Tiro. Hut to 
speak impartially, tliere docs not seem, from all that can 
be traced of Cicei'o’s private cmuliiot, the least siilfieicnt 
evidence to charge him with having been infected witli 
this execrable vice of his degenerate eountryiiieii. In 
passing judgment, tlicroforc, on tliesc letters to Tiro, it 
should be remembered that Cicero's temper was more than 
commonly wai-m: which infused a peculiar heat into aU 
his expressions, whether of friendship nr of enmity. This, 
togetber with those notions of lunity which wore carried 
by the ancients, in general, so muck higher than tlioy 
have risen in mislem ages, may account, perhaps, for 
tho.se overflowings of tendomess which are so very observ¬ 
able in the letters to Tiro_Aul. Gell. xiii. 9; Hlin. Hjiist. 

vH. 4. 

v As Cicero was full of the hopes of obtaining a triumph, 
he was desirous of ho-stening to Itomc before the dissontions 
between Ciesar and Pompey should be raised to so great a 
height os to render it impossible for him to opjoy tbat 
honour. 

w A city in Peloponnesus, which still subsists under the 
name of Patras. Cicero bad left Tiro indisposed In this 
place, the day before the date of the present letter. 

s A little Grecian ishmd in the Ionian sea, now calloil 
Saint Maurc. It was on this island tbat the oelehrated 
promontory stood, from whence tlie tender Sappho is said 
to have thrown hersolf in a fit of amorous despair; and 
which the inimitable Addison has rendered still more 
celebrated by his ingenious papers on the Lover’s Leap.~ 

' Sou Spectator, vol. ill. No. 1223,233. 
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prudence. It is true I am extremely desirous of 
your company, and of enjoying it as early as pos¬ 
sible : but the same affection which makes me wish 
to see you soon, makes me wish to see you well. Let 
your health therefore be your first and principal care; 
assuring yourself, that among all the numberless 
good offices I have received at your hands, I shall 
esteem^this by far the most acceptable. 

November the 3d. • 


LETTER XVIII. 

To the same. 

I CANNOT describe to you (nor would I indeed 
if it were in my power) the uneasy situation of my 
A II 703 I will only say, that your speedy 

recovery and return to me will afford 
infinite satisfaction to both of us. 

The third day after we parted brought me to this 
i placer. It lies within a hundred and twenty stadia' 
; of Leucas, where I promise myself that we shall 
meet, or at least that I shall find Mario there with 
a letter from you. In the mean while let me 
entreat you to be careful of your hedlth, in propor- 
I tion to the mutual tenderness we bear towards each 
I other. Farewell. 

Alyzia. Nov. the Jitli. 


LETTER XIX. 

I To the same. 

I UF.srATCHV.n a letter to you yesterday from 
this place, where I continued all that day in order 
A II "(13 arrival of my brother ; and I 

■ ■ ' ■ write this before sunrise, just as we are 
setting out. If you have any regard for us, but 
particidarly for me, show it by your care to re¬ 
establish your health. It is with great impatience 
1 exjiect to meet you at Leucas ; but if that cannot 
be, my next wish is that I may find Mario there 
with a letter. We all of us indeed, but more 
especially myself, earnestly long to see yon ; how¬ 
ever, we would by no means, my Tiro, indulge 
ourselves in that pleasure, unless it may be con¬ 
sistent with your health. There is no necessity 
theicforc of hastening your journey, as there will 
be days enough to enjoy your company when once 
you shall be thoroughly recovered. 1 can easily 
indeed forego your services ; hut your heidth, my 
I dear Tiro, I would fain preserve, for your own 
sake in the first place, and in the next for mine. 

! Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To the same. 

Yottr letter produced very different effects on 
my mind, as the latter part somewhat alleviated 
the concern which the former had occa- 
A. i'. 7 3. j gjn convinced that it will 

j not be safe for you to proceed on your voyage till 
our health shaU be entirely re-established ; and 
shall see yon soon enough, if I see you perfectly 
recovered. 

I find by your letter that you have a good 

7 Alysda, a city of Acamia in Greece. 

' About fifteen miles. 


opinion of your physician, and I am told he deserves 
it. However, I can by no means approve of the 
regimen he prescribed ; for soups cannot certainly 
be suitable to so weak a stomach. I have written 
to him very fully concerning you, as also to Lyso. 

I have done the same likewise to my very obliging 
friend Curius; and have particularly requested 
him, if it should be agreeable to yourself, that he 
would remove you into his house. 1 am appre¬ 
hensive indeed that Lyso will not give you proper 
attendance ; in the first place, because carelessness 
is the general characteristic of all his countryrmen*; 
and in the next, because he has returned no answer 
to my letter. Nevertheless, ns you mention him 
with esteem, I leave it to you to continue with him 
or not just as you shall think proper. Let me 
only enjoin you, my dear Tiro, not to spare any 
ex|iense that may be necessary towards your re¬ 
covery. To this end I have desired Curius to 
supply you with whatever money you shall require; 
and 1 think it would be proper, in order to render 
your ]>hysician the more careful in his attendance, 
to make him some present. 

Numberless are the services I have received 
from you, both at home and abroad; in my public 
and my private transactions; in the course of my 
studies and the concerns of my family. But would 
you crown them all ? Let it be by your care that 
I may see you (as I hope I soon shall) perfectly 
recovered. If your health should permit, I think 
you cannot do better tlian to take the opportunity 
of embarking with my queestor Mcscinius ; for he 
is a good-natured man, and seems to have conceived 
a friendship for you. The care of your voyage 
indeed is the next thing I would recommend to 
you, after that of your health. However, I would 
now by no means have you hurry yourself, as my 
single concern is for your recovery. Be assured, 
my dear Tiro, that all my friends are yours ; and, 
consequently, as,your health is of the greatest im¬ 
portance to me as well as to yourself, there are 
numbers who are solicitous for its preservation. 
Your assiduous attendance upon me has hitherto 
prevented you from paying due regard to it. But 
now that you are wholly at leisure, I conjure you 
to devote all your application to that single object; 
and 1 shall judge of the affection you bear me by 
your compliance with this request. Adieu, my 
dear Tiro, adieu ! adieu ! may you soon be restored 
to the ]ierfect enjoyment of your health. 

Ijepta, together with all your other friends, sidute 
you. Farewell. 

Leucas, Nov. tho 7th. 


LETTER XXI. 

To the same. 

TnoDGH it was but an hour or two that you and 
I spent with Xenomenes at Thyreum*’, yet he has j 
A. 11. 7(ia coiti^eived as strong an affection for you 1 
as if he bad conversed with you his whole 
life, so wonderfully engaging is my Tiro ! Accord¬ 
ingly he has promised to assist you in all your 
occasions; and it is a promise, I am well persuaded, 
he will punctually perform. 

I should be glad, if you find yourself better, that 
you would remove to Leucas, in order to perfect I 

» The Ureuians. •> A city of I'eloponncsus. : 
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j your recovery. Nevertheless, I would not have 
j yon change your present situation,without taking 
1 the sentiments of Curius and Lyso, together with 
those of your physician. 

’ I had some thoughts of sending Mario back to 
you, whom you might return to me v^ith a letter as 
soon as your health should be somewhat mepdod. 
But 1 considered that this would be Only securing 
the pleasure of hearing from you once ; whereas, I 
hope to receive that satisfaction frecitie|itly. And 
if you have any regard for pje, 'you may easily give 
it me by sending Acastns every day to the quay, 
where he cannot fail of meeting with many who 
will readily charge themselves with 'Oonveying a 
letter to me. You may be assured, ioMyturn, that 
I shall not suffer any opportunity to escape me‘'bf 
sending a line or two by those who ate going to 
Patrse. 

I rely entirely upon the care of Curius for your 
recovery ; as nothing, 1 am sure, can exceed either 
i his friendship to myself or his humanity in general. 
I desire therefore you would be wholly resigned to 
his direction. As I am willing to sacrifice the 
pleasure of your company to the advantage of your 
health, 1 entreat you to have no other concern but 
what relates to your recovery; all the rest, be 
assured, shall be mine. Again and again I bid 
you farewell. 1 am this moment leaving Leucas. 

Nov. the 7th. 


LETTER XXII. 

To the same. 

This is the third letter I have written to you 
within these four-and-twenty hours; and 1 now 
A o 7oa P®“ more in compliance with 

my usual custom than as having anything 
new to say. I can only repeat indeed what I have 
often requested, that you would proportion tiie 
care of your health to the affection you bear me. 
Yes, my Tiro, 1 conjure you to add this to the 
numberless good offices you have conferred upon 
me, as the most accejitable of them all. When 
you have taken, as I hope you will, all necessary 
measures for that purpose, my next desire is, that 
you would use the proper precautions likewise to 
secure to yourself a safe voyage. In the mean 
time, you will not fail to write to me as often as 
you shall meet with any person who is coming into 
Italy, as 1 shall take all occasions of doing the same 
on my part, by those who maybe going to Patras. 
In one word, take care of yourself, my dear Tiro, 
I charge you; and since we have been thus pre¬ 
vented from pursuing our voyage together, there 
is no necessity for resuming yours in haste. Let 
it be your single care to re-establish your health. 
Again and again farewell. 

ActiumS, Nov. the 7th> in the evening. 


LETTER XXm. 

To the same. 

I RATB been detained here ' this whole week by 
contrary winds, which have likewise confined my 
y brother and his son at Buthrotum'. I 
■ am full of anxiety about your health, 

<■ A dty in Epirus. • In Cofoyra. i A city in Epirus. 


though hy no means surprised at not hearing from 
“ you, as the same winds which delay- my voyage 
prevent the arrival of your letters. 

Let me entreat you to exert your utmost care 
in regaining ypur healthand I hope, as soon as 
the season of the year and your recovery shall 
render it convenient for yon to embark, you will 
return to him who infinitely loves you. Your 
.^-wrrival will be impatiently expected by numberless 
others as well as by myself; for all who bear any 
affection for me are tender well-wishers to you. 
Again and again, my dear Tiro, I conjure you to 
take care of your health. Farewell. 

Coroyra, Nov..the 16th. , 


LETTER XXIV. 

To the same. 

We parted, you know, on the second of Novem¬ 
ber ; on the sixth I arrived at Leucas, from whence 
A. u. 703. ^ reached Actium the following day. I 
was detained there by contrary winds till 
the next morning, when I sailed for Corcyra, where 
1 arrived on the ninth, after having had a very 
favourable passage. The weather proving extremely 
tempestuous, 1 was obliged to continue in that 
place till the sixteenth, when I again proceeded on 
my voyage ; and on the seventeenth I entered the 
bay of Cassiope, a maritime town in Corcyra, 
situated about a hundred and twenty stadia from 
my former jtort. Here, the wind shifting, 1 was 
detained till the 23d. In the mean time, those 
ships that had accompanied me thither, and were 
so impatient as immediately to put to sea agitin, 
were many of them lost. However,on the evening 
of the day 1 last mentioned we weighed anchor ; 
and, having sailed all that night and the next day 
with a fair gale from the south and a very clear 
sky, we gained with great ease the port ofllydruns 
in Italy. The same wind carried us the following 
day, being the twenty-fifth, to Brundisium. I 
was met at this pla.-ie by Terentia (who desires me 
to assure you of her esteem), and we entered the 
town together. On the twenty-seventh, a slave 
of Plancius arrived here with your very acceptable 
letter, dated the thirteenth of this month ; which, 
though it did not entirely answer my -wishes, con¬ 
tributed greatly to alleviate the uneasiness I was 
under upon your account. I had the satisfaction 
likewise of hearing at the same time from your 
physician, who confirms me in the hope that you 
will soon be well. 

And now, as I perfectly well know your prudence, 
your temperance, and the affection you bear me, 
can it be necessary that I should entreat you to 
employ your utmost care to re-establish your 
health ? I am persuaded indeed you will do every 
thing in your power to return to me as soon as 
possible; however, I would by no means have you 
more expeditious than your strength will bear. I 
am sorry you accepted Lyso’s invitation to his 
concert, lest your going abroad so soon should 
occasion a relapse on the fonrtli critical weeks. 

S The ancients entertained a variety of superstitious 
notions concerning the mystical power of numbers, parti¬ 
cularly the number seven with its several multiplications 
and divisions. Cicero, n one of his pbUosophical treatises 
calls this number rerum omnium /ere nodus t and it is to 
its particular influence with regard to the crisis of distem- 
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But, since you were willing' to hazard your health 
rather than appear deficient in point of politenessi ’ 
I hope you will guard against any ill consequence 
that may attend your cofaplaisance. 

I have written to Curius to request* he would 
make a proper acknowledgment to your physician, 
and supply you likewise with whatever money your 
occasionsj shall require, which I will repay to his 
order. You will find a horse and a mule at Bruu- 
disium, which 1 have left there for your service. I 
am proceeding on my journey to Rome, where I 
expect to see great commotions upon the entrance 
of the new consuls into their office'*._Hwever, 

pern, that ho alludes in the present passage. Sfacrohius 
lias retailed abundance of absurd learning In relation to 
this wonder-working number, which heconclndes with tlie 
following reflections:—“ Undonon ininicritohie ninnerus 
totius fabricai dispensator ct dominns, aigris quoqiiocor- 
pnribUH periculiim sanitatemve denuntiat.'' Tliis opinion 
however is not altogether imswisistimt with a more iin- 
provtsl philosophy, and experience shows that the7th, the 
14th. Sio. days, arc freipiently attended with certain deter¬ 
mining symptoms in the progress of acute diseases.— 
Maciob. in Bomn. Heip. i. G. 

b The consuls entered uiion their oflico on the first day 
of the new year. 


BOOK 

LETTER 1. 

To Tiro. 

Notwithstanding that I feel the want of your 
services in every place and upon all occasions, yet 
A u 704 assured your illness gives me far less 
concern, on ray own account, tlian on 
yours. However, since it has terminated, ns Curius 
informs me, in a quartan ague, I hope, if you are 
not wanting in proper care, that it will prove a 
means of more firmly establi.shiug your* health. Be 
so just, then, to the regard you owe me, as not to 
suffer any other concern to employ your thoughts 
but what relates to your recovery. 1 am sensible, 
at the same time, how much you suffer from this 
absence ; but, believe me, all will be well whenever 
you are so. I would by no means, therefore, have 
you in «o much haste to return to me, as to expose 
yourself to the dangers of a.winter voyage; nor, 
indeed, to the fatigue of a sea-sickness, before you 
shall have sufficiently recovered your strength. 

I arrived in the suburbs^ of Hume on the fourth 
of January, and nothing could be more to my 
honour than the manner in which I was met on 
my approach to the city. But I am unhappily 
fallen into the very midst of public dissention ; or 
rather, indeed, 1 find myself surrounded with the 
flames of a civil war. It was my earn est desire to 
I A quartan ague was suppused by the ancients to bo 
extremely salutary in its eonsequenees. Aulns Oollius 
mentions a contemporary orator and philosopher who 
wrote a serious panegyric upon this wholesome distemper, 
wherein he supported his opinion upon the authority of a 
passage ill some writings of Plato, which are now lost.— 
Nock Att. xvii. 12. 

i As Cicero claimed the honour of a triumph, ho was 
obliged, till his pretensions should bo determined, to toko 
up his residence without the walls of the city, agreeably 
to a custom which has been frequently mentioned in the 
preceding observations. 


' it is my resolution not to engage in the violent 
measures of either phrty. 

1 hav« only to add my most earnest request, 
that-you would not embark without taking all 
prudent precautions to secure a safe voyage. Tlie 
masters of .ships, I knpw, who are governed entirely 
by their hopes of gain, are always in Jiaste to sail. 
But*l entreat, you, my dear Tiro, not to be too 
hazardous ; and remember that you have a wide 
and dangerohs sea^ to traverse. I should be glad 
you would,, if possible, take your passage with 
Mescinius, who is never disposed to run any im- 
prudent risks in expeditions of this kind. But if 
your health should not permit you to embark so 
soon, let me desire you would look out for some 
other companion in your voyage, vrhose public 
character may give him an authority with the com¬ 
mander of your ship. In a word, you cannot more 
effectually oblige me than by exerting your utmost 
care to return to me safe and welL Again and 
again, my dear Tiro, I bid you adieu. . 

1 have recommended you in the strongest terms 
to the care both of Curius and Lyso, as well as of 
your physician. Adieu. 


VII. ! 

have composed these dangerous ferments ; and I 
probably might, if the passions of some, in both 
parties, who are equally eager for war, had not 
rendered my endeavours ineffectual. My friend 
Ccesar has written a very warm and menacing letter 
to the senate'*. He has the assurance, notwith¬ 
standing their express prohibition, to continue at 
the head of his army, and in the government of his 
province ; to which very extraordinary measures he 
has been instigated by Curio. The latter, in con¬ 
junction with Quintus Cassius and Mark Antony, 
without the least violence having been offered to 
them', have withdrawn themselves to Csesar. 
They took this step immediately after the senate 
had given it in charge to the consuls'", the prietors, 
and the tribunes of the people, together with those 

k The pur{M>rt of Csrsar’s letter was, that ho declared 
hiniHelf ivilling to resign liis command, provided Pomiiey 
did the same; but if this were not complied with, that he 
would immediately march into Italy, and revenge the 
injuries done both to himself and to the liberties of the 
republic.—^Appian. l)o Bell. Civ. li. 

1 I'he letter mentioned in the last note was received by { 
the senatc'with great indignation, and considered as on open 
declaration of war. Accordingly they, voted, that if Cssar 
did not resign his command by a certain day nqmcd in their 
decree for that purpose, ho should be deemed an enemy to 
Ills country. This decree was protested against by Curio, 
Quintus Cassius Longinus, and Mark Antony, in virtue of 
their prerogative as tribunes of the people; and while the 
senate were deliberating in what manner to punish the 
authors of this protest, tliey were advised by the consul 
Lcntulns to withdraw before any decree against them had 
actually passed.; Perhaps this is all that Cicero means 
when he asserts, tliat “no vlolonoo had been offered to 
these tribunes,” for, otherwise, his assertion would bo 
contradicted by the unanimous testimony of all the ancient 
historians.—Appian. lie Bell. Civ. ii.; Ctes. lie Bell. Civ. 
i. 5.; liio, xU. p. 163. 

<" The consuls of this year were Clodius Moroellus, and 
Cornelius Lentulus Crus. 
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of XU who are invested with proconsular power, to 
take care of the interests of the republic”. And 
never, in truth, were our liberties in more imminent 
danger; as those who are disaffected to the com¬ 
monwealth never were headed by a chief more capa¬ 
ble or better prepared to support them. We are 
raising forces with all possible diligence, under the 
authority and with the assistance of Pompey, who 
now begins, somewhat too late 1 fear, to be appre¬ 
hensive of Cresar’s power. In the midst, however, of 
these alarming commotions, the senate demanded, 
in a very full house, that a triumph should be im¬ 
mediately decreed to me. But the consul Lentulus, 
in order to appropriate to himself a greater share 
in conferring this honour, told them that he would 
propose it himself in proper form, as soon as he 
should have despatched the affairs that were neces¬ 
sary in the present conjuncture. In the mean 
time I act with great moderation; and this con¬ 
duct renders my influence with both parties so 
much th» stronger. The several districts of Italy 
are assigned to our respe<!tive protections ; and 
Capua is the department 1 have taken for mine. 

I thought it proper to give you this general in¬ 
formation of public affairs, to which I will only add 
my request, that you would take care of your 
health, and write to me by every opportunity. 
Again and again I bid you farewell. 

Jan. tlic 12Ui. 


LETTER II. 

To Rufus'^. 

I SHOUI.D have used, my utmost endeavours to 
have given you a meeting, if you had continued in 
A o 704 y°tir resolution of going to the ))laoe you 
first appointed ; and though you were 
willing to spare me that trouble, yet be assured I 
should, upon the least notice, have shown you that 
I prefer your convenience to my own. 

If my secretary, Marcus Tullius, were not absent 
I should be able to send you a more explicit answer 
to your letter. This, however, I will assure you, 
that, with regard to exhibiting the accounts i’ you 
meqtion (for I will not venture to be so positive as 
to any other instance), he has not intentionally 
taken any step injurious either to your interest or 
your reputation. As to my own share in this 
transaction, had the law formerly observed in mat¬ 
ters of this kind been still in force, I should not, 
most certainly, have laid my accounts before the 
treasury, without having, agreeably to those con- 

“ Hy this (Ii-crcc, the inaptistratiM therein niuiied were 
invested with a discretionary jiower of iictinK ns tliey 
should judge projss- in the present exigency of public 
affairs; n decree to which the senate never had recourse 
hut in^eascs of the utmost danger and distress.—Cscs. J>c 
Bell. Civ. I. li. 

o Lucius Mescinius Rufus, the person to whom this 
letter is addressed, was qutestor to Cicero in Cilicia. His 
conduct in tliat oflice seems to have givoi occasion to the 
chariieter we find of him in the letters to Atticus, where 
ho is represented ns a man of great levity, and of a most 
debauched and avaricious turn of mind.—Ad Att. iv. A 

P These were Cicero’s aeeounts relating to the public 
expenses of his government in Cilicia; in which there 
seem to have been articles inserted not altogether favour¬ 
able to the reputation of Rufus as quawtor, and which he 
was desirous therefore should have been altered or suji- 
pressed before they had been delivered Into the treasury 
at Romo. 


nexions that subsist between uss, previously exa¬ 
mined and adjusted them with you. But the 
ancient usage in these cases being now superseded 
by the Julian law”, which obliged me to leave 
a stated account in the province, and exhibit an 
exact copy of it to the treasury; I paid you that 
compliment in Cilicia, which I should otherwise 
have paid you at Rome. Nor did I at that time by 
any means endeavour to control your accounts by 
mine ; on the contrary, I made concessions to yon, 
of which, I dare say, you will never give me reason to 
repent. The fact is, I resigned my secretary (whose 
conduct you now, it seems, suspect) entirely to your 
directions ; and it was Tullius, together with your 
brother, (who you desired might be joined with him,) 
that settled these accounts with you in my absence. 
I concerned myself, indeed, no farther than just 
to cast my eye over them ; and I considered the 
copy, which 1 thus received from my secretary, as 
coining immediately from your brother’s own hand. 
In this whole transaction I have treated you with 
all possible respect and confidence; and it was not 
in my power to have employed a person to make 
up these accounts, who would have been more 
cautious than my secretary that nothing should 
appear to yonr disadvantage. That 1 have paid a 
necessary obedience to the Julian law, by deposit¬ 
ing a copy of my stated accounts in the two prin¬ 
cipal cities of the province, is most certain. But 
though 1 had many reasons for being desirous of 
passing them as expeditiously as possible; yet I 
should have waited your return to Rome, had 1 not 
considered their being thus deposited in the )>ro- 
vince as just the same thing, with respect to you, 
as if they had been actually carried into the treasury 
at Rome. 

As to the article you mention relating toVoliisius, 
it could by no mc^ans he inserted in the account. 
For 1 am informed by those who are conversant in 
business of this kind, particularly by my most 
judicious friend Camillus, that Volusius cannot 
stand charged with the sum in ipiestion, instead of 
Valerius*; but that the sureties of the latter are 
necessarily liable to the jiayment of this debt. It 
amounts, however, to no more than nineteen 
thousand sesterces', and not to thirty thousand”, 
as you state it in your letter. For 1 had recovered 
part of it from Valerius, and it is only the re¬ 
mainder that 1 have charged. But you are sinwil- 
ling, it should seem,- to allow me the credit of 
having acted upon this occasion either with gene¬ 
rosity in regard to my friends, or (what, indeed, I 
less value myself upon) even with common caution 
with respect to myself. Why else should you 
suppose that my lieutenant and praefect owe it to 
my seciretary, rather than to myself, that they are 
cased of a very severe, and, in truth, a very uncon¬ 
scionable burden? and wh y else should you imag ine 
a As proconsul anti qua-stor. 
r Boo rem .', on letter 7, lMH)k vii. 
s Tlio nature of this affair concerning Valerius and 
VolusiiiB is utterly inexplicaldo, as It refers to a transac¬ 
tion of wliich we know ncitlicr the full circumstances, nor 
the particular laws to which it relates. Vain, therefore, 
would be the task of retailing the several opinions of thu 
oonimentators upon this and the following passages, 
or the attempt to clear them up by any additional con¬ 
jectures ; as It is better to remain quietly in the dark, 
than to blunder about In quest of a light which is no 
where to be found. 

‘ About 16iU. sterling. ” About 2401. sterling. 
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me so negligent in a point wherein both my duty 
and interest were equally and greatly concerned, 
as to suffer my secretary to settle this account just 
as he thought proper, without requiring him even 
to read it over to me ? In short, though 1 flatter 
myself that I have taken no impnident measures in 
this business, yet you will not believe, it seems, 
that^l have bestowed upon it even a single thought. 
The*truth, however, is, that the scheme of throwing 
off this debt from Volusius was entirely my own ; 
ns I am endeavouring, likewise, to discharge the 
sureties of Valerius, and even Marius himself, 
from so severe a penalty. And I have the satisfac¬ 
tion to find this my design not only generally 
approved, but np|)lHiide<l ; though, to tell you the 
whole truth, it is not, I jierceive, greatly relished 
by uiy secretary. Nevertheless, I thought it the 
duty of an honest man to spare the fortunes of such 
numbers of his friends and fellow-citizens, when 
he could do so without prejudiciug the public 
interest. 

In reg.ard to what you mention concerning Luc- 
eeios, 1 have acknowledged that the money was 
deposited in the temple by my orders, in jmrsnanee 
of l’on^)>ey’s advi<;e. 'I'he latter lias received this 
sum for the public use'', as Sestiiis possessed him¬ 
self of that whiel\ yon liad depo.sited in the some 
place. 1 am very sensible that this is an affair in 
wbieb you are in no sort concerned. Howev<!r, 1 
should he extremely sorry that I omitted to parti- 
enbarize this eirctumstanee, if it did not most an- 
tlientieally !ippe.ir, by the deeree of tlie senate, and 
by the letters wliicdi passed between ns, for wliose 
u.se it was delivered into rbe hands of Sestius. It 
was the notoriety of this fact, and the certainty 
that it was of no importanee to yon, which ])re- 
vented me from making particular mention of it. 
Hnt since you wish tliat 1 had, 1 wish so too. I 
agree witli you in thinking that it is proper yon 
shouldiusert this artieht into your accounts; nor will 
they by tliat mean apjiear in the least inconsistent 
with mine; as you will only add what 1 omitted, 
and vouch my express orders. I have no reason, 
most certainly, to deny them ; nor should 1 indeed, 
if 1 had, when you desired the contrary. 

As to the nine hundred thousand sesterces"', 
they are s))ecified in the manner that you, or your 
brother, at least, required. And if there is any 
item in respect to my lieutenant which you are 
dissatisfied with, and which (a+'ter having renounced 
the privilege 1 was entitled to by the decree of the 
senate*) it is in my power to rectify, 1 will endea¬ 
vour to do so us far as 1 legally mayr. In the mean 


V I’or the purposes, pcrhap.s,iif the war wliich he was now 
pr(!p.iriiig to fairy on against tia-sar. 

w About of our money. 

V It HeeiliB jirobablf fnnn this passago. that tboro was 
some decree of tlio senate wliicli indlilpcd the iiroeonsiils 
with a longer time for bringing in ttieir aeeounts, than 
they'were entitled to by tlio law ; which privilege Cicero 
thought proper ti' waive.—Mamitius. 

y There is a passage in thuoriginal botwoon this and the 
next sentence which is omitted in the translation. It runs 
thus: ‘ Tn eertcpoeuniaaroria ita r/firrr ox nieis ratio- 
nibiis roiatis non opnrtuit, nisi quid me fallit: sunt enim 
alii poritiorCB.” The principal diftieulty of tin's period lies 
in tlio words ,’.riwto and efferre ; which the eomnieiitators 
have endeavoured in remove by various readings and eon- 
.ieetiirea Hut os neither their readings nor ooiijcctnres 
olfer luiytliing satisfaetory, I leave It to the explanation 
of some more successful interpreter, applauding, in the 


time, be well assured I shall take nn step in this 
affair, if I can possibly avoid it, that may prove 
inconsistent either with your interest or your inch, 
nation. 

In ansvyer to your inquiry concerning my hono¬ 
rary list*, I must acquaint you, that 1 have only : 
delivered in the names of my prsefects and military j 
tribunes, together with those who attended me as ; 
proconsular companions". I had conceived a notion i 
that no certain time was limited for this purpose : ' 
but 1 have suiee been informed, that it is necessary I 
to present this list within thirty days after ex- i 
hibiting the accounts. 1 am sorry you had not the I 
benefit of paying this compliment, as 1 have no I 
ambitious views to serve by taking it upon myself, j 
But it is still open to yon, with respect to the cen¬ 
turions and the cninpaniuns of the mihtary tribunes, 
tlie law not having fixed any time for presenting a 
list of that sort. 

I have nothing farther, I think, to observe upon 
your letter, except in relation to the hundred 
thousand sesterces'’. 1 remember you wrote to 
me upon this subject liefore, in a letter dated from 
Myrina*', and acknowledged it to be an error of 
your own : tliimgli, if there be’ any error in the 
ease, it seems rather chargeable on yonr brother and 
my secretary. But, be that as it will, the mistake 
was discovered too late to be corrected : for I had 
then ((uitted the province and deposited my 
accounts. I believe, therefore, that the answer I 
returned was agreeable, to the disposition in which 
1 always stand towards you, and to those hopes I 
had then conceived of my finances. I do not, 
however, remember that 1 carried my complaisance 
so far as to make myself your debtor for that 
Slim, any more than 1 imagine that you intended 
this part of your letter as one of those importunate 
memorials so frequent in these times of general 
distress. \i)u will consider, that 1 left in the 
hands of tlie farmers of the revenues at Ephesus 
all the money wliich legally accrued, to me from 
my government; and that this wliole sum, amount¬ 
ing to no less than two millions two hundred thou¬ 
sand sesterces"', was seized for the use of Pompey. 
Whatever effect this great loss may have upon me, 

I am sure you ought not to be discomposed at 
yours : and you should only look upon it as a dish 
the less at your table, nr an iuconsidcrable diminn- 

mciin time, themoilestyef (Jrievius, whoclososhis remark 
iipim tills place with the following ingenuous auknuwtedg- 
iiient, so unusual In a eritic by profession : •' Nihil In re 
tain obseura ilolinio, (says he) nee niihi ipse satlsfaeid.’' 

* TIic proeonsiils, upon thc'r return to Home, after the 
expiration of tlioir provineial ministry, used to present a 
list of sucli of tiieir oflioers and attendants who had parti- 
eiilarl.v distinguished tliemselvos by their zeal and fidelity 
in their respeetive fiinetions.—Manutius. 

» These were generally young noblemen who attended 
the proeousiil into his government as a sort of volunteers, 
in order to gain experience and acquaint themKelves with 
business.—Miiniitiits. h AhuutSOOf. 

1 A niiiritinio eity in AP-nlia, a province of Asia. 

d Onemayjiidge from henoewhat immense wealth those 
rapacious governors of tlie Homan proviucesacquired, who 
did not scruple to opiiress the people committed to their 
charge by every method of extortionthat avarice could sug¬ 
gest. For Cicero, who professed to conduct himself witli 
tliemost exemplary disinterestedness in his province, was 
yet able, it aiipears, to acquire so large a smii In a siiig'o i 
yearaBahoutI7,()Olli.of our money, and tiiattoo from a pro- ] 
Vince by no means tlie most considerablo of the republic's i 
dominions. 


C O 
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tioh of what yoo might otherwise have expected" 

■ fron). my liberality. But' had you -actually advanced 
these hundred thousand sesterces' to me out of your ' 
own pursUf yet, to .be sure, you are too complaisant 
to- insist upon a security ; and as to paying them, 
were. I ever so well disposed for that purpose, you 
must'-know. it i». not- Ip my power. You see I 
answes you in the same spirit of pleasantry in 
which I suppose that part of your letter-was written 
to which this refers. - JBulr to he serious : if you 
'think that Tullius can be of any service to,.yoU in-1- 
this affair, 1 will send him. as soon as he’ returns 
from the’ country. I have n.O objection to your 
destroying this lettgf.,.when yoil. shall have read jt. 
Farewell. ' i 

■" ♦ . - T 

UETTER III. 

To Terentia and lo Tttllia. 

In what manllier it may be proper to dispose of 
yourselves- during the present ^mjuiic'ture, is a 
A o 704 question which must nCw be decided by 
your own judgments as much as by mine. 
Should Ctesar atj^ance to Rome without commit¬ 
ting hostilities, you may certainly, for the pre.sent 
at least, remain there unmolested : but if this mad¬ 
man should give up the city to the rapine of his 
soldiers, I much doubt wliether even Dolabella’s 
credit and authority will be sufficient to protect 
you. I am under some apprehension, likewise, 
lest, while you are deliberating in what manner to 
act, you should find yourselves so surrounded with 
the army as to render it impossible to withdraw, 
though you should be ever so much inclined. 'Phe 
next question is, (and it is a question wliich you 
yourselves are best able to determine,) w-hether any 
ladies of your rank venture to continue in tlie city; 
if not, will it be consistent with your character to 
appear singular in that point ? But, be that as it 
will, you cannot, 1 think, as affairs are now situated, 
be more commodiously placed than eitlier with me 
or at some of our farms in tiiis district: supjiosiug, 

I mean, that 1 should be able to maintain my 
present post. 1 must add, likewise, that a short 
time, it is to be feared, will produce a great scarcity 
in Rome. However, 1 should be glad you would 
take the sentiments of Atticus, or Camillus, or any 
other f'riefid whom yrtn may clioose to consult 
upon this subject. In the mean while, let me con¬ 
jure you both to keep up your spirits. The coming 
over of Labienus^ to our party, has given affairs 
a much better aspect. And Piso having withdrawn 
himself from the city, is likewise another very 
favourable circumstance: as it is a plain indication 
that he disapproves the impious measures of his 
son-in-law*^. 

r Labienus was one of Cmsar’s principal and moat favour¬ 
ite licutenanta in (<aul. where he greatly cliatinguiaiied 
himself by his military condui:t. The Pompeian party 
therefore were very assiduous in their applications tb gain 
him over to their cause, as they proriiiscd themselves great 
advantogesfrom his accession. Jiut none however apjioars 
to have attended it; and ho, who in Caesar’s camp had been 
, esteemed a very considerable officer, seemed to have lost 
ell his credit the moment he went over to Pompoy’s. 

, -- Fortis in armis « 

CsDsaris Labienus erat, nunc transfnga vilia 
Hirt. lie BoU. GoU. vtil. 52; Ad Att. viii. 3; Lucan. V. .145. 

< Clooro, as has been observed in a former note, has 
I painted the chm-a<d»r of Piso in tbo darkest and most 


I entreat you, my dearest creatures, to write to 
me as frequently as possible, and let me know how 
it is with you, as well as what is going forward in 
Romes My brother and nephew, together with 
Rufus, affectionately salute you. Farewell. 

Mintupiais, Jan. the 35th. 



IsETTER IV. 

To the same. 

It well deserves oonsideration, whether it will 
be more prudent for you to continue in Rome, or 
A u 704 remove to some secure place within 
my department -. and it is a considera¬ 
tion, my dearest creatures, in which your own 
judgments must assist mine. What occurs to my 
present thoughts is this. On the one hand, as 
you will probably find a safe protection** in Dola- 
iiella, yonra-esidiiig in Rome may prove a moan of 
securing our house from being plundcresl, should 
the soldiers be sutfered to commit any violences of 
that kind. But, on the other, when 1 reflect that 
all the worthier part of the republic have with¬ 
drawn themselves and their families from the city, 
I am indeed to advise yon to follow their example. 
I must add likewise, that there arc several towns 
in this canton of Italy under my command which 
are particularly in our interest; as also, that great 
part of our estate lies in the same district. If, 
therefore, you should remove liilher, you may not 
only very fre<iuently be with me, but wlienever we 
shall be obliged to separate, you may be safely 
lodged at one or other of my farms, llovvever, I 
am utterly unable to detennine at present which of 
these schemes is preferable : only let me entreat 
you to observe what stejis other ladies of your 
rank pursue in this eonjuiictfire ; and be cautious 
likewise tliat you be not prevented from retiring, 
should it prove your choice. In the mean time, 
I hojie you will maturely deliberate upon tins point 
between yourselves, and take the opinion also of 
our friends. At ail events, 1 desire )ou w-ould 
direct I’hilotimus to procure a strong guard to 
defend our house: to wliich request 1 must add, 
that you would engage a proper number of regular 
couriers, in order to give me tlie satisfaction of 
Jiearing from you every day. But, above all, let 
me conjure you both to take care of your healths 
ag you wish to preserve mine. Farewell. 

Ponnia- *, the 35tli. 

odious colours. Tint satires and invectives are not gene- 
rally tlic most faithful nieinolrs, and it is evident, from 
Piso's conduct upon tliisoccasiun, that ho was l>y no means 
what our author rcfiroHeiitM him in one of his orations, 
porlentum et pa-ne fiiuus rvipuhlicte .- at least if ('tpsar's 
measures were really more unfavourable to liberty than 
tliose of Ponipey.—See letter U, book 1. rem, 

g A town in Cumpaniik This letter, in some of the Latin 
(slitions, boars date in July; in otliors no month is H]ieciiled. 
lint it was undoubtedly written in January, as it appears 
hy a letter to Atticus that Cicero's wife and daughter came 
to him at Formi® on the 3d of February.—^Ad Att. vil 111. 

*> This epistle seems to have been a sort of duplicate of 
the former, and though it is dated from a different place. 
It was probably written on the same day, imd conveyed by 
some imexpec-tud opportunity that occurred after ho had 
desiiatched the foregoing. 

1 A moritimo city In (.'omponla, not far from Mintum®, 
the place from whence the preceding letter is dated. 
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LETTER V. 

To Tiro. 

You will easily judge of our distress, when I tell 
you tliat myself and every friend of, the, republic 
A u 704 abandoned Rome, and even olfl; 

country, to all the cruel 4evastationarof 
tire and sword. Our affairs, indeed, are in so 
dt;N])erate a situation, that nortiing less than the 
powerful interposition of some favourable divinity, 
or some hapi)y turn of chance, can secure us from 
utter ruin. It has been tl^e perpetual purpose of 
all my speeches, my votes, and my actions, ever 
since 1 returned to Borne, to preserve the public 
traiupiillity. But an invincible rage for War had 
unaccountably seised not only the eneniies, but 
even those who are esteemed the friends, of the 
commonwealth : and it wgs in vain I remonstrated, 
that nothing was more to be dreaded than a civil 
war.. Ca!sar, in the mean time, untaindfxil of his 
former character and honours, and driven, it should 
seem, by a sort of frenzy, has taken possession of 
Ariminuiii, I’isauruni, Ancona, and .\rretum. In 
consei|uence of this, we have all ileserted the city; 
but liow prudently, or how heroically, it now avails 
not to examiiKij. Thus you see our wrAched situa¬ 
tion ! Odcsar, however, has ottered us the following 
conditions; in the first place, that I’oni]icy shall 
retire to his government in Spain ; in the next, 
that the army we have r.iised shall be disbanded, 
and our garrisons cv.'uaiated. U)>on thi^se terms 
he pnimises to deliver up the farther Gaul into 
the hands of Domitius, and the nearer into those 
of f'onfidius Noniaiuis, the jiersous to whom these 
provinces have been respeetivuly allotted. Ho 
farther engages tt) resign his right of suing for the 
consulship in his absence, and is willing to return 
to Rome in order to appear as a candidate in the 
regular form **. We have accepted these proposi¬ 
tions, provided he withdraws his forces from the 
several towns above mentioned, that the senate 
may securely asseudjie themselves at Rome in 
order to pass a decree for that purpose*. If he 
should think jirojter to comply with this proposal, 

j Srt long as t'a'sur kept himself within tile limits of Iiis 
proviiiee, lNim|K'y Ireatuii his ilosigns of invading Italy 
witli tile utmost oontomiit: liutt.'ie.sarhad no sooner passed 
tile Itiibieen utid isissessisl liimsolf of tlio.se several Uiwris 
meiitioncsl in tlds letter, tliaii* it appe.n cd tliat I’oiiijiey 
was utterly unprepared to oppose Iiiiii. AeeordinglV, he 
witiidrew from itome into the more southern ]iarts of Italy 
witli great proei]>itation, in ord^r, us he iirutended, to 
asseinble tlio triMijis in tliose ipiarters. lint his roitl inten¬ 
tion HLiems to Inive iieen to retreat gradually to Jlruiidisium, 
and from tlienee to dmw tlie war into flreeee. Tlic proba¬ 
ble reason of this eonduct will lie expl.aiiied in a subsequent 
note, tkio eem, 1, on letter 14 of this buok. AdAtt. vii. 8; 
Dio, xli. ' 

k In the or'ginal it prtrsimtem trhtnnitinion petUn- 
r»ni. Maiiutms coiijeetures, from this expression, tluit it 
was usual to proclaitii the names of tlie euudidateson three 
market days, at wliieh time the candidates themselves, it 
Is probable, wore required to he present. 

■ Tlie expres-sion in tlio text is somewhat ambiguous: 
- •< nt sine nietu de iiscnnditkinilms Roma sonatiis haberi 
piissit." Hilt the sense is determiiUHl by the fidlowing pas- 
Kigo in a letter to Attieus, where, speaking of tliesepropo¬ 
sals of (Imsar, and of tlio terms upon wliieh they were 
aceejitofl, lie adds, “ id si feeisset (sc. Camr) respousniii 
est ad urhera nos redituros esse et rem per seuatuin cou- 
fectiiros.”—Ad Att. vU. 14. 


thefe are liopea of peace; not ^d«e;d of K yijry'' 
honourable one, as the-terms are Jt^posed; upon 
us : yet tmythih^ is prefetabltf to jRir present cir¬ 
cumstances. But if he should rrefus'^ to stand.to 
his overtures, we are prepared fot an pngagemeut: 
but an engagement which C^sesar, after having 
incurred the general o^ium of retrpetidg liis own 
conditions, will scarce b? >ble to sustaia'“-^ The 
only diificulty wi4. be to. intfercept his' inarch to 
; Rome : and tills we have ^'progpeot of effecting, as 
. vve liave raised a very considerable body of troops ; 
and wh imagine that. he will scarce venture to 
advance, lest'be ^onld lose the two Gauls'; every 
jiart of those proyinces, pxcBjiting only the Trans- 
padaui, being utterly avgrsft, to* him. There are, 
likewise, six of ourlggions from Spain, commanded 
by Afranius and Pelreius, and supported by a'vory 
powerful body of auxiliaries ttrat lie in his rear. lu 
short, if he should be so mad as to approach, there- 
is great probability of his being ,^efeated, if we can 
but preserve Rome from falling into his hands. It 
has given a very considerable blow to his cause, 
that Labienus, who bad great credit in his army, 
refused to be an associate with him in his impious 
cnter|irise“. This illustrious person has not only 
deserted Omsar, but joined himself with us : and it 
is said that many others of the same party intend 
to follow his example. 

1 have .still under my protection all the coast 
that extends itself from Foriuice. I did not choose 
to enter more deejily at present into the opposition 
agaitist Gsesar, that my exhortations, in order to 
engage him to an accommodation, might be attended 
with the greater weight. If war, however, must, 
after all, be our let, it will be impossible for me, 

I jierccive, to decline the command of some part 
of our forees“. To this uneasy rellection 1 must 
add aunllier: my son-in-law Dolabclla has taken 
party with Cresar. 

1 was willing to give you this general information 
of public afFatrs ; but sulFer it not, I charge you, to 
make imjircssions upon your mind to the disadvan¬ 
tage of your health. 1 have strongly recommended 
yon to Aldus Varro, whose disposition to serve you, 
as well as whose jiarticular friendship to myself, I 
have tboroiigbly expeiieiiced. 1 have entreated 
him to be careful both of your health and of your 
voyjige; and, in a word, to receive you entirely 
under his protection. 1 have full coutidence that 
he will eomply with request, as he gave me 
his ]irumise for that purpose in the most obliging 
manner. 

As I could not enjoy the satisfaction of your 
company at a season when I most wanted your 
faithful services, I beg you would not now hasten 
your return, nor uMcrtakc your voyage either 
during tlie winter, or before you are perfectly 
recovered : for, be assured, I shall not think I see 
you too late, if I see you safe and well. I have 

™ The favourable prospect wh^eli OiccroRivos in this 
the follo>vinfr passages of the senate's affairs, is so little 
consiKtent with the despondency he expresses in tfie former 
])art of this letter, that one would be apt to suspect they 
were two distinct epistles, which sumo negligent transerf* 
ber had blended together. 

« See rctn. on letter 3 of this book. 

® This, however, Cieero contrived to avoid; and though, 
after much hoHitatiou, he followed IVmipoy into fireeco, ho 
would acoept of no command in bis anny, nor was be pre- : 
sent at any engagement. I 
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heard nothing of you since the letter I received by 
Marcus Volucins ; but indeed 1 do not wonder at 
it, as 1 imagine the severity of the winter has like¬ 
wise prevented my letters from reaching your 
hands. Take caae of yourself, I conjure you, and 
do not sail till your health and the season shall be 
favourable. My son is at Formim ; but Terentia 
and Tullia are still at Rome. Farewell. 

Cajiua, January the 29th. 


LETTER VI. 

Quintus Cicero^ to Tiro. 

Your ill state of health occasions ns great uneasi¬ 
ness ; for though we have the satisfaction to hear 
A. r 704. attended with any dangerous 

symptoms, yet we are informed that your 
cure must be the work of time. But we cannot 
think, without much concern, of being longer 
separated from one whose agreeable company we 
learn to value by the regret we feel at his absence. 
However, notwitb.standiTig 1 wish most eanicstly 
to see you, yet I conjure you not to undertake so 
long a voyage till the season and your Inoilth shall 
render it safe. A tender constitution can ill dtd’cnd 
itself against the severity of the weather even when 
sheltered under the covert of a warm roof, much 
less when e.vposcd to all the inclemencies both of 
sea and laud. 

Foch to the weiik urc chilling hlasts severt?; 
as Euri|)i(ies‘» assures us. What creiUt. you may 
give to that divine poet, I know not; but for my¬ 
self, 1 look upon his verses as so many induhibihlo 
maxims. In short, if you have any value for nio, 
endeavour the re-estuhlishment of your health, that 
you may as soon as possililo return to us perfectly 
rei^overed. Farewell; and continue to love me.— 
My son salutes you. 


LETTER VTT. 

Maroua CkHus to Cicero, 

Was there ever a more absurd mortal than your 
friend Rompey, to act in so triding a manner, after 
A u 704 raised such terrible commotions ? 

Let me ask, on the orher hand, whether 

p The brother of our author. Quintus (’Irero, after 
ha'dng punsed through the ottioe of praetor, in the year of 
Jtoiiie fyj'2, wa.s elected governor of Asia, where he presided 
throe ycarH with little credit, lie distinguished hiiits<*lf 
in ilatil as one of ('irsar’H lieutenants, hut at the breaking 
out of the civil war, he followed the fortune of Foinpcy. 
Kowiwur, after the battle of I'liarHuliu, he made his jjcaee 
with (^esar, and returned into Italy. Iloapiiears to Iiave 
bfxm of a haughty, imperious, petninnt temper, and. in 
every view of his character, altogether iinaiiiiable. Ihit 
what gives it a oast of |>ec‘uliar darknoHS, Is his conduct 
towards C'icero, whom he endeavoiiriMl to prejudice in the 
oninion of Ctesar at u time wlr*n they were Isith the sup* 
pncaiitB of Itis eleiiicncy. This, as far as can becollected 
from the letters hi Attieiis. was un instance of the basest 
and most aggravated ingratitude; for whatever (lieero’s 
failings might in other respovts, he HiHiins to have hnd 
none with regard to UuintusMmt tliiit of loving him with 
a tenderness he ill deserved.—Ad Att. i. 15; vi. f»; xi. H. 

^ A oclobrated Greek dramatic poet, whose death is said 
to have been occasioned by excessive joy for having 
obtained the poetic prize at the Olympic games, lie 
flourished about 40n years before the Christian era. 


I you ever heard or read of a general more undaunted 
in action, or more generous in victory, than our 
illustrious Csesar ? Look upon his troops, my 
friend, and tell me whether one would not imagine, 
by the gaiety of their countenances, that, instead of 
liaving fought their way through the severest cli¬ 
mates in the most inclement season, they had been 
regaling themselves in all the delicacies of ease and 
plenty ! And, now, will you not think that I am 
immoderately elated ? The truth of it is, if you 
knew the disquietude of my heart, you would laugh 
at roe for thus glorying in advantages in which I 
have no share. But 1 cannot explain this to you 
till we meet, which I hope will he very speedily : 
for it was Ciesar’s intention to order me to Rome 
as soon ns he should have driven Pompey out of 
Italy ; and this I imagine be has already effected, 
unless the lat ter should choose to suffer a blockade 
in Bi’utidisium. 

My principal reason for wishing to be at Rome 
is in order to pour forth the fulness of my heart 
before you: for full, believe me, it is. And yet 
the joy of seeing you may pc^rliaps make me, as 
usual, forget all my complaints, and banish from 
my thoughts whatever I intended to say. In 
the mean while, 1 am obliged (as a punishment, 1 
supftose, for my sins) to mareli hack towards the 
Alps. I am indebted for this agreeable expedition 
to a foolish insurrection of the Intemelii'. Bel- 
liemis, whose mother was a slave in the family of 
Demetrius, and who eommamis the garrison there, 
WHS bribed by the oi)p(>site faction to seize and 
strangle a certain nobleman of that place, called 
Domitius, a person connected with Ca’sar by the 
rites of hospitality". Tlie citizens, in resentment 
of this outrage, have taken up arms ; and 1 have 
the inortitication to he comman(h^d to march 
thither, through a deep snow, with four cohorts, 
in order to quell them. Surely the Domitii av<', a 
curse wherever they exist. 1 wish, at least, that 

r The iiihaliitnnts of Intemelimu. a maritime city in 
Ligui'iu. now tallied Viiitimiglia. in the territories of (ieniui. 

" llos)iitality was eonsiilered from tlie earliest ages as 
in the mimluT of the primary social diitii's. I’he saerod 
liistoriim has retHirdeil u reiimrkalile iiishinee of this kind 
iu the story of l.ot. who xvould ratlicr luive sacrificed his 
own daiigliters to the flnuitiuus demands of his infamous 
; feliow-eitizens, than give tip the siii>]Mtscd tritvellers whom 
he had invited to rest uoilrr lln- sh/u/inro/hfg roof. AgriK*- 
ablyto tliis Ikistcrn praetiee, ilonier freipiently inculeates 
tile max ill), that strangers arc tu be rceoived as guests 
from heaven ; 

irphs yiip Aihs floly StroVTex 
Buvoi, 

And Horace inontions the Iiospitnitle connexion among 
tliose of nearest and most tender regard : 

Uiio sititmore parens, ipio frator amandiis ct lioBjtcs. 

It will appear by several passages in tlie following letters, 
tliat tliis geiieioiis virtue snUsisted among the Homans 
wlien every otlior was almost utterly extinct. The custom, 
indeed, of receiving strangers was so generally establislied, 
tliat travellers were seaveo ever reiluced to the necessity of 
taking up tlieir lodgings at un inn. Tluiso who were thus 
entertained, or witn exercised tlie same rites of hiiinanity 
towards otiiers, were ualled AotrptYrr, ami they iniitiially 
cxoiiunged certain tokens which were termed tessera hvs- 
Theso wore preserved in families, and carefully 
transmitted from father to son as raeiunrials luid pledges 
of the same good offices between their desoendants.'—Pen- 
tat. (ien. xix.; Homer. Odyss. xiv. 207. Uur. Ars I'uet. 
313. 
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our heaven-descended* chief had acted like this 
other** of more bumble lineage, and had treated 
Domitias at Corfinium^ in the same manner that 
his namesake has been treated at Intemelium. 1 
salute your son. Farewell. 

I LETTER VIII. 

To Tiro. 

I SHALL think myself indebted to you for all 
that I most value, whenever you give me the satis- 
faction of seeing you perfectly recovered. 
A. e. 7 < • Ijj mgjjii time, 1 am in the utmost 
impatience for the return of Menander, whom 1 
lately despatclied with a letter to yon. 1 conjure 
you, if you have any affection for me, to take care 
of your health, and let me see you as soon us it 
shall be thoroughly re-established. Farewell. 

April the 10th, 

LETTER IX. 

To the some. 

Menanpkr returned a day later than I expected, 
which caused me to pass a miserable night in the 
most disquieting apprehensions. Hut 
A. II. 7 H. you,, liuter did not remove my 

uncertainty as to your health, it in .some measure, 
however, dis)ielled the gloom which had overcast 
my mind, as it was an evidence at least that you 
were still in being. 

1 have bidden adieu to all my literary amuse¬ 
ments of every kind; nor shall 1 be cajiahle of 
resuming Iheiii again till 1 see you here. Alean- 
while, 1 desire you would give orders that your 
physician’s demands may be satisfied ; for which 
purjio.se 1 have likewise written to Curius. The 
former, I am (old, attributes your distemper to 
that anxiety which 1 luar you indulge, liut if 
you have any regard for me, awaken in your hreast 
that manly spirit of jihilo.sojdiy for which 1 so 
tenderly love and value you. It is impossible you 
siiould recover your health if you do not preserve 
your spirits ; and I entreat you to keeji thitm up 
for my sake as well as your own. I desire you 
likewise to retain .4castus, thiit you may be the 
more conveniently attended. In a word, my Tiro, 
preserve yourself for me. 

Remember the time for the performance of my 

t (tirsar attcetisl tu be thought descendant frmn .I'.ne.'is. 
who, it is well known, was supjiosisl to have received ills 
birth from Vomis. AceordiiiKly, in allusion to tliis pre- 
tendeil divinity of his lineage, ho always w'oro a ring, nn 
which was engraven the ligiire of that goddess, and with 
' whieh he used to seal liis most iin|i<irtaiitdes)iiitches. The 
propagating a belief of this kind must noei'ssjirily have 
proved of singular serviee to Ca-sar's purjioses, as it im- 
I pressed a peculiar veneration of his pcDion iqaiii tlie minds 
i of tho poimlace. Antony very siiecossfully made nsci of 
' It to instigate them against the consinrators, wlien ho 
reminded them, in the funeral oration which he sjiokeever 
fttfsar’s iHidy, that hi* derived his origin on oiio side from 
the ancient kings of Italy, and on the other from tho im¬ 
mortal gods.—Suet. lu Vit. Jiil. Caia. li; Dio, xliv. p. 335, 

I JSIt. 

»' Jicllicnua, oommatKler of the garrison irt Intemelium ; 
And who* AM appears from this letter, woh the son of a 
female slave. ^ 

V Domitius Knobarbus, a little before tho datenf thiei 
I letter, was bosiesod in Coriiniiim by (’©sar, to whom he 
was at length obliged to surrender the town. (Jmsar treated 
him with great generosity* and not only gave liiin his 


promise*' is approaching ; but if you return to 
Italy before the day I fixed for that jmrpose, I 
will execute it immediately. Again and again I 
bid you farewell. 

LETTER X. 

To ttu! Xante. 

AIoypta returned hither on the 12th of April. 
But though be assured me that you hail lost your 
A II 7114 were much mended, it gave me 

great uneasiness to find that you were 
not yet able to write ; aiuf the more so, as Hermia, 
whom 1 expected the same day, is not yet arrived. 
Tile concern 1 feel on account of your health is 
beyond all belief. Free me from this disquietude, 

I conjure you, and in return 1 will ease you of all 
yours. I would write a longer letter^ if 1 thought 
you were in a disposition to read one. 1 will 
therefore only add my request, that you would 
employ that excellent understanding, for which 1 
so greatly esteem you, in studying what methods 
may best preserve you both to yourself and me. 1 
repeat it again and again, take care of your health. 
Farewell. 

Since I wrote tlto above, Hermia is arrived. He 
delivered your letter to me, which is written, 1 
perceive, with a very uii.st.cady hand. However, I 
cannot wonder at it, after so severe an illness. 1 
despatch yVigypta with this ; and as he is a good- 
natured fellow, ami seems to have an affection for 
you, I desire you would keeji him to attend yon. 
He is acqompatiied with a cook, whom 1 have like¬ 
wise sent for your use. Farewell. 

LETTER XI. 

Qiiiiilus ('icero to the same’‘. 

I iiAVK strongly reproached you in my own 
mind for suffering a second packet to come away 
A II 7114 **'’lhimt inclosing a letter to me. All 
your own rhetoric will be insufficient to 
avert the punishment you liave incurred by this 
unkind neglect; and you must have recourse to 
some elaborate jiroduction of your patron’s elo¬ 
quence to appease my wrath. Though 1 doubt 
whether even his oratory will be able to persuade 
me that you have not been guilty of a very unpar¬ 
donable ouiissiiin. I remember it was a custom of 
my mother to jmt a seal upon her empty casks, in 
order, if any of her liquors should be purloined, 
that the servants might not pretend tlie vessel had 
been exhausted before. In the same manner, you 
should write to me though you have nothing to 
say, that your empty letters may be a proof, at 
least, that you would not defraud me of what I 
value. 1 value all, indeed, that come from you, as 
the very sincere and agreeable dictates of your 
heart. Farewell, and continue to love jhe. 

liberty, but restored to him a sum of money whicli he had 
lodged in the public treasury of the oity. Some orouimt 
of the occasion of this inveterate oniiiity which Ciclius 
exprcsH<>8 towards Doniltius, may be seen in tho 1.7th letter 
of the preceding hook. Cars. De Hell. Civ. i. 33. 

w Tlio commentators suppose, with great probability, 
that this alludes to a promise whieh Cicero had made to 
Tiro, of giving him bis freedom. 

* The time when this letter was written is altogetW' i 
uncertain, and it is placed under the present year, not I 
because there is any good reason for it, but because there 
is none against it. 
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LETTER XIl. 

To Serving Sulpiciusr. 

I AM inforiniid by a letter from my friend 
Trebatiug that you lately inquired after me, and 
A u "Ot f’^ptessed, at the same time, much con- 
‘ ■ cern tliat your iudiaposition had prevented 
you from seeing me when I was in the suburbs of 
Rome. To which he adds, that you are desirous, if 
I should approach the city, of having a conference 
with me, in order to deliberate iti what manner it 
becomes ns to act in this critical sea.vori. I sin¬ 
cerely wish it had been in our power to have con¬ 
ferred together ere our affairs were utterly ruined, 
as 1 am persuaded we might have contributed 
somewhat to the support of our declining constitu¬ 
tion. For, as you had long foreseen these public 
calamities, so I had the pleasure to hear, whilst 1 
was in Cilicia, that both during your consulate and 
afterwards, you always stood forth an advocate for 
the peace of our country*. Hut, though 1 totally 
concurred with you in these sentiments, yet, upon 
my return to Rome, it wa.s too late to enforce 
them. 1 was, indeed, wholly unsupported in my 
opinion, and not only found myself among a set of 
men who were madly inflamed with a thirst of war, 
but was considered likewise as one who, by a long 
absence, was utterly unacquainted with the true 
state of the commonwealth. But, though it seems 
in viiin to hope that our united counsels can now 
avail the. republic, yet, if they I'an in any degree 
advantage ourselves, there is no man with whom 1 
should more willingly confer. Not indeed with 
any view of securing the least part of onr former 
dignities, hut to consider in what manner we may 
most worthily de))lore their loss ; for I well know 
that your mind is amply stored with tho-e exam¬ 
ples of the great, and those maxims of the wise, 
which ought to guide and animate our conduct in 
this important conjuncture. 

I should have, told you before now that your 
presence in the senate, or, to speak more proiierly, 
in the convention of senators", would he altogether 
ineffectual, if 1 had not been a|(prehensive of giving 
offence to that person who endeavoured, by in- 
stacing your example, to persuade me to join them. 
1 very plainly assured him, however, when he 
applied to me for this purpose, that if I went to 

f Servius ftiilpicius Jtiifiis was deKCendc-cl from one of 
the noblest and nio.st csmsiderable families in Rome, seve¬ 
ral of Ids ancestors having homo tlie higliest oilices and 
honours of the republic. He was elected to the ooiisular 
dignity in the year of Honio7«;i; to wldeli bis eminent skill 
in the law principally contributed.—Suet, in V'lt. Tibcrii; 
liio, xli. p. 14B. Sis) rmis. ' and letter 1, bisik ix. 

* Sulpieins was well aware that the recalling C'u-sar from 
his government in Uaul before the expiration of the time 
for wlileli it was granted 1dm, togetlicr with the refusing 
him tlic iirivilege, wldch ho had obtained by an express 
law, of suing for the consulate in his absence, would ine- 
vUably draw on a civil war. And, accordingly, he exerted 
hunself with great zeal in opposing liis colleague, Marcus 
Claudius Marecllus,in the several uttompts which he made 
for itiiat purprtse,—Oio, vhi gup, 

• The meeting of tlic senate, to which Cicero alludes, 
was held in Home, after I’oiniicy had deserted Italy. 
Cicero colls it •• a convention of senators,” as not odinit- 

the legality of its assembling ; both the cunsnis 
together with tlio principal magistrates of the republic, 
having withdrawn tliemselves, together with Pompoy, 
into Ui;|poe. 


the senate, I should declare the same opinion con¬ 
cerning peace, and his expedition into Spain, which 
you had already delivered as yours *•. 

The flames of war, you sec, have spread them¬ 
selves throughout the whole Roman dominions, 
and all the world have taken up arra.s under our 
respective chiefs. Rome, in the mean time, des¬ 
titute of all rule or magistracy, of all justice or 
control, is wretchedly abandoned to the dreadful 
inroads of rapine and devastation. In this general 
anarchy and confusion, I know not what to expect; 

1 .scarcely know even what to wish. But, notwith¬ 
standing I had determined to retire to a farther 
distanee from Rome, (as, indeed, I cannot even 
hear it naim-d without reluctance,) yet I pay so 
great a regard to your judgment, that, if you think 
any advantage may arise from our interview, 1 am 
willing to return. In the mean time, I have re- 
((iiestcd Tre.hatius to receive your commands, if 
you should he desirous of communicating any to 
me by Iiis mouth. J should be glad, indeed, that 
you would employ either him or any other of your 
friends wliom you ean trust upon tliis occasion, as 
1 would not lay you under the necessity of going j 
out of Rome, or he myself obliged to advance mncli 
nearer to it. Perhaps 1 attribute too much to my 
own judgment, though 1 am sure 1 do not to yours, 
when 1 add, tliat 1 am |)ersunded the world will 
approve whatever measures we shall agree upon. 
Farewell. 

LETTER XIII. 

Marcus Carlins to Cicero. 

Tti K mehmcholy east of your letter afl'ects me 
with the dcejiest cooeeni ; and though you do not | 
decline vour inlontions in direct and ex- i 
jilicil terms, yet. you leavi; me no room | 
to doubt of what kind they are''. I thus instantly, ] 
therefore, take up my pen, in order to conjure you, 
my ilear friend, by the tenderness you bear to your 
children, and by all that is most valuable in your 
esleeni, not to resolve upon any measures so totally 
inconsistent with your true welfare. Heaven and 
eartii will he my witness that I have offered you 
no advice, nor sent you any prophetic admonitions, 
which 1 had not well and maturely considered. It 
was not, indeed, till after 1 liad an interview witli 
Cmsar, and had fully- discovered his sentiments, 
that I informed you in what manner' he would most 
assuredly employ his victory. If you imagiue he 
will be as easy in pardoning his enemies as he was 
reasonable in offering them terms of accommoda- 

i> Cicero liad an interview with Cirsar, in the return of 
the latter from Hrimdisium, after Poinpey liad abandoned 
that city and fled into tJreeco. Ca-sar laboured to prevail 
with our author to return to Home and take his si'iit in 
the senate. But Cicero acted upon tliis occasion with a 
spirit whieli wo cannot but regret should have ever 
de.sorted iiim : ho declared he would not attend tlio 
senate, but upon the terms of being at full liberty to deliver 
his sentiments, which, ho confessed, were utterly agalust 
carrying the war into Spain, and altogether in favour of 
peace. Ca-aar as plainly assured him, that this was what 
he could not suircr; and rceomtncndlng it to him to think 
better of the niattor, the conference ended, “ very little,” 
says Cicero, “ to tlic satisfaction of Cajsar, and very much 
to my own.”—Ad Att. Ix. 10. 

e That Cicero had formed a resolution of following Pom- 
pey into Greece. 
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tion, believe me, you will find that you have made 
a very erroneous calculation. His heart and his 
expressions breathe the severest resentment; and 
he left Rome highly incensed both against the 
senate and tribunes'*. In plain truth, he is by no 
means in a disposition to show the least favour to 
his adversacies. If you have any tenderness, there- 
ferre, to yourself, to your son, or to your family in 
general; if either my friendship, or the alliance of 
that worthy man who has married' your daughter, 
can give us a claim to some influence over you, let 
me conjure you not to disconcert the measures we 
have taken to preserve our fortunes, nor lay us 
under the miserable alternative of cither abandon¬ 
ing a cause u))on which our own safety depends, 
or of impiously wishing welt to one which must 
necessarily be inconsistent with yours. Consider, 
you have already disgusted Pompey, by this your 
delay in joining him; and would it not be utterly 
impolitic, after having so cautiously avoided giving 
offence to Cresar, when his affairs were yet doubtful, 
to declare against him now that they are atlended 
with such uiicoiiimon succe.ss ? Would it not be 
the highest indiscretion to join with those who are 
fleeing before his troops, after having refused to 
net in concert with them when they sccm(!d inclined 
j to resist ? In fine, my friend, let me entreat you, 

I whilst yon are endeavouring to escape the imjmta- 
i tion of being deficient in patriotism, to be careful 
' lest you incur the censure of being deficient in 
; prudence. Ikit, alter all, if I cannot wholly dis- 
; snade you from your resolution, suffer me at least 
: to prevail with you to suspemi the execution of it 
' till the event of our expedition into S]>ain, whieh 
1 shall veil!lire, however, to assure you, will most 
j certainly fidl into our liuuds upon the very first up- 
1 pearance of Caisar’s troops. And what hopes the 
j opposite party emi possitily entertain after the loss 
j of tlial province, lam perfectly unable to discover. 

! As far, likewise, is it beyond my penetration, what 
I motive can induce you to join with those whose 
j affairs are thus evidently desperate. This design, 

: which you .so obscurelv intimated in your letter, 

: had reached the knowledge of Ciesar ; and the first 
' thing he said, after the usual salutations had jiassed 
j between us, was to inform me of what he had heard 
I concerning you. I professed myself entirely igno- 
i rant that you had any such thoughts ; hut if yon 
, had, I said, it was my request that he would write 
i to you in such terms as might most probably pre- 
j vail with you to renounce tliem. I have received 
I his commands to attend him into Sjiain ; otherwise 
I would instantly liave come to you, wherever you 

i 1* CtvHur, upon bis return to lUinio, after the sioiro of 
Jtruiuiihium, {>ro]>()seiI to the senate that on cinhussy 
shotilil he sent to l‘orapey, with jiropesnls of peace. Tliis 
the liouse agreed to ; hut when tlie,qijestii>ii was moved 
concerning the xiersotis to bo appointed for tiiis juiiqiesc, 
none of tho members would undertake tliat commission. 
Crosar ondoavuurod, likewise, to procure a law for granting 
him tho money in tlio public treasury, in order to curry 
on the war against J'nm]>ey. Hut Metellus, the tribune, 
iiitcrjioBing ills negative, (foisar ubtained liis purpose by a 
shorter method. For, breaking open tlie temple of Saturn, 
iu wliicli tills money was preserved, he first plundered his 
country of her patrimony, (says Florus.) anil then of her 
liberty. Having thus possessed himself of an Ininicnsc 
wealth, be immediately set nut upon his expedition 
against Afrunius and Fetroius, the lieutenants of Foinpey 
in Spain.—Cam. He Bell. Civ. i. 33; Dio, xli. Flor. iv. 2. 
r Hoiahella. 


had been, in order to liave pressed these reasons 
upon yoB m person, and, indeed, to have retained 
you in Italy by absolute force- Consider well your 
scheme, my dear Cicero, ere you carry it into exe¬ 
cution, lest you obstinately, and against all remon¬ 
strances, involve both yourself and your family in 
utter and irrecoverable ruin. But if you are 
affected by the reproaches of those who style them¬ 
selves patriots, or cannot submit to be a witness of 
the insolence of some in the opposite party, let me 
advise you to retreat into a neutral city, till our 
contcst.s shall be detaded. This will be acting 
with a prudence which I cannot but own to be a 
laudable one, and which Caisar, 1 am sure, will by 
no means disapprove. Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

Cicero to Mareux Ctelinx. 

1 SROD 1 .D have been extremely affected by your 
letter, if reason had not banished from my heart 
A c 704 disquietudes, and despair of seeing 

better days had not long since hardened 
it against every new impression of grief. Yet, 
strong as 1 must acknowledge my despondency to 
be, 1 am not sensible, however, that I said any¬ 
thing in my last which could justly raise the 
suspicion you have conceived. What more did 
my letter contain than general expressions of dis- 
.satisfiiction at the sad prospect of our affairs .’ a 
jirospfct which cannot, surely, suggest to your own 
mind less gloomy apprehensions than it presents to 
mine. For 1 am too well persuaded of the force 
of your penetration, to imagine that my judgment 
can discover consequences whieh lie concealed from 
yours. But I am surprised that you, who ought 
to know me perfectly well, should believe me 
callable of acting with so little policy as to abandon 
a rising fortune for one in its decline, at least, if 
not utterly fallen; or so variable as not only to 
destroy at once all the interest 1 have established 
with CiEsar, but to deviate even from myself, by 
engaging at last in a civil war, which it has liitherto 
been my determined maxim to avoid. Where, then, 
did you discover those unhappy resolutions you 
impute to me? Perhaps you collected them from 
what I said of seeluding myself in same sequestered 
solitude. And, indeed, you are sensible how ill 1 
can submit, 1 do not say to endure, but even to be 
a witness of the insolences of the successful party ; 
a sentiment, my friend, which once, I am sure, 
was yours no less than mine. But in vain would 
I retire, whilst I preserve the title^ with which 1 
am at present distinguished, and continue to be 
attended with this embarrassing parade of lictorsn. 
Were 1 eased of this troublesome honour, there is 
no part of Italy so obscure in which 1 should not 
be well contented to hide myself. Yet these my 
laurels, unwelcome as they are to myself, are’’ the 


* Tiiat of tmperator. 8ee r«m. *>, on letter 1, book L 
K The lictors were a sort of beadles, who carried tlio 
cnjiigns of magistracy before tho consuls, proconsuls, imd 
other Buprome officers of the state. Those lictors conti¬ 
nued to attend tlio proconsul after his return from bis 
government, if be aspired (us Cicero did) to tho honom of 
a triumph. 

h Cicero undoubtedly gave, upon this occasion, but too 
much colour to tho censure of Ula enemies: for it could 
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ol^eot both of the envy and the raillery of my 
walsTolent enemies. Nevertheless, under all these 
temptations of withdrawing from so disgusting a 
scene, I never once entertained a thought of leaving 
Italy without the previous approbation of yourself 
and some others. But you know the situation of 
njy several villas, and as it is among these I am 
obliged to divide my time, that I may not incom¬ 
mode* my friends, the preference I give to those 
which stand on the sea-coast, has raised a suspicion 
that I am meditating a flight into Greece. If peace, 
indeed, were to be found in that country, I should 
not, perhaps, be unwilling to undertake the voyage : 
but to enter upon it in order to engage in a war, 
would be altogether inconsistent, surely, with my 
principles and character; especially, as it would 
be taking tip arms, not only against a man who, I 
hope, is perfectly well satisfed with my conduct, 
but in favour of oue whom it is now impossible 1 
should ever render so. In a word, as I made no 
secret to you, when you met me at my Cuman 
villa, of the conversation which had passed between 
Ampius and myself, you could not be at a loss to 
guess my sentiments upon this head : and, indeed, 
you plainly saw how utterly averse 1 was to the 
scheme of Pompey’s deserting Rome. Bid I not 
then affirm that there was nothing I would not 
suffer, rather than be induced to follow the civil 
war beyoud the limits of Italy! ? And has any 
event since happened, that could give me just 
reason of changing my sentiments? On the con- 

not but have a very strange a)il>i'araneo, tliat lie should 
presorvo the tlwiiightsof a trimnpli, at a time when liis 
eountry was bleeding with a eivil war. Jfiit as he W'as 
extrcMnely ambitious of tiiis honour, he was eiiiially unwil¬ 
ling to renuuneoit; still flattering himself, pi'ihups, that 
some aeeomm(Kl.atinii hi-twcen <'lesar and l‘omi)ey would 
affonl him an opportunity of enjoying what he so strongly 
desirecL 

■ Tli.at is, by continuing in the siihtirbs of Koine; where, 
as he had no liouse of his own, Iu‘ must neeussarily he a 
guest to some of his friernls. For he could not enter the 
city' without relinquishing His etaim tt> a triumph. 

1 Oieero perpctmally eoiidemns tlie eonduet of Fompey. 
in first retiring from Home, and afterwards removing tlic 
seat of war out of Italy. Hut witli regard to the former, 
it aiqiestrs, even from our niitlior himself, that it was 
attended with a very giiod elfeet, and whieli I'empcy, it is 
probable, had in view when he resol vtsi upon that imstsiire. 
For it raised a more general iiidignution against Ciesar to 
see I'ompcythus Ih'eing before liiiii, and rendering the 
peojile more averse from favouring liis cause. “ Phigiens 
J’oiiipeiiiH mirabillter homlues movet. Uuid qiiaris ? alia 
eausa facta ost: nihil jam coneodendum jiutant tiaisari.” 
fAd Att. vii. 11.] And as to Fompey’s leaving Italy, ho 
seems, as far as can be judged at this distance of time, to 
have acted upon a very rational plan. Fompey's fereos 
were much iuferior tot^aisar's; and oven the few troops 
which he had, were such as he could by no means depend 
uism. As lie was master of a very considerable fleet, there 
was great prolMibility of his being able to prevent Foisar 
from following him into (Iroece: at the same time that 
Afranius and Petreius were in the rear of Ciesar, with an 
army composed of approved and veteran forces. Italy was 
stippUi^ witli corn from the eastern provinces, cspeeially 
from Kgypt; whicit Poinpey was in hopes of cutting off by 
means of his fleet. These provinces, tegetlier with the 
neighbouring kings, wore likewise greatly in his intorast; 
and he had reason to expect very largo subsidies from them, 
both of men and money. Perhafis, therefore, wlien these 
several oircumstances shiili he duly weighed, it will not 
appear that Pompey detennined injudieiously, when ho 
resolved to cross the Adriatic.—Ad Att. vii. 13; ix. 9; x. 
It; lilo, xii. p. isa 


trary, has not every circomstance concurred to fix 
me in them *■ 

Be assured (and I aw well persuaded it is what 
you already believe) that the single aim of my 
actions, in these our public calamities, has been to 
convince the world that my great and earnest desire 
was to preserve the peace of our country ; and 
when this could no longer be hoped, that there was 
nothing 1 wished more than to avoid taking any 
part in the civil war. And 1 shall never, 1 trust, 
have reason to repent of firmly persevering in these 
sentiments. It was the frequent boast, I remember, 
of iny friend Horten.siu.s, that he had never taken 
up arms iu any of our civil dissentions. But 1 
may glory in the same honest neutrality with a 
mucli better grace: for that of Hortensius was 
suaperted to have arisen from the timidity of his 
tein|ier; whereas mine, I think, cumiot be imputed 
to any motive of tlmt uiiwortliy kind. Nor am 1 
in the least terrifieil by those considerations with 
which you so faithfully and afTectioiiately endeavour 
to alarm my fears. The truth of it is, there is no 
calamity so severe to which we are not all of us, 
it sliould seem, in this universal anarchy and con- 
fusion, equally and uiuivoidahly exposed. But if 
1 could have averted this dreadful storm from the 
republic at the expense of my own private and 
domestic enjoyments, even of those, my friend, 
which you so emidiatically recommend to my care, 

1 should must willingly have made the sacrifice. 
As to my son, (who 1 rejoice to find has a share 
in yonr concern,) I shall leave him a sufficient 
jialriinony in that honour with which my name 
will be remembered so long as the rejmblic shall 
subsist: ami if it be destroyed, 1 shall have the 
consolation, at least, to rcHeet that he will suffer 
nothing more than must be the common lot of 
every Roman. With regard to that dear and e.\- 
cellenl young man my son-in-law', whose welfare 
you entreat me to consider, can you once doubt, 
knowing as you perfectly do the tenderness I bear, 
not only for him, but for TnlUa, that I am infi¬ 
nitely anxious upon his account! 1 am the more 

so, indeed, as it was my single eon.solaliun, amhlst 
these general distraidioiis, that they might ])Ossihly 
jirove a meaus of ]iroteetii!g him from those iueoii- 
venienccs in W'hich his^ too generous spirit had 
unhappily involved him*. How much lie suffered 

I. .Nntwitlistandiiig Fieorn’s strong assertions that h*' 
liail no tlioiights of joiniiijf Pompey, he hail actually ilcter" 
ininisl to do so a few days before he reeeivetl the preceding 
letter from Fwliiis; as ii]qH-ai's by an epistle to Attieiis, 
wherein iie expreasly tells him that ho was only waiting 
for a fair wind. But before he wrote the present letter, 
he had rtsaiived seme news net altegether favourable to 
I'oinpey’s jiarty; in omisei]lienee of which he renouiioed 
his former design, and was. now determined (though he 
does not think proper to own it in this letter) to retire to 
Malta, as a neutral island. This resolution, however, be 
Hiioii aftcrwanls rejected, and I'esumed his first intentions 
of following J’oinpey into Uiweec. And this scheme ho at 
length executed.—Ad Att. x. H, 9. Bee rent. ‘ un letter 16 
of this book. 

lit should seem, by this passage, that Ilolabelia, who 
had cuntnuited very considerable debts, was at this time 
under some dilHeiiltics from his creditors, from whom 
Cicero flattered liimself that Ciesar’s jiuwer would have 
protected him. Homo commentators, however, instead of 
liberalHate, adopted in this translation, read libertate, 
and suppose tlmt Cicero alludes to the proseeution in 
which Ifolabella hod been engaged against Appius, of 
which a detail has been given in the preceding remarks. 
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from them during the time he conHnued in Rome, 
as well as how little that circumstance was to my 
credit, are points which 1 choose to leave to your 
> inquiry. 

Affairs in Spain, I doubt not, will terminate in 
the manner you mention. But I neither wait the 
event of them in order to determine my conduct*”, 
nor am I acting in any other respect with the least 
artifice. If the republic should be preserved, I 
shall certainly hold ray rank in it: but if it should 
be subverted, you yourself, I dare say, will join me 
in my intended solitude. But this latter sujjposition 
is perhaps the vain and groundless surmise of a 
disturbed imagination ; and affairs, after all, may 
lake a happier turn tlian I am apt to presage. I 
remember the d(?spondency which firevailcd in my 
earlier days aiiHingst our patriots of more advanced 
years**; jjossibly my present apprehensions may 
be of the same cast, and no other than the effect of 
a common weakness incident to old age. Heaven 
grant they may prove so ! And yet you Imve heard, 
1 suppose, that a robe of magistracy is in the looms 
for Opj)ius ; and that Curtins has hopes of being 
invested with the double-dyed ])urple": hut the 
principal workman,itseems, somewhat delays him*’. 
I throw in this little jdcasantry to let y()u see that 1 
can smile in the midst of iny indignation. 

Let me. advise you to enter into the affair which 
1 formerly mentioned concerning Uolahella, with 
the same warmth as if it were your own. I have 

Put wliichcver Is; tlu? true word, the Mfiitmieiit is oliserv* 
ablo. I’^or surely it >vas utterly unworthy of t’icero, to 
find the least consnljition amidst tlio eahiTuities of his 
ermntry. in the hope that tli(*y inipht prove a seroon to 
Dolabelhi, either from the jnstiee of iiis creditors, or the 
iiialice of his eiieiiiit's. 

'*• 'J'he eontrjiry <»f this was tht^ tnitli: for C'ieoro was, 
at tliis tiiuo, deti.*niiiia'»l to wait the eventof CJjes’ir’sexpe¬ 
dition UKainst the lieutenants of in Spain. And 

for this purp«»se he Jiad tlioiif'htsof retiring to Malta ;— 
*• Melitum, opiiior, eai»essamiis (says he to Atticus) dinn 
<|iiid in Ilisjiaiila.”—^d Att. .\.0. 

» This alhulos to the eontontions between Sylhi and 
Mnrius, wliich. notwithstaiidinji the proliahility of their 
terminating in the total suhvcTsion of the constitution, the 
republic howev<ir siirvivi'd. 

o OppiiiH and ('iii'lius were persons wlio jirobahly Ijail 
distiiijiniHlKHltheniselvosin no otlu'r manner than as beiiu; 
tho stTvile instruments of (Vewir’s aiuhition. 'fhe former, 
however, a ppcJirs to ha ve hi-eii in hl>rlJ credit dui iuK(’a'sai»’s 
usur]iatioii; but tlu: latter is ineiitioned in tlie letters 

to Attieus with great c!i»nh*inpt. •Servius, in his connnent 
on the 7th book of the ^Ihieitl, infornis ns that the cohmr 
of tho augural robe was a inixturo of ]>iirple and scarlet: 
it is probable, therefore, from the oxpivs.sion wbieU ( icero 
employs, that 4'iirtius bad a promise of being advanood 
into tUo sjirrod college. It tniglit well discourage t’leero’s 
of better tlays, when lu? saw men of this eliarjwhjr 
singled out to fill the most Jm|H>rtant dignities of the 
republic. And, indct‘d. it was an earnest of what (A'sar 
afteiwards praetis*‘d, when ho Uicunie tljo s<ilo fountain of 
all preferment; which hedisti‘ibutt*d ititlic most arbitrary 
manner, without any n^ju*d to rank or merit. ** NiiUos 
non bonores (says one of the historians) nd libidinoni eepit 
ct dedit.—-C’ivitate donatos, et qiiosdain o seinibarbaris 
fialloriim, recofdt in tairiam."—Huet. in Vit. Jul. Cica 74s 
p *• 8ud eiim hi/h'tor moratiir.” This witticism, which 
turns upon the erjuivocal sense of tho word htfecior^ could 
not bo |>reserveu in the translation. It is probable that 
(!a'8ar hod gained Ourtius, as he had many others, by some 
seasonable application to his wants or his avarice : for 
C’icero seems to use this word in allusion to tho verb from 
whence it is derived, as well as in its appropriated mean- 
«ing ; inJUio signifying both to com(^t and to dye* 


only to add, that you may depend upon it I shall 
take no hasty or inconsiderate measures. But to 
whatever part of the world I may direct my course, 

1 entreat you to protect both me and mine, agreeably 
to your honour and to our mutual friendship. 
Farewell. 

—*— 

LETTER XV. 

To Servius Sulpicius. 

I npxEivED your letter at my Cuman villa, on 
the 29th of April. I find you shortened it upon 
the supposition that Philotimus would 
■ deliver it into my hands ; whom, it seems, 
you Imd instructed to give me a more full and 
explicit information. But he did not execute his 
conitnission with the care he oii^lit ; for, instead of 
briiigiiig your letter to me himself, he sent it by 
aiiDthcr pei-son. However, tliis omission was 
sn|>piied by a visit from your wife and son, who 
are lioth of tlicm extremely desirous you should 
eonie hither, and indeed pressed me to write to 
you for that purpose. 

You desire to know what measures I would 
reeoiimiend to you in this eritiual conjuncture. 
Bi'lieve me, I am in a situation of mind which 
renders me much more in need of a guide myself, 
than capable of eonduetiiig another. But were it 
othc^rwise, how sliould 1 venture to offer my advice 
to a man of your distinguished wisdom and dignity? 
'J'his, however, I will say, that if the question be, in 
what manner it becomes \is to act, the answer is 
plain and obvious : but what, will be most expedient 
j for our interest, is a point far less easy to determine. 

I In short, if we think, as I am sure we ought, that 
honour and true interest must evtrr point the same 
way, there can be no dispute what path we have to 
pursue. 

You imagine that we are l)oth of us in the same 
eireiiuistances ; and most certainly we both com¬ 
mitted the same mistake, when we hone.stly declared 
onr opinions in favour of peace. All our counsels 
indeed equally tended to prevent a civil war; and 
as this was the true interest of f'lesar, we thought 
lie would consider liimself as obliged to us for 
supporting pacific measures. How much we were 
deceived is evident, you see, from the present 
liosture of affairs. But you look, 1 know, niiieh 
farther, and take into your view not only what has 
already happened or is now transacting, bu» the 
whole future progress and final tendency of these 
commotions. If, then, you should determine to 
remain in Rome, you must either approve the 
measures which are there carrying on, or be present 
at a scene which your heart condemns. But the 
former seems an unworthy part, and the latter, I 
think, altogether an unsafe one. My opinion is 
consequently for retiring : and the single point is, 
whither to direct our course ? But as public affairs 
were never in a more desperate situation, so never j 
was there a question attended with greater difficnl- j 
ties : whichever way one turns it, some important 
objection occurs. If you have resolved upon any 
scheme which is not consistent with mine, I could 
wish you would spare yourself the trouble of a 
journey hither : but if you are inclined to parti¬ 
cipate of my measures, 1 will wait your arrival i. 

s Sulpicius had an interview with Cicero at his Cutiian 
villa, soon after the date of this letter; hut tl»o former was 
so much dispirited and so full of fears, that Cioero could 
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I beg you would be as expeditious for that purpose 
as you conveniently can : a request in wh\ch both 
Servius and Posthumia equally join'. FarewelL 

LETTER XVI. 

7b Jiufus‘. 

Tuoogh I never once doubted that I enjoyed 
the highest rank in your friendship, yet every day’s 
experience- strengthens me in tliat per¬ 
suasion. You assured me, 1 remember, 
in one of your letters, that you should be more 
assiduous in giving me proofs of your affection now, 
than when you were my quaestor, as they would 
more indisputably appear to be the free r(!sult of a 
disinterested esteem. And though nothing, I thought, 
could exceed your good offices to me in the province, 
yet you have since fully evinced the sincerity of 
this promise. Accordingly, it was with great 
pleasure I observed the friendly imi)aticnee with 
which you expected my arrival in Hume when 1 
had thoughts of going thither, as well as the joy 
you afterwards expressed at my having laid aside 
that design when affairs had taken a different turn 
from what you imagined. But your last letter 
was particularly acceptable to me, as an instance 
both of your affection and your judgment. It 
afforded me much satisfaction, indeed, to find, on 
the one hand, that you consider your true interest 
(as every great and honest mind ought always to 
consider it) as inseparably connected with a rec¬ 
titude of conduct; and on the other, that you 
promise to accom2iany me whithersoever 1 may 
determine to steer. Nothing can be more agreeable 
to ray inclination, nor, 1 trust, to your honour, than 
your executing this resolution. Mine has been 
fixed for some time, and it was not with any design 
of concealhig it from you that I did not accfuaint 
you with it before. My only reason was, that in 
public conjunctures of this kind, the communication 
of one’s intentions to a friend looks like admo¬ 
nishing, or rather indeed {iressiug him to share in 
the difficulties and the dangers of one’s schemes. 
I cannot, however, but willingly embrace an offer 
which jiroceeds from so affectionate and generous 
a disposition : thoughi must add, at the same time, 
(that 1 may not transgress the modest limits 1 have 
set to my requests of this nature,) that 1 by no 
means urge your compliance. If you shall think 
proper to jmrsue the measures you jirojiose, 1 shall 
esteem myself greatly indebted to you : if not, I 
shall very readily excuse you. For though 1 shall 
look upon the former as a tribute which you could 
not well refuse to my fnieudshi)), yet 1 shall consider 
the latter as the same reasonable concession to your ’ 
fears. Jt must be owned, there is great difficulty 
how to act upon this occasion. It is true, what 
honour would direct is very apparent; but the jiru- 
dent.ial part is far from being a jtoint so clear. 
However, if we would act up, as we ought, to the 

not tiring him to any determination. They broke up tiicir 
conference, therefore, witiiout coming to any explicit reso¬ 
lution: for though (liccro’s was already formed, he did not 
think proper to avow his design of joining i'ompcy, to a 
man whom he found in so timid and iluctuiAing a state of 
mind.—Ad Atb x. 14. 

r The son imd wife of Sulpicius. Posthumia was one of 
those many ladies who found L'lesar as Irresistible a gallant 
as he was a soldier.—Suet, la Vit. Jul. Ca-s. GU. 

• Bee rent, », p. 448. 


dictates of that philosophy we have mutually cul¬ 
tivated, we cannot once hesitate in thinking that 
the worthiest measures must, upon the whole, be 
the most expedient. If you are inclined, then, to 
embark with me, you must come hither imme¬ 
diately : but if it should not suit you to be thus 
e.xpeditiou8, I will send you an exact account of 
uiy route. To be short, in whatever manner you 
inuy decide, I shall always consider you us my 
friend ; hut much more so if you should determine 
as 1 wish. Farewell. 

. — 

LETTER XVII. 

To Tercntia and Tullia. 

I AM entirely free from the disorder in my 
stomach ; which was the more painful, as 1 saw it 
. occasioned both you and that dear girl 
A- c. /W. j better than my life so mucli 

uneasiness. 1 di.scovered the cause of this conqilaint 
the night after 1 left you, having discharged a 
great (piantity of phlegm. This gave me so imme- 
diale, a relief, that 1 cannot but believe I owe my 
cure to some heavenly iiiter|iosition : to Ajiollo, no 
doubt, and /-Ksculaiiins. You will offer uj) your 
grateful tributes tliereforeto these restoring powers 
with all the ardency of your usual devotion. 

I am this moment embarked^, and have jirocurcd 
_. . - - 

* In iml«r to join riitn|>i;y in CJreoco, wlio h:id left Italy 
about tUnv inontliH before the date of this letter. A hito 
learned and most able iianeR-yrist of t’ieero assuroHiis. tliat 
he t<K»k this nicusim*, as elmosinj? to “ follow the eauso 
which he thontcht to bo tlu* best, and preferrinjf tlie coiisi- 
I deriition of duty to that of his h.Ttety.” (.'ifiero deser'i'cs so 
I highly from every frUind to neiiius and literature, tliat it in 
' no wtHidcr J)r. Middleton should not always speak of him 
: with the cool impartiality of an unbiassed liistorian. Hut. 
it is the prineijial purp«)se of these remarks to inquire, 
without prejiKliees of any kind, into the real iiu'iit of 
Cicero’s political character: aiul jls fiis conduct during? 
this important crisis will evidently show the strenffth and 
meaHiiro of his patriotism, 1 shall trace it from the breuk- 
inffoiitof the civil \:ax to the ]>resent jiuriod, and then leave 
the fiusts to speak for themselves. 

Upon the news that Ca'sar was marching into Italy, 
Pompey was appointed gencral in'chicf of the republican 
forces, and the iiriiicipal n»agistrati‘s, together with tlioso 
who were Invested with proconsular power, were distri- 
bute<i into different cantoiiH of Italy in order to raise 
troops for tlie defence of the coininop cauRC. Cicero had 
his particular district aligned him among the rest; but 
instead of executing this importantconiinissjon with spirit 
and vigour, be remaincsl altogether inactive at his several 
villas in that {Hirt of Italy. And this be signified to (.'arsar, 
by means of their common friend Trebatius, who Imd 
wiitti'ii to liim in Cmsur's name, in order to jirevail with 
him to return to Home. ** Hescripsi ad Trcbathim quam 
ilUid hoc tempore osset difficile: mo tamon in praediis 
incis esse, iic<{ue dcdectum ullum, nequo negotlum 8us> 
cejjiaHe.'*-~-[Ad Att. vii. .’170 Porapey, in the mean time, 
was pressing Cicero to join him : but he excused hini.solf 
by representing that whilst he was actually on the road 
for that purpose. lie was informed that he could not pro- 
coed without the danger of being intercepted by Ctrsar’s 
trtmps. [Kpist. 2; Oicer. ad I'omp. apnd Hpist. ad Att. 
viii.j Cicero, however, is so ingenuous as to acknowledge, 
in the same Iett(*r to i*omi>cy, that so long as there were 
hopes that the negotiations for a peaeo would be attended 
with success, ho thought it a justifiable piece of prudence 
not to be too active in forwarding the preparations that 
were carrying on against Caesar; renuniihering, ho says, 
how much he had formerly suffered from the resentment 
of the latter in the affair of his exile. This was explaining,* 
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a ship which I hope is well able to perform her 
voyage. As soon as I shall have finished this letter, I 
propo.se to write to severjil of my friends, recom- 
■ mending you and our dearest 'J'ullia in the strongest 
terms to their protection. In the mean time 1 
should exhort you to keep up your spirits, if 1 did 
not know that both of you are animated with a 
more than manly fortitude. And, indeed, 1 hope 
there is a fair prospect of your remaining in Italy 
without any inconvenience, and of my returning to 
the defence of the republic, in cotijunction with 
those who are no less faithfully devoted to its 
interest. 

After earnestly recommending to you the care of 
your health, let me make it my next rerpmst, that 
you would dispo.se of yourself in such of my villas 
us are at the greatest distance from the army. And 
if provisions should become scarce in Home, 1 
should think you will find it most convenient to 
I remove with your servants to Arpinum". 

: at once, tlie true principle of l>is wiiolt; coiuliict, anil lie 
I HVDWH it iiHiro <fAprL‘hsly in ii Ifttci* tii “ Ninv 

I siniiil cum l*oiii|u>io imirc triinhicriiiuiH ? Oinnino Twin 
I |>otcrinuis; eXHtat ratio clierum, hcil tiiinon (fiUcaniiir ciiiiii 
; tjuod est) fefcllit ea me rcH, «)ua’ fortaKse non wed 

j fofollit ; pacom putiivi fore: qiRc hi osset, iratuni inilu 
I ('n^Kiiroin cum i<]cm aniicuH esst't INtiiijicio, nolni. 

H<inKcraiu c^iiim (|ii!im i<h>in OKHcnt. iloc vcrciiK in haiic 
I iarttilittfni ineidi.” [Ad Att. x. INnupcy, however, 
j liJid no sfMHKT hct Htiil foi* < J rccoc, t)ian CiciTo wrh struck 
witli the conseifiusness of Ills luivinK su'UmI aiAin worlliy 
jiart:—“ J'o.'-tquHm INuiijm'Ius et «*oiis\ileK cx llitltar.cxi- 

crmit, non anp:or (says lie) st'd aidini dohtro-non sum, 

iiuiuam, mihi crctle. meiiti.s comixis, tantum mihl dt^dceo- 
ris admisisso vhlcor.” [Ad Att- ix. (>.J After several ileU- 
i heratioiis. therefore, he was determined, he tells Attieus, 

1 to follow Vompey, without wailiiiR the event of Cie^ar’s 
j arms in Spain. (Atl Att. ix. 1!); x. It] This resoluthui, 

1 iieveriheless. soon Kuve way to a second; for having 
j rceeiveti some aei'ouiits iN hieli conlradieted ufornu'r report 
that had been spread eoneernin^ tlilf advantatieons posture 
i of Poinpey’s atlairs, t’ieero reiinimeed his intention of 
j joiiiiiJK liiiii, ami now purposed to staml neuter. [Atl Att. 
j X. P.j lint a new turn,in favour of I'oinjiey seems to have 
btoiij,dit (-ieero hju’k to his ibriiicr seheiiie : for, inasuh> 

I Hi*t|neut Uftter to Attieiis, wherein he meiitifms some 
j reaHons to helicve that l*omi>ey*s afl'aii*s w<‘nt well in 
1 Sjuiiii, and takes notice, likewise, of sf»m(' disjjiist whieh 
! the popiilai'C expres.scd towards (.'a\sar In tlie theatre, we 
iiml Jn'm resuming his deKi^ii of opeiJy uniting with 
jNunpey ; ami aeeordingly he resolved to join thost* who 
were maintaining J\»nipeys cause in Sicily. [Ad Att. x. 
12.J It <loe» not appear, hy any pf his letters, upon what 
motive he afterwards exchanged his plan for that of 
sailing directly h) INiinpey's camp in tirci*co ; which, after 
various debates with hmiself, he at length, M*e soc, exo- 
euted. There is a )>:issage, however, in Ca'sar's fJomimm- 
tarie.s, which, i>erhap8, will render It probahle that the 
nows whieh, about this time, was coiilidently spread at 
Home, that Ciesjir s army IumI been almost totally defeated 
ill Sjtuin, was the determining rcoson^liat sent C'iccro to 
iNanpoy. The fa--t was, that Afranius and Potreius IumI 
gained wane advantages over < >a>iar ; but os they magnitied 
them, in their letters to Konio, imieh heyond the truth, 
several pcTwms of note, who liacl hitherto been fluetuiiling 
in their resolutions, thought it was now high time to 
declare themselves, and went off imimMliatoly to Ponipey. 
- '* fliec Afranius, Petroiusqiie, ct eormn aiuiei, plcniova 
etuim atfjue uberiora Itmiiani ad suoh perseribobant. 
Multa rumor lingelmt: ut pone bcliuiu confcctiim vide- 

rctur. UuibuttliterihnuiieiiKque Homam perhvtis-multi 

ex Italia ad On. Pmnpeium prolieisoebantur; alii ut prin- 
cipes taleiu nunciam attulisso; alii noc eveutum belli 
expcctasse, aut ex omnibus novisshui veulsse viderentur,” 
—Caes. Do lloll. Oiv. i. .VI. 

« A city in tlie country of the Volsci, u district of Italy 


The amiable young Cicero most tenderly salutes 
you. Again and again I bid you farewell. 

June the 11th. 

LETTER XVIII. 

Marcus Caslins to Cicero. 

Was’ it for this that I followed Caesar into Spain .s’ 
Wliy was 1 not rather at Foruniu;, that I might have 
accompanied you to I’ompey ? But 1 
' ■ was infatuated ; and it was my aversion 
to Appius"', together with my friendship for Curio, 
that gradually drew me into this cursed cause. 
Nor were you entirely unaccessary to my error: 
for tliat night, when I called upon you in my way 
to Ariminuin’^, why diti you forget the friend when 
you were gloriously acting the patriot, and not 
dissuade me from the purpose of my journey, at 
the same time that you commis.sioned me to urge 
tJajsar to jtacifie measures ? Not that I have an 
ill opinion of the cause ; but, believe me, perdition 
itself were preferable to being a witness of the in- 
sulferable beliaviour of these bis insolent jiartisansr. 
They have rendered themselves so generally odious, 
that we should long sinee have been driven out of 
Home, were it not for tlie apprehensions which 
jieople have conceived of the cruel iiiteulions of 
your party®. There is not, at this juncture, a 
man in Home, except a few rascally usurers®, who 
does not wish well to Hompey; and I have already 
brought over to your cause not only those among 


whicJi now etunj-rcJicnds part nf the Omipiigna di Itonia, 
and af the 'I’erra di Jaivori-. fMeera was Is-rn in this town, 
M’liiuli still subsists under tlie name -if Arphio. 

» This letter cuntirins the ehnractcr lliat has been ||viin 
of t'eclius in a fornicr remark i. [Set! rent, 3(iy,] and 
sliiiws liim to have h«;n of a ti-miior extravagantly 
warm and im]>etiioiis. The resentment and indignation 
with \\ Iiich it is animated, was owing to some disappoint, 
meiit tluit )u> tiad met with fisim Ca'sar, wlm hwl not dis¬ 
tinguished him agreeably to his expectations, Cadius, 
tliorefore, wlm was ono of Uio ])ra.'tors for the present 
year, endeavoured to tako his revenge hy opposing the 
exeeiition of eortiiin laws wliieh ('a-sitrlimlproeiired. His 
iittei)i)its for th is piirposo haviiig ereuted great disturbaueee 
in Itome, iio was not only de[>Ohed from his ittfice, but 
expelled tlie senate ; and tlie preseoit letteo* seems to have 
been written immediately upon that event.—Uio, xlii. p. 
lil.'i; I3a‘s. 1)0 Hell, t'iv, iii. itO, 

"■ Appius engaged on the side of Pompoy, as Curio was 
awann i-artis.'iii of t'a-sar. p'or the occasion of Ccelins’s 
rescntnieiit against Appius, see book vi. letter 14. 

* In order to join Ca'sar. Ceelius was ono of the party 
witli CtirBi and Antony, wlicn they fled to Cspsar. fUio, 
xli. p. l.'i;i.]—Soo the first letter of this book, aud rctn. i on 
the sanio. 

y The chiefs of Ca-sar’s party at Rome. 

® When Ihimiicy left Uoiiie, upon the approach of Cn-sar, 
In- deelnrod tliut lie should treat all those as enemies who 
dill not follow him: a declaration, it was iiiiagined, which 
he would most rigorously have fiilfllled, if fortune had put 
It in his power.—Ca-s. Ue Bell. Civ. i.; <;ie. Kpist. ptitsim. 

1 As great numhefs of those who enibraecd the party of 
Caesar were deeply involved in debt, it was apprehended 
that they would procure a law for a general discharge 
from their creditors. But CKsar adjusted matters by a 
more prudent inetbod, and in sueb a manner as to fuel- 
litato the payment of those loons with little prejudice to 
those who bad advuneeil them. It appears that Ca:snr 
rendered himself, by these means, extremely acecptablc to 
those persons at Rome who dealt in this sort of pecuniary 
commerce.—Ca-s. UoBell. Civ. i. 
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ptebdlra Rtmilies who were in the interest of 
iOssnir, hut the whole populace in generaL But 
you will ask, perhaps, what can this avail ns now ? 
Wait the event, my friend: victory shall attend 
you in spite of yourselves For surely a profound 
lethargy has locked up all the senses of your party, 
as they do not yet seem sensible how open we lie 
to an attack, and how little capable we are of 
making any considerable opposition. It is by no 
means from an interested motive that I offer my 
assistance, but merely in resentment of the un¬ 
worthy usage I have received; aud resentment is 
a passion which usually carries me, you know, the 
greatest lengths.—Hut what are you doing on the 
other side the water' ? Are you imprudently 
wailing to give the enemy battle ? What Pompey's 
forces may be, 1 know not; bat Cmsar’s, 1 am sure, { 
are accustomed to action, and inured to all the i 
hardships of the most severe campaigns. Farewell, j 


LETTER XIX. 

Dolabella^ to Cicero. j 

I SHALi, rejoice to hear you are well: 1 have 1 
the satisfaction to inform you, that both Tullia ' 
A c “M myself are perfectly so. Terentia, 

' ' ‘ ■ indeed, has been somewhat indisposed, 
but is now, 1 am assured, perfectly recovered. As 
to the rest of your family, they are all of them in 
the state you wish. 

It would be doing me great injustice to suspect 
that I have at any time advised you to join w'ith 
me in the cause of Ca'sar, or at least to stand 
neuter, more with a view to the advantage of uiy 
own party than of your interest. But now that 
fortune lias declared on our side', it is imjiossihle I 
should be supposed to recommend this alternative 
for any other reason but because the duty I owe 
you will not suffer me to be silent. Whether my 
advice, therefore, shall meet with your approbation 
or not, you will at least be so just as to believe 
that it proceeds, my dear Cicero, from an honest 
intention, and from a heart most sincerely desirous 
of your welfare. 

You see that neither the lofty title with which 
Poropey is distinguished ^ nor the credit of his 
former illustrious actions, nor the advantages he 
so frequently boasted of having kings and nations 
in the number of his clients^ have anything availed 

t* This boast of fVelins ended in notbiiu; but his own 
destnietiiiii. For, nut Kuecccdiiii; in Iiis attempts at Home, 
lie withdrew to Tbiirii, a maritime town on the gulf of 
Tereiituni; whore, endeavouring to raise an insurrection 
in favour of Pom|>ey, he was murdered by the soldiers of 
On-siir’s fdition.'—IHo, xlii. p. US!. 

Cicero was at tliis time in I’oinpey’s camp in Greece. 

•t The reader has already been apprised, in the foregoing 
remarles, that llolabella was sun-in law to Cicero. He was ' 
a young man of a warm, enterprising, factious disposition, j 
and one of tiie most active partisans of Ceesar’s cause. His ! 
character, conduct, and fortune will ho more particularly 
marked out, as occasion shall offer, in the farther progress 
of these observations. 

e Ciesar having defeated Afranius and Petreius, the 
lieutenants of Pompey, in Spain, was at this time with his 
army before Dyrriiebium, a maritunc city in Maccduiila, 
now called Durozzi, | 

f Whan he was a very young.,man, ho was honoured by I 
Sylla with the title of Ponipey tlic Great; a title which he 
ever afterwards assumed. I 


him. On the contrary, he has suffered a disgrace 
which never, perhaps, attended any other Roman 
general. For, after having lost boUi the Spains s, 
together with a veteran army, and after having also 
been driven out of Italy, he is now so strongly 
invested on all sides, that he cannot execute what 
the meanest soldier has often performed,—he can¬ 
not make even an honourable retreat’’. You will 
consider, then, agreeably to your nsuid. prudence, 
what hopes can'possibly .gemain either to him or 
to yourself; and the result will evidently point ont 
tlie measures which are most, expedient for you to 
pursue. Let me entreat you, if Pompey has already 
extricated himself ont of the danger in which he 
was involved, and taken refuge in his fleet, that 
you would now at least tiiink it time to consult 
your own interest in preference to that of any other 
man. You have performed everything which gra¬ 
titude and friendship can expect, or the party you 
approved <!an require. What remains, then, but 
to sit down quietly under the rei>ublic, as it now 
siibxi.'it'!, rather than, by vainly contending for the 
old constitution, to be absolutely deprived of both ? 

If Pom|tcy, therefore, siiould be driven from his 
present jiost and obliged to retreat still farther, I 
conjure you, my dear Cicero, to witlidraw to , 
Athens, or to any other city unconcerned in the ■ 
war. If you .should comply with this advice, 1 beg 
you would give me notice, that 1 may fly to embrace ; 
you, if If any means it should be in my power. ' 
Your own interest with ('sesar, together with tlie ; 
natural gcnero.sity of his temper, will render it ; 
extremely easy for you to obtain any honourable 
conditions you shall demand ; and 1 am persuaded . 
that my solicitations will have no inconsiderable i 
weight for tliis purpose. 

I rely upon your honour and your humanity to 
take care that this messenger may safely return to • 
me with your answer. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Terentiu'. 

I AM informed, by She letters of my friends, as 
well as by other accounts, that you have bad a 
„ sudden attack of a fever. I entreat you, 
A. u. /<) . tjiprefore, to em]>loy the utmost care in 
re-establisliing your health. 

The early notice you gave me of Cresar’s letter 
was extremely agreeable to me; and let me desire 
you would .send roe the same expeditious intelli¬ 
gence, if anything should hereafter occur that 
concerns me to know. Once more 1 conjure you 
to take care of your health. Farewell. 

.lime the Sd. 

g This country was divided by the Homans into tlie 
Nearer and the Farther Spain; tliat port wiiich lay near 
the I'yroiiecB and the river Ibro being comprehonded under 
the former aiixiellation, and all beyond that river, under 
the latter. 

1* It is probable that some (dightsiieccss which Cresar had 
obtained before Dyrraebium, had lieen greatly magnified 
at Home: for Pomiiey was so far from being in the situa¬ 
tion which DoIabeUa here represents him, that Ciesar found 
himself obliged to abandon tlio siege of tills city, and to 
retire into Thessaly.—^llio, xii. p. 177. 

I “ This letter was written by Clecro, In the camp at 
Dyrrachium: for there is one extant to Aiticiis later than 
this, and dated from the camp. Ad Att. xi. IB.”—Iloss. 





TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER XXL 

To the eameK 

I ENTESAT you to take all proper measures for 
the recovery of your health. Let me request, 
A o 704 y*>** would provide whatever 

may be necessary in the present con¬ 
juncture, and that you would send me frequent 
accounts how every^ing goes on. FarewelL 


taken a st^, 1 Cmt, which may be attended with 
great ditficulties*. Let me, dien, entreat your 
utmost assistance; though I must confess, at the 
same time, tiiat 1 know not wherein it can avail 
me. 

I would by no means have yott think of coming 
hither; for the journey is both long and dangerous, 
and I do not see in what manner you could be of 
any service. Farewell. 

Brundisiuni, Nov. the Sth. 


LETTER XXII. 

To the same. 

I HAVE seldom an opportunity of writing, and 
scarce anything to say that T choose to trust in a 
A II '■04 1 find, by your last, that you 

■ ■' ■ cannot meet with a purchaser for any of 
our farms. I beg, therefore, you would consider 
of some other method of raising money, in order 
to satisfy that person who, you are sensible, 1 am 
very desirous should he paid'*. 

I am by no means siirjirised that you should , 
have received the thanks of our friend, us I dare 
say she had great reason to acknowledge your i 
kindness. | 

If Pollex' is not yet set out. 1 desire you would 
exercise your authority, and force the loiterer to 
depart immediately. Farewell. 

.Tilly the l.'itli. 


LETTER XXTII. 

7'o thr .same. 

M AY the joy you express at my safe arrival in 
Italy'" be never interrupted ! I!ut my mind was 
A I' "lU nnieh discomposed by those atrocious 
■ • injuries I had received", that 1 have 


j Tliis letter was prolnilily written sunn after the forego- 
iiig. anil friiiu the same place. 

t Tills letter, as welt as tlie two former, was written 
wliilo t'iei'ro was with I'oiniiey in (ireeee. Tile husitiess 
at wliieli he so oliseurely hints, has been tlioiiKlit to relate 
to the imyiiieiit of part of Tiillia's ]Hirtioii to Jlolabella. 
Hnt it seems eviilent from the 4th epistle of the 11th hoolc 
to Attieiis, that t'ieero ivas not at this time einiii' to any 
resiiliitioii eonei'riiing tlie seeoml payment of his ilaiiithter'K 
porii ui ; for. in a postserijit. ho desiri's the sentiments of 
Attieiih upon tliat siihji'et. Ite«i>eiisione altera (says he) 
oro teomiii eiira eonsiitera rpiiil faeieri<liiiii sit," f Ail Att. 
xi, 4.j Now tliat this lettiT to Attieiis was wi'ilten about 
the same time, ivith tlie present to Torontiii, iipiiciirsfroiii 
henec, that Cieero iilainly refers in it to the same eiiistlu 
to wliieli this before us is an answer. “ Ihx pro.xliiii.s eog- 
novi iiraiflia non venisse;" [Ad Att. iliid.J wliieli tallies 
with wliat lie says in the letter under i^Aaniiiiatiiin ;—“ ex 
tills literis. ipias jiroxime aceepi,(«>gnovi pra'iiiinn nulhim 
venire potiiisseiiid iiroves that the date of ctieli must 
have Ih'I'ii nearly, if not cxaetly, coineident. l-'or these 
reasons, it soonis neei-.ssiiry to look out for another inter¬ 
pretation of tiic presc'iit passaife ; mill, fmiu the cautious 
olreumstaneo of tlie name fs'iiiR: suppressed, it may bo 
siispeeted that t'lvsar is the persiin meant. It is certain, 
at b list, that dleeixi owed bim a sum of money ; eoncem- 
Ing whieh. be cxpiesses some nneusiiicss to Attieus. upon 
the breaking out of the civil war; as ho could not, imleod, 
contimio in t'lesur’s dobt with any lionoiir, after ho liiwl 
joined the party against him.—Ad Att. vii. ;i. 

1 ft apjioars, by a letter to Attieiis, that this person 
acted ns a sort of steward in Cileero’s family.—Ad Att. 
xiii. 47. 


LETTER XXiy, 

To the same. 

The ill state of health into which Tullia is fallen, 
i.s a very severe addition to the many and great 
, disquietudes that afflict my mind f. But 
' ■ I need say nothing farther upon this 

Afti'v t!ie battle of l^haraalia, < 'iooro would not engage 
JiiiTiHclf any fartlii^r with the INimpcuui party; hut, having 
ondenvouivd to iiiako iiis peaee with t’«*sar by the media- 
tion f»f Dohihelia. he .sceiiiKto havereeoiveil iio<itherari.«\ver 
tJi.'iu an fmier to return firiiMedhitely into Italy. And this 
he oeeordinijly ditl a few da3'K before the ilate of the premmt 
l<*tt.er. -Ad Att. xi. 7* ^ 

t’icero, wlio was sonn'what imlfsjwiHcd and mueh out 
of huniour, did not attend i’oinpey wlion ho marohed from 
liyrrachiiftn in order to follow Ta'sar. f'ato wa.s likewise 
It'ft behind, with fifteen eoluirts, hi cMiiidiiet the hasigaRe: 
blit upon the now's of INiiupey's defeat in the plains of 
Hliarsaliii, he ])r<*s.si'd < 'i<‘ero to take upon himself tiie eom- 
inarid of tiiosc troops, as being of superior rank in tho 
republi<L Ctc'cro. who liad all iilorig deolined nccc'pting 
any commission in r<im])ey‘s army, w'as n<it disposed, it 
may well be hna^tfin(*d. to 1 m* more active agaiiiKt (’fosar, 
wiicii tin* latter had Just obtained a in<mt signal victory. 
AccordinjfJy, In* ahsidntely refused this 4iffer which f^ato 
iiiadi*; dc'clariiig, at tlic same time, iiis resolution of with- 
drawing from the ooiniiioii cause. Tliis exnHperiited<the 
yomn; Pompey and Ins friends to sueli a degroo, that they 
would have killed ('ieero upon the spot, if t'ato had not 
gc'iierously iiiterpt>si*4i, and ooiuUieted him safelj'out of the 
camp. Jt is pmhably to this outrage that he here alludes. 
—Ad Att xi. 4; Pint, in Vit. f’ieer. 

Jt Jias biH‘n obsc*rved, that Cieero scarce ever executed 
an im))ortant resolntimi of which he did n<it immediately 
rejMint. This, nt least, was tlie situation of his mind in 
tlio pn'seiit instance; and he w’as no stKiner arrived in 
Italy, than he began to condemn himself for having too 
hastily determined upon that measure. Tho letters wliich 
he wrrotc to Attieus at this period, and which comprise 
almost the 11th book of those epistles, contain little else 
than so many proofs of thi.s assertion. Cieero imagined, 
after th(‘ deeisive action tliat had lately happened in the 
plains of Phursalia, that the chiefs of tlie INmipciun jairty 
Would instautiy sue for peace. Jhit Cwsar, instead of 
directly j»ursuinghisviet<»ry, suirered himself to be diverted 
by u war aItogethc*r fort'ign to his jiiirpose, and in which 
tlie ehanns of fleopatra. pi'rhaps, carried him farther than 
be at first iritendtsl. Tins gave the INimpeians u^n oppor- 
tiuiity of eolleeting their scattered forees, and of fonuing 
a verj'coiisiiU'rable army in Africa. As this eireumstanee 
w'iis utterly unexpected by Cieero, it occasioned him Infi¬ 
nite <lisiiuietude, and produooci those reproaches whieh ho 
is perpetually throwing out upon himself in the letters 
ahoviMuentioned to Attieus. For, if the republican party 
should, after all, have returned triuniphaut into Italy, he 
know he should bo treated as one who had merited their 
utmost resentment. 

This and the following letters in this book to Tercntfa 
wci'e wTitton during the interval of Cicero's arrival at 
iJrtindisiuui, and Cnstvr's return into Italy> which contuiiiH 
a jHsriod of about eleven months. 

V The anxiety whieh (Aero laboured under, at this 
juncture, wtus undoubtedly severe, liesldcs tho uneasiness , 
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^bject, as I am sure her welfare is no less a part 
of your tender concern than it is of mine._ 

I agree both with you and her in thinking it 
proper that I should advance nearer to Homes; 
and I should have done so before now, if I had not 
been prevented by several difficulties which 1 am 
not yet able to remove. But I am in expectation 
I of a letter from Attieus, with hU sentiments upon 
I this subject; and I beg you would forward it to 
I me by the earliest oi)portuni*-y. Far<”»'<’ll. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the same. 

In addition to my other misfortunes, I have 
now to lament the illness both of Dolabella and 
Tullia. The whole frame of iny mind is, 
^ ■ indtu'd, so utterly discomposed, that I 
know not what to resolve, or how to act, iu any of 
my affairs. I can only conjure you to take care 
of yourself and of Tullia. Farewell. 


BETTER XXVI. 

To the same. 

If anything occurred worth communicating to 
you, my letters would be more frcipient and much 
longer. Rut 1 need not tell you the silu- 
A. u. 70 . jjf my affairs ; and fis to the effect 

they have ujion my mind, I leave it to Lejita and 
Trebatius to inform you. 1 have only to add my 
entreaties that you would take care of your own 
and Tullia’s health. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVII. 

To Tiiiiix’', 

There is none of your friends less capable than 
I am to offer consolation to you under your present 
affliction,—as the,share I take in your 
a. «. 7>w. renders me greatly in need of the 

same good office myself. However, as my gritd’ 
does not rise to the same extreme degree as yours, 
I should not think I discharged the duty which 
my connexion and friendship with you require if f 
remained altogether silent at a time when you are 
thus overwhelmed with sorrow. I determined, 

mrntiiined in the Iu.st remark, lie waH, likcwiHO, under 
groat dljiijuietudc from tlic iiniMTtuinty of the dispoM’lion 
in wliich Tasar stood towards him. A*rul, to add yet more 
to the diKioni])(isurt‘of hiH mind, it wuk at this time Diat 
he received the cruel UHiige from liis brother, of which an 
ocxiiunt has Imhhi given iu rrm. t>, p. 45*i. Jlc had still 
greater mi.sfortuneH of a domestic kind to incrcnHC the 
weight (»f Jiis wirniwfii, wiiu h will be pointed out aa they 
shall occasionally offer tliciimelvcs in the remaiuiug letters 
to Tcrentiiu 

<1 Cicero was still at BmndiHhim, from which place all 
the following letters iu this book to Terentia, except the 
last, seem to have been written. 

f It is altogether uncertain who the person is to ■whom 
this letter is addresiscd; perhaps the siuno to whom the 
Kith of the third book is written. [Sihj rcm. «, p. 

The precise <hitc, likewise, is extremely doubtful: how¬ 
ever, the opinion of Dransfold is hero followed, who, in 
his edition of these ejdstlcs, hm placed it under the present 
year. * 

• Of his son. I 


therefore, to suggest a few reflections to you which 
may alleviate, at least, if not entirely remove, the 
anguish of your heart. 

There is no maxim of consolation more common, 
yet at the same time there is none which deserves 
to be more frequently in our thoughts, than that we 
ought to remember, “ We are men,”—that is, 
creatures who are bom to be exposed to calamities 
of every kind ; and, tliereforc, ‘‘ that it becomes 
ns to .submit to the conditions by which we hold 
our existence, without being too mucli dejected by 
accidents which no prudence can prevent.” In a 
word, that we should learn, by “ reflecting on the 
misfortunes which have attended others, that there 
is nothing singular in those which befal ourselves.” 
But neither these, nor otlier arguments to the same 
purpose which are inculcated in the writings of the 
philosoplicrs, seem to have so strong a claim to 
success us those which may be drawn from the 
present unhappy situation of public affairs, and 
that endless series of mi.sfurluues which is rising 
upon our country. They are such, indeed, that 
one cannot but account those to be most fortunate 
who never knew what it was to be a parent; and 
as to those persons who are deprived of their 
children in these times of goneral anarchy and mis¬ 
rule, they have much less reason to regret their loss 
tliaii if it had happened in a more flourishing period 
of the commonwealth, or while yet the republic 
had any existence. If your tears flow, imleed, 
from this accident, merely ns it afl’eets your own 
personal hapi>iness, it may he difficult perhaps en- 
I tirely to restrain them. Rut if your sorrow takes its 
rise from a more enlarged and benevolent jirineiple, 
if tt he for the sake of the dead themselves that 
you lament, it may htt an easier task to assuage 
your grief. I shall not here insist uj)On an argu¬ 
ment which I have frequently heard maintained in 
conversations, as well us often read, likewise, in 
treatises that have been written ttpon this subject. 
“ Death,” say those ]>hilosopliers, “ euunot he 
considered as an evil; heeausc, if any eoiiseiousness 
I remains after on." dissolution, it is rather an entrance 
into immortality t'laii an extinction of life ; and if 
none remains, then, can be no misery where there 
is no sensibility*.” Kot to insist, 1 say, upon any 
reasonings of this nature, let me remind yon of an 
argument wliieh 1 c;an urge with much more confi¬ 
dence. He who has made his exit from a scene 
where such dreadful confusion prevails, and where 

* Tlie niftioii of a fiitiiri; state of posHirfi ntniiNliiitent, 
Hcrnis tf) Imve lieoii rojeeleU liy t.Iie ancient j>liil<is(i|iliurs in 
general, both liy lliost? wiin niaintuiiic'd the eternal, anil 
tliose wlio only helil the teiiiporary iliirntion of the soul 
after death. Thus <’i<*ero and Seneca, though of ditferent 
sects, yet agree iu treating the fears of this sort as iiierciy 
a isietieal delusion; L'l'iiseul. Irisput. I. 21, ;gi; Heiiei-. 
Cousolat. ad Mare. !!(.] and even Sicrates liinisidf aftixes 
no otliur penalty to tile most atrocious deviations fiauu 
moral rec titude, tlian tlmt of a simple exolusioii from tile 
nimisions of tlio gods. This sliows liow impotent tile 
purest systems of tlio la-st philosopliers must have bc-eu 
for tiu! moral govermneiit of maiiUiiid, since tliey thus 
dropped one of tlie most powerful of all sanctions for that 
purimse, the terrors of an actual clinstisomcnt. The eoin- 
panitive number of tliose is intiiiitely small, wliose conduct 
does not give reason to siisjieet that tliey would bo willing 
to exchange spiritual joys in reversion; for the full gratifi¬ 
cation of an imiHirtumite appetito iir present; and the 
interest of virtue can alone lie siiillelcntly guanied by the 
divine assurance of inteusi: punishment os well us ef com¬ 
plete hajtpiness hereafter. 
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BO many approaching calamities are in prospect, 
cannot possibly, it should seem, be a loser by the 
exchange. Let me ask, not only where honour, 
•virtue and probity, where true philosophy and the 
useful arts, can now fly for refuge, but where even 
our liberties and our lives can be secure ? For my 
own part, I have never once heard of the death of 
any youth during all this last sad year, whom I have 
I not considered as kindly delivered by the immortal 
I gods froTO the miseries of these wretched times. 
If, therefore, you can be persuaded to tliink tliat 
their condition is by no means unhappy whose loss 
I you so tenderly deplore, it must uodo»djtedly prove 
i a very considerable abatement of your present 
‘ affliction ; for it will then entirely arise from what 
, you feel upon your own account, and have tio re¬ 
lation to the persons whose death you regret. Now 
! it would ill agree with those wise and generous 
maxims which have ever inspired your breast, to be 
I too sensible of inisiortunes which terminate in your 
I own person, ami affect not the hajipiness of those 
i you love. You have upon all oectasions, both 
public and private, shown yourself animated with 
the firmest fortitude; and it becomes you to act 
up to the character you have, thus justly acquired. 
Time necessarily wears out the deepest impressions 
of sorrow ; and the weakest mother that ever lost 
; a child has found some jieriod to her grief. Hut 
WD should wisely anlieii)ate that efleet which a 
certain revolutitm of days will undoubtedly produce, 
and not wait for a remedy from time which we may 
much s<H)ner vet^eive from reason. 

If what 1 have said can anything avail in lessening 
! the weight of your affliction, 1 shall have oht^ned 
, my wish; if not, I shall at least have discharged 
th(! duties of that lVicudshi}> and affimlion whiidi, 
believe me, I cv(!r have preserved, and ever shall 
preserve towards you. Farewell. 

i - _ 

LETTER XXVIII. 

To Termtia. 

' My affairs are at present in such a situation, that 
' I have no reason to expect a letter on your part, 
i , and have nothing to communicate to you 
; ‘ on mine. Y'et I know not how it is, I 

’ can no more forbear flattering myself that I may 
i hear from you, than I can refrain from writing to 
i you whenever I meet witli a^eonveyance. 

I Volumnia ought to have shown herself more 
zealous for your interest; and in the jiarticular 
; instance you nnmtion, she might have acted with 
greater care and caution. Tliis, liowever, is but a 
slight grievance amongst others which 1 far more 
severely fi^el and lanjent. They have, the effect 
upon me, indeed, whicli those persons undoubtedly 
wished", who compelled me into measures utterly 
opposite to my own sentiments. Farewell. 

Dvoeinher llm ."1st. 

" Tlie commentators aro divided in tlicir opinions eon- 
oerniug the persons to whom Cicero hero alludes, as they 
I are likewise as to the year when this lotto was written. 
There are two periods, indeed, of Cicero’s life, with which 
this epistle will equally wineide: tlio time wlien he was in 
banislimcnt, and the time when ho returned into Italy, 
uftor tlie defeat of Ponitioy. Tlie opinion, however, of 
Vietorliishasbcenfoliowod, in placioR tliis letter under 
the present year; who supposes, not without probability, 
that the persons here meant aro the same of whom Cicero 
ooniplains in the 2:kl letter of tliis book. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Acilim, Proconsvl'. 

Luciu^ Manlius Sosia was formerly a citizen 
of Catina"'; but having afterwards obtained the 
A. II 7i)C Naples, he is at present one 

of the members of their council. He is 
likewise a citizen of Rome ; having been admitted 
to that privilege with the rest of the Neapolitans, 
in consequence of the general grant which was 
made for that purpose to our allies and the inhabit¬ 
ants of Latium. He has lately succeeded to an 
estate, at Catina by the death of his brother, and is 
now ill actual possession. But though I do not 
imagine that his right is likely to be controverted ; 
yet, as be has other affairs of consequence in Sicily, 
I recommend his concerns of every kind in that 
island to your protection. But I particularly re¬ 
commend himself to you as a most worthy man ; 
as one with whom 1 am intimately connected ; and 
us a person who excels in those sciences I princi¬ 
pally admire. Whether, therefore, he shall think 
projter to return into Sicily or not, I desire you 
would consider him as my very particular friend, 
and that you would treat him in such a manner as 
to convince him that this letter proved greatly to 
his advantage. Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER XXX. 

7o Tcrcnlia. 

TuLLt A arrived here* on the 12th of this months. 
It extremely affected me to see a woman of her 
A 0 700 **'''S''l'*r and amiable virtues reduced (and 
reduced too by ray own negligence) to a 
situation far other than is agreeable to her rank and 
filial jiiety'. 

I have .some thoughts of sending my son, accom- 

'' Jli* wii.s g<iv<*riior of .Sk-ily ; whi(*]i ih nil thnt ih known 
of ills history. 'Die liibgrifius mid lU’Ciirato I'ighfus plac'efi 
his administmtioTi (.>f that istniid under the i>ro9lnt year; 
mul TMr. Uohs fls.sit?nH a very good reayon for bcinK <»f the 
same opinion. For it appears (u» that pentleman ohscrvcB) 
that (’ieero’s correKpondenee with A<'iUnii» was euiTied on 
wiuTi tlie latter was ])ror*oji.siil of »Sicjly, and tiiiring the 
tunc that C-a*.sar had the stipivnui authority. Tt is prohur 
ble, therefore, that these letters were written in the )>rcbent 
year; heeau.si*. in all the others that fall within that iHjriod, 
the persons who severally presided in Sieily are known lo 
have iK'cii iVisthiiniiuH Albinns, Aulns Allienus, and Titus 
Fursanius| S<5e Mr. lloss’s Ueinarks on the Epist. Fuinil. 
vol. ii. p. r»h3. 

w A maritiiiio city in Sicily, now called Catania. It con¬ 
tinued to he a town of eoiiaiderahlt^ioto, till the eruptions 

Tnoiuit jlCtna in and 10J)3, which ulinost entirely 
laid it in ruins. 

« linindisiuin, where Cicero was still waiting for Caesar’s 
arrival from I-Ogypt. 

7 June. 

* Dolahella was greatly embarrassed in his affairs; and 
it seems by this passage as if ho had not allowed TiiUia a 
inaintcnaoco, during his absence abroad, sufKcient to sup¬ 
port her rank and dignity. The negligence with which 
Cicero reproaches himself, probably relates to his not hav¬ 
ing secured a proper settlement on bis daughter, whrn he 
made the second payment of her fortune to l>o)abclla. 
For in a letter written to Atticus about this time, he ex- 
prostdy condemns himself having netted imprudently in 
that affair. In ji^isiunc socunda (says he) coici fuinius.** 
—Ad Att xi. 19« 
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panied by Sallustius, with a letter to Ceesar' ; and 
if I should execute this desigfo, I will let yon know 
wheu he sets out. 1 u the mean time, be careful of 
your health, I conjure you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXI. 

To the same. 

I HAD determined,agreeablytowhatlmentioned 
in my former, to send my son to meet Ciesar on 
A u 706 return to Italy; but I have since 
altered my resolution, as I hear no news 
of his arrival. For the rest I refer you to Sicca, 
who will inform yon what measures 1 think neces¬ 
sary to be taken ; though I must add, that nothing 
new has occurred since 1 wrote last. Tullia is still 
with me.—Adieu, and take all possible care of your 
health. 

June the 20th. 


LETTER XXXII. 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

I Caths Flavu.'S, an illustrious Roman knight, 
I of an honourable family, is one with whom I live 
A e 7oa great intimacy ; he w’as a very particu¬ 
lar friend likewise of my son-in-law I’iso. 
Both he and his brother Lucius show me the 
I strongest instances of their regard. 1 .sliall receive 
it, therefore, as an honour done to myself, if you 
will treat Gains with all the marks of favour and 
distinction that shall be consistent with your cha¬ 
racter and dignity; and be assured you cannot, in 
; any arlitde, more tiffeetually oblige me, than by 
' complying with this n-quest. I will add, that the 
rank which he hears in the world, the credit in 
which he stands with thos5 of his own ordtx, 
together with his polite and grateful dis])osition, 
will afford you reason to be extremely well satisfied 
j with the good otKces you shall confer upon him. 

' When Lsay this, believe me. I am not prompted 
' bg anyipt.eru.sted motives, but speak the sincere 
dictates of truth and friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIIl. 

To Terentia. 

I WROTE to Atticus (somewhat later indeed than 
I ought) concerning the aft'air you mention. When 
you talk to him ujion that head, he will 
A. c. 7 1 . of my inclinations ; and I need 

not be more ex]>licife here, after having written so 
fully to, him''. Let me know as soon as possible 
what steps arc taken in that business ; and acquaint 
me at the same time with everything else which 
concerns me. 1 have only to add my request, 
that you Would be careful of your health. Farewell. 

July tile 9th. 

« In order to suiijilieatc Ca-sKo ’s pardon, for having en¬ 
gaged against him on the side of Pompoy. 

1> Mr. lloss supposes that the letter to \\ hich Cicero refers 
is tho 19th of the lltli book to Attieus. If this conjecture 
iM) right, (ns It is highly probable,) tho business hinted at 
concerned the making of Toruntin's will, and also the 
raising of money towards the Hiijiport of Tullia, by tho sale 
of some plate and furniture.—^Ad Att. xi. 19, 20. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

• To the same. 

In answer to what you object concerning the 
divorce I mentioned in my last^, I can only say, 
A u 706 ^ P‘’rf‘f®tly ignorant what power 

Dolabella may at this time possess, or 
what ferments there may lie among the populace"*. 
However, if you think there is anything to be 
apprehended from his resentment, let the matter 
rest; and perhaps the first proposal may come 
fi'om himself"'. Nevertheless, I leave you to act 
as you shall judge proper; not doubting that you 
will take such measures in this most unfortunate 
affaires shall appear to be attended with the fewest 
unhappy consequences. Tarewell. 

July the lOth. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

Marcus and Cains Clodius, together with 
Archagatlius and Philo, all of them inhabit,-uits of I 
A II 7(Mi fhe noble and elegant city of Halesa, are | 
[icrsoiis with whom I am united by every ' 
tie of friendship and hospitality. But 1 am afraid 
if 1 rccoriirneiid so many al once-to your particular | 
favour, you will he apt to guspect that I write 
merely from some motive of an interested kind ; 
tliough, indeed, both myself and my friends liave 
reason to be abundantly satisfied with the regard 
you always pay to my letters of this nature. Let 
me assure you, then, that both Arehagathus and 
Philo, as also the whole family of the Clodii, have, , 
by a long series of affectionate offices, a right to | 
my best assistance. 1 very earnestly entreat yon, 
therefore, as an obligation that will be highly 
agreeable to me, (hat you would promote their 
interest upon all occasions, as far as the honour 

and dignity of your character shall iierrait_ 

Farewell. 

1 lletwcen Tullia and lliilahelln. The occasion of this 
diviiree is so darkly liintod at in tile letters to Atticus, 
tli.at it is altogetlier inipossitile to penetrate into the rea¬ 
sons that produced it; one. however, seems to liavc arisen 
from an intrigue tliat was carrying on between Dolahella 
and Metelliu Tliis indy was wife to Lentiilus .Siiintlier (to 
wiioni several letters in tfie first and second hofik of this 
collection are addressed), and is supposed to bo tile same 
person whom Horace mentions to have had a conmiercc 
of gallantry witii the son of tho eeleiiratcd tragedian 
ACsopiis.—See rr?p, y.p. .'158 ; Ad Att. xi. 2(1. 

■< Dolahella was at this time triliime of the people, and 
emiiloyiiig the power and credit with which lie was 
invested by tliat oflico to the most sislitious pui'iioses. 
Among otlicr attempts, ho endeavoured to proenro a law 
f(ir tiic general cimeoiling of all debts, and likewise to 
oliiigc tlie proprietors of houses in Home to remit one 
year's rent to-their respective tenants. Tho disturbances 
ran so high, that the senate was under a necessity of suffer¬ 
ing Antony to ciitor Home with a body of troops, and no 
less than eight hundred eitixens lost their lives upon this 
oecasinn. Tint nothing pnived effectual for quieting those 
commotions, till it was known that Ciesar, after having 
finished the war in Kgypt, W'as actually uiion his return 
into Italy,—I’liit. inVit. Anton.; Dio, xlii. Liv. Rpit. 11.3. 

1 Tho passage in the original is extremely corrupt. Tho 
translator has adopted the reading pm[>osed by Mr. Ross: 

—“sod si metueudusifutusost; quiesce; turn ubillofnr- 
taase naseetur." 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

To Cassius. 

It was the hope that peace would be restored to 
our country, and the abhorrence of s])illing the 
blood of our fellow-citizens, that equally 
A. II. 7 ■ imiuced both you and myself to decline 
an obstinate perseverance in the civil war*^. But 
though the.se sentiments were common to us both, 
yet, as I am considered as having been the first to 
inspire you with them, it is more my part, perhaps, 

I to render you satisfied with having adopted them, 
than it is yours to perform the same friendly office 
: towards me. But, to say the truth, (and it is a 
■ circumstance upon which I freijuently reflect,) we 
I mutually convinced each other in the free coiiver- 
I' sations we held upon this subject, that a single 
battle, if it should not wholly determine our cause, 

; ought to be the limits, however, of our jiarticular 
\ opposition. And these sentiments have never 
\ seriously been condemned by any but by those 
, alone who think it more eligible that our constitu- 
; tion should be totally destroyed, than in any degree 
impaired. But my opinion was far otherwise : 
for I had no views to gratify by its extinction, and 
: had much to hojie from its remains. As to the 
consequences which have since ensued, they lay 
j far beyond the reach of human discernment ; and 
i the wonder is, not so much how they escaped our 
I penetration, as how it was possible they should have 
' happened. 1 must confess my own opinion always 
I was, that the battle of I’har.salia would be decisive ; 

: and 1 imagined that the victors would act with a 
1 regard to the common preservation of all, and the 
: vanquished to their i.wn. But both the one and 
' the other, 1 was well aware, dejie.nded on the 
expedition with which the conquerors should ]>urgue 
their success. And had they pursued it immedi¬ 
ately, those who have since carried the war into 
Africaif would have experienced (and experienced 
too, if I do not flatter myself, by my intercession) 
the same clemency with which the rest of our 
: party have been treated, who retired into Asia and 
Achaia. But the critical ojipnrtunity (that season 
' so important in all transactions, and especially in a 
I civil war) was unhajipily lost; and a whole year 
I intervening, it raised the spirits of some of our 
I party to hope they might recover the victory, and 
rendered others so desperate ns not to dread the 
reverse. Fortune, however, must be answerable 
for the whole train of evils which this delay has 
, produced. For who would have imagined either 

^ t (Vsar, after the Iiattic of Jiharsalia, erosscil the IJellisi- 
pont in pursuit of I’ompey. Cusuiiis, wlJo was at the same 
time wiling ,iii tliose straits svith a very considorahlc 
fleet, luiglit witli R.'cat c.asc have destroyed him, as (iiesar 
was in no condition to have resisted so powerful an arniii- 
mont. lint Cassius clmsc' to act a most unworthy and 
trcaclieroiis part, by deserting with his whole fleet to the 
conqueror. Rome of tlie historians account for this con- 
iliu t by assuring us tiiat ho was struck witli a kmd of 
]>nnic at tlio amazing fortune of f!a-sar, which rendered 
him incapable o^ aiaking any farther resistance. Whereas 
itappeors, by the present lellnr, to have been in csuiseqiience 
of a very extraordinary resolution lie had fonned in concert 
with Cicero, of resting tlio cause of liliurty—for so they 
called it—upon a single engagement.—Buut. inVit. Jiil. 
Cms. (s'i. Appian. l>o llieU. Civ. 4(13. 
a See rent. ", p. 461. 


that the Alexandrine war could have been drawn j 
out to 80 great a length, or that the paltry Phnr- 
naces, could have struck such a terror throughout | 
Asia'' ? I 

But though we both acted by the same measures, ; 
our present situations, however, are extremely j 
different. The scheme which you thought proper | 
to execute, has given you admission into Cwsar’s ■ 
councils, and opened a prospect to you of his future i 
purposes ; an advantage, most certainly, that must . 
spare you all the uneasiness which attends a state 
of doubt and suspense. Whereas, for myself, as j 
I imagined that Ciesar would immediately after the I 
battle of Fharsalia have rctnoicd into Italy, I 
hastened hither in order to encourage and improve 
that pacific disposition which he had discovered by 
his generosity to so many of his illustrious enemies; 
by which means I have ever since been separated 
from him by an immense distance. Here, in truth, 

I sit the sad witness oftho.se complaints* that are 
poured forth in Home, and throughout all Italy : 
complaints which both you and I, according to our 
respective powers, might contribute somewhat to 
remove, if Cscsar were present to support us. 

I entreat you, then, to communicate to me, 
agreeably to your wonted friendship, all that you 
observe and think concerning the present state of 
affairs ; in a word, that you would inform me what 
we are to expect, and how you would advise me to i 
act. Be assured, I shall lay great stress upon your 
sentiments ; and had I wisely followed those you 
gave me in your first letter from LuceriaJ, 1 might, 
without difficulty, have still preserved my dignities, i 
Farewell. • 


** Hhiirnjiecs was son of ttie famous Atithridates, king 
of l*otitiis. [Kwi rrm. 1 ,/>. 333.'] Tliis young prince, taking j 
ailvantago of (’ipsar’s being ongagod in the Alcxandtino i 
war, in.ide an inoiirKion into (laiqiadocia anil the Ijcsser i 
Armenia, the doniiniims of Doiotariis, a tributary king | 
to the Itoiiians. JloniitiiiH Calviniis, whom Ca‘.s:ir Jowl I 
appointed to eoniinand in Asia ajid the neiglibouring jiro- ' 
viiioes, having received notice of tills inva-ion, inarched 
immediately to thisissistancoof lieiotariis. The two armies 
came loan engagement, in which Pharmwes hudt^ snpo- 
I'iorlty. Catviiius, at tlu' same time, tii'ing eallod wivay li>; 
t'srsar, will) liad oeension for tiioso trisips to oomplete the 
eonquest of Alexandria, Pliarnaecs toidt that opportunity i 
of enti'i'ing JiontiiK, wliieh ho sidzed a.s ins lienslitary j 
domiuion.s, mid wliero lie eomniitted great eriiolties and ■ 
devastation. 'J'his letter Keems to Iiavo bism written soon 
after tho transnetion above related, mid jirobably while 
Piesar himself was on the mareli in order to eliastiHo tho 
iiisolenee of I'hamacos. It w.as in giving an aeeount of 
this ex;>islition that dirsar made use of that cclobrated 
e.X|)rcssiun in a letter to one of his friends. Vent, vitli. fiei. 

—llirt. lie Hell. Alexand. 31 ; Pint, in Vit. Ca'sar. 

' f'le.sar, after the battle of Pharsalia. sent M.ark Antony 
into Italy, ashis roaster of the liorw :an ottiee, in the nhsoneo 
of the dictator, of supreme authority in the coinmon- 
woalth: but Antony abused tho power with which ho was 
tlins invcsti'd, and taking advantage of the disturbances 
mentioned in rent, d, p. 4 K 4 , turnoil them to his private 
]iurposes, by enriching himself with the spoils of his fellow 
citizens. This seems to have boon the oeension of thoso i 
general complaints to which Cieoro here alludes.—ITut. in | 
Vit Anton.; Cio. Phil. ii. 24, 2.1. | 

J Now called Lueern, a city of Ttaly, situated in the ij 
Capitinata, a part of the ancient Apulia. { 


H Tl 
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LETTER XXiviI. 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

There is no man of the same rank as Otacilius 
Naso, witli whom I more intimately converse ; as, 
indeed, the polite and Virtuous cast of his 
*. V. 7 <K,. renders my daily intercourse with 

him extremely pleasing to me. ' After having thus 
ac({uainted you with the terms upon which we live 
together, I need add nothing further torccommeii<l 
him to your good opinion. He* has some affairs in 
your |)rovince which he has entrusted to tlie ma¬ 
nagement of his f^edmen Ililarus, Atiligonus, and 
Deinostratns: th"e, therefore, tb||l!ther with all 
the concerns of Naso, J beseech you to receive 
under your protection. I ask tjiiswjth the same 
warmth as if 1 were personally interested ; and be 
assured, I shall think myself highly obliged if I 
should find that this letter, shall have'^ had great 
weight with you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVIM. 

To Tcrcntia. 

1 HAVE not yet heard any news either of Caisar’s 
arrival, or of his letter which Philotimus, T was 
A u 70 B Ittformed, had in charge to deliver to me. 

But be assured, you shall immediately 
receive the first certain intelligenc;e 1 shall be able 
to send you. Take care of your health. Adieu. 

August the 11th. 


respect; as, indeed, I have found him to be worthy 
of that illustrious ancestry from which he descends. 
For this reason, I very strenuously recommend 
both himself and his family to your good offices, 
and entreat you to let him see that my recommen¬ 
dation has proved much to bis honour and advan¬ 
tage. Farewell. 


LETTER XLI. 

To Terenlia. 

I AM in daily expectation of my couriers, whose 
return will, perhaps, render me less doubtful what 
I , - c course to pursue". As soon as they shall 
A. t>. , 0 .. j will give you immediate notice. 

Meanwhile be careful of your health. Farewell. 
September the 1st. 


j LETTER XLIl. 

To the same. 

1 rtiRposE to be at my Tusculan villa about the 
7th or 8 th of this month". T beg that everything 
I ^ v "OC ititty be ready for my reception, as 1 shall, 
; ' ‘ ' perhaps, bring several frietids with me ; 

j and I may probably, too, continue there some tinic. 

! If a vase is wanting in the bath, let it be supi)lied 
I with one : and 1 desire you would, likewise, provide 
j whatever else may be neee.ssary for the health and 
I entertainment of my guests. Farewell. 

Vcnubial', October the 1st. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

7’o the same. 

I HAVE at last received a letter from Caesar, and 
written in no unfavourable terms'*. It is now said 
A u 70(1 *** Italy much sooner than 

was expected. I have not yet resolved 
whether to wait for him here, or to meet him on 
his way ; but, as s<ion as I shall have determined 
that point, I will let you know. 

I beg you would immediately send back this 
messenger; and let’me conjure you, at the same 
time, to take all possible care of your health. 
Farewell. 

August the 12th. 


LETTER XL. 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

I HAVE been an old and hereditary guest'at the 
house of Lyso, of Lilybteum'", ever since the time 
A. u. 706. grandfather, and he accordingly dis¬ 

tinguishes me with singular marks of his 

I* Tills letter is not extant; but Cicero inentions the pur¬ 
port of it in one of liis orations, by wiiieli it appears, that 
Cwsar therein assured our autlior, that he would preserve 
to him his former state and dignities.—Pro Ligiu-. a. 

I Cicero was proiiua'stor of Bicily dn the year of Romo 
678, and he afterivards visited that,island in order^to fur¬ 
nish himself with evideneo against Verres, the late gover¬ 
nor, whom he had uinlertaken to impeach for his opprcsslvo 
and cruel administration of tiiat province. It was proba¬ 
bly iifion these occasions that he had been entertained at 
the house of Lyso, aswelliasof several others whom ho 


LETTER XLIII. 

To Acilius, Proconstil. 

Ai'ianits FHiboxENrs is my old Lost. | 
But, besides this connexion, lie is, likewi.se, my 
A ij yis; particular friend ; and it was in eon- 
seriucnee of my good ofliee.s that C'fesar 
admitted him inn the corporation of Novocomum. 

It was upon this oceasioii he assumed the family 
name of his friend Kl.'euus Aviumis, whom 1 believe 
you know to be, likewise, extremely mine. 1 
mention these circumstances as so many proofs 
tliat niy recommendation of I’liiloxenus is not j 
founded ujinn common motives. 1 entreat you, 
then, to receive liiin into the number of your 
friends; to assist him in every instance that shall 
not break in upon your own convenience ; and, in 
a word, to let him see that this letter proved of 
singular service to him. Your compliance with 
this request will be obliging me in tlic most sensible 
manner. Farewell, 

recommends in his letters to Acilius as persons to whom 
he was Indebted for the rites of Iiospitality. 

A sea-port town in Sicily, now callcil Marsala. 

” Whether to wait at Bruiidisium the arrival of Cmsar, 
or to sot out in order to meet Iiim. 

“ “ (’icero continued at Drtindisiiim till Ca^ar arrived in 
Italy, who camp niiieh sooner than was expected, and 
landed at Tarentuiii some time in September. They liad 
an interview witli each other, which ended much to the 
satisfaction of Cicero, who, intending to follow Caesar 
towards Rome, wrote this letter to his wife, to prepare for 
his reception at his Tusculan villa.”— Hobs, Remarks on 
Cio. Epistles. 

V Now called Venosa, a town in the kingdom of Naples, 
situated at the foot of the Apennino mountains. 













TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS 




LETTER XLIV. 

To Trehonius^.- 

I READ your letter, but particularly the treatise 
that attended with great pleasure. It was a 
A n 706 pleasure, nevertheless, not without its 
tdloy; as I could not but regret that you 
should leave us at a time when you had thus in¬ 
flamed my heart, 1 do not say with a stronger 
affection (for that could admit of no increase), but 
with a more ardent desire of enjoying your com¬ 
pany. My single consolation arises from the hope 
that we shall endeavour to alleviate the pain of this 
absence by a mutual exchange of long and frequent 
letters. Whilst I promise this on my part, I 
assure myself of the same on yours ; as indeed you 
have left me no room to doubt how highly I stand 
in your regard. Need I mention those public 
instances I formerly received of your friendship, 
when you showed the world that you considered 
my enemies as your own ; when you stood forth 
my generous advocate in the assemblies of the 
people ; vthen you acted with that sj>irit which the 
consuls ought to h.ave shown, in maintaining the 
cause of liberty, by sup|)orting mine ; and, though 
only a quicstor, yet refused to submit to the supe¬ 
rior autliority of a tribune, whilst your colleague, 
at the same time, meanly yielded to his measures®? 

•Need I mention (what 1 shall always, however, 
most gratt'.fnlly remember) the more, recent instances 
of your regard to me, in 1 he solicitude you e.xpressed 

■I lie was tril)atii- in tlu- year of Itome 6!I6. at which time 
he clistinsuishuii liiiiisi'lf hy being the princiicil promoter 
of thi>s(‘ uncnnstitutional grants tliat were made by the 
people to I'ompev, <!irs!ir, anil ('rassiis, for the onlarRC- 
ment of their power and disaiities. After tlio expiration 
of his trihuniitc. he went into (iaiil, in quality of t'a'siir's 
lieutenant: iiiid on the hreakiny out of the eivil war, he 
was honoured i>y f'jesar witli the<‘oinmand at tlie siege of 
Marseilles, iti tiie y'ear before tiie date of tliis letter, lie 
was electo<l to the oflice of jira-tor, in whieli lie discovered 
{treat opirit and .iudRinout in opposiiiR tlie factious mea¬ 
sures of liis eolleagiie, the turhuleiit t'liliiis, of wliose 
attempts iiiontiou lias been made in n wi. p. tWI. In tlie 
prew’iit year he wasa|ipointcsl pnieensul of .sipain, to wliieJi 
provineeho was tstlier just settinRoiit or actually upon the 
road when tin’s letter xvas written.—Dio. A.xxix. p. ItW ; 
Ciesar He Hell. Civ. i. :Ui; iii. 2 (|; Hii.t. Dc Hell. Afrio. W. 
For a farther account of Trcboivius, .see mil. ", beluw, and 
letter 10, book xii., mii. b. 

r A eollcction of tiieoro's hons niotx. 

• Trelsiniiis was qiiicatnr in tlio ye.ar of Itome 69:i, when 
IiueiusAfriinliis and Uiiintus Metellns Celer werceonsuls. 
it was at tliis time tliat (Uodius (desirous of olitaining 
the tribunate, in order to oppi-css Cicero with tlie weiRlit 
of that jioworfiil magistracy) made Ids first cITort to olitain 
a law for ratifying ids adoiition into a pleiieian family, 
none but plebeians beinR entitled to exercise tliat otfieo. 
The trihiine to whom tfieero here alludes is Ilcrenniiia, 
whom t-'IiHiiiiH had jireviiiled upon to piniiosc this law to 
the people, and whose iiidigoncc and principles qualified 
him for undertaking any work for any man tliat would 
sri VO him his price. Both the consuls were likewise favour- 
4 ^r^ of this law when it was first proposed ; hut Mctcllus, 
when he discovered thefactioiisdesigns which Clodiiishad 
in view, thought proper, aftorwa^s, most strongly to 
oppose it. The colleague of Trohnnius in tiio qiiicstorsliip 
was Quintus Ospcilius Nepoa, of whose particular enmity 
to Cicero an account has been given in retn. i, on letter 
3, of book I., and by Cicero himself in the third letter of 
the same hook.—Ad Att. I. 18, 19 ; Dio, xxxvii. p. S3; 
Pigh. Annal. 693. 



for my safety wl^n I engaged ia. the late war j in j 
the joy you showed when I returned into Italy*; ! 

in your friendly participation of all those cares and | 
disquietudes with which I was at that time op- I 
pressed “ ; and, in a word, in your kind intent of 1 
visiting me at Byundisiumif you had not been 
suddemy ordered into Spain ? To omit, I say, these | 
variovte and inestimable proofs of your friendship, is , 
not the treatise you have now sent me a most con¬ 
spicuous evidence, of the share I- enjoy in your 
heart ? It is so. Indeed, in a double view; and, 
not only as yon are so partial as to be tlie constant, 
and, perhaps, single, admirer of my wit, but as you 
have placed it,, like wise, in so^plvantageous a light 
as to render if, whatever it may he in itself, ex¬ 
tremely agreeable. Tiie truth of it is, your manner, 
of relating my jdettsantries is not less humorous 
than the conceits you celebrate, and half the reader’s 
mirth is exhadsted ere he arrives at my joke. In 
short, if 1 had no ‘ other obligation to you for 
making this collertion than your having suffered 
me to be so long present to your thoughts, 1 should 
be utterly insensible if it were not to impress upon 
me the most affectionate sentiments. When I 
consider, indeed, that nothing but tlic warme.st 
attachment eonld have engaged yon in such a work, 

I cannot suppose any man to have a greater regard 
for himself than you have thus disooyered for me. 

1 wish it may be in my power to make you as 
amjile a return in every other instance, as I most 
certainly do in the affection of my heart; a return j 
with which I trust, however, you will be perfectly 
well satisfied. 

But to return from your performance to yonr , 
very agreeable letter: full as it was. 1 may yet j 
answer it in few words. Let me assure you, then, 
in the first ]dace, that I no more imagined tlie letter 
w'hich I sent to Calvus" would be made public, 
than 1 .suspect that this will; and yon are sensible 
that a letter designed to go no farther than the 
hand to which it is addressed, is written in a very ! 
different manner from one intended for general | 
inspection. But you think, it seems, that I have 
spoken in liigher terms of his abilities than truth 
will justify. It was my real opinion, however, that 
he possessed a great .genius, and, notwithstanding 
that he misapplied it by a wrong choice of that par¬ 
ticular species of eloquence which he adopted, yet 
he certainly discovered great judgment in his exe¬ 
cution. In a word, his couqiositions were marked 
with a vein of uncommon erudition; but they i 
wanted a certain strength and spirit of colouring 
to render them perfectly finished. It was the 
attainment, thereibre, of this quality that I endea¬ 
voured to recommend to his pursuit; and the 
seasoning of advice with applause, has a wonderful 


* After theliattio uf Ifharsolin. 

” Sec rem, p. 461. 

V Wlicn ho was waiting the arrival of Cafsar. 

« A very celebrated orator, who, though not mucli above 
tliirty wlion he died, (which was a sliort tune boforo tliis 
letter was written), jlfet left behind him a largo collection 
of orations; he was concerned with Cicero in must of tiie 
principal onuses that come into the forum during the 
short time in width ho flourished. The letter here mon- 
tionSd was probably part of a correspondence carried on 
botween Cicero and Calvus on the subject of oioquenc'.q 
the whole of which was extant long after the death of 
nur author, though none of these epistles have reacheil 
our times.—Quint. Inst. x. 1; Auct. Pialog. do Caua cor- 
i-upt. Eloquent. 18, 31. 
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efficacy in firing the genius and animating the 
efforts of those one wishes to persuade*. This was 
the true motive of the praises I bestowed upon 
Calvus, of whose talents I really had a very high 
opinion. 

I have only farther to assure you, that my affec¬ 
tionate wishes attend you in your journey ; that I 
shall impatiently expect your return ; that 1 shall 
faithfully preserve yon in my remembrance; and 
that I shall soothe the uneasiness of your absence 
by keeping up this epistolary (tommerce. Let me 
entreat you to reflect, on your part, on the many 
and great good offices I have received at your 
hands ; and which,Aough you may forget, 1 never 
can, without being guilty of a most unpardonable 
ingratitude. It is impossible, indeed, you should 
reflect on the obligations you have conferred upon 
me, without believing, not only that I have some 
merit, but that 1 think of you with the highest 
esteem and affection. Farewell. 

LETTER XLV. • 

To Aciliun, Proconsul. 

I HAVE long had obligations to Demetrius Magus 
for the generous reception he gave me when 1 was 
A u 700 ’ ■ indeed there is none of his coun¬ 

trymen with whom I ever entered into so 
strong a friendship. At my particular instances, 
Dolabella prevailed with Ctesar to grant him the 
freedom of Rome, and I assisted at the ceremony of 
his admission ; aiicordiiigly he now taki^s upon him¬ 
self the name of I’ublius Cornelius. The ill use 
which some men, of a mean and avaricious turn, had 
made of Ciesar’s confidence, by exposing jirivilegcs 
of this kind to sale, induced him to make a general 
revocation of these grants. However, he assured 
Dolabella, in my presence, that he had no reason 
to be under any ajjprehension with resjiect to 
Magus ; for his benefaction, be said, should still 
remain to him in its full force. I thought pro]>cr 
to mention this, that you might treat him with 
the consideration which is due to a Roman citizen ; 
and it is with the utmost zeal that 1 recommend 
him to your favour in all .other respects. You 
cannot, indeed, confer upon me a higher obligation 
than by convincing my friend that this letter pro¬ 
cured him the honour of your peculiar regard.— 
Farewell. 


* “ It is but allowing a man to bo whnt ho wouhl have 
tlio world think iiim, (says Sir Uiohord Steele,) to make 
him anything else tliat one pleases.” Tliis Judicious pideo 
of ilatteiy, however, dcaiwvcs to bo highly applauded in 
the present instance, as it procectled entirely from a desire 
of benefiting the person on wliom it was employed.—Hut 
what renders it more remarkably gcnenius is, that Cal¬ 
vus contested, though very unequally indeed, the palm 
of eloquence with Cicero. Yet file latter, wo see, gene¬ 
rously endeavoured to correct the taste of his rival, and 
improve him into a less inadei|aate competitor. For 
Cicero was too conscious of his sublime abilities, to 1)0 
infected with that low jealousy so visible in wits of an 
inferior rank, who seem to think they can only rise in 
fame in proportion ns they shall bo able to sink the merit 
of contemporary geniuses.—Senoc. Controvers. iii. 19. 

1 See r<t». >, p. 466. 


LETTER XLVl. 

To Sextilius Jiufus’', Quesstor. 

I RECOMMEND all the Cyprians in general to 
your protection, but particularly those lielonging 
A u 706 district of Pajilios * : and I shall 

hold myself obliged to you for any in¬ 
stance of your favour that you shall tliink projier 
to show them. It is with the more willingness I 
apply to you in their behalf, as it much imports 
your character (in which 1 greatly interest myself) 
that you, who are the first tjuicstor that ever held 
the government of Cyprus'', should form such 
ordinances ns may deserve to be followed as so many 
precedents by your successors. It will contribute, 
I hope, to this end, if you shall jiursue that edict 
which was published by your friend Lentulu.s'', to¬ 
gether with those which were enacted likewise by 
myself"*, as your adopting them will prove, I trust, 
much to your honour. Farewell. 


LETTER XLVII. 

To Acilius, Proconsul. 

I STRONGbY recommend my friend and host 
Hippias to your good offices : he is a citizen of 
, .. (lalactina, and the son of Philoxenus. 

His estate (as the affair has been repre¬ 
sented to me) has been illegally seized for the use 
of the jmblic; and if this should be the truth, 
your own eijuity, without any other recommenda¬ 
tion, will sufficiently incline you to see that just ice 
is done him. But, whatever the circuiiistanccs of 
his case may be, 1 request it as an honour to my¬ 
self, and an honour too of the most obliging kind, 
that you would in this, and in every other article 
in which he is concerned, favour him with your 
assistance ; so far, I mean, as shall not be inconsist¬ 
ent with the honour and dignity of your character. 
Farewell. 

■—-♦— 

LETTER XLVIll. 

To the same. 

Lucius Bruttius, a young man of equestrian 
rank, is in the number of those with whom 1 am 
A u 7fi6 particularly intimate : there has 

been a great j’riendship, likewise, between 
his father and myself, ever since I was quaestor in 
Sicily, lie distinguishes me by peculiar marks of 
his observance, and is adorned with every valuable 
accomplishment. He is at jiresent my guest; but 
1 most earnestly recommend his family, his affairs, 
and his agents, to your protection. You will con¬ 
fer ujion me a most acceptable obligation, by 
giving bim reason to find (as, indeed, 1 have ven¬ 
tured to assure him he undoubtedly will) that this 
letter proved much to his advantage. Farewell. 

* He was appointed governor of the island of Cyiirus, as 
appears by the present letter. And this, together with his 
coinnuinding the tleet under Oossius, in Asia, after the 
death of Cirsar, is the wholo that is known of him. 

» A city in the island of Cyprus. 

b Ueforc this time it was always annexed (as Manutiiis 
observes) to the pravinoe of Cilieia. 

V Lcntulus Bpinthor, to whom sovcral letters in the first 
and second books of this ooUection are addressed. See 
rent, b, p. 31.1. 

•1 Cicero succeeded Appius in the government of Cilicia. 
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LETTER XLIX. 

To Lucius Papirius PtBius‘. 

la it true, my friend, that you look upon your¬ 
self as having been guilty of a most ridiculous piece 
^ „ yfjf. of folly, in attempting to imitate the 
thunder, as you c;all it, of my eloquence ? 
With reason, indeed, you might have thought so, 
had you failed in your attempt: hut, since you 
have excelled the model you had in view, the <lis- 
grace surely is on my side, not on yours. The 
i verse, therefore, which you apply to yourself, from 
] one of Trahea’s' comedies, may with much more 
j justice he turned upon me, as my own eloquence 
{ falls far short of that perfection at which I aim. 

I But tell me what sort of figure do my letters make? 
j are they not written, think you, in the true fami- 
j liar ? They do not constantly, however, preserve 
one uniform manner, as this species of com})Ositioii 
bears no resemblance to that of the oratorical 
kind ; though, indeed, in judicial matters, we vary 
our style according to the nature of the causes in 
which we are engaged. Those, for example, in 
which private interests of little moment are con¬ 
cerned, we treat with a suitable simplicity of dic¬ 
tion ; but where the reputation or the life of our 
client is in question, we rise into greater pomp and 
dignity of phrase. But, whatever may he the sub¬ 
ject of my letters, they still speak the language of 
•conversation. 

How came you to imagine that all your family 
have been plebeians, when it is certain that many 
of them were patricians, of the lower orders' ? To 
begin with the first in this catalogue, 1 will instance 
Lucius Pajiisins Magillanus, who, in the year of 
Rome 312, was <!ensor witli l.ncius Sempronius 
Atratinus, as he before had been his colleague in 
the consulate. At this time your family name was 
I’apisitis. After him there were thirteen of your an- 
cesLors who were curule magistratesbefore Lucius 
Papirius t>assus, who was the first of your family 
that changed the name of Pupisius. This Papirius, 
in the year Sl.'i, being chosen dictator, appointed 
Lucius Pajiirius Castor to be his master of the 
horse, and four years afterwards he was elected 
consul, together with Caius Duilius. Next in this 
list appears Cursor, a man highly honoured in his 
generation ; and after him we find Lucius Masso, 
the ivdile, together with several others of the same 
appellati<in ; and I could wish that you had the 
portraits of all these patricians among your family- 
pititiires. The Carbones and the Turdi follow next. 
This branch of your family were all of them plc- 

'■ rein. ", on letter 2, bonk vi. 

* Thu tiiiH! when this jioet floiirislicd Is uncertain. Ilis 
Urainnlic writings setan to have l»een in (O'cat repute, as 
('ieei-o freiiucntly quetes them in bis Tiisculan disputa¬ 
tions. 

s The patrician families were dislingio'slusi into tile 
liiBiior and tlio lower order. Of tiie former sort were tiiose 
who derived tlieir pediftree from tile two liundretl senators 
f fiat composed tlie stmatc. as it was originally esiahlisiied 
by Jtoimiiiis- of the latter, were the deseendants of the 
momhors whieli, above a century afterwards, were added 
to this eolebrated council, by Tiirquinius I’riseiis.—^Rusm. 
Antiquit. Worn. p. fill?. 

The curulc magistrates wore those qiarticular offleers 
of the state who had the priviU*po of being drawn in a car. 
These were the eonsuls, the censors, the prajtors, and 
curulc eedilca 


beians, and they by no means reflect any honour 
upon your race. For, excepting Caius Carbo, who 
was murdered by Damasippus, there is not one of 
his name who was not an enemy to his country. 
There was another Caius, whom I personally 
knew, as well as the buffoon, his brother: they 
were Isoth of them men of the most worthless cha¬ 
racters. As to the son of Rubria, he was my friend, 
for which reason I shall pass him over in silence, 
and only mention bis three brothers, Caius, Cneius, 
and Marcus. Marcus, having committed number¬ 
less acts of violence and oppression in Sicily, was 
prosecuted for those crimes by Publius Flaccus, 
and found guilty: Caius being, likewise, impeached 
by Lucius Crassus, is said to Hive poisoned himself 
with cantliarides. He was the author of great 
disturbances during the time that he exercised the 
office of tribune, and is supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of Scipio Afrieanus. As 
to Cneius, who was put to death by my friend 
Pompeyat Lilybscum, there never existed, 1 be¬ 
lieve, a more infamous character. It is generally 
imagined that the father of this man, in order to 
avoid the consequences of a prosecution which was 
commenced against him by Marcus Antonius, ])ut 
an end to his life by a draught of vitriol. Thus, my 
friend, 1 would advise yon to claim your kindred 
among the patricians ; for you see the plebeian part 
of your family were but a worthless and seditious 
race!. Farewell. 


LETTER L. 

To Aoilius, Proconsul. 

1 HAVE long had a friend.ship with the family of 
the Tituriiii; the last surviving branch of which is 
A. II. 7(Ki. Marcus. Titurnius Rufus. He has a 
claim, therefore, to my best good offices, 
and it is in your jiower to render them effectual. 
Accordingly I recommend him to your favour, in 
all the most unfeigned warmth of my heart; and 
you will extremely oblige me by giving him strong 
])roofs of the regard you pay to my recommenda¬ 
tion. Farewell. 

» TLu 8 C-nciiis Pajiirius (.^irbo whh throe tinioH oonsul; 
the lust of which was in the year of Home fJ?!. Having 
cxer(;isc*d Ids power in a most oppressive and tyraniiioal 
nimitior, ho wuH deposed, to th(5 great sutisfui'tion of the 
rcjuihlicg by Syllii., who was innncdiiitely declared dictator. 
(Virbo soon aftcrvvai'tls appeared, with a considerable 
upon the cf»u«t of Hicily; and being taken prisoner 
by I'onipey, whom Sylla had sent in pursuit of him, lie 
was formally arraigned before the tribunal of Pompey, and 
publicly cxiKJuted by his orders at Lilybaium.—Plut. in 
Vit. Pom]), 

i It may Iw proper to appriw the reader, in this place, 
that there is one epistle from Cicjcro to Partus, which is 
omith'd in this translation. Cicero takes occasion, in this 
rejoetOfl letter, to explain to his friend the notion of the 
Htoies concerning obscenity; and, in order to illustrate 
their absurd reasoning upon this subject, he Introduces a 
great variety of iloublc^cnlcndreitf which, as thoy turn 
upon aiiihiguities that hold only in the Latin language, it 
is utterly impossible to translate. But, had they been 
reeuncileable to our idiom, the translator would never- 
tlioloss have declined the office of being tlieir interpreter ; 
an he would not have deprived himself of the satisfaction 
to think that there is nothing in this volume unfit for 
the perusal of the fair i»art of his readers.—JCj), Fain. ix. I 
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BOOK VIIL 


LETTER I. 
To Marcus Marius 


Whkneveb I reflect, as indeed I frequently do, 
on those jiublic calamities we have thus long 
A u 7(»7 endured, and are still likely to endure, it 
always brings to my thoughts the last 
interview we had tofether. It made so strong an 
iinjiression upon my mind, that 1 can name tiie 
very day; and 1 perfectly well remember it was 
on the tenth of May, in the consulate of Lentulus 
and Marcellus*, that, upon my arrival at my Pom¬ 
peian villa™, I found you waiting for me with the 
most friendly solicitude. Your generous concern 
arose from a tenderness both for my honour and 
my safety; as the former you feared would be 
endangered if I continued in Italy ; and the latter, 
if 1 went to Pompey. I was myself, likewise, as 
you undoubtedly perceived, so greatly perplexed as 
to be incapable of determining which of these 
measures was moat advisable. However, I resolved 
to sacrilice all considerations of personal safety to 
the dictates of my honour ; and accordingly I joined 
Pompey in Greece. But I no sooner arrived in his 
army than 1 had occasion to repent of my resolu¬ 
tion ; not so much from the danger to which I was 
myself exposed, as from the many capital faults 1 
discovered among them. In the hrst j>lacc, Porn- 
pey's forces were neither very considerable in point 
of numbers", nor by any means composed of war¬ 
like troops ; and in the next place, (1 speak, how¬ 
ever, with exception of Pompey himself, and a few 
others of the principal leaders,) they carried on the 
war with such a spirit of rapaciousness, and breathed 
such principles of cruelty in their conversation, 
that I could not think even U{)on our success 
without horror. To this I must add, that some of 
the most considerable officers were deeply involved 
in debt; and, in short, there was nothing good 
among them but tbeir cause. Thus despairing of suc¬ 
cess, I advised (what, indeed, I had always recom¬ 
mended) that proposals of accommodation should 
be offered to Cmsar; and when 1 found Pom])ey 
utterly averse to all measures of that kind, I endea¬ 
voured to persuade him, at least, to avoid a general 
engagement. This last advice he seemed sometimes 
inclined to follow, and probably would have fol¬ 
lowed, if a slight advantage, which he soon after¬ 
wards gained “, had not given him a confidence in 

k Sec rem. ", p. Xi/, 

■ An. tTrb. 7m, alxiiit two years before the date of this 
letter, which was probably written very early in the pre¬ 
sent year. 

“> “ This villa of Cicero was situated near Pomiwii, iiisin 
the eastern coast of the bay of Naples, and at no great 
distance from the villa of Marius."—Ross. 

» Ponipey’s army, at the battle of Pharsalia, was more 
than double in number to that of Csesar, whose forecs 
amounted only to about 2s!,<HI0 men.—Pint, in Vit. I'omp. 

•> Before the walls of Jiyrraohium. Notwithstanding 
Cioero speaks with some sort of cimtcmpt of this advan¬ 
tage which Pompey gained over the troops of Cwsar, yet 
it appears to have been very oonsidcmble. It was thought 
so at least by Cwsar himselft who observed to some of bis | 


his troops. From that moment all the skill and 
conduct of this great man seems to have utterly 
forsaken him ; and he acted so little like a general, 
that, with a raw and inexperienced army, he impru¬ 
dently gave battle*’ to the most brave and martial 
legions. The conseijuence was, that he suffered a 
moat shameful defeat; and, abandoning his camp 
to Cnesar, he was obliged to run away, unaccom¬ 
panied even with a single attendant i. This event 
determined me to lay down my arms, being per¬ 
suaded that if we could not prevail with our united 
forces, we should scarce have better success when 
they were broken and dispersed. I declined, there¬ 
fore, to engage any farther in a war, the result of 
which must necessarily be attended with one or 
other of the following unha)>|iy consequences: 

friunilH, lifter the iictioii whb over* that the enemy would 
luive obtained a comjdoto victory, luid they be<‘n com- 
mmided by a general tliat knew liow to conquer.—riut. in 
Vit. l*omp. 

p 111 tlic plains of ]*liarftalia. The principal oflficerH of 
JNnnpey’barmy wore ho elated by their late biiooeHH before 
J>yrrachiimi, thut they pursuetl C’a*Bur ns t<i certain con¬ 
quest; and, iiisteud «>f concerting inoabiires for securing 
tiieir vif’tory, were eiiipl<»ye<l in warmly contesting among 
themstdves tlieir wwoitU proportionsof the spoils. PomjK^y 
wiiK not h'HH coiiiideiit of suecesH than the rest; and he 
luid the imi>rudcnce to dwlare. in a council of war, whicli 
was holden u few diiys hefore this imiuirtant battle, that 
he did not dfuibt of entirely defeating Ca'sar by tlie single 
strength of his euvalry. and without engaging Iiih It^iuns 
in the action.—f’seK. J>e Hell. ('tv. in. Bd. b(i. 

It is very ribservablc, that tlic day on which this niomo- 
rahlc battle was fought is nowhere recorded, and that it 
was not known even in Lnetm’s time:— 

Tempora signavit Icviorum J<oma malorum, 

Iluiic voluit mseire diem.”— Lucan, vii. 410. 

<1 Plutarch resembir's Pompey’s flight to that of Ajax 
before Jlector, as dosenhed in the 1 Itli Iliad:— 

Zevs Be Aldvd’ vif/i^oyos fp6^v 

^TTJ 54 Ta<p^t'/* K, T. 

—“ Partial .love, espeiiKing Hector’s part, 

Shot heav'n-bred horror thrt»’ the Grecian’s heart; 
Oonfust'd, iinnorved in Hector’s presence grown. 

Amazed he Htood, with horrors not his own. 
t)’cr his broad back his moony shield he threw. 

And, glaring round, by tardy steps withdrew.’*— Pop*. 
In fact, however, it was attended with all the circum¬ 
stances of disgrace which (hcero mentions. Pompey, after 
various deliberations, resolved to tako sholUT in Eg^'pt, 
where he had reason to hope for a protector in IHolemy, 
whose father he had formerly aasistod in recovering his 
dominions. [Seo rem. 1 on letter 12, lKM>k i .3 Hut Theo- 
dotus, a sort of tutor to this young prince, not think¬ 
ing it prudent cither to receive Pompey, or to refuse 
him admittance, propo.scd, as the best policy, that ho 
should he destroyed. Accordingly the persons who were 
sent to conduct him from his ship hud directions to be his 
oxcciitiouors; which they performed, by stabbing him, as 
ho was stepping out of the boat, in order to laud. These 
assassins, having severed I’ompey’s hi^d, left his body on 
the shore, where it was burned with the planks of an old 
fishing-boat, by a faithful frec<linan, who had been the 
unhappy spectator of this affecting tragedy. Pompey’s 
ashes wci^ afterwards conveyed to his wife Cornelia, who 
deposited them in a family monument near Alban 
villa,—Pint, in Vit. Poini>. 









TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


either to perish in the field of battle, to be taken 
prisoner by the conquerors, to be sacrificed by 
treachery'', to have recourse to Juba", to live in a 
sort of voluntary exile, or to fall by one’s own 
hand. Other choice most certainly there was none, 
if you would not, or durst not, trust to the cle¬ 
mency of the victor. Banishment, it must be 
owned, to a mind that had nothing to reproach 
itself with, would have been tlie most eligible of 
all these evils ; <‘spccially under the reflection of 
being driven from a commonwealth, which i)resents 
nothing to our view but what we must behold with 
pain. Nevertheless, 1 chose to remain with my 
own ; if anything now, indeed, can with propriety 
be called our own ; a misfortune which, together 
with every other calamity that this fatal war 1ms 
produced, I long since foretold. 1 returned, there¬ 
fore, to Italy, not as to a situation perfectly 
I desirable, but in order, if the rejiublic; should in 
' any degree subsist, to enjoy somewhat that had, at 
least, the semblance of our country ; and if it were 
utterly destroyed, to live us if I were to all csscaitial 
purposes in a real state of exile. But thougb I 
saw no reajion that could justly induce me to be 
■ my own executioner, I saw many to be desirous of 
death. For it is an old and true maxim, that “ life 
I is not worth preserving when a man is no longer 
[ what he once was.” A blameless conscience, how¬ 
ever, is undoubtedly a great consolation ; ('.specially 
as 1 can add to it the double support that arises to 
my mind, I'rom a knowledge of the noblest sciences, 
and from the glory of my former actions; one of 
which can never be torn from me so long ns I live ; 
and of the other, even death itself has not the 
power to deprive me. 

1 have troubled you with this minute detail, from 

( 'J’tiis seems to allude tti the fate of l*oin|iey. 

" Jle was a very eonsiderahle nrhiee, wlioso dominions 
extended not only over that part of Africa which is now 
colled the coast of Harbary, lint southw'ard beyond mount 
Atlas, and from the Straits* month along the Atlantic 
ocean to the t'anary islands. Upon the first breaking out 
of tile civil war, he distingiiislusl himself in snxiporting tlie 
Ponijieian parly, in Africa, against the imny coimiianded 
by Curio, whom he entirely defeated. [See mn. i on letter 
I, bfKilc iii.] Lucan has given a very ]Ha;tical description 
of the several tributary nations which, upon this occasion, 
he led to battle :— 

“ Autololcs, Numidn'qne vagi, semperque panitus 
Jneulto Ua'tulus equo,” &c. 

“ AVitli liim unniimber'd Tiatgins march along, 

'i ll* Autololcs with wild biiimidians throng ; 

The rough Gietiilian, with his ruder steed ; 

The IMoor, resembling India’s swarthy breed : 

I’oor .Nasanioiis, and (ianimantincs join’d, 

With swift Marmaridans that match the wind; 

The Marax bred the trembling dart to tlirow, 

Bure as the shaft that leaves the I'avtliian how ; 

With these jllassylia’s nimble horsemen ride ; 

They nor the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 
lint with light .-oils the wcll-buight courser guide. 
From lonely eots the Libyan hunters came. 

Who still unarm'd invade the salvage game. 

And with spread niimtlcs tawny lions tame.”—liowK. 
Aftei the battle of Fharsalia, Seipio, who commanded the 
remains of I'ompey's anny that bad assembled in Africa, 
applied to Juba for assistance; who, accordingly, joined 
him with a very considerable body of men. But their 
united forces were not sutKeiunt to withstand the fortune 
of Cwsar; who, having defeatol their combined troops. 
Juba was too high-spirited to survive the dfegraeo, and, at 
his owiuequest, was stablnxi by one of his attendants.— 
Lucan, ".(>7<l; Uirt. Be Bell. Afric. 94. 


a full persuasion of the tender regard you bear both 
to myself and to our country. I was desirous, 
indeed, to apprise you fully of the jirineiples by 
which I have steered, that you might be geiisiMe it 
was my first and principal aim that no single arm 
should be more potent than the whole united com¬ 
monwealth i and, afterwards, when there was one 
who, by I'ompey’s mistaken conduct, had so firmly 
established his power as to render all resistance 
vain, that it was my next endeavour to preserve 
the public trainpiillity. I was desirous you should 
know, that after the loss of those troops, and that 
general' wherein all our hopes were centred, I 
atleinjited to procure a total cessation of arms ; 
and when this advice proved ineffectual, that 1 
determined, at least, to lay down my own. In a 
word, 1 was desirous you sliould know, that if our 
liberties still remain, ] also am still a citizen of the 
re))ublic; if not, that I am no less an exile nor 
more conveniently situated than if 1 had banished 
myself to Rhodes or Mitylene”. 

1 should have been glad to have said this to you 
in ]>erson ; but as 1 was not likely to meet with an 
opportunity for that purpose so soon as I wished, 
I thought proper to take this earlier method of 
furni.shing yon with an answer, if you should fall 
in the way of those who are disposed to arraign my 
conduct. For, notwithstanding that my death could 
in no sort have availed the republic, yet 1 stand 
condemned, it seems, by some for not sacrificing 
niy life in its cause. But they are those only, I 
am well assured, who have the cruelty to think that 
there lias not been blood enough spilt already. If 
my advice, however, had been followed, those who 
have perished in this war might have preserved 
their lives with honour, though they had accepted 
of peace ujioti ever so unreasonable conditions. 
F’or they would still have had the better cause, 
though their enemies had the stronger swords. 

And now, perhaps, I have quite tired your 
patience: I shall think so, at least, if you do not 
send me a longer letter in rcturfl. 1 will only add, 
that if J can despatch some affairs which 1 am de¬ 
sirous of finishing, I hope to be with you very 
shortly. Farewell. 

' I'liinpcy. 

" Itluxli's, tbo iiictTOi«>lis of an islanil in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. and Mityleno, the jirineipal city of Lesbna, an 
i.slaiid in the Aegean sea, were jdacos to wbicli Marcclliis 
and sonic otliers of the I'onijician party retired after the 
battle of I’harsalia. These cities were estcoined by the 
ancients for the delightful tcnipcratiiro of their respective 
cliinatos, and fiU' inan.v other delicacies with which they 
abounded ; and. accordingiy, Horace, in his ode to I'lan- 
ciis, nieiitions tiicm in the niniiber of those which were 
most admired and ceiebrated by his countrymen ;— 

'• Laiidabuut alii claram Ithodcn, aut Mit.vlcn(ai,”&e. 
Both Titniviiis and Cicero, likew'iHc. speak of Mityleiie in 
jiarticular, with the highest eiiconiiiims on the elegiuice, 
bcaiit.y, and magnificence of its buildings. It should seem, 
therefore, that the text is corrupted in this place; and 
that, instead of—non incotnmodiore loco, the true reading 
's—non t'onimoiliore.. Cicero, indeed, would make use of a 
very odd sort of justification, if we suppose him to have 
said that ho hud not chosen a more ineoneenient place for 
his residence than those who retired to Rhodes or Mity- 
lene; whereas it was much to his purpose to assert, that 
the exiles in those cities were full as conveniently situated 
as himself. For the rest, it will appear in the pregreas of 
these letters, that Cicere was far from living at Itoinc as 
in a state of exile, during Cicsar's usurpation,—Bor. Od. i. 

5 ; Vitruv. i.; Cio. do Leg. Agra. ii. IB. 







THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER II. 

To Cneius Plancius'. 

I AM indebted to you for two letters, dated from 
Corey ra. You congratulate me in one of them on 
ypy the account you have received, that 1 

' ' ‘ gtill preserve my former influence in the 
commonwealth, and wish me joy in the other of 
my late marriage"'. 'With respect to the first, if 
to mean well to tlie interest of my country, and to 
approve that meaning to every friend of its liberties, 
may be considered as maintaining my influence,the 
account you have heard is certainly true. But if it 
consists in rendering those sentiments effectual to 
the j)ublic welfare, or, at least, in daring freely to 
support and enforce them, alas ! my friend, I have 
not the least shadow of influence remaining. The 
fact is, it will be sufficient honour if I can have so 
much influence over myself as to bear with patience' 
our presetit and impending calamities ; a frame of 
mind not to be acquired without difficulty, when it 
is considered that the present war* is such, that if 
one party is successful, it will be attended with an 
infinite effusion of blood ; and if the other, with a 
total extinction of liberty. It affords me some 
consolation, however, under these dangers, to reflect 
that I clearly foresaw them when 1 declared how 
greatly 1 dreaded our victory as well as our defeat: 

I was perfectly aware of the hazard to_ which our 
liberties would be exposed, by referring our politi¬ 
cal contentions to the decision of the sword. 1 
knew, indeed, if that party should prevail which I 
joined, not from a passion for war, but merely with 
the hopes of facilitating an accommodation, what 
cruelties were to be expected from their pride, 
their avarice, and their revenge. (In the contrary, 
should they be vanquished, I was sensible what 
numbers of the best and most illustrious of our 
fellow-citizens would inevitably )>erish. And yet, 
when I forewarned these men of our danger, and 
justly advised them to avoid it, instead of receiving 
my admonitions as the effect of a prudential caution, 

V Cneius Plancius was of an oiiuostrlon family, tie was 
Ciirly initiated into jailiiic affairs by Aulas T<ir>]uutus, 
W'hom ho attended when ho was proeonsul in Africa, lie 
afterwards sijrved under Uuintns .Metcllus, in his exporli- 
tion against Crete; and, in the year of Citrern's banish¬ 
ment, was iju.'rsturin .Macedonia. This gave him an op¬ 
portunity of distinguisliing his fricndsliip for oiir untlior, 
by tile many good ulliucs ho exerted towards him :is ho 
passed through that )>ruvinco. Cicero very gratefully re¬ 
membered them, ns apiieors by his oration in dcfcnco of 
Plancius, when ho was accused of illicit practices in 
obhiining the office of ledilc. Ho seems, in the earlier 
part of his life, to have indulged himself in tlie prevailing 
vleus of the fnslilonable world; but, upon the whole of 
his ehariactcr, to have been a man of strict honour iind 
integrity. Cicero partieiihirly celebrates him for his liliai 
piety, and that general esteem in which he lived witli all 
his relations. At tlie tune when tliis letter was written, 
he was in (kireyra, a little island in the Ionian star, now 
called Corfu. It is probalde ho retreated tliither, with 
some others of the Pompeian jiarty, iifter the totid over¬ 
throw of their army in the phiins of Phorsalia.—Urat. pro 
Plane. 7. 11. 12. 

w See below, note y. 

* Between CoiHar, and the remains of the Pompeian 
party under the oommand of Scipio, who had assembled a 
very considerable army in Africa. Ca-sar set out upon 
tills expedition towai-ds tlio end of Ileeemhcr, in Oie pre¬ 
ceding year, about threat or four months after his return 
from the Aloxandrhie war. , 


they chose to treat it as the dictates of an unrea¬ 
sonable timidity. 

But to,,.turn to your other letter’: I am obliged 
to you for your good wishes in regard to my mar¬ 
riage r, as 1 am well ))ersuaded that they are per¬ 
fectly sincere. I should have had no thoughts, in 
these miserable times, of entering into any new 
engagement of this sort, if 1 had not, upon my 
return into Italy, found ray domestic affairs in no 
better a situation than those of tlie republic. 
When 1 discovered tliat, through the wicked prac¬ 
tices of those whom I had infinitely obliged, and 
to whom my welfare ought to have been infinitely 
dear, that there was no security for me within luy 
own walls, and that 1 was surrounded by treachery 
on all sides, I thought it necessary to protect myself 
against the perfidiousness of my old connexion.s, by 
having recourse to a more faithful alliance—But 
enough of my private concerns: and perhaps too 
much. As to those which relate to. yourself, 1 
hope you have the opinion of them whieh you 
justly ought, and are free from all particular unea¬ 
siness on your own account. For 1 am well 
persuaded, that whatever may be the event of 
public aft'airs, you will be perfectly secure ; as one 
of. the contending parties, I perceive, is already 
reconciled to you ; and the otlier you have never 
offended. With respect to my own disposition 
towards you: though I well know the narrow 
extent of my power, and how little my services 
can now avail, yet yon may be assured of my most 
zealous endeavours, at least, upon every occasion 
wherein either your character or your interest is 
concerned. In the mean time, let me know as soon 
as jiossible bow it fares with you, and what mea¬ 
sures you purpose to jmrsue. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

To Toranius 

ALTHOUGn I imagine this miserable war is cither 
already terminated by some decisive engagement", 
-117 ** approaching to its conelu- 

‘ ^ ‘ sion ; yet >>****»****, 1 fic- 

y Cicero liad very lately clivurccd his wife Tcrentia. on 
occasion of sonic great ollcnce slio had given Iiiin hi liur 
ccoiiomieul conduct. Tiic ]>erson to whom he was now 
married, was called Piilililia, a young lady to whom hcliad 
been guardian, and of an age e.\trcniely disiiroportionato 
to his own. His prin<‘i]iul inducement to tliis match 
seems to liavo liecn her fortune, whieh, iqis said, was very 
considerable. However, he did not long enjoy the fioncht of 
It; for, tiiiding liiniHclf uneasy, lihewiso, umler this second 
marriage, lie soon jiarted with liis young wife, and coiisc- 
qiieiitly with lier jiortion. Tills very uuojiutl mutch ex¬ 
posed i'ieero to much censure; and Caieiius wuriiijy 
reiimaelicH him wltli it, in that bitter invective wliieh he 
delivered, ns Bio, at least, pretends, in reply to one of 
Cicero's against Mai'k Antony.—Ad Att. xiil. 3i ; l>io. lx. 
p. .w:i. 

* Suetonius mentions a jierson of this name, who was 
elected into tho office of aslilc with Octavius, tlio fatlier 
of Augustus, and who afterwards, iiotwitlistiuiding ho 
had been guardian to Augustus himself, was in the num¬ 
ber of those who perished by tlie sanguinary pmscriptions 
of tliat emperor. One of the commentators upon that 
historian supposes him to be tho same person to whom 
this letter is^dilressod; and indeed the conjecture is 
extremely pr^abte, Mowover, all that can he affirmed 
with any certainty eonecmlng Toranius is, tha^ho took 
port in the civil war on tho side of I'ompey, olid that. 











TO SEVERAL OP HIS FRIENDS. 


quently reflect that there was not a man throughont 
all the numerous army of Pomjiey who agreed with 
you and me in our opinion. We were the only 
persons, indeed, who were sensible, if there should 
be no hope of an accommodation, how pregnant 
with mischief that war must prove, in which tor- 
rents of blood woidd be the consequence, if we 
were vanquished, and slavery, if we proved vic¬ 
toriousI was represented at that time, by such 
wise and heroic spirits as your Dumitii and your 
; Lentuli, as a man altogether under the dominion 
j of fear : and fear, I will confess, I did, that those 
I calamities would bajtpen which have since ensued. 

I But I am now totidly void of all farther ajtprc- 
hensions; and I stand prcjiared to meet with 
indifference whatever it be that fortune may have 
in reserve. While prudence, indeed, could anything 
avail, 1 lamented to see her dictates neglected. 
But now that counsel can profit nothing, and that 
the rej)ublic is utterly overturned, the only rational 
part that remains, is to bear with calmness what¬ 
ever shall be the event : especially when it is con¬ 
sidered that death is the final jtenod of all human 
concerns. In the mean time, 1 have the satisfac¬ 
tion to be conscious that I consulted the dignity of 
the republic, whilst it was possiole to be preserved ; 
and when it could no longer be maintained, that 
my next tmdeavour was to save the cornmottweulth 
from being utterly destroyed. 1 mention tliis, not 
to indulge a vanity in lalaing of myself, but that 
you, who were entirely united witli me in the siime 
senliiiients and disjutsitioii, may be led itito tlie 
same train of reflections. For it must undoubtedly 
afford you great consolation to remember, that 
whatever turn atiairs might have taken,your eouii- 
sels were perfectly right. May we yet live to see the 
republic, in some degree at least, again restored 1 
and may we have tlie satisfaciion of one day com¬ 
paring together the anxiety we mutually suffered, 
wlieii we were looked upon as men tliat wanted 
spirit, merely because we declared that those eoii- 
scqueiices would hu]ipen wliieii have accordingly 
taken place ! MeaiiwJiile, 1 will venture to assure 
you, that you have nothing to n)iprelieud U])on 
your own account, exclusive of the general sub¬ 
version of the commonwealth. As for myself, be 
persuaded that 1 shall at aU times, as far as lies in 
my power, he rcaily to exert niy utmost services 
towards you and your family. Farewell. 


after tlie buttle of I'liursuliu, lie retired to C'orcyra, as lie 
ai>i>eiirs to have been in tbat island when tills letter was 
written.—Suet. In Vlt. August 27- Bee the reiuiu'k of Air. 
Uos.s, on tlie J‘ii>ibt. I'aniil. viil. i. p. 4!KJ. 

“ See » on the furuKoing letter, 
b Tlio first period of tills letter in the original runs 
thus: “ nisi cum liiee ad te scribebani, ant uppriijiin- 
(jtiiire oxitiiH liujn.i oalaniitosissiml belli, ant jam aliquid 
uetiiin ct eonfectiini videbatur; lumen quotidio comiuu- 
inorabaiii, te uuum in tanto oxcicitii mibi fuisse assen- 
tareui, et me tibi." 'J'be ifvi'and tiio lumen in this son- 
tenee seem to be as absolutely iiicoliereiit as if ('iooro 
bail saitl, tbat ** althimyh jEneas settled in Italy, ytf. 

< ii-sar WHS a cunsuinniato general.” It shnuld sccni, there¬ 
fore, tlial (In-ro is sunie error in the text. Forliaps the 
proper oonnootiiig words that followed lumein have lieen 
dropiHsi by the trunsoiibcru, and that Qiintidie was the 
iH'ghniiiig of a now sentence. The translator has ven¬ 
tured, a.t least, to procaied upon this eoiijeet^e: and tliu 
place of the supposoil omission is marked by asterisks. 

r This ip explained by what he says of Fompey in a sub¬ 
sequent letter.—Bee letter lil, book ix. 


LETTER IV. 

To Marcus Terentius Varro^. 

Atticus lately read a letter to me that he had 
received from you, by which I was informed where 
A u 707 what manner employed : 

but it mentioned no circumstance that 
could lead me to guess when we might expect to 
see you. 1 hope, however, that the time of your 
coming hither is approaching, and that your com¬ 
pany will afford me consolation under our general 
misfortunes: though, indeed, they are so numerous 
and so severe, that it is a folly to expect anything 
will be sufficient for that purpose. Nevertheless, 
there are some instances, perhaps, in which we may 
prove of mutual assistance to each other. For 
since my return to Rome, you must know, I am 
reconciled to those old companUms of mine, my 
books. Not that I was estranged from them out 
of any disgust; but that 1 could not look upon 
them without some sort of shame. It seemed, 
indeed, that I had ill observed their precepts, when 
1 joined with perfidious associates in taking part 
in our public commotions. They are willing, how¬ 
ever, to pardon my error, and invite me to renew 
my former acquaintance vtith them; applauding, 
at the same time, your superior wisdom, in never 
having forsaken their society Thus restored, 
therelore, as I am, to their good graces, may I not 
hope, if I can unite your company with theirs, to 
support myself under the jiressure of our present 
and impending calamities ? Wherever, then, you 
shall choose I should join you, be it at Tusculum, 
at Cuma;*, or at Rome, I shall most readily obey 
your summons. The place 1 last named would, 
indeed, be tlie least acceptable to me. But it is 
of no great consequence where we meet; for if we 
can but be together, I will undertake to render the 
jilaec of meeting equally agreeable to both of us. 
Farewell. 

>1 Alarciis Turcntiiis Vami hail been lieutenant to ronipey 
in tbe piratic war ; iii wliieb lie ilistinguislicd himself with 
so niueb advantage, as to be honoured with a naval crown : 
an bonour usually eonferred ou those who had signalisi-d 
their valour in a sea ciigageniont. lie was afterwards aj>- 
pointed, in conjunction with Afranitis and Fetroius, lieu 
tenant to Fompey in Spain ; and bo was serving in that 
quality, when tbe civil war broke out. Ho was at that 
time at the lieiul of two legtimH in the farther Spain : 
Imt his oolleagues having been defeated by Ca-sar, he found 
liiinself in no condition to rasist, and accordingly siirrcn- 
ilercd himself and ids army into tbo bands of the conqueror. 
He seems from tliat time to have withdrawn from public 
affairs, and to have consecrated the remainder of his llfo 
(wliieb ho is said to have preserved, with all his senses 
entire, to the ago of a !hundrod) wholly to philosophical 
studies. His genius and talents, indeed, were principally 
of tlio literary kind; in which he was universally acknow- 
1 cdg(-d til hold the first rank among his contemporaries. 
He publislied many treatises in all the various branches of 
human seieuce; ono or two of the least considerable of 
which, and those not entire, are the whale that now 
rciiinin of Ids numberlusscompositions.—Ows. Do Dell. Civ. 
7, iVc.; Val. Alax. viii. 7 j Clc. Ac.adciii. i. 3. 
r Varro’s books were his companions, it sccni.s, in the 
camp as well as in the closet; and he was never wholly 
separated from them, it appears, oven amidst Uio most 
active engagements of public life, 
f Varro had a villa near each of these pltuies. 
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LETTER V. 

To Toranius. 

As I wrote to you three days ago by some 
domestius of Flancius, I shall be so much the 
A u 7U7 present; and as my formers 

was a letter of consolation, this shall be 
one of advice. 

I think nothing can be more for your advantage 
than to remain in your present situation, till you 
shall be able to learn in what manner you are to 
act. For, not to mention that you will by this 
mean avoid the danger of a long winter-voyage 
in a sea that affords but few harbours, there is this 
very material consideration, that yon may soon 
cross over into Italy, whenever you shall receive 
any certain intelligence. Nor do I see any reason 
for your being desirous of presenting yourself to 
C&csar’s friends in their return. In short, I have 
many other objections to your scheme, for the 
particulars of which I refer you to our friend Chilo. 
You cannot, indeed, in these unfortunate times, be 
more conveniently placed than where you now are ; 
as you may, with great facility and expedition, 
transport yourself from thence to whatever other 
part of the world you shall find it necessary to 
remove. If Ctesar should return at the time he is 
expected**, you may be in Italy soon enough to 
wait upon him ; bnt should anything happen (as 
many things possibly may) to prevent or retard 
his march, you are in a place where you may 
receive an early information <jf all that occurs. To 
repeat it therefore once more, I am altogether of 
opinion that you should continue in your present 
quarters. I will only add, (what 1 have often ex¬ 
horted you in my former letters to be well persuaded 
of,) that you have nothing to fear beyond the 
general danger to which every citizen of Rome is 
equally exposed. And though this, it must be 
owned, is sufficiently great, yet we can both of us 
look back with so much satisfaction upon our past 
conduct, and are arrived at such a period of life’, 
that we ought to bear with jiarticular fortitude 
whatever unmerited fate may attend us. 

Your family here are all well, and extremely 
regret your absence, as they love and honour you 
with the highest tenderness and esteem. Take care 
of your health, and by no means remove without 
duly weighing the consequences. Farewell. 

—♦-— 

LETTER VI. 

To liomitiiUiK 

Ip you have not heard from me since yonr arrival 
in Italy, it is not that I was discouraged from 
A. i- 707 writing on my part, by the profound 
silence you have observed on yours. The 

S Probably tlio tliird letter of thin book. 

b From Africa. Ki*- ran. p. 472. 

• Cicmi wos at this time about (i2 years of apw. 

j The person to whom this letter is nddrcHsed, is sup¬ 
posed to have been the son of Domitius dCnobarbiis, who 
commanded the giwrison of Cor/hiium at the breakiiiR 
out of the civil war. [Sec letter 7, book vii, ran .».] 
The father was killed in his tiisht from the battle of 
Pharsulia: [Cws, Do Hell. Civ. iii. lit!.] after which his son, 
os it should seem by this l^ter, returned into Italy. ITo 
is mentioned in the list of those who were concerned in 


single reason was, that I could find nothing to say. 
For, on the one hand, I was in every respect too 
much distressed, as well as too much at a loss how to 
act myself, to offer you either assistance or advice ; 
and, on the other, 1 knew not what consolation to 
suggest to you under these our severe and general 
misfortunes. However, notwithstanding public 
affairs are so far from being in a better situation 
at present, that they are growing every day more 
and more desperate; yet I could not satisfy my¬ 
self with being silent any longer, and rather chose 
to send you an empty letter than not to send you 
any. 

If you were in the number of those who tena¬ 
ciously persevere in the defence of the republic 
beyond all possibility of success, I should employ 
every argument in my power to reconcile you to 
those conditions, though not the most eligible 
indeed, which are offered to our acceptance. But, 
as you judiciously terminated the noble struggle 
you made in sui)|)ort of our liberties, by those 
limits which fortune herself marked out to our 
opposition, let me conjure you, by our long and 
mutual amity, to preserve yourself* for the sake of 
your friends, your mother, your wife, and your 
children : for the sake of those, in short, to whom 
you have ever been infinitely dear, and whose 
welfare and interest depend entirely upon yours. 
Let me entreat you to call to your aid, in this 
gloomy season, those glorious precepfs of philoso¬ 
phy in which you have been conversant from your 
earliest youth; and to support the loss of those 
with whom you were united by the most lender 
ties of affection and gratitude', if not with a mind 
perfectly serene, at least with a rational and manly 
fortitude. 

Ilow far my present power may reach, 1 know 
not; or rather, indeed, I am sensible that it cannot 
extend far. This, however, I will assure you, (and 
it is a promise which 1 have likewise made to that 
excellent woman your affectionate mother,) that, 
in whatever instance 1 imagine my services cun 
avail either to your honour or your welfare, I 
shall exert them with the same zeal which you 
have always shown in regard to myself. If there 
is anything, therefore, in which you shall be de¬ 
sirous to employ them, 1 beg you will let me 
know, and I will most punctually perform your 
commands. Indeed, witboiit any such express 
retpiest, you may depend upon my best offices on 
every occasion wherein 1 shall be capable of pro¬ 
moting your interest. Farewell. 

assassinating Cu'sur. “ Hut he iiianagt'd his affairs (as 
Mr. Koss observes) with so mueli address, tliat, after tlio 
death of Hnitiis and ('ossius, he tirst made his peace witii 
Antony, and tlion, upon tile decline of his xiowcr. took 
an occasion to leave Iiiin and join himself with Augustus. 
And tliongli he did not live long onongli to enjoy tlie 
benefit of that union, yet he left a son, who recovered 
the ancient splendour of the family, and laid a foundation 
for tile empire, wliich took place in the person of ids 
grandson Nero.*'—Suet, in Vit. Neron. &c.; Veil. I’at. 

ii. 72 . 

*• It looks by this passage as if Pomitiiis had been 
suspected at this time of an intention to destroy him¬ 
self. 

* The father and friends of Domitlus, who had perished 
in the civil war. 
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LETTER VII. 

To Cneins Plancius'^. 

I HAVE received your very short letter, which 
informs me of what I never once questioned, but 
A. u. 707. me entirely ignorant in a point 1 

was extremely desirous of knowing. I 
bad not the least doubt, indeed, of the share I 
enjoy in your friendship, but wanted much to hear 
with what resolution you submit to onr common 
calamities ; a circumstance, of which if 1 had been 
apprised, 1 should have adapted my letter accord¬ 
ingly. However, though 1 mentioned in my last 
what I thought necessary to say upon that subject, 
yet it may be proper at this juncture just to caution 
you again, not to imagine that you have anything 
particular to fear. It is true, we are every one of 
us in great danger: but the danger, however, is 
general and equal". You ought not, therefore, to 
complain of your own fortune, or think it hard to 
take your part in calamities that extend to all. 
Let us then, my friend, preserve the same mutual 
disposition of mind which has ever subsisted be¬ 
tween us. I am sure 1 shall on my part, and I 
have reason to hope that you will do so likewise 
on yours. Farewell. 


LETTER Vlll. 

To Lucius Plancus”, 

You are sensible, 1 dare say, that, among.st all 
those friends whom you claim as a sort of paternal 
A. V 707 inheritance, there is not one so closely 
attached to you as myself. 1 do not 
mean in consideration only of those more conspi¬ 
cuous connexions of a public kind in which 1 was 
engaged with your father ; but in regard, likewise, 
to that less observable iutercoursc of private friend¬ 
ship which 1 had the happiness, you well know, 
of enjoying with him in the highest degree. As 
this was the source from whence my affection for 
the son originally took its rise, so that affection, 
in its tum, improved and strengthened my union 
with the father; especially, when 1 observed you 
distinguishing me with peculiar marks of respect 
and esteem as early as you were capable of forming 
any judgment of mankind. To this 1 must add, 
(what is of itself, indeed, a very powerful cement,) 
the similitude of our tastes mid studies: and of 
those particular studies, too, which are of a nature 
most apt to create an intimacy between men of the 
ame general cast of temperr. And, now, are you 

"• See rent. p, 472. 

" Sec tlie second letter of this book. 

" Ilo was brother to Ihanciis Bursn.'the great enemy 
of Cieero. and of whom an aeeoiiiil has been given in rcm. 
•, p. a(l7. Planous does not hcciu to have figured in the 
enuunonwealth ; at least, history does not take much 
notice of iiim till aftia- the death of Ca-sar, at which time 
he was at the head of a considerable army in the farther 
Gaul, us governor of that province. Hut as there are 
si'vto-ul letters in this c*o11ectiou which passed between him 
and Cicero at tliatiwriod.tho particulurs of his eharaidcr 
will 1)0 best reuio rked in the obsorvutions that will arise 
upon his conduct in that Important crisis. In the mean 
time, it may be sufficient to observe, that when tliis 
letter was written, ho was probably an ofBecr imder 
Ctesar in the African war. Soe letter 20, bimk xii. rem. k, 

P The studies to which Cicero here alludes are, pro¬ 
bably, those of the philosophical kind. 


not impatient to learn the purpose of this long 
introduction ? Be assured, then, it is not without 
just and strong reason that 1 have thus enumerated 
the several motives which concur in forming our 
amity; as it is in order to plead before you with 
more advantage the cause of my very intimate 
{ friend Ateius Capitof. I need not point out to 
I you the variety of fortune with which my life has 
: been chequered; but, in all the honours and dis- 
j graces I have experienced, Capito has ever most 
i zealously a.ssisted me with his power, his interest, 

1 and even with his purse. Titus Antistius, who 
was his near relation, happened to be qusestor in 
' Macedoaia (no person having been appointed to 
I succeed him) when Pompey marched his army 
I into that provinceHad it been possible for 
Antistius to have retired, it would have been his 
first and most earnest endeavour to have returned 
to Capito, whom he loved with all the tenderness 
of a filial affection; and, indeed, he was so much 
the more desirous of joining him, as he knew the 
high esteem which Capito had ever entertained for 
Cicsar. But, finding himself thus unexpectedly in 
the hands of Pomjfey, it was not in his power 
wholly to decline the functions of his office: how¬ 
ever, he acted no farther than he was absolutely 
constrained. 1 cannot deny that he was concerned 
in coining the silver at Apollonia". But he was 
by no means a principal in that affair ; and two or 
three months were the utmost that he engaged in 
it. From that time he withdrew from Pompey’s 
camp, and totally avoided all public employment. 

1 hope you will credit this assertion, when 1 assure 
you that 1 know it to be fact: for, indeed, Antis¬ 
tius saw how much I was dissatisfied with the war, 
and consulted with me upon all his measures. 
Accordingly, that he might have no part in it, he 
withdrew as far as possible from Pompey’s camp, 
and concealed himself in the interior parts of 
Macedonia. After the battle of Pharsalia, he 
retired to his friend Aulus Plautius*, in Bithynia. 

It was here that he had an interview with Cajsar", 
who received him without the least mark of dis¬ 
pleasure, and ordered him to return to Rome. 
But he soon afterwards contracted an illness, which 
he carried with him into Corcyra, where it put an 
end to his life. By his will, which was made at 
Rome in the consulate of Paulus and Marcellus, 
he has left ten-twelfths of his estate to Capito. 
The remaining two parts, amounting to 300,000 
sesterces', he has devised to those for whose 
interest no mortal can be concerned; and, there¬ 
fore, I am not in the least solicitous whether 
Ca;aar shall think proper, or not, to seize it as for¬ 
feited to the public. But 1 most earnestly conjure 
you, my dear Plancus, to consider the cause of 
Capito as my own, and to employ your influence 

a Plghlus supposes that this is the same Ateius Capito 
who devoted tJrassus to destruetion when ho sot out upon 
liis I’artiiian expedition: of wliich the reader has already 
met witli an oceount in rem. k, p. 3(io. — High. Annal. iii. 
3»b. 

■■ 'When Pompey retreated before Oresar, and aiamdoned 
Italy. 

• For the payment of Pompoy’s army. Apollonia was a 
city in Thrace: a part of Greece annexed to the province of j 
Macedonia. 

' At that time governor of Bithynia, an Asiatic province 
situated on the Buxine sea. I 

“ Probably in his return from the Alexandrine war. I 

' About 24001. of our money. 1 
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with Ceesar, that my friend may be permitted to 
inherit this legacy, agreeably to the will of his 
relation. I entreat you by all the vaiious ties of 
our friendship, as ■#ell ^ by those, likewise, which 
subsisted between your father and myself, to exert 
your most zealous and active odices for this pur¬ 
pose. Be assured, if you were to grant me all 
that lies within the compass of your extensive 
credit and power, you could not more efi'ectually 
oblige me than by complying with my present 
request. I hope it may be a means of facilitating 
your success upon this occasion, that Capito, as 
Ciesar himself can witness, has ever held him in 
the highest esteem and affection. But Cmsar, 1 
know, never forgets anything : I forbear, therefore, 
to furnish you with particular instances of Capito’S 
i attachment to him, and only desire you to make a 
proper use of those which are fresh in Cmsar’s 
j memory. It may not, however, be unnecessary to 
point out one proof of tiiis sort, which 1 myself 
! experienced : and I will leave it to your own judg- 
i ment to determine how far the mentioning of it 
I may avail. 1 need not tell you by what party my 
■ interest had been supported, nor whose cause I 
I espoused in our public divisions. But, believe me, 
j whatever measures I pursued in this war, which 
: were unacceptable to Cicsar, (and I have the satis- 
i faction to find that he is sensible of it himself,) 
i were most contrary to my own inclinations, and 
j merely in compliance with the persuasions and 
I authority of others. But, if 1 conducted myself 
I with more moderation than any of those who were 
I joined with me in the same cause, it is [irincipally 
I owing to the advice and admonitions of Capito. 
To say truth, if the rest of my friends had been 
influenced by the same spirit with which he was 
actuated, I might have taken a jiart that would 
I have proved of some advantage, perhaps, to my 
I country ; 1 am sure, at least, of much to myself", 
j In one word, my dear Planciis, your gratifying my 
I present request will confirm me in the hope that I 
I possess a place in your aflection, and, at the same 
! time, extremely contribute to your own advantage, 
in adding, by a very important obligation, the most 1 
grateful and worthy Capito to the number of your 
friends. Farewell. | 


'v The part which Cicero hero accuses his friends (anil 
surely with some want of generosity), that they would not 
suffer liini to act, seems to have been tliat of standing 
neuter in the war between I’ompoy iuid Ciesar. And it 
must bo ownixl that this conduct would liavc ia-cn far 
I less exceptionable, if, instead of faintly joining with one 
I side, he hiul dctcrininc'd to engage with neither. This too, 
as the event proved, might have liecn most prudential in 
I point of interest: for a neutrality was all that i-'eesar de- 
! sired of him. lint that it could hi any sort have advaii- 
tiigul his country, aiipears to be a notion altogether impro¬ 
bable, and advanced only to give a oolour to his not having 
entered with more s]drit into the cause of the reimbllc. 

I ficero often intimate.s, indeed, that by preserving a neu¬ 
trality, ho might have been more likely to have facilitated 
an aeeommodation between I’onipcy and Ca-sar. liut it is 
utterly incrtslible, from the temper and eharaeter of these 
contending chiefs, that either of them entertained the 
least disposition for this jiurpoHC: as it is certain, from 
Cicero’s own confession in his letters to Attic iis, that he 
was well iicrsuaded Tonipey would never listen to any 
pacific overture.s—Ad Att. vii, H; viii. IS. 


LETTER IX. 

To Allienus, Proconsul*. 

Democritus uf Sicyon is not only my hostr, 
but (what I can say of few of his countrymen 
^ „ yoy beside) he is likewise my very intimate 
friend. He is a person, indeed, of the 
highest probity and merit, and distinguished for 
his most generous and polite hospitality towards 
those who come under his roof; iu which number 
I have received particular marks of his affection 
and esteem. In one word, you will find him a man 
of the first and most valuable character amongst 
his fellow-citicens, 1 bad almost said in all Achaia. 
I only mean, therefore, by this letter, to introduce 
him to your acquaintance ; for I know your senti¬ 
ments and disposition so well, that 1 am persuaded 
nothing more is necessary to make you think him 
worthy of being received both as your guest and 
friend. Let me entreat you, in the mean time, to 
favour him with your patronage, and to assure, him 
tliat, for my sake, he may de)>eud upon all the 
assistance in your power. If after this you should 
discover (as 1 trust you will) that his virtues render 
him deserving of a nearer intercourse, you cannot 
more sensibly oblige me than by admitting him into 
your family and friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Lucius Meseinitis'. 

Your letter afforded me great pleasure, as it 
gave me an assurance (though indeed 1 wanted 
^ J, yy- none) that you earne.stly wish for my 
company. Believe me, I am equally de¬ 
sirous of yours ; and. in truth, when ’there was 
a much greater abundance of patriot citizens mid 
agreeable companions who were in the number 
of my friends, there was no man with whom I 
rather chose to associate, and few whose comjimiy 
I liked so well. But now that death, absence, or 
change of disposition has so greatly contracted 
this social circle, 1 should prefer a single day with 
you to a whole life with the generality of those 
with whom I am at piescnt obliged to live". Soli¬ 
tude itself, indeed, (if solitude, alas! I were at 
liberty to enjoy,) would be fur more eligible than 
the conversation of those who frequent my house; 
one or two of them, at must, excejited. I seek my 
relief, therefore, (where I would advise you to look 
for yours,) in amusements of a literary kind, and 
in the consciousness of having always intended 
well to my country. I have the satisfaction to 
reflect, (as I dare say you will readily believe,) that 
I never sacrificed the public good to my own pri¬ 
vate views; that, if a certain person (whom for 
my sake, 1 am sure, you never loved,) had not 

X llowas at this time proconsul, or governor of (Sicily, 
and distinguished himself by his caro and diligunee iu 
transporting the trmips which Cmsar rceciveii from thence 
iu order to carry on the present war in Africa. There 
is a silver coin still extant, on which is inscrilied, A. 
A1.LII3.WS. PIIO. <:oS. and on the reverse, C, CAiSAJt. 
IMI*. Ct>8. ITEU.—I’igh. Annul, ill. t-VI. 

r Hee rem. " onTetter 7, book vll. 

* Hee rem* ", p. 4411. 

» The chiefs of the Caesarran party; with whom Cicero 
now found it eonveuient to cultivate a friendsliip, in order 
to ingratiate himself with Camr. 
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looked upon me with a jealous eye'’, both himself 
and every friend to liberty had been happy; that I 
always endeavoured that it should not be in the 
power of any man to disturb the public tranquillity ; 
and, in a word, that when I perceived those arms, 
which I had ever dreaded, would prove an over¬ 
match for that patriot-coalition I had myself 
formed” in the republic, I thought it better to 
accept of a safe peace, upon any terms, than impo- 
tently to contend with a superior force. But I 
hope shortly to talk over these, and many other 
points, with you in person. Nothing, indeed, de¬ 
tains me in Rome but to wait the event of the war 
in Africa; which, I imagine, must now be soon 
decided. And though it seems of little import¬ 
ance on which side the victory shall turn, yet I 
think it may be of some advantage to be near my 
friends when the news shall arrive, in order to 
consult with them on the measures it may ho 
advisable for me to pursue''. Affairs arc now 
reduced to such an unhappy situation, that though 
there is a considerable difference, it is true, between 
the cau.se of the contending parties, 1 believe there 
will be very little as to the consequence of their 
success. However, though my spirits wcire too 
much dejected, perhaps, whilst our affairs remained 
in suspense, 1 find myself much more composed 
now that they are utterly desperate. Your last 
letter has contributed to confirm me in this dis¬ 
position, as it is an instance of the magnanimity 
witli which you support your unjust disgrace”. It 
is with particular s.iti.sfaction 1 observe, that you 
owe this heroic calmness, not only to philosophy, 
but to temper. Bor 1 wall confess, that I imagined 
your mind was softened with that too delicate sen¬ 
sibility which we, who |>asscd our lives in the. (^ase 

I' I’oinpey ; who hoinfr jealous of the iHiiailaiity which 
Cif'ero had ari]iiired during liis eoiisulstiip, struck in with 
tin! designs of Ca'sar, and otliers, who Jiad fornnsl :i jiarry 
against oiir autiior. Itw'as hy tliese means tliat I’tnnpey 
laid tlie pritieipal fonnd.ation of ('a*s?n’*s power, wliieh, 
witlionl the assistance of the former, could never have 
prevailed to the <lostriietioii both of himself ami of the 
rt'publie. fSee rr/a. j>. .'t'M.J 'I’he <‘ensnre. which t'ieero 
hereeastsnpoii I’ompey'seoridnet towards Iiim, isnmlonht- 
edly just: Imt it is a. proof, at tlie simie tiim*. liow un- 
vvorthiiy lie ll.attered tliat gre.at man in tlio ]tlenitnde of 
liis power, when he professe<l to liiive reeeivtsi obligutions 
fnmi liini, that gave him the most nmpiestionalile riglit to 
his iiiglu'st gratitude.—See rriii. 

r tdeero prohahiy alludes to the eoalitien ho formed 
during his <saisnlsliip, (»f tlie eipiestrnui oriler witli tiuit nf 
the sematc: which, imlced, was one of tlie most shining 
parts of his administration. “Tlusojaler (as Ur. Middle- 
ton ohservos) consisted, next to tlie senators, of the rielii'st 
and most splendid familios in Koine: who, from tlio ease 
and aliiiieneo of their fortunes, were nattirally well aifW*tcd 
to tlie prosperity of tlie re)>nhlic ; and binngalso tlio con¬ 
stant farmers of all tlio ri'yemiesof the ompiro, had agrcJit 
part of the inferior pisiple deiiendcnt uisin tlicm. Cicero 
imagined Unit the united weight of tliese two orders would 
alwa.vs he an overhalance to any otlier iiowcr in the state, 
and a secure barrier against any ntteiiipts of the popular 
and ambitious upon the common liberty.”—Life of Cicero, 
p. 4.'i. 

d tlieero wooid Inive hiul groat occasion for the advice of 
his friends, if the remains of Pompoy’s army had defcatod 
Cwsar's in Afrieiu For ho had reason to expect, and would 
pndmbl.v liave experienced, the severest effects of their 
resentment, if they had returned victortuus into Italy.— 
Bp. Fam. ix. (i. 

r Moscinlu.s, it is probable, was banished hy Oa-aar, as a 
partisan of Pompey, to a certain distance from Uonic. 


and freedom of Rome, were apt in general to con¬ 
tract. But as we bore our prosperous days with 
moderation, it becomes us to^bear our adverse 
fortune, or more properly, Hideed, our irretrievable 
ruin, with fortitude. This advantage we may, at 
least, derive from our extreme calamities, that they 
will teach us to lool^ upon death with contempt; 
which, even if wc were happy, we ought to despise, 
as a state of total insensibility^; but,which, under 
our present afflictions, should be the object of our 
constant wishes. Let not any fears then, I conjure 
you by your affection for me, disturb the peace of 
your retirement; and, be well persuaded, nothing 
can befal a man that deserves to raise his dread 
and Jiorror, but (what I am sure ever was, and 
ever will be, far from you) the reproaches of a 
guilty heart. 

1 purpose to pay you a visit very soon, if nothing 
should happen to make it necessary for me to 
change my resolution : and if there should, I will 
immediately let you know. But I hope you will 
not, whilst you arc in so weak a condition, be 
tempted byyour impatience of seeing me, to remove 
from your present situation : at least, not )vithout 
previously consulting me. In the mean time, con¬ 
tinue to love me, and take care both of your health 
and your repose. Farewell. 

f Cicero ex|)n*sseH hhiiHclf to tho (unmo pui*p 080 , in two 
or three other of these* Iettei*s. TIiuk. in one to TorquatuK; 
—** si non cro, Hcnsu oinnino <*an*lKi iind in another to 
Toraniiis;—“ l.fiia ratio vidtitur, (luieqiiid cvcncrit form 
Tiioclcrate; pnrsertini eiini mnniinu rcrum mors sit extre- 
imini.” From whence it has been inferrotl, tJiat (.•ioero, in 
j his ])riviitc opinion, rejected tho <loetrlne of tho soul’s 
immortality. In answer l<i wln<*li it may he observed, in 
the first place, that these i»assa|;eK. without any viokne-o 
of constnietion, may he interprett'd as aftinniiiff nothing 
more, than tlmt death is an utt(*r extinction of all siniHi- 
bilily wiUi respect to human concerns: as it was a doubt 
with some of the ailcients wht'tlier departed spirits tlid not 
still retain a knowledfio of what passwl in this world. In 
the next place, admitting these several passages to bt* so 
Tiiany clear and jH)sitivc assertions, that the soul perisht's 
with tlio body ; yet it would by no irunins follow, that this 
W’as Cicero's nnil belief. It is usual with him to vary liis 
sentiments in tlie.se letters, in accoiuuuHlation t(» tho pria- 
cipk'.H or eireumstaiiees of his correspondents. Thus, in a 
letter t<i .Dolabella, lie does not scriqdo to say, ** sum 
nvidior qiiam satis ost gloria*but in writuig to Cato, ho 
represents himstdf of a disposition entirely the reverse; 

ipsam ijuidem gloriam jK-r sc niinquain putavi expeton- 
dam.” In a letter to Tr»r<|uatiis. when he is endeavouring 
to reconcile him to his hajiishtnmf from Home, ho lays it 
down ns a maxim, that ** in muUs omnibus aeorbius esi 
videre. ipiuin audirebut, in another lette-r to Marccllus, 
written in order to iicrsiiaile him to return to Rome, he 
reasons upon a principle directly opposite, and tolls him, 
—** non est tuiim iino sensu vculorum movori: cum idem 
illud auribus percipiiw, quod etiam majus videri solet," 
&e. Other instaiieos of the sanic variation from himself 
might ho }>roduced: but these, together with those that 
have ah'cady b(»on ix'casionally pointed out in tho course 
of these remarks, are suflicient, pcrhajis, to ovinoe, that 
Ficcro's real .sentiments and opinions cannot be proved by 
any particular passages in these letters. In those to A ttieus, 
indeed, he was generally, though not always, more sincere: 
and Mr. Ross has cited a passage from one of them, in 
which Cicero vei*y expressly mentions his expectations of a 
future state: * ‘ tempus est nos de ilia perpetua jura, (says 
he,) non de hue cxigiui vita oogitare.” But Cicero’s sjhh’U- 
lativo notions arc best determined by looking into his 
philosophical writings; and tliese abound with various and 
full proofs that he was strongly ]>ersuaded of the soul's 
immortality.—Ep. Fam. ix. 14; xv. 4; vl. 4; iv. 9; Ad 
Att. X. il ; SCO also Life of Cicero, p. 309 
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THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XL 
To AllienuSy Proconsul. 

As you are no stranger, I imagine, to the esteem 
‘ I entertained for Avianus Flaccug ; so I have often 
A u 707 acknowledge the generous 

manner in which you formerly treated 
him ; as, indeed, no man ever possessed a more 
grateful or bitter heart. His two sons, Caius and 
Marcus, inherit all the virtues of their father ; and 
I most warmly recommend them to your protec¬ 
tion, as young men for whom I have a very singular 
affection. Caius is now in Sicily, and Marcus is 
at present with me. I entreat yoxi to show every 
mark of honour to the former, and to take tlie 
affairs of both under your patronage ; assuring 
yourself, that you cannot render me in your govern¬ 
ment a more acceptable service. Farewell. 

.—-♦— 

LETTER XII. 

1 To Varro. 

Though I have nothing to write, yet I could 
not suffer Caninius to pay you a visit without 
A V 707 taking the opportunity of conveying a 
letter by his hands. And now 1 know 
not what else to say, but that I propose to be with 
you very soon : an information, however, which 1 
am persuaded you will be glad to receive. But 
will it be altogether decent to appear in so gay a 
scene*, at a time when Rome is in such a general 
flame ? And shall we not furnish an occasion of 
censure to those who do not know that we observe 
the same sober philosophical life, in all seasons, 
and in every placeYet, after ail, what im¬ 
ports itsince the world will talk of us in sj)ite 
of our utmost caution. And, indeed, whilst our 
censurers are immersed in every kind of flagitious 
debauchery, it is much worth our concern, truly, 
what they say of our innocent relaxations ! In just 
contempt, therefore, of these illiterate barbarians, 
it is my resolution to join you very speedily. I 
know not how it is, indeed, but it should seem that 
our favourite studies are attended with much greater 
advantages in these wretched times than formerly : 
whether it be that they are now our only resource, 
or that we were less sensible of their salutary 
effects when we were in too happy a state to have 
occasion to ex])erience them. But this is sending 
owls to Athens as we say, and suggesting reflec- 

* Varro seems to have reepicsted Cicjero to give him a 
meeting at Baite, a place much frcqncnteil by the Homans 
on account of Its hot baths; as the agrcoablcncss of its 
situation on the bay of Najdos rendered it, at the same 
time, the general resort of the pleasurable world. The 
tender Propertius has adilressed some ]>rctty lines to his 
Cynthia at this place, which sufficiently intimate in what 
manner the Roman ladies wero amused in that dangerous 
scene of gallantry and dissipation. 

“ Xu mode quam primum corruptas desere Baias, 
Multls ista dabnnt llttora dissidiuro : 

Littora qua? fuerant castis inimica puellis,” ie. 

" Fly, fly, my love, soft Baiae's tainted coast. 

Where many a pair connubial peace have lost; 
Where many a maid shall guilty joys deplore: 

Ah fly, my fair, detested Babe’s shore!’’ 

h A proverbial expression of the same import with that 
of ** sending coals to Newcastld." It alludes to the Athenian 


tions which your own mind will far better supply. 
All that I mean by them, however, is, to draw a 
letter from you in return, at the same time that I 
give you notice to expect me soon. Farewell. 

LETTER XIII. 

To the same. 

Our friend Caninius paid me a visit, some time 
ago, very late in the evening, and informed me that 
A V 707 purposed to set out for your house the 
next morning. I told him I would give 
him two or three lines to deliver to you, and 
desired he would call for them in the morning. 
Accordingly I wrote to you that night* : but as he 
did not return, I imagined he had forgotten his 
promise; and should, therefore, have sent that 
letter by one of my own domestics, if Caninius had 
not assured me of your intention to leave Tusculum 
the next morning. However, after a few days had 
intervened, and I had given over all expectations 
of Caninius, he made me a second visit, and ac¬ 
quainted me that he was instantly setting out to 
you. But, notwithstanding the letter I had written 
was then become altogether out of date, especially \ 
after the arrival of such important news', yet, as 1 | 

was unwilling that any of roy profound iucubra- I 
tions should be lost, I delivered it into the hands 
of that very learned and affectionate friend of yours, j 
who, I suppose, has acquainted you with the con- L 
versation which passed between us at the same ' 
time. 

I think it most prudent for both of us to avoid 
the, view at least, if we cannot so easily e.scjipc the 
remarks, of the world : for those who are elevated 
with this victory look down upon us with an air 
of triumph, and tlio.se who regret it are displeased 
that we did not sacrifice our lives in the cause. 
But you will ask, perhaps, (as it is in Rome that 
we are particularly exposed to these mortifications,) 
why I have not followed your example in retiring 
from the city .•* But tell me, my friend, superior I 
as your judgment confessedly is, did you never 
find yourself mistaken ? Or who is there, in times 
of such total darkness and confusion, that can 
always be sure of directing his steps aright ? 1 j 

have long thought, indeed, that it would be happy j 
for me to retire where I might neither see nor hear | 
what passes in Rome. But my groundless suspi- | 
eioris discouraged me from executing this scheme; i 
as I was apprehensive that those who might aeci- I 
dentally meet me on my way would put such con- | 
structions upon my retreat as beat suited with their I 
own purposes. Some, I imagined, would suspect, j 
or at least pretend to suspect, that I was either 
driven from Rome by my fears, or withdrew in 
order to form some revolution abroad; and perhaps, 
too, would report, tliat I had actually provided a 
ship for that purpose. Others, I feared, who knew 
me best, and might be disposed to think most 
favourably of my actions, would be apt to impute 
my recess to an abhorrence of a certain partyIt 
is these apprehensions that have hitherto, contrary 

coin, which was stumped fas Manutius observes) with the 
figure of an owl. 

I Probably the prcoedlng letter. 

1 Concerning Cwsar’s defeat of Scipio in Africa. 

b The Cwsaroans. 
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to my inclinations indeed, detained me in Rome : 
but custom, however, has familiarised the unpleas- 
ing scene, and gradually hardened me into a less 
exquisite sensibility. 

Thus I have laid before you the motives which 
induce me to continue here. As to what relates to 
your own conduct, 1 would advise you to remain 
in your jiresent retirement, till the warmth of our 
public exultation shall be somewhat abated, and it 
shall certaiiuy be known in what manner affairs 
abroad are terminated; for terminated, 1 am well 
)>ersuaded, they are'. Much will depend on the 
general result of this battle, and the temper in 
which Cajsar may return. And though J see, 
already, what is abundantly sufficient to determine 
my sentiments as to that point, yet I think it most 
advisable to wait the event. In the mean time, 

I should be glad you would postpone your journey 
to Bairn, till the first transports of this clamorous 
joy is subsided ; as it will have a better appearance 
to meet you at those waters, when I may seem to 
go thither rather to join with you in lamenting the 
publii! misfortunes, than to participate in the plea¬ 
sures of the place. But this I submit to your more 
enlightened judgment : only let us agree to pass 
our lives together in those studies which were once, 
indeed, nothing more than our amusement, but 
must now, alas ! prove our principal support. Let 
us be ready, at the same, time, whenever we shall 
be called upon to contribute not only our counsels, 
but our labours, in repairing tlie ruins of the 
republic. But if none shall require our services 
for this purpose, let ns employ our time and our 
thoughts upon moral and political in()uiries. If 
we <;annot benefit the eornmonwealtli in the forum 
and the senate, let us endeavour, at least, to do so 
by our studies and our writings; and after tlie 
example of the most learned among the ancients, 
contribute to the welfare of our country, by useful 
disquisitions coneeriiing laws and government. 

And now, having thus acquainted you willi uiy 
sentiments and purposes, I shall be extremely 
obliged to you for letting me know yours in return. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

To the same. 

* 

You must know, my friend, that I am one of 
those philosophers who hold the doctrine of Dio- 
A ti "07 concerning contini^encics'". Ac¬ 

cordingly 1 maintain, that if you should 
make us a visit here, you are ^ 3 ndc^ an absolute 
necessity of so doing ; but if you should not, that 
it is because your coming hither is in the number 
of those things which cannot possibly happen.— 

1 When this letter WRs written, there kccuis te have 
b€t‘n only some Kcncrul accounts arrmnl of (’a'sar's siie- 
eesH ill Africa; but tlio particularB of the battle were not 
yet known. 

»» DJoflorns was a Clrcck philosopher who lived in the 
court of Ptolonia^us Soter, nnd flourished about 2IM) yeoru 
before the Chii.^tiaii era. >10 is said to have died with 
grief for not being able immediately to solve a philoso¬ 
phical question which that prince put to him fn (*onver- 
Bation. lie maintained that nothing could lie contingent; 
but that whatever was possible must necessarily })ap|>en. 
Cicero ludicrously ajiplies this absurd doctrine to the in¬ 
tended visit of bis friend.—Cic. de Fate, 7. 


Now tell me which of the two opinions you are 
most inclined to adopt: whether this of the philo¬ 
sopher J just now mentioned, whose sentiments, 
you know, were so little agreeable to our honest 
friend Diodotus”, or the opposite one of Chrysip- 
jms" But we will reserve these curious specula¬ 
tions till we shall be more at leisure : and this, 1 
will agree with Chrysippus, is a possibility which 
either may or may not happen. • 

I am obliged to you for your good offices in my 
ad'air with CocceiusP, which 1 likewise recom¬ 
mend to Atticus. If you will not make me a visit, 
I will pay you one; and as your library is situated 
in your garden, 1 shall want nothing to complete 
my two favourite amusements—reading and walk¬ 
ing. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

I To Apuleius, Proqueestor **. 

Lucius Egnatius, a Roman knight, is a very 
particular friend of mine, whose affairs in Asia, 
A IT 707 together with his slave Anchialus, who 
superintends them, 1 recommend to you 
with as much zeal as if they were my own. For 
be assured we are united to each other, not only 
by a daily intercourse of the highest friendship, 
but by many good offices that have been mutually 
exchanged between us. As he has not the least 
doubt of your disposition to oblige me, let me ear¬ 
nestly entreat you to convince him, by your 
I services in his favour, that I warmly requested 
i them. Farewell. 


I “ DiodotiiH was a Stoic ]>hilosopher, under whom Cicero 
I had been educated, and whom ho nftc'rAViirtlH otitertained 
for many ytMivn in hiB house. Ho died about thirteen years 
iH'fori* tluj date of this letter, and left his friend and pupil 
a < onsiderablo legacy.—Acadeiii. ii.; Ad Att. ii. 20. 

, C’hrysiiipUM wan suecossor to Zeno, tlio celebrated 
founder of the Stoic school. U appears, hy a list of some 
of his writings, wlii<*h Laertius luis given, that he pub¬ 
lished a treatise on Fate; nnd jmibably it was in this book 
that hooppo.sed the ridiculous notions of Hiodotiis. SeniK^a 
n^presents him as a penetrating genius, hut ono whc»s« 
speculations were soiucwhat too subtle and reflned. He 
adds, that his diction was so extremely clost^, that he 
never <*mploycd a superfluous wonl; a character he could 
scarce deserve, if wliat is reiMirti*d <»f him be true, that he 
])iiblislied no less than .'111 treatihOR upon logic, and above 
400 upon other siibjt'cts.—One cannot hear, indeed, of such 
an immoderate Ilux of pen, without being in some danger 
of sufl’ering the Siimo fate that attended thiR inexhaustible 
! gi'uiuH, who is wild to have died in a fit of excessive 
laughter.—l^aertius in Vit.; Bence, do Benciic. 1. 3; Stan¬ 
ley’s Hist, of Philos. 4tl7» 

r Tn the text he is eiUlod Costius ; but, perhaps, (as ono 
of the eoiriTiientatorH imagines,) it should bo Cocccius. 
For f’ieero, in a letter to Attieiis, supposed to have bwii 
W'ritteu about tlu^ Haino time with tho present, requests 
his assiRtimeo in procuring tho payment of a sum of 
money owing to him from Oocccius; which is not un¬ 
likely to be the same affair he aLludes to in this passage.— 
Ad Att. xii. 13. 

H it is wholly uncertain both who this person was, and 
when he exercised the office of proqusestor. 










THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


LETTER XVI. 

To Varro. 

Thb 7th geems to be a very proper time, not 
only in corigideration of public affairs, but in regard 
A u 707 season of tlie year : I aj)prove, 

therefore, of the day you have named, 
and will join you accordingly. 

1 should be far from thinking we had reason to 
reproach ourselves for the part we have lately 
acted, even were it true that those who pursued a 
different conduct had not repented of their mea¬ 
sures. It was the suggestions of duty, not of 
interest, that we followed, when we entered into 
the war ; and it was a cause utterly desperate, not 
the duty we owed our country, that we de.serted 
when we laid down our arms. Thus we acted, on 
the one hand, with greater honour than those who 
would not leave Italy in order to follow the war 
abroad ; and, on the other hand, with more pru¬ 
dence than those who, afl^tr having suffered a total 
defeaf, would not be prevailed upon to return 
home. But there is nothing that I can bear with 
less patience than the affected severity of our 
inglorious neuters : and, indeed, whatever might be 
the final event of affairs, I should be much more 
inclined to venerate the memory of those mistaken 
men who obstinately perished in battle, than to he 
in the least concerned at the reproaches of those 
who only lament that we are still alive. 

If 1 should have time, 1 pur^mse to call upon 
yoti at Tuscnlnm before the 7th : if not, I will 
follow you to Cum®, agreeably to your apjioint- 
ment. But I shall not fail to give you previous 
notice, that your bath may be prepared. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To the mme, 

Yonn letters to Seius and myself were delivered 
to us, whilst we were at supper together, in his 
A ti 707 house. I agree with you in thinking that 
this is a very proper time for your in¬ 
tended expedition; which, to own my artifice, I 
have hitherto endeavoured to retard by a thousand 
j)retences. I was desirous, indeed, of keejiing you 
near me, in case any favourable news should have 
arrived". For, as Homer sings, 

“ The wise new wKsdom from the wise acquire." • 

But now that the whole affiiir is decided, beyond all 
doubt, you should set forward with the utmost speed. 

When I heard of the fate that has attended Lucius 
Cffisar", 1 could not forbear saying to myself, with 

r At tile battle of I'harsali.a. 

* Concerning the sueet^ss of the I'ompeian party against 
Cwsar, in Africa ; an event, if it hud taken pittec, tliat 
would extremely have embarrassed Cicero. For wliiirh 
reason he was desirous of koepiu); Varro witliin his rttaeli, 
that he luiRht immediately have consulted with him in 
what manner to net.—iks* rem. “, p, 4<il. 

t II. X. Pope’s tnmslation. 

a He was a distant relation of .Tuliiis f'a’snr; whom, 
however, he had constantly opposed thrmiRlnmt ilie civil 
war.—Lucius, being taken pris<jner at the late battle of 
Thupsiis, where Cwsar gained a eemjdcto vietory over the 
cx>mbinud tniops of Keipio and Juba, obtained tlio con¬ 
queror's pardon ; but CmnAr afterwards changed his mind. 


the old man in the play, “ What tenderTtese then 
may not I expect'’!” For this reason, i am a 
constant guest at the tables of our present poten¬ 
tates ; and what can I do better, you know, than 
prudently swim with the current of the times ? 
But, to be serious, (for serious, in truth, we have 
.reason to be,) 

“ Bee vengeance stalk o'er Afric’s trembling plain; 

And one wide wiisie of horrid ruin rei^w !” 

A ciniumstance that fills me with very uneasy 
apprehensions. 

I am unable to answer your question, when 
Ciesar will arrive, or where he proposes to land. 
Some, I find^ doubt whether it will be atllai®; 
and they now talk of his coming liome by the way 
of Sardinia. It is certain, at least, that he has not 
yet visited this part of his demesnes ; and though 
he has not a worse farin'^ upon all his estate^ he is 
far, liowever, from holding it in cf)ntempt. For 
my own part, I am more inclini»d to imagine he 
will take Sicily in his retum. But these doulits 
will soon be cleared up, as Dolabellay is every 
moment expected. I believe, therefore, 1 must 
take my instructions from my disciple*, as many 
a pupil, you know, has become a greater adept 
than his master. However, if I knew what you 
had determined u[>on, I should rhielly regulate my 
measures by yours ; for which jmrpose 1 exptu^t a 
letter from you with great impatience. Farcwtdl. 

and gaivr private orders to have liim assassiniitod-—I>io, 
xliii. p. 

'' 1'hfs uIIndcK to h piissacre in the ** Andria ” of Turonce, 
whurc Siiiii), the fatlu'riif l*iiniphilub, giving an auuuunl of 
liis son’s tond(*r hchsivinur at the fiincral of t^irysis, I'Oiild 
not forbear rotioctinp, iio wiys,—“ (iiiid mJhi hie fiiclot 
jiatri!" lUit Ciforo ajfplics it in a ditiorunt suiise, and 
inoMTis tliat, if <’;rsar jiotud towards his own rulations witli 
80 nin<-h cruelty, he had little rca.sou to expect a milder 
{roll fluent. 

« Tiiesc linos are quoted from I'nniiis, a. poet, of \vhoiii 
soiiu* aoconnt has ht'cii ^iven in tin* foro^oinR roniarks. 
Tho trmips of C-L*sar pursued tlioir victory over tl»os»' 
of K<*ipu» with K'r<‘ai cruelty: — *• aerior ra-ssirianoniiii 
impetus fuit (says I’lonis) indi).mantinni post J*ompeiuiu 
crovissc helium.’* Niimhers, uuUhmI, of Seipl<*'s army must 
necessarily have lM*on niassaensl in cool bhmd: for the 
historians a^ircH.* that (’lesar’s loss ainoutited only to .'iO 
men: whereas were killed on tho side of Sei))io, 

aecordinff to the aeeoujit wliich Ilirtiiis gives of tJiis 
action, and five times tluat number if we may credit 
iMiitareh.—Flor. iv. 2; Jlirt Do Hell. Afrie. ; J'lut. 
in Vit. <‘a*Har. 

* Tlie island of Sardinia, was, in the time of the Homans, 
fwliat it still is,) extremely barren and imwlmle <»me. 
iUartial has a pretty allusion to this latter circumstance, 
ill one of lii.s epigrams:— 

•* Nullo fata bKio jioshih excludtrc: cum mors 

Venerlt, in imslio Tibure Sardinia est.”—iv. (JO. 

y Dolaholla atteiidifd f^'esar in the African war. 

* Cieero means that be should leurn from Dolulwlla 
! where t’aisar purposed to land, aiul in what temper he was 

returning into Italy, together with such other eirenm- 
htaiicos as it was niK'essary he should ho apprised of, in 
order to |>ay his jiersoiial congratulations to the eonoiieror 
in the most propiT and aeeeptable manner. It Hoeins )iro- 
bablc. from this passage, that J>o)ii)Hdla had fojTiiod his 
eloquence under Cieero, agro(?ably to an excellent custom 
which prevailed in Home, of introdueing the youth, upon 
their first entrance into husincHS, to tho acquainttmee and 
patronage of some distinguisluid orator of tho forum, 
whom they eonstimtly attended in all the public exercise's 
of his profession.—Auct DiaIog.de Oaus. corrupt. Kloquent. 
34. 
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LETTER XVIII. 

To Apulnui, Proquastor. 

Lucrirs Zot]:,us was appointed, by the will of his 
patron, coheir in conjunction with me. I mention 
^ „ jpy this, not only to show you the occasion of 
my friendship with him, but as an evi¬ 
dence likewise of his merit, by being thus distin¬ 
guished by hia patron. I recommend him, there¬ 
fore, to your favour as one of my own family ; and 
yon will oblige me in letting him see that you were 
greatly influenced to his advantage by this letter. 
Farewell. 


!i LETTER XIX. ' 

I' To Varro. 

I Our friend Caninius acquainted me with your 
I request that I would write to yoti whenever tliei e 
i ^ „ yoy was any news which 1 thought it con- 

' ' ' cerned you to know. You are already 

; informed that we are in daily expectation of Cassar": 

' but I am now to tell you that as it was his intention, 
it seems, to have landed at Alsium’’, his friends 
j have written to dissuade him from that design. 

! They think that his coming on shore at that place 
1 will prove extremely troublesome to himself, as 
! well as very much incommode many others;, and 
i have therefore recommended Ostia‘' as a more 
I convenient port. For my own part, I can se^ no 
■ difference. Hirtius'*. however, assures me that 
i himself as well as Balbus'', and Oppius,*^ (who, let 
me observe by the way, are every one of them greatly 
[ in your interest,) have written to Csesar for this pur- 
: pose. I thought proper, therefore, to send you this 
piece of intelligence for two reasons. In the first 
place, that you might know where to engage a 
; lodging ; or rather, that you might secure one in 
, both these towns ; for it is extremely uncertain at 
which of them Catsar will disembark. And in the 
next place, in order to indulge a little jdece of 
vanity, by showing you that I am so well with 
these favourites of Ciesar as to be admitted into 
their privy council. To speak seriously, I see no 
I reason to decline their friendship; for, surely, 

: there is a wide difference between submitting to 
' evils we cannot remedy, and approving measures 
I that we ought to condemn*.* Though, to confess 

j * Cicsar retumeil victorious from Africa, about the 26th 
of July, In the i>re.scnt year ; ho that this letter wjih pro¬ 
bably written either in the beginning of that month, or 
the latter end of June.—^Hirt l)e Hell. Afrie. !MI. 

•> The situation of thisplaceisnot exactly known : some 
geographers suppose it to be the same tdwn which is now 
called Severa, a eea-port about twenty-flvo miles distant 
from Rome, on the wentern coast of Italy. 

V It still retains Us ancient name, and is situated at the 
mouth of the Tiber. 

* He lived in great intimacy with Ciesar, and had served 
nUder him In quality of one of his Iieuton.'mts in GauL It 
appears, by this passage, that he did not attend Ciesar into 
Africa; so that if the history of that war annexed to 
CiBsar's Commentaries was really written, as is generally 
supposed, by Hirtlus, he was not an eye-witness of what he 
relates; a.oiroumstance wliiidi oonslderably weakens the 
authority of his account. 

• Heo rem. p. 399. ' * Bee rem. ", p. 4B7. 

s To oultirate friendships with the Icsders of a suocossfiil | 
faction, has surely something in it that much resembles the 


the truth, I do not know there are any that I can 
justly blame, except those which involved us in the 
civil wars ; for these, it must be owned, were alto¬ 
gether voluntary. I saw, indeed, (what your dis¬ 
tance from Rome prevented you from observing**,) 
that our party were eager for war; while Ctesar, 
on the contrary, appeared less inclined than afraid 
' to have recourse to arms. Thus far, therefore, 
our calamities might have been prevented, but all 
beyond was unavoidable ; for one side or the other 
must necessarily prove superior. Now, we both of 
us, 1 am sure, always lamented those infinite mis¬ 
chiefs that would ensue, whichever general of the 
two contending armies should happen to fall in 
battle ; as we were well convinced, that of all the 
complicated evils which attend a civil war, victory 
is the supreme. I dreaded it, indeed, even on that 
side which both you and I thought proper to join, 
as they threatened most cruel vengeance on those 
who stood neuter, and were no less offended at 
your sentiments than at my speeches. But had 
they gained this last battle, we should still more 
severely have experienced the effects of their power, 
as our late conduct had incensed them to the highest 
degree. Yet what measures have we taken for our 
own security, that we did not warmly recommend 
for theirs And how have they more advantaged 
the republic by having recourse to Juha and 
his elephants', than if they had perished by their 
own swords, or submitted to live under the present 
system of affairs, with some hopes, at least, if not 
with the fairest. But they may tell ns, perhaps, 
(and, indeed, with truth,) that the government 
under which we liave chosen to live is altogether 
turbulent and unsettled. Let this objection, how¬ 
ever, have weight witli those who have treasured 
up no stores in their minds to sujqiort themselves 
under all the possible vicissitudes of human affairs; 
a reflection whicli brings me round to what I prin¬ 
cipally had in view when 1 uudesigiiedly wandered 
into this long digression. I was going to have 
said, that as I always looked upon your character 
witli great admiration, so nothing raises it higher 
in my esteem tlian to observe that you are almost 
the only person, in these tempestuous days, who 
has wisely retreated into harlmur, and are enjoying 
the happy fruits of those important studies which 
are attended with more public advantage, as well 
as private satisfaction, than all the ambitious ex¬ 
ploits or voluptuous indulgences of these licentious 
victors. The contemplative hours you spend at 
yonr Tnsculan villa are, in my estiipation, indeed, 
what alone deserve to be called life ; and I would 
willingly renounce the whole wealth and splendour 
of the world to be at liberty to pass my time in the 
same philosophical manner. I follow your exam- 

approving of meaHiires which we ought to condemn; aud 
though it may be policy, most certainly it ianot patriotism. 
It ill agrees, at least, with tliat sort of abstracted life 
which Cicero, In the first letter of this book, declares he 
proposed to lead, it the ropublio should be destroyed.— 
Ep. Earn. vii. 3. 

** Yarro, at the breaking out of the civil war, was in 
Spain: whore he resided in quality of one of Esmpoy’e 
lientenanta f < 

* These elephants wore drawn up in the firnnt of the 
r^t and loft wing of Soil’s army. But being driven 
hnbfc upon the line behind them, they put the ranks into 
groat oonfu-ion; pnd, instead of proving of any advantage 
to Soipio, contributed to fooititato his defeat.—Hirt. He 
Bell. Afrie. 63. 
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f ie, however, as far as the circumstances in which 
aih placed will permit, and have recourse, with 

f reat satisfaction of mind, to my favourite studies. 

ince our country, indeed, either cannot or will 
not accept our services, who shall condemn us for 
returning to that contemplative privacy which many 
philosophers have thought preferable (I will not 
say with reason, however, they have preferred,) 
even to the most public and patriot labours ? And 
why should we not indulge ourselves in those learned 
inquiries, which some of the greatest men have 
deemed a just dispensation from all public employ* 
ments, when it is a liberty, at the same’ time, 
which the commonwealth itself is willing to ellow 
us ? But I am going beyond the commission which 
Caninius gave roe; and while he only desired that 
I would acquaint you with those articles of which 
you were not already apprised, I am teUing you 
what you know far better than I can inform you. 
For the future I shall confine myself more strictly 
to your request, and will not fail of communicating 
to you whatever intelligence I may leam, which I 
shall think it imports you to know. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Papirins PtettusK 

Yoon letter afforded me a very agreeable instance 
of your friendship, in the concern it expressed lest 
A. V 707 . ^ should be uneasy at the report which 
had been 'brought hither by Silius**. I 
was before, indeed, perfectly sensible how much 
you were disturbed at this circumstance, by your 
care in sending me duplicates of a former letter 
upon the same subject ; and 1 then returned such 
an answer as I thought would be sufficient to 
abate, at least, if not entirely remove, this your 
generous solicitude. But, since I perceive, by 
your last letter, how much this affair still dwells 
upon your mind, let me assure yon, my dear Psetus, 
that I have employed every artifice (for we must 
now, my friend, be armed with cunning as well as 
prndence,) to conciliate the good graces of the 
persons you mention ; and, if 1 mistake not, my 
endeavours have not proved in vain. I receive, 
indeed, so many marks of respect and esteem from 
those who are most in Caesar’s favour, that I 
cannot but flatter myself they have a true regard 
for me. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
that a pretended affection is not easily discernible 
from a real one, unless in seasons of distress. For 
adversity is to friendship what fire is to gold, the 
only infallible test to discover the genuine from the 
counterfeit; in all other circumstances they both 
bear the same common signatures. I have one 
strong reason, however, to persuade me of their 
sincerity ; as neither their situation nor mine can by 
any means tempt them to dissemble with me. As 
to that person ’ in whom all power is now centred, 
I am. not sensible that I have anything to fear from 
him; or -nothing more, at least, than what arises 
from that general precarious state in which all 
things must stand where the fence of laws is broken 
down ; and, from its being impossible to pronounce 

i See ran. » on letter 2^ book vl. 

k SiliuB, it should seem,' had brought an account from 
the army, that some wittiolsms of Cicero had been reported 
to Caesar, which had given him offence. 

1 Cesar. ' 


with assurance concerning any event which depends 
wholly upon the will, not to say the caprice, of 
another. But this I can with confidence affirm, 
that 1 have not, in any single instance, given him 
just occasion to take oflence; and, in the article 
you point out, I have been particularly cautious. 
There was a time, it is true, when I thought it well 
became me, by whom Rome itself was free®, to 
speak my sentiments witli freedom ; but,now that 
our liberties are no more, I deem it equally agree¬ 
able to my present situation, not to say anything 
that may disgust either Csesar or his favourites. 
Bht were I to suppress every rising raillery that 
might pique those at whom it is directed, I must 
renounce, you know, all my reputation as a wit. 
And, in good earnest, it is a character upon which 
I do not set so high a value as to be unwilling to 
resign it if it were in my power. However, I am in 
no danger of suffering in Csesar’s opinion, by being 
represented as the author of any sarcasms to which 
T have no claim; for his judgment is mxich too 
jieuetrating ever to be deceived by any imposition 
of tliis nature. I remember your brother Servius, 
whom 1 look upon to have been one of the most learned 
critics that this age has produced, was so conversant 
in the writings of our poets, and bad acquired such 
an excellent and judicious ear, that he could imme¬ 
diately distinguish the numbers of Plautus from 
those of any other author. Thus Csesar, I am 
told, when he made his large collection of apoph¬ 
thegms", constantly rejected any piece of wit that 
was brought to him as mine, if it happened to be 
spflrious ; a distinction which he is much more 
able to make at present, as his particular friends 
pass almost every day of their lives in my com¬ 
pany. As our conversation generally turns upon a 
variety of subjects, I ft-equcntly strike out thoughts 
which they look upon as not altogether void, 
perhaps, of spirit or ingenuity. Now, these little 
sallies of pleasantry, together with tlie general 
occurrences of Rome, are constantly transmitted 
to Cwsar, ill pursuance of his own express direc¬ 
tions; so that, if'anything of this kind is mentioned 
by others as coming from me, be always disregards 
it. You see, tiien, that the lines you quote with 
so much propriety from the tragedy of G£Domaus", 

"> Alluding to bis services in the suppression of Catiline’s 
conspiracy. 

» 'fliis collection wos made by Cajsar when ho was very 
young, and probably It Vras a jicrformniioe by no mciuis to 
his honour. For Augustus, into whoso bands it came 
after bis death, would not suffer it to be publidied.—Suet, 
in Vit. dul. Cies. SO. 

" Written hyAccius, a tragic poet, who flourished about 
the year of ItoraeGI?- The suldect of this piece, probably, 
turned upon the death of CEnomaus, king of Elis, and the 
marriage of his daughter Hippodamia. *11118 prince being 
informed, by an oracle, that he should lose his life by his 
future son-in-law, contrived the following expedient to dis¬ 
appoint the prophecy. Being possessed of a pair of horses 
of such wonderful swiftness, that it was reported they 
were begotten by the winds, ho proposed to tho several 
suitors of his daughter, that whoever of them should beat 
him in a chariot-race should be rewarded with Hippo¬ 
damia, upon condition that they oonsonted to he put to 
death If they lost the match. Accordingly, thirteen of 
these unfortunate rivals entered the list: and each of 
them, In their tom, paid the forfeiture of their lives. 
But Pelfliw, the son of Tantalus, king of Plirygia, being 
more artful than the rest, bribed the charioteer of (Eno- 
niaus to take out tho linoh-pln of his chariot-wheel; by 
which means CEnomaus was dashed to pieces in the course. 
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contain a caution altogether unnecessary. For tell 
met my friend, what jealousies can I possibly 
create ? Or who will look with envy upon a man 
in my humble situation ? Rut, granting that I 
were in ever so enviable a state, yet let me observe, 
that it is the opinion of those philosophers who 
alone seem to have understood the true nature of 
virtue, that a good man is answerable for nothing 
farther than his own innocence. Now, in this 
respect, I think myself doubly irreproachable: in 
the first place, by having recommended such public 
measures as were for the interest of the commpn- 
wealth ; and in the next, that, finding I was not 
sufficiently supported to render my counsels effec¬ 
tual, I did not deem it advisable to contend for 
them by arms against a superior strength. Most 
certainty, therefore, I cannot justly be accused of 
having failed in the duty of a good citizen. The 
only part, then, that now remains for me, is to be 
cautious not to expose myself, by any indiscreet 
word or action, to the resentment of those in 
power; a part which I hold likewise to be agree¬ 
able to the character of true wisdom. As to the 
rest; what liberties any man may take in imputing 
words to me which 1 never spoke; what credit 
Cmsar ipay give to such reports ; and how far 
those who court my friendship are really sincere ; 
these are points for which it is by no means in my 
power to be answerable. My tran<|uillity arises, 
therefore, from the conscious integrity of my 
counsels in the times that are past, and from the 
moderation of my conduct in these that are present. 
Accordingly, I apply the simile you quote from 
Accius'', not only to Envy, but to Fortune; that 
j weak and inconstant power, whom every wise and 
I resolute mind should resist with as much firmness 
: as a rock repels the waves. Grecian story wilt 
abundantly supply examples of the greatest men, 
I both at Athens and Syracuse, who have, in some 
I sort, preserved their independency amidst the 
r general servitude of their respective communities. 
; May I not hope, then, to be able so to comport 
j myself, under the same circumstances, as neither 
to give offence to our rulers on the one hand, nor 
I to injure the dignity of my character on the other.’ 
But to turn from the serious to the jocose part 
of your letter.—The strain of pleasantry you break 
into, immediately after having quoted the tragedy 
of OUnomaus, puts me in mind of the modern 
method of introducing at the end of those graver 
dramatic pieces the humour of our mimes, instead 
of the old Atellan farces'). Why else do you talk 
of your paltry polypus ”, and your mouldy cheese ! 
In pure good nature, it is true, I formerly sub¬ 
mitted to sit down with you to such homely fare ; 
but more refined company has improved me into 
a better taste. For Hirtius and Dolabella, let me 

and Pelopg carried off the beautiful Hippodamla.—Bygin. 
Fab. 83. 

P The poet mentioned in the preceding remark. 

4 These Atellan farces, whiclt, in the earlier periods of 
the Homan stage, were acted at the end of tiie more serious 
dramatic performances, derived their name from Atella, 
a town in Italy, fron, whence they were first introduced 
at Rome. They consisted of a more liberal and genteel 
kind of humour than the mimes—a species of comedy which 
seems to have ^en its subject from low life.—Manutius, in 
loo. 

r A sea-fish so extremely tough, that it was necessary to 
beat it a considerable time before it could be rendered fit 
for the table.—Bruyer. DeRe Cibar. xxL 14. 


tell you, are my preceptors in the science of the 
table ; as, in return, they are my disciples in that 
of the bar. But I suppose you have already heard, 
at least if all the town-news is transmitted to you, 
that they frequentlf declaim at my house*, and 
that I as often sup at.theirs. You must not, how¬ 
ever, hope to* escape my intended visit, by plead¬ 
ing poverty in bar to the admission of so luxurious 
a guest. Whilst you were r^ing a fortune, indeed, 

I bore with your parsimonious humour; but now 

S bat you are in circumstances to support the loss 
L half your wealth, I expect that you receive me 
iff another manner than you would one of your 
confpounding debtors •. And though yonr finances 
may somewhat suffer by my visit, remember it is 
better they should be impaired by treating a friend 
than by lending to a stranger. I do not insist, 
however, that you spread your table with so un¬ 
bounded a profusion as to furnish out a splendid 
treat with the remains : I am so wonderfully mo¬ 
derate as to desire nothing more than what ia 
perfectly elegant and exquisite in its kind. I 
remember to have heard you describe an enter¬ 
tainment which was given by Phameas. Let yours 
be the exact copy of his: only 1 should be glad 
not to wait for it quite so long. Should you still 
persist, after all, to invite me, as usual, to a penu¬ 
rious supper, dished out by the sparing hand of 
maternal economy; even this, perhaps, I may be 
able to support. But 1 would fain see that hero 
bold who should dare to set before methe villanous 
trash you mention, or even one of your boasted 
polypuses, with a hue as florid as vermilioned 
Jove“. Take my word for it, my friend, your 
prudence will not suffer you to be thus adventurous. 
Fame, no doubt, will have proclaimed at your 
villa my late conversion to luxury, long before my 
arrival; and you will shiver at the sound of her 
tremendous report. Nor must you flatter yourself 
with the hope of abating the edge of my appetite 
by your cloying sweet-wines before supper : a silly 
enstum, whiCli I have now entirely renounced ; 
being much wiser than when I used to damp my 
stomach with your antepasts of olives and Leu- 
canian sausages.—But not to run on any longer 
in this jocose strain ; my only serious wish is, that 
1 may be able to make you a visit. You may 
compose your countenance, therefore, and return 
to your mouldy cheese ia full security; for my 
being your guest will occasion you, as usual, no 
other expense than that of heating your ba ths. A s 

> Cicero had lately instituted a kind of academy for 
olo(iuence in his own house, at which several of the load¬ 
ing young men in Rome used to meet in order to exercise 
tbeinselves in the art of oratory. Cicero himself will 
acquaint the reader with his motives for instituting this 
society, in the 2Sd letter of the present book. 

t This alludes (as Manutius observes) to a law which 
Cipsor passed in favour of those who had contracted debts 
before the oommenoement of the civil war. By this law, 
as appears from the passages which that commentator has , 
cited, commissioners were appointed to take ai\.account of 
the estate and effects of these debtors, which wore to be 
assigned to their respective creditors according to their 
valuation before the civil war broke out: and whatever 
smns had been paid for interest, was to be considered as la 
discharge of the principal. By this ordinance, Faetus, it 
Boems, had been a partioular .gufferer,—Css. De Bell. Civ. 
lii. I; Suet, in lilt Jol. Css. 42. 

« Pliny, the naturalist, mentions a statue of Jupiter, 
erected in the Capitol, which, on certain festival days, it 
was customary to paint with vennillon.—Manutius. 
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for all the rest, you are to look upon it as mere 
pleasantry. 

The trouble you hare g^ven yourself about 
Selicius’s rilla” is extremely obliging, as your 
description of it was excessively droll. 1 believe, 
therefore, from the accounts you give me, 1 shall 
renounce all thoughts of making that purchase : 
for though the country, it seems, abounds in salt, 
the neighbourhood, I find, is but insipid. Farewell. 


LETTER XXI. 

To Volumnius''. 

You have little reason, believe me, to regret the 
not being present at my declamations’' ; and if yon 
A V ?07. really envy Hirtius, as you assure 

me you should, if yon did not love him, 
it must be much more for his own eloquence than 
as he is an auditor of mine. In truth, my dear 
Volumnius, either I am utterly void of all genius, 
or inca])able of exercising it to my satisfaction, now 
that I have lost those illustrious fellow-labourers 
at the bar that fired me with emulation when I 
: used to gain your judicious applause. If ever, 

I indeed, I displayed the powers of eloquence with 
j advantage to my reputation, let me send a sigh 
: when I reflect with the fallen Philoctetes ” in the 
I play, that 

I Tlioso potent shafts, the heroes’ wontoO dread. 

Now spend on meaner war their idle force; 
j Aim'd at the wing'd inhabitants of air! 

However, if you will give me your company here, 
my spirits will be more enlivened, though I need 
not add that you will find me engaged in a multitude 
of very important occupations. But if I can once 
get to the end of them (as 1 most earnestly wish), 
I shall bid a long farewell both to the forum and 
j the senate, and chiefiy devote my time to you and 
; some few others t>f our common fiiaads. In this 
I number are Cassius and Dolabella, ^ho are united 
I with us in the same favourite studies, and to whose 
( performances 1 with great pleasure attend. But 
we want the assistance of your refined judgment, 
i and of that uncommon erudition which has often 
I struck me with awe when 1 have been delivering 
; my sentiments before you. I have determined, 
then, if 1 should obtain the consent, or at least the 
permission of Ctesar, to retire from that stage on 
which I have frequently performed a part that he 

“ In Naples. » See rem, on letter 18, book iv. 

w See rem. •, on the preceding letter. 

* Phlloctotes was the friend and com]«nion of HcreiiloR, 
who, when he was dying, presented him with his quiver of 
arrows which had been dipped In the hydra’s gall. When 
the G reclan princes assembled in order to revenge the cause 
of Monelaus, they were assured by an oracle that Troy 
oould never be taken without the assistance of thosearrowa. 

I An embassy therefore was sent to jniiloetetes to engage 
him on their side, who accordingly consented to attend 
their expedition. Bat |islng disabled from proceeding with 
these herbra in tlMfr voyage, by an acoidental wound 
which he reoeived in the foot from one of bis own arrows, 
they ungenerously left him on a desolate island, and it was 
here that he was reduced to the mortifying neoossity of 
employing these formidable shafts in the humble purposes 
of supplying himself with food. The lines here quoted are 
taken from Accius, a dramatic poet who'fiourislied about 
the year of Romo tiiS, and who probably bad fonned a 
tragedy upon the subject of this adventure.—Serv. in Ain. 
Hi. 402. 


himself has applauded. It is my resolution, indeed, 
totally to conceal myself in the secret shades of 
philosophy, where I hope to enjoy, with you, and 
some others of the same contemplative disposition, 
the honourable fruits of a studious leisure. 

I am sorry you shortened your last letter in the 
apprehension that I should not have patience to 
read a longer. But assure yourself for the future, 
that the longer yours are, the more acceptable they 
will always prove to me. Farewell. 

— e — 

LETTER XXII. 

To Papirius Pains. 

Your very agreeable letter found me wholly 
disengaged at my Tusculan villa. I retired hither 
A. e. 7117. absence of my pupilsf, whom 

'I have sent to meet their victorious 
friend', in order to conciliate his good graces in 
my favour. 

As Dionysius the tyrant, after he was expelled 
from Syracuse, opened a school, it is said, at 
Corinth*; in the same manner, being driven from 
my dominions in the forum, I have erected a sort 
of academy in my own house; and I peteeive, by 
your letter, that you approve the scheme. I have 
many reasons for approving it too, and principally 
as it affords me what is highly expedient in the 
present conjuncture, a mean of establishing an 
interest with those'* in whose friendship 1 may 
find a protection. How far my intentions in this 
re.spect may be answered, I know not: 1 can only 
say, that I have hitherto had no reason to prefer 
the different measures which others of the same 
party with myself have pursued ; unless, perhajis, 
it would have been more eligible not to have sur¬ 
vived the ruin of our cause.. It would so, I confess, 
had T died either in the camp' or in the field ; but 
the former did not happen to be ray fate ; and as to 
the latter, 1 never was engaged in any action. But 
the inglorious manner in which Porapey'', togetlier 
with Scipio', Afraniusand your friend Lentulusv, 

r Hirtius and Dolabollo. 

' Casiar. in bis return from the African war. 

• Ho was expelled from Sicily alsjiit 340 years before the 
birth of our Saviour, on a(.'t'uunt of his oppressive govern¬ 
ment : when, retiring to Corinth, he employed hlmsolf in 
exercising the humbler tyranny of a pedagogue. It is 
supposed that he engageffIn this office the more effcctnally 
to tsmceal the schemes he Wiis still meditating of recovering 
his dominions.—Justin, xxi. B. 

•> Particularly Hirtius and Dolabella. 

r The expression fa the origimil is extremely concise,— 

“ In lectulo ? Fatcor: sed non nccidit." This seems to 
allude to the sickness with which Cicero was attacked in 
the camp of Dyrraohium, and that prevented him from 
being present at the battle of Pharsalia, or at least fur¬ 
nished him with a plausible excuse for his absence.—Pint, 
fa Vit. Cloer. 

<• An aocotmt of the manner and circumstance of Pom- 
pey’s death has already been given in rem. <1, p. 470. 

« Soiplo, after the unfortunate battle of Thapsus [see 
rem. w, p. 4R0.] endeavouring to make bis escape into 
Spain, was driven back upon the coast of Africa, whore be 
fell in with a squadron of Csesar’s fleet, commanded by 
Hirtius. Scipio was soon overpowered by the strength 
and number of the enemy's ships, and himself, togothor 
with the few vessels that attended him, were all sunk.— 
Uirt. De Bell Afrlo. 86. 

i Afranius had been one of Pompey’s lieutenants in 
Spain, and had a command fa Sciplo’sarmy in Africa. Be 
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LETTER XXIII. 

To the same. 

Yovb. satirical humour, I find, has not yet 
forsaken you; and I perfectly well understand 
A o. 707. y®®*" "When you gravely tell me 

that Balbus contented himself with your 
humble fare. Yon insinuate, I suppose, that since 
these our sovereigh' rulers are thus wonderfully 
temperate, much more does it become a discarded 
consular™ to practise the same abstemiousness. 
But do you know, my friend, that I have artfully 
drawn from Balbus himself the whole history of 
the reception you gave him ? He came directly to 
my house the moment he arrived in Rome: a 
circumstance, by the way, somewhat extraordinary. 
Not that I am surprised at his wanting the polite¬ 
ness to call first at yours ; but my wonder is, that 
he should not go directly to his own”. However, 
after the two or three first salutations had passed, 
I immediately inq^nired what account he had to 
give of my friend Pmtus. “ Never (he protested) 
was he better entertained in his whole life.” Now, 
if you merited this compliment by your wit, I 
desire you to remember that I shall bring as 
elegant a taste with me as Balbus himself. Biit if 
be alluded to the honours of your table, let it never 
be said that the family of the stammerers” were 
more splendidly regaled by Psetus than the sons of 
elocution. 

Business has prevented me, from time to time, 
in my design of paying you a visit: but if I can 
despatch my affairs, so as to be able to come into 
your part of the world, I shall take care that you 
shall have no reason to complain of my not having 
given you timely notice. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIV. 

To the same. 

Are you not a pleasant mortal to question me 
concerning the fate of those estates r you mention, 
A. u. 707 . Balbus had just before been paying 

you a visit ? It is from him, indeed, that 
I derive my whole fund of intelligence ; and you 
may be assured, that where he is ignorant, I have 
no chance of being better informed. I might with 
much more propriety desire you woidd tell me what 
is likely to be the fate of my own possessions, since 

1 Balbus wasa sort of prime minister and chief confidant 
of Csraar. 

“> The consulars were those who had passed through the 
office of c(>nsuL 

” There is undoubtedly some raillery In this passage, 
either upon Pectusor Balbus i but, it is impossible todiscovcr 
of what nature, as it alludes to circumstances utterly 
unknown. 

“ In the original it is, “ no pluris esse J^albdt, qnam 
dlsertos putos: ” a witticism which couid not possibly lie 
preserved in the translation. For it turns upon the equi¬ 
vocal sense of the word BaUms. which was not only the 
name of the person of whom Cicero is speaking, but signi¬ 
fies likewise a man who labours under that defect of speech 
called stuttering. 

P Probably the estates of the Pompeians that lay about 
Naples, whore Pwtus seems to have been when this letter 
was written. It appears that Petus had been alarmed 
with a rumour that Csesar intended to seize these estates, 
and therefore had applied to fiioero to learn the tenth of 
this report. 


you have so lately had a person « under your roof, 
from whom, either in or out of his cups, you might 
certainlyhave discovered that secret. But this, my 
dear Psetus, is an article that makes no part of my 
inquiry ; for, in the first place, I have reason to be 
well satisfied, having now sdmost these four years' 
been indulged with my life, if life or indulgence it 
maybe called, to be the sad survivorof our country’s 
ruin. In the next place, I believe it is a question I 
may easily answer myself. For I know it will be just 
as it shall seem meet to the men in power ; and the 
men in power, my friend, will ever be those whose 
swords are the most prevailing. I must rest con¬ 
tented, therefore, with whatever grace it shall be 
their pleasure to show me; for he who could not 
tamely submit to such wretched terms ought to 
have’takeu refuge in the arms of death. Notwith¬ 
standing, therefore, that the estates about Veil and 
Capena • are actually dividing out, (and these, you 
know, are not far distant from Tusculum*,) yet it 
gives me no sort of disquietude. I enjoy my pro¬ 
perty whilst I may, and please myself with the hope 
that I shall never be deprived of that privilege. 
But should it happen otherwise, still, however, 
since it was my noble maxim (hero and philosopher 
as I was) that life is the fairest of all possessions, 
I cannot, undoubtedly, but love the man ” by whose 
bounty I have obtained the continuance of that 
enjoyment. It is certain, at the same time, that 
how much soever he may be disposed, perhaps, to 
restore the republic (as we ought all of us most 
certainly to wish), yet he has entangled himself in 
such a variety of different connexions, that he is 
utterly embarrassed in what manner to act. But 
this is going farther into these points than is neces¬ 
sary, considering the person to whom I am writing. 
Nevertheless, 1 will add, that our chief himself is 
as absolutely ignorapt what measures will finally be 
resolved upon, as I Mm, who have no share in his 
councils. For Ciesar is no less under the control 
of circumstances than we are under the control of 
Caesar; and it is as much impossible for him to 
foresee what these may require, as it is for us to 
penetrate into what he may intend. 

You must not impute it to neglect (a fault, yon 
are sensible, of which I am seldom guilty in the 
article of writing) that 1 have not said thus much 
to you before. The single reason for my not sooner 
answering your inquiry was, that as I could only 
speak from conjecture,- I was unwilling, without a 
just foundation, cither to increase your fears, or to 
encourage your hopes. But this I can with truth 
assure you, that 1 have not heard the least hint of 


1 Balbus. 

' One of the commentatoTS, who conceals bis true nanuM 
under that of Ragazonius, collects from this passage, thar 
the present latter was written A. U. 707: whereas it seems 
to prove, on the contrary, that its date cannot be placed 
earlier than the year 709. For Cicero appears, evidently, 
to allude to the pardon be had received from Caesar. Now 
this could not have been till after the battle of Phursalia, 
A. U. 705 ; and the fourth year from that period brings us 
down to 700 . In the beginning, therefore, of that year, 
this letter ought to have been placed; but the error of its 
present situation was not discovered till it was too late to 
be reutifled. 

• Veil and Capena wore oitios in that part of Italy called 
Etruria, which is now comprehended under the name of 
Tuscany. 

t Where Cicero had a villa. 

” Csesar. 
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the danger you apprehend. A man of your philo¬ 
sophy, however, ought to hope for the best, to be 
prepared for the worst, and to bear with eiiuanimity 
whatever may happen. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the same. 

Your letter gave me a double pleasure : for it 
not only diverted me extremely, but was a proof, 

A r. 707 that you are so well recovered 

' as to be able to indulge your usual gaiety. 

I wag well contented, at the game time, to find 
myself the subject of your raillery ; and, in truth, 
the repeated provocations I had given you were 
sufficient to call forth all the severity of your satire. 
My only regret is, that I am prevented from taking 
my intended journey into your part of the world, 
where I purposed to have made myself, 1 do not 
say your guest, but one of your family. You would 
have found me wonderfully changed from the man 
I formerly was, when you used to cram me with 
your cloying antepasts’'. For I now more prudently 
sit down to table with an appetite altogether unim¬ 
paired, and most heroically make my way through 
every dish that comes before me, from the egg" 
that leads the van, to the roast veal that brings uj) 
the rear*. The temperate and unexpensive guest 
whom you were wont to applaud is now no more : 

I have bidden a total farewell to all the cares of the 
patriot, and have joined the professed enemies of 
my former principles ; in short, 1 am become an 
absolute Epicurean. You are by no means, how¬ 
ever, to consider me as a friend to that injudicious 
profusion which is now the prevailing taste of our 
modern entertainments : on the contrary, it is that | 
more elegant luxury I admire which you formerly 
used to display when your j^nanccs were most 
flourishingr, though your faii^is were not more 
numerous than at present. Be prepared, therefore, 
for my reception accordingly; and remember you 
are to entertain a man who has not only a most 
enormous appetite, but who has some little know¬ 
ledge, let me tell you, in the science of elegant 
eating. You know there is a peculiar air of self- 
sufficiency that generally distinguishes those who 
enter late into the study of any art. Y’ou will not 
wonder, therefore, w'hen I take upon me to inform 
you, that you must banish your cakes and your 
sweetmeats, as articles that are now utterly dis¬ 
carded from all fashionable bills of fare. I am 
become, indeed, such a proficient in this science, 

V These antepasts seem to have boon a kind of collation 
preparatory to the principal entertainment. They gene¬ 
rally consisted. It Is probable, of such dishes as were pro- 
fh)catives to appetite; but prudent economists, as may be 
collected from the turn of Cicero’s raillery, sometimes con¬ 
trived thorn in such a manner as to damp rather than 
improve the stomach of their guests. 

w The first dish at every Roman table was constantly 
eggs, whtcli maintained their post of honour even at the 
mo.st magnificent entertainments: 

-Nco dum omnis abneta 

Pauperis epulis regum: uam vilibus avis 

-est—hodic locua Uoa. Sat. il. 2, 

The humble egg at lordly feasts we see: 

This still remains of old simpUelty! 

* It appears, by a passage which Manutius cites from 
Tertulllan, that the Romans usually concluded their feasts 
with broiled or roasted meat. 

r See rem. p. 4113, 


that I frequently venture to invite to my table 
those refined friends of yours, the delicate Verrius 
and Camillus. Nay, I am bolder still, and have 
presumed to give a supper even to Hirtius himself; 
though, I must own, 1 could not advance so far 
as to honour him with a peacock*. To tell yon the 
trilth, my honest cook had not skill enough to 
imitate any other part of his splendid entertain¬ 
ments, except only his smoking soups. 

But to give you a general sketch of my manner 
of life ; 1 spend the first part of the morning in 
receiving the compliments of several both of our 
dejected patriots and our gay victors ; the latter of 
whom treat me with great marks of civility and 
esteem. As soon as that ceremony is over, I retire 
to my library, where I employ myself either with 
my books or my pen. And here I am sometimes 
surrounded by an audience who look upon me as 
a roan of most profound erudition, for no other 
reason, perhaps, than because I am not altogether 
so ignorant as themselves. The rest of my time 
1 wholly devote to indulgences of a less intellectual 
kind. 1 have sufficiently, indeed, paid the tribute 
of sorrow to my unhappy country; the miseries 
whereof I have longer and more bitterly lamented 
than ever tender motlier bewailed the loss of her 
only son. 

Let me desire you, as you would secure your 
magazine of provisions from falling into my hands, 
to take care of your health ; for 1 have most un¬ 
mercifully resolved that no pretence of indisposition 
shall preserve your larder from my depredations. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To the same. 

I ARRIVED yesterday at Cumae*, and perhaps I 
may pay you a visit to-morrow; but 1 sliall take care 
A u 707 S*''® y®!! ® short notice beforehand. 1 

am determined, indeed, not only to see 
you, but to sup with you toQ. For though 1 had the 
mortification to be informed by Marcus Cepurius, 
whom 1 met on the road, that you were laid up 
with the gout, yet I supjiose your cook is not dis¬ 
abled as well as his master. You may expect, 
therefore, very speedily to receive a guest who, as 
he is remarkable for having a wondrous puny 
stomach, is equally famous likewise for being an 
irreconcileable enemy to all sumptuous entertain¬ 
ments. Farewell. 

LETTER XXVII. 

To Marcus Marius, 

I ARRIVED at Cumse on the 24th, accompanied 
by our friend Libo, and purpose to be at my Pom- 
A V 707 P®*®*‘ villa'’ very shortly : but I will give 

1 .7W. previous notice when I shall have 
fixed the d!ly. I wish you the enjoyment of your 
health at all times, but particularly whilst 1 am 
your neighbour. If you have an assignation, there¬ 
fore, with your old companion, the gout, pray 
contrive to put it off to some other opportunity. 
In good earnest, let me desire you to take care of 
your health, and expect to see me in two or three 
days. Farewell. ___ 

* See rem. l*, p. 483. 
a Where he had a country-house, 
b See rem. p. 470. 
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BOOK IX. 


LETTER I. 

To Servius Sulpicius^. 

I AM continually receiving arcounts from various 
hands, that you are in a more than common degree 
A. V 707 by the general calamities of our 

country. This is by no means a matter 
of surprise to me, as it in some measure corres¬ 
ponds with what passes in my own bosom. Never¬ 
theless, I cannot but regret that a man of your 
superior understanding should not rather enjoy his 
own good forlune, than vainly disquiet himself 
with the misery of others. As for myself, there 
is none who has more bitterly lamented the general 
desolation of the commonwealtlt: yet there are 
many reflections from which I now derive great 
relief, particularly from a consciousness of the 
integrity of my former counsels. 1 long foresaw, 
as from some advantageous eminence, the storm 
that was gathering around us : and 1 foresaw it not 
only by the force of my own discernment, but 
much clearer by the assistance of your prophetic 
admonitions. Fur though 1 was absent during the 
greater part of your consulate"*, yet I was not uu- 
apprised how often you foretold this fatal war, and 
what measures you recommended for its prevention, j 
In the commencement, indeed, of your consular I 
administration, I was myself present in the senate ; 


this consideration aflbrd to your mind, nmidst'the 
universal wreck of the republic?” It must be 
acknowledged, indeed, that our misfortunes will 
scarce admit of consolation : so total and so irre¬ 
coverable is the ruin we deplore ! However, Cmsar 
himself, as well as every citizen of Rome besides, 
looks upon you as shining forth, amidst this general 
extinction of the great lights of the republic, in all 
the lustre and dignity of wisdom and virtue. These 
considerations, therefore, ought greatly to alleviate 
the generous disquietude of your heart. ’Tis true 
you are absent from your friends and family ; but 
this you have the less reason to regret, as you are 
removed at the same time from many very disagree¬ 
able circumstances. I would particularly point them 
out to you, but that I am unwilliitg you should have 
the pain of hearing what you are so happy as not 
to see : an advantage which renders your situation, 
1 tiiiiik, so much the more eligible than ours. 

1 have thus far laid before you, in the warmest 
friendship of my heart, those reasons which may 
justly contribute to lighten and compose your un¬ 
easiness. The rest are to be found within yourself; 
and they are consolations which 1 know, by daily 
experience, to be of the best and most efficacious 
kind. 1 well remember that you passionately 
cultivated the whole circle of sciences from your 


I when you prudently endeavoured to awaken our i “‘‘‘‘est youth, and carefully treasured up in your 
fears by enumerating those civil wars that liad whatever the wisest philosophers have deli- 

I happened within our own memories’’. And if the '’‘|■'rd concerning the best and hapjiiest regulation 
i authors of these, you told the house, unsu]>ported human life. Now these are contemplations both 
i by a single exam)ile of the same kind, to give a ! ''®^*‘** '*nd entertaining, even in seasons of the 
; colour to their conduct, had axercised such dread- i <’“lni and prosperity ; but in the present 

' fill cruelties*, whoever in future times should sue- ■ **uJ«n''tous situation of public affairs, there is 
: cessfully turn his arras against the republic, would ■ else that can sootheand coraposeour minds, 

j most assuredly prove a much more intolerable ! ^ "'ould not be so arrogant as to take upon myself 

tyrant. For they that act by precedent, you ob- ' exhort a man of your sense and knowledge to 
served, generally think they act by right, and in ! recourse to those studies to which I know 

I cases of this nature seldoin fail of improving upon ! 5*’** l‘“'■e your whole life been devoted. ] will only 

their model. You should remember, therefore, tliat resjiect to myself, (and 1 hope I shall he 

I those who refused to follow your judicious advice by your approbation,) that! consecrated all 

I owe their destruction entirely to their own impru- time and attention to philosophy, when 1 per- 
I "*’** **^- Ru t you w ill ask, perhaps, ‘‘ what relief can ''‘t*red there was iio farther employment either in 
” Some account lias already been BiveiTof SulpiciuM, in ‘be seuate tor my favourite art*. 

I p. 454. breaking out of tlio civil war lie more room ts there for the exercise of that 

I ''■a>*acun“i'lerable tiineiii .siispenHc on wliiuh siite to do- ®setiUent science in which you, my friend, are SO 
I “'“f’.'b [see rem. q, p. 4.-.7.J but at length be ileter- ‘;*"»>ently distinguished 1 ant iiersuaded, there- 

pw r , 'b.wever, soon after the battle of : bnc, that I have no occasion to admonish you to 

point«l bV ‘■'Tr’ I «>e same philosophical 

administration of Lvinr^r^^^ tt eT .T,, ‘='”‘t‘=*«P>at*|'*>s i which, if they were attended with 

together with the rest of those wbieli are addr^il to mm °^ber advantage, would have th is, at least, to 

in mis and tlic following lK«,k, were written, ^’ Oratory. " ~—-- 

tlie latter end of Aiiri^ol” the b^i^nn'big'of M^”*in’^he the IiiniHelf by his superior skill In 

same year, Uiat Cicero left Uomc. in order to orTii^d to h 1 ''is eoimtry. to the knowledge and practice of 

his government in Cilicia.—Ad Att. v 2 ^ which science he prinelpally devoted the studies and the 

» About two-and-twcuty years Ufore’ the date of fhis **'«■ ’'e was the first. Indeed, among the 

letter, the dissentions between .Mu.WndSyMa broke oi t IwLTr^e" ^ ■"'«> the 

toto an open civil war, which terminated in^Uie nernetual of “I’'* *'**'’« reduced that branch 

dictatorship of the latter. is-rpetual of knowldgo from the vague and confused manner in j 

f noth Marius and Bylin perpetrated, in their turns th« " i" ''f* treated, into a regular and 

most horrid outrages against the partisans of ealh^thw • to have ^bo number of treatises which he is said 

but particularly Bylla, whose smigiiinary prXintior*’ m.tf”"""* “■ “bove a hundred and fifty; 
during his usurpation, afford the most dreadful instanoes’ and inter^t ”^ his hand remains, except two very elegant 
perhaps, of hunum cruelty, that are to lie met with in the Wb ® addressed to Cicero, in the eleventh 

whole annals of desi>utic i.’wer.-8all««t. BeR Cat. SI. i See letter; 3 and It), book 


-Sallust. BelL Cat. 31. 


I reived there was 110 farther employmeut either in 
I the forum or the seuate for my favourite art*, 
j Scarce more room is there for the exercise of that 
excellent science in which you, my friend, are so 
mmnently distinguished'’. 1 ant jiersuaded, there- 
I'Mfp thut I have no occasion to admonish you to 
"I'l'ly your thouglits to the same philosopliical 
coiitemjilatiuns ; which, if they were attended with 
no otlier advantag e, would have this, at least, to 

tf Oratory. 

*’ Biilpicius diRtinguislicd hiniHOlf by his superior skill In 
the laws of his emmtry. to the knowledge and practice of 
Which science he prinelpally devoted the studies and the 
labours of Ins life. lie was the first. Indeed, among the 
itiim^s who seems to liuvo traced and explained the 
pruiciples of civil law, and to have reduced that branch 
^1 J’’"'" ^b« ''ague and confused manner in 

which it h^ been formerly treated, into a regular and 
rational system. The number of treatises which he is said 
amount to above a hundred and fifty; I 
but nutbing of his hand remains, except two very elegant 
^d intei^ting letters, addressed to Cloero, in the eleventh 
book of the present collection. See letters 3 and It), book 
XI. ; tic. do Clar. Orator. 152 »Pompon. de Orig. Juris. 
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recommend them, that they divert the mind from 
dwelling on its anxieties. 

Your son applies himself to all the polite arts in 
general with great success : but be particularly 
excels in those philosophical studies from whence 
1 just now professed to derive the principal conso¬ 
lation of my life. I know not any man, except 
yourself, for whom I have conceived a stronger af¬ 
fection ! and, indeed, he very amply returns the 
warmth of my friendship: but he evidently shows, 
at the same time, tliat in distinguishing roe with 
the marks of bis respect and esteem, he imagines 
that he is acting in the most agreeable manner to 
your inclinations. Farewell. 


I LETTER II. 

I To Publius Servilius Jsauricus‘, Proconsul. 
i I RECKivEO the account you sent me of your 
i voyage with much pleasure, as it was a proof that 
' A r 7 707 unmindful of our friendship ; 

' ■ ’ ‘ than which nothing, be assured, can 

' afford me a more real satisfaidion. Would you still 
I oblige me more ? let it be by freely communicating 
; to me the state of your province, and the plan of 
I government upon which you proceed. For though 
the fame of your administration will undoubtedly 
reach me by many other ways, yet I shall be must 
pleased in being made acciuaintcd with it by your 
; own hand. As for myself, the hazards to which ray 
' letters are exposed will not suffer me to be so 
: frequent in giving you my sentiments of public 
j affairs, as I shall be in apprising you of what passes 
I amongst us. I have hopes, however, that our 
’ colleague Ctesarl intends, and, indeed, that he ac¬ 
tually has it under bis consideration, to establish a 
republican form of government of some kind ; and 
it is of much importance that you should be pre¬ 
sent in his council for this purpose. Rut if it be 
more for your own glory to preside over Asia, and 
preserve that ill-affected part of tlie republic in its 
allegiance, I ought to regulate my inclinations by 
yours, and prefer what will most contribute to the 
advancement of your interest and your honour. 
Be assured, I shall employ my utmost zeal to pro¬ 
mote both by every mean that shall appear con¬ 
ducive to that end j among which, it shall be my 
principal care to distinguish your illustrious 
father'* with all possible marks of ray observance. 

' Ca'sar numinated him jolnt’cnnsul with himwilf, in 
the year 7a.'>; and Nurvilius exercised the cinisiilar funo- 
tioiiH at Uome, wliilst Ills cnllou^uo was emi)loyed in car¬ 
rying on the war against 1‘ompoy in Macedonia. Ho was, 
at this time, prooonsul of Asia Minor, to wliioh province 
he succeeded at the expiration of his consulate.—Cses. Ho 
Hell. Civ. iii. 1. 

i C»sar was a fcHow-member of the college of augurs 
with Cicero and Servilius, 

a Servilius the father, after having passeit through the 
office of consul In the year (17.1, was elected governor of 
Cilicia, where he greatly distinguished himself in several 
obstinate and successful engagements with tlie piratic 
iiiitions tliat infested the Konian commei'ce in this part 
of the eastern world. He particularly turned his arms 
against the Isauri, a people situated between Cilicia and 
Lycaonia; and bavtiig penetrated as fai' as their capital, 
he nut only laid it level with tlie ground, hut demolisliod 
several strong forts which the pirates possessed In the 
maritime parts of that kingdom. It was upon this occa¬ 
sion that he obtained the title of Itauricutt and at bis 
return to Borne, be was honoured, likewise, with a triumph. 
He died not long after tblggletter was written, in an ex- j 


This, indeed, is whkt I justly owe him, not only in 
regard to his high character, and the friendship in 
which we have been long united, but in return, 
likewise, to the many favours which you and he 
have conferred upon me. Farewell. 


I LETTER III. 

To Nigidiua Figulus . 

Though I have long been looking out for an 
occasion of writing to you, yet I have not only been 

..(f, unable to meet with any particular subject 
for that purpose, but find myself utterly 
at a loss even to furnish out a common letter. The 
calamities of our country have spoiled me for those 
jocose epistles with which, in happier days, I used 
to entertain my friends ; as fortune has rendered 
me incapable of writing, or, in truth, of thinking, 
npon any subject of a cheerful nature. There 
remains another species of letters of a grave and 
serious cast, peculiarly adapted to these miserable 
times. But, as a letter of this kind ought to contain 
either some promise of assisting you to surmount 
your misfortunes, or some arguments to support 
you under them ; from these, too, I am likewise 
excluded. Sunk, indeed, as I am, into the same 
abject fortune as yourself, what assistance can I 
possibly offer you ? In sad trutli, 1 am obliged to 
have recourse myself to the aid of others, and I 
have much more reason to lament that I live upon 
these disgraceful terms, than to rejoice that 1 am 
still in being. 1 say not this from any extraordinary 
injuries which 1 have suffered in my own person ; 
indeed, there is nothing which, in the present con¬ 
juncture, I could wish for myself, that Cmsar has 
not voluntarily offere^me. Nevertheless, the sor¬ 
rows that oppress my heart are of so severe a 
nature, that 1 think myself guilty of a crime in still 
continuing to live. For I live deprived of many of 
ray most intimate friends, whom death, or those 
public calamities which have driven them from their 
country, have separated from me ; as I have, like¬ 
wise, lost by the same means all those whose good- 

treme olil age, and is said to have preserved his health and 
senses entire to his last monionts.—Liv. Epit. ai j Flor. iii. 

C; Dio, xlv. t>. 277. 

' Nigidius Kigiilns was a person of great distinction, not 
only in thocivil, hut literary world. He had passed through 
the offices of tribnne and prwter, with much honour; and 
was at this time in the number of tlioso who were suffer¬ 
ing exile for having taken up arms on the side of Pompey. 
Ho was extremely well versed in all the liberal Bcionces, 
but his studies were prlnciiMilly consecrated to moral and 
natm'Ul knowledge: In the latter of wliich ho seems to have 
made such extraordinary discoveries, os to have occasioned 
a suspicion that he practised the magic art. He was 
miieh addicted to judicial astrology; and it is said, that 
being informed of tho birth of Octavius, he immediately 
pronounced that he was destined to empire. Lucan has 
celebrated him for his learning of this kind, and repre¬ 
sents him as prophotlcoliy declaring the future calamities 
of hla ooimtry: 

At Figulus, oul oura deos seoretaque oesU 

Nosso fult, Ac. i 

One of the commentators asserts, (though it does not ap¬ 
pear upon what authority,) that Figulus died in exile, tho 
year following tho date of this letter.—Ad (^uint. Frat. i. 

2 i Cio. Fragm. de Univor. In Princip.; Dio, xlv. p. 270; 
Buet. in Vit. Aug. 94; Lucan, i. 693. 
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viU I formerly conciliated, when, by your asust- 
aiice°°, I successfully stood forth in defence of the 
republic. I hare the unhappiness, at the same 
tine, to be placed in the midst of the general 
wreck and plunder of their fortunes; and not only 
haee the pain to hear, but (what is far more affect* 
ing) am a spectator of the dissipation of the estates 
which belonged to those illustrious associates who 
assisted me in extinguishing the flames of that 
dangerous conspiracy. In a word, I have the mor¬ 
tification to find myself utterly divested of all credit, 
authority, and honours in tW republic, where I 
once flourished in the full possession of those 
glorious distinctions. Ceesar, ’tis true, acts to¬ 
wards me with the utmost generosity; but bis 
generosity cannot restore what 1 have lost by the 
general violence and confusion of the times. Thus 
bereaved of those advantages to which 1 was habi¬ 
tuated by genius, by inclination, and by custom, I 
imagine that the world is no less dissatisfied with 
me than I am with myself. Formed, indeed, as I 
was by nature, to be perpetually engaged in the 
noblest and most important occupations, I am now 
deprived of every mean, not only of acting, but of 
thinking, to any public purpose. There was a time 
when my assistance could have rmsed the obscure, 
and protected even the guilty ; but now 1 cannot so 
much as send a favourable promise to Nigidius ; to 
the virtuous, the learned Nigidius; to the man who 
once flourished in the highest credit, and who was 
always my warmest friend ! Thus you see that I 
am totally disqualified from writing letters to you 
of this kind. 

The only subject that remains to me, then, is to 
endeavour to draw off your mind from its inquiet¬ 
udes, by laying before you such arguments as may 
afford you a well-grounded consolation. But, if 
evee any man was peculiariv qualified to employ 
the strongest reasonings of niis nature, either for 
his own use or for that of others, most undoubt¬ 
edly it is yourself. Such, therefore, as may be 
drawn from the refined sources of philosophy, 1 
will not pretend to touch; but shall leave them 
entirely to your own suggestions. Whatever is 
worthy of a man of true wisdom and fortitude; 
whatever is agreeable to that character you have 
sustained in the world, and to those studies in 
which you so early excelled ; whatever, in short, is 
expected from a great and exalted mind in the cir¬ 
cumstances wherein you are placed, your own 
reflections will best supply. I will only fake upon 
myself, therefore, to inform you of what 1 have 
been able to discover from my being situated in 
Rome, and giving a particular attention to every 
occurrence that passes. I will venture, then, with 
confidence to assure you, that your present troubles 
(perhaps, too, I might add, that those of the 
republic itself) will not be of long continuance. 
For, in the first place, Ctesar seems well inclined 
to recal you from exile; and trust me, I speak this 
from no hasty conjecture. On the contrary, I 
examine his sentiments and dispositions so much 
the more strictly, as 1 am less biassed in his favour 
by any particular connexions. I am persuaded, 
then, that the single reason for his delaying to 
restore you, is, that be may with a better grace 

m This alludes to the affair of Catiline’s conspiracy; in 
which, as in every other article of public concern, Cicero 
was principally determinhd in his conduct by the senti¬ 
ments and advice of Nigidius.—Plut. in Vit. Cicer. 


refuse the same favour to others against whom he 
is more warmly incensed. I am sure, at least, 
that all his most intimate friends and favourites 
both think and speak of you highly to your ad- 
vantage. 

In the next place, the populace, or rather, I 
should say, the whole community in general, are 
strongly in your interest. And, let me add, that 
the republic herself, whose power at present, it 
must be confessed, is certainly inconsiderable, but 
who must necessarily, however, recover some degree 
of credit; the republic herself, believe me, will 
soon obtain your restoration from those who at 
this time hold her in subjection. In this respect, 
therefore, I may venture even to promise you some 
assistance. With this view, I shall closely attach 
myself to Cssar’s favourites, who arc all of them, 
indeed, extremely fond of me, and spend much of 
their time in my company ; as I shall insinuate 
myself into an intimacy with Cu’sar, to which my 
own modesty has hitherto proved the single obstruc¬ 
tion". In short, I shall pursue every probable 
mean of this kind, (and some, too, that I dare not 
commit to paper,) in order to obtain your return. 
As to other articles of assistance, I am sensible 
there are many who are perfectly well inclined to 
offer you their services; but you may depend u]>on 
me as the first and forwardest in that number. 
The sincere truth is, there is no part of my estate 
which is not as freely at your disposal as it is at 
mine. But 1 will say the less upon this subject, 
as I would rather encourage you to hope, (what I 
am well persuaded will be the case,) that you will 
soon have it in your power to make use of your 
own. In the mean while, let me conjure you to 
preserve a firm and unbroken spirit, remembering 
not only the sublime precepts you have received 
from other celebrated philosophers, but those like¬ 
wise which have been the produce of your own 
judicious reflections. If you attend to these, they 
will teach you to hope the best, and, at the same 
time, to meet whatever may happen with a wise 
composure of mind". But these are sentiments 
which no man is bo capable to suggest to you as 
yourself. I will only add, then, that you may be 
assured of my carefully and zealously embracing 


" It requires, perhaps, no ordinary portion of faith to 
believe it was modesty that kept Cicero at a distance from 
Cffaar. The true reason, indeed, appears from Cicero’s 
own account in the last paragraph of the following letter, 
where he touches upon this article in a more ingenuous 
manner than ho thought proper in the present instance. 
See tile 17th and 22d letters of this book, 

V Nigidius published many treatises on different branches 
of human and theological science, the subjects of which 
Mamitius, witli his usual learning and industry, has col¬ 
lected from the several ancient writers wherein they are 
cited. It is probable, from the present passage, that he 
bad published also some treatise concerning fortitude, upon 
the Pytiiagorio principles. It is certain, at least, that 
Nigidius (and it is a olroiimstonco greatly to tho honour of 
hia oheraotcr) attempted to bring the philosophy of I’ytho- 
goras into credit with his countrymen, which, after having 
flourished in Italy during some centuries, was now grown 
almost entirely nut of repute. ‘ It is no wonder, Indeed, 
that a system which, in many of its precepts, seems to 
have approached very near to the divine morality of the 
Christian institution, was rejected in an ago in which the 
only fashionable principles were, to acquire wealth by 
every means of avarice and injustioe, and to dissipate it 
by every method of luxury and profusion.—Cio. Fragm. do 
Univ. in Prinoip. 
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erery opportunity of promoting your welfare; as I 
shall always retain a grateful remembrance of the 
generous services you conferred upon me during 
my severe afflictions)’. Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

To Marcus MarcellusX 

I WILL not venture to condemn, though I have 
not myself pursued those measures in which I find 
A. It. 707 . persevere’', as I have too high an 

opinion of your judgment to think the 
preference is due to my own. The friendship, 
however, in which we have so long been intimately 
united, together with those singular marks of affec¬ 
tion you have shown towards me from your earliest 
youth, induce me to recommend to you what seems 
conducive to your interest, at the same time that 
it appears by no means inconsistent with your 
honour. 

I am sensible that you long foresaw, no less than 
myself, those calamities that have fallen upon our 
country ; and 1 well remember the patriot conduct 
you displayed during your glorious administration 
of the consular office. But 1 remember, too, that 
you disapproved of the manner in which the civil 
war was conducted ; and that, far from being satis¬ 
fied either with the strength or nature of Pompey’s 
forces, you were always extremely diffident of their 
success ; in which, I need not add, 1 entirely agreed 
with you. In conformity to these our mutual sen¬ 
timents, as you ditl not enter very far into the war 
on your part, so 1 always endeavoured as much as 
possible to avoid it on mine. The point in contest 
between the adverse parties was not to be decided, 
indeed, by the force of their counsels, and the 
justice of their cause, in which we had undoubtedly 
the advantage, but by the single strength of tlieir 
swords, wherein we were evidently inferior. Van¬ 
quished, therefore, we accordingly arc; or, if 
virtue never can be vanquished, yet certainly, at 
least, we are fallen. Your conduct cannot but be 
greatly and universally applauded, in having 
renounced the spirit of contention, when you lost 
the hopes of success ; and you showed, by your 
own example, that as a wise and honest patriot will 
always enter into a civil war with reluctance, so he 
will never choose to carry it op to its last desperate 
extremity. Those who did not pursue the same 
measures formed themselves into two different 
parties ; and while some retreated into Africa, in 
order to renew the war, others, and myself among 
the rest, submitted to the conqueror. But you 
thought proper to steer a middle course, imagining, 
perhaps, that it was mean to yield, and obstinacy 
to resist. In this, I must confess, you are thought 
by many (1 might say by the world in general) to 
have given a proof of your virtue; while there are 

P This alludes to Cicero's banishment, in the year 694, 
at which time Nlgidius was prwtor.—Pigh. Annnl. li. .161. 

s For a particular account of the character and conduct 
of Marcellus, sec rein. " on letter 35, book iii. 

r This alludes to the different conduct of Cicero and 
Marcellus, after the battle of Pharsalia; the former (as 
has already been remarked) having immediately returned 
into Italy, in order to throw himself at the feet of the con¬ 
queror, the latter retiring to Mitylene, the capital of Les¬ 
bos. In this city Marcellus probably resided, when the 
present letter was written. . 


numbers who admire it likewise as an, instance of 
great magnanimity*. Nevertheless, there is a time, 
it should seem, when this measure may cease to 
be any longer justifiable; especially as nothing, I 
am persuaded, is wanting to establish you in the 
full possession of your fortunes but your own 
concurrence. For he in whom all power is cen¬ 
tred' has no other objection, I find, to granting 
you this favour, but that he is apprehensive you 
are by no means disposed to think it one. What my 
own sentiments are as to that point, is too evident 
by my conduct to render it necessary to explain 
them. But this, however, I will say, that although 
you should prefer a state of perpetual exile rather 
than be a spectator of what you cannot but disap¬ 
prove, yet you should reflect that it is impossible, 
in any part of the world, to be placed out of the 
reach of his power whom you desire to avoid. And, 
even granting it probable that he should suffer you 
to live free and unmolested in a voluntary banish¬ 
ment, yet it deserves your consideration, whether 
it would not be more eligible, whatever the situa¬ 
tion of public affairs may be, to spend your days 
in Rome than at Rhodes or Mitylene. But, since 
that power which we dread extends itself over every 
part of the globe, is it not better to live securely 
under your own roof, than in perpetual danger 
under that of another ? For myself, at least, if 
even death were my resolution, yet I would rather 
choose to expire in my own country and in my 
own mansion, than at a stranger’s house and in a 
foreign land. 

All who love you (and your illustrious virtues 
have rendered that party extremely numerous) join 
with me in these sentiments. In this we have a 
regard likewise to the preservation of your estate, 
which we should be sorry to see dissipated. For 
though neither that person who governs the republic, 
nor, indeed, the ’ republic itself, would suffer any 
injuries of this kind to remain always unredressed, 
yet I would not, in the mean time, have your estate 
exposed to the depredations of certain lawless 
invaders, whom I should not scruple to name, if I 
were not persuaded that you perfectly well know 
to whom I allude. 

Your very excellent relation Caius Marcellus” 
discovers a singular zeal in his frequent and earnest 
applications to Cassar on your behalf. And, though 
I am not in a situation to second these his solicita¬ 
tions, I claim, however, the next rank in my 
anxiety f# your welfare. The truth is, I have 

» It is probable that Knitus was In the number of those 
who were in (.’ieero’s thoughts upon this occasion, as may 
be collected from a passage in Seneca. This noble moralist 
relates, that lirutus, in a treatise which he wrote concerning 
virtue, mentioned his having paid a visit to Marcellus at 
Mitylene, where he found him in the utmost tranquillity, 
pursuing, with all his usual taste and spirit, the moral 
and polite arts. ” And I could not forbear thinking,” 
added Brutus, “ when I took my leave of Marcellus in 
order to return to Rome, that It was I myself, and not my 
friend, who deserved to be lamented us the exile.” Seneoa 
takes occasion from hence to introduce a soliloquy, which 
he puts Into the mouth of this Itlustrious exile; and bo 
concludes it with a sentiment that raises the highest idea 
both of Brutus and Marcellus. “ Let conquered nations 
(he supposes Marcellus to have said to himself) look with 
wonder upon Ciesar; but live thou, Sruto miratore eoft- 
lentus, satisfled with having gained the admiration of 
Brutus! ”—Seneo. Consol, ad Helvid. 9. 

• Cspsar. 

V An account has been given of him in rem. «, p. 399. 
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stood too mudi in need of an advocate myself, to 
tnV,e the liberty of acting that part for another; as 
all the merit 1 can plead, is to have yielded after 
having been conquered’*. Nevertheless, as far as 
my advice and endeavours can be of any avail in 
your affairs, they are not wanting to Caius, The 
rest of your'family do not think proper to consult 
me, though they may always be assured of finding 
me ready to exert my best services wherever your 
interest is concerned. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Trebiantis'’. 

I SHOULD have written to you sooner, if it had 
been either in my power to have promised you any 
a r 707 assistance, or necessary to have 

offered you any consolation; one or the 
other being the part of every friend in so unhappy 
a conjuncture as the present. But I forbore the 
latter, as I was informed by many hands of the 
resolute and philosophical spirit with which you 
support the unjust persecution you are suffering 
from the violence of the times, and of the strong 
consolation you receive from the consciousness of 
that integrity by which all your counsels and actions 
towards the public were directed. If this account 
be true, (and let me earnestly exhort you to verify 
it,) you reap the happy fruits of those noble con¬ 
templations in which, I well know, you have ever 
been conversant. 1 will venture at the same time 
to assure you, (how unnecessary soever that assur¬ 
ance may be to a man so perfectly well acquainted 
with the present age, and so thoroughly versed in 
the annals of all the past,) that the cruel injuries 
under which you are oppressed cannot possibly 
continue long. And this conjecture you may safely 
take from one who, if he is less a politician dn 
theory, perhaps, than he wishes, is certainly much 
more so by experience than he desires. Ctesar, 
indeed, seems to be every day more and more 
inclined to adopt those equitable measures which 
our public circumstances require. The cause, like¬ 
wise, for which you suffer is of such a nature, that 
it must necessarily revive and flourish with the 
repubfic; which most undoubtedly cannot always 
remain in its present state of subjection. To which 
I will add, that Cmsar is continually giving proofs 
of greater moderation and generosity th^ we once 
imagined he would have shown. But as instances ! 
of this kind are generally produced by particular 
conjunctures, and frequeritly too depeod upon very I 
minute circumstances, I shall watch every favour¬ 
able moment, and eudcavimr to improve it to your 
best advantage; for you may be assured I shall 
neglect no opportunity of assisting and alleviating i 
■your misfortunes. 1 hope likewise that the time ] 
is approaching when 1 shall be enabled to promise 
you some more cfiectual service; of which, how¬ 
ever, I had much rather give you proofs than pro- 

■> See rem. “ on the preceding letter. 1 

V The person to whom tliis letter Is Inaoribed to men¬ 
tioned by no other ancient writer; so that nothing more 
to known of him than what may be collected from this and 
two more epistles addressed to hiih in the present book. 
It appears he was at this time In exile, as having taken 
part against Cesar In the civil war, and that he was soon 
afterwards restored to hto country by the good, offices of 
DolaheUa. 


fessions. In the mean while, be persuaded that, as 
far as I have been capable of observing, there is no 
man who either is or has been under the same 
misfortune with yourself that can boast of so many 
zealous and faithful friends ; in which number 1 
claim the principal rank. 

Let me conclude with entreating yoti to preserve 
a firm and unbroken fortitude; for this is a pos¬ 
session which depends entirely upon yourself. As 
to what is in the disposal of fortune, it must be 
governed by particular circumstances ; and I shall 
exert all my prudence to turn them in the most 
advantageous manner for your interest. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 

To Gaults'”. 

1 AM much surprised at your reproaches, as 1 
am sure they are altogetlier without foundation. 

^ But were they ever so just, they would 

come with a very ill grace from you, who 
ought to have remembered those marks of distinc¬ 
tion you received from me during my consulate. I 
it seems, however, (for so you are pleased to inform | 
me,) that Caesar will certainly restore you. I know j 
you are never sparing of your boasts ; but I know, 
too, that they have the ill luck never to be credited. 

It is ill the same spirit you remind me, that you 
offered yourself as a candidate for the tribunitial 
office merely in order to serve me*. Now, to show 
you how much 1 am in your interest, I wish you 
were a tribune still; as in that ease you could not 
be at a loss for an intercessory. You go on to 
reproach me with not daring to speak my senti¬ 
ments. In proof, however, of the contrary, I need 
only refer you to the rejily I made when you had 
the front to solicit luy assistance. 

Thus, (to let you see how absolutely impotent 
you are, where you most affect to appear formida- ^ 
blc,) I thought proper to answer you in your own 
style. If you had made your remonstrances in the 
spirit of good manners, 1 shoulcl with pleasure, as 
1 could with ease, have vindicated myself from 
your charge; and, in truth, it is not your conduct, 
but your language, that I have reason to resent. 

I am astonished, indeed, that you, of all men living, 
should accuse me of want of freedom, who are sen¬ 
sible it is by my megns that'there is any freedom , 

w Manutiiis cunjisitiiros, that this Gallus to the satno 
with Publius Ncstius, to whom tlie fifth letter of the first 
hook is addressiid ; whose family name he Huppo.ses (from' 
a passage wliicli he cites out of the oration for Milo) to 
have been Gatlus. That learned commentator supports 
this opinion with some very plausible reasons: but as the 
point In question Is of little consequence, the reader will 
readily excuse me that I save him the trouble of consider¬ 
ing them. OallUB seems to have been in the number of 
the jfompeian exiles, and to have drawn upon himself 
this letter, in answer to one wherein ho hod reproached 
Cicero with ingratitude in refusing to assist him with hto 
good offices. 

» Probably during Cldero's exile. 

r Cicero’s witticism in this passage turns upon the 
double sense nf the word intercessor, which, besides its 
general moaning, has relation likewise to a partioular pri¬ 
vilege annexed to the tribunitial office. For every tribune 
bad the liberty of interposing his negative upon tbe pro¬ 
ceedings of tbe senate ; which act woe called intercessio, 
and the person who executed it was said to he the inter¬ 
cessor at the particular la w, or other matter in deliberation. 
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left in the republic*. I say, you of all men living; 
because, if the informations you gave me concern- 
ing Catiline’s conspiracy were false, where are the 
services of which you remind me ? If they were 
true, you yourself are the beat judge how great 
those obligations are which I have conferred upon 
every Roman in general. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 

To P. Servilius Isauricm, Proquaistor. 

Whilst T was proconsul of Cilicia, (to which, 
you know, three Asiatic departments* were an- 
A u 707 there was no man with whom I 

entered into a stricter intimacy than with 
Andro, the son of Arteraon, of Laodieea. I was 
his guest during ray residence in that city, as his 
temper and manner of life extremely well accorded 
with mine. But my esteem for him rose still higher 
after I left the province, having, upon many sub¬ 
sequent occasions, experienced the gratitude with 
which he preserved me in his remembrance. Ac¬ 
cordingly, it was with great pleasure I lately saw 
him in Rome : as you will easily believe, who know, 
by the many good offices you have yourself con¬ 
ferred upon his countrymen, how few of them are 
disposed to be thus sensible of obligations. I 
mention these circumstances to show you, in the 
first place, that it is not without reason I interest 
myself in his coticerna; and in the next, that his 
merit well entitles him to a generous reception 
under your roof. I shall be greatly indebted to 
you, therefore, for giving him a proof of the 
regard you bear me, by receiving him into your 
protection, and assisting him in all his affairs : so 
far, I mean, as may be consistent with your con¬ 
venience and your honour. And this I most ear¬ 
nestly request, as an instnn(;e of your friendship 
that will be exceedingly agreeable to me. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Trebianiis. 

I AM no less sensible of the share you allow me 
in your friendship, than I am conscious of that 
^ affection which 1 have ever entertained 
for you in return.* Agreeably to these 
sentiments, I always lamented that it was your 
choice, or rather, I should say, your fate, to perse- 

* Alluding to his having suppressed Catiline's conspi¬ 
racy. 

• The classic writers speak of Asia in three different 
senses, which, if dot parcfully distinguished, are apt to 
create great confusion. Sometimes they comprehend under 
the denomination of Asia, that vast tract of land which 
made up the third part in their general division the 
whole globe; sometimes they moan only so mueli of that 
continent which was terminated by the bay of Issue and 
the Pontus; and sometimes they confine it to a still more 
limited portion, and understand'by Asia that kingdom 
which Attalus Philoincter, king of Pergaraus, bequeathed 
to the'Itomans, containing Mysia, Phrygia, Ionia, Ly- 
caonia, Ac. In the two former of Uiese senses, Cilicia was 
a province of Asia; in the latter It was nut. It is witli 
respect, therefore, to this last division that Cicero uAlls 
the three districts annexed to his government of Cilicia, 
Asiatic; in one of which the city of Laodieea was included, 
—Sigon. de dur. Provinc. i. 1(1. 


vere in our civil wars; and I now feel the same 
concern at the unjust delay yon meet with in being 
restored to your estate and honours, as you have 
always shown in my misfortunes. I have frequently 
and fully opened my heart upon this subject, not 
only to Posthumulenus, to Sestius, and to our com¬ 
mon friend Atticus, but lately also to your freed- 
man Theuda; to each of whom I have given 
repeated assurances that it is my earnest desire to 
serve both yon and your children to the utmost of 
my ability. I beg, therefore, when you write to 
'the latter, that you would assure them they may 
most readily command me, upon every occasion 
wherein my purse, my pains, or my sincere advice, 
(for these, at least, are still in my power) can be 
of any advantage to their affairs. If I enjoyed that 
influence and authority in the commonwealth to 
which the public services I have performed most 
justly entitle me, you, who deserve every honour 
that can be coijtferred, as well as confessedly the 
first of that illustrious order to which you belong'’, 
should retain the same distinguished rank in the 
republic you once possessed. But since we both 
of us fell at the same time and in the same cause *, 
I can only promise yon what yet remains in my 
power: the small assistance I mentioned above, 
together with that little degree of credit which I 
still, perhaps, have in some sort preserved from 
the general wreck of my former dignities. I have 
reason, indeed, from many instances, to believe 
that Coesar is not averse to me : and almost all his 
principal favourites, who happen to be persons to 
whom I have formerly rendered very considerable 
services, distinguish me with peculiar marks of their 
esteem and consideration. If, therefore, 1 should 
find a favourable opportunity of applying to Cmsar 
in your behalf (which I am more and more inclined 
to hope, from what I can discover by the conver¬ 
sation of these my friends), I shall not fail very 
strenuously to solicit him in person for your restor¬ 
ation, as it is upon the obtaining of this point that 
the recovery of your estate must depend. It is 
unneces.sary to enter into particulars upon this 
article : let me only assure you, in one word, that 
I am wholly and most affectionately devoted to 
your service. But as it much imports me that all 
your family should be apprised of this truth, 1 
hope your letters will acquaint them that Trebi- 
anus may command whatever is in the power of 
Cicero to perform. 1 particularly mention this, as 
1 am desirous they should be persuaded that there 
is nothing so difficult which I should not with plea¬ 
sure undertake, in ordeMo render you any service. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Quintus Gallius*. 

Though I hope to receive many instances 
hereafter of the regard you bear me (of which, 
A. V. 707. since rendered me 

• ■ ■ ’ sufficiently sensible), yet there is one 

which at present occurs, wherein you may give me 
a very convincing proof of your friendship. Lucius 

b The equestrian. e That of Pompey. 

<• Who this person waa, is entirely unknown. He seems 
to have b^n setting out for the government of one of the 
eastern provinces when this lettu was written. 
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Oppins, the son of Marcus, is a merchant in Philo- 
meUnmwith whom I am extremely intimate. 
But, besides warmly recommending him as a man 
I love, I must likewise claim your kindness to him, 
as he b an agent for Egnatius Rufiis, a Roman 
knight, with whom I am most affectionately con¬ 
nected, not only by a daily intercourse, but by 
many and great good oflSces. I beseech you, then, 
to take the person of Oppius, together with the 
affaira of Egnatius, into your protection: a request 
which I make with as much zeal as if my own 
interest were concerned. Again and again, there¬ 
fore, I entreat your compliance. I beg, likewise, 
that you would give two or three lines to be pre¬ 
sented to you as a memorandum, when you shall 
arrive in your province. But I desire you would 
express them in such terms as may strongly remind 
you how very earnestly I applied in behalf of these 
my friends. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To Matcus Marcellus. 

I DARE not pretend to advise, or to animate a 
man of your distinguished judgment and magna- 
A- u 707 » mRch less shall I attempt to send 

you any consolation. If it be true, 
indeed, that you bear the sad events which have 
lately happened in the manner I am itiformed, I 
have more reason to congratulate your fortitude 
than to soothe your aflSiction. But were the fact 
entirely otherwise, and you had sunk under the 
pressure of our public misfortunes, yet I am so 
far from being qualified to alleviate your sorrows, 
that I am altogether incapable of assuaging my 
own. The single testimony, therefore, that 1 can 
give you of my friendship is, to convince your 
family, by my readiness in complying with all their 
requests, that there are no services so great which 
they have not reason to expect from me on your 
account. 

But, notwithstanding I just now discbimed all 
right of sending you my admonitions, yet 1 can¬ 
not forbear saying (and you may consider it either 
as my advice, my opinion, or what my friendship 
would not suffer me to suppress^ that I wish you 
would prevail with yourself to adopt the same 
measures which I have pursued, and return to 
Italy. I wish, indeed, you would be persuaded to 
think, that if the republic should in any degree 
subsist, you ought to live in it, as one who, though 
justly, and in the general estimation of the world, 
is deserving of the highest rank, yet wisely sub¬ 
mitted to the irresistible necessity of the times ; 
and if the republic should be totally destroyed, 
that you would look upon Rome as the most 
proper scene of exile. For, tell me, my friend, if 
liberty be the object of our pursuit, what part of 
the world is exempted from the present dominion ? 
or if some place of retirement be what we seek, 
where can we find a more eligible retreat than in 
our native country ? And, believe me, he who holds 
the supreme power is not only a friend to genius 
and literature, but disposed, as far as the circum- 

< A oity of Phrygia, upon the borders of Galatia. 

f The famUy of MarcoUus was one of the noblest in 
Rome.—Bee rem ,», p. 309. 


stances' and situation of bis affairs will permit, to 
pay a particular regard to those who are' distin¬ 
guished by their birth and dignities. But this is 
going farther than I intended. To return, there¬ 
fore, to the single purpose of my letter: let me 
assure you that I am wholly yours, and ready to 
co-operate with your relations in every instance 
wherein they shall approve themselves suchs. But 
if they should not, you may depend, at least, upon 
my acting, upon all occasions, agreeably to our 
friendship. Farewell. 

* . 


LETTER XI. 

To Papirins Patna. 

I RECEIVED a letter from you some time since 1 
by your courier Phileros, as also another three days | 
^ ago by the hands of Zethus ; both wiiich i 

'1 will now answer. It was with much I 
satisfaction I found, by the former, that you were ! 
extremely sensible of the concern I expressed for j 
your health. Believe me, however, a letter could | 
but faintly represent the uneasiness I suffered upon i 
that account. For though I cannot but acknowledge i 
that there are many from whom I receive great j 
marks of esteem and affection, yet there is not one j 
in that number whom I prefer to yourself. It is i 
a very great—perhaps I might say, a principal ; 
inducement for my holding you in this rank, that : 
you have long distinguished me with an unvaried 1 
friendship : yet this is a circumstance which you | 
share in common with many others. But your I 
amiable disposition, and those agreeable qualities i 
of every kind which you possess, are claims to my | 
heart in which you are without a rival. To these i 
1 must add, I will not call it the Attic, but (what : 
is far more spirited) the true old Roman wit, which 
so elegantly enlivens your conversation. 1 will not ; 
scruple, indeed, to acknowledge (whateveryou may 
think of me from the confession) that I am wonder- j 
fully delighted with humour ; especially with that | 
sort which is of our own domestic growth. T esteem I 
this latter kind so much the more, as it is now 
become extremely uncommon ; for, by the admis¬ 
sion some years since of the Latians'* into Rome, 
and lately even of the Gauls' themselves, our native 
humour has been tainted with the infusion of * 
foreign cant, and is almost entirely extincti. For 

g It appears from this and other passages in these letters, 
that some part of Marceilns's family discovered less warmth 
in promoting his welfare than seems to have been due to 
the merit of so illustrious a relation. 

h The Inhabitants of Datlnm, a part of Italy which is 
now called the Campagna di Roma. They obtained the 
honour and advantage of being made free of Home, towards 
the close of the Italic war, A. U. 6<j4.—Bee ran. », p. 349; 
ITgh. Annal. 11. 99(>. 

• C»sar, in the wantonnesg of his power, had lately ad¬ 
mitted several of the Gauls into the privileges of Roman 
citizens, and had even Introdnoed some of them to a seat 
in the senate.—Suet, in Vit. Jiil. Cats. 76- 

I It is difficult, if not altogether impossible, to deter¬ 
mine, with any precision, what It was that distinguished 
the spirit of this true old Roman wit and humour which 
Cicero here represents as almost entirely extinct. But, in 
general, as far as can be collected from other parts of our 
author's writings, it seems to have oonsisted in what they 
call urbanity; a term, however, which they themaelves 
did not well Icnow how to explain. For when Brutus, in 
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this reason, whenever I converse with you, I 
imagine myself transported back into former times, 
and to be talking with the Granii, the Lucilii, or, 
in truth, even with the Crassi and the Laelii of 
oW*. There is not a single person, indeed, except 
yourself, in whom I can discover the least vein of 
that original spirit which so agreeably distinguished 
the pleasantry of our forefathers. But since to 
these uncommon charms of wit, you add the 
attractions, likewise, of so singular a friendship 
towards myself, can you wonder that I was greatly 
alarmed at your late very dangerous indisposi¬ 
tion I 

As to your other letter, in which you acquit 
yourself of all intention to dissuade me from my 
Neapolitan purchase*, and the assurance you give 
me that you only meant to advise my continuance 
in Rome, I understood you in no other sense. 
But I suppose (and your letter now before me 
confirms the supposition) that you did not agree 
with me in thinking I might be justified, I will not 
say in wholly renouncing, but in seldom taking a 
part in public affairs. With this view I imagine 
it was, that you reminded me of those times in 
which Catulus acted so distinguished a part"'. 

the dialogue concerning the most celebrated orators, in¬ 
quires, “ (iui est istc, tandem urbanita tie color?’’ Cicero 
replies, •• Nescio, inquam. Tantiim esse quondam scio.” 
Nevertheless, it appears, by what he. immediately subjoins, 
to have resultol from ii certoin refinement of expression 
and elegancy of pronunciation which was to be found only 
amongst tiie most polite and cultivated natives of Home, 
rerhaps. tberefore, it was this inexplicable grwio of lan¬ 
guage and utterance that was infi-ctcd by the adinisslon of 
these strangers into Dome: who, probably, had intro¬ 
duced, among the little pretenders to wit and humour, a 
foreign tone of voice, together with an exotic turn of 
phraseology. A prevailing fashion of this kind would 
neecssarily extinguish tliat spirit which seasoned the old 
Koman plciwnntry with a MseUt qtiu gapore verntienlo (as 
Cicero somewliero ealis it), a certain exquisite taste and 
flavour pi-cullar to its native soil.—Cio. de (liar. Orator. 

170 , e.l seq. 

k The several persons here mentioned were celebrated 
wits, who flourishcrl about tlie time that Cicero was bom, 
that is. in tlio consulate of C. Atilius Sernmus and tl. Scr- 
vllius Cjcpio, IT. C. 047. Tlie reader has already had some 
account of Lielius in raw. *, p. IiX4. Crassus was the mo.st 
distinguished orator of his times, and signalised his 
eloquence when he was only twenty-one years of age, at 
the trial of O. Carbo, who was concerned in the disturb¬ 
ances which were raised by tlie Gracchi. Lucilius was a 
Koman knight, and great-uncle to I'ompey. IIo tainsidcr- 
ably improved upon that kind of satirical poetry, which 
received its utmost perfection in the following century 
from the hands of Horace. Some fragments of his writings 
still remain. Granius was a person of low rank: being 
only a praice, or sort of crier, in the courts of ju.stioe, 
Cicero, however, has immortalised his memory by the 
frequent encomiums he passes upon the singular elegance 
and pleasantry of his wit and humour.—Cio. de Clar. 
Orator. 168, lli9, Ac.; Daoier, Ifrdf. sur les Sat. d’Horace, 
V. to. 

1 See the last paragraph of letter SO, hook viil. 

™ Q,. L. Catulus was consul in the year 675, and died 
about the year OiW: during which period ho had many 
opportunities of exerting his patriotism, by rising up 
against the gradual enoroaohmonts of Pompoy and Ciesar 
upon the public liberty. Thus he opposed, with a spirit 
worthy the best times of ancient Romo, that unlhutted 
and unoonstltutkmal commission which was granted to 
Pompey under a pretence of the piratic war; and rendered 
himself so gloriously obnoxious to Ctesar, that the latter 
endeavoured, thou^ unsuccessfully, to blast his well- 
established credit by an impeachment for embezzling the 


Bat tell me, mj friend, what resemblance is there 
between those days and the present ? 1 was, at 
that period, far from being inclined to absent 
myself from the care of the republic, as I then sat 
at the helm of the commonwealth, and shared in 
the direction of its most important motions”. But 
now I can scarce claim the privilege to officiate 
even in the lowest functions of the state. Were I 
to reside, therefore, altogether at Naples, would 
there be a single decree of the senate the less by 
my absence ? On the contnuy, though I live in 
Rome, and appear publicly in the forum, they are 
settled by our friend® in his own bouse, entirely 
without my participation. If I happen, however, 
to occur to his memory, he sometimes does me the 
honour to prefix my name*’. Accordingly, I am 
often informed, from Syria and Armenia, that a 
decree of the senate is published in those pro¬ 
vinces, and published, too, as made on my motion, 
of which I had never heard the least mention 
before. You will suspect, perhaps, that I am not 
serious ; but, be assured, I speak the literal truth. 

I have at this instant letters in my possession from 
the remotest potentates of the globe, returning me 
thanks for having procured them an acknowledg¬ 
ment of their regal title from the senate': when 
I was so far from knowing they were honoured with 
that appellation, that I was utterly ignorant there 
were any such persons existing. Nevertheless, as 
long as this superintendant of our manners' shall 
continue in Rome, I will comply with your advice ; 
but the moment he leaves us", I shall certainly set 
out to join you over a plate of mushrooms*. If 1 
can procure a house at Naples, it is my purpose, 

public treasure. In short, the welfare of his country was 
the great and constant object of his unwearied labours; 
in wliicli he persevered with a zeal and resolution which 
no fears or hopes could shake, and which Cato, of all his 
contcmiiororics, seems* alone to have equalled.—Pigh. 
Annal. il. 27!); Dio, xxxvi. p.l8, 49, 60; Orat. pro Soxt. 
47. 

■> The consulate of Cicero fell within the period men-. 
tionc<l in the preceding remark; that is, in the year ®0. 

" Cwsar. 

p it was usual, in drawing up the decrees of the senate, 
to prefix the names of those senators who were principally 
concerned in promoting them. 

<l It was the ambition of foreign princes to obtain an 
acknowledgment of tlieir regal title from the senate, and 
to bo declared frityds and allios of the ret)ubUo; an honour 
wliifth, in tho more regular times of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, was hut rarely granted, and only in consideration of 
some signal services. Bnt in thnt general corruption 
which preceded the ruin of tho commonwealth, this 
honour became venal, as it supplied a very plentiful 
stream of wealth to those leading men in the state who 
wore not ashamed to prostitute tho most scicred privileges 
to their insatiable avarice. Csesar, in particular, drew 
immense riches from this ^glo source; a strong Instance 
of which has already been produced In rent. *, p. 344; Ces. 
Do Dell. Gall. i. 43; Snot, in 'Vit. Jnl. Cws. 64. 

r This title had lately been decreed to Ciesar, by which 
ho was invested with all the power of the censorM ofiloe, 
without the name. It does not appear for what reason he 
chose this appellation rather than that of censor. Some 
have supposed that it was from an affectation of modesty; 
but they who assign this reason seem to forgot that Cresax 
did not blush to be associated with the go^ in the public 
worsliip of his degenerate Romans.—Suet, in Vit Jnl. 
Cies. 76; Applan. De BeU. Civ. iii. p. 494. 

» Caesar was at this time preparing to set out upon his 
expedition against the two sons of Pomjioy, who had 
assembled a very considerable army in Spain. 

• This dish was in groat esteem among the Romans. 
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yoamutkaow, to live bo abstemiouBly, that what 
our late Bunaptuary law” allows for one day's 
•■penae shall suffice me for ten. But if I cannot 
meet with one to my satisfaction, I intend ‘ to be 
' your gnest; and 1 am sure it is nut in my power to 
oblige you more. 

Though I mentioned in: my last that I almost 
despaired of Sylla’s house, yet 1 have not absolutely 
given up all timughts of that purchase. Agreeably 
therefore to your offer, I beg you would take some 
workmen wim you in order to survey it; for if the 
walls and roof are in a good repair, 1 shall perfectly 
well approve of all the rest. Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

t 

To Vrebonim. 

. Though I had always a great affection for 
Dolabella, yet I never received any favour from 
him till now. Mdeed, he never before 

A.V.717. jjg j opportunity of repaying those 

good offices he owed me for having more than once 
stood forth in his defence. But his late zeal in 
protecting your estate, together with his present 
assistance in promoting your restoration, have so 
abundantly satisfied every claim I have to his 
services, that there is no man to whom I think 
myself more strongly obliged. I take so sincere 
a part with you in the joy of this event, that in¬ 
stead of your thanks, I expect your congratulations. 
The former, indeed, I by no means desire ; but the 
latter you may, with great propriety, send me. 

Since your distinguished merit has thus removed 
all obstructions to your return, it will be agreeable 
to your good sense and greatness of mind, to forget 
all that you have lost, and reflect only on the 
advantages you InIVe recovered. You will remember, 
then, that you are restored to your family and to 
your friends ; and that whatever you have suffered 
in your estate is considerably overbalanced by the 
glory you have acqujged; which, I am persuaded, 
would be still more acceptable to you if the republic 
had in any degree subsisted. 

I have received a letter from my friend Ve.storius, 
wherein he informs me of^he grateful mention you 
make of my services. I am extremely obliged to 
you for your professjpSs of this ^cind in general, 
but particularly for &Dse you expressed to our 
friend Syro’ ; as I am greatly desirous to approve 
my conduct upon all occasions to every sensible 
and judicious man. I hope to see you very soon. 
Farewell. 

V This law was enacted by Csasar soon after his return 
hmm the African war. It regulated the expenses of the 
Romans, not only with regard to their tables, but also 
their dress, equipage, furniture, and buildings. But Caesar 
seems to have found it a much easier task to corrupt than 
to reform; for though he was very desirous of enforcing 
this salutary law, yet it apiiearg to have been extremely 
tU observed.—Suet. In Vlt. jul. C/ea. 43; Ad Att. xiH. 7. 

V A celebrated Bpiourean philosopher, who Is said_ to 
have been Virgil’s preceptor. 


LETTER XIII. 

To Marcus Brutus'^, 

I AM persuaded that youn qusestor, Marcus 
Varro*, who is setting out to attend you, needs no 
707 *** your ffivourfor I 

■ doubt not that, in conformity to the 
maxims of our forefathers, yon look upon his office 
as giving him a sufficient title to your regard. And 
JL need not tell you, that it was the policy of 
ancient times to consider the relation between a 
proconsul and his queestor, as next to that of a 
father and son. However, as Varro imagines that 
a letter from roe will have great weight, and has 
pre.ssed me to write to yon in the strongest terms, 
I willingly perform an office which he believes will 
prove so much to his advantage. That you may 
be sensible I ought not to refu.se this request, I 
must inform you that he cultivated my friendship 
from his first appearance in the forum; as, in his 
more mature years,itwo circumstances concurred 
which extremely increased the aflection I had con¬ 
ceived for him » ^e one, that he distinguished 
himself, as you well know, with great genius and 
application in that persuasive art in which I still 
take particular pleasure; the other, that he early 
became a member of the society for farming the 
public revenues. I wish, indeed, that he had never 
embarked in their concerns, as he has been a 
considerable sufferer by his engagements of this 
sort. However, liis union with a company for 
whose interests I have so great a regard was one 
means of more strongly cementing our friendship. 

Marcus Brutus was nephew to Cato, whose virtues 
he had the just anibithui to copy, lie seems, however, in 
NOirie (Kiints, to hitve fallen short of tlio model he propostnl 
to imitate; as ho by no means acted up to that inflexible 
uniffirinity of conduct which r«|^ders the character of Onto 
80 gloriously singular. Thus, thougli Brutus, at the hsttle 
of IMiarsaliH. engaged on the side of I^oinpoy, yet, imme¬ 
diately after the iinsueecssful evcAit of that action, he not 
only made his penc/i with Cirsar, but was willing to <Jon- 
tribute to the ruin of that cause in which he had so lately 
engaged. For when Cfirsar was doubtful what routo 
Pompey had tak<*n in his flight, it was by the advice and 
information of Brutus that ho followed him into Egypt. 
('A^sar, just before he set out for Africa, appointed Brutus 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul, which he administercfl with 
great moderation aitd ixit<^rity. It was during his resi¬ 
dence in this province, that the jircBent and following 
letters addressed to him in this book appear to have been 
written.—Pint, in Vlt. Brut. 

X Some of the commentators have supposed that thfs is 
the celebrated Marcus Terentius Varro, to whom several 
letters in tlie preceding book are addressed. But Cellanus 
has justly observed, that the age and dignity of that illus-' 
trious Roman render it highly improbable he should at 
this time have been quiestor to Brutus, who was a much 
younger man than himself. Perhaps the person recom¬ 
mended in this letter is tho same whom Horace mentions 
as an unsuccessful adventurer in satiric poetry 
** Hoc erat. exporto frustraVarrone Ataoino, 

Atqiie quibusdam aliis, melius quod soribero possem.’* 

Sat. X. lib. 1.4a 

For the commentators upon these lines inform us, that 
the poet here spoken of was Terentius Varro, anativo of the 
city of Attix, In the Narbonensian Gaul, from which he was 
culled Atacinui, and who was hem in the year of Rome 
678. He must, consequently, in the present year have 
been thirty-four, which perfectly well coincides with the 
age one may justly sup|iose the person to bavo been in 
whose taronr this letter is written. 
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A.fter having' acted with the highest integrity and 
applause, both as an advocate and a judge, he 
turned his ambition (long indeed before this revo¬ 
lution in the commonwealth had taken place) upon 
obtaining some employment in the magistracy; 
and he esteemed the honours of this kind, which 
his country should confer upon, him, as the noblest 
reward of all his former services. During my late 
residence at Brundisiumr, he obligingly charged 
himself with carrying a letter and a message from 
me to Cassar; and be gave me a very strong proof^ 
I of his affection, in the zeal and fidelity with which 
I he undertook and executed this generous com¬ 
mission. 

I purposed, after having thus assigned the reasons 
which induce me to give Varro my friendship, to 
have particularly pointed out the, virtues of his 
heart; but 1 think I must Have sufficiently rendered 
you sensible of these, by declaring upon what 
motives be has so strongly engaged my affetitiou. 
Nevertheless, I will here, in a more distinct and 
explicit 'manner, assure you, that you will receive 
much satisfaction and advantage from the company 
and assistance of my friend. You will find him, 
indeed, to be a man of singular modesty and good 
sense, as well as of indefatigable application to 
business, at the same time that he is an entire 
stranger to immoderate desires of every kind. I 
know not whether I ought to promise thus far in 
his behalf, as his character, after all, must be 
referred to your own experience. But in forihing 
new connexions of every sort, it is of much im¬ 
portance in what manner the first aj^proaches are 
I made, and by whose hands the avenues of friendship 
(if I may so express myself) are laid open. It is 
this office that 1 have here undertaken; and though 
the employment in which Varro stands related to 
you may well render my services unnecessary, yet 
they certainly cannot render them prejudicial. If, 
then, I possess that share in your esteem which 
Varro imagines, and which I myself am ))ersuaded 
I enjoy, let me soon have the satisfaction of hearing 
I, that my friend has received ail the advantages from 
this letter that are agreeable to his own hopes, and 
to my firm expectations. Farewell 


LETTER XIV. 

To Ligamus^, 

Though, agreeably to the friendship which 
subsists between us, I ought to have offered you 
either assistance or consolation under 
A. c. 707 . yjmj. misfortunes ; yet I have hitherto 
forborne writing, in the belief that it was not in the 
power of mere words to remove or alleviate your 
affiictions. Bur, as I have now reason to entertain 
the strongest hopes of shortly seeing you restored 
to your country, I cannot any longer omit to' 

y Cicero, upon his return to Italy, after the battle of 
Pharsalia, resided at Brundisium till Ciesar's arrival. 

s (tiilntiiH Ligarius was lieutenant to C. Cnnsidius, pro¬ 
consul of Africa, in the year 70s; in which post he gained 
the general estoein of the whole province. Accordingly, 
at their unanimous request, Considius, upon hie departure 
for Home, resigned the administration into the hands of 
Ligarius. During his residence in that station, the civil 
war broke out; and he was at this time suffering exile, fur 
having Boted upon that occasion on tlio side of Pompoy.— 
Orat. pro Ligar. 1; see rem. g on letter 36 of this book. 


acquaint you 'with my sentiments and inclination 
concerning your affairs; In the first place, then, 

I am well convinced that you will by no means find- 
Caesar inexorable. The situation of public circum¬ 
stances, a regard to his character in the world, 
length of time, together with what appears to me 
to be bis natural temper, these all concur to soften 
his resentment every day more and more. This, I 
imagine, will appear to be his disposition towards 
all in general who have offended him ; but that it 
is particularly so with respect to yourself, I will 
assure yon upon the authority of his fpost intimate 
friends. I have never ceased to sdlicit them in 
your behalf ever since we received the first news 
from Africa'*: and your brothers have, with equal 
assiduity, joined me in' these applications. Their 
virtues, indeed, together with that affectionate and 
unwearied zeal -with which they enter into your 
cause, are so extremely engaging, that I am per¬ 
suaded even Ceesar himself cannot refuse anything 
to their requests'*. But if we do not advance srith 
all the expedition we wjUh, it must he imputed to 
those numberless and important occupatious which 
render Cmsar difficult of access ; as it is to him 
alone that every suit is now preferred. To this I 
must add, that as he was particularly incensed by 
the late war fomented against him in Africa, he was 
inclined to keep those so much longer in suspense 
concerning their fate, to whom he imagines it was 
owing that he had so many additional difficulties to 
encounter. But his resentment, even upon this 
article also, appears evidently to be cooling ; and 1 
desire you would both believe and remember the 
assurance 1 here give you, that you will soon be 
removed from your present uneasy situation. 

Having thus acquainted you with my sentiments 
of your affairs, I had rather leave it to my actions 
than professions, to declare how much I wish to 
assist you in them. Let me assure you, however, 
if I possessed that influence in the commonwealth 
which you are pleased to think I lave merited by 
my services, you should have no reason to regret 
your present circumstances.—But, alas 1 the same 
cause for which you are sulliring in your person, 
has impaired me in my credit. But whatever 
remains to me of my former authority ; whatever 
shadow still attends me of that dignity I once 
enjoyed; in a word, as far as my advice, my 
assistance, or my interest can avail, they shall, upon 
all occasions, be faithfully employed in seconding 
the pious zeal of your excellent brothers. In the 
mean time, preserve that manly composure of 
mind which you have always possessed. You 
ought to do so, indeed, in the first place, for the 
reasons I have already assigned ; and in the next, | 
because your public conduct has ever been such as 
to afford you a just ground to entertain the most 
favourable hopes. But were your prospect entirely 
the reverse, yet a qpnsciousness of the integrity of 
all your counsels and actions, with regard to the 
commonwealth, should enable you to support the 
worst that can happen with a firm and unshaken 
fortitude. Farewell 

• Conooming CaBsar’i< victory over Scipio. 

I* The two brothers of Ligiu'lus seem to have stood neuters 
in the civil war. But one of them bod wunething more 
than a mere negative merit to plead, as ho had distin¬ 
guished himself, during his quarstorship, by promoting 
the honours and interest of Ca)sur.—Urat. pro Ligar. 13. 
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LETTER XV. 

To Marcus Brutus. 

1 HAVE always had the satisfaction to observe, 
that you were particularly inquisitive into every 
a n 70 ? circumstance relating to me. I doubt 
not, therefore, of your being apprised, not 
only that Arpinum is the place of my nativity, but 
that, upon ail occasions, I zealously patronise the 
iriterests of this city. The whole of their revenues 
for religious purposes, as also for the repairs of 
their temples and other public buildings, arises 
entirely from their estates in GauL Accordingly, 
we have despatched Quintus Fufidius, Marcus 
Fancius, and Quintus Mamercus, each of them 
persons of equestrian rank, in order to collect the 
rents, and to inspect our affairs in that province. 
I therefore recommend them to your particular 
protection, entreating you, by our mutual friend¬ 
ship, to assist them in the speedy and successful 
discharge of their commission, and to distinguish 
their persons, agreeably to your usual politeness, 
with every possible mark of honour. You will, by 
these means, add three very worthy men to the 
number of your friends, as well as oblige a com¬ 
munity extremely sensible of the good offices they 
receive. Let me add, too, you will perform a 
service highly acceptable also to myself; who, as 
I have at all times stood forth the patron of the 
Arpinates, am in a more especial manner engaged 
to take their interests under my protection during 
the present year. For, in order to the better 
government of this corporation, I have procured 
my son and nephew, together with my friend 
Marcus Ctesins, to be chosen sediles; the only 
magistrates which our city admits. It will be much, 
therefore, to the credit of their administration, as 
well as a particular honour to myself, if the affairs 
of this community, during their office, should, by 
the assistance of your generous services, be placed 
in a more advantageous posture. For which pur¬ 
pose I must again most earnestly conjure you to 
comply with my present request. Farewell. 

—*— 

LETTER XVI. 

To the same. 

I HAVE, in a separate letter, recommended to 
you, with all possible warmth, the commissaries 
A. D. 707 . by the city of Arpinum. But 

'1 shall here single out one of them in 
particular, and desire your peculiar regards to 
Q. Fufidius, a person with whom 1 am united by 
every friendly tie. 1 do not mean, however, by 
thus distinguishing him from the rest, to lessen 
the weight of my general recommendation, but 
only to add this as a sort of supplement to what I 
have there requested. Fufidius, who is son-in-law 
to my particular friend Marcus Ctesius, acted 
under me in Cilicia, in quality of military tri¬ 
bune ; and he acquitted himself so much to my 
satisfaction, that 1 had reason to think 1 received 
a favour, instead of bestowing one, when I nomi¬ 
nated him to that employment. To this I must 
afld, what 1 know will considerably raise him in 
your esteem, that he has a taste and genius fur our 
favourite studies. Let me entreat you, then, to 
receive my friend with the most distinguishing 


marks of your politeness, and to assist him in the 
more effectual discharge of an office which he 
accepted merely in compliance with mypersuasions, 
and contrary to his own convenience. But as it is 
the ambition of every man of a generous mind to 
be approved in all his actions, Fufidius is desirous 
of executing this commission in such a manner as 
to merit not only my applause in particular, who 
engaged liim to undertake it, but that, likewise, of 
our whole community, in general. Now this he 
will undoubtedly receive, if my recommendation 
should procure him your friendly offices. Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER XVH. 

To Servius Sulpicius. 

The excuse you allege for so frequently sending 
me duplicates of your letters, I very readily admit; 

A. u 707 . ^ HJean, as it relates to your cau¬ 

tion of guarding against the negligence 
or treachery of those who undertake to deliver 
them. But when you add, that a poverty of 
genius likewise (to use your own expression) 
obliges you to this continual repetition, it is an 
apology 1 can neither approve nor allow. On the 
contrary, I who am enri<5hed, as you ironically tell 
me (for in that sense 1 understand your compli¬ 
ment) with all the treasures of eloquence, and 
who, in good earnest, do not think mysejf wholly 
destitute of them ; even 1 am far from pretending 
to equal the delicacy and elegance of your compo¬ 
sitions. 

I always approved of your having accepted the 
government of Achaia ; but much more so after I 
had read your last letter. The several reasons you , 
mention are every one of them perfectly just, and | 
altogether worthy of that prudence and dignity 
which distinguishes your character. But I can by { 
no means agree with you in thinking that this affair ■ 
has proved so different from what yon expected as 
to give you just occasion to condemn the step you ! 
have taken. The truth of it is, the dreadful con¬ 
fusion and desolation which this detestable civil : 
war has universally spread, inclines every man to ; 
imagine that both himself, and the scene in which ■ 
he happens to be placed, are, of all others, the 
most completely miserable. Hence it is that you j 
repent of the choice you have made, and look upon : 
us as much happier who remain at Rome; whereas j 
we, on the contrary, though we do not suppose | 
your situation is wholly without its inconveniences, 
yet think it greatly preferable to our own. In one 
respect 1 am sure it is so, as you have at least the 
happiness of daring to write your complaints; 
which is more than we can do with any safety. 
This, however, is not to be imputed to the con¬ 
queror, who conducts himself, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, with the utmost moderation; but is entirely j 
owing to that general spirit of insolence which 
victory, in all civil wars, never fails to inspire. The 
single point in which our situation can pretend to 
have had the advantage of yours, is, that it gave us 
the satisfaction not only of knowing somewhat 
earlier than you could, that your colleague Mar- 
cetlus' has obtained his pardon, but of being 
witnesses in what manner that whole affair was 


v Bulpicius and MarceUus were colleagues in the offioeof 
consul.—An. Urh. J02, 
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conducted. For, be assured, it is the only honour- 
abie transaction of a public nature that has passed 
amongst us since the breaking out of this calami¬ 
tous civil war. Ctesar, after having complained of 
the acrimony (as be called it) with which Marcellas 
had opposed him, and mentioned, with the highest 
applause, the equity and prudence of your conduct 
in the same conjuncture", on a sudden, and much 
beyond our expectations, declared, that notwith¬ 
standing he had so much reason to complain of 
Marcellus, he could not refuse to pardon him at 
the general request of the senate. For I should 
have told you, that as soon as Lucius Piso had 
mentioned in the senate the affair of Marcellus, 
and his relation Caius Marcellus had thrown him¬ 
self at Cresar’s feet, the whole house unanimously 
rose up, and approaching towards Ctesar, joined 
in one common intercession. In short, there was 
something so truly glorious in the transaction of j 
that day, that I could not but look upon it as a | 
sort of symptom that the republic was again 
reviving. All the senators who had been asked* 
their opinion before me, severally returned their 
acknowledgments to Cmsar, except Volcatius', who 
declared that he would not have made them, even 
if he had been in the place of Marcellus himself. 
Hut when it came to my turn, I instantly changed 
a resolution which I had long formed. I bad de¬ 
termined, not from indolence, believe me, but as 
being sensible of the want of that autliority which 
once attended my eloquence, to preserve a perpe¬ 
tual silence in public. But the greatness of mind 
which Ctesar discovered upon this occasion, toge¬ 
ther with that noble /cal which broke forth at the 
same time in the senate, entirely overcame the 
strength of my resolution, and 1 addressed my 
acknowledgments to Ctesar in a long harangues. 
This, I fear, may prove the occasion, in other 
instances, of drawing me out from that literary 
retirement, which affords the single consolation I 
receive under our general misfortunes. Never¬ 
theless, since I have, by this means, avoided giving 
C«sar offence, who, perhaps, would have inter- 

•1 TIuit is, during tlic consulate of Sulpicius and Mar- 
cullus. Sco au account of liis conduct at this critical 
period, in rem. *,p. 4.'>4. 

Wlicn a question was moved in the senate, tlio method 
of dclMiting upon it was, that the consul, after having 
delivered his own opinion, proceeded to ask the opinions 
of all the other senators severally by name, and in their 
proper order; beginning always with the consiilars, and 
going on to tlic prietorinns. dec.—Mid. on the K. H. p. I!i0. 

f Probably tho person here mentioned is Lucius Vol- 
catins Tnllus, who was consul In the year tJ87. Tho noble 
spirit which ho showed u(Hin this occasion, in scorning to 
tliank t.'aisar for what the usurper ought to have had no 
power to bestow was worthy of tho best ages of the 
republic: and though Cicero speaks of it without the least 
approbation, it was tho only circumstanoe in this business 
that merited his applause. For must it not have alfcetod 
a true patriot with tho utmost concern and indiguatiun, 
to see tlio Bi>man senate, that angust council of the wliolo 
world (its Cicero himself has soinewhere called It), hniiibly 
supplicating, at the feet of C'lesar, for the restoration of 
one of the most illustriniis citizens of the commonwealth ? 

g Thisspoecli is still extant: and perhaps it is one of tlio 
noblest monuments that remains of the grace and energy 
of ancient eloquence. It abounds with the most spirited 
and best-turned compliments that wit over iiaid to jHiwer: 
for which the severest patriotism could scarce condemn 
Cicero, as they all artfully tend to Induce Caesar to restore 
the repuhlio. 


preted my silence into a proof that I considered 
the republic as no longer subsisting, I shall now 
and then resume this practice : 1 shall resume it, 
however, extremely seldom, and only just enough 
to comply with his inclinations, without interrupt¬ 
ing my philosophical studies. For though I was 
early devoted to all the liberal arts and sciences, 
and particularly to philosophy, yet I find my 
passion for her growing stUl stronger upon me 
every day I live: perhaps it is because age has 
rendered me more mature for the lessons of wisdom, 
and that the misery of the times has deprived me 
of every other relief. 1 perceive by your letters 
that you are called off by numberless occupations 
from studies of tills kind: I hope, however, that 
the long nights will now afford you some leisure to 
resume them. 

Your son (and let me call him also mine) dis¬ 
tinguishes me with great marks of his consideration; 
as in return 1 admire him not only for bis probity 
and virtue, but for his learning and genius. He 
frequently confers with me in relation to your 
resigning, or continuing in your government; and 
I still remain in the same opinion, that we should 
neither of us take any measures but such as shall 
be perfectly agreeable to Cajsar. Affairs are so 
.situated at Rome, that you could find no other 
satisfaction in being here than what would arise 
from enjoying the company of your friends and 
family. For though Ceesar’s conduct is unexcep¬ 
tionable, yet with respect to all the rest, both of 
persons and circumstances, I am sure you would 
much rather (if one or other must necessarily be 
your choice) receive an account of them from 
others than be a spectator of them yourself. When 
I say this, it is in preference of your interest to 
my own ; as upon all other considerations I am 
extremely desirous of seeing you amongst us. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. | 

To Marcus Brutus. I 

Lucius Castronius Paitus is by fiir the most 
considerable person in the city of Lucca; but not 
^ I, more distinguished, however, by his birth 
and rank, than by the solidity of his un¬ 
derstanding, and the friendliness of his disposition. 

In one word, he is in every respect a most worthy 
man. 1 might add, too, (if it were of any import¬ 
ance to his character,) that he is not only conspi¬ 
cuous for his eminent virtues, but for his affluent 
fortunes. I converse with him upon terms of the 
roost unreserved intimacy ; and, indeed, there is 
no man of senatorian rank whom he treats with 
greater marks of esteem. I therefore recommend 
him to you, not only as my friend, but as worthy 
of being yours. And I am very sure, that what¬ 
ever service you shall render him will afford a 
satisfoction to yourself, as well as confer an obliga¬ 
tion upon me. Farewell. 
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LETTER XIX. 

To Marcus Marcellus, 

I 8BOT yon a long letter**, a very few days ago, 
by Quintius Mucins; wherein I' folly explained 
A n 707 sentiments with respect to the dispo- 
’ ^ sition and conduct which I thought would 
become you in the present conjuncture. Never¬ 
theless, as your freedman Theophilus (of whose 
faithbil affection towards you I have been a witness) 
is setting out for Greece, I was unwilling he should 
wait upon you without bringing a letter from me. 

To repeat what 1 urged in my last; let me again 
most earnestly exhort you, whatever the form of 
our government be, to return to Rome as soon as 
possible. It is true, you will have the mortifica¬ 
tion, perhaps, to see many things that will give 
you pain ; but not more, however, than you every 
day learn from common report. Now, it would 
be unworthy a man of your character, to be affected 
only with what passes before his view, when he 
can hear the very same facts related (and probably 
magnified too) with less concern. But you will 
tell me, perhaps, that should you return to Rome, 
yon must submit either to act or to speak in con¬ 
tradiction to the sentiments of your heart. In 
answer to which, I must observe, in the first place, 
that it has ever been deemed the part of true 
wisdom, to yield to the circumstances of the times; 
or, to express the same thing in other words, to 
comply with unavoidable necessity ; and, in the 
next place, that, as matters now stand, the con¬ 
straint you fear is in no sort among the number of 
our present grievances. It is possible, indeed, 
that you may not be at liberty openly to declare 
your opinions j but totally silent you may un¬ 
doubtedly be. For the sole cognizance of all 
affairs is centred in a single person*; and he de¬ 
termines as seems good to himself, without con¬ 
sulting any of his party. And this would have 
been pretty much the case, had that other chief 
whose cause we chose to follow, been now in pos¬ 
session of the commonwealth. For at a time when 
we were all embarked with him in the same common 
danger, he admitted none into his council but 
those that were ill qualified to be his advisers. 
And can it be supposed that he would have placed 
himself more ojx>n a level with us after victory 
than when his success was altogether doubtful ? Is 
it to be imagined, that he who rejected those most 
prudent measures you recommended in your con¬ 
sulate, and refused, likewise, to follow the concur¬ 
rent sentiments of you and your relation** who 
succeeded you in that office, and administered it 
by your counsels—is it to be imagined that such a 
man, were he now at the head of the common¬ 
wealth, would consult either your opinion or mine ? 
All civil wars abound with numberless calamities : 
a truth which though our ancestors were so happy 
as never once to have experienced, the present 
generation too frequently has *. But amidst its 
many miserable consequences, none is more justly 

)> This letter is not extant; but it probably contained 
an account of what had piuwHl in the senate, concerning 
the restoration of MarccHuB.—Bee letter 17 of this book, 
p. 499. 

i Csesar. J Pompey. ** Cnius Marcellus. 

• The first civil war, in the strict acceptation of that 
term, which Rome hgd ever seen, was between Marius and 
Sylla: about forty-two year!* before the date of this letter. 


to be dreaded than victory itself. For though it 
should turn on the more meritorious side, yet it 
will be apt to inspire even these with a spirit of 
insolence and cruelty: and if they should not be 
so by inclination, they at least will by necessity. 
For, in many instances, the victor must find him¬ 
self constrained to comply with the will of those 
who assisted him in his conquest. Tell me, my 
friend, did we not both foresee what cruelties 
would have been exercised if our party had proved 
successful ? And would you, in that case, have 
lived an exile from your country, that you might 
not have been a spectator of so sad a scene ? I 
know you will reply in the negative ; and will assure 
me, that you should then have remained in the un¬ 
disturbed possession of your estate and honours. 
Yet certainly it would have become a man of your 
patriotic spirit to have been far less concerned for 
his own interest than for that of the republic. 

But to what purpose, let me farther ask, should 
you persevere in banishing yourself from Kon^e 
Hitherto, indeed, tiie world has approved your 
conduct, in having entered into the civil war with 
reluctance, and in having wisely declined pushing 
it to its last desperate extremity. Tlie world 
admires, too, your good fortune (us it may justly 
be called, considering the distracted state of the 
times) in having been able to maintain your dig. 
nity and reputation in an honourable retreat. But 
the time is now arrived when you ought to think 
no place more desirable than your native country. 

If she appears less beautiful than formerly, this 
circumstance should not diminish your affection, 
but rather raise your compassion : and as there 
are so many illustrious citizens whose loss she 
deplores, you should spare her the additional sorrow 
of being deprived likewise of you. If you dis¬ 
covered a true greatness of spirit in scorning to be 
the su|)pliant of Caesar’s power, may you not betray 
too much pride in contemning the offers of his 
clemency ? And if you acted wisely in withdraw¬ 
ing from your country, may it not be thought 
iosensibility, should you show no desire of return¬ 
ing In a word, though you should take no satis¬ 
faction in public affairs, yet surely it is imprudent 
to abandon your own. But, above all, let me 
entreat you to consider whether your present situ¬ 
ation is as secure as it may perhaps be agreeable. 
Violences are everywhere committed with great 
licentiousness; but more particularly in foreign 
countries, where villany is less restrained by awe 
and shame from its cruel purposes. I mention 
this from my concern for your welfare ; which is 
BO great, indeed, that if it be not equal, it is 
certainly, at least, inferior only to that of your 
relation Marcellus “. Believe me, then, it becomes 
you to act agreeably to the circumstances of the 
times, and with a rational regard to the preserva¬ 
tion of your life and fortunes. Farewell. 

LETTER XX. 

Maircus Marcellus" to Cicero. 

I HAVE upon every occasion shown you, hut 
particularly in the present, that 1 pay the highest I 
A u 707 . your sentiments and advice. 

Accordingly, notwithstanding my very 

<° CaiUB Marcellus. 

■■ This letter seems to be an answer to that which is 
mentioned in the first remark on the preceding epistle. 
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affectionate relation Cains Marcellus had not only 
entreated, but earnestly conjured me to act in the 
manner you recommend, yet his persuasions could 
by no means prevail, till 1 found them supported 
by yours. 

1 hm indebted to your letter for a particular 
account of the manner in which this affair has 
been transacted; and I am extremely obliged to 
you for your congratulations thereupon, us 1 know 
they proceed from an excellent heart. But among 
the very few friends and relations who have sin¬ 
cerely endeavoured to promote my recal, nothing 
in this whole transaction affords me so true a joy 
as to have experienced your singular zeal and 
good-will towards me. Everything else, indeed, 
the calamities of the times have taught me to 
resign with great tranquillity and indHTerence : 
but to be dejirived of the friendshif) of men of your 
worth and character, would render life, uniler every 
circumstance, altogether insupportable. It is upon 
the enjoyment, therefore, of this privilege that I 
chiefly congratulate myself; and I shall endeavour 
to convince you, that you have conferred your 
good offices upon one who is most sincerely and 
warmly your friend. Farewell. 

LETTER XXI. 

To Marcus lirutus. 

Lncrus Trrius Strabo is one of the' most 
illustrious and must distinguished of our Roman 
A ti ^^'/J '‘"•gl'ts. I live with him in the strictest 

familiarity, as indeed we are united by 
every kind of friendly connexion. He claims a 
debt which is owing to him in your provincte, from 
Publius Cornelius : but Volcatius, who presides in 
our court of justice" at Rome, having refused to 
take cognizance of the cause, has directed it to be 
tried in Gaul. 1 request your assistance^ therefore, 
in bringing this affair to a speedy determination ; 
and I request it so much the more earnestly than if 
it were my own, as a man may with a better grace be 
more anxious for the pecuniary concerns that relate 
to his friend than to himself. Let me entreat you, 
then, to take the whole conduct of this business 
under your immediate direction. -\nd 1 hope you 
will endeavour, as far as justice shall permit, that 
Strabo’s freedirian, who is employed to manage this 
suit, may recover the money in question with as 
little trouble and expense as possible. In this you 
will greatly oblige me : and you will find, likewise, 
that Strabo is extremely deserving of your friend¬ 
ship. Again and again, therefore, I conjure you 
to take his interest under your protection, with the 
same care you are wont to exert^in every instance 
that you know will be agreeable to me. Farewell. 

" The i>vrsnn who so presided was, avx-ording to the con¬ 
stitution of the Komnu Kovernment, the prtetor urbanus, 
or city prwtor: but C'lesar would not suffer tho people to 
proceed this year to the usual election of their magistrates, 
excepting only with respect to tlio tribunes and asdiles. 
Instead of prietors, therefore, he arbitrarily apiMiiuted a 
certain number of persons to administer the civil juris¬ 
diction of the city; which is the reason (as one of the coni- 
meutators conjectures) that Cicero does not call Volcatius 
by tho proper title of his office.—Suet, in Vit. Jul. Cass. 70. 

- # - 


LETTER XXII. 

lb 

To L. Papirim Patus. 

I WRITE this letter in great haste upon my | 
tablets, in the midst of an entertainment <■ at the ; 

- house of Volumnius. We lay down about i 
a. u. 707 . ninth houri 5 and I am placed with 
your friends Atticus on my right hand, and Verrius ! 
on my left. You will wonder to find that I can ' 
pass my time thus jovially in the midst of servitude. 
Yet tell me, my friend, you who are the disciple of 
a philosopher, what else should I do ? And to what ; 
purpose should I torment myself with endless dis- I 
quietudes ? “ Spend your days,” you will probably | 
reply, “ in literary occupations.” But can you ( 
imagine 1 have any other or that, without them, I 
my very being would not be utterly insupportable ? 1 
However, though employments of this kind cannot 
satiate, there is a certain time, nevertheless, when 
it is proper to lay them aside. Now, at such 
intervals, though a party at supper is not altogether 
a point of so much importance to me as it was to 
you, when you made it the single subject of your 
arch query to the philosopher'; yet I know not 
in what manner I can more agreeably dispose of 
myself till the hour of sleep. But 1 was going to 
name the rest of our company, and to tell you that 
Cytheris" is reclined* at the left hand of Eutrapelos. 
You will be astonished, I suppose, to find your 
grave and philosophical friend in such society, and 
will be apt to cry out with the poet“, 

“ And is this he, the man so late renown’d ? 

Whom virtue honour'd, and whom glory crown’d; 

This the famed chief, of every tongue the praiiiei 
Of Urceco the wonder, and of crowds the gaze." 

The truth of the matter is, I had not the least sus¬ 
picion that tills lair lady was to be of our party. 
However, I liave the example of tlie Socratic 
Aristippus', to keep me in countenance; who, when 

p Tho time of meals seems a very extraordinary season 
for the purpose of writing letters. However, It was cus¬ 
tomary witli tho Romans to employ themselves in this 
manner between the several courses; and they usually | 
carried tablets about them for tliat uso. Plutarch informs 
us that C'sssar generally signed bis despatches at table.— 
Plut- in Vit. Jul, Ca>8, 

1 Tho Romans reclined themselves upon couches at their 
mculs. Tlie ninth hour answers to our three o'clock in the | 
afternoon, and was the usual time when they made their 
lust and principal meal. 

' Tlie story to which Cicero here alludes is more expli¬ 
citly mentiunod in a subsequent part of this letter. 

■ A celebrated oourtesan, who, a few years before tho 
date of tills letter, had been a very favourite mistress of ! 
Murk Antony. If the authority of ^vius may be relied j 
uiHin, she is the Lycoris whoso infidelity to the poet Uallus 
is tlie subject of the lost of Virgil’s pastorals.—Plut. in Vit. 
Anton. Serv.; in Vlrg. Eelog. lu. 

* Tho reclining posture, at tabic, was esteemed indecent 
for women, and only practised by those of a loose eha- j 
racter; as the Roman ladies of modesty always sat at | 
their meals. 

o Manutius supposes that the verses here quoted are 
from a tragedy of the poet Ennius, entitled “ Tdamun ;’’ | 
which is frequently mentioned by the ancient gram- 1 
marians. | 

V lie was a disciple of Socratos; but either mistaking or ; 
perverting the lessons of bis excellent master, he main- | 
tained that “ sensual iileusure was tho supreme and ulti- | 
mate good." Ills practice was agreeable to his doctrine, i 
and he spent bis life (a great part of which he passed at ; 
the court of Dionysius, the BioiUau tyrant) in every kind I 
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he wai reproached with having a commerce of 
gallantry with the Corinthian courtesan, ’ 7Hs true, 
replied the philosopher, (without being in the,least 
disconcerted) / possess £,uis, but Lais possesses not 
me. The expression is much stronger in the 
originaland I leave you, if you think proper, to 
render it in its full import. In tlie mean time, let 
me assure you that I never had any passion of this 
sort even when I was a young fellow, and much 
less now that I am an old one. But my great 
delight is in these festive meetings, where 1 throw 
out just what comes uppermost, and laugh away 
the sighs and sorrows of my heart. Nor were you 
yourself in a more serious mood, my friend, when 
even a venerable philosopher could not escape your 
raillery, to whom, when he was inquiring if the 
company had any questions to propose to him*, 
you replied, with great gravity, that “ it had been a 
question with you the whole morning, where you 
should find a party to sup ? ” The formal pedant 
expected, perhaps, that you were going to ask him 
whether there was one heaven only, or heavens 
innumerable ; whereas it was at that time, it seems, 
much more your concern to be resolved in the 
humorous problem you proposed. 

Thus you see in what manner I pass my time. 
I devote part of every day to reading or writing ; 
after which, that I may not entirely seclude myself 
from the society of my friends, 1 generally sup in 
their parties. But upon these occasions I am so 
far from transgressing our sumptuary law, (if any 
law, alas! can now be said to subsist) that I do not 
oven indulge myself to the full extent it allows. 
You need not^be alarmed, therefore, at my intended 
visit: you will receive a guest who jokes much more 
abundantly than he eats. Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER XXIII. 

To Ampius. 7 

Believe me, my dear Ampius, it is with the 
utmost reason that I congratulate you on the 
A u 707 success of your affairs. I am by no 
'■ means, indeed, so imprudent as to flatter 

of luxurious indulgonco.—Cic. do Orator, iii. 16,17; Atheii. 
Ileipn. 12. 

" 'Ex® AaiSa ovk fvojaai, was the answer of Aris¬ 
tippus ; where the verb as Manutius observes, con¬ 
veys a more obscene sense than the word Im/jeo, into 
which Oicero translates it. 

* The conceitodnoss of the ancient sophists was so extra¬ 
vagant, that they protended to be possessed of all know¬ 
ledge, human and divine; insomuch that one of them pub¬ 
licly boasted, at the Olympic games, that ho was not only 
master of the whole circle of liberal arts and sciences, but 
of the meanest mechanio crafts. Accordingly, it was cus¬ 
tomary with them to call upon their audience to propose 
any question whatever in which they were desirous to be 
informed; which was no sooner delivered out, than these 
pbUol(%ica1 mountebanks harangued upon it in that fluent 
Jargon with whi h schoolmen in ail ages have been so 
liberally endowed. The first who assumed these impious, 
shall they be termed, or ridiculous pretensions to omni¬ 
science, was one Gorgias, u Grecian: and this man, who 
in more enligbten<sl d ys would have been looked upon 
with the utmost contempt by all true philosophers, was 
hold in such high esteem by bis countrymen, thot tliey 

erected a statue to his memory, of solid gold._Cio de 

Orator, iii. 32; De Finlb. ii. 

7 Titus Ampins bad gradually risen through the several 
employments of the state, t\ll he arrived at the prwtor- 


you with false hopes ; for an unexpected disappoint¬ 
ment would probably so depress your spirits that 
nothing would ever be capable of raising them 
again. 

I have solicited your cause with more freedom 
than was altogether suitable perhaps to a man in my 
circumstances ; as the invariable friendship which 
I have ever borne towards you, and which you have 
always most faithfully cultivated, taught me to 
surmount the difficulties that fortune, by impairing 
my credit, had thrown in my way. Accordingly 
the promise of your pardon is obtained, and all 
preliminaries are adjusted and confirmed that relate 
to your restoration. I speak this upon my own 
certain knowledge, having been a witness to the 
whole transaction. It happens indeed, very luckily, 
that I am connected with all Ctesar’s favourites ; 
insomuch that, next to Cscsar, there is no one who 
stands so high in their friendship as myself. Pansa, 
Ilirtius, and Oppius, Bulbus, INlatius, and Postu- 
mius, have each of them distinguished me with 
particular marks of their esteem. If I had endea¬ 
voured to establish this interest merely with a view 
of serving you in the present conjuncture, I should 
by no means think I had reason to be ashamed. 
But I did not cultivate their good graces upon any 
motive of this temporising kind : on thi. contrary, | 
every one of these whom 1 incessantly solicited in I 
your behalf, are my old friends. In this number i 
we are principally obliged to Pansa, who, as he has i 
the greatest credit and influence with Ciesar, so he | 
showed himself extremely zealous for your interest, j 
and very desirous likewise of obliging me. I must I 
mention Tullius Cimber* also as one with whose ; 
good offices, uj)on this occasion, I have great reason i 
to be satisfied. lie employed them more success¬ 
fully upon your account than he possibly could in i 
favour of any other man ; for it is not interested ; 
solicitations so much as those which proceed i 
entirely from friendship and gratitude, that prevail , 
with Caesar. Y our warrant, however, is not yet 

actually signed, for there arc certain malevolent 
spirits (who affect to talk as if they were not | 
secretly {ileascd that this civil war broke out, and , 
who represent you as the principal fomenter of it) j 
that would be exceedingly offended if they knew ! 
you had obtained your pai’don. It was thought 
advisable, therefore, to manage this affair with 
great caution and secrecy; nor by any means, at 
present, to suffer our success to be publicly known. 

It soon, however, will; and I doubt not that every 1 
thing will be ripe for that purpose, before this 
letter shall reach your hands : for Pansa, whose 
word may be depended upon, has promised me, in 
the strongest terms, that he will in a very few days | 
procure your warrant. In the mean time, I thought ' 
proper to send you this previous account of the 
prosperous state of your affairs. For I find, by 

ship: from which post he was elected, in the year fiUG, to | 
the government of Cilicia. As ho had distinguished him¬ 
self during his tribunate by promoting the interest and 
honours of Pompey, so he appears to have been a warm 
partisan of his cause in the civil wars; in consequence 
of which, ho was at this time in exile.—Pigh. Annal. ill. 
376. 

* This person, though greatly in favour with Csssar, was 
afterwards one of the principal conspirators against him. 

It was he that gave the signal to the rest of his associates, 
when they assassinated Cassor in the senate; and Cimber 
held him by the gown, while Cassias gave him the first 
6tab.~Suet. in Vit. Jul. Casa. it2. 
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talking with your wife Epulia, and by the tender 
tears of your daughter Arapia, that you are more 
dispirited than your letters intimate; and they are 
apprehensive that yonr uneasiness will be increased 
by their absence. In order, therefore, to compose 
this anxiety of your mind, I thought it incumbent 
on me thus to anticipate a piece of good news, 
which most assuredly will be verilied. You are 
sensible that in my former letters I have rather 
employed such arguments of consolation as were 
proper to affect a man of your philosophical magna¬ 
nimity, than encouraged you to entertain any other 
certain hopes than those of being restored with the 
republic when these flames should subside. And 
here let me remind you of your letters to me, in 
which yon have always discovered the most heroic 
determination to meet with firmness and fortitude 
whatever it might be your fate to suffer. I was by 
no means surprised to find that you were animated 
with these manly sentiments, when I reflected that 
you had been conversant in the affairs of the world 
j from your earliest youth; that you had exercised 
I some of the most important employments of the 
commonwealth, at a time when our lives and liberties 
were in the utmost dai.ger ^ ; and tliat you entered 
] inro the present war, m t merely with the pleasing 
,'Tospect of victory, but with a mind prepared to bear 
I the reverse with a wise and jdiilosophical resignation. 

I III fine, as you are employed in recording the deeds 
I >J illustrious heroes*’, it particularly concerns you 
i tr copy out, in your own conduct, that magnanim- 
i i..y which you are celebrating in others. IJiit this 
IE ijlsing in a style more suitable to your late cir- 
i I, t,.stances than to your present. Let me only 
then, exhort you to come prepared to endure those 
calamities which you must suffer here in common 
with every citizen of Rome ; calamities, for which, 
if 1 had discovered any remedy, I should most 
certainly impart it to ii. The only refuge from 
them is in those philosopliical studies, in which we 
have both of us ever been conversant; and these, 
though in more prosperous days they were only our 
amusement, must now prove likewise our strongest 
support. But, to end as I began, let me desire you 
to be well persuaded that all things are completely 
settled concerning your full pardon and restoration. 
Farewell. 


LETTER JCXIV. 

To P. Scrvilius Imuricus, Proconsul. 

As the friendship that subsists between us, and 
the singular affection you bear me, are circumstances 
A u 707 known, I find myself under a 

■' * ’ frequent necessity of applying to you in 

behalf of those who solicit my recommendations. 
But though I am a general well-wisher to all whom 
1 thus introduce to your favour, yet I do not pre- 
tend to be equally interested in the success of every 
one of them. 1 am particularly so, however, in 

• Ampius was tribune in the consulate of Cicero, when 
the eonspiracy of Catiline was discovered; and was prictor 
in the yeur (iOS, when Clodius, who at the same time was 
tribune, raised so much disturbance by bis seditious laws; 
particularly by that ivhivh occasioned Cicero’s banishment. 
—Piilb. Annal. ii. m 

l> This work scorns to have been of the biographical kind, 
and to have included the life of Julius Caisar; as Suetonius 
quotes a passage fmm it, concerning the conduct of that 
emperor.—Suet, in Vit. Jul. C®8. 77. 


I that of Titus Egnatius, as he was the generous 
companion of my exile, and shared with me in all 
the pains, the difficulties, and the dangers which 1 
underwent, both by sea and land, during that most 
unfortunate period of my life. Nor would he, 
without my consent, have left me at this juncture. 

I recommend him to you, therefore, as one of my 
family for whom I have the greatest regard ; and 
yon will much oblige me by convincing him that 
this letter shall have proved greatly to his advan¬ 
tage. Farewell. 

—e— 

LETTER XXV. 

To Curius'=, 

There was a time when I thought you made a 
very injudicious choice, by preferring a foreign 
^ „ yy- country to your own. I imagined that 
Rome (while yet, alas! it was Rome) 
roust be far more suitable, I will not only say than 
Patrte, but even than the noblest city in the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, to a man of your amiable and elegant 
turn of mind. But now, on the contrary, I look 
upon your having retired into Greece, when our 
affairs were well-nigh desperate, as a strong proof 
of your great penetration ; and I consider your 
absence, not only as a very judicious, but a very 
happy resolution. Yet, why do I call it happy ? 
when it is impossible that happiness should be the 
portion of any man, in these wretched times, who 
possesses the least degree of sensibility. However, 
that desirable privilege which you, who were at 
liberty to leave Italy, enjoy by travelling, I have 
procured by another method ; and I can in some 
sort say, no less than yourself, that 1 live 
' “ Where nor the name nor deeds accursed I hear 
Of Pclops* impious race **.” 

For, as soon as my levee is over, (which is some¬ 
what more frequented than formerly, a patriot 
being now looked upon as a sight, of all others, the 
most uncommon',) 1 shut myself up in my library. 
And it is there, my friend, that I am employed in 
compositions which you will find, perhaps, to be 
animated with all that spirit you once said so ill 

e Tic was one of the city qiiosturs in the year 691, and 
about five years afterwards was elected into the post of 
tribune. It does not appear that he advanced any fartiier 
in the oftiees of the state. On the contrary, it seems pro¬ 
bable that lie turned his pursuits into an humbler channel, 
and engaged in some brimch of commerce. It was for this ; 
purpose, perhaps, tliat about the time when the dissen- : 
tions between Pompeyand Caisar brokcont, heretired into ' 
Greece, and settled at Piitne. See letter 2 of the following i 
book ; Pigh. Annal. ii. .334. 

4, The sons of Pelops were Atreus and Thyestes, whose 
impious and eruol acts are recorded in fabulous history. 
ThedramatiopoetAttiuswroteatragedyentitled “Atreus,” 
from which play, it is probable, this line was quoted, and 
which Cicero seems to apply to the violences committed by 
some of the loading men in the successful party. That 
Cicero, however, by no means lived tho recluse he here 
ropresents himself, has already appeared by several letters 
in the present and preceding l^k, by which it is evident | 
tliat he mixed, with great freedom and gaiety, among the | 
chiefs of the victorious faction. 

r A true patriot was a sight in all ages too uncommon, 
it must bo o^vned, not to have been worth remarking; 
but, whether those who visited Cicero, in order to view so 
singular a ciulosity, were disappointod or not, is a ques¬ 
tion which every reader by this time, perhaps, may bo 
able very olearly to determine. 
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agreed with my direction and despair, when you 
repnj^aefaed at your house, for not acting up to 
the fortitude diat appeared in my writings. I must 
confess, I could not at that time forbear lamenting 
tiie sketched fate of the republic; to which I was 
tiie more tenderly attached, as I had not only been 
distinguished with its honours, but had greatly 
assisted it by my services. And even now, that 
time (which wears out the sorrows of the weakest 
minds), together with reason (which ought to have 
the strongest influence for that purpose), have jointly 
contributed to compose my breast; yet I still lament 
to see the commonwealth thus fallen, without a 
hope of ever rising more ! There is nothing, how¬ 
ever, that can at present be justly imputed to Him, 
in whom all power is now vested ; unless, perhaps, 
it be that he has more than he ought. And as to 
what is past, our fate and our follies have had so 
large a share in all that has happened, that we 
cannot complain with a good grace. As little reason 
is there to hope that aflairs will mend. 1 cannot, 
therefore, but conclude my letter as I began it, 
with admiring your judgment if it were choice, or 
your fortune if it were chance, that led you from 
this unpleasing scene. Farewell. 

LETTER XXVI. 

To lAgarius. 

Be assured that 1 am exerting my utmost efforts 
of every kind in order to procure your restoration. 
A. V. 707 . truth, the singular and pious affection 
'of your brothers, for whom I bear the 
same warm friendship that I entertain for yourself, 
will not suffer me to neglect any opportunity of 
employing my best offices in your behalf. But 1 
had rather you should learn from their letters than 
from mine, what I have already performed, and 
what I am still endeavouring to perform, in your 
affairs. 1 will only, therefore, acquaint you myself 
with the strong and well-grounded hopes I have 
conceived, that your restoration will soon be effected. 
Let me previously observe, that my fears in all 
doubtful cases of importance are ever apt to be 
much superior to my hopes; a fault, if it be a fault, 
which I am very ready to acknowledge. Never¬ 
theless, the last time I waited upon Cmsor, I came 
I away with a full persuasion that there was not the 
least reason to doubt of his granting you a pardon. 
I attended him for this purpose, at the request of 
your brothers, on the 26th of November last, in 
the mormng, not without encountering all the usual 
. difficulties and indignities before 1 could gain ad¬ 
mittance. Your brothers, and the rest of your 
relations, having thrown themselves at his feet, 1 
supported their petition with such arguments as I 
thought suitable to the occasion'. And I could 

r Cicero had, shortly afterwards, g,morc public occasion 
of testifying his acal for his friend. For Tubero, though 
he4>ad himself engaged in the same party with Ligorius, 
having from private pique opposed the recal of Ligarius, 
Cicero defended him before Cwsar in the forum, in a noble 
oration which is stili extant. It was upon this occasion, 
that the pomp and energy of tho lloman orator’s rhetoric 
is said to have had such a wonderful effect, that it not only 
madeOassar tremble, but, what is yet more extraordhutry, 
it made him change his determined puriwse, and acquit 
the man he had resolved to condemn. This story has often 
I been alleged in proof of the 'power of ancient eloquence; 


plainly perceive, not only by the gradous answer 
which Ctesar returned, but by the whole ak of ^ 
countenance, together with several other little olr- 
cumstances, much easier to remark than describe, 
that he was extremely well inclined in your favour*. 
Preserve, then, my friend, a firm and vigoroua * 
frame of mind ; and if you bore the dark and tern- 1 
pestuotts season of your affairs with fortitude, let I 
their present more serene and favourable aspect I 
fill your heart with cheerfulness. As for myself, ! i 
shall continue to act with as much assiduity in 
your cause as if there were still many obstacles to I 
surmount. To this end, I shall very zealously per- I 
severe in my applications not only to Csesar, but 
to all those who are moat in his favour ; every one 
of whom I have experienced to be much my friend. 
Farewell. 

and tho translator confessess that he has himself* in the 
letters published under the name of Bir Tbomus Fitz- 
osltnme* produced it for that purpose. T)ut* upon a stricter 
inquiry* the supposed fact seems to be extremely ques- i 
tionable. For« In the first place, there is not the Umst 
trace of it in any part of Cicero’s writings. Now this his* 
total silence seems to famish a very strong presimiptive 
argument to destmy tho credit of tlie story; for it is alto¬ 
gether improbable that a man of Cicero’s chaiw^ter should 
have omitted any opportunity of displaying a circumstance 
BO exceedingly to the honour of his oratorical powers. ; 
In the next place, it is very observable, that Valerius 
Maximus, who liiis a chapter expressly to show the force 
of eloquence, and who mentions a particular instance of , 
this kind with regard to Ceesar himself, yet talres not tho i 
least notice of the fact in question. But if it had been j 
true, is it <fredible either that it should never have reached j 
his knowledge, or that, knowing it, he should have imssed | 
it over in silence? esptHrially as it afforded him a much i 
stronger instunce for his purpose than any he has thought I 
proper to enumeratin It is remarkable, likewise, that 
(Quintilian, though ho frequently cites the very passage 
in this eclcbmted oration which is supposed to have I 
raised the strongest emotions in (’cesar’s breast, yet gives | 
not the least intimation of the effect which it is pretended > 
to have wrought Plutarch is the only ancient writer who j 
relates this story, and he introduces it with a \4yfrai Bf, ‘ ' 
an expression which £eems to imply that ho did not copy ' 
it from any earlier historian, but received it only from i 
common tradition. Now it might be sufiicient to give rise [ 
to such a report, if Coisar hud been seized during the I 
course of this trial with one of his usual epileptic fits, j 
which wore attended with that change of colour and i 
trembling of the nerves that Plutarch ascribes to tho 
force of Cicero’s rhetoric. And that this is all that there 
was of truth in tho ease, is rendered probable by tho testi¬ 
mony of Suetonius, who informs us that Csesar was twioo 
seized with these fits when he was engaged in judicial 
affairs.—Val. Max. viii. .4; Quint. Instit. Orat. viii. 4, ; 

ix. 2 ; Plut. in Vit. Cicer.; Suet in Vit. Jul. Ca^s. 4A, 
g Cicero’s presages in the present instunce appear to 
have been well grounded; for Ligarius, shortly afterwards, 
obtained Cffisar’s permission to return to Home. Ligarius, 
nevertheless, entered into the eonsi>iracy against him; and 
history has rocordod the very sj^irited answer which Liga- 
rius made to Brutus, when that illustrious liomon paid 
him a visit in order to invite him into a participation of 
his scheme. Brutus, finding him sick in bed, began to 
lament that he should be confined at. so critical a con¬ 
juncture; upon which, Ligarius, raising himself on his 
arm, and taking Brutus by the hand, Oh,my frjend,** 
said he, « if you arc meditating any enterprise worthy of 
yourself, 1 am welL”—Plut. in Vit. Brut. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

To P, Serviliut Isaurieus, Proeonsul. 

I TOOK occasion, when we were walking in your 
gardens, to recommend to yon, with all possible 
A.v.’lWi. P^niestness, the Asiatic affairs of my 
friend CereUia**. And, agreeably to your' 
usual disposition, and to those many great and 
good offices I have perpetuidly received at your 
hands, you very generously assured me of your 
utmost assistance. This circumstance, I persuade 
myself, yon have not forgotten : I am sure, at least, 
it is not customary with you to be unmindhd of my 
requests. However, the agents of this lady inform 
her, in their letters, that the numerous occupations 
in which so extensive a province engages you, 
render it necessary that you should be reminded, 
from time to time, of your promise. I entreat you, 
therefore, to recollect that you gave me full assur¬ 
ances of employing your good offices in favour of 
Cerellia, so far as should be consistent with your 
honour ; and 1 think your powers for this purpose 
are very extensive. For, if I mistake not, the 
decree of the senate, which passed in relation to 
the heirs of Vannonius, is expressed in such terms 
as to admit of an interpretation extremely advan¬ 
tageous to Cerellia’s interest. But this must be 
submitted entirely to your own judgment; which, 
I doubt jiot, will construe this decree in the sense 
in which it was intended by the senate, as 1 know 
the respect you always bear for the resolutions of 
that assembly. 1 will only add, therefore, that I 
desire you would believe that every instance in 
which you shall favour Cerellia will be a singular 
obligation conferred upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

To Aulus CiecinaK 

I WAS informed, by your zealous friend Largus, 
that the time limited for your continuance in Sicily 
A. u 707 O" January next. 

Having, therefore, upon all occasions, 
observed that Csesar ratifies whatever Balbns and 
Oppius act in his absence!, I very strenuously soli- 

This lady was not only a particular friend of Oicero, 
but a great reader and admirer of his moral writings, liiit 
neither her philosophy nor her age, though she was ten 
years older than Cicero, eonld secure her rharneter from 
censure; and slander has said that her intercourse with 
our author did not always turn upon matters of specu¬ 
lation. lliit if tho reader has the ouriiwity to soc this 
charge entirely overthrown, he will find a very satis¬ 
factory confutation of it in Monsieiu- HongauU's fourth 
romark on the 51st letter of the 12th book to Atticiis. 

■ Aulus Ca>cina wiis a person of great and amiable virtues 
in private life; and be was distinguished, likewise, in 
publto for his genius, his eloquence, and his erudition. 
He seems to have particularly excelled in the selenco of 
divination; upon which subject ho wrote a treatise, which 
is often cited by Seneca. In the civil wars, he not only 
drew bis sword, but his pen against Cesar: having pub¬ 
lished an invoutive upon that general, which appears to 
have extremely offended him. Cecina was accordingly 
banislied; and the present and following letters to him, 
were written during his exile in Sicily.—Cic. Orat. pro 
Ctecin. 35, 36 ; Senec. Natural. Quest, ii. passim. 

f Csisar was, at this time, in Spain, pursuing the war 
against the sons of Ponipey; wbiUt Oppius and Balbus 
were acting as his vioegerents at Borne. 


cited them tiiat yon Bkight be mimitted to remein 
in that ielend ae long as yoa diotiW think proper. 
In alt my applicatioaa of title kind, thejf have either 
instantly complied with my desire, if it happened 
not to be particalarly disagreeable to tism, or have 
assigned their reasons for refusing: but in the pre¬ 
sent instance, they did not give me an immediate 
answer. However, they called upon me again the 
very same day, in order to acquaint me, that in 
consequence of my request, you were at liberty to 
continue in Sicily dunng your own inclination: 
and they would be answerable, they said, that 
Caesar would not be displeased. Thus you see how 
far your licence extends: and I need not tell yon 
what use it would be most advisable for you to 
make of it. 

After I had written thus far, your letter was 
given into my hands, wherein you desire my opinion 
whether you should remain in Sicily, or go into 
Asia in order to settle your affairs in that province. 
I do not well know how to reconcile this question 
to the account which I mentioned above to have 
received from Largus. For he talked to me as if 
you were not at liberty to reside any longer in 
Sicily: whereas your query seems to imply the 
contrary. Be this as it may, my sentiments are, 
that you should, by all means, continue in that 
island. The nearness of its situation renders it 
extremely convenient for the more expeditiously 
receiving and returning letters and expresses during 
the negotiation of your pardon : as you will be so 
much tbe earlier,likewise, amongst us, if you should, 
as I hope, obtain leave to return to Rome, or at 
least, into Italy. For these reasons, therefore, I 
am altogether against your removing from your 
present quarters. 

I shall not fail to recommend you, in the strongest 
terms, to Furfanius Posthumus and his lieutenants, 
when they arrive here : but, at present, they are 
all at Mutina. They are every one of them my 
friends, and not only persons of singular merit, 
but great admirers of men of your character. You 
may, without any particular application to me, de- 
pend upon my best assistance in every other article 
wherein I imagine my services can avail you. And 
should there be any of which I may be ignorant, if 
you will point them out to me, you wiU find that 
you could not have employed any other of your 
friends who would have acted in your affairs widt 
so warm a zeal. 

Though 1 shall speak so effectually to Furfanius 
that there will be no necessity for your delivering 
a letter to him on my part, yet, as some of your 
family were desirous you should have ons, I could 
not refuse their request: and 1 have added, at the 
bottom of this, a copy of my letter. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Titus Pur/anius^, Proconsul. 

It is impossible tof be more intimately united 
with any man, than I have ever been with Aulua 
A u 707 . 1 great familiarity with 

his illustrious father : and the eatly pre¬ 
sages I observed in the son, of the most exalted 
probity and eloquence, won my affections to him 
k was appointed by CBsar proconsul of Sicily for the 
following year; in which poet he is said to have conducted 
himself with great clemency and moderation.—Quartier. 
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from hi* youth. We were attached to each other, 
not only by the mutual exchange of many friendly 
offices, but by the same common tastes and studies: 
insomuch, that there is no man for whom I ever 
entertained a more tender regard. After this, 1 
need only add, that I am under the strongest obli¬ 
gations, as you see, to protect both his person and 
his fortunes, to the utmost of my power. As I 
know, by many instances, the sentiments you enter¬ 
tain both of the calamities of the republic, and of 
those who suffer for its sake, I am sure your own 
inclinations will lead you to assist Ctecina. I will 
only entreat you, therefore, to suffer my recom¬ 
mendation to increase that favourable disposition 
in proportion to the esteem which 1 am sensible 
you bear me : and be well ]>erguaded, that you 
cannot give me a more sensible proof of your 
friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XXX. 

j Aulus Ceecina to Cicero. 

I I ROPE you will not only pardon the fears, but 
i pity the misfortunes, which prevented your re- 
* u *“y performance so soon as I 

intended : but my son was apprehensive, 
1 hear, that the publication of this piece might 
prove to my prejudice. And, indeed, as the effect 
of compositions of this kind depends more upon 
the temper in which they are read than on that 
in which they are written, his fears were by no 
' means irrational; especially a? I am still a sufferer 
for the liberties of my pen. In this respect my 
fate, surely, is somewhat singular. For the errors 
of an author are generally either reformed by a 
blot, or punished by the loss of his fame: whereas 
banishment, on the contrary, has been thought the 
more proper method of correcting mine. And yet 
the whole of my crime amounts only to this—that 
I poured forth my invectives against the man with 
whom I was openly at war. Now, there was not 
a single person, 1 suppose, in the same party with 
myself, who was not in effect guilty of the same 
offence ; as there was not one who did not send up 
his vows for success to our cause, or that offered a 
sacrifice, though upon an occasion ever so foreign 
to public affairs, without imploring the gods that 
Csesar might soon be defeated. If he imagines 
otherwise, he is extremely happy in his ignorance. 
But if he knows this to be fact, why am I marked 
out as the particular object of his wrath, for having 
written something which he did not approve, 
whilst he forgives every one of those who were 
perpetually invoking Heaven for his perdition ! 

But 1 was going to acquaint you with the reason 
of those fears which I mentioned in the beginning 
of my letter. In the first place, then, I have taken 
notice of you in the piece in question; though, 
at the same time, I have touched upon your conduct 
with great caution and reserve. Not that I have, 
by any means, changed my sentiments concerning 
it; but, as being afraid to say all that they dictate^, 
to me. Now it is well known, that in composi-' 

I tions of the panegyrical kind, an author should 
not only deliver his applauses with a full and 
unlimit^ freedom, but heighten them, likewise, 
with a suitable strength and warmth of expression. 
In satire, indeed, though great liberties are generally 
thought allowable, yet, a writer must always be 


upon his guard, lest he degenerates into petulance 
and scurrility. An author is still more restrained 
in speaking advantageously of himself; as, without 
much care and circumspection, he will appear 
arrogant and conceited. Of all subjects, therefore, 
of a personal nature, it is panegyric alone wherein 
a writer may expatiate uncontrolled; as he cannot 
be sparing in the encomiums he bestows upon 
another, without incurring the imputation of envy 
or inability. But, in the present instance, you 
will think yourself, perhaps, obliged to me. For 
as I was not at liberty to represent your actions 
in the manner they deserve, the next favour to 
being totally silent concerning them, was to mention 
them as little as possible. But difficult as it was 
to contain myself upon so copious a subject, I 
however forbore : and as there were various parts 
of your conduct I did not venture even to touch 
upon, so, in the revisal of my work, I not only 
found it necessary to strike out several circum¬ 
stances I had inserted, but to place many of those 
which I suffered to remain in a less advantageous 
point of view. But should an architect, in raising 
a flight of steps, omit some, cut away part bf those 
he had fixed, and leave many of the rest loose and 
ill joined together, might he not more properly be 
said to erect a ruin, than an easy and regular 
ascent ? In the same manner, where an author is 
constrained, by a thousand unhappy circumstances, 
to break the just coherence of his piece and destroy 
its proper gradation, how can he hope to produce 
anything that shall merit the applause of a refined 
and judicious ear ? But I wtai still more embarrassed 
where my subject led me to speak of Csesar : and 
I will own that I trembled whenever I had occasion 
to mention his name. My fears, however, did not 
arise from any apprehension that what 1 wrote 
might draw upon me his farther, chastisement, but 
lest it should not be agreeable to his particular 
I sentiments, with which, indeed, I am by no means 
j well acquainted. But with what spirit can a man 
compose when he is obliged to ask himself, at every 
sentence, “ Will Caesar approve of this ? May 
not this expression appear of suspicious import ? 
Or will he not think it still worse if 1 change it 
thus ?” But, besides these difficulties, I was per¬ 
plexed, likewise, in regard to the applauses and 
censures which I dealt out to others; as 1 was afraid 
I might apply them where they would not, perhaps, 
be very agreeable to Caesar, though they might not 
actually give him offence. I reflected, that if his 
vengeance pursued me for what I wrote, whilst I 
had my sword in my hand ; what might be the 
consequence, should I displease him now that 1 
am a disarmed exile ? These fears increased upon 
me, when I considered the cautious manner in 
which you thought it necessary to deliver your 
sentiments in your treatise entitled the Orator ; 
where you modestly apologise for venturing to 
publish your notions upon the subject, by ascribing 
it to the request of Brutus. But if you, whose 
eloquence has rendered you the general patron of 
every Roman, deemed it expedient to be thus art¬ 
fully guarded, how much more requisite is it for 
your old client, who is now reduced to inqplore 
that protection from every citizen in general, which 
he once received from yourself in particular .’ 
An author who writes under the constraint of so 
many doubts and fears, though fears, perhaps, that 
are altogether groundless; who is forced to adjust 
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almost every sentence, not to his own judgment, 
but to the impression it may probably make upon 
others; will find it extremely difficult to execute 
any composition with success. And though this 
is a difficulty which you have never, it is possible, 
experienced, as your exalted genius is equal to every 
undertaking; yet I am sure I experienced it very 
sensibly myself. Nevertheless, I ordered my son 
to read my performance to you ; but not to leave 
it in your hands, unless you would promise to 
correct it; that is, tmless you would new-model 
it in all its parts. 

As to my Asiatic expedition : notwithstanding 
my affairs require my presence in that province, 

' yet, in obedience to your advice, I have laid aside 
I my intended voyage. And now, as yon are sensible 
j that my fate must necessarily, one way or other, 

I be soon determined, I need not, I am persuaded, 
j particularly exhort you to assist me with your good 
i offices. Let me only entreat you, my dear Cicero, 

I not to defer them in expectation of my son’s arrival, 
j For his youth, his tenderness, and his fears, render 
him ill able to think of every measure which may 
be proper to be taken for my advantage. The 
whole management, therefore, of my cause, must 
rest entirely upon you, as it is upon you, in truth, 
that all my hopes depend. Your judicious observa- 
] tion has enabled you to penetrate into the recesses 
j of Cmsar’s heart; and you are acquainted with all 
I the most probable methods of prevailing with him : 
j so that each successful step that shall be made in 
j this affair, from its commencement to its conclusion, 

! must proceed altogetbw, from you. I am sensible, 

: likewise, that you have great interest with Ciesar, 
j and still greater with all- his favourites. 1 doubt 
! not, then, of your effecting my restoration, if you 
j will exert yourself for that purpose, not only in 
; such instances wherein I shall particularly request 
I your assistance (though that, indeed, would be a 
I very considerable obligation), but by taking the 
I whole conduct of this matter into your own hands. 

I Perhaps my judgmentis blinded by my misfortunes, 

, or 1 expect more from your friendship than in 
I modesty I ought, when 1 venture thus to impose 
j upon you so heavy a burthen. But whichever may 
be the case, your general conduct towards your 
: friends will furnish me with an excuse; for the 
; zeal which you exert upon all occasions where 
! their interest is concerned, has taught them not 
j only to expect, but even to claim your services. 

1 With regard to the boolc which my son will 
I deliver to you. I entreat you either not to suffer it 
I to be published, or to correct it in such a paanner 
I that it may not appear to my disadvantage. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXI. 

To P, Servilius Jsauricus, Proconsul. 

1 MP.ED not inform you, that Curtius Mithres is 
the favourite freedman of my very intimate friend 
Fostumns : but let me assure you, that he 
I A. e. 707 . jigting^igijeg me with the same marks of 
! respect which he pays to his patron himself. When- 
I ever J was at Ephesus, I made use of his house 
I as my own ; and many incidents concurred which 
I afforded me full proofs both of his fidelity and his 
I affection. For this reason, as often as either my 
jl friends or myself have any affairs to transact in 
I Asia, 1 always apply to Mithres : and I command 

I 


not only his services, but his purse and his house, 
with the same freedom that 1 should dispose of my 
own. I particnlarise these circumstances the more 
minutely, that you may see it is not upon common 
motives, or to gratify the purposes of any ambitious 
views, that I now apply to you; but, on the con¬ 
trary, that it is in favour of one with whom I am 
united by the strongest connexions. I entreat 
you then to do me the honour of assisting him with 
your good offices, not only in the law-suit wherein 
he is engaged with a certain citizen of Colophon*, 
but in every other instance also, as far as shall be 
consistent withyourown character and convenience. 
But though I make this exception, yet I am sure he 
has too much modesty to ask anything improper of 
you. Indeed, it is his utmost wish, that his own 
merit, in conjunction with my recommendation, 
may procure him your esteem. I very earnestly, 
therefore, conjure you, not only to favour him with 
your protection, but to receive him into the number 
of your friends. In return, you may depend upon 
my most zealous services upon all occasions wherein 
I shall imagine either your interest or your inclina¬ 
tion may require them. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXII. 

To Aulus Ciecina. • 

As often as I see your son (and I see him almost 
every day) I never fail to assure him of my zealous 
assistance, without any exception of time, 
A. u. 707 . labour, or of business : and I promise 
him likewise my credit and interest, with this single 
limitation, that he may rely upon them as far as the 
small share I possess of either can possibly extend. 

I have read your performance"", and still con¬ 
tinue to read it, with much attention ; as I shall 
preserve it with the greatest fidelity. Your affairs, 
indeed, of every kind are my principal concern ; 
and I have the pleasure to see them every day ap¬ 
pear with a more and more favourable aspect. You 
have many friends who contribute their good offices 
for this purpose: of whose zeal your son, I am 
assured, has already acquainted yon, as well as of his 
own hopes that their endeavours will prove effectual. 
Inregard towhat may be collected from appearances, 
I do not pretend to discern more than, 1 am persuaded, 
you see yourself: but as you may reflect upon them, 
perhaps, with greater discomposure of mind, 1 
think it proper to give you my sentiments concern¬ 
ing them. Believe me, then, it is impossible, from 
the nature and circumstances of public affairs, that 
either you, or your companions in adversity, should 
long remain under your present, misfortunes : yes, 
my friend, it is impossible that so severe an injury 
should continue to oppress the honest advocates of 
so good a cause. But my hopes are particularly 
strong with respect to yourself : not merely in con¬ 
sideration of your rank and virtues (for these you 
possess in common with many others), but particu¬ 
larly from your singular learning and genius. The 
man in whose power we all of us are, holds these 
shining qualities in much esteem : and 1 am well 
persuaded, you would not have remained, even a 
single moment, in your present situation, if he had 
not imagined himself wounded" b y those talents 

■ A city of Ionia, In Asia Minor; and one of thosewhioh 
claimed the honour of being the birth-plaoe of Homer. 

»> Bee the .10th letter of this book. 

" Bee rem. i on letter S8 of this book. 
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he admires. His resentmenl^ however, seems dailjr 
cooling: and it has been intimated to me by some 
of h^ most particular friends, that you will un¬ 
doubtedly find advantage in the high opinion he 
has conceived of your abilities. Let me conjure 
you, then, in the first place, to preserve a firm and 
unshaken fortitude of mind, as wjiat you owe to 
your birth, to your education, to your learning, and 
to that character you have universally obtained; 
and, in the next place, that, for the reasons I have 
already assigned, you would entertain the strongest 
and most favourable hopes. Be well persuaded, 
likewise, that I shall always most readily contribute 
my warmest services both to you and to your family. 
You have, indeed, a full right to expect them, from 
that affection which has so long subsisted between 
ns, from the conduct I ever observe towards all 
my friends, and from the numberless good offices 
I have received at your hands. Farewell. 

—•— 

LETTER XXXIII. 

To P. Servilius Isaurious, Proconsul. 

As the share you allow me in your friendship is 
by no means a secret to the world, it occasions 
a. V *707 numbers to apply to me for recom¬ 

mendations. My letters to you, therefore, 
of this kind, are sometimes, I confess, no other 
than the tributes of common compliment. They 
are much more frequently, however, the dictates 
of a real affection; as is the case, be assured, in 
the present instance, when I recommend to you Am¬ 
pins Menander, the freedman of my friend Ampius 
Balbus. He is a very worthy, modest man, 
and highly in the esteem both of his patron and 
myself. You will much oblige me, then, by assist¬ 
ing him with your good offices, in every instance 
that shall not be inconvenient to you : and, believe 
me, it is with great earnestness that I make this 
request. Farewell. 


I LETTER XXXIV, 

{ To Aulus CtBcina. 

1 AM afrmd you will think that I am a more 
negligent correspondent than 1 ought, considering 
i ^ ^ the union between us as partisans of the 
I ■ - * cause, as being joined in the same 

I studies, and as having mutually conferred upon 
each other many obli^ng good offices. The sin- 
cere truth, however, is, that I should much sooner 
I and much oftener have written to you, if I had 
I not been in daily expectation of seeing your affairs 
in a better train; and 1 rather chose, instead of 
I confirming you in the spirit with which you bear 
I your misfortunes, to have sent you my congratu- 
j lations on their being ended. I still hope to have 
; that pleasure very shortly. In the mean time, 1 
think it incumbent upon me to endeavour, if not with 
all the authority of a philosopher, at least with all 
the influence of a friend, to confirm and strengthen 
yon in that manly spirit with which I hear, and be¬ 
lieve, you are animated. For this purpose, I shall not 
address you as one whose misfortunes are without 
hope * but as a person of, whose restoration 1 have 
conceived the same well-grounded confidence which 
you formerly, I remember, entertained of mine. 


For when I was driven from my country by a set 
of men who were convinced they could never 
effect their destructive purposes so long as I con¬ 
tinued in the commonwealth, I was informed by 
many of my friends who visited me from Asia, 
where you then resided, that you strongly assured 
them of my speedy and honourable recal. Now, 
if the principles of the Etruscan science®, in which 
you were instructed by your illustrious and excel¬ 
lent father, did not deceive you with respect to 
me, neither will my presages be less infallible with 
regard to you. They are derived, indeed, not only 
from the maxims and records of the most distin¬ 
guished sages, whose writings, you well know, I 
have studied with great application, but from a 
long ex]>erience in public affairs, and from having 
passed through various scenes both of prosperity 
and adversity. I have the stronger reason to con¬ 
fide in this method of divination, as it has never 
once deceived me during all these dark and dis¬ 
tracted times: insomuch, that were I to mention 
my predictions, I am afraid you would suspect 
that I framed them after the events 1 pretend to 
have foretold P. However, there are many who 
can bear me witness, that I forewarned Pompey 
against entering into any association with Csesari; 
and that I afterwards as strongly endeavoured to 
dissuade him from breaking that union. I clearly \ 
saw, indeed, that their conjunction would consider- i 
ably impair the strength of the senate, and that | 
their se]iaration would as inevitably kindle the 
flames of a civil war. I lived at that time in great ' 
familiarity with Ceesar, as well as entertained the ' 
highest regard to Pompey ; and, accordingly, the 
faithful advice I gave to the latter was equally to 
the benefit of both. I forbear to instance several 
other articles, in which my prophetic admonitions 
have been verified. For, as I have received great ; 
obligations from Ctesar, I am unwilling he should 
know, that had Pompey followed my counsels, ' 
though Ctesar would still have been the first and ' 
most distinguished person in the republic, he would 
not have been in possession of that extensive power 
he now enjoys. 1 will confess, however, that I 
always gave it as my opinion, that Pompey should 
go to his government in Spain ; with which, if he 
bad happily complied, we should never have been 
involved in this fatal civil war''. 1 contended, 

■> The Komons derivcsl their doctrine and rites of divi¬ 
nation, and probably, ii.dccd, many other of their reli¬ 
gious and civil institutions, from tlie Etruscans, a very j 
ancient, learned, and powerful nation, who were once | 
masters of almost all Italy, and who inhabited that part j 
which Is now called Tuscany. Cieoina, who was a native | 
of this province, and well skilled in that protended pro- | 
phetlc art for which his countrymen were particularly | 
famous, foretold. It seems, that Cicero's banishment would 
soon end (as in fact it did) in a glorious restoration.—'Val. | 
Max. 1.1 ; I<iv. v. 33; Pigh. Annal. 1. p. 431). See rem. 1, 
p. S0.1. 

p Cicero's wonderful reach of Judgment, in penetrating 
far into the consequences of events, is by no means exag¬ 
gerated in the present passage. On the contrary, it is 
confirmed by the testimony of an historian who knew him 
well, and who assures us that Clcen> iwinted out, with a 
prophetic discernment, several circumstances that wore 
fulfilled not only In his own life-time, but after his death. 
—Com. Nep. in Vlt. Attic. 17. 

<1 The motives which induced Pompey to enter into this 
union with Casor have been already explained in rem. 
p. 336. 

' Pompey, instead of going to his government of Spain, 
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likewise, not so much that Ctesar should be received 
as a candidate for the consulship during his ab¬ 
sence as that the law which the people enacted 
for that purpose, and enacted too at the earnest 
solicitation of Pompey in his consulate, should be 
religiously observed •. It was the rejecting of this 
advice that gave occasion to the civil war ; which I 
still laboured to extinguish by every method of 
remonstrance in my power, and by warmly repre¬ 
senting that in contests of this kind, though ever 
so justly founded, even the most disadvantageous 
terms of accommodation were preferable to having 
recourse to arms. But my sentiments were over¬ 
ruled ; not BO much by Pompey himself (upon 
i whom they seemed to make some impression), as 
by those who, depending upon his victory, thought 
it would afford them a very favourable op|>ortnnity 
of extricating themselves from the difficulties of 
their private affairs, and of gratifying their immo¬ 
derate ambition. The war, therefore, commenced 
without my participation, and I still continued in 
Italy as long as 1 possibly could, even after Pompey 
was driven out of it”. My honour, however, at 
length prevailed over my fears ; and I could not 
support the thoughts of deserting Pompey in fits 

continued in Italy, with the commiind of two legions which 
were quartered near Home. This gave umhrawE to Ca-sar, 
who siispeetcd, ns the truth was, that tlicse troops were 
designed to act against him. In order, therefore, to remove 
his apprehensions of this kind, it was pmpostsi l>y Cicero 
and sinue others of tiie more moderate party, that Pompey 
i should retire to Iiis government. But this motion was 
overruled by the consul Is-ntulus; who prevailed with the 
senate to pass a decree, whereby Ca-sar, wlio had already 
crossed tlie Jtubieon, was commanded to withdraw his 
forces out of Italy by a certain day therein named, and In 
ease of diBobedien<s\ tbot he should be considcriil as a 
{fublic enemy.'—Pms. l)e Bell, tlall. viii. 55; Cscs. Be Bell.' 
Civ. i. a. 

s Pmnpcy, when ho was consul the third time, in the 
year 701 , jmieiirud a law (unpowering C'afs:ir to offer him- 
! self as a candidate for the consulship, without appearing 
jM'rsonally at Borne for tli.at purpose. This was contriwy 
i t(» the fundamental principles of tlie Rinnan constitution, 
and proved, in the event, the occasion of its being utterly 
i destroyed; as it furnished Owsar with the only specious 
pretence for turning his arms against the ri'piiblic. Cicero 
i affirms, in one of his Philippics, that he endeavoured to 
j dissuade Pompey from suffering this law to pass:—“ Buo 
I —tempera ineiderunt (says he) quibus aliqoid contra 
i Caisarem PomjHuo suasoriin — Unuin. nc, &c. altorum, ne 
I patcrrtnr ferri ut absentit itfw* ratio hahrre.ltir. tiuorum 
si utrumvis persuasissem, in has miserias nunquam inci- 
I dissemus.” [Phil. il. 10.] But if what Cicero here asserts 
' be true, he acted a most extraordinary part indeed. For, 
at the same time that ho laboured to distuaiie Pompey 
from suffering this law to pftss, he persuaded Cslius, who 
was one of the tribunes of the pooi>le, to'promote it, or ot 
least not to oppose it; agreeably to a promise which he 
P liod given to Caisar for that purjiose. This appears by a 
passage in one of his letters to Atticus, where, speaking of 
I Caesar's claim to sue for the consulate, without personally 
I attending at Rome, ho tells Atticus, “ Bt illi hoe lioeret, 

* adjHvi : rogatus ab ipso Ravennse de C«Ho tribuno plebis.” 

I —Ad Att. vli. 1. 

« Whether this law should, or should not, bo snpersedwl, 

I was a question upon which Cicero found tho republic 
' divided at bis return from Cilicia, just before the civil 
war broke out. And although ho certainly acted an unjus- 
tlilable part in promoting this law, yet, after it had once 
passed, it seems to have been right policy in him to advise 
tliat it should be observed; as it was tho only probable 
means of preserving the public tranquillity. 

I . ” Bee rrm. *, p. 458. 


distress, who had not abandoned me in mine. 
Partly, therefore, npon a principle of duty, pi^ly, 
in tenderness to my reputation with the patriots; 
and partly as being ashamed to forsake my friend, 
I went, as is fabled of Amphiarans^, to that ruin 
which I clearly foresaw. And, indeed, there was 
not a single misfortune attended us during that 
whole campaign, which I did not point out hefore 
it arrived. You see, tlierefbre, that I have the 
same right of being credited which augurs and 
astrologers are wont to urge, and may claim 
your belief of my present predictions in conse- 
(juence of the veracity of my former. But I do 
not found these my prophecies in your favour on 
those intimations of futurity which are taught by 
our augural science. I derive them from observa¬ 
tions of a different sort; which, though not more 
certain in themselves, are less obscure, however, 
and consequently less liable to be misinterpreted. 
The signs, then, from whence I draw my presages, 
are of two kinds : the one taken from Csesar him¬ 
self, the other from the nature and circumstances 
of public affairs. With respect to the former, they 
result, in the first place, from that general clemency 
of Csesar’s disposition which you have celebrated 
in that ingenious performance entitled your Com¬ 
plaints'*' ; and, in the next place, from that extra¬ 
ordinary regard he discovers for men of your 
distinguished genius and abilities. To this I must 
add, that he will certainly yield to those number¬ 
less solicitations in your favour which proceed, 
not from any interested motives, hut from a real 
and ju.st esteem; among which the unanimous 
application of Etruria* will, undoubtedly, have 
great weight with him. If you ask, whence it has 
happened that these considerations have hitherto 
proved ineffectual ? I answer, that Csesar thinks 
if he should imnaediately grant a pardon to 
you, against whom he may seem to have a more 
reasonable ground of complaint, he could not 
refuse it to others whom he is less inclined to 
forgive. But you will say, perhaps, “ If Ctesaris 
thus incensed, what have 1 to hope ?” Undoubt¬ 
edly, my friend, you have much ; as be is sensible 
he must derive the brightest splendour of his fame 
from the hand which once somewhat sullied its 
lustre. In fine, Csesar is endowed with a most 
acute and penetrating judgment; and as he per¬ 
fectly well knows, not only the high rank you bear 
in a very considerable district of Italyr, but that 
there is no man in the commonwealth, of your age, 
who is superior to you in reputation, abilities, or 
popularity, he cannot but be convinced that it 
will be impossible for him to render your exile of 
any long duration. He is too politic, therefore, 
to lose the merit of voluntarily conferring upon 
you, at present, what will otherwise most unques¬ 
tionably be extorted from him hereafter. 

Having thus marked out the favourable prog- 


V Amphlaraus was a Qreoian prophet, as the poets feign, 
who, foreknowing that he should be killed if ho went to 
the Theban war, conoeolod himself, in order to avoid that 
expedition. Bnt his wife being bribed to disclose the place 
of his ooneealment, be was forced to the war, and his death 
confirmed the troth of bis prediction.—Manntius. 

w This seems to be the performance ooncorning which 
Cisoina writes to Cicero in the 3Uth letter of this book. 

^ Caiciua was a native of Etruria, and a person of great 
oonsidwation in that part of Italy. 
r Etruria. 
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nostics which I collect from circumstances respect. 

' ing Caesar, I will now acquaint you with those 
which 1 gather from the temper and complexion of 
the times. There is no man, then, so averse to 
that cause which Fompey espoused with more 
spirit, indeed, than preparation, as to venture to 
arraign the principles or the patriotism of those 
who joined in his party. And I cannot but ob¬ 
serve to you, that I have often occasion to admire 
the justice and judgment of Caesar, who never 
speaks of Fompey but in terras of the highest 
honour. Should it be said, that whatever regard 
be may show to his memory, he treated his person 
upon many occasions with great asperity, let it 
be remembered that these instances cannot reason¬ 
ably be imputed to Caesar, but were the natural 
consequences of war. But how favourably has he 
received many of us, and myself in particular, who 
were engaged in the same party.’ Has he not 
appointed Cassius to be his lieutenant.’ has he not 
given the government of Gaul to Brutus, and 
that of Greece to Sulpicius ? In a word, highly 
incensed as he was against Marcellus, has he not, 
in the moat honourable manner, restored him to 
his friends and to his country.’ What I would 
infer, therefore, from the whole, is this,—that 
whatever system of government may prevail, 
good policy will never permit, in the first place, 
that a difference should be made among those 
who were equally involved in the same cause; 
and, in the next, that a set of honest and worthy 
citizens, '”bo are free from all imputation on 
their mo'al characters, should be banished from 
their country, at the same time that such numbers 
of those who have been exiled for the most infa¬ 
mous crimes are suffered to return. 

These are the presages of your friend ; and they 
are presages, of which, if 1 bad the least doubt, 

1 would by no means have laid them before you. 
On the contrary, I should, in that case, rather 
I have employed such consolatory arguments as 
! would unquestionably have proved effectual for the 
support of a great and generous mind. 1 should 
have told you, that if you were induced to take up 
1 arms in defence of the republic (as you then ima- 
1 gined) merely from a confidence of success, small 
I indeed would be your merit; and that if, under a 
full conviction of the very precarious event of war, 
you thought it possible that we might be defeated, 
it would be strange that you should have so much 
depended upon victory as to be utterly unprepared 
for the reverse. 1 should have reasoned with you 
on the consolation you ought to receive from 
reflecting on the integrity of your conduct, and 
reminded you of the satisfaction which the liberal 
arts will afford in the adverse seasons of life. I 
should have produced examples, not only from 
history, but in the persons of our leaders and asso¬ 
ciates in this unhappy war, of those who have 
suffered the most severe calamities ; and should 
have also cited several illustrious instances of the 
same sort from foreign story. For to reflect on 
the misfortunes to which mankind in general are 
exposed, greatly contributes to alleviate tlie weight 
of those which we ourselves endure. In short, I 
should have described the confusion of that turbu¬ 
lent scene in which we are here engaged j as un¬ 
doubtedly the being driven from a commonwealth 
in ruins, is much less to be regretted than from 
one in a flourishing and a happy situation. But 


these are arguments which I have by no means 
any occasion to urge, as I hope, or rather indeed 
as I clearly foresee, that we shall soon welcome 
your return amongst us. In the mean while, agree¬ 
ably to the assurances I have often given you, I 
shall continue to exert my most active ofSces in 
the service of yourself and your excellent ’son ; 
who, I must observe with pleasure, is the very 
express resemblance of his father both in person 
and genius, I shall now, indeed, be enabled to 
employ my zeal more effectually than heretofore, 
as I make great and daily advances in Ctesar’s 
friendship ; not to mention my interest also with 
his favourites, who distinguish me with the first 
rank in their affection. Be assured I shall devote 
the whole of my influence, both with Caesar and 
with his friends, entirely to your service. In the 
mean time, let the pleasing hopes you have so 
much reason to entertain, together with your own 
philosophical fortitude, support you with cheerful¬ 
ness under your present situation. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To P. Seniilius Isauricus^, Propreetor. 

I PERFECTLY well know the general compassion 
of your heart for the unfortunate, and the invio- 
-jff] lablc fidelity you observe towards those 
who have any particular claim to your 
protection. As Caecina, therefore, is a family 
client of yours, I should not recommend him to 
your favour, if the regard I pay to the memory of 
his father, with whom 1 lived in the strictest inti¬ 
macy, and the unhapjiy fate which attends himself, 
with whom I am united by every tie of friendship 
and gratitude, did not affect me in tlie manner it 
ought. I am sensible that your own natural dis¬ 
position, without any solicitations, would incline 
you to assist a man of Csecina’s merit, in distress ; 
but I earnestly entreat you that tliis letter may 
render you still more zealous to confer ujion him 
every good office in your power. I am persuaded, 
if you had been in Rome, you would effectually 
have employed it also in procuring his pardon ; 
which, in confidence of your colleague's* clemency, 
we still strongly hope to obtain*". In the mean 
time, CiEcina has retreated into your province, not 
only as thinking it will afford him the securest 
refuge, but in pursuit likewise of that justice which 
he expects from the equity of your administration. 
I most warmly request you, therefore, to assist 
him in recovering those debts which remain due to 
him upon bis former negotiations*, and in every 
other article to favour him with your patronage and 
protection; than which you cannot confer upon me, 
be assured, a more acceptable obligation. Farewell. 

* It appears by this letter, which is a recommendation 
of Caicina to the zovernor of Asia, that he had resumed 
the draign of going into that province; which, in the Slith' 
epistle of this book, bo tells Cicero he had laid aside in 
pursuance of his advice. 

« Hcrvillns was coUcaguo with Caesar in his second con¬ 
sulate, A. V. 70S. 

*> Accordingly Caecina, some time afterwards, received 
his pardon from Csrear; which Suetonius mentions ns an 
instance, amongst others, of that conqueror’s singular cle¬ 
mency_Suet, in Vlt. dul. Ca-s. 7®. 

* Cwcina had, probably, been concerned in farming some 
branch of the Asiatic revenue. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

To Publius Sulpicius*. 

Notwithstanding it is very leldom, in the 
present sitnation of public affairs, that I attend 
A. u. 707 . senate, yet, after having received 
your letter, I thought it would not be 
acting agreeably to our long friendship, and to 
those many good offices that have passed between 
us, if I did not contribute alt in my power to the 
advancement of your honours. It was with much 
pleasure, therefore, I went to the house, and 
voted for your public thanksgiving; which has 
been decreed accordingly. You wilt always find me 
equally zealous in whatever concerns your interest 
or your glory: and I should be glad yon would, 
in your letters to your family, assure them of this 
my disposition towards you; that they may not 
scruple to claim my best services, if, in any future 
instance, you should have occasion for them. 

I very strongly recommend to you my old friend 
Bolanus, as a man of great spirit and probity, 
and adorned, likewise, with every amiable accom¬ 
plishment. As you will extremely oblige me by 
letting him see that my recommendation j)roved of 
singular advantage to him, so you may depend 
upon finding him of a most grateful disposition, 
and one from whose friendship you will receive 
much satisfaction. 

I have another favour likewise to ask, which, in 
confidence of our friendship, and of that disposition 

>* It Is altogether uncertain who this Nulpieius was: 
perhaps the same wlio coninianded a squadron of CKsar’s 
fiwt off the island fif Sicily, whieli engaged with and di^- 
fenti'd the fleet under the eoinmand of Cassius, about the 
time that < ‘a»sar gained the battle of J’harsalia. lint who¬ 
ever he was, ho appears, from the present letter, to have 
t>een governor of Illyrieum, and to have lately had the 
honour of a public thanksgiving decreed for some suoeesses 
which his arms had obtaimsl in that province, tkime of 
the cnninieiitutors are of opinion that the siiperseription 
of this letter is a false rending, and that instead of Hiiliii- 
dux, it should be Vatiiiiiit: but those who are inclined to 
s€H^ this notion very solidly confuted, aro referred to the 
observations of Manutius upon this epistle.—Cees. lie Jlell. 
Civ. iii. 101: I'igh. Annal. ii. 440. 


which you have ever showa to serve me, 1 very 
earnestly request. My library-keeper, Dionysius, 
having stolen several books from that valuable 
collection which I entrusted to his care, has with¬ 
drawn himself into your province, as I am informed 
by my friend Bolanus, as well as by several others, 
who saw him at Narona®. But as they credited 
the account he gave them of my having granted 
him his freedom, they had no suspicion of the true 
reason that carried him thither. I shall think 
myself inexpressibly indebted to you, therefore, if 
you will deliver him into my hands : for although 
the loss 1 have sustained is not very great, yet his 
dishonesty gives me much vexation. Bolanus will 
inform you in what part of your province he is now 
concealed, and what measures will be proper in 
order to secure him. In the mean time, let me 
repeat it again, that 1 shall look upon myself as 
highly indebted to you if I should recover this 
fellow by your assistance. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

To Quintus Gallius^. 

I FIND by your letter, as well as by one which I 
have received from Oppius, that you did not forget 
my recommendation* ; which, indeed, is 
A. V. 707 . more than what I expected from 

your great affection towards me, and from the 
connexion that subsists between us. Nevertheless, 
1 will again repeat my solicitations in favour of 
Oppius, who still continues in your province; and 
of Egnatius, who remains at Rome: and entreat 
you to take their joint affairs under your protection. 
My friendship with Egnatius is so great, that were 
my own personal interest concerned in the present 
case, 1 could not be more anxious. I most ear¬ 
nestly request you, therefore, to shoy him, by your 
good offices, that I am not mistaken in the share 
which 1 persuade myself I enjoy in your affection; 
and be assured you cannot oblige me in a more 
acceptable manner. Farewell. 

' In Liburnia, now called CVoaO'a, which formed part of 
the province of lll.vricnm. 

t Sec rem. 4, p. 4w:i. * Sec letter 9 of this book. 


BOOK X. 


LETTER I. 


ToAulus TorquatusK 

A1.THODOU every one is apt, in these times of 
universal confusion, to regret his particular lot as 
A u 707. ®ihg“i®riy unfortunate, and to prefer any 
situation to his own, yet undoubtedly a 

k Cicero mentions him in otiicr parts of his writings, oh 
a man of singular merit, and one to whose generous oflires 
Iv liad been greatly indebted during the persttcution ho 
suffered from Cloilius. In the year 791. Torquatus was 
advanced to the pra-torship; after which, nothing material 
occurs conoeming him till the present letter; by which, 
it appears, he was at this time in banishment at Athens, 
for having taken part with Pompey In the civil wars. 
He was of a very ancient and illustrious family, being 
descended from the brave Titus Manlius, who, in the year 
3S)4, obtained the name of Torquatus, from the tori/uis, or 


man of patriot sentiments can nowhere, in the 
present conjuncture, be so unhappily placed as in 
Rome. Tis true, into whatever part of the world 
be might be cast, be must still retain the same 
bitter sensibility of that ruin in which both himself 
and his country are involved. Nevertheless, there 
is something in being a spectator of those miseries 
with which others are only acquainted by report, 
that extremely enhances one’s grief; as it is impos¬ 
sible to divert our thoughts from misfortunes which 
are perpetually obtruding themselves in view. 
Among the many other losses, therefore, which 
must necessarily sit heavy upon your heart, let it 
not be your principal concern (as I am informed 


cellar, which he took from the neck of a gigantic Gaiii, 
whom bo slew in single combat.—Ad Att v. I; Cic. De 
Finib. U. 22; Figb. Annal. ii. p. 411 ; Liv. vii. 19. 
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St U) that you are driven from Rome. For, not¬ 
withstanding that you are thus exceedingly uneasy 
at b«dng separated from your family and foHunes, 
yet they snll continue in their uaua\. situations; 
whic^ as they could by no means be improved by 
your presence, so neither are they exposed to any 
particular danger. Whenever, therefore, your 
family are the subject of your thoughts, you should 
neither lament them as sufTering any calamities 
peculiar to themselves, nor consider it as a hard¬ 
ship that they are not exempted from those which 
are common to us all. 

As to what concerns your own person, you ought 
not, my dear Torquatus, to indulge those gloomy 
redections which either fear or despair may suggest. 
It is certain that He', from whom you have hitherto 
received a treatment unworthy of your illustrious 
character, has lately given very considerable marks 
of a more favourable disposition. It is equally 
certain, that while we are looking up to Ceesar for 
our preservation, he is far from being clear by 
what methods he may best secure his own. The 
event of every war is always precarious ; but with 
regard to the present!, as I well know that you 
jronrself never imagined you had anything to fear 
if the victory should .turn on one side, so 1 am 
persuaded, should it fall on the other, you can only 
suffer in the general ruin. The single circumstance, 
then, that can give you much disquietude, is that 
which in some sort 1 look upon as a kind of con¬ 
solation : I mean, that the danger to which yon 
are exposed is no other than what threatens the 
whole community. And this, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged, is BO extremely great, that whatever philo¬ 
sophers may pretend, I question whether anything 
can effectually support us under it, except one 
consideration alone: a consideration which is 
always more or less efficacious, in proportion to 
the strength and firmness of a man’s own mind. 
But, if to mean honestly and to act rightly be all 
that is necessary to constitute human happiness, it 
should seem a sort of impiety to call that man 
miserable who is conscious of having always regu¬ 
lated his conduct by the best intentions. It was 
not, I am persuaded, any private advantage which 
we promised ourselves from the success of our 
arms, that induced us lately to abandon our fortunes, 
our families, and our country'': it was the just 
sense of that sacred regard we owed both to the 
commonweadth and to our own characters. Nor, 
when we acted thus, were we so absurdly sanguine 
as to flatter ourselves with the prospect of certain 
victory. If the event, then, has proved agreeable 
to what, upon our first entrance into the war, we 
were well aware it possibly might, we ought, by 
no means, surely, to be as much dispirited as if 
the reverse of all that we expected had befallen us. 
Let us, then, my friend, cherish those sentiments 
which true philosophy prescribes, by esteeming it 
out only concern in this life to preserve our inte¬ 
grity ; and so long as we are void of all just reproach, 
let us bear the various revolutions of human affairs 
with calmness and moderation. The sum of what 
r would say, in short, is this,—that virtue seems 

■ Cesar. 

S The war In Spain between Cwnar and the sons of 
Pompey. 

k Cpon the first breaking out of the elvll war, when 
Cicero and Torquatos left Italy, in order to join the army 
of Pompey In Oreeoe. ' 


sufficient for her own support, though all things 
else were utterly lost. Still, however, if any hopes 
should yet remain to the republic, you should by 
no means despair, whatever its future situation may 
be, of holding the rank in it you deserve. 

And here, my friend, it occurs to me, that there 
was a time when you, likewise, used to condemn 
my despondency; and when I was full of appre¬ 
hensions, and altogether undetermined how to act, 
you inspired me by your advice and example 
with more spirited and vigorous resolutions. At 
‘that season, it was not our cause, but our measures, 
I disapproved. I thought it much too late to 
oppose those victorious arms which we ourselves 
had long been contributing to strengthen; and I 
lamented that we should refer the decision of our 
political disputes, not to the weight of our counsels, 
but to the force of our swords. I do not pretend 
to have been inspired with a spirit of divination, 
when I foretold what has since happened. I only 
saw the possibility and destructive consequences of 
such an event. And it was this that alarmed my 
fears; especially us it was a contingency of all 
others the most likely to take effect. For the 
strength of our party, I well knew, was of a kind 
that would little avail us in the field ; as our troops 
were far inferior, both in force and experience, to 
those of our adversaries. The same spirit and 
resolution, then, which you recommended to me 
at that juncture, let me now exhort you, in my 
turn, to assume in the present. 

I was induced to write to you upon this subject 
by a conversation I lately had with your freedman 
Philargyrus. In answer to the very particular 
inquiries 1 made concerning your welfare, he 
informed me (and I have no reason to suspect his 
veracity) that you were at some seasons exceedingly 
dejected. This is a state of mind you should by 
no means encourage. For if the republic should 
in any degree subsist, you have no reason to doubt 
of recovering the rank you deserve ; and should it 
be destroyed, your particular condition will be no 
worse, at least, than that of every Roman in general. 
As to the important affair now depending', and 
for the event of which we are all of us in so much 
anxiety ; this is a circumstance which you ought 
to bear with the greater tranquillity, as you are in 
a city where philosophy, that supreme guide and 
governess of human life, not only received her. 
birth, but her best and noblest improvements'". 
But, besides this advantage, you enjoy the company 
likewise of Sulpicius", that wise and favourite 
friend, from whose kind and prudent offices you 
must undoubtedly receive great consolation. And 
had we all of us lately been so politic as to have 
followed his advice, we should have chosen rather 
to have submitted to the civil, tlian to the military 
power of Caesar ®. 

' Ttie war in Bpaln. 

v> The Athenians (among whom Torquatus, as ha.s beon 
observed above, at this time resided) were supposed to 
have been the first who instructed mankind, not only in 
tlie refinements of i)oetry, oratory, and philosophy, but in 
manufactures, agrivnlture, and olvU government. Athens, 
in short, was esteemed by the ancients to be the source, as 
It was unquestionably the seat, of all those useful or polite 
arts which most contribute to the ease and ornament of ’ 
human life.—Justin, ii. 6; Lucrot. vl. 1, Ao. 

a Bulpioius was at Athens, as governor of Oreeoe. See 
rem. ", p. 488. 

o This alludes to the opporitiem whioh Sulpielns made 
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But I have dwelt longer, perhaps, upon this 
subject than was necessary : I will despatch, there¬ 
fore, what is more material in fewer words. How 
much I owed to sqme of those friends, whom the 
fate of this cruel war has snatched from me, you 
perfectly well know; but I have now none remain¬ 
ing from whom I have received greater obligations 
than from yourself. I am sensible, at the same 
time, how little my power can at present avail; but 
as no man can be so totally fallen ns not to be 
capable of effecting somewhat at least by his earnest 
endeavours, be assured that both you and yours 
have an unquestionable right to the best and must 
zealous of mine. Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Servius Sulpiciust 

Manius CoriusI’, a merchant of Patrie, is a 
person wlnan 1 have many and great reast)us to 
value. The fiieudsbi|i between us has 
■ ' long continued : so long, indeed, as from 
his first a]>peurancc in the forum. He Iws fitrmerly, 
at different junctures, and lately, during this un¬ 
happy civil war, offered me an asylum at Paine; 
and 1 should have used his house with the same 
freedom as my own, if 1 had found occasion. But 
my strongest connexion with him results from a 
motive of a more sacred kind, as it arises froni his 
intimacy with iny friend Attiems, for wtiom he 
entertains a very singular affection and esteem. If 
Curius is known to you, I imagine I am paying 
[i him the tribute of my good offices somewhat too 
|i late ; for 1 dare say his j>olite and elegant manners 
I have already recommended him to your regard. 

1 However,.should (his prove to be the case, I very 
I earnestly entreat you to suft'erthis letter to confirm 
j and increase the favourable disposition you have 
i conceived towards him. But if his modesty has 
concealed him from your notice, or you have only 
a slight acipiaiiitance with him, or for any other 
reason, a farther recommendation may be neces¬ 
sary, I most warmly and most deservedly give him 
! mine. I will be answerable, too (as every one 
I ought, indeed, whose offices of this kiinl are sincere 
I and disinterested), that you will experience so much 
politeness and probity in (iuriiis, as to convince 
you that he is worthy both of my recommendation 
and of yourfriendship. In the mean time, be assured 
you will very sensibly oblige me, if 1 should find 
that this letter shall have had all the infiuence with 
you which I confidently e.xpect. Farewell. 


LETTER IIL 
To Aulus Torquatus. 

It was more in compliance with the affection of 
my heart, than as thinking it in the least necessary, 
that I detained you so long in my lasts. 
A. n. 7 > 7 - Yqjjp fortitude wants not to be animated 
by any exhortations of mine ; and, indeed, 1 am in 
every respect too much distressed myself, to be 

to the proposal of rc<'alling Caesar from his govormiicnt in 
Gaul, just before the eommeucemeut of the civil war. 
See rem. *, p. 464. 

1 ’ This is the same person to whom tho 26th letter of the 
preceding book is ivdilressed. Sec rem. e, p, 603. 
a The first letter of the present book. 


capable of encouraging anotlier. But, whatever 
reason there might or might not have been for the 
length of my former letter, I am sure it may well 
excuse me from extending my present, nothing 
new having since occurred. For as to the various 
and contradictory reports which are every day pro¬ 
pagated amongst us, concerning affairs in Spain, I 
imagine they are spread likewise into yoar part of 
the world. They will all terminate, however, in 
the same fatal catastrophe ; a catastrophe which 1 
no less clearly discern (and I am well assured it is 
equally visible to yourself) than if it were now 
actually before my view. Tis true no one can 
determine what will be the event of the approach¬ 
ing battle ; but as to that of the war in general, I 
have no manner of doubt; at least, none with 
respect to its consequences: for one side or the 
other must certainly be victorious ; and I am well 
convinced of the use that either party will make of 
their success. Such a use, indeed, that I had 
rather suffer what is generally e.stecmed the most 
terrible of all evils, than live to be a si)ectator of 
so dreadful a scene. Yes, my friend, life, upon 
the terms on which we must then endure it, would 
he the completion of human misery ; whereas death 
was never considered by anywise man as an evil, 
even to the happy theu^lves. But you are in a 
city where the very walls will inspire you with these 
and other reflections of the same tendency, in a far 
more efficacious manner than I can suggest them''. 

I will only, therefor*!, assure you (unsubstantial as 
the consolation is wbi(!b arises from the misfortunes 
of others), that you are at present in no greater 
danger than any of those of the same party, who 
have either totally renounced the war, or who are 
still in arms, as they arc both under equal appre- 
heiKsions from the victor. But there is another | 
aiul far higher consolation, which I hope is t/ovr | 
support, as it certainly is mine. For so long as I 
shall preserve my innocence, 1 will never whilst I 
exist bo anxiously disturbed at any event that may 
happen ; and if 1 should cease to exist, all sen.si- 
hility must cease with me*. But I am again re¬ 
turning to my unnecessary reflections, and, in the 
language of the old ]>roverh, am “ sending owls to 
Athens'.” To put an end to them, be assured that 
the welfare of yourself and family, together with 
(.lie success of all your concerns, is my great and 
principal care, and shall continue to be so to the 
end of my days. Farewell. 

—*— 

LETTER. IV. 

To Servius Sulpioms. 

Your very polite and obliging letter to Atticus 
afforded him great satisfaction; but not more than 
A II “07 ^ "ceived from it myself. It was, indeed, 

■ ' ‘ equallyagreeubletousboth. But although 
we neither of us doubted that you would readily 
comply with any request he should make, yet your 
having voluntarily and unexpectedly offered him 
your services, was a circumstance, I must acknow¬ 
ledge, that raised Atticus’s admiration less than 
mine. As you have given him the most ample 
assurances, therefore, of your good offices, it is 
unnecessary that I should desire you to add any- 

» See rem. “, p. 612. • See rem. *, p. 477. 

4 See rem. h, p, 478 . 

I. L 
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thing to them from your regard to me. It would 
be no less impertinent, likewise, to send you my 
acknowledgments upon this occasion, as your offer 
was entirely the spontaneous result of your par¬ 
ticular friendship to Atticus. This, however, I will 
say, that as such an uncommon proof of your 
esteem for a man whom I singularly love and v^ue, 
could not but be highly agreeable to me, so it is an 
obligation I must necessarily place to my own 
account. And, indeed, as I may take the liberty, 
from the intimacy between us, to transgress the 
strict rules of propriety, 1 shall venture to do the 
two things which I just now declared were both 
improper and unnecessary. Accordingly, let me 
request, in the first place, that you would add as 
much as possible to those services, for my sake, 
with which you have shown yourself willing to 
favour Atticus for his own ; and, in the next place, 
desire your acceptance of my acknowledgments for 
those which you have already so generously pro¬ 
mised him. And be assured, whatever good offices 
you shall render to Atticus in regard to his affairs 
in Epirusor upon any other occasion, will be so 
many obligations conferred upon myself. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To the same. 

1 HAVE long oeen united with Lyso, a citizen of 
Patrse, by ties which I deem of sacred obligation ; 
^ P the ties, I mean, of hospitality This is 
a sort of connexion, it is true, in which I 
am engaged also with many others ; but I never 
contracted with any of my hosts so strict an inti¬ 
macy. The many good offices I received from 
Lyso, together with the habitudes of a daily inter¬ 
course, improved our acquaintance into the highest 
degree of friendship; and, indeed, during the whole 
year he resided here, we were scarce ever separated. 
We neither of us doubted that my former letter 
would have the effect I find it has, and induce you 
to take his affairs under your protection in his 
absence. Nevertheless, as he had appeared in arms 
in favour of our party, we were under perpetual 
apprehensions of his resentment, in whom all power 
is now centred. But Lyso’s illustrious rank, 
together with the zealous applications of myself 
und the rest of those who have shared in his 
generous hospitality, have at length obtained all 
that we could wish, as you will perceive by the 
letter which Cssar himself has written to you. I 
am so far, however, from thinking him in circum¬ 
stances that will allov me to release you from any 
part of my former solicitation, that I now more 
strongly request you to receive him into your 
patronage and friendship. Whilst his fate was yet 
in suspense, I was less forward in claiming your 
good offices, being cautious of giving yon a trouble 
which possibly might prove to no purpose. But as 
his pardon is absolutay confirmed, I most ardently 
entreat your best services in his behalf. Not to 
enumerate particulars, I recommend to you his 
whole family in general, but more especially his 

« Epirus was contigumis to Greece, and annexed to the 
government of that province. It Is now called Janna, and 
is under the dominion of the Turks. A considerable part 
of Atticus's estate lay in this country.—Com. Nep. in Vlt. 
Att. 14. , 

V See rem. •, p. 452. 


son. My old chent Memmius Gemellus*, having 
been presented with the freedom of the city of 
Patrae daring his unhappy banishment, adopted 
this young man according to the forms prescribed 
by the laws of that community : and 1 beseech you 
to support him in his right of succeeding to the 
estate of his adoptive fatfier. But, above all, as I 
have thoroughly experienced the merit and grateful 
disposition of Lyso, let me conjure you to admit 
him into a share of your friendship. I am per¬ 
suaded, if you should do so, you will hereafter look 
upon him with the same affection, and recommend 
him with as much zeal, as 1 have expressed in the 
present instance. There is nothing, indeed, I more 
earnestly wisli than to raise in you this disposition 
towards him ; as 1 fear, if you should not confer 
upon him your best services, he will suspect, not 
that you are unmindful of my recommendations, 
but that I did* not sufficiently enforce them. For 
he must be perfectly sensible, not only from what 
he has frequently heard me declare, but from your 
own obliging letters tb me, of the singular share I 
enjoy in your friendship and esteem. Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 

To the same. 

Asci.apo, a physician of Patra:, is my very par¬ 
ticular friend; to whose company, as well as skill 
in his profession, I have been much 
A. u. 7 7. j occasion to experience 

the latter in my own family ; and had great reason 
to be satisfied with his knowledge, his integrity, 
and his tenderness, I recommend him, therefore, 
to your favour; and entreat you to let him see, by 
the effects of this letter, that I did so in the 
strongest manner. Your compliance with this 
request will oblige me exceedingly. Farewell. 


LETTER VII. 

To tlie same. '■ 

Marcus ASmiuius Avianus has distinguished 
me, from his earliest youth, with peculiar marks of 
^ „ —- affection and esteem. He is a-man not 
only of great politeness but probity ; and, 
indeed, in every view of his character, is extremely 
amiable. If 1 imagined he were at Sicyon*, I 
should think it utterly unnecessary to add anything 
farther in his behalf, being well persuaded that the 
elegance and integrity of his manners would be 
sufficient of themselves to recommend him to the 
same degree of your affection which he possesses, 
not only of mine, but of every one of his friends in 
general. But as I hear he still continues at Cybira, 
where I left him some time agor, I most strongly 
recommend his affairs and family at Sicyon to your 
favour and protection. Among these, 1 must par¬ 
ticularly single out his freedman, Hammonius, as 
one who has a claim to my recommendation upon 
bis own account- He has gained my good opinion, 

w Probably the same jierson to whom the 27th letter of 
the M book is luIdreKsed. 8ee rem. p. .Til. 
s A city In the I’eloponnosus, now called liatilica, 
y Cybira was a city of hycaonla. umiexed to the govern¬ 
ment of Cilicia: Cicero alludes to the time when he was 
prooonsal of that province. 
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not only by Ms uncommon zeal and fidelity towards 
his patron, but by the very important services like¬ 
wise which he has conferred upon myself. Indeed, 
had it been to me that he had been indebted for the 
privilege of his freedom, he could not have acted 
with a more faithful and affectionate assiduity than 
I experienced from him in my troubles”. In the 
first place, then, I entreat your protection of Ham- 
monius, as agent in the affairs of his patron : and, 
in the next, I recommend him upon his own 
account, as worthy to be received into the number 
I of your friends. Believe me, you will find him of 
i a modest, obliging temper, and well deserving a 
I place in your (Section. Farewell. • 


LETTER VIII. 

To the same, 

I HAVB a very great regard for Titus Manlius, a 
merchant of Thespia;; not only as one from whom 
A. n. 707 . ^ always received singular marks of 
consideration and esteem, but as be is an 
admirer also of our favourite studies. To this I 
must add, that my friend Varro Mnrena very 
warmly espouses his interest: and though Murena 
has full confidence in the effect of that le-tter which 
he has himself written to you in favour of Manlius, 
yet he is persuaded that my recommendation like¬ 
wise may somewhat increase yonrdisposition to assist 
him. In compliance, therefore, with my desire of 
serving both Murena and Manlius, I recommend 
the latter to you in the strongest terms : and you 
will greatly oblige me by promoting the interest 
and honours of Manlius in every instance con¬ 
sistent with your own character and dignity. I will 
venture to assure you likewise, from the know¬ 
ledge 1 have of his polite and humanised disposition, 
that your good offices towards him will be attended 
I with all the satisfaction you can promise yourself 
: from the gratitude of a worthy man. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To the same. 

My friend and tribe-fellow", Lucius Cossinius, 
is one with whom 1 have long lived in great inti- 
A. tr. 707 > “"d which his connexion with 

Atticus has contributed still farther to 
improve. 1 enjoy the affection of his whole family, 
but particularly of his freedman Anchialus, who is 
highly in tlie esteem not only of his patron, but of 
all his patron’s friends ; in which number I have 
already mentioned myself. I recommend Anchialus 
therefore to your favour, with as much warmth as 
if he stood in the same relation to me as he does to 
Cossinius. You will oblige me, indeed, in a very 
sensible manner, by receiving him into your friend¬ 
ship, and giving him any assistance he may require— 
as far, I mean, as your own convenience will admit. 

> lliiriiip: IiiH persecution by CIihUus. 

• The coUccI ivo boily of the Uoman people was divided 
Into thirty-flvo tribes: (uid every citizen, of whatever rank, 
was necessarily enrolled under one or other of these several 
classi's. They were each distinguished by a particular name, 
as tho Trihus Popilin, Trilms Velina, &c., which name 
was derived either from tho iilace which tho tribe princi¬ 
pally inhabited, or from some distinguished family it con¬ 
tained —^llosin, Antiq. Rom. 
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And you wUl hereafter, I am persuaded, receive 
much satisfaction from your compliance with this 
request, as you will find Anchialus to be a man of 
the greatest politeness and probity. Farewell. 

— 

LETTER X. 

To the same. 

The pleasure I took in the reflection of having 
written to you in behalf of my friend and host, 

„ jffj Lyso, was much increased when I read his 
letter: and I particularly rejoiced in hav¬ 
ing so strongly recommended him to your esteem, 
when I found he had before been a sufferer in your 
good opinion; for my recommendation, he tells 
me, was of singular advantage in removing the 
groundless suspicion you had entertained of him, 
from a report that he had frequently, whilst he was 
at Rome, treated your character in a disrespectful 
manner. Let me, in the first place, then, return 
you those thanks which I so justly owe you, for suf¬ 
fering my letter to efface every remaining impres¬ 
sion of this injurious calumny. And, in the next 
place, although Lyso assures me that, agreeably to 
your well-naturtsd and generous disposition, he has 
entirely satisfied you of his innocence, yet I entreat 
you to believe me when I protest, not only in justice 
to my friend, but to the world in general, that I 
never heard any man mention you without the 
highest applause. As to Lyso in particular, in all 
the daily conversations we had together whilst he 
continued here, you were the perpetual subject of 
his encomiums ; both as he imagined that I heard 
them with pleasure, and as it was a topic extremely 
agreeable likewise to himself. But though he is 
fully satisfied with the effects of my former letter, 
and I am sensible that the generous manner in 
which you treat him renders all farther application 
perfectly unnecessary, yet I cannot forbear renew¬ 
ing my earnest solicitations that you would continue 
your favours towards him. I would again also 
represent to you how well he deserves them, if I 
did not imagine you were by this time sufficiently 
acquainted with his merit. Farewell. 


LETTER XI. 

To the same. 

Hagbsaretus of Larissa'’ having received 
considerable honours from me during my consu- 
^ late, has ever since distinguished me with 

singular marks of gratitude and respect. 
I strongly recommend him, therefore, to you as my 
host and friend ; as a man of an honest and grate¬ 
ful heart; as a person of princijial rank in his 
native city; and, in short, as one who is altogether 
worthy of being admitted into your friendship. 
And I shall be exceedingly obliged to you for 
letting him see that you pay regard to this my 
recommendation. Farewell. 

b There were two cities of this nurae in Thessaly: a 
country contiguous to arcccc, and which formerly made 
part of tho kingdom of Macedonia. One of these cities was 
situated upon the river Pencils, and Is now oallcd harsii: 
tho other was a maritime town. Geographers suppose tho 
latter to be tho present Armino, a considerable soa-port 
belonging to tho Turks. 
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LETTER XII. 

To the same. 

j The connexion between Lucius Mescinius and 
I Jnyself results from no less powerful a tie than 
i A u 707 having been formerly my 

; • • ‘ quasstor*'. But, though I always con¬ 

sidered a relation of this kind in the high regard it 
I was viewed by our ancestors, yet the refined and 
1 elegant virtues of Mescinius'* rendered it still more 
justly sacred. Accordingly, there is no man with 
. whom 1 live, in a higher degree of intimacy, or 
• from whose friendship I derive greater satisfaction. 

He doubts not of your disposition to serve him 
j upon every occasion that shall comjxirt with your 
i honour; however, he is persuaded that a letter 
from my hand will considerably strengthen your 
I inclinations for that purpose. This he collects not 
I only from his own observation, but from those fre¬ 
quent declarations he has beard me make of the 
very pleasing and intimate friendship in which you 
and I are so strictly joined. 1 am to inform you, 
then, that bis late brother, who was a merchant in 
Elis', has left him his estate ; and I entreat you, 
with alt the. warmth which you are sensible ought 
to animate me in the conc*!rns of a friend to whom 
I am so strongly and closely attached, that you 
, would assist him with your jiower, your inHueiu'c, 

I and your advice, in settling these his affairs in your 
; province. In view to this, we have sent directions 
to his agent, that if any disputes should arise, con- 
i cerning the estate or effects of the, testator, that 
they shall be guided by your sentiments, and (if 
! it be not troubling you too much) determined by 
your arbitration ; an office which I earnestly < 311 - 
treat you to undertake, and the acceptance of whii.di 
1 shall esteem as an honour done to myself. Hut 
if any of the claimants should be so obstinate as to 
refuse your award, I shall receive it as a singular 
obligation if you will refer their pretensions (prot 
vided you shall not think it a derogation from your 
dignity) to be determined in the courts at Rome; 
ns the matter in contest i.s with a Roman senator. 
That you may the less scrujde to comply with this 
request, I have procured a sort of recommendatory 
letter to you from the consul Lepidus*. 1 say a 
recommendatory ow, for to have desired him co 
write in a more authoritative style, would not, 1 
thought, be treating your high station with the 
deference which is so justly due to it. I would 
add, that your obliging Mescinius in this instance, 
will be laying out your favours to much advantage ; 
if I were not, on the one hand, well persuaded that 
this is a circumstance of which you are already 
apprised ; and, on the other, were I not soliciting 
you as for an affair of my own. For, be assured, 
I take an equal conceru with Mescinius in every 
i article wherein he is interested. As I am very 
desirous, therefore, that he may obtain bis right 
witli as little trouble as possible, so 1 am solicitous 
I likewise that he should have reason to think that 
I my recommendation has greatly contributed to this 
i end. Farewell. 

{ e See rem. p. 44(t. 

4 Xhc reader will find, by the remark referred to in the 
I last note, how little there was of truth anil sincerity in the 
{ character whicli Cicero Iicru bcatews uiion his friend, 
j e A city in the I'eloponnesus. 

' f lie was this year appointed by Ca-sar to he his colleague 
ip the consular uffieu.—1‘lut. bi Vit. Antun. 


LETTER XIIL 
To the same. 

The regard you pay to my recommendations 
has given me, and will hereafter give me, 1 dare 
^ ^ say, frequent occasions of repeating my 
acknowledgments. However, 1 will 
attempt, if possible, to convey my thanks to you 
in a style as various as the several instances that 
demand them ; and, in imitation of you lawyers*, 
c.\|)ress the same thing in different words. 

1 have received a letter frtim Hammonius, full 
of the^trongest expressions of gratitude for the 
services you have reiidercd both to him and Avianus, 
in consequence of my reconimemlation*' ; and he 
assures me that nothing can be more generous than 
the personal civilities you have slmwn to himself, 
us well as the attention you have given to the afl'airs 
of his jiatron. This would afford me a very .sen- j 
sihle pleasure, were 1 to consider it only as a henefil j 
to tho.se to whom 1 have the strongest attacliment.s; | 
as indeed Aviaiiu.s has distinguished liimself above jl 
all my friends by his superior sensibility of the jj 
many and great obligations 1 have conferred upon j 
bim. Hut my salisfactioii still increases when 1 1 
view it as an instance of my standing so bigb in , 
your esteem, as to incline you to serve my friends j 
more efficaeiously than 1 myself should, perha]>s, 
were 1 present for that ]iiirpo.se. I’ossihly the 
reason of your having this advantage over me, may 
be, that I should not yield altogether so easily to 
their retpiests as you comply with mine. Hut 
whatever doubt 1 may liave as to that point, I liave 
none of your being persuaded tliat 1 entertain the 
sentiments of your favours they deserve ; and I 
entreat yon to believe (what I will be answerable is 
the tnilh) that both Avianus and Hammonius have 
received them with the same grateful disjiosition. 

I beseech you then, if it be not engaging you in too 
much trouble, that you would endeavour that their 
affairs may be settled before you leave the provintse. 

I live in a most agreeable intimacy with your 
son, whose genius and uncommon application, but, 
above all, his probity ami virtue, afliurd me a very ' 
sensible jileasure. Farewell. 1 

LETTER XIV. | 

To the same. 1 

It is always with much jdeasurc that I apply to i 
you in behalf of my friends; but 1 find a stilj I 
A 11 707 K*’®**^*'' ’*• expressing my gratitude for | 

those favours you yield to my solicitations. | 
This indeed is a pleasure with which you never fail i 
of supplying me; and it is incredible what acknow- | 
lodgments 1 receive, even from persons whom I ! 
have but sliglitly mentioned to yqu. 1 think my¬ 
self greatly indebted for these instances of your ! 
friendship; but particularly for those good offices | 
you have conferred upon Aleseinius. He informs | 
me that immediately upon the receipt of my letter*, 
you gave his tigeiits full assurance of your services ; j 
and have since performeil even more than you ; 

e ^ulpleius was i.no of the must considerable lawyers uf j 
the aste. See rein. p, 4WI. | 

Sec the 7th letter of this book. j 

t The 12th letter of this book. 
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promised. Believe me, (and I cannot too often 
repeat it,) you have, by these means, laid an 
obligation upon me of the moat acceptable kind ; 
and it affords me so much the higher satisfaction, 
as 1 am persuaded Mescinius will give you abun¬ 
dant reason to rejoice in it yourself. 'Virtue and 
probity, in truth, are the prevailing qualities of his 
heart ; as an obliging and friendly ofiiciousness is 
his distinguishing clntracteristic. To this 1 must 
add, Ihiit he is particularly devoted to our favourite 
speculations ; those philosophical speculations, my 
friend, whitdi were always the delight, as they are 
now also the support and consolation, of my life. 
Ijct me entreat you, then, to give him fresh instances 
of your generosity upon every occasion, wherein it 
shall not be inconsistent wilh your dignity to inter¬ 
pose. But there are two artieles in which 1 will 
partieiilarly request it. The first is, that if those 
who are indebted to the estate of bis testator, 
sliould insist ujxiii being indemnified in their j>ay- 
ments to Mescinius, that my security may be 
aeecptcd ; and tlie next is, that as the greatest 
part of the testator’s effects are secreted by his 
wife, that you would assist in concerting measures 
for sending her to Rome. Sliotild she be once per¬ 
suaded that this method will be taken vN'ith her, we 
doubt not of her settling everything to the satis¬ 
faction of Mescinius ; and, that it may be so, 1 
I most strongly again request the interjiosilioti of 
j your good offices. In tlie mean time, 1 will be 
I answerable for what 1 just now assured you, that 
tlie gratitude and otlier amiable ((uaiities of Mes- 
einius will give yon reason to tliink your favours 
were not ill liestowed, which 1 mention as a motive 
on his own account, to he added to those wliich 
induced you to serve liim upon mine. 

I am persuaded tliat the Lacedicmonians doubt 
not of being suffiiuently recommended to your 
justice and patronage, by their own and their 
ancestors’ virtues, anti 1 know you too well to 
|! question your being perfetdly acquainted with the 
national rigid s and merit of every people who are 
connected wilh the republic. Accordingly, not¬ 
withstanding the great obligations 1 have received 
from the citizens of l.acediemon, yet, when Phi- 
li|i[ms rc((iicsted int! to rceonimend them to your 
jiroteetion, my answer was, (hat the Lacedicnio- 
iiians could not jtossildy stand in need of an advo¬ 
cate witli .Suipicius. The truth is, 1 look upon it 
us a cireumstamu! of siiigulas- advantage to all the 
cities of Achaia', in general, that you ))reside over 
them in these turbulent times ; and 1 am ]>ersuaded 
that yoti, who are so peculiarly conversant, not 
only in the Roman hut Grecian annals, cannot hut 
be a friend to tlie Lacedicinonians for the sake of 
their lieroic descent. 1 will only, therefore, en¬ 
treat you that, when you are actiug towards them 
in consequence of what your justice and honour 
requires, you would, at the same time, intimate 
that you receive an additional pleasure from indulg¬ 
ing your own inclinations of that sort, by knowing 
them to be agreeable likewise to &ine. As 1 tliink 
myself obliged to show this city that their concerns 
are part of my care, it is with much earnestness 1 
make this request. Farewell. 

> Urcece. 

— 


LETTER XV. 

To LeplaK 

The moment I received yonr letter from the 
hands of Seleueus, 1 despatclied a note to Balbus, ' 
A c 7(18 idtiutte tlie purport of the law you i 
mention'*. His answer was, that such 
persons as at present exercise the office of preeco*, 
are expressly excluded from being decurii'"; but 
Ibis prohibition extended not to those who bad 
formerly been engaged in that employment. Let 
not our friends, then, be discouraged. It would, 
indeed, have been intolerable that a parcel of paltry 
fort.nne-tellers should be thought worthy of (leing 
admitted into the senate of Rome", at the same 
time that havdng formerly acted as a prteco should 
disqualify a man for being member of the council 
of a country corporation. 

We have no news from Spain : all that we know 
with certainty is, that young Fom|)ey has drawn 
together a very considerable army. This we learn 
from a letter of Paciiceus" to (Jmsar, a copy whereof 
C^sesar himself has transmitted to us ; in which it ' 
is affirmed tliat Pompey is at the head of eleven I 
legions r. Messala, in a letter he lately wrote to 
Quintus Salassus, informs him that his brother, 
Publius Curtius, has been executed by the command 
of Pompey, in the jiresence of his whole army. 
This man had entered, it seems, into a con8])irBcy 
with some Spaniards, by which it was agreed, in 
case Pompey should marcli into a certain village 
for provisions, to seize upon his person, and deliver 
him into the hands of Cmsar. 

In relation to the security in which you stand 
engaged for Pompey, you may depend upon it, as 
soon as Galba, who is jointly bound with you, 
returns hither, I shall not fail to consult with him 
about measures for settling that affair. He seemed, 

1 remember, to imagine that it might he adjusted ; 
and you know he is a man wlio spares no jiains 
where his money is concerned. 

i ficeivt ineiitionK a ])ursnn of this name in a fnmicr let¬ 
ter, vvlio appears to have hciMi Ills prir/i Hus /ahriim, or 
what mjglit be called, iterhaps, in modern huiguage* the 
cominatuU'r of his train of artillery, wlien he was governor 
of Cilicia. It is probahle, thejvfore, as Wanutiiis eonjeo- 
tures. that he is (lie same jierson to whom this letter is 
addressed.—Tvp. Kam. iii. 7. 

t Mamilius very justly ohserves, tliat this could not lie 
a law wliieli Ca'sar iiad uetually jiassed, but one which he 
intended, perliaps, lo enact, wlien he should return from 
Isjiain: tor if it Iiad Ixsm uetually jiromniguted, t'ieero , 
could have had no occasion to apply to Bulhus for liis In¬ 
tel I igeneo. 

I The ofliee of jirroro seems to have been much in tlie 
nature of a crior in our courts of justice, but nut altogether 
HO low i.n repute. 

“■ j\ deeurio was, in a coriiorate city, the same b.s a sena¬ 
tor of itunic; that is, a member of the public council of 
the eorainiinity. 

“ This is a sneer upon Cwsar, who had introduced per¬ 
sons of the lowest rank and character into the Komau 
senatu. See rem. o, p. 4ii7- i 

0 Ho was a native of- Spain, and a person of great note j 
in that province. (Vsar entrusted liim with a very coil- 
siderablo command in the expedition against the sons of 
Pompey.—llirt. He Hell, llisp. .8. 

r Tile number of horse and foot in a Roman legion 
varied in dift’oront jieriods of tlio republic. In its lowest 
eomputati m, it apiamrs to have amounted to .TOIMI foot and 
2(K> horse; and. in its highest, to liave risen to lioisi of the 
former, and 4(H» of the latter.—^Rusiu. Antiq. Rom. !K!4. 
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It gives me much pleasure to find that you so 
highly approve of my"* Orator. Whatever skill T 
have in the art, 1 have displayed it all in that 
treatise; and, if the commendations you bestow 
upon it are not too partial, I cannot but set some 
value upon my judgment. To speak truth, 1 am 
willing to rest all my reputation of this kind upon 
the merit of that performance. I hope my little 
favourite, your son, already discovers some relish 
for writings of this sort; and although he is yet 
too young to enter far into these studies, yet it will 
be no disadvantage to him to begpn thus early to 
form his taste by compositions of this nature. 

I have been detained at Rome on account of my 
daughter TuUia’s lying-in. But though she is 
now, I hope, out of all danger, yet I still wait here 
in expectation of my first payment from the agents 
of Dolabella'; and, to tell you the truth, I am not 
so fond of changing the scene as formerly. The 
amusement 1 found in my country houses, together 
with the sweets of retirement, were wont heretofore 
to draw me frequently out of Rome. But the 
situation of my present house is altogether as plea¬ 
sant as that of any of my villas. I am, indeed, as 
much retired here as if I lived in the most unfre¬ 
quented desert, and carry on my studies without 
the least interruption. I believe, therefore, that I 
have a better chance of a visit from you in Rome 
than you have of seeing me in the country. 

1 would recommend llesiod to the agreeable little 
Lepta as an author which he ought to retain by 
heart; and particularly let him always have i'vl)^ 
mouth those noble lines, i8 

High on a rugged rook, &o. • I 

Farewell. I 


LETTER XVI. 

To Aulus Torquaius. 

There is no news to send you ; and, indeed, if 
there were any, yet all accounts of that kind, I 
A u 708 usually transmitted to you by 

your own family. As to what may here¬ 
after happen, though it is always difficult to de¬ 
termine concerning future events, yet, when they 
are not placed at too great a distance, one may 
sometimes form a tolerable guess. At present, 
however, all I can conjecture is, that the war is not 
likely to be drawn out into any great length; 
though I must acknowledge there are some who 
think differently. I am even inclined to believe that 
there has already been an engagement; but I do 


a Thisclcgant and judicious piece is inscribed to Brutus, 
and was written in answpr to a question he had often pro¬ 
posed to Cicero, concerning the noblest and most perfect 
species of eloquence. 

*■ This seems to intimato that there had been a divorce 
between liolabella and Tullia: as it was usual. In cases of 
that kind, for tho husband to return the jiortlon he had 
received from his wife, at three annual payments, tiee 
rent*. “ and s, on letter 2, Iwok xi. 

• The passage in Hesiod, at which Cicero hints, is to tho 
following purpose: 

High on a rugged rock tho gods ordain. 

Majestic Virtue shall her throne maintain: 

And many a thorny path her suns must press. 

Ere the glad summit shall thotr lalwurs bless. 

There joys serene to Arduous toils 8iicc>eed, 

And peace eternal is the victor's moed. 


not give you this as a fact; 1 mention it only as 
extremely probable. The event of war is always 
precarious ; but, in the present instance, the num¬ 
ber of forces is so conkiderable on each side, and 
there is such a general spirit, it is said, in both 
armies, of coming to action, that it will not be 
matter of surprise, whichever side should obtain 
the victory •, In the mean time, the world is every 
day more and more persuaded, that although tliere 
may be some little difference in the cause of the 
contending parties, there will be scarcely any in 
the consequence of their success. As to one of 

them, we have already in some sort experienced 
their disposition" ; and, as to the other, we are ail 
of us sufficiently sensible how much is to be dreaded 
from an incensed conqueror*. 

If, by what 1 have here said, I may seem to 
increase that grief which I should endeavour to 
alleviate, I must confess that 1 know but one 
refiection capable of supporting us under these 
public misfortunes. It is a refiection, however, of 
sovereign efficacy, where it can be applied in its 
full force, and of which I every day more and more 
experience the singular advantage. It is, indeed, 
the greatest consolation under adversity, to be 
conscious of having always meant well, and to be 
persuaded that nothing but guilt deserves to be 
considered as a severe evil. But as you and 1 are 
so far from having anything to reproach ourselves 
with, that we have the satisfaction to reflect that 
we have ever acted upon the most patriot prin¬ 
ciples ; as it is not our measures, but the ill success 
of those measures, which the world regrets ; in a 
.^word, as we have faithfully discharged that duty we 
owed to our country, let us bear the event with 
calmness and moderation. But 1 pretend not to 
teach you how to support these our common cala¬ 
mities. It is a lesson which requires much greater 
abilities than mine to inculcate, as well as the 
most singular fortitude of soul to practise. There 
is one point, however, in which any man is qualified 
to be your instructor, as it is easy to show that 
you have no reason to be particularly afflicted. 
For with respect to Caesar, though he has appeared 
somewhat more slow in granting your pardon than 
was generally imagined, yet 1 have not the least 
doubt of liis consenting to your restoration ; and 
as to the other party*, you perfectly well know 
bow your interest stands with them, without my 
telling yon. Your only remaining disquietude, 

then, must arise from being thus long separated 
from your family: and it is a circumstance, 1 con¬ 
fess, tbatjustly merits your concern, especially as 
you are by this mean deprived of the company of 


• This letter was probably written very early in the 
present year, as it was on the 17th of March that tho two 
armies came to a general engagement. This decisive bat¬ 
tle was fought under the walls of Mundo, a city which 
still subsists in the province of Oranoda. (Iwsar obtained 
a complete victory; but it was disputed by the Pompeians 
with so much courage and obstinacy, that it was long 
doubtful on which hide the advantage would turn, or, as 
Plorus most elegantly exproSkes it, " ut plane vidcretur 
nescin quid doUberaro Furtuna."—Uirt. He Hell. Uisp. 31; 
Flor. iv. 2. 

“ The Cssarcan party. 

V Young Fompey, who,' if he hod succeeded, would un¬ 
doubtedly have acted with great severity towards Cicero, 
and tho rest of those who hod deserted the cause of his 
father. 

w The Fompeiana 
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those most amiable youths, your sons. But, as I 
observed in a former*’ letter, it is natural for every 
man in these unhappy times to look upon his own 
condition as of all others the most miserable, and 
to deem that place the least eligible in which it is 
his fortune to be situated. For my own part, 
indeed, I think that we who live at Rome are most 
to be lamented; not only as in misfortunes of 
every kind a spectator must be more sensibly 
affected than he who is acquainted with them 
merely by report, but as we are more exposed to 
the danger of sudden violences than those who are 
placed at a greater distance. 

Yet, after all my endeavours to reason you out 
of your disquietudes, I cannot but acknowledge 
that 1 am mure obliged to time than to that ])hilo- 
sophy which 1 have ever cultivated, for the miti¬ 
gation of my own ; and how great they once were, 
you perfectly well know. But, in the first place, 
1 have the consolation to reflect, that when 1 was 
so desirous of peace as to think even a bad one 
preferable to a civil war, I saw farther into con- 
sec)ueiices than some of my countrymen. And 
although I do not pretend to a spirit of divination 
and it was chance alone that verified ray predictions, 
yet 1 will own that 1 take great satisfaction in the 
empty honour of my fruitless ])enetration. In the 
next jdace, 1 have the consolation, in common 
with yourself, that should 1 now be called upon to 
lay down my life, 1 shall not be cut off from a 
commonwealth which I can by any means regret to 
leave; especially as the same blow that deprives 
me of my life' will deprive me likewise of all sensi- 
V)ility *. Besides, 1 am already arrived at a fulness 
of years!'; and, as 1 can look bac’k with entire 
satisfaction on the course 1 have completed, so 1 
have nothing to fear from any violence which may 
be offered to me, since nature herself has now well- 
nigh conducted my days to their final period. In a 
word, when 1 reflect upon that great man *, or rather, 
indeed, upon those many illustrious jiersonages 
who perished in this war, it would seem a want 
of modesty to regret submitting to the same fate, 
whenever 1 shall find it necessary. The truth is, 
1 represent to myself all that can possibly happen 
to nae ; as, indeed, there is no calamity so severe 
which I do not look upon as actually impending. 
However, since to live in perpetual fear is a greater 
evil than any we can dread, I check myself in these 
reflections, especially as I am approaching to that 
state, which is not only unattended with any pain 
in itself, but which will put an end to all painful 
sensations for ever. But I have dwelt longer upon 
this subject, perhaps, than was necessary. How¬ 
ever, if I run out my letters' to an unreasonable 
extent, yo.j must not impute it to impertinence, 
but affection. 

I am sorry to hear that Sulpicius has left 
Athens*; as 1 am persuaded that the daily com¬ 
pany and conversation of so wise and valuable a 
friend afforded you great relief under your afflic¬ 
tions. But I hope you will continue to bear them 
as becomes yon, and support yourself with your 
usual fortitude. In the mean time, be assured I 

w The first letter of this book. 

* See rem. f, p. 477. 

y Cicero was at this time in his 6Ist year. 

» Pompey. 

• In order, probably, to return to Borne upon the expi¬ 
ration of his government. 


shall promote, with the utmost zeal and care, what¬ 
ever I shall think agreeable to the interest or 
inclination either of you or yours. And in this 
I can only imitate you in your disposition to serve 
me, without being able to return your generous | 
oflices in the same efficacious manner. Farewell. 

- ^ — 

LETTER XVII. 

To Caiut Cassius. 

I SHOULD not send you so short a letter, if your 
courier had not called for it just as he was setting 
A o 7(10 ^ another reason ; 

■ ^ ■ for I have nothing to write to you in the 
way of pleasantry, and serious affairs are topics in 
which it is not altogether safe to engage. You 
will, therefore, wonder, perhaps, that 1 should be 
in any humour to be jocose ; and indeed it is no 
very easy matter. However, it is the only expe¬ 
dient left to divert our uneasy thoughts. But 
where, then, you will probably ask, is our philo¬ 
sophy ? Why, yours, my friend, is in the *’ kitchen, 

I suppose ; and as to mine, it is much too trouble¬ 
some a guest to gain admittance. The fact is, I 
am heartily ashamed of being a slave ; and, there¬ 
fore, that I may not hear the severe reproaches of 
Plato, 1 endeavour to turn my attention another 
way. 

We have hitherto received no certain intelligence 
from Spain. I rejoice, upon your account, that 
you are absent from this unpleasing scene, though 
I greatly regret it upon my own. But your courier 
presses me to despatch, so that 1 can only bid you 
adieu, and entreat the continuance of that friend¬ 
ship you have ever shown me from your earliest 
youth. 


LETTER XVIir. 

I'a VolaOella’’-. 

I WOULD not venture to omit writing to you by 
our friend Salvius ; though I have nothing more 
„ 7 («i. to say than what you perfectly well know 
already, that 1 infinitely love you®. I have 
much more reason, indeed, to expect a letter from 
you, than you can have to receive one from me, as I 
imagine there is nothing going forward in Rome 
which yon will think of importance enough to raise 
your curiosity, unless, perhaps, that 1 am to sit in 
judgment between two learned grammarians ; our 
friend Nicias, and Ins antagonistVidius. The latter, 
you must know, has produced a certain manuscript, 
relating to an account between them, to which 
Nicias, like a second Aristarchus ®, very peremp¬ 
torily insists that some of the lines are altogether 
spurious. Now 1, like a venerable ancient critic, 
am to determine whether these suspected interpo~ | 
lations are genuine or not. But you will question, | 

<> This is a raillery upon the tenets of Cassius, who held r 
the doctrines of t’oe Epicurean sect. j 

r He was, at this time, with Uiesar, in Spain, 
a Whatever disagreement there was between Holabolla 
and Tullia, it did not, in appearance at least, occasion any 
coolness between him and his father-in-law; a cireum- , 
stance, which, cemsidering the tendemeas of Cicero for bis [ 
daughter, con only be accounted for by Dolabella’s great j 
credit with CiEsar. j 

« A celebrated Ureek orltio. Bee rem. *, p, 435. 
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perhaps, whether I have sufficiently forgotten the 
delicious mushrooms and those noble prawns' with 
which I have been so often regaled by Nicias and 
his gentle spouse, to Iw qualified for an impartial 
judge in this imporiaut cause. Let me ask you, in 
return, whether you imagine I have so entirely 
thrown off all my former severity, as to retain 
nothing of my old solemnity of brow, even when I 
am sitting in grave tribunal. You may be sure, 
however, that my honest host shall be no great 
sufferer. Though, let me tell you, if I should pass 
sentence of banishment upon him, 1 shall by no 
means allow you to reverse it, lest Bursa should 
be supplied with a peds^gogue to teach him his 
letters^. But I am running on in this ludicrous 
style, without reflecting that you, who are in the 
midst of a campaign, may perhaps be too seriously 
engaged to relish these humorous sallies. When 
I shall be certain, therefore, that you are in a dis¬ 
position to laugh, you shall hear farther from me. 
1 cannot, however, forbear adding, that the people 
were extremely solicitous concerning the fate of 
Sulla'', till the news of his death was confirmed; 
but now that they are assured of the fact, they are 
no longer inquisitive how it happened, well con¬ 
tented with their intelligence that he is undoubtedly 
defunct. As for myself, I bear this deplorable 
accident like a philosopher; my only concern is, 
lest it should damp the spirit of Caesar’s auctions'. 
Farewell. 

—♦— 

LETTER XIX. 

To Aulas Torquatus. 

I HoP£ you will not imagine that yon have been 
out of my thoughts, by my having lately been a 
VOH remiss correspondent than usual. 

• c. 7 • occasion of my silence has partly 

arisen from an ill state of health, whi<di, however, 
is now somewhat mended, and partly has been 
owing to my absence from Rome, which prevented 
me from being informed when any courier w'as 
despatched to you. Be assured^ that 1 constantly 
and most affectionately preserve you in my remem¬ 
brance, and that your affairs of every kind are as 
muck my concern as if they were my own. 

Believe me, you have no reason, considering the 
unhappy situation of public affairs, to be uneasy 
that yours still remain in a more dubious and un¬ 
settled jiosture than was generally hoped aitd 
imagined. For one of these three events must 

'In the oriaitial, it is cMtiHiiruH!, which conveys no sense, 
or. at least, n very forced one. Tlic rc.odinjt, therefore, 
I)ro]H>8cd by fironovius, is udoptial in tlie translation, who 
imagines the true word was niuiUariim ; for prawns was 
a fish in grout repute amongst the Koinun npienres. 

s Itui’sa was a particular enemy of Cicero, and had been 
banished for his riotous attempts to revenge the murder of 
Clodius, from which banishment he was lately recoiled. 
Beo reni. p. .1117. 

•* This man had rendered himself extremely and gene¬ 
rally odious by the purchases he had made of the confis¬ 
cated estates, during the iiroscriptions both of Bylla and 
Cwsar.—Cic. do (Ifftc. ii, ». 

i In which the otmfiscated estates were put up to solo. 
One of the methods that Ctesar took to reward his parti¬ 
sans, was by suffering them to purchase these estates at 
an undor-valuc; and it w'as the hopes of being a sharer in 
these iniquitous spuiis, that furnished one of the principal 
incentives to the civil war.—(fie. ubi tup. 

I 


necesaarily take place; either we shall never see 
an end of our civil wars, or they will one day sub¬ 
side, and give the republic an opportunity of re¬ 
covering its vigour, or they will terminate in its 
utter extinction. If the sword is never to be 
sheathed, you can have, nothing to fear either from 
the part][ which you formerly assisted, or from that 
by which you have lately been received!. But 
should the republic again revive, either by the 
contending factions mutually agreeing to a cessa¬ 
tion of arms ; or by their laying them down in mere 
lassitude ; or by one side being vanquished; you 
will undoubtedly be again restored both to your 
rank and to your fortunes. And should our con¬ 
stitution be totally destroyed, agreeably to what 
the wise Marcus Antonius'' long since apprehended, 
when be imagined that the present calamities were 
even then approaching, you will have the consola¬ 
tion, at least, to reflect, that a misfortune which is 
common to all cannot be lamented as peculiar to 
any ; and miserable as this consolation must prove 
to a man of your patriot virtues, ’tis a consolation, 
however, to which we must necessarily have re¬ 
course. 

If you well consider the full force of these few 
hints, (and 1 do not think it prudent to be more 
explicit in a letter,) you must be convinced, with¬ 
out my telling you, that you have something to 
hope, and nothing to fear, so long as the republic 
shall subsist, either in its present, or any other 
form. But should it be entirely subverted, as I 
am sure you would not, if you were permitted, 
survive its ruin ; so 1 am persuaded you will pa¬ 
tiently submit to your fatc‘, in the conscious satis- 
fai^tion of having in no sort deserved it. But I 
forbear to enter farther into this subject, and will 
only add my request, that you would inform me 
how it is with you, and where you purjiose to fix 
your quarters, that I may know where a letter or 
a visit will find you. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Coins Cassius. 

SenKLY, my friend, your couriers are a s*et of 
most unconscionable fellows. Not that they have 
A u 70 ft “"y pariieular offence; but as 

they never hrpig me a letter when they 

j Torquatus was now in Italy, liaving obtaineil tlio per¬ 
mission of returning. l>y means of T>olal>ella, witli whom 
Cicero iiud employed his g4K)d offices for that purpose ; as 
appears by several p.aasages whieh Manutius lias produced 
from the letters to Attioiis. itut wliothor Torquatus, 
afterwards, procured a fuli pardon from Ca-sar, and was 
reston'd to his estates and honours, is uncertain ; all that 
is farther known of him, is, tliat ho was in the army of 
Hrutus and Cassius, at tho battle of Philippi, and in tbo 
number of tlioso whom Atticiis generously assisted in 
their distress after the event of that unfortunato action.— 
Ad Att. xiiL !), 20, 21 ; Com. Nop. in Vlt. Att. ii. 

k This eloquent and illastrinus patriot, the grandfather 
of Mark Antony, was consul in the year (iSfi; and, about 
twelve years afterwards, was put to death by tlie command 
of Marius, whose party he bad strenuously opposed. Marius 
was at dinner wlien tlio executioner of bis cruel orders 
brouglit liim the head of Antonius, which that sanguinary 
Roman received into his hands, with all the insolent and 
horrid exultation of the most savage barbarian.—Plat, in 
Vit. Anton.; Appion. l>e liell. Civ. i. 344; Val. Max. 
lx. 2. 
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arrive here, is it fair they should always press me 
for one when they return ? It would be more con¬ 
venient, however, if they would give me earlier 
notice, and not make their demands in tbe very 
instant they are setting out. You must excuse 
me, therefore, (if an excuse I can want, who am so 
much more punctual a correspondent than your¬ 
self,) should this letter prove no longer than my 
last: as you may be assured of receiving an amjile 
detail of everything in my next, lint that my pre¬ 
sent epistle may not be wholly barren of news, I 
must inform you that Publius Sulla', the father, is 
dead. The occasion of this accident is variously 
rejmrted : some say he was a martyr to his palate; 
and others, that he was murdered by highwaymen. 
The peo])le, however, are perfectly indifferent as to 
the manner, since they are tjuite clear as to the 
fact: for certain it is, that the flames of his funeral 
pile have consumed him to ashes. .Ynd what though 
l.iberty herself, alas ! perished with this paragon 
of‘patriots, you will bear the loss of him, 1 guess, 
with much philosophy. Put (^msar, ’tis thought, 
will be a real mourner, in the apprehension that 
his auctions will not now proceed so currently as 
usual. (Jn the other band, this event affords high 
satisfaction to Mindius Murccllus, and the esseuced 
Attius, who rejoice exceedingly in having thus 
I gotten quit of a formidable antagonist. 

We are in great expectation of the news from 
Spain, having, us yet, received no certain intelli¬ 
gence from that quarter. Some flying rtqrorts, 
indeed, have been spread, that things do not go 
well there; but they are reports without authority. 

Our friend Pansa set out for his government 
on the IKlth of Dcc.ember. 'I’he eireumstaiiees that 
attended his departure alforded a very strong proof 
tliat “ virtue is eligible upon its own account a 
truth which you have lately, it seems, begun to 
doubtThe singular humanity with which he has 
relieved such numbers in these times of pnhiie dis¬ 
tress, drew after him, in a very distinguished manner, 
the gi'ner.il gooil wislies of every honest man. 

I am extremely glad to find tliat you are still at 
Pruiidisium, and 1 much approve of your continu¬ 
ing there. You cuiiiiot l)e governed by a more 
judicious maxim tlian to sit loose to the vain ambi¬ 
tion of tlic world : and it will Ite a great satisfaction 
to all your friends to liear that you iterscvere in 
this |>rudent inaotivity. In the mean time, 1 hope 
you will not forget me when j»ou send any letters 
to your family ; as, on my own part, whenever I 
hear of any |)ersoii that is going to you, 1 shall not 
fail to take tlic opportunity of writing. Farewell. 


LETTER XXL 
To the same. 

Wii.i. you not blush when I remind you that 
this is the third letter I have written without hav¬ 
ing received a single line in return ? 
A. u- 7'>w. jjQ^ever, 1 do not press you to be more 
expeditious, as I hope, and indeed insist, that you 
will make me amends for this delay, by the length 
of your next epistle. As for myself, if I had the 

* See rm. •“ on letter IB of this book. 

n Of Gaul: in which ho succceiled Marcus Brutus. 

I a As having lately embraced Uie Epicurean priuolplos. 

I I See the following letter. 


opportunity of conveying my letters as frequently 
as 1 wish, I should write to you, 1 believe, every 
hour; for as often as I employ my pen in this 
manner, you seem, as it were, actually present to 
my view. This effect is by no means produced, let 
me tell you, by those subtle images which your new 
friends talk so much of, who suppose that even 
the ideas of imagination are excited by what the 
late Catius, with wondrous elegancy, has styled 
spectres. For by this curious wordP you must 
know he has expressed what Epicurus, who bor¬ 
rowed tlie notion from Democritus‘i, has called 
imnprs. But granting that these same spectres are 
capable of affeirting the oi-gan of vision, yet I can¬ 
not guess which way tliey can contrive to make 
their entrnnee into the mind. But you will solve 
this difficidty when we meet, and tell me by what 
means, whenever I shall be disposed to think of 
you, I may be able to call up your spectre, and 
not only yours, whoso image, indeed, is already so 
deeply stamped upon my heart, but even that of 
the whole British island, for instance, if 1 should 
lie inclined to make it the subject of ray medita¬ 
tions.—But more of this auotlier time. In the 
nieaii wliile I send this as an experiment to try 
with what temper you can bear my railleries. 
Should they seem to toue.b you, 1 shall renew my 
attack with so much the more vigour, and will 
apply for a writ of restitution to reinstate you in 
your old tenets, “ of which you, the said Cassius, 
have by force and arms'" been dispossessed.” 
Length of possession, in this case, will he no plea 
in bar; for, whether the time be more or less since 
you have been driven by the allurements of plea¬ 
sure from the mansions of virtue, my action will 
be still maintainable. But let me not forget whom 
it is that 1 am thus bantering; is it nut that illus¬ 
trious friend whose every step, from his first en¬ 
trance into the world, has been eonduided by the 
highest honour and virtue ? If it be true, then, 

“ Tlio KpiciircanH; to whihsc syKteiii of philosophy Casbiiis 
had lately bueoiiiu a convert .'lecordingl}' Citwrt) rallies 
him in this ami tlio following p:isH;iges, on their ahsiird 
diM-’trint' eoneerning ideas; which they maintained were 
cxeitwl hy certain thin forma, or images, perpetually float¬ 
ing in the air. "riieso images were supjioHod to l>o con- 
stanlly emitted from all ohjeets, and to he of so delicate 
and subtle a texture, as easily to penctra,tu through the 
pores of the body, and hy that means render themselves 
visihh. to the mind.—Liieret. iv. 7B(i, Ac. 

I' It is prohahle that Catius either coined this worsl him- 
stdf, or employed it in a new and improper manner. For 
it is observable, that both l.neretius and Cieoro, wticnever 
they have occasion to express, in their own language, what 
tile Greek Ei>ienreans called efSoiAo, always rciidor it by 
the woid simulaera or imayincs. 

s ITc was a native of Abdera, a city In Thrace, and 
flottrishod about 4(Mi years before tlie fibristian era. Epi¬ 
curus, wtio was iiorn ahoiit forty years afterwards, bor¬ 
rowed much of his doctrine from the writings of this 
philosopher.—Cie, do Fin. i. (I. 

r 'JTiese wore the formal words of the prsetor’s edict, 
commanding the restoration of a person to an estate, of 
which ho had been forcibly dispossessed. Clceni, perhaps, 
besides the humour of their general application, meant 
likewise archly to intimate, thafKIassius had been driven 
out of his more rigid principles by his milltar}’ com¬ 
panions : as, in a letter written to Trebatins, when ho was 
making a campaign with Caisar in Gaul, wlicrc our author 
Is rallying him u])on a similar occasion, ho insinuates that 
ho had acquired his epicurism in the camp. “ Indicavit 
nilhl Pansa (says ho) Eplcuroum to ossb factum, O castra 

rwelora! ”—Bp. Fom. vli. 12. 
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I or, if you will suffer me to employ so humble a 
I phrase, I even beseech yon, to afford your pro- 
j tectipn to these unhappy men, whose distress 
I arises rather from unavoidable fortune, than from 
anything blameworthy in their own conduct. 1 
hope, that by your good offices in this affair, you 
will give me an opportunity of obliging, not only 
these my friends, but the corporation of Calenum 
likewise, with which 1 have great counexions : but 
above all, that you will, by these means, put it in 
my power to render a grateful service also to 
Lepta. What I am going to add, is not ei^ltremely 
material, 1 believe, to the cause 1 am pleading : 
however, it certainly can do it no prejudice. Let 
me assure you then, that one of these unfortunate 
persons is in very low circumstances, and the other 
has scarcely sufficient to entitle him to be admitted 
into the equestrian order’. As Csesar, therefore, 
has generously spared their lives, and they have 
little else to lose, 1 entreat you, by all your affec¬ 
tion towards me, to procure them the liberty of 
returning into Italy. The journey, indeed, is long: 
however, they arc willing to undergo it, for the 
sake of living and dying among their friends and 
countrymen. I most earnestly request, therefore, 
your zealous endeavours for this purpose : or 
rather, indeed, (since 1 am )>erBuadcd it is entirely 
in your power,) 1 warmly entreat you to obtain for 
them this desirable privilege. Farewell. 


LETTER XXIV. 

To Cmsar. 

I VERT particularly recfimmend to your favour 
the son of our worthy and common friend Prsecilius, 
a youth whose modest and polite beha- 
A. ti. 70 H. together with his singular attach¬ 

ment to myself, have exceedingly endeared him to 
me.; His father, likewise, as experience has now 
fully convinced me, was always my most sincere 
well-wisher. For, to confess the truth, he was the 
first and most zealous of those who used both to 
rally and rejiroach me for not joining in your cause, 
especially after you had invited me by so many 
honourable overtures. But, 

All unavailing proved liis every art, 

To sliukc the purpose of my steadfast heart*. 

For whilst the gallant chiefs of our party were 
on the other side perpetually*exclairaing to me, 

“ Kiao thou, distinguish’d 'midst the sons of fame. 

And fair transmit to times unborn thy name’’ 

Too easy dupe of Flattery’s speeious voice. 

Darkling 1 stray’d from Wisdom’s better choice". 

And fain would they still raise my spirits, while 
they endeavour, insensible as I now am to the 
charms of glory, to rekindle that passion in my 
heart. With this view they are ever repeating, 

O let me not inglorious sink in death. 

And yield like vulgar souls my parting breath: 

In some brave effort give me to expire. 

That distant ages may the deed admired.' 

* The estate necessary to qualify a man for being received 
into the equestrian order was four hundred thousand ses¬ 
terces, equivalent to about .ItMXii. sterling. Cicero artfully 
mentions the slender fortunes of his friends, ns an intima¬ 
tion to Dolabclia not to expect any douceur* for bis good 
offices towards them. 

• Horn. Odyss. vli. 2Sfl. •> Horn. Odyss. t .102. 

C Dom. Odyss. xxiv. 314. d Horn. U. xxii. 


But I am immoveable, as yon see, by all their 
persuasions. Renouncing, fffierefore, the pompous 
heroics of Homer, I turn to the just maxims of 
Euripides, and say wifii that poet. 

Curse on the sage, who, Impotently wise, 

O’erlooks the paths where humbler Prudence lies. 

My old friend PrtBcilius is a grat admirer of the 
sentiment in these lines: insisting that a patriot 
may preserve a prudential regard to his own safety, 
and yet. 

Above his peers the first in honour shine*. 

But to return from this digression: you will 
greatly oblige me by extending to this young man 
that uncommon generosity which so peculiarly j 
marks your character, and by suffering ray recom- ^ 
mendatiou to increase the number of those favours 
which I am persuaded you are disposed to confer 
upon him for the sake of his family. 

1 have not addressed you in the usual style of 
recommendatory letters, that you might see I did 
not intend this os an application of common form. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

To the same. 

Amongst all our young nobility, Publius Cras- 
suB^ was one for whom 1 entertained the highest 
A V 708 . ’■*■ 5 “'’'* 5 »“•!» indeed, he amply justified, 
in his more mature years, the favourable 
opinion I had conceived of him from his infancy. 
It was during his life that his freedman Apollonius 
first recommended himself to my esteem; for he 
was zealously attached to the interest of his patron, 
and perfectly well qualified to assist him in those 
noble studies to which he was devoted. Accord¬ 
ingly, Crassus was extremely fond of him : but 
Apollonius, after tlie death of his patron, proved 
himself still more worthy of my protection and 
friendship, as he distinguished with peculiar marks 
of respect all who loved Crassus, or had been 
beloved by him. It was this that induced Apollo¬ 
nius to follow me into Cilicia,—where, upon many 
occasions, I received singular advantage from his j 
faithful and judicious services. If I mistake not, 
his most sincere and zealous offices were not want¬ 
ing to you likewise in the Alexandrine war, and it 
is in the hope of your thinking so that he has re¬ 
solved, in concurrence with my sentiments, but 
chiefly indeed from his own, to wait upon you in 
S])aiu. I would not promise, however, to recom¬ 
mend him to your favour. Not that I suspected 
my applications would be void of weight, but I 
thought they would be unnecessary in behalf of a 
man who had served in the army under you, and 
whom, from your regard to the memory of Crassus, 
you would undoubtedly consider as a friend of your 
own. Besides, I knew he could easily procure 
letters of this kind from many other hands. But, 
as he greatly values my good opinion, and as I am 
sensible it has some influence upon yours, I very 
willingly give him my testimonial. Let me assure 
you, then, that I know him to be a man of litera¬ 
ture, and one who has applied himself to the polite 
arts from his earliest youth: for when he was a 
boy, he frequently visited at my house with Dio- 
dotus, the stoic,—a phUosopher, in my judg ment , 

« llom. 11. vi. 208. • See rem, V, p. 381. 
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of cotMummate erudition. Apollonius, inflamed 
with zeal for the glory of your actions, is greatly 
desirous of recording them in Greek, and I think 
him very capable of the undertaking. He has an 
excellent genius, and has been particularly conver¬ 
sant in studies of the historical kind, as he is 
wonderfully ambitious, likewise, of doing justice to 
your immortal fame. These are my sincere senti¬ 
ments of the man ; but how far he deserves them 
your own 8U|)erior judgment will best determine. 
Hut though 1 tohl Apollonius that I should not 
particularly recommend him to your favour, yet I 
cannot forbear assuring you, that every instance of 
your generosity towards him will extremely oblige 
me. Turewcll. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Quintus Cicero to Jifarcus CiceroK. 

1 PROTEST to you, my dear brother, you have per¬ 
formed an act extremely agreeable to me, in giving 
Tiro his freedom ; as a state of servitude 
' ■ was a situation far unworthy of his merit. 
Believe me I felt the highest oompla(!ency when I 
found, by his letter and yours, that you rather chose 
we should look upon him in the number of our 
friends than in that of our slaves; and I both congra¬ 
tulate and thank you for this instance of your gene¬ 
rosity towards him. If 1 receive so much satisfaction 
from the services of my freedman Statius, how 
much more valuable must the same good (lualities 
appear in Tiro, as they have the additional advun- 

g Tbo date of this letter is altogether uncertain. 


tages of his learning, his wit, and his politeness, to 
recommend them! I have many powerful motives 
for the affection I bear you ; and this mark of your 
beneficence to Tiro, together with your giving me 
part (as, indeed, you hud reason) in the family joy 
upon this occasion, still increases the number. In 
a word, I saw and admired all tlie amiable qualities 
of your heart in the letter you wrote to me on this 
subject. 

I have promised my best services to the slaves of 
Sabinus ; and it is a promise I will most assuredly 
make gqpd. Farewell. 


LETTER XXVII. 

To Rex^. 

LTCiNitJ.s Aristotei.ks, a native of Melita’, is ' 
not only my old host, but my very particular friend. 

A r 7oa I'*”’"'**’ circumstances, 1 doubt not, ^ 
^ that will sufficiently recommend him to 
your favour; as, in truth, I have experienced, by i 
many instances, that my applications of this sort : 
have always much weight with you. Cmsar, in ; 
coiiipliancc with my solicitations, has granted him ! 
a pardon ; for 1 should have told you that he was : 
deeply engaged in the same Ciiuse with myself. ! 
lie persevered in it, indeed, much longer; which, j 
1 am persuaded, will recommend him so much tlie 
more to your esteem. Let me entreat yon, then, 
to sliow him, by your good offices, that this letter 
proved greatly to his advantage. Farewell. 


BOOK XT. 


LETTER I. 

To Tiro. 

Yorn letter encourages me to hope that you 
find yourself better; 1 am sure at least I most 
sincerely wish that you may. I entreat 
■ ' ■ you, therefore, to consecrate all your 

cares to tliat end, and by no means indulge so 
mistaken a suspicion as that I am displeased you 
are not with me. With me you are, in the best 
sense of that e.xpression, if you are taking care of 
your health,—which I had much rather you should 
attend than on myself. For though 1 always both 
see and hear you with pleasure, that pleasure will 
be greatly increased when I shall have the satis¬ 
faction, at the same time, to be assured that you 
are perfectly well. 

My work is at present suspended*, as I cannot 
make use of my own hand; however, I employ 
myself a good deal in reading. If your tran¬ 
scribers should be puzzled with my manuscript, I 
beg you would give them your assistance; as, 
indeed, there is an interlineation relating to a cir- 
dumstance in Cato’s behaviour, when he was only 

i Tho work to which Cicero alludes was probably a 
pancjryric upon Cato, which he wrote and publisliud about 
tliia time. 


JIo was at this time propraitorof Sicily.—X*igh. Annul, 
ii. 4511. 

i The island of Malta. 


four years of that I could scarce decipher 

iny.self. You will continue yoiir care, likewise, 
th.Tt the ditiiu^-room be in ]iroper ordt»r for the 

^ Plutarch mentions Hcvcral iiiHtanccH in tho life of 
Cato, wherein that uonHuiiiiiuito patriot had given very 
curly indieatioTiH of his ro.solulo and inflexible spirit. Hut 
the iiioHt reinurkable, and jirobnidy the same which Cicero 
had celebrated in the ]iassag« he is licre speaking of, was 
one that happened when Onto was in thohouHcof hisimclo, 
Piviiis DrusuH, who had taken upon hiinsulf the caro of 
liis cdiieation. At that time the several states of Italy, in 
alliance with the re]»iiblic. were strenuously Holiciting the 
jirivileges of Hoinu)] citizens; and Poinpediiis8ilo, a person 
of great note, who <janie to Home in order to ])rosccuto this 
affair, was the guest of Drusus. As Pom])odius was one 
day amusing hinisidf with tho childi’cn of the family, 
“ Well, young gentlemen/’ said he, addressing himself 
partieularly to the little Cato and his brother, ** I hope 
you will use your interest with your undo, to give his vote 
in our favour.” Tiie latter very readily answered in the 
afiii*mative, while Cato signified his refusal, by fixing his 
eyes sternly upon I'ompoditis, without saying a single 
word in reply. Fotnpedius, snutehing him up in his anns, 
ran with him to tlio window, and, in a pretended rage, 
threatened to throw him out, if he did not immediately 
yield to his request Hut in vain: nature had not formed 
tho afrocem animum Catoni* of n texture to be menaciHl 
out of its purposes. Accordingly Pompedlus was so struck 
with that early symptom of an undaunted spirit, that he 
could nut forbear saying to some of bis friends who were 
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reception of our guests,—in which number I dare 
say I may reckon Tertia, provided Publius be not 
invited. 

That strange fellow Demetrius was always, I 
know, the very reverse of his namesake, of Pha- 
leris^; but I find he is now grown more insufferable 
than ever, and is degenerated into an arrant 
BiUenus*“. I resign the management of him, 
therefore, entirely into your hands, and you will 
pay your court to him a(Tcordirigly. But, however^ 
— d'ye see^—and as to that,—{to ])re8ent you with 
a few of his own elegant expletives) if you should 
have any conversation with him, let know, that 
it may furnish me with the subject of a letter, and 
at the same time afford me the pleasure of reading 
so much longer a one from yourself. In the 
meanwhile take care of your health, my dear-Tiro, 1 
conjure you, and be well persuaded that you cannot 
render me a more pleasing service. Farewell. 


LETTKR JI. 

To DoluheUtt^, 

On ! that the silence you so kindly regret had 
been occasioned by my own death rallier than by 
A 17 ** 0 H loss" 1 have sidfcrcd ; a loss 1 

should be better able to supjjort, if 1 had 
you with me,—for your judicious connst*ls and 
singular afiVciioti towards me would greatly con¬ 
tribute to alleviate its weight. This good oflice, 
imleed, I may yet perhaps receive ; for. as 1 ima¬ 
gine wc shall soon see you here, you will find me 
still so deeply affected as to have an opportunity of 
affording me great assistance; not that this afHiction 
has so broken my spirit as to render me unmindful 

present, “ Imppy will it l>efnr Italy if tlnsboy slirmUl 
live ! For my part." <*<»ntirmo»l he, •* I am well porsimikMl, 
if he were* now a man, wt? should not hi* ahlo tn ]m»ciiro a 
siiiKit! Kulfrago throu>?hout all Home."—Pint, in Vit. Caton, 
Utieen. 

1 Uemotriiis. surnamed l*haU*rous, from lMiah*ri.s, a sea¬ 
port town in (ireeeo, wasact*lel)rat<‘dorati*r, who nourished 
about thr<*e centurit’s before the birth of t.'lirist. 

>« Who this jjerson and Demetrius were is utterly iin- 
htioW'U : hut it is Iirohahle that the ridieulotis part i»f their 
eharju'ters, to which Ticero here uUuiics. w'as that <»f being 
very dull and inelegant oraltfrs 

n lie was at-this time with Fa'sar in Spain, 
o 'I’he ileatli of his daughter 'I'ullia.—It appi'ars by a 
former letter tlmt she had hitef^'lain in at Home, from 
whciKTc she w’jis probably r<Mnov<*d, for the benefit «if the 
air, to her father’s Tiistailmi villa, when? sin? set?ijis to have 
died. This letter furnishes a pn*suinptive argument against 
the opinion of those who imagine that Dolahella and Tuilia 
Wert? never actually divorced. For, in the iirst place, iiot- 
witlistanding it appears th.at tliere was some distaiiet* of 
time between the aeeident of her deathNind the present 
epistle, yet it soenis io have Im*!?!! the first letter whieli 
Cicero had written to Dolahella uprm the occasion. M«»>v 
it is altogether improbable, if tin* marriage liad subsisted, 
that Cicero should imt have given him immediate iiotiee 
of an event in which, if not from alfeetion, at h‘ast from 
interest, he would have been greatly concerned Jn tl;o 
fU’xt place it is equally improbable, siipfaming then? h.ad 
been no dkoreo, that Cleero should speak of this misfor¬ 
tune only in general arul <listant terms, as h<?does through¬ 
out this whole letter. withiUit so much as mentioning the 
name of Tullia, or jiitimating even the remotest hint of 
any connexion between her and DolaheLla. lint the fol¬ 
lowing letter will supply a farther and more positive argu¬ 
ment against the opinion alKtvV'mentiouod. See twi. H on 
the next letter.-^Ad Att. xii. 45, 46 


that I am a man, or apprehensive that I must 
totally sink under its pressure. But all that cheer¬ 
fulness and vivacity of temper which you once so 
particularly admired has now, alas ! entirely 1 
forsaken me. My fortitude and resolution, never- 
theless, (if these virtues were ever mine) 1 still 
retain, and retain them too in the same vigour as 
when you left me. 

As to tliose battles which, you tell me, you have 
sustained upon uiy account, I am far less solicitous 
that you sliould confute my detractors r, than that ! 
the world should know (as it unquestionably does) 
that I enjoy a place in your affection ; and may 
you still continue to render that truth conspicuous. 
To this request I will add another, and entreat 
you to exeuse me for nut sending you a lunger 
letter. 1 shorten it, not only as imagining we i 
shall soon meet, but because my mind is at jiresent 
by no means sufficiently composed for writing. 
Farewell. 


LETTER 111. 

Serving Sii/picins to Cicero. 

1 RKCKIVKI) the news of your daughter’s death 
wiih all the concern it so justly destirves; and, 
indeed, I cannot hut consider it as a 
' ■ ' ■ misfortune in which I bear an equal 
share with yourself. If 1 had been near you when 
this fatal accident happened, I should not only have 
mingled my tears with yours, but assisted you with 
all the consolation in my power. 1 am sensible, 
at the same time, that offices of this kind afford at 
best blit a wretched relief; for as none are qualified 
to perform them but those who stand near to us 
by the ties either of blood or affection, such persons 
are generally too much afflicted themselves to be 
capable of administering comfort to others. Never¬ 
theless, I thouglit proper to suggest a few reflections 
which occurred to me upon this occasion; not as 
imagining t.hi’y would be new to you, but believing 
tliat, in your jireseiit discomjiosure of mind, they 
might possibly have eseajied your attention. Tell 
me then, my friend, wherefore do yon indulge this 
' excess of sorrow ? Reflect, 1 entreat yon, in what 
I liiantier fortune has dealt with e very one of us ; 

I that she has de)>rived us of what ought to be no 
I less dear than our children, and overwhelmed in 
one gaiierul ruin our honours, our liberties, and 
i our country ; and, after tliese losses, is it possible 
that any other should increase our tears ? Is it 
|>ussible that a mind long exercised in calamities 
so truly severe should not become totally callous 
and indifferent to every event ? But you will tell 
, me, jicrhaps, that your grief arises not so much 
! on your own account as on that of Tullia. Yet 
I surely you must often, as well ns myself, have had 
! occasion in these wretched times to reflect that 
; tlieir condition by no means deserves to be regretted 

I P The iK'rson to whom CUcero alhidos was, in all pvolia- 
■ hiliiy. his own neplieiv, wlio was at tliis time in tin* army 
i with C«esar. This young man had taken great liberties 
I witli his uncle's eharacter, aspersing it upon all oeeasions, 
' anil in ail conijianics: in particular (and wliut gave t'ieero 
the greatest uneasiness), he attenipted to infuse a suspicion 
among the principal oflicers of the army, that Cicero wa.s 
a man of dangerous designs, and one against wiioin Ca.'sar 
1 oiiglit to bo particularly upon ids guard.—Ad Att. xii. 3B: 
i siii. 37. 
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whom death has gently removed from this unhappy 
scene. What is there, let me ask, in the present 
circumstances of our country, that could have 
rendered life greatly desirable to your daughter ? 
What pleasing hopes, what agreeable views, what 
rational satisfaction, could she possibly have pro¬ 
posed to herself from a more extended period ? 
Was it in the prospect of conjugal happiness, in 
the society of some distinguished youths > as if, 
indeed, you could have found a son-in-law amongst 
our present set of young men worthy of being 
entrusted with the care of your daughter! Or 
was it in the expectation of being the joyful mother 
of a flourishing race, who might possess their patri¬ 
mony with independence, who might gradually rise 
through the several dignities of the state, and exert 
the liberty to which they were bom in the service 
and defence of their friends and country ? But is 
there one amongst all these desirable privileges, of 
which we were not deprived, before she was in a 
capacity of transmitting them to her descendants ? 
Yet, after all, you may stiU allege, perhaps, that the 
loss of our children is a severe affliction; and un¬ 
questionably it would be so, if it were not a much 
greater to see them live to endure those indignities 
which their parents suffer. 

I lately fell into a reflection which, as it afforded 
great relief to the disquietude of my own heart, it 
may possibly contribute, likewise, to assuage the 
anguish of yours. In my return out of Asia, as 1 
was sailing from ^gina towards Megara', 1 amused 
myself with contem))lating the circumjacent coun¬ 
tries. Behind me lay J!Bgina, before me Megara ; 
on my right I saw Pirteeus", and on my left 
Corinth*. These cities, once so flourishing and 
magnificent, now presented nothing to my view 
but a sad spectacle of desolation. “ Alas ! (1 said 
to myself,) shall such a short-lived creature ns 
man complain when one of his species fulls either 
by the hand of violence or by the common course 
of nature, whilst in this narrow compass so many 
great and glorious cities, formed for a much longer 
duration, Bius lie extended in ruins ? Remember, 
then, oh my heart! the general lot to which man 
is born, and let that thought suppress thy nii- 

1 This juissage scorns stronffly to intimati!, that the 
marriuKo lietweon DolaboUa and I'lillia was actually dis¬ 
solved liefuro her death. It must be acknowledged, how¬ 
ever. tliat a very learned and aeeiiratc critic is of opinion 
that tho ahirmntive side of this question can no more he 
proved from these words of Bulpichis, than it can be infer¬ 
red from those which he immediately adds. «?* ut ea liberoft 
ex tete pareret, that Tullia died without issue, which it is 
well known she did not. Mut there seems to be this dif¬ 
ference between tlie two instances, that with respect to 
the latter, Bulpicius miRbt very pro|)erly put the question 
ho then! does, notwitlistanding TiilUa's having left a son ; 

II for, aitliough she had oar, she might n'OHonabiy indulge 
the expectation of having more: wheroas, with regard to 
the former, would it not have been highly injurious ti> 
her character if Sulpicius had argued from a supposi¬ 
tion which implied that Tullia entertained thoughts of 
another hushitnd, whilst her marriage with DoluheUa was 
still subsisting?—Vide opist. TnnstaL a<l vir. erud. Con. 
Middleton, p. ItKl. 

r jl<lg!na, now called Knffia. is an Lsland situated in tho 
gulf that runs between tho Poloponncstis and Attica, to 
which it gives its name. Megara was a city near tho isth¬ 
mus of Corinth. 

■ A eelohratod sea-port at a small distance from Athens, 
nowoaUodPort-Z.ion. , 

t A city in tho IhiloponnosuB. 


reasonable murmurs." Believe me, I found my 
mind greatly refreshed and comforted by these 
reflections. Let me advise you, in the same man¬ 
ner, to represent to yourself what numbers of our 
illustrious countrymen have lately been cut off at | 
once", how much the strength of the Roman 
republic is impaired, and what dreadful devastation 
has gone forth throughout all its provinces: and 
can you, with the impression of these greater 
calamities upon your mind, be so immoderately 
afflicted for Ae loss of a single individual, a poor, 
little, tender woman ? who, if she had not died at 
this time, must, in a few fleeting years more, have 
inevitably undergone that common fate to which 
she was born". 

Reasonable, however, as these reflections are, I 
would call you from them awhile in order to lead 
your thoughts to others more peculiarly suitable to 
your circumstances and character. Remember, 
then, tha^your daughter lived as long as life was 
worth possessing, that is, till liberty was no mure; 
that she lived to see you in the illustrious offices of 
prietor, consul, and augur, to be married to some 
of the noblest youths in Rome*', to be blessed with 
almost every valuable enjoyment, and at length to 
expire witli the republic itself. Tell me, now, 
what is there in this view of her fate that could 
give either her or yourself just reason to complain? 

In fine, do not forget that you are Cicero—the 
wise, the philosophical Cicero, who were wont to 
give advice to others, nor resemble those unskilful 
empirics who, at the same time that they pretend 
to be furnished with remedies for other men’s 
disorders, are altogether ineapable of finding a cure 
I for their own. On the contrary, apply to your 
j private use those judicious precepts you have ad¬ 
ministered to the public. Time necessarily weakens 
the strongest impressions of sorrow ; but it would 
be a reproach to your character not to anticipate 
this its certain effect by the force of your own | 
good sense and judgment. If the dead retain any | 
consciousness of what is here transacted, your i 
daughter's affection I am sure was such, both to 
you and to all her relations, that she can by no 

“ In the civil wars. 

* One of the finest and most elegant of all writers, either 
ancient or modern, lias given us some refieetions which 
art)i«! In his mind in walking nmongst tho re]xiBitorieH of 
the dead in Westminster Abbey, whicli, as they are not 
altogether foreign to tin! subject of this letter, the render, 
perhaps, will Indidge me in the ideasuro of producing, as a 
sort of curollaries to tho sentimentn of Snipieins:—•• When 
1 look upon the tombs of tlie groat,” says the Incomparablo 
Addison, “ every emotion of envy dies within me; when I 
read the epitaphs of the boaiitiful, every inordinate dtwiro 
goes out; when I meet with tho grief of parents upon a 
tfiinbstono, iny heart melts with compassion ; when I soo 
the tomb of the parents themselves, T consider tho vanity 
of grieving for those whom we must qiitekly follow ; when 
1 see kings lying by those who deposed them; when 1 con¬ 
sider rival wits, placed side by side, or the holy men that 
divided the world with tlicir contests and disputes, I 1 
reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little compe¬ 
titions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 1 read i 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yestcr- ! 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that ] 
great day when we shall all of ns bo contemporaries, 
and make our apiieoranco together."—Spectator, vol. i. 

No. 26. 

w To Kso, Cruasipes, and Dolabolla; of each of whom 
an account has been oooasionoUy given in tl»e preceding 
observations. i 
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means desire yon should abandon yourself to this 
excess of grief. Restrain it then, I conjure you, 
for her sake, and for the sake of the rest of your 
family and friends, who lament to see you thus 
afflicted. Restrain it too, 1 beseech you, for the 
sake of your country; that whenever the oppor¬ 
tunity shall serve, it may reap the benefit of your 
counsels and assistance. In short, since such is 
our fortune, that we must necessarily submit to the 
present system of public affairs, suffer it not to be 
suspected that it is not so much the death of your 
daughter as the fate of the republic and the success 
of our victors that you deplore. 

But it would be ill-manners to dwell any longer 
upon this subject, as I should seem to question the 
effiiMicy of your own good sense. 1 will only add, 
therefore, that as we have often seen yon bear 
prosperity in the noblest manner, and with the 
highest applause, show us, likewise, that you are 
not too sensible of adversity, but know how to 
support it with the same advantage to your charac¬ 
ter. In a word, let it not be said that fortitude is 
the single virtue to which my friend is a stranger''. 

As for what concerns myself, I will send you an 
account of the state of this province, and of what 
is transacting in this part of the world, as soon as 
I shall hear that you are sufficiently composed to 
receive the information. Farewell. 


I LETTER IV. 

To Serving Sulpicius. 

1 JOIN with you, my dear Sulpicius, in wishing 
that you had been in Rome when this most severe 
calamity befel me. 1 am sensible of the 
■ ■ ' ■ advantage I should have received from 
your present*!, and I had almost said your equal 
parti(ripation of my grief, by having found myself 
somewhat more composed after J hud read your 
letter. It furnished me, indeed, with arguments 
extremely })ropcr to soothe the anguish of affliction, 
and evidently flowed from a heart that sympathised 
with the sorrows it endeavoured to assuage. But 
although I could not enjoy the benefit of your own 
good offices in person, I had the advantage, how¬ 
ever, of your son’s, who gave me a proof, by every 
I teniler assistance that could be contributed u])on 
j so melancholy an occasion, how much he imagined 
that he was acting agreeably do your sentiments 
when he thus discovered the aflection of his own. 
More pleasing instances of his friendship 1 have 
frequently received, but never any that were more 
I i obliging. As to those for which I am indebted to 
yourself, it is not only the force of your reasonings, 
and the very considerable share you take in my 
afflictions, that have contributed to compose my 
mind ; it is the deference, likewise, which I always 
pay to the authority of your sentiments. For, 
knowing us 1 perfectly do the sujierior wisdom with 

* Bulpichis has drawn together, in this admired letter, 
wl'iitevor huniun {ihilogopliy huM of force to coni{M>He the 
|)erturbatioiis of a mind under the diHquictude of Hovere 
aiilietionB. But il is ovidont t)mt liU urguincntB of the sort 
here produced tend rather to silence the clamourH of sor* 
row, than to soften and subdue its Rngiiish. It is a much 
more exalted philosophy, Indc'cd, that must supply the 
effectunl remedies for this purpose; which no other hut 
that of Christianity alone will be found, on the trial, to be 
in any rational degree sufficient. 


which you are enlightened, I should be ashamed 
not to support my distresses in the manner you 
think I ought: 1 will acknowledge, nevertheless, 
that they sometimes almost entirely ovewsome me; 
and 1 am scarce able to resist the force of my grief 
when 1 reflect, that I am destitute of those consola¬ 
tions which attended others, whose examples I 
propose to my imitation. Thus Quintim Maximuar 
lost a sun of consular rank, and distinguished by 
many brave and illustrious actions; Lticius Paulus* 
was deprived of two sons in the space of a single 
week; and your relation Gallus*, together with )] 
Marcus Cato", had both of them tlie unhappiness 
to survive their respective sons, who were endowed 
with the highest abilities and virtues. Yet these 
unfortunate parents lived in times when the honours 
they derived from the republic might, in some 
measure, alleviate the weight of their domestic 
misfortunes. But as for myself, after having been 
stripped of those dignities you mention, and which I 
had acquired by the most laborious exertion of my 
abilities, 1 had one only consolation remaining,— 
and of that I am now bereaved ! 1 could no longer 
divert the disquietude of my thoughts»by employing 
myself in the causes of my friends or the business 
of the state ; for 1 could no longer, with any satis* 
faction, appear cither in the forum or the senate. 

In short, 1 justly considered myself as cut off from 
the benefit of all those alleviating occupations in 
winch fortune and industry had cjualihed me to 

y Quintus ]‘'abiiifi Maximus, so well known for his bravo 
and judicious conduct in opposing the progress of lluniii- 
bal*9 arms in Italy, was five times advancc<l to the fRuisular 
office, tho last of which was in the year of Home Mr*, At 
the expiration (»f his fourth consulate, he was succeeded 
ill that ofljue by his son, Marcus l''abiu8. who likewise dis- 
tinguishcd himsolf hy his military achicvomciits. It does 
not »pi>ear when or by wliat accident Maims dicHl; but 
his illustrious father was so much master of his gi'icf upon 
that ocH’asioii, Ast4> pronoutioo a funeral eulogy in honour 
of his son before a general assoiiibly of the people.—^Liv. 
xxiv. 43; Pint. In Vit. Fab. 

* A very few days before l^aiilus A^miliiis made his pub¬ 
lic entry into Itome, in the year i»B5, on cKJcasion of his 
victory over Perseus, he ha<i tho misfortune to lose one of 
his sons; and this calamity was succeedcMl by onotiier of 
the Kiimc kind, wliich befcl him about as many days a/lcr 
ills triiiiuph,—Liv. xlr. 41. 

* JManutius conjectures, that tluj person hero men¬ 
tioned is I'aiuH Sulpicius Iiullus, who was consul in the 
year .OlWi. 

The Censor. His son was pra*tor in the year of liomo 

and died whilst he was in the administration of that 
office. 1 cannot forbour transcribing this occasion a 
noble jiussage from Cicero's treatise* conocming old age, ns 
I llnd it extix'niely well trnns)ate<l to my hand, by a late 
ingenious writer (Mr. Hughes, if 1 mistake not) in tho 
Hpeetator, Our author represents Cato as breaking out 
into tho following rapture at the thoughts of his approach¬ 
ing dissolution :—•* O h.nppy day,” says this amiublo moral¬ 
ist, “ when I shall csca]>c from this crowd, this heap of 
pollution, and he admitted to that divine amicmbly of 
exalted spirits! when 1 shall go—to my Cato, my son; 
than whom a better man was never bom, and whoso fune¬ 
ral rites i myself performed; whereas, he nuglit rattier to 
have attended mine. Yet has not his soul deserted me, 
but seeming to cost a look on me, is gone before to those 
habitations to which it was sensible 1 should follow him. 
And though I might appear to have borne my loim with 
courage, 1 was not nnaifected with it; but 1 c*on]forted 
myself in the assurance that it would not belong liefore 
we should meet again, and l>c divorced no more.”—Pigh. 
Aunal. ii. 99; Pint, in Vit. Caton.; Cic. do Beueet. 23; 
Bpectstor, vol. vii. No. 537. 
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I enga^. But I considered, too, that this was a 
1 deprivation which 1 suffered in common with your- 

I eelf and some others; and, whilst I was endea¬ 
vouring to reconcile my mind to a patient endurance 
of those ills, there was one to whose tender offices 
I could have recourse, and in the sweetness of 
whose conversation I could discharge all the cares 
and anxiety of my heart. But this last fatal stab 
to my peace has tom open those wounds which 
! seemed in some measure to have been tolerably 
healed: for 1 can now no longer lose my private 
sorrows in the prosperity of the commonwealth, ns 
I was wont to dispel the uneasiness 1 suffered upon 
the public account, in the happiness I received at 
home. Accordingly, I have equally banished 
i myself from my house'' and from the public,—as 
I finding no relief in either from the calamities 1 
I lament in both. It is this, therefore, that heightens 
! my desire of seeing you here; as nothing can afford 
I me a more effectual consolation tlian the renewal 
of our friendly intercourse ; a happiness which I 
j hope, and am informed indeed, that I shall shortly 
enjoy. Among the many reasons I have for im¬ 
patiently wishing your arrival, one is, that we may 
previously concert together our scheme of conduct 
in the present conjuncture,—which, however, must 
now be entirely accommodated to another’s will. 
This person*', it is true, is a man of great abilities 
and generosity, and one, if 1 mistake not, who is 
by no means my enemy,—as I am sure he is 
extremely your friend. Nevertheless, it reejuires 
much consideration, I do not say in what manner 
we shall act with respect to public affairs, but by 
what methods we may best obtain his permission 
to retire from them. Farewell. 


LETTER V. 

To Lucius Lucceins”. 

All the letters I have received from you upon 
the subject of my late ndsfortune, were extremely 
A u 7(«t Sf’ceptablc to me, as instances of the 
highest affection and good sense. But 
the great advantage I have derived from them, 
principally results from that animating contempt 
1 with which you look down upon human affairs, and 
i that exemplary fortitude which arms you against 
! all the various assaults of fortune. I esteem it 
I the most glorious privilege of philosophy, to be 
’ thus superior to external accidents, and to depend 
' for happiness on ourselves alone : a sentiment 
i which, although it was too deeply planted in my 
' heart to be totally eradicated, has been somewhat 
' weakened, I confess, by the violence of those 
1 repeated storms to w'hich I have been lately e.\- 
! posed. But you have endeavoured, and with great 
I success indeed, to restore it to all its usual strengtlj 
‘ and vigour. I cannot, therefore, either too often 
j or too strongly assure you, that nothing could give 
j me a higher satisfaction than your letter. But, 

1 powerful as the various arguments of consolation 
I are which you have collected for my use, and ele¬ 
gantly as you have enforced them, 1 must ncknow- 

' Cicero, upon the denth of liin iluiiKlitcr, retired from 
hla own house, to one hcl<iUKiuK to Attiens, near Rome: 
from which, perhaps, this letter was written, 
d C®8ar. * 

e The same to whom the,20th letter of the flrst book is 
! written. See an account of him in rem. » on that epistle. 


ledge, tliat nothing proved more effectual than that i 
firmness of mind which I remarked in your letters, 
and which I should esteem as the utmost reproach 
not to imitate. But, if I imitate, I must neces¬ 
sarily excel my guide and instructor in this lesson 
of fortitude ; for I am altogether unsupported by 
the same hopes which 1 find you entertain, that 
public affairs will improve. ’Those illustrations, 
indeed, which you draw from the gladiatorial 
combats*, togetlier with the whole tendency of 
your reasoning in general, all concur in forbidding 
me to despair of the commonwealth. It would be 
nothing extraordinary, therefore, if you should be 1 
more composed than myself whilst you are in pos- ; 
session of these pleasing hopes ; the only wonder i 
is, how you can pos.sihly entertain any. For, say, ! 
niy friend, what is there of our constitution that is 
not utterly subverted ? Look round the repul)lic ' 
and tell me (you who so well understand the 
nature of our government), what part of it remains ' 
unbroken or unimpaired ? Most uti(|uestionably 
there is not one; as 1 would jirovc in tlctail, if I 
imagined my own discernment was superior to 
yours, or were capable (notwithstanding all your 
])OwerfuI admonitions and precepts) to dwell upon ■ 
so melancholy a subject without being extremely ' 
affected. But I will bear my domestic misfortunes 
in the manner you assure me that I ought; and, 
as to those of the puhlie, I shall support them I 
perhaps with greater equanimity tlian even my j 
friend. For (to repeat it again) you are not, it 
seems, without some sort of hopes ; whereas, for 
myself, I have absolutely none; and shall, there¬ 
fore, in pursuance of your advice, preserve my 
spirits even in the midst of desjrair. The pleasing 
recollection of those actions you rccal to my remetn- ■ 
hrance, and whicli, indeeil, 1 performed chiefly by i 
your encouragement and recommendation, will | 
greatly contribute to this end. To say the truth, I 
i liave done everything for the service of my coun¬ 
try that I ought, and more than could have been 
expected from tlie courage and counsels of any . 
man. You will pardon me, ] hope, for speaking 
in this advantageous manner of my own conduct, 
but, as you advise me to alleviate my present nnea- j 
siness by a retrospect of my past actions, I will 
confess, that, in tlius commemorating them, I find 
great consolation. 

1 shall punctually observe your admonitions, by 
calling off my mind as much as possible from every¬ 
thing that may disturb its peace, and fixing it on 
those speculations which are at once an ornament 
to prosperity, and the support of adversity. For 
this purpose, I shall endeavour to spend as much 
of my time with you as our health and years will 
mutually permit; and, if we cannot meet so often 
as I am sure we both wish, we shall always at least | 
seem present to each other by a sympathy of hearts, | 
and a union in the same philosophical contempla- I 
tions. Farewell. ! 

f Manutius supposes, with great proiiability, that Liic- j 
ceiiis, in the letter to wliieh this is an answer, had ciuleu- 
voiirert to persuade (Jiecro not to despair of better times, 
by reminding him of what sometimes happened at the 1 
gladiatorial shows, where it was not unusual to see a 
combatant tliat seemed almost entirely vamiuished, un¬ 
expectedly recover bis ground, and gain the day from bis j 
antagonist. | 
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LETTER VI. 

I,ucceius to Cicero, 

I SHALL rejoice to hear that you are well. As 
to my own health, it is much as usual; or rather, 
A u 708 ^ somewhat worse. 

I have frequently called at your door, 
and am much surprised to find that you liave not 
been in Rome since Cmsarleft it. What is it that 
so strongly draws you from hence ? If any of your 
usual engagements of the literary kind renders you 
thus enamoured of solitude, I am so far from con- 
demuing your retirement, that I think of it with 
pleasure. There is no sort of life, indeed, that can 
be more agreeable, not only in times so disturbed 
as the present, liut ev^n in those of the most de¬ 
sirable calm and serenity ; especially to a mind 
like yours, which may have occasion for repose 
from its public labours, and which is always capa¬ 
ble; of producing something that will aflbi'd both 
pleasure to Others and honour to yourself. Hut 
if you have withdrawn from the world, in order 
to give a free vent to those tears which you 
so immoderately indulged when you were here, I 
shall lament indeed your grief; but (if you will 
allow me to speak the truth) I never cun excuse 
it. For tell me, my fripnd, is it pos.sihle that a 
man of your uncommon discernment should not 
perceive what is obvious to all mankind ?' Is it 
possible you can be ignorant that your j)crpetuat 
complaints can profit nothing, ami only serve to 
increase those disquietudes which your good sense 
rec|uires you to subdue ? liut, if arguments cannot 
prevail, entreaties perhaps may. Let me conjure 
you, then, by all the regard you bear me, to dispel 
this gloom that hangs upon your heart; to return 
to that society and to tiiose occupations which were 
either common to us both or peculiar to yourself. 
But though I would fain dissuade you from con- 
cinuiug your present way of life, yet 1 wouhl by 
no means suffer my zeal to be troublesome. In 
the difficulty, therefore, of steering between these 
two inclinations, I will only add my reipiest that 
you would either comply with my advice, or c.xcuse 
me for offering it. Farewell. 


same habitudes and studies, a long intercourse of 
friendship,—in short, is there any sort of bond, 
any single circumstance of connexion wanting to 
unite us together I Why then are we such stran¬ 
gers to one another? For my own part, 1 know 
not; but this I know, that we have hitherto seldom 
met, 1 do not say in Rome, where the fonim usu¬ 
ally brings everybody together^, but when we were 
near neighbours at Tusculura and Fnteoli. 

I know not by what ill fate .it has hajipened that, 
at an age when 1 might expect to flourish in the 
greatest credit and dignity, I should find myself in 
so wretched a situation as to be ashamed that 1 
am still in being. Despoiled, indeed, of every 
honour and every comfort that adorned my public 
life, or solaced my private, what is it that can now 
afford me any refuge ? My books, I imagine you 
will tell me; and to these indeed I very assidu¬ 
ously apply. For, to what else can 1 possibly have 
recourse ? Yet even these seem to exclude me 
from that peaceful port which I fain would reach, 
and reproach me, as it were, fur prolonging that 
life which only increases my sorrows with my years. 
Can you wonder then that 1 absent myself from 
Rome, where there is nothing under my own roof 
to alfurd me any satisfaction, and where I abhor 
both public men and public measures, both the 
forum and the senate ? For this reason it is, tlmt 
1 wear away my days in a total application to 
literary pursuits ; not, indeed, as entertaining so 
vain a hope, that I may find in them a complete 
cure for my misfortunes, h;it in order to obtain, at 
least, some little respite from their bitter remem¬ 
brance. 

If those dangers with which we were daily me¬ 
naced, had not formerly prevented both you and 
myself from reflecting with that coolness we ought, 
we should never have, been thus separated. Had 
that proved to have been the case, we should both 
of us have spared ourselves much uneasiness : as I 
should not have indulged so many groundless fears 
for your health, nor you for the consequences ot 
my grief. Ijct us repair then this unlucky mistake 
as well as we may : and as nothing cun be more 
suitable to both of us than the company of each 
other, I purpose to be with you in a few days. 
Farewell. 


i 


LETTER Vll. 
I'o Lucius JjUeceins. 


LETTER VIII. 


Everv part of your last letter glowed with that 
warmth of frieudsliij), which, (hough it was by no 
means new to me, I could not but observe 
I *" ' with peculiar satisfaction; I would say 

: plensttre, if that were not a word to which I have 
1 now for ever bidden adieu. Not merely, however, 
i for the cause you suspect, and for which, under 
j the gentlest and most atfectionate terras, you, in 
I fact, very severely reproach me; but because all 
I that ought in reason to assuage the anguish of so 
deep a wound is absolutely no more. For whither 
shall 1 fly for consolation.» Is it to the bosom of 
my friends ? liut tell me (for we have generally 
shared the same common amities together), how 
few of that number are remaining ? how few that 
have not perished by the sword, or that are not 
become strangely insensible ? You will say, per¬ 
haps, that I might seek my relief in your society ; 
and there, indeed, I would willingly seek it. The 


To Marcus Marcellus. 

Notwitbstanbing that I have nothing new to 
communicate to you, and am in expectation of a 
A. u 7(«i *®*^*^**'' y®“ shortly, or rather, 

indeed, of seeing you in jterson; yet I 
would not suffer Theophilus to go away without 
sending you a line or two by his hands. Let me 
entreat you then.to return amongst us*' as soon as 
Iiossible; and, be assured, you are impatiently 
expected, not only by myself and the rest of yqur 
friends, but by all Rome in general. I am sorae- 

K The forum was a place of gonorol resort for the whole 
city. It was hero tliat the lawyers pleaded their causes, 
that the pr>ets recited their works, and that funeral ora¬ 
tions were spoken in honour of the dead. It wiis here, in 
sliort, cverythinB was going forward tliat could engage I 
the aetive, or amuse the idle.—^Hor. lib. I. sat. iv, 74, sat. > 
vt 42. I 

•> Bee letter 19, hook ix. p. SOO. ’ 
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times, however, inclined to fear, that you will not 
be extremely forward tq hasten youj- journey: and, 
indeed, if yhft were possessed of no other sense 
but that of‘ seeing, I couM easily excuse you if 
there are some persons whom you-would choose 
to avoid. But as the difference is very inconsider¬ 
able between hearing and being a spectator of what 
one disapproves ; and'as I am persuaded it is of 
great consequence, both in respect to your private 
affairs as well as upon every other consideration, 
that you should expedite your return, I thought it 
incumbent upon me to tell you so. .And now, 
having acquainted you with my sentiments, the 
rest must be left to your own determination ; but 
I Should be glad to know, however, when we may 
expect you. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Tiro. , 

Belirve me, my dear Tiro, I am greatly anxious 
for your health ; however, if you persevere in the 
A V 708. cautious regimen which you have 

hitherto observed, you will soon, 1 trust, 
be well. As to my Hbrary, i beg you would put 
the books in order, and take u catalogue of them, 
when your physician shall give you his consent, 
for it is by his directions you must now be 
governed. With respect to the gardener, I leave 
you to adjust matters as you shall judge proper. 

I think yon might come to Rome on the first of 
next month, in order to see the gladiatorial com¬ 
bats, and return the following day, but let this be 
entirely as is most agreeable to your own inclina¬ 
tions. In the mean time, if you have any affection . 
for me, take care of your health. Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

Sernius Sulpicius to Cicero. 

The news I am going to acquaint you with, will, 
A II 708 ^ sure, )irove extremely unwelcome ; 

■ ■' ■ yet, as you cannot but in some measure be 
prepared for it, by being sensible that every man’s 
life is subject to casualties, as well as to the gene¬ 
ral laws of nature, I thought proper to send you a 
circumstantial accouutof the unhappy accident that 
has lately happened. 

! arrived at Piroeeus, from Epidanrus', on the 
23d instant; where 1 continued all that day merely 
to enjoy the company of my colleague, Marcellus J. 
The next day I took my leave of him, with an 
intention of going from Athens into Bceotia in 
order to finish the remainder of my circuit *, and I 
left him in the resolution, as he told roe, of sailing 
to Italy by the way of Malea “. The day following, 
as I was preparing to set out from Athens, his 

• A city In the Peloponnesus, now called Pigrada, situ¬ 
ated upon the bay of Kngia. 

J It has already been noted, that Maroellns and Sulpiclus 
wore eolleaguos In the consular office, A. U. 702. 

h A district of Greece, under the jurisdiction of Sulpi- 
oius, governor of that province. 

1 The Roman governors were obliged to visit the principal 
cities of Rieir province, in order to administer Justice and 
settle other affairs relating to tbolr function. 

w A promontory in the sputh.eaBt point of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, now called cape Malit. 


friend Posthnmins came to me about four in the 
morning, and informed me Marcellus had been 
stabbed the night before by Magius Cilo, whilst 
they were sitting together after supper" ; that he 
had received two wounds from a dagger, one of 
which was in his breast, and the other under his 
ear, but that neither of them, he hoped, was mor¬ 
tal. He added, that Magius, after having com¬ 
mitted this barbarous action, immediately killed 
himself, and that Marcellus had despatched him in 
order to give me tills account, and likewise to desire 
'tliat 1 would direct my physicians" to attend him. 
This I instantly did, and followed them myself as 
soon as it was liglit. But when 1 had almost 
reached Pirseeus 1 met a servant of Acidanns, with 
a note to acquaint me that our friend expired a 
little before day-break. Tims did the iiotile Mar- 
eellus unworthily fall by the hand of a villanous 
assassin ; and he wliose life his very enemies had 
spared in reverence to his illustrious virtues, met 
with an executioner at last in his own friend ! 
However, 1 proceeded to his pavilion, where I 
found only two of his freedmen and a few slaves, 
the rest I was told having lied in apprehension of 
the consequences in whieli tliey might be involved 
by tliis murder of tlieir master’’. I was obliged to 
place the body of Marcellus in the same sedan that 
brought me, and to make my chairmen carry it 
into Athens, where 1 paid him all the funeral 
honours that city could supply, which indeed were 
nut inconsiderable. But J could not prevail with 
the Athenians to suffer him to be buried within 
their walls, a privilege tiiey assured me wliich their 
religions ordin,anees would by no means admit. 
They granted me, ■'however, wliat was the next 
honour, and which they had never permitted to 
any stranger before; tliey allowed me to deposit 
liijiAshes in any of the Gymnasia 1 should think 
proper. Accordingly, 1 fixed upon a spot belonging 
to the Academy i, one of the noblest, colleges in the 
wliolc world In this place 1 caused a funeral pile 
to be erected, and afterwards persuaded the Athen¬ 
ians to raise a marble monument to his memory, 
at the public expense. Tims have 1 paid to my 
relation and colleague, both during his life and after 
his death, every friendly office he had a right to 
expect from me. Farewell. 

Athiins, May 31. 

» Tlic reason wliich in jiiccd Cilo to murder his friend la 
not certainly known. It was suspected by some at Rome 
tliat it was at the secret instiKntinn of Ciesar; but tlie cir¬ 
cumstance of Cilo immediately afterwards killing himself, 
renders that suspicion altogether improbable, and seems 
to determiiio tlio motive to some personal and perhaps 
sudden rUsentmcnt.—Ad Att. xiii. 10. 

o The ancient physicians practised surgery as-well as 
medicine. 

p Manutius remarks, that, by the Roman law, where a 
mtfn ■was murdered in his own house, his slaves were 
punishable with death.—Tacit. Annal. xiv. 42. 

a *■ This celebrated place took Its name from one Aca- 
demns, an ancient hero, who possessed it in the time of 
the Tyndoride. But, famous as it was, it was purchased 
afterwards for about 1001., and dedicated to the public for 
the oonvonlence of walks and exercises for the citixens of 
Athens, and was gradually improved by the rich, who bad 
received benefit or pleasure from It, with plantations of 
groves, stately porticos, and commodious apartments, for 
the pr^essors of the Academic school.”—Middleton’s Life 
of Cicero, p. 382, note 
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LETTER XI. 

To Tiro. 

I IMPATIENTLY ezpect a letter from you, upon 
aifaire of many and varioue kinds ; but it is with 
A 708. greater impatience, however, that I 

■ ^ , expect yourself. In the mean time, endea¬ 

vour to gain Demetrius over to my interest, and to 
obtain whatever other advantage you shall be able. 
1 knowyour care is not wanting to recover the money 
which is owing to me from Autidius ; but 1 beg you 
would be as expeditious in that matter as possible. 
If it is upon that account you delay your return, 
I admit it to be a good reason ; if not, fly hither, I 
charge you, with the utmost speed. To repeat 
it once more, I expect a letter from you witli great 
impatience. Farewell. 

... — 

LETTER XII. 

Vatinius’ to Cicero,' 

Ip you have not renounced your usual custom of 
defending the cause of your friends, an old client of 
„ yours desires to engage you as bis advo- 

■' ■' ■ cate ; and, us you formerly protected him 
I in his humiliation “, 1 dare say you will not now 
i abandon him in his glory. Whose aid, indeed, can 
! 1 so jMoperly invoke upon the occasion of my 

victories, as that generous friend’s who first taught 
me how to vanqtihh' ? Can I doubt, that he who 
had the courage to withstand a combination of the 
I most powerful men in Rome, who had conspired 
! my ruin, will not be able to beat down the envious 
and malignant efforts of a little contemptible party 
that may endeavour to oppose my honours ? If T 
still, then, retain the share I once enjoyed of your 
friendship, take me, I entreat you, wholly under 
your protection, as one wliosc dignities it is incuril- 
bent upon you both to support and advance. You 
are sensible that I have many enemies, whose 
malevolence I have in no sort deserved ; but what 
I avails innocence against so unaccountable a fate i 
' If these, therefore, should any of them attempt to 
! obstruct the honours I am soliciting, 1 conjure you 
I to exert your generous oflices, as usual, in defence 
i of your absent friend. In the mean time, you will 
I find, at the bottom of this letter, a copy of the 
{ despatches I send by this express to the senate, 

I concerning the success of my arms. 

Being informed that the slave whom you employ 
as your reader had eloited from you into the country 
1 of the Vardtei”, 1 have caused diligent search to be 
made after him, although I did not receive your 

^ I have already hod occasion to give an account M the 
character of Vatinius, in rem. », p. 366. He was at this 
time, by the npiMintmcnt of Ca-sar, governor of Illyricum, 
which compreiiended part of Austria, Hungary, ficiavonia, 

I Bosnia, and Dalmatia. He was sent thither with a con¬ 
siderable army, to reduce the people of that province to 
obedience; and having obtained some, success, he wrote 
the present letter to Cicero, in order to engage him to sup¬ 
port his pretensions to the honour of a public thanksgiving. 
—Pigb. Annal. ii. 464. 

> When Cicero, much to his dishonour, defended Vatl- 
nlus against the impeachment of Ucinlus Calvus. See 
letter 17, book li. p. 373. 

* Alluding to his having, by the assistance of Cicero's 
eloquence, vanquished his adversaries in the prosecution 
mentioned in the preceding note. 

V A people contiguous to Dalmatia. 


«3I 


commands for that purpose. I ^ubt not of reco* 
vering him, unless m shonld take refuge in Dalma¬ 
tia’ ; and even in that case, I do npt entirely 
despair. Farewell, and pontinne to lovq me. 

From the camp at NaibnaW, July the Utli. 

— « - 

LETTER lllL 

To Tiro. 

Yon are not mistaken in supposing me desirous 
of your company; but, indeed, I am extremely 
apprehensive of your venturing upon so 
A. u. 718. g journey. The abstihenoe you have 
been obliged to observe, the evacuations you bare 
undergone, together with the violence of your disi 
temper itself, have too.much impaired your strength 
for so great a fatigne; and any negligence after 
disorders so severe as yours, is generally attended 
with consequences of the most dangerous kind. 
Y ou cannot reach Cuma in less than two days, and 
it will cost you five more to complete your expedi¬ 
tion. But I purpose to be with you at Formim 
towards the end of this month ; and, 1 hope, my 
dear Tiro, it will not be your fault if I should not 
have the satisfaction of finding you perfectly 
recovered. 

My studies languish for want of your assistance ; 
however, the letter you sent by Acastns has some¬ 
what enlivened thetii. I’pmpeius is now here, and 
presses me much to read to him some of my com¬ 
positions : hut 1 jocosely, though at the same time 
truly, assure him, that all my muses are silent in 
your absence. I hope, therefore, you will prepare 
to attend them with your usual good offices. You 
may depend upon mine in the article, and at the 
time I promised ; for as I taught you the etymology 
of the vrord^des, be assured I shall act up to its 
full import. Take care, I charge you, to re-esta¬ 
blish your health ; mine is perfectly well. Adieu. 


LETTER XIV. 

To Varro. 

To importune the execution of a promiae, is a 
sort of ill-manners, of which the populace them- 
„ selves, unless they are particularly insti- 
A. D. /OS. ggfgj purpose, are seldom guilty*. 

I cannot, however, forbear, .1 will not say to 
demand, but to remind you of a favour, which you 
long since gave me reason to expect. To this end, 
1 have sent you four admonitorsi; but admonitors, 
perhaps, whom you will not look upon as extremely 
modest. They are certain philosophers, whom I 
have chosen from among the disciples of the later 
Academy'; and confidence, you know, is the cha- 

’ Dalmatia ma/ie part of the province of Illyricum, but 
It was not, at this time, entirely subdued to the Roman 
government. . 

« In liibumia, now called Croatia, and which formed 
part of Tatintus’s government. 

s This alludes to those promises of public shows, which 
were frequently made to the people by the magistrates, and 
others who affected popularity; some particular Instance! 
of which have been oocooionaUy produced in the oourtc of 
the preceding remarks, 

7 These were dialogues entitled " Aeademica," wUeb 
appearfrom hence to have originally consisted of four hooks, 
though there is only part of one now remaining. 

» The followers of the Academic philosophy were dlvidsd 
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racteristic of this sect*. 1 am apprehensive, 
therefore, that you may consider them as so many 
importunate duns, when my meaning only is, that 
they should present themselves before you ns 
modest petitioners. But to drop my metaphor, I 
have long denied myselfthe satisfaction of address¬ 
ing to you some of my works, in expectation of 
receiving a compliment of the same kind-from 
yourself. I waited, tiierefore, in order to make 
you a return, us nearly as possible, of the same 
nature. But, as I am willing to impute your 
delaying this favour to the desire of rendering it so 
much the more perfect, I could no longer refrain 
from telling the world, in the best manner I was 
able, that we are united both in our affections and 
in our studies. With this view, I have drawn up a 
dialogue which I suppose to have passed between 
you and myself, in conjunction with Atticus, and 
have laid the scene in your Cuman villa. The part 
I have assigned to you, is to defend (what, if 1 
mistake not, you approve) the sentiments of Anti- 
ochus ; as I have chosen myself to maintain the 
principles of Philo"-'. You will wonder to find, 
perhaps, in the perusal of this piece, that I have 
represented a conversation, which, in truth, we 
never had ; but you must remember the i)rivilege 
which dialogue writers have always assumed. 

And now, my dear 'Varro, let me hope that we 
shall hereafter enjoy together many of these philo¬ 
sophical conversations. If we have too long iieg- j 
lected them, the public occupations in which we 
were engaged must be our apology ; but the time 
is now arrived when we have no such excuse to 
plead. May we, then, exercise these speculations 
together, under a fixed and peaceable government, 
at least, if not under one of the most eligible kind 1 
Though, indeed, if that were to prove the case, far 
other employments would eng.-ige our honourable 
labours. But, as affairs are at pre.scnt situated, 
what is there else that can render life desirable ? 
For my own part, it is with difficulty J endure it, 
even with all the advantages of their powerful 
assistance ; but, without them, it would he utterly 
insupportable. But we shall talk farther and 
frequently upon this subject when we meet; in 
the mean time, I give yon joy of the new habi¬ 
tation you have purchased, and highly approve of 
your removal. Farewell. 

Into two 8e<!tH, called the OW and tlie Xew. Tlic founder 
of the former was Mato; of tlie latter, AruCHiluH. Tlu' 
principal dispute between tlicm. seems to liave reluted to 
the degree of evidence upon wliieh human knowledge is 
founded ; the earlier Academies maint;nning tliat some 
propositions wore certain ; the luttt^r. that nunc were more 
than probable.—^Vide Aeadom. i. pafsim. 

* Alluding to tiieir practice of questioning all opinions, 
tmd assenting to none. 

i’ A pliiloHf>pher at Athens, whose lectures Varro had 
formerly attended, 11c maintained the doctrines of the 
Olil Academy.—Cic. Academ. 1. 3 . 

' A tireek piiilosopher, who professed the secptienl prin¬ 
ciples of the Xew Academy. Antioeiius, mentioned in the 
preceding note, had been bred up under liini, tliougii he 
afterwards bet^amc a convert to the opposite sect. Cicero 
took the sts^ptieal yiart in this dialogue, not us being agree¬ 
able to his own sentiments, but in order to pay Varro the 
greater compliment of maintaining the more rational opi¬ 
nion.—Academ. uif iup.j Ad Att. xiii. 19. 


LETTER XV. 

To Tiro. 

Why should you not direct your letters to me 
with the familiar superscription which one friend 
generally uses to anotherHowever, if 
A. u. 7 . unwilling to hazard the envy 

which this privilege may draw upon you, be it as 
you think proper; tliough, for my own part, it is a 
maxim which I have generally pursued with respect 
to myself, to treat envy with the utmost disregard. 

1 rejoice that you fouml so much benefit by 
your sudorific; and should tlie air of Tusculum 
be attended with the same happy effect, how 
infinitely will it increase my fondness for that 
favourite scene! If you love me, then, (and if 
you do not, you are undoubtedly the moat suc¬ 
cessful of all dissemblers) consecrate your whole 
time to the care of your health ; which, hitherto, 
indeed, your assiduous attendance upon my.self 
has but too much jirevented. You well know tlie 
rules wliich it is necessary you should observe for 
this purjiose, and I need not tell you tliat your 
diet should be light, and your exercises moderate ; 
that you should keeji your body open, and your 
mind amused. Be it your care, in short, to return to | 
me perfectly recovered, and I shall ever afterwards 
not only love you, but Tusculum so much the more 
ardently. 

1 wish you could prevail with your neighbour to 
take my garden, as it will lie the most effectual 
means of vexing that rascal llelieo. This fellow, 
altliongli he paid a thousand sesterces'* for the rent ‘ 
of a piece of cold, barren ground, that had not so ' 
much as a wall or a shed upon it, or was .sup- j 
jilicd with a single drop of water, has yet tlie 
as.'Urancx* to laugh at the ]irioc I require for mine, 
iiolwitlistunding all the money 1 have laid out 
upon improvements. Hut let it be your business 
to spirit the man into onr terms, as it shall be 
mine to make the same artful atiuek ujiyn fXIio. 

Let me know wliat you have done with respect 
to the fountain ; tbougb, jiossibly, this wet season 
may now have over-supjilied it with water. If the 
weather should prove fair, I will send the dial, 
together with tlie hooks you desire. But how 
liappened it that you took none witli you ? Was 
it that you W'erc employed in some jioetieal com¬ 
position upon tlie model of your admired Sophocles 
If so, 1 hope you wjll soon oblige the world with 
your performance. 

Ligurius, Ciesar’s great favourite, is dead. He 
was a very worthy man, and much my friend. Let 
me know when 1 may expect you ; in the mean 
time be careful of your health. Farewell. i 


LETTER XVI. 

To Quintus Valerius Orca^. 

I HAVE the strongest attachment to the citizens 
of Volatcrrse^, as a body of men, who, having 
A u 708 great obligations from me, have 

abundantly returned them. Their good 
oflSces, indeed, have never been wanting in any 

a About 8?. of our money. 

e lie was prwtor in the year of Rome 897, and at the 
expiration of his office obtained the government of Africa. 
Upon the breaking out of tlie civil war, he took possession 
of Sardinia in the name of Ca>sar, by whom he was at this 
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season of my life, whether of adversity or pros* 
perity. Jiiit were 1 entirely void ofMl personal 
connexions with this community, I should, never¬ 
theless, merely from my great affection towards 
yourself, and in return to that which I am sensible 
you equally bear for me, most earnestly recom¬ 
mend them to your protection ; especially as they 
have, in some sort, a more than common claim to 
your justice. For, in the first ])lBee, the gods 
themselves seem to have interposed in their behalf, 
when they so wonderfully escaped from the perse¬ 
cutions of Sylliis': and, in the ne.xt, the whole body 
of the Roman peojile expri^ssed the warmest concern 
for their interest, when 1 stood forth as their advo¬ 
cate in my consulshiji. For, when the tribunes 
were endeavouring to carry a most iniquitou.s law 
for the di.stribution of the lands belonging to this 
city, 1 found it extremely easy to persuade the 
republic to favour the rights of a community which 
fortune hud so remarkably protected. And as Cn-sar, 
in the Agrarian law, which he procured during his 
first consulate'', showed his approbation of the ser¬ 
vices 1 hail thus performed for them, by expressly 
exempting their lands from all future iiiqiositions, 
I cannot suppose that he, who is perpetually dis¬ 
playing new instances of bis generosity, slionid 
intend to resume those wbieb bis former bounty 
has bestowed. As you have followed, then, bis 
party anil bis power with so mueb honour to your¬ 
self, it slioiild seem agreeable to your usual' jiru- 
denee, to follow him likewise in Ibis iiistanee of ins 
genero.sity, or certainly, at least, to leave this matter 
entirely to his own cleeisitm. One thing 1 am sure 
you can by no means doubt; and that is, wlietber 
you should wish to fix so worlby and so illustrious 
a corporation in your interest, who are dislin- 
guislied for their inviolable adberenee to their 
friends. Tlius far 1 have endeavoured to jiersnade 
you to take tbe.se jieople under your ))roteetion, 
for your own sake ; but, that you may not. iniagine 
I have no other plea to urge in their favour, 1 will 
now request it also for mine. I'ou cannot, in erntb, 
confer upon me a more aeeeptable service, than by 
proving yourself the friend and guardian of their 
interests. 1 recommend, therefore, to your justice 
and biinianity the possessions of a city which have 
been bitlierto ])reserved by the peculiar i>rovidenee 
of tlie god.s, as well as by the particular favour of 
the most distinguished personages in the whole 
Roman commonwealth. If if were in iny jiower 
as effectually to serve those who place themselves 
under my patronage as it once was, there is no 
good office I would not exert, there is no oppo¬ 
sition 1 would not encounter, iii order to assist the 
Volaterranians. But 1 flatter myself I have still 
the same interest with you, that'l formerly enjoyed 
with the world in general. Let me entreat yon, 
then, by all tlie powerful ties of our friendshij), to 
give these citizens reason to look upon it as a 
time appoiiiteil one of tlie commissioners for dividing those 
estates with whlcli he proposed. u)ion Ids return from 
Sjiain. to rew'ard the valour and fidelity of Ida soldiers— 
Pigli. li. .‘184. 

f A city ill Tuscany. ^ 

g Tlioy held out a siege of two years against the troops 
of Sjlla, who in vain endeavoureil to conqiel them to 
snhndt to his edict for the (ainfiscation of their landa— 
Qiiartier. 

•> The law alluded to seems to have been a branch of that 
proposed by ItuUiis. an account of which has been given in 
these remarks. See e, p. 307. 


providential circnmstance, that the person who is 
appointed to execute this commission, happens to 
he one with whom their constant patron has the 
greatest influence. Farewell. 


LETTER XVn. 

To Lepta, 

I AM glad that Macula has acted agreeably to 
the good offices I have a right to expect from him, 
A. II. Jolt hie the use of his house. I 

always thought the man’s Falernian' was 
well enough for road-wine, and only doubted whe¬ 
ther he had suflfieieiit room to receive my retinue : 
be.sides, there is something in the situation of his 

villa that does not displease me_However, 1 do 

not give up my design upon Petrinumi. But it has 
too many charms to be used only as an occasional 
lodging ; its hcantics deserve a much longer stay. 

Balhus is confined with a very severe fit of the 
gout, and does not admit any visitors; so that 1 
have not been able to sec him since you left Rome. 
However, 1 hav« talked with Oppius concerning 
your request to be appointed one of the managers 
of (.'msnr’s games'*. But, in my opinion, it would 
he most advisable not to undertake this trouble; 
as you will by no means find it subservient to the 
point you have in view : for C.iesur is surrounded 
with such a multitude of pretenders to his friend¬ 
ship, that he is more likely to lessen, than increase, 
the number; especially where a man has no higher 
service to reconimeiiil him, than what arises from 
. Ill tie offices of this kind ; a circumstance, too, 
j which Chesar, possibly, may never he acquainted 
i witii. But if he should, he would look upon him- 
I self rather as having conferred, than received, a 
i favour. Nevertheless, I will try if this affair can 
I be niaiiaged in such a manner as to give you any 
I reasonable hojicthat it will answer your purjiose ; 
I otherwise, 1 think, you should be so far from de- 
1 siring (lie employment, that you ought by all means 
I to avoid it. 

1 believe 1 shall stay some time at Astnra*, as 
I purpose to wait there the arrival of Ceesar"'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To Quintus Valerius Orea". 

I AM not displeased to find that the world is 
apjirised of the friendship whieh subsists between 
^ ns. But it is not, you may well imagine, 

from any vain ostentation of this kind, 
that I interrupt you in the honourable discharge of 
! that troublesome and important commission which 

i ThiM wiiB a favourite wine among the Knmana, which 
took ifiK uani(> from Falomu^, a littlo hill in Camponiat 
whore the grape wum produced. 

J A town 111 Campania, where I^pta had a villa. 

^ ThcHo were games which Ceesar propobod to exhibit in 
the Hcveral qunrterb of Uome, upon hU return from fripaJn, 
in honour of hi» victory over the Honb of Pompoy.—Suet, in 
Vit. Jul. Ofcs. 

1 A town in tlie Campagna di i^ma, Bituated near the 
Bca-eoaHt, l»otwcen Civita Vccohia and Monte Circello, 
where Cicero had a villa. It wns about two yearn after the 
date of this letter, that Cicero was murdered near tills vUla 
by the order of Antony. 

^ From Hpain. 

** Bee rem. on letter 16 of this book. 
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Cceiar ha% entrusted to your care. On the con¬ 
trary, notwithstanding that the share 1 enjoy in 
your affection is so generally known as to occa¬ 
sion many applications to me, yet I would not be 
tempted, by any popular motives, to break in upon 
you in the execution of your office. However, I 
could not refuse the solicitations of Curtius, as he 
is one with whom I have been intimately connected 
from his earliest youth, I took a very consi¬ 
derable part in the misfortunes he suffered from 
the unjust persecution of Sylla ; and when it 
seemed agreeable to the general sense of the people 
that my friend, together with the rest of those who 
in conjunction with himself had been deprived 
both of their fortunes and their country, should 
be restored at least to the latter, 1 assisted him 
for that purpose to the utmost of my power. 
Upon his return, he invested all that remained to 
him from this general wreck of his substance, in 
the purchase of an estate at Volaterrse ; of which, 
if he should be dispossessed, I know not how he 
will support the senatorial rank to which Caesar 
has lately advanced him. It wouid be an extreme 
hardship indeed if he should sink in wealth as be 
rises in honours; and it seems altogether incon¬ 
sistent, that he should lose his estate in conse. 
quence of Csesar’s general order for the distribution 
of these lands in question ; at the same time, that, 
by his particular favour, he has gained a seat in the 
senate. But I will not allege all that 1 well might, 
for the equity of my friend’s cause, lest, by enlarg¬ 
ing on the justice, I should seem to derogate from 
the favour of your compliance with my request. 
1 most earnestly conjure you, then, to consider 
this affair of Curtius as my own ; to protect his 
interest as you would mine in the same circum¬ 
stances ; and to be assured, that whatever services 
you shall thus confer upon my friend, 1 shall 
esteem as a personal obligation to myself. Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XIX. 

I To Fabius Gallus°. 

Instances of your friendship are perpetually 
meeting me wherever I turn ; and I have lately, in 
A u 7oa particular, had occasion to experience 
them in regard to my affair with Tigellius 
I perceive by your letter, that it has occasioned 
you much concern, and I am greatly obliged by 
this proof of your affection. But let me give you 
a short history how the case stands. It was Cipius, 
I think, that formerly said, '* 1 am not atleep for 
every mant;” neither am I, my dear Callus, so 
meanly complaisant as to be the humble servant of 
every minion. The truth of it is, I am the humble 
servant of none ; and am so far from being under 
the necessity of submitting to any servile com- 

® This la tho same person to whom the 11th letter of the 
first book is addressed. 

P TtgelUus was on extravagant debauchee, who, by his 
pleasantry, his skill in music, his agreeable voice, together 
with bis other soft and fashionable qualifications, had ex¬ 
tremely ingratiated himself with Cesar. 

a Cipius was a complaisant husband, who, upon some 
oeoRStons, would affeot to nod, whilst hiagirife was awake 
and more agreeably amplnyed. But a slave coming into 
the room when he was In one of these obliging sliunbers, 

! and attempting to carry off a flagon that stood upon the 
I table, " Sirrah," says he, “ non onintbiM dormio." 


pliances in order to preserve my fflendship with 
Csesar’s favenfirites, that there is not one of them, 
except this Tigellius, who does not treat me with 
greater marks of respect than I ever received, even 
when I was thought to enjoy the highest popularity 
and power. But I think myself extremely fortunate 
in being upon ill terms with a man who is more 
corrupted than his own native air', and whose 
character is notorious, I suppose, to the whole 
world, by the poignant verses of the satiric Calvus’. 
But to let you see upon what slight grounds he has 
taken offence, I had promised, you must know, to 
plead the cause of hU grandfather Phameas, which 
I undertook, however, merely in friendship to the 
man himself. Accordingly, Phameas called upon 
me in order to tell me that the judge had fixed a 
day for his trial; which happened to he the very 
same on which 1 was obliged to attend as advocate 
for Sextius. I acquainted him, therefore, that I 
could not possibly give him my assistance at the 
time he mentioned; but that if any other had been 
appointed, I most assuredly would not have failed. 
Phameas, nevertheless, in the eonscious pride no 
doubt of having a grandson that could pipe and 
sing to some pur])osc, left me with an air that 
seemed to speak indignation. And now, having 
thus stated my case, and shown you the injustice 
of this songster's complaints, may I not properly 
say with the old proverb, “ So many Sardinians, 
so many rival rogues* 

1 beg you would send me your “ Cnto“,” which 
I am extremely desirous of reading. It is, indeed, 
some reflection upon us both that I have not yet 
enjoyed that pleasure. Farewell. 


LETTER XX. 

To Cluvius''. 

In the visit which, agreeably to our frieddship 
and that great respect with which you always treat 
A V 708 ^ from you upon your setting 

out for Oaul, we had some general dis- 

' Tigellius was a native of Sardinia, an island noted fur 
its noxious air. Sec rem. *, p. 480. 

" Fata seems to have decreed that Tigellius should not 
want a poet to deliver his character down to posterity: 
for, although the versos of Calvus are lost, those of Horatio 
remain, in which Tigellius is delineated svith all those 
inimitable strokes of ridicule which distinguish the mas¬ 
terly hand of that polite satirist.—Hor. Sat. L 2 et 3. 

* Tho literal interpretation of this proverb is, “ You 
have Sardinians to sell, each a greater rogue than the 
otherbut a shorter turn has been adopted in tho trans¬ 
lation, in ordor to bring it nearer to the conciseness of the 
proverbial styio. This proverb took its rise (as Monutius 
observes) from the great number of Sardinian slaves with 
which the markets of Italy were overstocked, upon the 
reduction of that island by Titus Sempronins Gracchus, in 
the year of Rome S13. 

v The character of Cato was, at this time, the fashion¬ 
able topic of declamation at Romo; and every man that 
pretended to genius and eloquence furnished tho public 
with an invective or panegyric upon that illustrious 
Roman, as partjior patriotism directed his pen. In this 
respect, as well as in all others, Cato's reputation seems to 
have been attended with every advantage that any man 
who b ambitious of a good name can desire; for the next 
honour to being applauded by the worthy, b to be abused 
by the worthless. 

V Ho was one of the commissioners nominated by Cwsar 
for aettling the division of the lands for the purposes men- 
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course relating to those estates in that province 
which are held of the city of Atella^; and 1 then 
expressed how much I was coticeri^ for the in¬ 
terest of that corporation. But in confidence of 
the singular afiTection you bear me, and in |ierforra- 
ance of a duty which it is incumbent upon me to 
discharge, 1 thought proper to write to you more 
fully upon this affair, as it is, indeed, of the last 
I importance to a community with which 1 have the 
I strongest connexions. I am very sensible, at the 
I same time, both of the occasion and extent of your 
commission,—and that Ciesar has not entrusted 
yon, in the execution of it, with any discretionary 
power. I limit my request, therefore, by what I 
imagine is no less within the hounds of your 
autliority, than 1 am persuaded it is not beyond I 
what you would be willing to do for my sake. In 
the first place, then, 1 entreat you to believe, what 
is truly the fact, that the whole revenues of this 
corporation arise from these lauds in question, and 
that the heavy impositions with which they are at 
present burdened, have laid them under the greatest 
difficulties. But although, in this respect, they 
may seem to be in no worse condition than matiy 
other cities in Italy ; yet, believe me, their case is 
unhappily distinguished by several calamitous cir¬ 
cumstances peculiar to themselves. I forbear, 
however, to enumerate them, lest, in lamenting the 
misiu-ies of my friends, I should be thought to 
glance at those persons whom it is by no means 
my tiesign to offend. Indeed, if I had not conceived 
strung hopes that 1 shall be altle to prevail with 
Csesar in favour of this city, there would be no 
occasion for my present very earnest application to 
yon. But as 1 am well persuaded that Ctesar will 
have regard to the dignity of tills illustrious cor¬ 
poration, to the zeal which they bear for his 
interest, and above all to the equity of their cause, 
I venture to entreat yon to leave the decision of 
this aff.iir entirely to his own determinationIf 
I could produce no precedent of your having already 
complied with a request of this nature, it is a 
request which I should nevertheless have made, 
but I have so much the stronger hopes that you 
will not refuse me in the present instance, as 1 
am informed you have granted the same favour to 
the citizens of Regiumz. It is true, you have 
some sort of connexion with that city ; btit in 
justice to your affection towards me, 1 cannot but 
hope that wliat you have yielded to your own clients 
you will not deny to mine,•especially as it is for 
these alone tliat I solicit you, notwithstanding so 
many others of my friends are in the same situation. 
I dare say I need not assure you, that it is neitlier 
upon any ambitions motives that 1 apply to you in 
their behalf, nor without having just reason to be 
their advocate. The fact is, 1 have great oliliga- 
tions to them ; and there has been no season of my 
life in wliich they have not given me signal proofs 
of their affeetion. As you are sensible, therefore, 
tliat the interest of tliis corporation, with which I 
am so strongly connected, is greatly eoncerned in 
the success of my present request, I conjure you, 
by all the. powerful ties of our mutual friendship 

tioned in rent .' on letter 16 of this book. The department 
assignod to bim was Ci.salplnc Gaul. 

■w A city in Campania, situated between Naples and 
Capua: it is now called Santo Arpino, 

X Cossar was not yet returned out of Spain, 
y Now called Regio, a maritime city in Calabria. 


and by all the sentiments of your humanity, to 
comply with these my intercessions in their behalf. 
If, after having obtained this favour, I should suc¬ 
ceed likewise (as I have reason to hope) in" my 
application to Csesar, I shall consider all the 
advantages of that success as owing entirely [to 
yourself. Nor shall I be less obliged to you 
though I should not succeed, as you will have con¬ 
tributed all in your power, at least, that I might. 
In one word, yon will by these means not only 
perform a most acceptable service to myself, but 
for ever attach to the interest both of you and your 
family a most illustrious and grateful city. Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XXI. 

To Vahiutt Gallut. 

Yod need be in no pain about your letter. So 
far from having destroyed it, as you imagine, it is 

A u 708 ** 

whenever you please. 

Your admonitions are extremely obliging, and I 
hope you will always continue them with the same 
freedom. You are apprehensive, I perceive, that 
if I sliould render this Tigellius my enemy, he may 
probably make me merrier than 1 like, and teach 
me tlie Sardinian laugh', in return to your pro¬ 
verb, let me present you with another, and advise 
you to “throw aside the pencil'.” For ourwios/cr’’ 
will be here much sooner than was exjiected ; and 
I am afraid he should send the man who ventures 
to paint Cato in such favourable colours, to join 
the hero of his panegyric in the shades below. 

Notliing, my dear Gallus, can be expressed with 
greater strength and elegance than that part of 
your letter which begins, “ The rest are fallen," 
&c. But I wliisper this applause in your ear,— 
and desire it may be a secret, even to your freed- 
mau Apella. Nobody, indeed, writes in this 
manner except ourselves. How far it is to be 
defended or not 1 may consider, perhaps, another 
time ; but tliis, at least, is indisputable, that it is 
a style entirely our own. Persevere, then, in these 

« It is Hiiiil thero was a siia-wccil freiincntly found upon 
tlie coasts nl f^ardinia, the iioisoiioiis ijuality whereof oooa- 
sioned a convulsive motion in tlic features whieli had th© 
appenriu.ee of liiuglitt'i-: and tliat hcnco tlio Sardinian 
laugh bocanie a provcrli usually applied to those who con¬ 
cealed a lic.avy heart under a gay countenance. Gallus 
seems to have cited this proverb as a caution to Ciooro 
not to bo too free In his railleries upon Tigellius; and there 
is a peoidlar pi-oprioty ill bis application of it, as TigoUius 
was a Sardinian. I must acknowledge, however, that 1 
have departed fnim the sentiments of the commentators 
in supisising that TlgeUlus is tlie person here all udedt to: 
tliey all imagine, on tho contrary, tliat it is Cfcsar. Hut 
this letter seems evidently to be upon the same subject as 
the l.btli of this book, and was. probably, an answer to one 
which Gallus liad written in return to that epistlo. 

« This proverb, Victorlus supposes, had its rise from 
tho schools of the painters, where tho young pupils, wlio 
in the absence of tlielr master were amusing themselves 
perhaps in drawing their pencils over the piece im wliii.h 
he was at work, called upon each other, when they saw 
him returning, to lay them aside. Cicero, in tho applica¬ 
tion of this proverb, alludos to the panegyrio which Gallus 
had written upon Cato* See rent, o on the 19th letter of 
this book. *' 

b Ciesar, who was at this time upon his return from 
Spain. 
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compositions, as the best and surest metliod of 
forming your eloquence. As for myself, 1 now 
employ some part even of my nights in exercises 
of the same kind. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Marcus Jiutilius 

In the consciousness of that affection I bear 
you, and from the proofs I have experienced of 
A II 7o» I scruple to ask a favour 

which a principle of gratitude obliges me 
to request. To wliat degree 1 value Publius .Sex- 
tius"', is a circumstance with whicb my own heart 
is best acquainted ; but how greatly I ought to do 
so both you and all the world are perfeclly well 
apprised. As he lias been informed by some of 
his friends that you are upon all occasions ex¬ 
tremely well disposed to oblige me, he has desired 
I would write to you in the strongest terms in 
behalf of Claius Albinius, a person of senatorian 
rank. Pxiblius Sextius married his daughter,—and 
be has a son by her, who is a youth of great merit. 

I mention these circumstances, to let you see that 
Sextius has no leas reason to be concerned for the 
interest of Albinius than I have for that of Sextius. 
Hut to come to the point. 

Marcus Labcrius purchased, under an edict of 
Csesar, the confiscated estate of I’lotius, which he 
afterwards assigned over to Albinius, in satisfaction 
of a debt. If 1 were to say that it is not for the 
credit of the government to include this estate 
among those lands which are directed to he divided, 

1 might seem to talk rather in the style of a man 
who is dictating than of one who is making a 
request. But ns Cicsar thought it necessary to 
ratify the sales and mortgages that had been made 
of those estates which were confiscated during 
Sylla’s administration, in order to render his own 
purchasers of the same kind so much the more 
secure; if these forfeited lands, which were put up 
to auclion by his particular order, should be in¬ 
cluded in the general division he is now making, 
will it not di.scourage all future bidders .’ I only 
hint this, however, for your own judicious consider¬ 
ation. In the mean time 1 most earnestly entreat 
you not to dispossess Albinius of the farms which 
Labcrius has thus conveyed to him ; and be as¬ 
sured, as nothing can be more equitable than this 
request, so 1 make it in all the warmth and sincerity 
of my heart. It will afford me, indeed, not only 
much satisfaction, but in some sort liken’ise great 
honour, if Sextius, to whose friendship I am so 
deeply indebted, should have an opportunity, 
through my means, of serving a man to whom he 
is thus nearly related. Again and again, therefore, 

1 entreat your compliance; and as there is no 
instance wherein you can more eflectually oblige 
me, so you may depend upon finding me infinitely 
sensible of the obligation. Farew'elJ. I 

V IJe was euiploycii in a cimunlssinn nf the same kind / 
i| with that of Orca luid Cliivius, to whom the l«tU and 2Uth 1 
letters of this book are aAftresBed. \ 

<• tioe rem. », p. aiy. 


LETTER XXIII. | 

I 

To Valintus. l 

1 AM by no means surprised to find that you 
are sensible of my services'. On the contrary, I 
A V 70(1 pofffictly well knew, and have upon all 
occasions declared, that no man ever, 
possessed so grateful a heart. You have, indeed, 
not only acknowledged, but abundantly returned, 
my good offices; be assured, therefore, you will 
always exjierience in me the same friendly zeal in 
every other article of your concerns. Accordingly, 
after having received your last letter, wherein you 
recommend that excellent woman your wife to my ; 
protection', 1 immediately desired our friend Sura ' 
to actpiaint her, that if in any instance she had . 
occasion for my services 1 hoped she would let me , 
know,—and that she might depend upon my exe¬ 
cuting her requests with the utmost warmth and 
fidelity. This promise 1 shall very punctually ; 
fulfil ; and if it should prove necessary I will wait : 
ujion her myself. In the mean time 1 beg you ' 
would inform her, by your own hand, that 1 shall | 
not look upon any office as difficult, or below my 
character, wherein my assistance can avail her : i 
as, imlecil, there is no employment in which 1 could 
be engaged upon your account that 1 should not 
think both easy and honourable®. 

1 entreat you to settle the affair with Dionysius; 
and any assurance that you shall think proper to 
give him, in my name, I will religiously perform. 
But if he should continue obstinate, you must e’en i 
seize him as a prisoner of war, to grace your 
triumphal entry. 

May a thousand curses fall upon these Dahna. 
tians for giving you so much trouble. However, 

1 join with you in being well persuaded that you | 
will soon reduce I hem to obedience : and as they | 
have always been esteemed a warlike jieople, their 
submission will greatly <-onLribute to the glory of 
your arms. Farewell. 

I" The services hero nlliided to arc-,pr<d>uhly, tlioaewhich 
A’^atiniiis solicited in tht* 12th letter of this book. Cicero's 
answer to that letter is lost, as well as Vatiniiis’s rejily : 
hut the present epistle seems to have been written in return 
to the latter. 

f If Vatinius was hot a more tender husband than ho 
apiK'iirs to have been a son, this lady might have hail , 
occasion hir (Mc'ero's jiroteethm, in some instances, which I 
she would not, periiaps, have been very willing to own : 
for among otlier enorniitios tliut are laid to the charge of j 
Vatinius, it is said, that he had the cruelty, as well um the j 
impiety, to lay violent hands on his mother.—Orat. in 

Vatin. 7. 

K Who would Imagine that this is the same person of 
whom Cicero has elsewliere said, that “ No one could look 
upon lilni without a sigh, or speak of him without execra¬ 
tion : that ho was tlie dread of his neigiibours, tlie'disgrace 
of liis kindred, and tlie utter abhorrence of the public in | 
general." indeed, wlicn Cicero gave this character of Vati- 
niuH, ho was acting as an mivocate at the bar, tuid endea- I 
veuring to destroy bis credit as a witness against his friend { 
and client. Hut whatever allowances may bo made, in 
general, for rhetorical exaggerations, yet history shows I 
that, in the present instance, Cicero's eloquenoe did not I 
transgress the limits of truth. For Taterculus has painted 
tt\e clYsiaclei ot Val'ralus in the same disadvantageous 
colours, and represented him as the lowest and most worth¬ 
less of men.—Orat. in Vatin. Hi; Veil. Pafc li. (19. 
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LETTER XXIV. * 

To Cornifivius^. 

It was with great satisfaction I found, by your 
letter, that you allow me a place in your thoughts : 
A r 7()« '*■ *** means as doubting the con¬ 

stancy of your friendship, but merely in 
compliance with a customary form, that J entreat 
yon to preserve me still in yonr remembrance. 

It is reported that some commotions have arisen 
in Syria: at which I am more alarmed upon your 
account than our own, as yon are jilaced so much 
nearer to the conset|ueiices. As to afl'airs at Home, 
we are enjoying that sort of repose which 1 urn sure 
yott would be better pleased to hear was inlernipted 
by sonic vigorous nieasun s for the jiuhlic welfare. 
And 1 hope it shortly will; as 1 lind it is ('lesar’s 
iuteiition to concert methods for that purpose. 

Your absence has inspired me with the eourage 
of engaging in some eomiiositions, whieh oiherwise 
1 should scarce have ventured to undertake ; (iioiigli 
there are some among them whieh even my jmli- 
cioiis friend, perhaps, would not disa]iprove. ’J’he 
last that I have finished is upon a sulijcct, on 
whieh I have frequently had oceasiem to think that 
your notions were not altogether agreealrie to mine : 
it is an inquiry into the best species of elorpiencc'. 
Though I must .add, tliat whenever yon liavc dif- 
fererl from me, it was always with (he eomphusance 
of a master artist towards one who is not wlioUy 
unskilled in his art. 1 should be e-streinely glad 
that this piece niiglit receive your sullVagc : if not 
for its own sake, at least for its autiior’s. To 
thi.s end, I shall let yonr family know, that, if they 
think proper, they may have it transcribed, in order 
to send it to you. I imagine, indeed, although yon 
should not ap)n<)ve my sentiments, yet tliat any¬ 
thing which comes from my hand, will be accept¬ 
able in your present inactive situation. 

When you recommend your character and 
honours to my protection, it is merely, I dare say, 
for the sake of torni, and not as thinking it in the 
least necessary. Ue assured, the affection whieh, 

I am persuaded, mutually subsists between us, 
would be sufficient to render me greatly zealous in 
your service. Rut ubstraetedly from all motives of 
friendship, were I to consider only the noble pur¬ 
poses to which you have applied your exalted 
talents, and the great probability of yonr attaining 
the highest dignity in the commonwealthi, there is 
no man to whom 1 should give the preference in 
my good offices, and few that 1 should place in the 
same rank with yourself. Farewell. 

■> (luintiiH Comifieius, in the year 70.5, (tbtainoil the pro- 
<s>n8UlH)iip of Illyriciim. In tlio following year he was 
removed from thenee into some dlher province, the name 
of which is .mknnwn, Imt it apiiears to have heen conti¬ 
guous to ffyria. In this province he resided wlicn the pre¬ 
sent and twenty-sixth lettci of this bisik w'ero written to 
him. lie was afterwards appointed governor of Africa, as 
appears by Severn] letters luldressed to him in the next 
book, and which will afford a farther occasion of speaking 
of him. lie hint greatly distinguished liiinsolf in tiio art i 
of efoqucTiee, and is supposed to have heen the author of 
those rhetorical pieces whieh are meqtioned by Qiiintiluui 
us written by a person of this name.—Pigh. Aimal. ii. 44(>, 
4.54, 4(i(i; (luintil. liL 1. 

1 This is. probably, the same piece of whieh an account 
has been given in rem. H on letter 15, book x. 

I The consuhir office. 


LETTER XXV. 

Curius^ to Cicero. 

I T.ooK upon myself as a sort of property, the 
possession of which belongs, ’tis true, to Attieus ; 

_ hut all the advantage that cun be derived 
A. I'. 7<ia. jg yours. If Attieus, there¬ 

fore, were inclined to dispose of his right in me, 1 
am afraid he could only pass me off in a lot with 
some more profitable commodity : whereas, if you 
should have the same inelination, how greatly would 
it enhance my value to be jiroclaimed as one entirely 
formed into what he is, by your care and kindness ! 
J entreat you then to confitnie to protect the work 
of your own hands, and to recommend me in the 
strongest terms to the sneces.sorof Suljiicius in this 
jiroviiice'. This will be the sure.st means of put¬ 
ting it in my power to obey your commands of 
returning to you in the spring : as it will facilitate 
the settling of my afl'airs in such a manner, that 1 
may he able, by that time, to transport my effects, 
W'ith safety, into Italy. But I hope, my illustrious 
friend, you will not communicate this letter to Atti- 
ciis : for as he imagines I am much Ion honest a 
fellow to |iay the same compliment to you both ; 
.suffer him, 1 hesccch yon, tu remain in this favour¬ 
able error. Adieu, my dear patron, and salute 
'I'iro ill toy name. 

Oct. the VUtU. 


LETTER XXVI. 

To Cornificiun. 

I siiAi.i. follow the same method in answering 
your letter which 1 liavc observed that you great 
_ orators sometimes practise in your rejdies, 
A. c. ,01. ^it], tlij, Just, article fir.st. You 

accuse me, then, of being a negligent correspond¬ 
ent ; hut, believe me, I have never once omitted 
writing whenever any of your family gave me notice 
that a courier was setting out t<i you. 

1 liave so high an opinion of your prudence, that 
I exjiected you wouid act in the niaiiner your very 
obliging letter assures me you intend, and that you 
would not determine your inea-sures, till you should 
know where this paltry Bassns’" designed to make 
an irruption. I entreat you to continue to give me 
frequent intelligence of all your purposes and mo¬ 
tions, as well as of whatever else is going forward in 
yonr part of tlie world. 

It was with much regret that I parted witli you 
when you left Italy ; but 1 comforted myself in the 
persuasion, that you were not only going into a 
scene of profound tranquillity, but leaving one that 
was threatened with great commotions. The 
reverse, however, has proved to be the fact, and 
war has broken out in your quarters, at the same 
time that it is extinguished in ours. But the peace 
we enjoy is attended, nevertheless, with many dis¬ 
gusting circumstances, and disgusting, too, even to 
Caesar himself. It is the certain consequence, 
I indeed, of ail civil wars, that the vanquished must 
not only submit to the will of the victor, but to the 

k See rrm. v, p, SiKt, I Greece. 

CseciUus Massus was a Roman knfjtht of the I'ompolsn 
party, who, after the battle of Pliarsalin, Hod into 8yri.t; 
where ho was. at this time, raising some very formidable 
oommotiuns against the authority of Osar.—Dio, xlvli. 
p. 342. 
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will of those also who assisted him in his conquest. 
But I am BOW become so totally callous, that I saw 
Bursa”, the other day, at the games which Caesar 
exhibited, without the least emotion ; and was pre¬ 
sent with equal patience at the farres of Publius 
and Laberius”. In short, I am sensible of nothing 
so much as of the want of a judicious friend with 
whom I may freely laugh at what is thus passing 
amongst us. And such a friend I shall find in you, 
if you will hasten your return hither; a circum¬ 
stance which I look upon to be as much your own 
interest, as 1 am sure it is mine. Farewell. 


letter XXVIl. 

To Dolabella. 

I BKJOICE to find that Baieer has changed its 
nature, and ia become, on a sudden, so wondrous 
galutarpi. But, perhaps, it is only in 

• • complaisance to my friend that it thus 

suspends its usual effects, and will resume its 
wonted qualities the moment you depart. 1 shall 
not be surprised should this prove to be the 
case; nor wonder, indeed, if heaven and earth 
should alter their general tendencies, for the sake 
of a man who has so much to recommend him to 
the favour of both’'. 

I did not imagine, that 1 had preserved, among 

" Cicero's inveterate enemy, wlio Inwt l>e«n banislicd somo 
years lieforc, but hud lately been recalled by Ca-sar. Svo 
rent. *, p. 3B7. 

“ For an account of Labcrius see rem. ", /». .3Hn. Publius 
Byrus had, likewise, distinguislicd himself upon the Itoiiiun 
atase in those buffoon pieces which they called tlieir 
mimen. But althoiiRh these rival poets and actors were 
botli of them excellent in tlicir way, yet it appears that 
their humour was too low and inelegant to suit the just and 
refined taste of Cicero.—Macrob. Batnni. ii. 7. 

p See rrm. s, p. 47K. 

•1 Dolabella liad probably informed Cicero, in a letter 
from Ilaifc, of the stilnlarp €?ffeets ho experienced from 
the waters of that place ; in answer to which Cicero plays 
upon the ambiguous meaning of the word mliibivs, <md 
applies in u moral sense what .Dolabella had used in a 
m^icinal. 

r If no other memoirs of these times remained than what 
might be otdiected from the letters of Cicero, it is certain 
they would greatly mislead us in our notions of the prin¬ 
cipal actors who now appeared upon the theatre of the 
Bonian republic. Thus, for instance, who would imagine 
that the person here represented as interesting heaven and 
earth in his welfare, was, in fact, a monster of Icwdncss 
and inhumanity? But how must the reader’s astonish¬ 
ment 1)0 niised, when he is informed that it is Cicero him¬ 
self who tells us so? ”Df)labclla?— apu ro pro deliciis 
crudclitas fiiit, (soys our author in one of his Philippic 
orations,) deinde ea libidlnum turpitudo ut in hoc sit 
semper ipse lietutiis, quod ea faccrct qua? sibi objici ne ab 
inimico quidem possent vcrccundo.” If this was a true 
picture of Uolubulla, what shall be said in excuse of Cicero 
for having disposed of his daughter to him in marriage ? 
Should any too partial advocate of Cicero’s moral character 
endeavour to palliate this unfavourable circumstance, by 
telling us that ho had never inquired into Dolabclla’s con¬ 
duct, might it not justly be suspected that he meant to 
banter ? Yet, this is the very reason which Cicero himself 
assigns in the oration from whence the above {>assago is 
cited. ’*£t hie, dii immortales! aliquando fuit meusl 
occulta enimerantvitlanonhiqutrenti.” Strange ! that a ' 
man who loved his daughter even to a degree of extrava- 
ganee, should be so careless in an article wherein her hap¬ 
piness-But 1 need not finish the rest; where facts speak 

for themselves, let me be spared the pain of a comment.— 
PhIL xL 14. 


my papers, the trifling speech which I made in 
behalf of Deiotarus" j however, I have found it, 
and send it to you, agreeably to your request. You 
will read it as a performance which was by no 
mean, of consequence enough to deserve much 
care in the composition ; and, to say truth, I was 
willing to make my old friend and host a present 
of the same indelicate kind with his own. s 

May you ever preserve a virtuous and a generous 
mind ! that the moderation and integrity of your 
conduct may prove a living reproach to the vio¬ 
lence and injustice of some others amongst our 
contemporaries 1 Farewell. 

LETTER XXVJII. 

Valinius to Cicero. 

I HAVE not been able to do anything to the pur¬ 
pose with regard to your librarian, Dionysius •; 

A u 708* my endeavours have hitherto 

proved so much the less effectual, as the 
severity of the weather, which obliged me to retreat 
out of Dalmatia, still detains me here. However, 

I will not desist till I have gotten him into my cus¬ 
tody. But surely I am always to find some diffi¬ 
culty or other in executing your commands, why 
else did you write to me, I know not wliat, in 
favour of Catilius" ? But avaunt, thou insidious 
tempter, with thy dangerous intercessions ! And 
our friend Servilius, too, (for mine my heart prompts 
me to call him, ag well as yours,) is, it seems, a joint 
petitioner witli you in this request. Is it usual 
then, I should be glad to know, with you orators 
to be the advocates of sueli clients, and in such 
causes ? Is it usual to plead in belialf of the most 
cruel of the human race ? in defence of a man who 
has murdered our fcllow-eitigens, piundcred their 
houses, ravished their wives, and laid whrile regions 
in desolation ? This worthless wretch had the 
I insolence, likewise, to take up arms against myself; 
and he is now, ’tis true, my prisoner. Bnt tell me, 
my dear Cicero, in what manner can 1 act in tliis 
affairI would not willingly refuse anything to your 
request; and, as far as my own private resentment 
is concerned, I will, in compliance with your 
desires, remit the punishment I intended. But 
what shall I answer to those unhappy sufferers who 
require satisfaction for the loss of their effects, and 
the destruction of their ships ? who call for ven¬ 
geance on the murdgrer of their brothers, their 
children, and their parents ? Believe me, if I had 
succeeded to the impudence as well as to the office 
of Appins", 1 could not have the assurance to 
withstand their cries for justice. Nevertheless, 1 

• See ran. ", p. 4(10. 

* Sec letter 12 of this book. 

a This man was quajstor in the year 702; and, during tbo I 
civil war, was intrusted with some naval command ; but 
it appears, by the present letter, that he had turned pirate, 
and committed great cruelties and depredations upon tlie 
coasts of Illyricum.—Plgh. Annal. li. 421. 

V Manutlus observes, that tin’s is not the same Appius to 
whom the letters in the 3d book ore addressed ; and reiers j 
to a passage in Valerius Maximus, to prove that he perished 
early in the civil wars. But so he undoubtedly might, and j 
nevertheless be tho same person hero alluded to; for it by \ 
no means appears when or In what post it was, tliat Vati- I 
nlus succeeded to this Appius in question. Impudence, it 
is certain, was in tho number of tliose qualities which dis- j 
tlnguished that Appius to whom the letters above-men¬ 
tioned are written.—Ad Att. iv. 18. . 
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will do everything that lies in my power to gratify 
your inclinations. He is to be defended at his trial 
by Volusius: and, if his prosecutors can be van¬ 
quished by eloquence, there is great reason to expect 
that the force of your disciple's rhetoric will put 
them to flight. 

I depend upon your being my advocate at Rome, 
if there should be any occasion. Ceesar, indeed, 
has not yet done me the justice to move for a 
public thanksgiving, for the success of my arms in 
Dalmatia ; as if, in truth, 1 were not entitled to 
more, and might not justly claim the honour of a 
triumph ! Hut as there are above threescore cities 
that have entered into an alliance with the Dalma¬ 
tians, besides the twenty of which that country 
anciently consisted : if 1 am not to be honoured 
with a jiublic thanksgiving tilt 1 shall have taken 
every one of these considerable towns, I am by no 
means upon equal terms with the rest of our 
generals. 

Immediately after the senate had appointed the 
former thanksgivings for my victories'^, 1 marclied 

w There is some diffieulty in reeonciiins wlint Vatiniiis 
here says of a sii|iiilieiitioii hiivins been decreed by tlic 
S4!natc, with the etanplaint he makes above against t^a^sar 
for huvin(t delayed to move the lioiise for that iiarjiose. 
Sfitne of tile commentators, therefoixs have susjMM'tOil that 
this is tile iieftinning of a distinct letter ; and others, tliat 
It is a postscript, written a considerable distance of time 


into Dalmatia, where I attacked and made myself 
master of six of their towns. One of these, which 
was of very considerable strength, I might fairly 
say that 1 took four several times ; for it was sur¬ 
rounded by a fortification consisting of four differ¬ 
ent walls, which were defended by as many forts, 
through all which I forced my way to the citadel, 
which 1 likewise compelled to surrender. But the 
excessive severity of the cold, together with the 
deep snows that fell at the same time, obliged me 
to retreat; so that I had the mortificarion, my dear 
Cicero, to find myself under the necessity of aban- 
,doning my conquests just as I was upon the point Of 
finisliing the war. I entreat you, then, if occasion 
should require, to be my advocate with Ciesar, and 
in every other respect to take my interest under 
your protection,—in the assurance, that no man 
possesses a higher degree of affection for you than 
myself. 

Nimonn, lioc. the liith. 

frnni the body of the epistle. But Mr. Itoss lias oifered, I 
tliiiik, a mueli better solution, by siipixisInK that the 
tliuiiksgivinK, mentioiicil in tho present parngrnph, was 
one wiiich hwl been decrocil on account of some former 
snccosses of Vatinius in his province; and that tho 
thanksgiving, eonoerning which he complains of Oiesar's 
neglect, was one that ito was now soliciting in honour of 
tlio.se sucoosBos in Dalmatia of which ho horo gives an 
account. 


BOOK XII. 


LETTER I. 

To Curius^. 

’Tis true, I once both advised and exhorted yon 
to return into Italy; but I am so far from being 
A o 7oai same sentiments at present, tliat, 

on the contrary, 1 wish to escape myself. 
To some blest clime remote from I’elops’ racof. 

My heart, indeed, most severely reproaches roe for 
submitting to be the witness of their unwortliy 
deeds. Undoubtedly, my friend, you long since 
foresaw our evil days approaching, when you wisely 
took your flight from thes^ unhappy regions ; for 
though it must needs be painful to bear a relation 
of what is going forward amongst us, yet far more 
intolerable it surely is to be the sad spectator of 
so wretched a scene. One advantage, at least, you 
have certainly gained by your absence; it has 
spared you the mortification of being present at the 
late general assembly for the election of quiestors. 
At seven in the morning, the tribunal of Quintus 
Maximus, the consul, as they called him", was 
placed in the field of Mars*; when, news being 

A lliis is an answer to the 2Sth letter of the fencing 
book. 

T Alluding to the Ctesarion party. See rem. <>, p. BOH. 

« Ciesar (us Manutius observes) abdicated tho consulship 
upon his into return from Spain, and arbitrarily appointed 
Quintus Maximus, together with Trebonius, consuls for 
the remaining part of the year. Maximus, therefore, not 
being legally electeil, Cicero speaks of him as one whose 
title was acknowledged only by the prevailing faction. 

a Where the poll for the election of ma^strates was 
usually taken. It was situated on the banks of the Tiber. 


brought of his sudden death, it was immediately 
removed. But Cmsar, notwithstanding he had 
taken the auspices'” as for an assembly of the tribes, 
converted it into that of the centuries % and, at 
one in the afternoon, declared Caninius duly elected 
consul. Be it recorded, then, that during the 
consulate of Caninius no man had time to dine, 
and yet that there was not a single disturbance of 
any kind committed : for he was a magistrate, you 
must know, of such wonderful vigilance, that he 
never once slept throughout his whole administra¬ 
tion. The truth of it is, his administration con¬ 
tinued only to the end of the year, and both expired 
the very next morning. But, ridiculous as these 
transactions may appear to you who are placed at 

b No assembly of the people could bo regularly held, nor 
any public act perfomiiid, till the augurs hwl declared that 
the omens were favourable for the purpose in citation. 

c The citizens of Home were cast into three general 
divisions—into centuries, into curie, and into tribes. Some 
account of tlie two latter has been already given in rm. «, 
p. 1175, and rem. r, p. 428. The former waa an institution 
of ^irvluB Tullius, who distributed the iwopie into l!Kl 
centuries, according to the value of their respective pos¬ 
sessions. These companies had a vote in alt questions 
that came before the people uasembled in this manner, 
and the majority of voices in each determined the suffrage 
of that particular century. But, as the patricians and 
tho wealthiest citizens of the republio filled up 88 of these 
189 classes, the inferior citizens were consequently de¬ 
prived of all weight in the public dellberationa The prai- 
tors, oonsuls, and oenaors, were elected by the pcoplo 
assembled in centuries; but tbe quaestors, aedUos. and 
tribunes, were chosen in an assembly of tbe tribea—Dion. 
HaL iv. 20 . 
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so great a distance from tliem, believe me you 
could not refrain from tears if yon were to see them 
in all their true and odious colours. How would 
ou be affected, then, were I to mention the num- 
erlesa instances of the same arbitrary kind which 
daily occur! For my own part, they would be 
utterly insupportable to me, bad I not taken refuge 
in philosophy, and enjoyed, likewise, that friend'^ 
of ours for (he companion of my studies whose 
property, you tell me, you are''. However, since 
you assure me at the same time that all the benefit 
which can arise from you belongs solely to myself, 
I am perfectly well contented,—for what can pro¬ 
perty give more ? r 

Acilius, who is sent into Greece at the head of 
some legions, as successor to Sulpicius, has great 
obligations to me ; for I successfully defended him 
in two capital prosecutions, before the commence¬ 
ment of our public troubles. He is a man of a 
very grateful dis])osition, and one who, upon all 
occasions, treats me with much regard. Accord¬ 
ingly, 1 herewith scud you a letter which 1 have 
written to him in your favour, in the strongest 
terms ; and I desire you will let me know what 
promises he shall give you in consequence of my 
recommendation. Farewell, 


LETTER II. 

‘ To Auctus^, proconsul. 

In confidence of that share you allow mein your 
esteem, and of which you gave me so many con- 
A u 70 !) proofs, during the. times we con¬ 

tinued together at lirundisiums, 1 claim 
a sort of right of applying to you upon any occasion 
wherein I am particularly interested. I take the 
liberty, therefore, of writing to you in behalf of 
Marcus Curius, a merchant at Fuinc, with whom 
I am most intimately united. Many arc the good 
offices which have mutually passed between us,— 
and. what indeed is of the greatest weight, (hey 
reciprocally flowed from the most perfect affection. 

•( Atticiis. 

r the beginning tbirius's Jotter to rieero, p. (537. 
f Tlic oonmion tutors iinngine that tills person is the sumo 
wliom t'iooro mentions in tlie foregoing letter to liave sue- 
ceedcil to giilpieius in the government of Greece; ami tliat, 
therefore, eitlicr instead |of Aiietus, tlio true rending is 
yfiiliiis, or tlint he was called Acllhis Auctus. Hut, 
though it is altogether impossible tg determine who the 
person was to whom this letter is addreHSC<l, or In what 
year it was written, yet it seems higiily probable that 
Acilius iind Auctus were different men ; for rieero, in the 
pmeeding epistle, mentions Acilius as one on whom ^ho 
had eonferroA some very important services: whereas, in 
the present letter, Cicero apiieurs to have liccn the person 
obliged. Now it is by no meiins credible that one author, 
if he had ever done any good offices to Auctus, should have 
been totally silent nfsm a circumstance which would have 
given him a much higher claim to the favour ho was 
requesting, than any wdileb be iiroduccs. And the Incrc- 
dlbiUty grows still stronger, when it is remembered that 
Cicero never falls to display his services upon all occasions 
in which he can with any propriety mention them. But 
on which side soever of this question the truth may lie, it 
is a point of such very little eonsequenee, that t>erhaps it 
will searce justify even this short rcmarlt. 

g l*robably during Cicero's residence in that city, upon 
his return into Italy, after the battlo of Pharsalin, an 
account of which has been given in the foregoing obser¬ 
vations. I 


If, then, you have reason to promise yourself any j 
advantage from my friendship,—if you are inclined ■ 
to render the obligations you have formerly con- i 
ferred upon me, if possible, even still more valu- i 
able,—in a word, if yon are persuaded that I hold | 
a place, in the esteem of every person in your j 
family, let these considerations induce you to ; 
comply with my request in favour of Curius. Re- ] 
ceive him, I conjure you, under your protection, j 
and preserve botli his person and bis property from 
every injury and every inconvenience to which they 
maybe exposed. In tlie mean time, I will venture 
to assure you myself, (what all your family will, I 
doubt not, confirm,) that you may depend upon 
deriving great satisfaction from my friendship, as 
well as much advantage from the faithful returns of 
my gratitude. Farewell. 


LETTER III. 

7’o Curius. 

Your letter affords me a very evident proof that 
1 possess the highe.st sliare of your esteem, aii'd 
A II 70 !) sensible how mneli you are 

endeared to me in return,—both wliich I 
have ever been desirous should be plai-ed beyond a 
doubt. .Since, tlien, we are thus firmly assured of 
each other's affeetioii, let us endeavour to vie in 
onr mutual good offices,—a contest in which I am 
perfectly indifferent ou which side the superiority 
may appear. 

1 am well pleased that you had no oceasion to 
deliver my letter to Acilius’'. I find, likewise, 
that you had not much for the services of Suljiieius; 
having made so great a jirogress, it seems, in your 
affairs as to have eurtailed them (to use your own 1 
ludicrous cxiiression) both of /leod and Jy;ef. I ! 
wish, however, you had spared tlie latter, that they j 
might proceed a little faster, and give us an op])or- 
tuuily of one day seeing you again in Rome. We 
want you, indeed, in order to preserve tliat good 
old vein of jileasantry which is now, you may per¬ 
ceive, well-nigh w’orn out amongst us ; insomuch 
that Attieus may properly enough .say, as be often 
you know used, “ if it were not for two or three 
of us, my friends, what would become of the ancient 
glory of Athens ! ” Indeed, as the honour of being 
the chief support of Attic elegance devolved upon 
Puin]iouius’ when you-left Italy, so, in his absence, 
it lias now descended upon me. Hasten your re¬ 
turn, then, 1 beseecli you, my friend, lest every 
spark of wit, as well as of liberty, should be 
irrecoverably extinguished with the republic. Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER IV. 

To Comijieius. 

I HAVE the satisfaction to find, by your very 
obliging letter, that my last was safely delivered. 
A u 709 ^ doubted not of its affording you plea¬ 
sure, and, therefore, was so much the 
more uneasy lest it should lose its way. You 
inform me, at the same time, that a war is broken 
out in Syria!, and that Cmsar has given you the 

li See tbc latter end of the first letter In this book. 

> I'omponlus Atticua. 

1 See rent. "• on letter 90 of the preceding bofik. 
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government of this province. 1 wish you much 
joy of your command, and hope success will attend 
it; as, in full confidence of your wisdom and vigi¬ 
lance, I am well persuaded it will. Nevertheless, 
I am truly alarmed at what you mention concerning 
the invasion which, it is suspected, the Fnrthians 
are meditating. I find by your letter, that the 
number of your forces is agreeable to what 1 should 
have conjectured: I hope, therefore, that the.se 
people will not put themselves in motion till the 
legions, which 1 hear are ordered to your assist¬ 
ance, shall arrive. But if you should not, even 
with these supplies, find yourself in a condition to 
face the enemy, 1 need not remind yoix to follow 
the maxim <if your predecessor Marcus Bibulus, 
who, you know, during the whole time that the 
Parthians continued in your province, most gal¬ 
lantly shut himself up in a strong garrison'*. Yet, 
after all, circumstances will best determine in what 
manner it will be proper for you to : in the 
mean lime, 1 shall he extremelyan.vious tWi receive 
an acount of your o)icratious. 

As I have never omitted any opportunity of 
writing to yon, I hope you will observe the s.'imc 
punctuality with respect to me. But above all, let 
me desire you to represent mo in your letters to 
your friends and family as one who is entirely 
yours. Farewell. 


LETTICU V. 

Dt’chnns lirntus' to A/oren.v UruCus and Caius 

Cast-iim. 

Yon will judge by this letter in what posture 
our atlairs stand. 1 received a visit yesterday in 
^ .., 1 ,, the evening from Hirtius"', who convinced 

" me of Antony’s extreme perfidy and ill 

t Tliis seems to be intemled us a sneer ujuai tlie enmliiet 
(if Itilniliis I'ieerii wasgoverimr of Cilicia when Itiliiiliis 
coniiiiaiideil in ISyria, and they both solicited at the same 
time till) boiiour of a lutblio tliunkssiviiig for the succ(iss 
of tlieir rcs]icctivc anils. Cato Rave liis suHVaso, upon tliis 
occasion, in favour of Hibiiliis, but refused it to Cicero, a 
preference wdiicb (‘Xtremel.v exasperated the latter, and 
which was, probably, the priticiiiul cause of that (sintenipt 
with whieli lie sjaaiks of Jlibtiliis in the present passuse. 
Bee h‘tter 10. book vi. ivai. a. 

I liiKdmus Itriitus, of the same family with MarcusHru- 
tiis, .served under Caesar in the wars in tiaiil; at the end of 
which, in the year 7011, he returned to Koine, and was 
elioscn one of tile eit.v (|iurstoi'« It doisi not ajipi'iir that 
he distiiiRUished hiinself by anything reniarkahle, tilt ho 
engaged with Marcus Krntns and Cassius in the con.spiracy 
URBinst his friend and benefactor. This was executed, as 
all the world knows, by stabbing Ca’sar in the senate, on 
the ides or the 1.7th of March, a few weeks before the pre¬ 
sent letter was written, When one considers tlie charae- 
1 ters of those who were the principal actors in this niemo- 
! rable tragedy, it is astonishing that tliey sliouhl have 
j looked no fartlier than merely to the taking away of 
I Caesar’s life; as if they imagined that the govermiieiit niiist 
] noecs.sarily return into its pnijior channel as sisin as the 
I person who had obstructed its course was removed. Tlicy 
1 wort* altogether, therefore, unpi-opured for tliose very pro- 
haole cimtingencies wliieh they ought to have had in view, 
and which aeeordiugly ensiusl. Whatever then may bo 
dcterinined a.- to the patriotism of the faet itself, it was, 
mniuestionably. coudueled. as Cicero frequently lunl justly 
complains, by the weakest and most inipolHie eoiiiisels. 

I Antony, (who was at this time consul,) althongh he 
; thought proper, at first, to carry a fair apiiearancc towards 
j the conspirators, yet secretly raised such a spirit against 
them, that they found it expedient to withdraw from 

li 


intentions towards us. He assured Hirtius, it 
seems, that he could by no means consent I should 
take possession of the province to which 1 have 
been nominated “ ; and that both the army and the 
populace were so highly incensed against us, that 
lie imagined we could none of ns continue with any 
safety in Rome. You are sensible, I dare say, that 
both these assertions are as absolutely false, as that 
it is undoubtedly true what Hirtius added, that 
Antony is apprehensive, if we should gain the least 
increase of jiower, it will be imjiossible for him and 
his party to maintain their ground. 1 thought, 
under these difficulties, the most prudent step I 
could take, for our common interest, would be to 
re(|uest that an honorary legation** might be decreed 
to each of us, in order to give some decent colour 
to our leaving Rome. Accordingly, Hirtius has 
promised to obtain this grunt in our favour; though 
1 must add, at the same time, such a spirit is raised 
against us in the senate, that I am by no means 
clear he will be able to jierform his engagement. 
And should lie succeed, yet 1 am persuaded it will 
not be long ere they declare us public enemies, or 
at least sentence us to banishment. It appears to 
me, therefore, our wisest method in the iircsent 
coiijunetiirc is to submit to Fortune, and withdraw 
to Rhodes or to some other .‘-ecurejiartof the world. 
We may there adjust our measures to public cir¬ 
cumstances, and either return to Rome or remain 
in exile, ns affairs shall hereafter appear with a 
more or less inviting aspect: or if the worst should 
happen, we may have recourse to the last desperate 
e.xiiedionti’. Should it he asked, “ why not attempt 
something at present, rather than wait a more dis¬ 
tant period ?” my answer is, because I know not 
where, we eiin hope to make a stand, unless we 
should go either to .Sextus Pompeius‘1, or to 
Konio. JlrutuK and CaasiiiH retired to J.iiiiiivjiiiii, a villa 
iieliinging to the ftiriiier, iihuiit fifteen miles from the 
city, at whieh [ilaee they imilmhly were when Deeinius 
iii'iitiis, wlio had not yet left Uuiiie, wrote the following 
letter. 

Ill Tlirtins iviis warmly attaeiied to Cirsiir.and extremely 
regretted Ids dentil; but as he was dibgiisUsI witli Antony, 
and iierliiips jealous too of ids rising iiowi'r, lie seems tn 
liiive opiiosed tile eaiist* lie aiqiroved. merely from a spirit 
of jii-rsonal pique and eiivy.^Ad Att. xiv. 22 ; xv, ii, 

e i'lesar, a short time before his death, iiad noniiriated 
ileeimns Jlrutus to tlie guvenmient of (,'isjiljiine ilatd, ami 
Antony to that of Macedonia. But im tlaiil lay more eon- 
veniently fur Antony’s present purposes, his design was to 
priieiire tlie administration uf it for liimself. 

u Tile senators isiiiid not be long absent from Homo with¬ 
out leave of the senate. When tlieir priviitu affairs, there¬ 
fore, required their attendiinee abroad, it was usual to 
iipiily for wiiat tJiey ealhsl a Ifimlin lihera, wdiieli gave a 
sanetion to tlieir ubsunec, and invested them with a sort 
of li'ttrt'tliiitt iith\ tliat priMHired them tlie greater respect 
and lioiiours in tiie'eountries tliroiigli whieli they passed, 
and in tlie phiee where they proposed to reside. 

e That is, lus the conmientatnrs explain it,) hy arming 
tlie slaves, tlirowiiig open the prisons, and raising foreign 
nations in tlieir defeins:. 

'I Wextus I'oinpelus, the younger son of Poniiaiy, was in 
Corduhii wlien liis brother Cnoiua gave battle to C’sesitr. 
t'neins attempting to imiko his eseniH), after the total 
defeat of his aimy, was killed by some of the conqueror’s 
soldiers; but Bextus, utain the enemy’s approach, in order 
to lay siege to Cordubu, secretly abandoned that city, and 
coiieculod liimself till Caesar’s return into Italy. ’J'he lat¬ 
ter had no sooner left Spain, than Bextns eollected Ids 
broken forces; and a short time after this letter was writ¬ 
ten, ho appeared at the head of no loss than six legiona—• 
Hirt. lie Bell. Uisp.; liio, p. £74. 


I 

i 
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CsciliuB Bassas'. It U probable, indeed, tbjat 
when' the news of Ceesar’s death shall be spread., 
.through their respective provinces,'it may much 
contribute to strengthen their party; howeric, il 
will be soon enough to join' them wheh. we sheB - 
know the state of their force#. 

If you and Cassius are desirous I bhpuld.:/entdr‘' 
into any engagement on your behalf, I.shall very 
readily be your, sponsorand,.indeed’,'it is a cun' ' 
dition which. Hirtius r^uifes. 1 desire, therefore, ' 
you would acquaint me wit4 your'resi^tttiorn as ‘ 
soon as possible ; for I expect, before ten o’clock,' 
to receive an appointment Aom Hirtius'to meet 
him upon these-affairs. Let me know, at-the same- 
time, where I shall finil yon. . “i , . 

As soon as Hirtius slg^l have given me his final 
answer, I purpose to apply to senate .that a,' 
guard may be appointed to attend tia-in Rome... I 
do ndt suppose they will comply With this request < 
as qur appearing to stand in ne^ of such a prote'c> 
tion will render them ektremaly. odious, Bii^-how 
successful soever my demands mayjprove, 1 shall 
not he discouraged from' makiqg such' as I think 
reasonable. FarewelL ' . • 

—#— ' 

LETTER VL 
To Tiro. 

Notwithstanding I wrote this morning by 
Harpatus, and nothing new has since occurred ; 

A V 709 y®* ^ cannot forbear making use of this 
opportunity of conveying a second letter 
to you upon the same subject; not, however, as 
entertaining the least distrust of your care, but be. 
cause the business in which I have employed you 
is of the last import ince to me*. My whole design, 
indeed, in parting with you was, that you might 
thoroughly settle my affairs. I desire, therefore, 
in the first place, that the demands of Otillius and 
Aurelius may be satisfied. Your next endeavour 
must be to obtain part, at least, if you cannot pro¬ 
cure the whole, of what is due to me from Flamma; 
and particularly insist on bis making this payment 
by the first of January*. 'With regard to that debt 
which was assigned over to me, I beg you would 
exert your utmost diligence to recover it; but, as 
to the advance-payment of the other not yet due, I 
leave you to act as you shall judge proper. And 
this much for my private concerns. As to those of 
the public, I desire you would send me all the 
certain intelligence you can collect. Let me know 
what Octavius" and Antony are doing; what is the 

' An account of him has already been given in rent. "> 
on letter 2(! cf the preceding book. 

• As Cicero was known to favour the conspirators, he 
did not tliink it prudent to trust himself in Romo after 
Brutus and Cassius liad found it necessary to withdraw 
from thcnco; and, accordingly, he soon afterwards followed 
their example, by retiring into the country. His inten¬ 
tion at this time was, to make a tour into Greece for a 
few months; and with that view ho had despatched Tiro 
to Romo, in order to call in the several moneys which were 
due to him, and likewise to discharge some debts which he 
bad himaeU contracted. 

• Whao the new consuls were to enter upon their office, 
by which time Cicero proposed to return to Rome. 

" Ootavfus, who was afterwards known and celebrated 
by the name of Augustus Caesar, was the son of Attia, i 
Julius Cesar’s niece. Ills uncle, who designed him for 
the heir, both of his power and his fortunes, had sent him, 
about six months before hlg death, to ApoUonia, a learned 


general opinkin of Roliae; aud~<w^' turn,you 
. iinaghie.affairs. ttre^Mkely’ to take. '.(I --can-^areqly 
fqrliear haaLhingifi.b9 thq niidsfoiftke Bceu'e} htttT 
restrain myself in the expactafiop t>f your letter, 

• 'Yoifr nnews* concerning 'Balbha.iiEbves' true j 'he 
• y’as' at Aquihu'nl, at the tind f<nf*we»e told, ohd 
Hirtius, followed, hitn tliitii.er the aegt day. 1 
' imagine they are' both' goihg to the waters of Baisa : 
but let me know, whbt you can discover , of their 
ihotiona. , • ■ j 

Do ndt forget.tomniindtbeagetttg;OfDolabeIla", 
nor to insist^up.ou fwyment of what is due from 
Pajpia, Fnewell. 

I^^ETTER VII. 

Ta Bithynums'”i, 

many reRsoqs to wish that the republic 
may be restored ; but, believe mo, the promiae you 
A. u. 709.^^^''® your letter; renders it still 

. ’ ’ -‘^lore ardently my desim. You assure me, 
if that ..happy event should take place, you will 
uoijsecrate your whole time ,to me ; an assurance, 
which 1 received with'the greatest pleasure, as it is 
.perfectly agreeable to the friendship in which we 
.are united, and'to’the opinion which that excellent 
man your father" entertained of me. You have 
received more considerable services, I conlfesS, from 
the men who are, orlately were, in power, than any 
that 1 have been capable of conferring upon you : 

' but, in all other respects, there is no person whose 
connexions with you are of a stronger kind than 
my own. It is with great satisfaction, therefore, 
that I find you not only preserve our friendsliip in 
your remembrance, but are desirous, likewise, of 
increasing its strength. Farewell. 

LETTER VIII. 

To Tiro. 

If you should have an ojjportunity, you may 
register the money you mention ; though, indeed, 

A D 709 acquisition which it is not abso¬ 

lutely requisite to enroll^. However, it 
may, perhaps, be as weU^_ 

seminary of great note in Maoednnio. In this place he 
was to prosecute his studies and exercises till Cffisar, who 
proposed he should accompany him in his intended expe¬ 
dition against the Parthians, should call upon him in his 
march to that country. But os soon as Octavius was in¬ 
formed of the death of dtesar, and that he lioii appointed 
him his heir, bo immediately hnstcnetl to Romo; and the 
eyes of everylssly, but particularly of Cicero, were now 
attentively turned towards him, in order to discover in 
what manner he would net in this very critical situation, 
both of his own affairs and those of the republic.—Dio, 
p. 271; Appian. Be Bell. Civ. ii, 

"It apjioars by the letters written to Attlons at thi s time, 
that Cicero had some considerable demands upon Dolabol- 
la; which arose, it is pnibable, from the latter not having 
yet returned the whole of Tullia's portion, agreeably to 
the Roman laws in oases of divorce. 

w This person is supposed by Manutius to be the eon of 
Quintus Pompeius, who obtained the name of BiUiynlotu, 
in honour of his conquest of Bithynla. 

X Cicero mentions him in his treatiseof Celebrated Ora¬ 
tors, as one with whom he hod enjoyed a partioular friend¬ 
ship. fee attended Pompey in his flight after the battle 
of Pbarsalia, and perished with him in Egypt,—do. da 
Clar. Orat 240. 

T The censors every live years numbered the people, at 
which time each citizen was obliged to give an exact 
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1 haj« r^eiv0 A-ktter whereifi life, 

exonses biftiMjf for Wdt\glvinif' tne an ,'aocoant' of 
Antony's'idtentiotii ooo'derhing fhe law I inquired 
after) bdc^se he ba^ gotte^ it' aeenoti, e violent-' 
deduxibn upon.-itia' eyes... Excbllent ’ excuse,' it, 
intisf.be ownid t .For if a'taah'is not able-to write, ' 
roost certa1nly; y0n knotv, 1|e canifqt dictate ! Biit 
let the world go as it will, s61 Bijaysit'down.qu'ie'tly 
herb in the eottntry.' ■ 

I have written to Bithynichs.r^.^® what you 
mention concerning Servitiua, ydn, who ate a young 
man, may thinic length of,daye-a desirable circiim- 
stance i but, for myself, I nave-‘n6 -swch wish*. 
Atticus, nevertheless, imagines that I am still as • 

! anxious for- tlie preservation Of’my life as he once 
I knew me ; not observing how firmly I have sjnce. 

I fortified my heart'with all the 'strength of philo¬ 
sophy. The tnith of it is, he is now seixed'iti his 
I turn with a panic himself; and would endeavour to 
‘ infect me with the same groun^es 8 ,apprd^ 98 ionS. 

! But it is my intention to preserve -that ifn^dship 
j unviolated which 1 have so leng enjoyed with 
Antony"; and, accordingly, I intend writing to 
him very soon. 1 shall defer my letter, howevpr, ' 
till your return : but I do not mention this with 
any design of calling you off from the business you 
are transiiejing'*, and which, indeed, is mnch.more 
nearly my concern. 

1 expect a visit from Lcpta to-morrow, and shall 
have oecasion for all the sweets of your conversa¬ 
tion, to temper the bitterness with which his will 
be attended. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To Dolahrlla, Consul^, 

I DRSiRB no greater satisfaction, my dear Dola- 
belia, than what arises to me from the disinterested 
A u 70 !» 1””^ ^ slory you have lately 

acquired : however, 1 cannot but acknow- 

account of his estate. Hut if. in the interval, a man had 
nitidc any new ucfiiiibition, he was required to enter it 
before the pra?tor. 

* Hcrvilius Isaiiricns died about this time, in an extreme 
j old iige; MimiitiuH eonjoctures, therefore, and with great 
I prob ibility, that Tiro, in the Icthir to wliich the present 

is an answer, had given (/iccro nn account of this event, 
|| and. at the same time, expressed his wishes of living to 
the same advanced period. 

* Hoth Antony and iJicoro seeift to have been equally 
unwilling, at tliis time, to come to an open rupture: but, 

I ns to a md friendsldp between them, it Is highly pnibable 
there never had been any. On the part of Antony, at 
{ least, there were sonic very strong family reasons to alien- 
I ate him from Cicero. Per Antony^ father married the 
! widow of LentuhiH, whom Cicero had put to death as an 
j accomplice in CntiUiie’s conspiracy : t^d he, himself, was 
married to I'ulria, the widow of Ciodius, Cicero's most 
inveterate enemy. These alliancao* must unquestionably 
have made iuipressions upon Antony’s minH little favour¬ 
able to sentiments of amity, and, probably, contributed, 
among other reasons, to kindle that resentment which 
terminated in Cicero’s destruction: but whatever the true 
motive of their enmity towards each other might have 
been, the first coolness seems to have arisen on tlie side of 
Antony; and if Cicero had resented it with greater moder¬ 
ation, he would have acted, perhaps, with more prndonce 
in regard to the public interest, as well as in respect to his 
own.—Ad Att. xiv. lik 

h See rem, ■, p. 642. 

e Cssar bod appointed Dolabclla to succeed him in the 
consulship as soon as he should set out upon his Parthian 


ledge-1 am infinitely pleased to find, that the world 
gives me «’ share in the naerit'of your late applauded 
'conduct, r daily meet, in this place, great num. 
hers (tf tbh first .rank in' Rome, who are assembled I 
here for the benefit *of'their health, ss well as a ! 
multitude'of ,my friends .ftrom' the principal cities I 
in, Italy-; and’'they"Bll,8gree in joining their pard. ‘ 
cularthankS to me,.w'ilh those unbounded praises 
they be'stow upon you. .They every One of them, 
indeed, tell me, that thhy are persuaded it is owing 
tp your compliance wkh my connsals and admoni¬ 
tions, that you apprhvc youftelf so excellent a 
patriot 'and. so worthy a consul. ' I might with 
strict'truth'at;sure them, that you are-much supe¬ 
rior to the want ol. being advised by any map ; and 
that yoiir actions are the free and genuine result of 
.your'own.uninflueneed jifilgment. But although I * 
do not- entirely acquibsce in their compliment, as 
it -would''lessen tfie fihiedit of your conduct if it 
should -be supposed-, to flow altogether from my 
suggestions, yet neither do 1 yvholly reject it: for 
the love of praise is a passion, which f am apt, you 
knovv, sOmewliat too immoderately to indulge. 
Yht. -after all, to take courtsel of a Nestor, as it was 
an- hemour to the character even of that king of 
kings, Agamemnon himself, it cannot surely be un¬ 
becoming tlie-’dignit.y of yours. It is certainly, at 
least, much to the credit of mine, that while in this 
early period of yonr life*', you are thus exercising 
the supreme magistraey with universal admiration 
and applause; you are considered as directed by 
my guidance and formed by my instructions. 

1 lately paid a vi.sit to Lucius Ciesar’’, at Naples ; 
and though 1 found him extremely indisposed, and 
full of pain in every part of his body, yet the mo¬ 
ment 1 entered his chamber he raised himself with 
an air of transport, and without allowing himself 
time to salute me, “ () my dear Cicero,” said he, 

“ I give you joy of your influence over Dolabclla, 
and had I the same credit with my nephew, our 
country might now be preserved. But I not only 

expedition ; and, accnrdinirl,v. DolabcDa. upon tho death 
of Ca-sar, immediatc-ly assunital tlie administration of that 
ofliw. Ilia eondnot in this critical conjuncture had ren¬ 
dered it romcwliat doubtful which side he was most dis- 
posnl to favour: but an accident had lately happened 
wiiicii save the friends of the republic grout liopes tliat ho 
would support the cause of tho conspirators. Home of 
Ca-.sar'H frca-d-uieu had erected a sort of altar upon tiio 
siadwhcrcliisbody bad been burned, at which the populace 
daily as.seinbled In the most tumuituoiis and alarming 
manner. Itolabcllu, in tho absenecof his eollcaguc An¬ 
tony, interposed ids consular atithori ty in order to suppress 
this mob ; and iiaving caused tlic altar to bo demolished, 
ho exerted a very seasonable act of severity, by command¬ 
ing the principal ringleaders of tho riot to be instantly put 
to doatb. It was this that produced the following letter 
from Cicero, written from seme place of public resort, pro¬ 
bably from tho baths of Ualw.—Dio, p. 240, 207 i Ad Att. 
xiv. 15. 

4 llolabolla was, at this time, not more than twenty-five 
years of age, which was almost twenty years earlier than 
he could legally have offered himself as a candidate for 
the consular dignity, the Roman laws having very wisely 
provided that no man sbeuld be capable of exercising this 
important office till ho bad attained the age of forty-two. 

" He was a distant relation to Julius Cesar, and uncle 
to Mark Antony. Upon tho celebrated coalition of tha 
triumvirate, he «-as sacrificed by Antony to the resentment 
of Octavius, as, in return, Cicero was delivered up to the 
vengeance of Antony. But Lucius escaped tho conso- 
queneoof this proscription by tho moans of Julia, Antony's 
mother.—Plut. in Vit. Ant 
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I congratulate your friend on his worthy conduct, but 
i desire you would return him my particular acknow- 
; ledgments : as, indeed, he is the single consul who 
: has acted with true spirit since you filled that 
office.” He then proceeded to enlarge upon your 
i late glorious action, representing it as equal to the 
i most illustrious and important service tliat ever was 
rendered to the commonwealth. And in this he 
only echoed the general voice of the whole republic. 
Suffer me, then, to take possession of those enco- 
: miums to which I am by no means entitled, and in 
some sort to participate with you in that general 
I applause you have acquired. To be serious, how- 
j ever, (for you will r^t imagine that 1 make this 
request in good earnest,) 1 wouldmuch rather resign 
I to you the whole of my own glory, (if there be any, 

I indeed, I can justly claim,) than arrogate to myself 
the least portion of that which is so unquestionably 
' your due. For as you cannot but be sensible that 
' I have ever loved you, so your late behaviour has 
raised that affection into tlie highest possible 
I ardour : as, in truth, there cannot be anything 
I more engagingly fair, more irresistibly amiable, 
than the patriot virtues. 1 need not tell you how 
greatly the exalted talents and polite manners, 
together with the singular spirit and probity, of 
Marcus Brutus, had ever endeared him to my heart. 
Nevertheless, his late glorious achievement on the 
ides of March, has wonderfully heightened that 
esteem 1 bore him : and which 1 had always looked 
upon as too exalted to admit of any farther advance. 
In the same manner, who would have imagined that 
my friendship towards yourself was capable of in¬ 
crease yet it actually has inereassed so very consi¬ 
derably, that the former sentiments of my lumrt 
seem to have been nothing more than common 
affection, in coin[)arison of that transcendent passion 
which I how feel for you. 

Can it be necessary that 1 should either exhort 
you to preserve the glory you have acquired, or, 
agreeably to the usual style of admonition, set 
before your view some animating examples of illus¬ 
trious merit ? I could mention none for this pur¬ 
pose more forcible than your own : and you have 
only to endeavour to act up to the character you 
have already attained. It is impossible, indeed, 
after having performed so signal a service to your 
country, that you should ever deviate from yourself. 
Instead, therefore, of sending you any unnecessary 
exhortations, let me rather congratulate yon upon 
this noble display of your patriotism. It is your 
privilege (and a privilege, perhaps, which no one 
ever enjoyed before) to have exercised the severest 
acts of necessary justice, not only withciut incur¬ 
ring any odium, but with the greatest popularity : 
with the approbation of the lowest, as well as of the 
best and highest amongst us. If this were a cir¬ 
cumstance in which chance had any share, 1 should 
congratulate your good fortune : but it was the 
effect of a noble and undaunted resolution, under 
the guidance of the strongest and most enlightened 
judgment. I say this from having read the speech 
you made upon this occasion to the people; and 
never was any harangue more judiciously composed. 
You open and explain the fact with so much address, 
and gradually rise through the several circumstances 
in so artful a maimer, as to couviuce all the world 
that the affair was mature for your animadversion. 
In a word, you have delivered the commonwealth 
in general, as well as the city of Rome in particu¬ 


lar, from the dangers with which they were threat¬ 
ened : and not only performed a singular service 
to the present generation, but set forth a most 
useful example for times to come. You will consi¬ 
der yourself, then, as the great supporter of the 
republic ; and remember, she expects that you will 
nut only protect, but distinguish those illustrious 
persons'^ who have laid the foundation for the 
recovery of our liberties. But I hope soon to have 
an opportunity of expressing my sentiments to you 
more fully upon this subject in person. In the 
mean while, since you are thus our glorious guar¬ 
dian and preserver, 1 conjure you, my dear Dola- 
bella, to take care of yourself for the sake of the 
whole commonwealth ^. Farewell. 

- 4 -— 

LETTER X. 

To TrefioniusK 

I HAVE recommended my Ora/or (for tliat is the 
title which I have given to the treatise I promised 
A c ■'iMt send you) to the care of yonr freedman 
' ‘ " Sahinus. 1 was indulged to trust it in his 
charge, from the good opinion I entertain of his 
(muntrymen : if, indeed, I may guess at his 
country by his name‘, and he has not, like an art¬ 
ful candidate at an election, usurped an appellation 

f Kriitus aiul t'assius, together witli tlie rest of the eon- 
siiiriitors. 

K Cieero eonmninieatcd a copy of thish'tterto Attteiis. 
wIioapiM'iirstxi Iiavoniuoli diwipproved of those eiteoiniiiins 
with whieii it is so cxtriLvugantly swelteft. The hyj)er- 
hole, indeeil, scvnis to liave been tlie ineviiiling Itgiire in 
Cicero’s rlietorie ; ami he generally dealt it out. both to 
his friends and to his nteniies, with more wannth tlian 
discretion, fn tin* present instaneo. at least, he was either 
very easily imposed upon hy ap]iearanees, or he ehanged 
his opinion of Ilolaliolla’s piililie actions and designs, ae- 
eording to the eolour of his eondnet towards hiniseif, l*er- 
liaps both tliesc eiiuwis might concur, in forming those 
great and sudden variations wiiicli we linti in our author’s 
sentiments at tliis perital, witJi respect to tlie h(‘ro of the 
panegyrie before us; for. in a letter to Attieiis, written 
very shortly after the present, he speaks of lloluhtilu with 
high displeasure; and, in anotlier to the same person a 
fewmoritlis later, lie cxeluinis against Iiim with miieli 
bitterness, as one who had not only been bribed by Antony 
to desert the cause of liberty, hut who had endeavoureil, 
as far as in him lay, entirely to ruin it. The aeewsation 
seems to have been just; but it is observable, however, 
tliat in both the letters-rcforrcd to. part of (,’icero's indig¬ 
nation arises from some personal ill-treatment which bo 
complains of having received from Ilolabella,—Ad Att. 
xiv. Ill; xvi. l.'i. 

k Some account has already been given of Trelxinius In 
rent. <1, p. i(i7. Cn-sitf, upon bis return from Spain, In the 
preceding year, appointed him consul with Uuintiis l■’abiuR 
Maximus; but this, and other favours of the same kind, 
were not suffleient to restrain him from entering into the 
conspiracy whicli was soon afterwards farmed against 
Ciesivv’s life. "At the same time, therefore, that Itnitus 
and tkissius found it expedient to leave Home, Trebenius 
secretly withdrew into Asia Minor, which had before been 
allotted to Iihii as his proeonsular province ; and he was 
on his way to that government when the present letter 
was written.—liio, p. 236,247; Ad Att. xiv. 10. 

I (..’ieem supposes that Sahinus was so called ns being a 
native of Saidnia. a country in Italy, the inhabitants of 
wliicli were celebrated for having long retained an unoop- 
rupttid slmidicity of manners, tlane olim vetera vilam 
colnere Sabini is Virgil’s conclusion of that charming 
description which be gives of the pleasing labours and 
innocent recreations of rural life, Ocorg. U. 032. 
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to which he has no right!. However, there is such 
a modesty in his countenance, and such an air of 
sincerity in his conversation, that I am much de¬ 
ceived if he does not possess, in some degree, at 
least, the true Sabine simplicity. But not to suffer 
him to take up any more of my paper, I will now 
turn, my dear Trebonius, to yourself. As there 
were some circumstances attending your departure 
that increased the affection I bear towards you, 
let me entreat you, in order to soothe the uneasi¬ 
ness 1 feel from your absence, to be as frequent a 
correspondent on your part as you shall certainly 
find me on mine. There are two reasons, indeed, 
why you ought to be more so : the first is, that, as 
the republic can now no longer be considered as 
in Rome, but removed with its glorious defenders, 
we, who remain here, must espect to receive from 
our provincial friends what we used to transmit 
to them; an account, I mean, of the common¬ 
wealth. The next reason is, because 1 have many 
other opportunities in your absence, besides that 
of writing, to give yon proofs of my friendship : 
whereas, you have none, I think, of testifying 
yours, but by the frequency of your letters. As to 
all other articles, I can wait; hut my first and most 
impatient desire is, to know what sort of journey 
you have had, where you met Brutus'*, and how 
long you continued together. When you are ad¬ 
vanced farther towards your province, you will 
acquaint me, I hope, with your military ])repara- 
tions, and with whatever else relates to our public 
affairs, that 1 may be able to form some judgment 
of our situation. 1 am sure, at least, 1 shall give 
no credit to any intelligence. b\it what I receive 
from your hands. In the mean time, take care of 
your health, and continue to allow me the same 
singular share of your affection which I have always 
enjoyed. Farewell. 


LETTER XI. 

Trebonhis lo Cicero^. 

I AURivnn at Athens on the 22dof this month, 
where, agreeably to my wishes, 1 had the satisfac- 
. . Ton tion of finding your son in the pursuit of 
the noblest improvements, and in the 
highest esteem for his modest and ingenuous be¬ 
haviour"’. As you perfecUy well know the place 
you possess in my heart, you will judge, without^ 
my telling you, how much pleasure this circura* 
stance afforded me. In conformity, indeed, to tin- 
unfeigned friendship which has so long been 
cemented between us, I rejoice in every advantage 
that can attend you, be it ever so' inconsiderable ; 
much more, therefore, in one so important to your 

i It was an artifice sometimes practised by the candidates 
for efilc(S4, in order to recommend themselves to the good 
graces of their constituents, to pretend a kindred to which 
they had no right, by assuming tlio name of some favourite 
and popular family.—Manutius. 

k Brutus had not loft Italy when Trel>oniiis set out for 
Asia, nor did ho leave it till several months afterwards; 
so that the inquiry which Ciooro here makes must relate 
to some interview which he supposed that Trebonius 
might have bad with Brutus before the former embarked. 
—Ad Att. xiv. 10. 

1 This letter seems to have been written before the pre- 
ceding epistle bad reached the hands of Trebonius. 

”> See the remarks on letter 37 of this book. 


happiness. Believe me, my dear Cicero, I do not 
flatter you when I say, there is not a youth in all 
this seminary of learning more ardently devoted to 
those refined and elevated arts which are so pecu¬ 
liarly your passion, or who, in every view of his 
character, is more truly amiable, than our young 
man. I call him ours, for be assured, I cannot 
separate myself from anything with which you are 
connected. It is with great pleasure, therefore, 
as well as with strict justice, I congratulate both 
you and myself, that a youth for whom we ought 
to have some affection, whatever his disposition 
might be, is of a character to deserve our highest. 
As he intimated a desire of^eing Asia, I not only 
invited, but pressed him to take the opportunity 
of visiting that province whilst I presided there : 
and you will not doubt of my supplying your place 
in every tender office of paternal care. But that 
you may not be apprehensive this scheme will prove 
an interruption of those studies, to which, 1 know, 
he is continually animated by your exhortations, 
Crutippus" shall be of our party. Nor shall your 
son want my earnest incitements to advance daily 
in those sciences, into which he has already made 
so successful an entrance. 

I am wholly ignorant of what is going forward at 
Rome; only I hear some uncertain rumours of 
commotions amongst you. But I hope there is no 
foundation for this report; that we may one day 
sit down in the peaceful possession of our liberties, 
retired from the noise and bustle of the world: a 
privilege which hitherto it has not been my fortune 
to enjoy. However, having had a short relaxation 
from business during my voyage to this place, I 
amused myself by putting together a few thoughts, 
which I always designed as a present to you. In 
this performance I have inserted that lively observa¬ 
tion which yon formerly made, so much to my 
honour, and have pointed out, by a note at the 
bottom, to whom.I am indebted for the compli¬ 
ment. If, in some passages of this piece, 1 should 
appear to have taken great liberties, I shall be 
justified, I persuade myself, by the character of 
the man at whom my invective is aimed® ; and you 
will, undoubtedly, excuse the just indignation I 
have expressed against a person of such infamous 
principles. Why, indeed, may I not be indulged 
I in the same unbounded licence as was allowed to 
honest Lociliusi' ? He could not be animated with 
greater abhorrence of the vices, which he has so 
freely attacked ; and certainly, they were not more 
worthy of satire than those against which I have 
inveighed. 

I hope you wUl remember your promise, and 
take the first opportunity of introducing me as a 
I>arty in some of your future dialogues. I doubt 
not, if you should write anything upon the subject 
of Csesar’s death, that you will give an instance of 
your friendship and your justice, by ascribing to 
me no inconsiderable share of that glorious trans¬ 
action. 

I recommend my mother and family to your 
good offices, and bid you farewell. 

Athens, May the 35th. 

” See rem .' on letter 37 of this hook. I 

• Probably at Antony. P See rem, k, 495. 
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LETTER XIL 
To Matiusi. 

T know not whether it is with greater pain or 
pleasure that I reflect on the visit which 1 lately 
A. w 700 received from our very good friend, the 
well-natured Trebatius. He called upon 
ine the next morning after my arrival at Tusculuin; 
and as he was by no means sufficiently recovered 
from his late indisposition, I'could not forbear 
reproving him for thiu hazarding 'his health. He 
interrupted me with saying,. that nothing was .of 
more importance to {lira than the business which 
brought him to my bol:se ; and upon rap inquiry 
if anything new had occurred, he inrtmediately 
entered into an account of jour complaints against 
me.’ Rut before I giv.e them a particular answer, 
let me begin with a few previous reflections. 

Amongst all my acquaintance I cannot recollect 
any man with whom I haVe longer enjoyed a 
fWendship than with yourself; and, although there 
are several for whom my affection commenced as 
early, there are few for whom it has risen so high. 
The truth of it is, I conceived an esteem for jou 
from the first moment 1 saw you ; and I had rea¬ 
son to believe that you thought of me in the same 
favourable manner. Hut your long absence from 
Rome, which immediately succeeded our first 
acquaintance, together with tlmt active course of 
life wherein I was engaged, and which was so en¬ 
tirely different from yours, did not at that time 
admit of our improving this mutual disposition by 
a more frequent intercourse. Nevertheless, even 
so long ago as when Ctesar was in Gaul, and many 
years before the comm^neeinj^t of the civil war, I 
experienced your friendly inimnations towards me. 
For as you imagined that my union with Ctesar 
would be greatly advantageous on my side, and not 
altogether unserviceable to himself, ^u generously 
recommended me to his favour, lind was the cause 
of his cultivating my friendship. I forbear to 
mention several instances which occurred at that 
period, of the unreserved manner in which we both 
conversed and corresponded together, as they were 
followed by others of a more important nature. At 
the opening of the civil war, when you were going 
to meet Ctesar at Brundisii^, yon paid me a visit 
in my Formian villa. This single favour, had it 
been attended with no other, vdks at such a critical 
juncture an ample testimony af your affection. 
But can I ever forget the, jgenerons advice you so 
kindly gave me at the same time,—and of which 
Trebatius. I reme mber, was himself a wi tness ? 

s It is principally owing to this and the foilowing letter, 
that the name and character of Matlus are known to pos¬ 
terity, as he is oowhcrc mentioned by any of the ancient 
hlstorifUR of this memorable perhtd. His inviolablo and 
disinterested affection to Cwsar, togetlior with the gene¬ 
rous courage with which he avowed that attachment when 
Cwsar was no mope, as they strongly n^ark out tho virtues 
of his heart, so will best appear by his own spirited 
reply to the present epistle. But Matins was as much 
distinguished by his genius as his virtues; and he was 
perfectly well accomplisiicd in those arts, wliich contribute 
to tho innocent pleasure and omhcllislimcntof human life. 
Gardening and poetry, in particular, seem to have been 
his favourite amusements: in llic fnnner of which his 
countrymen wore indebted to liira for some useful im¬ 
provements, as they likewise were, in $ho latter, for an 
elegant translation of thd Iliad.—Columol. xii, 44; Aul, 
GeU. vL6; lx. 4. 


Can I ever forget tbc letter you afterwards wrote 
to me, when you went to join Csesar in the district, 
if I mistake not, of Trebqla ? It was soon after 
this, that, either by gratitude, by honour, or per¬ 
haps by fate, I was determined to follow Pompey 
into Greece; and was there any instance of an 
obliging zeal which you did not exert in my ah- , 
sence both for me and for my family ? Was there j 
any one, in short, whom either they or I had more 
reason to esteem our friend ? But I returned to 
Biiindisium ; and can I forget (let me ask once 
more) with what an obliging expedition you 
hastened, as soon as you heard of my arrival, to 
meet me at Threntum ? How friendly were your 
visits,—how kind your endeavours to reason me 
out of that dejection into which the dread of our 
general calamities had sunk me ? At length, how¬ 
ever, 1 returned to Rome ; where every proof of 
the greatest intimacy, and upon occasions, too, of 
the most important kind, mutually passed between 
us. It was by your directhms and advice that I 
learned to regulate my conduct with respect to 
Csesar ; and as to other instances of your friend¬ 
ship, where was the man, except Ctesar himself, at 
whose house you more fretiucntly visited, or upon 
whom you bestowed so many agreeable hours of 
your conversation? in some of which, you may 
remember, it was that you encouraged me to engage 
in my philosophical writings. When Csesar after¬ 
wards returned from completing his victories, it 
was your first and principal endeavour to establish 
me again in his friendship ; and it was an endeavour 
in which you perfectly well succeeded. But to 
what purpose, you will ask, perhaps, this long 
detailLonger, indeed, I must acknowledge it is 
than I was myself aware. However, the use I 
would make of these several circumstances is to 
show you how much reason 1 have to be surprised, i 
that you, who well know the truth of them, should 
believe me capable of having acted inconsistently 
with such powerful ties. But besides these motives 
of ray attachment to you,—motives known and 
visible to the whole world,'—there are others of a 
far less conspicuous kind, and which I am at a loss 
to represent in the terms they deserve. Every 
part, indeed, of your character I admire ; but when 
I consider you os the wise, the firm, and the faith- 
, fill friend,—as the polite, the witty, and the learned 
companion,—these, I confess, are tlie striking 
points amidst your many other illustrious qualifi- 
giations with which I am particularly charmed. But 
it is time to return to the complaints you have 
alleged against me. Be assured, then, I never 
once credited the report of your having voted for 
the law you mentioned to Trebatius; and, indeed, 
if I had, I should have been well persuaded that 
you were induced to concur in promoting it upon 
some very just and rational motive. But as the 
dignity of your character draws upon you the 
observation of all the world, the malevolence of 
mankind will sometimes give severer constructions 
to your actions than most certainly they merit. If 
no instances of this kind have ever reached your 
knowledge, I know not in what manner to proceed 
in my justification. Believe me, however, I have 
always defended you upon these occasions with 
the same warmth and spirit with which .1' am 
sensible you are wont to oppose, on your part, the 
calumnies that are thrown out upon myself. Thus, 
with regard to the law I just now mentioned, I 
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have always peremptorily denied the truth of the 
charge ; and as to your having been one of the 
managers of tlie late' games, I have constantly 
insisted that you acted agreeably to those pious 
offices that are due to the memory of a departed 
friend. In respect to the latter, however, you 
cannot be ignorant that if Ceesar was really a 
tyrant (as I think he was*), your zeal may be con¬ 
sidered in two very different views. It may be 
said (and it is an argument which I never fail to 
urge in your favour), that you showed a very 
commendable fidelity in thus displaying yotjr 
affection to a departed friend. On the other hand, 
it may be alleged (and, in fact, it is alleged) that 
the liberties of our country ought to be far prefer, 
able even to the life itself of those whom we hold 
most dear. I wish yoxi had been informed of the 
part I have always taken whenever this ijueslion 
has been started. But there are two circumstances 
that reflect the brightest lustre upon your character, 
and which none of yoiiy friends more freijuently or 
more warmly commemorate than myself,—1 mean 
your having always most strongly recommended 
; pacific measures to Caesar, and constantly advised 
I him to use his victory with moderation; in both 
. which the whole world is agreed with me in ac- 
I knowledging your merit. 

I I think myself much obliged to our friend 
I Trebatius for having given me this occasion of 
justifying myself before you. And you will credit 
! the professions 1 have here made, unless you ima- 
! giiie me void of every spark both of gratitude and 
I generosity : an opinion than which nothing can be 
I more injurious to itiy seutiments or more unworthy 
i of yours. Farewell. 


I LETTER XIII. 

j Matins to Cicero. 

1 I RHCEiVET) great satisfaction from your letter, 

' as it assured me of my holding that rank in your 
' A u 709 which I have ever wished and 

hoped to enjoy. Indeed) 1 never doubted 

’’At the time when Gfipnar wrh killctl* lio was preparing, 

• agroeably to a vow wtiioh lie liad mafic at the battlo of 
i PharKiilia, to exhibit Bomo ganic.s in honour of VenuB : a 
divinity from whom ho BfiTccted to bo thought a (1cHo<Mid> 
ant. OotaviiiB, WMin after his return to Ihinui. upon the' 
death of C’awur, eelebratod thesi' gaiiie« at bis own cxporiNo, 
and Matins undertook to be on(f of the managers. As this 
was ajiublic mark of respect paid to the ineinory of Cirsnr, 
and might tend to inflame the minds of tho pojiulaee 
against the conspirators, it gave much di'^giist to the friends 
of the republic; and Cicero, it is proliahle, was in the num¬ 
ber of those wiio had openly sjmkeu of it with displeasure. 
Xle did so, at least, in u letter to Atficus.—Ad Att. xv. 11 ; 
Appian. Bell. Civ. li. 407. 

• “It is with injustico,” said the cclohrated queen of 
j Swetlon, “ that 0a*8ar isaecuw'd of being a tyrant: if to 
govern Home was the most important service ho oould 
hflrt'o performed to his country.” It is certain that the 
I republic was well-nigh reduced to a state of total anarchy 
wlicn (-tesar uaiirpofl the command; but it is equally cer¬ 
tain that be himself had been the principal author and 
fomentcr of thosc> confusions, which rendered an absolute 
authority the only possible expedient for reducing the 
oommoDwealtii into a stateof tranquillity and good order, 
if this be true, it seems no very intricate question to deter¬ 
mine what verdiot ought to bo passed upon Ca'sar. But 
surely it is difficult to know by what principles Cicei'O can 
be acquitted, who reviled that man when dead, whom he 
was the first to flatter when living. 


of your good opinion ; but the value I -gei apbti it 
rendered me solicitous of preserving it without the, 
least blemish. Conscious, however, that I had 
never given just offence to any candid and honest 
mind, I was the less disposed to believe that you, 
whose sentiments are exalted by the cultivation of 
so many generous’arts, could hastily credit any' 
reports to my disadvantage,—esjjecially as yon 
were one for whom I had at' ^ times discovered 
much sincere good.-will. But as I have the pfea- 
sure to find that you think of me agreeably to my 
wishes, I will drop this >** order to vindi¬ 

cate myself from those caluthnies whicB you have 
so often^iand with such dmular generosity, op¬ 
posed. T am perfectly wen apprised of the reflec¬ 
tions that have been cast upon me since Ctesar’s 
death. It has been imjiuted to me, I knew, that 
I lament the loss of my friend, and fhink with ^ 
indignation on the murderers of the man I loved. 

“ Tlie welfare of ovr country,'* say my accusers 
(as if they had already made it appear that the 
destruction of Cicsar was for the benefit of the 
commonwealth), “ the welfare of our country is to 
be preferred to all considerations of amity.” It 
may be so ; but I will honestly confess that I am 
by no means arrived at this elevated strain of 
patriotism. Nevertheless, 1 took no part with 
(la-sar in our civil dissentions ; but neither did I 
desert my friend because I disliked his measures. 
The trntli is, I was so far from approving the civil 
war that I always thought it unjustifiable, and 
exerted my utmost endeavours to extinguish those 
sparks by which it was kindled. In conformity to 
those sentiments, I did not make use eff nty friend's 
victory to the gratification of any lucrative or 
ambitious purposessjiof my own, as some others 
most shamefully did whose interest with Cmsar was 
much inferior to mine. Far, in truth, from being 
a gainer by .jps success, I suflered greatly in my 
fortunes by that very law which saved niany of 
those who now exult in his death from the disgrace 
of being obliged to fly their country*. Let me 
add, that I recommended the vanquished party to 
his clemency with the same warmth and zeal as if ’ 
ray own preservation had been concerned, 'fbus 
desirous that all my fellow-citizens might enjoy 
their lives in full security, can I repress the indig¬ 
nation of my heart sigainst the assussins of that 
roan from whose generosity this privilege was ohK* 
tained,—especially as the same hands were lifted 
up to his destruction which had first drawn upqn 
him all thc'odiura and «ivy of his administration 
Yet 1 am tSireatened, it seems, with their vengeance, 
for daring to condemn the deed. Unexampled 
insolence ! that some should glory in the perpetra¬ 
tion of those crimes which others should not be 
permitted even to deplore! The meanest slave 
has ever been allowed to indulge, without control, 
the fears, the sorrows, or the joys of his heart; 
but these, our assertors of liberty, as they call 
themselves, endeavour to extort) from me, by their 
menaces, this common privilege of every,creature. 
Vain and impotent endeavours ! no dangers shall 
intimidate me from acting up to the generous 
duties of friendship and humanity ; persuaded, as 
1 have ever been, that death in an honest cause 

* The law alludoil to Is, probably, tliut wiiicli C'nsitr 
enacted for the relief of those who liad oonlrnetod debts 
bofo{ro tlie commencement of the civil war, of which see 
rem. *, p. 493. 
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ought never to be shunned, and frequently to be 
courted. Yet why does it thus move their dis¬ 
pleasure, if I only wish that they may repent of 
what they have perpetrated ? For wish 1 will 
acknowledge 1 do, that both they and all the world 
may regret the death of Coisar. “ But as a mem¬ 
ber (say they) of the commonwealth, you ought 
above all things to desire its preservation.” Now 
that I sincerely do so, if the whole tenor of my 
past conduct, and all the hopes I can reasonably 
be supposed to entertain will not sufficiently evince, 
1 shall not attempt to prove it by my professions. 
I conjure yon, then, to judge of me, not by what 
others may say, but by^the plain tendency of my 
actions; and, if you tjefieve I have any interest in 
the tranquillity of the republic, be assured that I 
will have no communication with those who would 
impiously disturb its pence. Shall 1 renounce, 
indeed, those patriot principles I steadily pursued 
in iny youth, when warmth and inexperience might 
have ))leaded some excuse for errors ? Shall I, in 
the sober season of deidiuing age, wantonly unravel 
at once the whole fair contexture of my better 
days Most assuredly not; nor shall I ever give 
any other offence than in bcw^ling the severe 
catastrophe of a must intimate and illustrious 
friend 1 Were 1 disposed to act otherwise, 1 sliould 
scorn to deny it; nor should it be ever said that I 
covered my crimes by hypocrisy, and feared to 
avow what 1 scrupled not to commit. 

But to proceed to the other articles of the charge 
against me ; it is farther alleged that 1 presided at 
those games which the young Octavius exhibited in 
honour of Csesar’s victories. 'I’lie tdiarge, 1 confess, 
is true; but what <;onncxion has an act of mere 
private duty, with the concerns of the republic ? 
It was an office, not only due from me to the 
memory of my departed friend, but which 1 could not 
refuse to that illustrious youth,his most wortliy heir. 
1 am reproached, also, with having been frequent 
in paying my visits of compliment to Antony ; yet 
you will find that the very men who impute this as 
a mark of disaffection to my country, appeared 
much more frec|UBntly at his levee, either to solicit 
his favours, or to receive them. But, after all, can 
there be anything, let me ask, more insufferably 
arrogant thou this accusation Chesar never op¬ 
posed my associating with whomsoever 1 thought 
yiroper, even though it were with persons whom 
he himself disapproved; and shall the men who 
have cruelly robbed me of one friend, attempt, 
likewise, by their malicious insinuations, to alienate 
me from another ? But the moderation of my con¬ 
duct, will, 1 doubt not, discredit all reports that 
may hereafter be raised to my disadvantage; and I 
am persuaded, that even those who hate me for my 
attachment to Ciesar, would rather choose a friend 
of my disposition, than of their own. In fine, if 
my affairs shonld permit me, it is my resolution to 
spend the remainder of my days at Rhodes. But, 
if any accident should render it necessary for me 
to continue at Rome, my actions shall evince, that 
I am sincerely desirous of ray country’s welfare. 
In the mean time, 1 am much obliged to Trebatius 
for supplying you with an occasion of so freely 
laying open to me the amittable sentiments of your 
heart; as it affords me an additional reason for 
cnltivatiug a friendship with one whom 1 have ever 
been disposed to esteem. , Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

Marcus Brutus and Cuius Cassius, Prestors'^, to 
Mark Antony, Consul, 

If we were not persuaded of your honour and 
friendship, we should not trouble you with the 
A u 709 present application ; which, in confidence 
"of both, we doubt not of your receiving in 
the most favourable manner. 

We are informed, that great numbers of the 
veteran troops are already arrived in Rome, and 
that many more are expected by the first of June. 
Our sentiments would he extremely changed, in¬ 
deed, if we entertained any fears or suspicions 
with regard to yourself. However, as we resigned 
ourselves entirely to your direction, and, in com¬ 
pliance with your advice, not only puiilished an 
edict, but wrote circular letters in order to dismiss 
our friends who came to our assistance from the 
munici))iU towns, we may' justly look upon our¬ 
selves as worthy of being admitted into a share of 
your councils j especially in an article wherein we 
are purtUmlarly concerned. It is onr joint request, 
therefore, that you would ex|ilicilly acquaint us 
with your intentions, and whether you imagine we 
can possibly be safe amidst such a multitude of 
veteran troops, who have even some design, we 
Nre told, of rejilacing the altar* which was erected 
to tla-sar ; a (lt;sigii, sui'cly, which no one can wi.sh 
may meet with your ay)j>rohation, who has any 
regard to our credit or security"'. It has suffi- 
cicnlly ajijtcarcd, that from the beginning of this 
aifair, we have had a view to the public t.ran(|uilUty, 
and liave uime<1 at nothing more than the recovery 
of our common liberties. No man, except your¬ 
self, has it in his power to deceive us, because we 
never have trusted, nor ever will trust, any other : 
and most certainly you have too much integrity to 
betray the conticleiiec w<i have reposed in you. 
Our friends, however, notwithstanding that tliey 
have the same reliance upon your good faith, arc 
greatly alarmed for our safety ; as they think so 
large a body of veterans may imieh more ea.sily he 
instigated to violent measures by ill-designing men, 
than they can be restrained by your influence and 
authority. We entreat you, therefore, to return 
us n full and satisfactory answer. To tell us that 
'you ordered thc;se troops to march to Rome, as 
intending to move tliq, senate in June next, con¬ 
cerning their* affairs, is amusing us with a very 
idle and trifling reason; for as you are assured that 
we shall not attempt to obstruct thisr design, from 

" They had been appointed praetors for the present year 
by tV'siir. Tlie rc.ader has already lieen informed, that 
linitiis and (.’ussius, liiidinf; It necessary, soon after the 
assaHHinatinn of Caesar, to withdraw fi\>m Rome, radired 
to a villa of the fonuer, at lamuvium, from wlience tins 
letter was probjibly written. 

* BiS) JV'tn. r, p. fl4,X 

* Because the suffering of divine honours to he paid to 
Ca'sar would necessarily impress tlic highest scntiiiients 
of him uiHin the minds of the P'-Uuiiace; and, eousequamt- 
ly, tend to incenso tlicm against those who were eimcerned 
in taking aw'ay his lift*. 

X Antony’s prelmried reason for drawing together this 
body of videran troops was, in order to procure a ratifica¬ 
tion from the senate of those gnints of lands wliieh had been 
made to tliem by Cwsar, as a reward of their services i but 
his true reason was, to strengthen his hands against those 
who should attempt to oppose his measures. 

^ y The conspirators hod given public ossm anoes to the 
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what other quarter can you possibly suspect that it 
will he opposed ? lu a word, it canitot be thou);ht 
that we are too anxious for our own preservation, 
when it is considered, that no accident can happen 
to our persons without involving the wliolc republic 
in the most dangerous conimotioiis. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To Caius Cassius, 

Bkmkvf. me, my (hissius, the republic is the 
perj)etual subject of iny meditations ; or, to express 
A e 7 iir» same thing in other words, you and 
Marcus Brutus are never out of my 
tlioughts. It is upon you two, indeed, together 
with Decimus llrntiis, that all our hopes depend.— 
Mine are siuncwhat raised by the glorious conduct 
of Uolahrlla, in suppressing the late insurrection''; 
■which had spread so widi', and gathered ever) day 
such additional strength, that it seemed to threaien 
de.structiou to the whole city. Hut this mob is 
now so totally f|Uelled, that 1 think we have nothing 
farther to fear from any future! attempt of the same 
kind. Many other fears, however, and very con¬ 
siderable ones too, still remain with us ; and it 
entirely rests upon you, in conjunction with your 
illustrious associates, to remove them. Yet where 
to advise you to Ix'gin for that purpose, 1 must 
acknowledge myself at a loss. To say truth, it is 
the tyrant alora’, ami not the tyranny, from which 
we seem to he delivered : for although the man, 
indeed, is de.stroycd, we still servihrlv maintain all 
his despotic ordinances. We do more ; and, under 
the. pret<!nce of carrying his designs into execution, 
we a]>prove of measures which even he himself 
would never have pursued“; and the misfortune is, 
that I know not where this extravagance will end. 
When I reflect on the laws that are enacted, on 
the immunities that are granted, on the immense 
largesses that are distrilmted, on the exiles that 
are recalled, and on the fictitious decrees tliat are 
published, the only effect that seems to have 
been produced by Chesar’s death is, tliat it has ex¬ 
tinguished the sense of our servitude, and the. 
abhorrence of tliat detestable usurper ; as all the 
disorders into which he threw the republic still 
continue. Tliese are the evils, therefore, which it 
is incumbent upon you and your patriot coadjutors 
to redress: for let not nyr'friends imagine that 
they have yet comjilcted their work. The obliga¬ 
tions, it is true, wliich the republic has already 
received from yon, are far gregter than 1 could 
veteran treejis, that tliey woiiltl net emieavour te iimiid 
tlio arantu which C.'a!sar had made in tlicir favour, —Dio, 
p. «7. 

* flee rt'm, .'»4.'t. 

• A few (lays iifter Cirsnr's do.itti, Antony iiBsemhlcd the 
senate in the tempJe of Tellus, in order to take into eon- 
sidcration tlie state of publio afl'airs. Tiio result of their 
deliberations was, to decree a uencrnl act of r.lilivion of 
wliat was past, and to conlirm the several nominations to 
magistraeies, and other xrante wliieh had lieen made by 
Cwsur. 'this was a very prudent and necessary measure, 
in order to p>escrvo tlie public tramiuilllty ; and it was 
principally procured by the authority and clequi nee of 
(licero. Hut Anbaiy soon perverted it to his own ambi¬ 
tious ptirposes ; for, being appointed to inspect tlie papers 
of Cwsor, he forged some, imd modeled others, ns best 
suited his own designs ; disi»ming of cvcrytliing ns he 
thought proper, under the authority of this decree.—Dio, 
p. 250,2SG. 


have ventured to hope : still however her demands 
are not entirply satisfied; and she promises herself 
yet higher services from sucli brave and generous 
benefactors. You have revenged her injuries, by 
the death of her oppressor; but you have done 
iiulhing qiore. For, tell me, what has she yet 
recovered of her former dignity and lustre ? Does 
site not obey the will of that tyrant, now he is 
dead, whom slie could not endure when living? 
And do we not, instead of repealing his public 
laws, authenticate even hi.s private memorandums ? 
Yon will tell me jierhaps (and you may tell me with 
truth) that 1 concurred in passing a decree for that 
pur])ose.. It was in compliance however with public 
circumstances ; a regard d) which is of much con- 
secpience in political deliberations of every kind. 
But there are some however who have most immo¬ 
derately and ungratefully abused the concessions 
we found it thus necessary to make. 

I hope very s|teedily to discuss this and many 
other points with you in person. In the mean 
time he persuaded that the affection I have ever 
home to my country, as well as my particular 
frieiid.ship to yourself, renders the advancement 
of your credit and esteem witli the public extremely 
my coueern. Farewell. 


LETTER XVI. 

To Oppins^'. 

The sentiments and advice which your letter has 
so freely given me, in relation to my leaving Italy', 
A <1 "o'l together with what you said to Attieus, 
' ’ in a late conversation upon this subject, 
have greatly contributed, he can bear me witness, 
to dispel those doubts that occurred on whichever 
side I viewed tins question. 1 have ever thought 
indeed that no man was mure eajiahle of forming a 
right judgment, nor more, faithful in communi¬ 
cating it, than yourself; us 1 am sure f very parti¬ 
cularly experienced in the beginning of the lute 
civil wars. For when J consulted you in regard to 
my following I’onipey, or remaining in Italy, your 
advice J remeinber was, that “ I should act as my 
honour dir(!Cted.” This sufliciently discovered 
your opinion ; and 1 could not hut look with 
admiration on so remarkahie an instance of your 
sincerity. For notwithstanding your strong attach¬ 
ment to Csesar, who, you hud reason to think, 
would h.ave been better pleased if 1 had pursued a 
different eonduet; yet you rather chose 1 should 
net agreeably to my honour, than in conformity to 
his inclination. My friendship for you, however, 
did not take its rise from this period; for 1 was 
sensible that 1 enjoyed a share in your esteem long 
before the time of which I am speaking. I shall 
ever remember indeed the generous services you 
conferred both upon myself and my family, dur¬ 
ing the great misfortunes which I suffered in my 
exile: and the strict intimacy in which we con¬ 
versed witli each other, after my return, as well 
as the sentiments which, upon all occasions, I pro¬ 
fessed to entertain of you, are circumstances which 

•> The MSS. vary in tho nanio of the person to whom 
this letter is addressed, some writing it .dw/iior, and others 
Oppius, If the latter bo the true reading, perliups he is 
the same of whom some account has been given in rem. ", 
p. 457. 

' Sco rem. », p. 542. 
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none who were inclined to observe them could 
possibly overlook. But you gave me a most dis¬ 
tinguishing proof of the good opinion you had 
conceived of my constancy and fidelity, by the 
unreserved resignation of your heart to me, after 
the death of Ca:sar. I should think myself there¬ 
fore a disgrace to human nature, if 1 did not justify 
these your favourable sentiments, by every kind of 
good office in my power, as well as by the return 
of my warmest affection. Continue yours to me, 
my dear Oppius, I entreat you •, a request however 
which 1 prefer more in compliance with the cus¬ 
tomary form, than as thinking it in the least 
necessary. 1 recommend all my affairs in general 
to your protection, and feave it to Atticus to inform 
you in what particular iioints I desire your services. 
When I shall be more at leisure, you may expect 
a longer letter. In the mean time take care of 
your health, as the most agreeable instance you 
can give me of your friendship. Farewell. 


LETTER XVII. 

To Trehutius, 

I AM the more enamoured with this city**, be¬ 
cause I find you are much the favourite of every- 
A u 70S) ^ know not, in truth, 

where you are otherwise; and 1 should 
rather have told you, that even the absence of your 
freedman, Rnfio, is no less regretted among tliem 
than if he were a person of as much consequence 
as you and I. However, 1 by no means disapprove 
of your having called him from hence, in order to 
superintend the buildings you are carrying on in 
the Lupercal® : for, notwithstanding your house at 
Velia is altogether as agreeable as that which you 
have in Rome, yet I should prefer the latter to all 
the possessions you enjoy here. Keverthele.ss, if 
you should take the opinion of a man whose advice 
you seldom reject, you will not part with your 
patrimony on the banks of the noble lieles, nor 
forsake a villa which had once the honour of be¬ 
longing to Papirius, an intention which the citizens 
of Velia are in some fear lest you should entertain. 
But although it be incommoded, indeed, by the 
great concourse of strangers who visit the adjoin¬ 
ing grove; yet that objection may easily be removed, 
you know, by cutting down^ this impertinent plaii- 

s Cicero, after much debate with hiuisolf concemingthe 
voyage which he mentions in the preceding letter, at length 
fixed his rcHolutinn and embarked. lie sailed along the 
western coast of Italy, towards Rliegium, but came ashore 
every night, in order to lodge at tlui villa of some friond. 
lie was in tliis manner pursuing Iiis voyage into (Irceco 
when ho wrote the present letter from Volia, a soa-port 
town on the coast of Lucania. 

e A rango of buildings in Romo, so called from an 
ancient tcniide of the same name, which hod been for¬ 
merly erected upon that spot to tho god Pan.—IMon. Ilal. 
i. 24. 

* Orovos wero generally conseorated to some divinity, as 
this sooniB tt> have been, by the number of strangers who 
probably frequented it on a religions account. Instead of 
lucum, therefore, which Is the reading adopted by Manu- 
.tliis, and followed in the translation, some of the com¬ 
mentators have thought it should be lolvm because, if it 
were a consecrated grove. It could not bo cut down with¬ 
out oommitting an act of impiety. Rut this objection is 
founded upon the mistake that Cicero 8))oke in a serious 
sense what he Booms plainly to have intonded in a ludi¬ 
crous one. 


tation, which will prove a very considerable advan¬ 
tage likewise both to your pocket and your pro¬ 
spect. To speak seriously, it is a great conve¬ 
nience, especially in suck distracted times as the 
present, to be possessed of an estate which affords 
you a refuge from Rome, in a pleasant and healthy 
situation, and in a place where you are so univer¬ 
sally beloved. To these considerations, I will add, 
my dear Trebatius, that, perhaps, it may be for my 
advantage also, that yon should not part with this 
villa. But, whatever you may determine, take care 
both of yourself and my affairs ; and expect to see 
me, if the gods permit, before the end of the year. 

1 have purloined from Sextius Radius, one of 
Nico’g disciples, a treatise which the latter has 
written concerning the pleasures of the palate. 
Agreeable physician ! how easily will he make me 
a convert to his doctrine ! Our friend Bassus was 
so jcaloq^ of this treasure, that he endeavoured to 
conceal it from me : but I imagine, by the freedom 
of your table indulgencies, that he has been less 
reserved in communicating the secrets of it to you. 
—The wind has just now turned to a favourable 
point, so that 1 must bid you farewell. 

Volia, July the 20th. 


LETTER XVIII. 

To the same. 

Yon see the influence you have over me; though, 
indeed, it is not greater than what you are justly en- 
A. u 70!). *'**''‘**^ from that equal return of friend¬ 
ship you make to mine. 1 could not, there¬ 
fore, be easy in the reflection, I will not say of having 
absolutely refused, but of not having complied, 
however, with the request you made me, when we 
were lately together. Accordingly, as soon as I 
set sail from Velia, I employed myself in drawing 
up the treatise you desired, upon the plan of Aris¬ 
totle’s Topics s ; as, indeed, I could not look upon 
a city in which you are so generally beloved, with¬ 
out being reminded of my friend. I now send you 
the produce of my meditations; which I have en¬ 
deavoured to express with all the perspicuity that 
a subject of this nature will admit. Nevertheless, 
if some passages should appear dark, you must do 
me the justice to remember, that no science can be 
rendered perfectly intelligible without the assistance 
of a master to explain and apply its rules. To send 
you no farther, for an instance, than to your own 
profession, could a knowledge of the law be acquired 
merely from books.’ Undoubtedly it could not; 
for although the treatises which have been written 
upon that subject are extremely numerous, yet they 
are by no means of themselves sufficient instruc¬ 
tors, without the help of some learned guide to 
enlighten their obscurities. However, with respect 
to the observations in the present performance, if 
you give them a frequent and attentive perusal, you 
will certainly be able to enter into their meaning ; 
but the ready application of them can only be 

s Tbo treatise hero mentioned is still extant among 
Cicero's works, and appears to be a sort of epitome of what 
Aristotle had long before published upon the same sub¬ 
ject. The princiiiol design of it is, to point out the several 
sources from whcuoo arguments upon every question may 
bo derived. 
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attained by repeated exercise. And in this exercise 
I shall not fail to engage you, if I should return 
safe into Italy, and find the republic in a state of 
repose. Farewell. 

Uhegium'', July the 2Rtb. 


LETTER XIX. 

Brutus and Cassius, Preelors', to Antoni/, Consul, 

Thk letter we have received from you is altoge¬ 
ther agreeable to your late contumelious and 
A ti '■(ft menacing edict, and by no means becom¬ 
ing f/ou to have written to us. We have 
in no sort, Antony, given you atiyjust provocation ; 
nor could we have imagined, that you would look 
upon it as anything extraordinary, if, invested as 
we are with the high authority of prietors, we 
tliought proper, in a public manifesto, to signify 
our requests to the consul. But if it rt^es your 
indjgnatiun that we presumed to take this liberty 
as prattors, allow us to lament that you should not 
indulge us in it at least as friends. 

We receive it as an instance of your justice, that 
you deny ever having complained of our levying 
troops and contributions, and luakiiig applications 
to the armies, both at home and abroad, to rise in 
our defence ; a charge which we likewise disavow 
in every particular. \\^c cannot but wonder, how¬ 
ever, since you were silent u))on this head, that you 
should be so little able to command yourself upon 
another, as to reproach us with the death of 
Catsar. 

We leave it to your own reflections to determine 
what sentiments it ought U> create in us, that the 
praitors of Rome, in order to preserve the tran¬ 
quillity and liberties of the commonwealth, cannot 
publish a manifesto declaring their desire of retiring 
from tlie execution of tlieir office, without being 
insulted by the consul. ’Tis in vain, however, 
that you would intimidate us by your arms; for it 
would ill become the .spirit we have shown to be 
discourageil by dangers of any kind. As little 
should Antony attempt to usurp an authority over 
tliose to wliom he is himself indebted for the liberty 
he enjoys. To the free and independent, the me¬ 
naces of any man are perfectly impotent. Had we 
a design, therefore, of having recourse to arms, 
your letter would be altogether ineffectual to deter 
us from our purpose. But, you are well convinced, 
that no consideration can prevail with us to rekin¬ 
dle the flames of a civil war; and, perhaps, you 
artfully threw out these menaces in order to per¬ 
suade the world that our panific measures are the 
effect, not of choice, but timidity. 

To speak jdaiuly our sentiments, we wish to see 
you raised to tlie liighest honours'; but to honours 
that are conferretl by a free republic. It is our 

•> A Hoa-i>ort upm the western point of Calahria, oppo¬ 
site to Sicily; it is now called 

i The prmtors could not legally absent tliomsclves from 
Homo for above ten days, unless they obtained a special 
disjatisatinn from the senate for that purpose, llrutus 
and Cassius, Uioreforc, not thinking it safe to trust tlicni- 
sclvos in the city, pubiisliod a sort of miuiifosto, dirertud 
to Antony os eunsul, requesting him to move the sriiate 
for this licence in their favoiu". Antony, Instead of ooni- 
plying with tlieir request, seems to have answered it by 
publishing a manifesto on bis part, which was followed, 
likewise, by a private letter that produced the present 
epistle. 


desire, likewise, not to engage with you in any 
contests ; but we must add, that the possession of 
our liberties is of far higher value in our esteem 
than the enjoyment of your friendship. Well con¬ 
sider what you undertake, and how far you may he 
able to carry it into execution ; reflecting, not how 
many years CKsar was permitted to live, but how 
short a period he was suffered to reign h In the 
mean while, we implore the gods to inspire you 
with such counsels as may tend to the advantage 
both of yourself and of the commonwealth. But 
should they prove otherwise, we wish that the con¬ 
sequence may be as little detrimental to your own 
interest, as sliali be consistent with the dignity and 
safety of the republic. 

August the 4th. 


LETTER XX. 

To Plancus^, 

I HAD left Rome, and was actually on my voyage 
to Greece, wlmn 1 was recalled by the general voice 
A 1 ) Tou republic*; but tlie conduct of 

Marc Antony, ever since my return, has 

i Oa'siir did not (‘oritinue longer tlnin five months in the 
pcaeoahle enjoyment of his UHUi'piition ; for lie returned to 
Itoine. from the conquest of l'oni|>ey's sons in Spain, in 
tiie month of Oetoln-r 70H, and was assassinated in the 
Mareli following.—Veil. Hat. ii. .Mi. 

k Some general aceount of I’lancuH has already been 
given ill riiHj. •, p. 47.'i. in the beginning of the present 
year he was ajipeinted by Ca-sar governor of the farther 
tiani. where ho now was, at the head of three legions. Ho 
is said, during liis re.sideneo in that provinee, to Iiavo 
founded the city of l.yons. Upon tlie deatli of Cicsar, to 
whom lie liad been warmly attaclied, tMcero employed all 
his art to engage liim on tiie side of the senate; and I'liin- 
ens, after miieli heNiia.tion, at lengtii deehwed himself 
accordingly. lint tliis declaration seem.s to have been 
entirely tlie efleef <if a lioliof tliat tiie rupture iHitwceii 
Auhaiy :uid tlie senate wa-s uiion tile point of la-ing aeeom- 
modatud: it is curtain, at least, tliat it was net sitieere. 
p’or Hlaneus soon aftenvards betrayed tlie cause lie liiul 
tliiis prufesstsi to support, and went over witli his troops 
to Antony.—High. Annal. ii. 4(i.'i; Scnce. Pip. PI; Veil. Hat. 
ii. (i.'i. Seo rewt. * on h'tter ill of btsik xv. , 

I Tiie principal motive of Citsiro’s intended voyage into 
(Imiec was in order to avoid the danger of taking part In 
a civil war, which he apprehended would soon brualt out 
between Antony atid young Hompey, tlie latter being 
expe.'Otcd from Spain, at the head of a eonsiderahlo (iriny. 
Hut as his leaving Italy at so critical and important a 
eonjunctiire might justly expose him to the censure of un¬ 
worthily deserting the republic, he was long and greatly 
cm barrassed between the desire of preserving his character 
on the one side, and of securing his person on the otlier, 
tlie two points which seem, throughout his whole life, to 
have held him in ))orpetual suspense. However, ho at 
length eiubarketl; but he no sooner sailed than ho rc- 
iwntod, us usual, of tiie step he had taken. Nevertheless, 
he pursued his voyage and arrived in (Sicily, from wlience 
he pnijMiscd to stretch over into Orccce ; but, in attempting 
tills p.assagc, lie was blown back by tsintrury winds on tho 
coast of Italy. Upon his going ashore, in order to refresh 
himself, be w'as informed by seme of the princitsil inliabi- 
tunts of that port of the country, who were jiwt arrived 
from Uomc, that there were great hopes Antony would 
aeeummodute affairs to tho general satisfaction of all 
parties. This news was followed by a letter from A ttiees, 
pressing him to ronoimco his Intended voyage, as also by 
an interview with liriitiis, who likcwi.se expressed h'S dis¬ 
approbation of tliat solieinc. Upon these eonsiderntioiis, 
therefore, he gave up all farther thouglils of Greece, luid 
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not permitted me to eujoy a moment of repose. 
The ferocity (for to call it pride would be imputing 
a 1006 to him, which is notliing uncommon) the 
ferocity of his temper is so excessive, that he can¬ 
not bear a word» or even a look, which is animated 
with the least spirit of liberty. It is this that fills 
my heart With a thousand disquietudes : but dis¬ 
quietudes, in which my own preservation is by no 
means concerned. No, *ny friend, I have nothing 
farther to wish with respect to myself, whether I 
consider the years to which I am arrived’", the 
actions that 1 have performed, or the glory (if that 
may be mentioned as of any value in the account) 
with which they have been crowned. All my 
anxiety is fur our country alone ; and the more so, 
my dear Plancus, as the time appointed for your 
succession to the consular office" is so remote, that 
it is rather to be wished than expected, that we 
should be able to preserve our liberties so long 
alive. What rational hopes, indeed, nan possibly 
he entertained, where a commonwealth is totally 
oppressed by the arms of the most violent and out¬ 
rageous of men, where neither the senate nor the 
people have any authority ; where neither laws nor 
justice j)rcvail; and, in one word, where there is 
not the least trace or shadow of civil government 
remaining ? But as you receive, I imagine, the 
public accounts of what is transacted amongst us, 
1 need not descend into a detail of particulars. 
Let me rather, in consequence of that atfection I 
bear yon, and which has been still increasing from 
our earliest youth, let me rather remind and exhort 
you, to turn all your thoughts and cares towards 
the republic. If it should not be utterly destroyed 
ere you enter upon the consular office, it may, 
without difficulty, be steered right. Though 1 will 
add, tliat much vigilance as well as great good 
fortune must concur, in order to preserve it to 
that desirable period. But 1 hope we may see you 
here, somewhat before that time shall arrive. 
Meanwhile, besides the inducements that arise to 
me from my regard to the well-being of the 
republic, you may be assured that, from my parti¬ 
cular attachment likewise to yourself, I shall exert 
my utmost efforts for the advancement of your 
credit ami honours. By these means, I shall have 
the satisfaction to discharge, at once, the duties I 
owe both to my country and to my friend; to that 
country which is the object of my warmest affec¬ 
tions, and to that friend whose amity 1 would most 
religiously cultivate. 

1 am extremely rejoiced, though by no means 
surprised, to find that you treat Furnius" agreeably 
to bis rank and merit. Be assured that whatever 
favours you shall think proper to confer uj)on him, 
1 shall consider them as so many immediate 
instances of your regard to myself. Farewell. 

immodlatuly returned to Itumo.—Ad Att. xiv. 13, 22; xv. 
19,20,21,3.»:xvi. (i, 7. 

■" t’icero was, at this time, in his C3d year. 

“ Plunous was lu the number of thoso whom Cksiw had 
named to the consulatti, in that general designation of 
magistrates which he made a sliort time befi>re his death. 
Hut as Pliuicus stood huit in the list, his turn was nut to 
oummence till tlic year 711. 

■■ lie was lieuteiumt to Ploncus in Gaul. 




LETTER XXL 

Decimus Brutus, Consul eleef^, to Cicero. 

If I entertained the least doubt of your inclina¬ 
tions to serve me, I should be extremely copious 
A V 709 “y solicitations for that purpose; but 
"I have strongly persuaded myself that my 
interest is already a part of your care. 

I led roy army against the inhabitants of the 
Alps, not so much "from an ambition of being 
saluted with the title of Jmperatori, as in order 
to comply with the martial spirit of my troops, 
and to strengthen their attachment to our jcause. 
In both these views I have, I think, succeeded : 
as the soldiers have had an opportunity, by 
this measure, of experiencing the courage and 
the generosity of their general. I was engaged with 
the most warlike of these people: and have taken 
and deMroyed great numbers of their forts. In 
short, 1 thought the action sufficiently coAsidej^ble 
to send an account of it to the senate. I ho{)e, 
therefore, you will support my pretensions with 
your suffrage, as it will, at the same time, be 
greatly contributing to the credit of the common 
cause. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

To Dccimus Brutus, Consul elect. 

It is of much coiiscc|nenee to the success of this 
epistle, whether it^reaclies you in an anxious or an 
A o 709 hour. ■ Accordingly, 1 have directed 

the bearer to watch the favourable mo¬ 
ment of delivering it into your hands : as there is 
u time, niy friend, when a letter, no less than a 
visit, may prove extremely unseasonable. But if 
he should observe the caution I have enjoined him, 
and thi.s should find you, as I hope it will, in a 
state of mind perfectly serene and undisturbed, 1 
doubt not of your ready compliance with the request 
I am going to make. 

Lucius Lamia offers, himself as a candidate at 
the ensuing election of praetors. There is no man 
with whom I live in an equal degree of familiarity, 
as we are intimately, indeed, united, by a long 
acquaintance. But what greatly, likewise, recom¬ 
mends him to me is, that nothing affords me more 
entertainment than his company. To this I must 
add, the infinite obligations I received from him in 
my affair with Clodius. He was at that time at the 
head of the equestrian order; and he entered with 
so much spirit into my cause, that the consul Ga- 
binius commanded him to withdraw from Rome ; 
an indignity never offered before to any citizen of 

r Dccimus Drutiis was quminated by Ca'sar to Ihj col¬ 
league with Plaucus, of whb'se ajrpuintmunt to tbc cunsuliu' 
office mention bos boon mode in rein. " on the preceding 
epistle. Soon after the rest of the conspirators found it 
necessary to leave Home, Dceiniiis withdrew into Cisalpine 
Oaul, in order to take possession of that province which 
had been allotted to him by Ca'sar, and to put himself in 
a iiosture of defeuee agonist the attempts which Antony 
was meditating, iiihortly after his arrival in that province, 
he employeil his troops in an expedition against certain 
inliabitanlsof the nciglibouring mountains; and having 
iiappily executed this scheme, bo wrote the following let- 
tor to request Ciecro's suffrage in procuring hhn tliose 
distinctions which the senate usually decreed to their suc- 
I cessfiil generals. 

I a Hee rent. !>, p. 333. 
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the republic. As the world has not forgotten what 
he thus suffered upon my account, I am sure it 
would be the highest reproach u]>on my character 
if I did not remember it myself; and, therefore, 
my dear friend, be well assured that the good or 
ill success of Lamia, in his present pursuit, will no 
less sensibly affect me, than if 1 were personally 
concerned. Notwithstanding, therefore, the illus¬ 
trious character which Lamia bears, together with 
the great popularity he has acquired by the magni- 
ficeiice of the games he exhibited when he was 
tedile, yet I am labouring with as much assiduity 
to promote his interest, us if he had none of these 
advantages to recommend him. If, then, I possess 
that share in your affection which I am well 
persuaded 1 enjoy ; let me entreat you to write 
to Lupus to secure the votes of those eques¬ 
trian centuries over which you bear an unlimited 
sway. But not to detain you with a multijilicity 
of words, 1 will conclude all with must sincerely 
assuring you, that although there is nothing, uiy 
dear Brutus, whi(di 1 have not reason to expect 
from your fricudshijt, yet you can, in no instance, 
more effectually oblige me, than by complying with 
my present request, farewell. 


LETTER XXlll. 

To the same', 

TiiicftE is none of my friends with whom I live 
I in so strict an intimacy as with Lamia. I’o say 
I ^ that I am much indebted to his good 

offices, would not be speaking of them in 
the terms they deserve; for the truth is (and it is 
a truth of whieh the whoh^ republic is sensible), 
he has conferred upon me the highest and most 
generous obligations. Lamia, after having jiassed 
i through the offi(!e of asdile with the greatest splen- 
' dour and magnificence, now oilers him.selfas a can¬ 
didate for the prmtorship ; and, it is universally 
acknowledged, that he wants neither interest nor 
dignity to support his pretensions. However, the 
up])usition he is likely to meet with from his com¬ 
petitors is so strong, that 1 have many fears for the 
event; and, therefore, think myself obliged to be 
his general solicitor upon this occasion. I well 
know how much it is in your power to serve me in 
this affair, and 1 have no doubt of your inclination. 
Be assured, then, my dear Brutus, that you cannot 
more sensibly oblige me than by assisting Lamia 
in his present pursuit; and it is with all the 
warmth of my heart that I entreat you to exert 
your utmost interest for that purpose. Farewell. 


LETTER 
To Casius Cassius. 

Ii' gives me great pleasure to find that my late 
speech* has rewnved your approbation. If I could 
A u ‘(H) "‘Ote frequently enforce the same senti- 
■' " ment.», the liberties of the republic might 

' This letter seems to have been a kind of duplicate of 
the former, as it is written to the same person, and upon 
t lie same occasion. 

■ IJ]Hm Cicero’s return to Kome [sec nun. 1, p. fiSl] ho 
received a suramons from Antony to attend a meeting of 
the senate, whicli was to be holden the next morning ; but 
as the business of litis meeting was to decree certain divine 


easily be recovered. 'But that far more desperate 
and detestable scoundrel* than he'* at whose deatli 
you said “ the worst of all villains is expired,” is 
watching for a pretence to begin his murderous 
purposes ; and his single view, in charging me 
with having advised the killing of Ctesar, is merely 
to excite the veteran soldiers against my life. But 
this is a danger which I am not afraid to hazard, 
since he gives me a share vfith you in the honour 
of that glorious deed. Hence it is, however, that 
neither I'iso, who first ventured to inveigh against 
the measures of Antony, nor myself, who made a 
speech to the same purjiose about a month* after¬ 
wards, nor Publius Bervilius, who followed my 
example, can any of us appear with safety in the 
senate. For this’inhuraan gladiator has evidently 
a design upon our lives; and he hoped to liave 
rendered me the first victim of his cruel vengeance. 
With this sanguinary view’hc entered the senate on 
the l!Hh of September, having several days before 
retired to the villa of Mctcllus, in order to prepare 
an iuflummatory speech against me". But who 
shall reconcile the silent meditations of eloquence 
with the noi.sy revels of lewdness and debauchery ? 
Accordingly, it was the opinion of all his audience 
(as 1 have already, 1 believe, mentioued*to you in 
a former letter) that he could not so properly be 
said to have delivered a speech, as to have dis¬ 
charged, with his usual indecency, the horrid fumes 
of his scandalous intemperance. 

You are persuaded, you tell me, that my credit 
and eloquence will he able to produce some good 
effect. And some, indeed, they have produced, 
considering the sad situation of our affairs. They 
have rendered the peojile sensible that there are 
three licrsons of consular rank, who, because they 
are in the interest of the republic, and have spoken 
their sentiments in the senate with freedom, cannot 
attend that assembly without the danger of being 
assassinated. And this is all the good you are to 
expect from my oratory. 

A certain relation of yours* is so captivated with 
his new alliange, that he no longer concerns him¬ 
self in the success of your games ; but, on the 
contrary, is mortified to the last degree at those 
peats of a]i])lause with which your brother was 
distinguishedr. Another of your family* has been 
softened by some grants which it is pretended that 
Lu’sar had designed to confer upon him. This, 

hoiKiurs to the nicmciry of <.'«’sar, our author excused him¬ 
self from being lu'cseut. The following day, however, 
Anmny being absent, Cicero ventured to apjioaT in tho 
senato, wlieii lio delivered tlio speceh to wliieli he here 
alludes, and whieh is the first of tlioso that are called his 
•• i’hilippies.” See hife of Cicero, p. 243. 

* Antony. o Caesar. 

V The speech mentioned in rem .« of this letter. 

" it was in answer to this speech tliat Cicero composed 
his second P]iili])pic, whieh, however, he did not deliver. 
For, by the advice of his friends, he absented himself from 
this meeting of the senate, as they did not think it safe for 
him to be present.— Mamitius. 

* Lepidiis is supiiosi^U to be the ])erson here meant, as ho 
was related to OiuisiuB by his own marriage, and had lately 
married Iiis son to Antony’s daughter. 

y ItriitUH and Cassius were obliged, os prwtors, to exhibit 
certain games in honour of Apollo, with which tho public 
were annually entertained on tho third of July; but as 
they had withdrawn themselves from Rome, these games 
were conducted by tho brother of C’ossius. 

‘ It is not known to whom Cicero alludes in this jilaco, 
nor in tlio period immeduitsly following. 
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however, might be borne with patience ; but is it 
not utterly beyond all endurance, that there should 
be a man who dares openly avow that he supports 
the measures of that scoundrel, Antony, with the 
hopes that his son will be chosen consul when you 
I and Brutus are entitled to be candidates for that 
office ? As to uur friend, Lucius Cotta, a fatal 
despair (for so he terms it himself) has almost 
entirely driven him from the senate. Lucius Ctesar, 
that firm and excellent patriot, is prevented from 
coming thither by his ill state of health ; and 
Servius Suljncius, who is a true friend to the cause 
of liberty, and whose authority might be of infinite 
service in the present conjuncture, is, unhappily, 
absent from Rome. After having mentioned these, 
I must take the liberty to say, that I cannot add 
any others, excepting the consuls elect, who may 
be justly deemed as well-wishers to the republic. 
The trutli is, these are the only persons upon whose 
advice and authority the commonwealth can depend. 
And small, indeed, would their number be, even in 
the best of times ; how unequal, then, must their 
strength be found, to combat against the worst ? 
All our hopes, therefore, rest entirely upon yon and 
Brutus : 1 mean, if you have not withdrawn from 
us with a view only to your own preseivation ; for, 
if that should be the case, we have nothing, alas ! 
to hope, either from Brutus or from you. But if, 
on the contrary, you are forming some glorious 
enterprise worthy of your exalted characters, 1 
doubt not that the rejmblic, by your assistance, 
will soon recover her liberties; and 1 have only to 
wish, that 1 may not be destroyed ere that happy 
day shall arrive. In the mean time, my best ser- 
I vices neither are, nor shall be, wanting to your 
family; and whether they should apply to me for 
I that purpose, or not, I shall never fail to give them 
j proofs of my friendship towards you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

T0 Plancus. * 

Agreeably to the friendship which subsists 
between us, my services should not have been 
A. V. 709. wantbig to advance your dignities”, if I 
could have been present in the senate, 
consistently with my honour or my safety. But no 
man can freely deliver his opinion in that assembly 
without being exposed to the violences of a military 
force, that are licensed to commit their outrages 
wifh full impunity ; and it would ill become ray 
rank and character to speak upon public affairs 
in a place where I am more attentively observed, 
and more closely surrounded, by soldiers than by 
senators. In any instance of private concern, my 
best offices shall not be wanting to you ; nor shall 
they, indeed, even in those of a public nature, 
whatever hazard I may run, where my appearance 
is absolutely necessary to promote your interest. 
But where it may be equally advanced without my 
concurrence, suller me, I entreat you, to pay a 
proper regard to my own dignity and preservation. 
Farewell. 

» The occasion on wliicti Plancus had applied to Cicero 
for liis services in the senate dues not apiicar. 



LETTER XXVI. 

To Caius Cassiut. 

The malignant spirit of your friend’’ breaks out 
every day with greater and more open violence. To 
A o 709 instance, in the first place, the statue 
which he has lately erected near the 
rostrum, to Caesar, under which he has inscribed, 
To THE EXCELI.ENT FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY ; 
intimating that you and your heroic associates are 
to be considered, not only as assassins, but parri¬ 
cides. In which number I am, likewise, included; 
for this outrageous man represeikts me as the prin¬ 
cipal adviser and promoter of your most glorious 
enterprise. Would to heaven the charge were true! 
for had I been a party in your councils, I should 
have put it out of his power thus to perplex and 
embarrass our affairs'. But ttiis was a point 
which depended upon yourselves to determine; 
and, since the opportunity is now over, 1 can only 
wish that 1 were capable of giving you any effectual 
advice. But the truth is, I am utterly at a loss in 
what manner to act myself: for to what purpose is 
resistance, where one cannot op)>use force by force ? 

It is evidently the intent of Cmsar’s party to 
revenge his death. And, accordingly, Antony 
being on the 2d of October last presented to the 
people by Cuuutius'’, mentioned the generous de¬ 
liverers of our country in terms that traitors alone 
deserve. He scru|)led not to assert, likewise, that 
you had acted entirely by my advice, and that 
Canutius, also, was under the same influence. He 
had the mortification, however, to leave the rostrum 
with great disgrace. In a word, you may judge 
what are the designs of tliis faction by their having 
seized the appointments of your lieutenant'; for 
does not their conduct, in this instance, sufficiently 
declare, that they considered this money as going 
to be remitted to a public enemy ? Wretched con¬ 
dition, indeed ! that we, who scorned to submit to 
a master, should more ignobly crouch to one of 
our fellow slaves ! Nevertheless, I am still inclined 
to flutter myselt, that we are not quite deprived of 
all hopes of being delivered by your heroic efforts. 
But where then, let me ask, are your troops ? And 
with this question I will conclude my letter; as 1 
had rather leave the rest to be suggested by your 
own reflections, than by mine. Farewell. 

b Antony, 

c Cicero frequently reproaches the conspirators with 
having committed a capital inistalcc in spai’iug Antony 
when they destroyed Caisar, an error which our author 
would have prevented* it seems* had they athnitted him 
into their councils. But it may be nfiirnicd, (and upon 
the authority of Cicero himself*) tlmt nothing could have 
iKicn moi'e unjustiliablo than to have rendered Antony a 
Joint victim with Cscsar. Tis true, there was an ancient 
law subsisting* by which every one was uutliorised to lift 
up his sword against the man who sliould discover any 
designs of invading the public liberties. But Antony'was 
BO far from having given iudicatlons of this kind at Caisar’s 
death* that Cicero, in a letter written to Atticus* soon 
afterwords* tells him he looked uixin Antony as a man too 
much devoted to the indulgences of a luxurious life to bo 
inclined to form any schemes destnictive of the public 
rei>o8e: ** quern quideni ego (says he) cpnhirum magis 
arbitvor ralionom habere* quani quidquaui xuali cogitore.** 
—Blut. in Vit Publicol.; Ad Att. vi. 3. 

(1 ITo was one of the tribunes for the present year. 

V Ah prctoonsul of Syria* to which province Cassius was* 
probably* on his way when this letter was written. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

To Cornificius. 

Stratorios has given roe an ample account of 
the sad situation of affairs in your i)roviucef. Oh, 
A V 70 a friend, what insufferable outrages are 
comtuitted in every part of the Uoroan 
dominions ! Hut those which have been offered to 
yourself are so much the less to be home, as they 
are aggravated by the superior veneration which is 
due to your illustrious rank and character. Not¬ 
withstanding, therefore, that your great and gener¬ 
ous spirit may incline you to look upon these 
insults with calmness, and, perhaps, with indiffer¬ 
ence, yet you ought by no means to suffer them to 
puss unchastised. 

The news of Rome, I well know, is regularly 
transmitted to you, otherwise I would take upon 
myself to be your informer, and particularly of the 
late attempt of Octavius a. Tlie fact laid to his 
charge is considered by the populace as a mere 
fiction of Antony, in order to gain a pretence to 
seize upon the young man’s estate. But the more 
))enctrating and better sort, not o:ily credit tlie 
report, but highly approve the design. Indeed, the 
hopes of the republic are greatly turned towards 
Octavius ; us there is nothing which his generous 
I thirst of glory, 'tis believed, will not unimale him 
I to perform. My friend Antony, at the same tiipc, 

! is so sensible of his being generally detested, that 
I although he discovered the assassins in his house, 

: yet he would not venture to make the affair public. 

He set out for Brundisium on the 9th of October, 

! in order to meet the four legions'' that are return¬ 
ing from Macedonia; he hopes, by bribing them 
over to his interest, to conduct them to Rome, and 
with their assistance to fix the yoke upon our 
I necks. Thus you see the situation of the re]mblic ! 

' if a republic, indeed, it may with any propriety be 
' called, where all is in a state of intestine war. I 
frenueutly lament your fortune, in having been bom 
so late, as never to have tasted the happiness of 
living in a sound and well-regtdatcd common¬ 
wealth. You remeiidjer the time, however, when 
there was a prospect, at least, of better days, but 
now that jirospect is no more! H ow in truth 
should it any longer subsist, after Antony dared to 
declare, in a general assembly of the people, that 
“ Canutius affected to rank^himself with those' 

t Of Africa. Soo rcni. >*, 5.'I7- 

g " Octavius, in order to luaintain by stratagem what he 
could not gain by force, formed a design against Antony’.s 
life, and actually ]>i*ovidcd curtain slaves to ashaBsinato 
him, who were discovered and Bcized with their poulards 
in Antony's hoiLsc.” Thus fitr Dr. illiddleton, who might 
have added (as u learned critic has remarked) that f'iccro 
himself, together with his nephew Quintus, wore charged 
by Antony with being ueeoiuplicos in tliis plot, and that 
tlie eliarge appe.iu-s to have been trno. Kor thougli, in the 
present letter, indeed, Oiecro talks of this affair os if lie 
was no otiierwisc acquainted with it than by common 
r,‘|ntr(; yet, in u speech which he afterwards made in the 
semuo, when Antony had retired into (i{|ul, taking notice 
of the ahove-iuentimusl accusation, he avows and glories 
in the oharge.—Life of i 'ieero, p. 24.1; TunstaTs Observ. 
on the Letters between Cic. and itrut. l>. 142; Plill. iii. 
7,H. 

k Tlicso were part of tliat army wliich Cwsar intended to 
lend against tlie Partliians, and which he had sent before 
him into Macedonia, to wait his arrival for that jiurposu. 

i The conspirators. 


who could never appear in Rome, so long as he 
preserved his life and authority?” But thanks to 
philosophy for having taught me to endure this and 
every other mortification which human nature can 
possihiy suffer; and, indeed, it has not only cured 
me of all my disquietudes, but armed my breast 
against every future assault of fortune. And let 
me advise you to fortify yourself with the same 
resolution, in the full persuasion that nothing but 
guilt deserves to be considered as a real evil. But 
these are reflections which you know much better 
how to make, than 1 can instruct you. 

Stratorius has always been highly in my esteem 1 
but he has rendered himself more particularly so 
by the great diligence, fidelity, and judgment he 
discovers in the management of your affairs. Take 
care of your health, as the most jileusing instance 
you can give me of your frieudship. Farewell. 

— ^ — 

LETTER XXVIII. 

To the same. 

Mv very intimate and most accomplished friend, 
Caius Anicius, has obtained a titular legatiouJ into 
A It 7 (i!i Africa, in order to transact some business 
relating to his jirivatc concerns in that 
province. Let me, therefore, entreat your best 
offices to him upon all occasions, and that you 
would give him your assistance for the more easy 
and expeditious despatch of his affairs. But above 
all (as it is superior to all in my friend’s estima¬ 
tion) I recommend tlie dignity of his rank and 
character to your peculiar regard ; and accordingly 
I make it my request, that you would appoint 
lictors to attend him. This is a compliment which 
1 always spontaneously paid, during iiiy own pro¬ 
consulate, to those of senatorial rank, who came 
into my province, and which 1 have ever, likewise, 
myself received upon tlie same occasions ; as, in¬ 
deed, il. is what I have both heard and observed to 
have been generally practised by proconsuls of the 
greatest distinction. You will aet, then, in the 
same manner, my dear Corniffeius, in the present 
instance, if I have any share in your affection, and 
in all other resjiects will consult the honour and 
interest of my friend, assuring yourself that you 
cannot confer upon me a mure acceptable service. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XXIX. 

To Tiro. 

I SEE into your scheme ; you have a design that 
your letters, as well us mine'*, should make their 
A 11 . 7 oy. appearance in public. But, tell roe, how 
happened it, that you, who are wont to 
be the supreme judge and critic of my writings, 
should be guilty of so inaccurate an expression as 

J 8eo real. ®, p. 141. 

k It appears, fnim an epistle to Atticus. that Cicero hud 
funned a design. about this time, of publisliing a uoUcction 
of liis letters. It is prubablo. however, tliat the greater 
part of those whieh are now extant were sent into the 
world at different times, and by diffei'ent hands, after bis 
decease, as tlierc are many of them which one eon si’arec 
stipiKise that citiler himself, or any friend who liad a regard 
to Ills memory, would havcsulforod to come abroad.—Ad 
Att. xvj. 1. 
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to desire me faithfully^ to preserve my health?” 
That adverb surely can have no business there, as 
its proper employment is to attend upon some 
word that imports a moral obligation. In figura¬ 
tive language, its use, indeed, is various, as it may 
be applied even to inanimate and intellectual ob¬ 
jects, provided (as I'heophrastus observes) the 
metaphor be not too bold and unnatural. But we 
will reserve this for a conversation when we meet. 

Demetrius lias been here ; but I had the address 
to avoid both him and his retinue. Doubtless, you 
will regret that you lost the opportunity of seeing 
him. It is an opportunity, however, which you 
may still recover; for he returns, it seems, to¬ 
morrow. Accordingly, I purpose to leave this 
place the next morning. 

I am extremely uneasy about your health, and 
entreat you not to omit any means that may con¬ 
tribute to its re-establishment. It is thus that you 
will render me insensible of your absence, and 
abundantly discharge all the services I require at 
your hands. 

1 am obliged to your good offices towards Cus- 
pius, for I greatly interest myself in the success of 
his aftairs. Adieu. 


LETTER XXX. 

To Cornijiciun. 

Qointus Tuntus, who was an African merchant 
of great probity, as well as of an honourable family, 
A e 70 !). bttely dead, tic has appointed Cncius 
Saturninns, Sextus Aufidins, and Caius 
Anneiiis, together with Uniiitus Considius (lailiis, 
Lucias Servilius I’osthumus, and Caius llubellius, 
all of them men of the same worthy character as 
himself, his joint heirs. 1 find you have alreaily 
treated them in so generous a manner, that they 
have more occasion for my acknowledgments to 
you than my recommendation ; and, indeed, the 
favours they gratefully profess to have received 
from your hands, are more considerable than I 
should have ventured, jierhaps, to request. Never¬ 
theless, as I perfectly well know the regard you 
pay to my recommendation, I will take courage, 
and entreat you to add to those services which you 
have already, without iny solicitation, so liberally 
conferred upon them. But what I am particularly 
to desire is, that you would not suffer Eros Turios, 
the testator’s freedman, to continue to embezzle his 
late patron’s effects. In every other instance, also, 
I recommend their interest to your protection, 
assuring you that you will receive much satisfaction 
from the regard and attachment of these my illus¬ 
trious friends. Again and again, therefore, I very 
earnestly recommend them to your good offices. 
Farewell. 

• It is iiii|iussiblr, perhaps, to ilutenninc, precisely, 
wherein the impropriety of this expression consisted, as it 
does not appear from the nriginal whether Tiro spoke of 
his own healiii or of ('icero*s. In the translation, however, 
it Is npplitsi to tile inttcr, as it sotons to render the expres¬ 
sion loss eritically just. l*’or as Tiro was Cicero's slave, 
the care of his health was a duty which the former owed 
to the latter, as a necessary means of enabling him to 
perform those services to which t:ieen>had a right. Ac¬ 
cordingly, therefore, to our author's own roiniirk concern¬ 
ing the literal use of the word Jidi lh, Tiro might very 
properly have applied It in tlio sense here mentionoil. Hut 
there was no sucli duty owing from tlio muster to the 


LETTER XXXI. 

To Decimus Brutus, Consul elect. 

When our friend Lupus arrived with your des¬ 
patches, I had retired from Rome"” to a place 
A p 703 where 1 thought I could be roost secure 
from danger. For this reason, notwith¬ 
standing he took care that your letter" should be 
delivered into my hands, and continued some days 
in the city, yet he returned without receiving my 
answer. However, 1 came back hither on the 9th 
of this month", when I immediately, as my first 
and principal concern, paid a visit to Pansa", from 
whom I had the satisfaction of hearing such an 
account of you as was most agrBeable to my wishes. 
As you wanted not any exhortations to engage you 
in the noblest enterprisei that stands recorded in 
history, so 1 am persuaded they are altogether un¬ 
necessary in the present conjuncture. It may not 
be improjier, nevertheless, just to intimate that 
the whole expectations of the Roman jieojile, and 
all their hopes of liberty, are entirely fixed upon 
you. If you constantly bear in mind (what I well 
know is ever in your thoughts) the glorious part 
you have already achieved, most undoubtedly you 
can never forget how much there still remains for 
you to perform. In fact, should that man to whom 
I always declared myself a friend, till he openly and 
forwardly took uji arms against the republic; 
should Antony possess himself of your province 
1 sec not the least possibility of our preservation. 
I join my earnest intercessions, therefore, with 
those of the whole republic, that you would finish 
what you have so happily begun, and deliver us for 
ever from the tyranny of a despotic government. 
This patriot task belongs particularly to yourself; 
and Rome, or, to speak more projierly, every nation 
throughout the world, not oidy expects, but requires 
their deliverance at your hands. But 1 am sen¬ 
sible (as I have already said) that you need no 
exhortations to animate you for this purpose. 1 
will spare my admonitions, therefore, and rather 
assure you (what, indeed, is more properly my 
part) that my must zcalcus and active services shall 
always be exerted for your interest. Be well per¬ 
suaded, then, that, not only for the sake of the 
republic, which is dearer to me than ray life, but 
from my particular regard likewise to yourself, I 
shall omit no opportunity of forivarding your 
glorious designs, arid of promoting those honours 
you so justly deserve. Farewell. 

slave; ami, eonsequcntly, Tim ciuild not, in strict jiro- 
prioty, have applied it to Cieero. 

Sooii after Cicero's late rotiim to Rome, [see rrwi. *, p. 
ASI,] be oanie to an open rupture with Antony, lie 
found it ne(.‘essary, tlierefore, for ills security, to remove 
from the city to some of his villas near Naples.—Life of 
Cicero, p. 244. 

a The same, probably, which stands the 31st in the pre¬ 
sent tiook, p. .1.12. 

<> llecember. Antony had just before left Romo, in order 
to march his aimiy into Cisalpine Ciaul. Upon the news 
of this retreat, Cieero iinniediutely returned to the city.— 
Life of Cicero, p. 247. 

P Consul elect for the ensuing year. 

a The killing of Ctesar. 

r Cisalpine Gaul. 
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LETTER XXXII. 

To Cornijicius. 

Therk is no man that cultivates my friendship 
with greater marks of esteem than Sextus Auti- 
A u 7(19 **'*** ’ ** tliere any of equestrian rank 

who bears a more distinguished cliaracter. 
The strictness of his morals is so happily te.mjiercd 
witli the sweetness of his disposition, that ho unites 
the severest virtue with the easiest and most 
engaging address. I recommend his affairs in 
Africa to you, with the utmost warmth and sin¬ 
cerity of my heart. You will extremely oblige me, 
therefore, by showing him that you pay the highest 
regard to my recommendation; and 1 very earnestly 
entreat you, my dear tiornificius, to comply with 
this request. Farewell. 


irrationally, in deeming their consul an enemy to 
his country, and consecrating their arms to the 
service of the republic’'. To pursue measures 
which are agreeable to the general sense of the 
senate, may be well considered ns acting under their 
express ailthority; when it is fear alone that 
restrains them from signifying their approbation 
in a formal manner. In fine, you can no longer 
hesitate, whether you should be guided by the prin¬ 
ciple 1 atn recommending, as you have in two 
strong instances been governed by it already; first, 
on the ides of March, and lately when you raiseti 
your troops. Upon the whole, then, you ought to 
be both disposed and prepared to act, not merely 
as you shall he command(!d, I)ut in such a manner 
as to render your achievements the subject of 
universal admiration and applause. Farewell. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

To Deritrms linifus, Consul.rlect. 

Marcus Skiiik has, I suppose, informed you 
what my sentiments were at the conferema; which 
Ijiipus held at my house with Libo, your 

■ ' ■ ^ relation Servilius, and myself; as he was 
present during the consultation. .\nd, though 
Gre(^ius immediately followed him, he can give 
you an account of all that passed after tSeius set, 
out*. 

The grand and cajiital point, which 1 could wish 
you to be well convinced of, and ever to bear in 
your mind, is, that in acting for the .security of our 
common liberlies, you ought, by no means, to wait 
the sanction of the senate ; as that assembly is not 
yet sufficiently free and un(rontr<)llc<l in its delibe¬ 
rations. To conduct your.self by a contrary jiriti- 
ciple, would be to condemn the first glorious steps 
you took for the deliverance of the eommonwcNilth, 
and which were so much the more illirstrious, as 
they were nnsupjxtrted by the formal suffrage of 
public, authority. It would be to declare, that the 
measures of young Cmsiir an; rash and ill-consi¬ 
dered ; who, in the same unauthorised manner, 
has undertaken the important cause of the com¬ 
monwealth'. In a word, it would be to show the 
world that you thought those brave and worthy 
veterans your fellow-soldiers, together with the 
fourth ami martiid legions”, l)pd judged and actcxl 

• Tlie principal intent of tlii.s enns'nltation seems to liave 
been to flctcniiino, whctlier I>cciinus ilrutus siniuid ven¬ 
ture. witlioul the express sanction of the senate, to act 
offensively against Antony, who was, at this time, cm his 
niaruh to ilisiwsscss Hriitas of Cisalpiiio tiaiil. 

( Wlien Antony set out for Itrundisium, in order to meet 
the legions which wen: returning from Maeodoiiia, as inis 
been related in the 27th lettiT of this hook, Ootiiviiis went 
amongst those veterim soldiers to whom f'a-stir iiad grantod 
Hettloiiignts in Campania, from tiiese he drew togetlier, i 
at ilia own expense, anil hy ids private luithority. a very ' 
considerabie ixsiy of troojis to oppose Antony, if lie liad '■ 
thought proper to have made any attempts iijsin Itonie 
with the MaeiHlonhin legions.—riiil. ii. 2, 12; Ad Att. 
xvl. 8. 

“ The Homan legions were originally nani«4 according 
to the order in which they were raistsl, as t\ie Jlrit, the 
tecond, &e. Hut os thow legions wliieli were occasionally 
raised in the pmvinees, were distingin'shisi, likewise, in 
the same manner, it was usual to add to tin's numeral 
designation some otherfor tlie sake of avoiding confusion. 
This latter denomination was generally taken cither from 


LETTER XXXIV. 

To the same. 

OiiR friend Lupus very punctually delivered 
your commands and your letter to me, the next 

II -O') ”*“'■•'■''15 ufter bis arrival in Rome ; wliicli 

■' ' ■ was in six days after his leaving Mutina 
I cannot but consider you as recommending my 
own honours to my protection, when you request 
me to be tin: guardian of yours ; for, be assured, 
they are equally my concern. It will give me great 
])leasure, therefore, to find, that you doubt not of 
my promoting them, upon every occasion, to tlie 
best of my zeal and judgment. Accordingly, 
although I had purposed not to appear in the 
senate before the first of January next, yet the tri¬ 
bunes of the jieopic, having on that very day on 
wliicli yonr manifesto * was published, issued out 
a proclamation for a meeting of the senate on the 
'2(lth of this moiitii f, in order to move tiiut a guard 
might be ajipointcd for flie security of tlic consuls 
elect*: my affection towards you, induced me to 
change, my resolution, and I determined to attend. 

I thought, indeed, it would he a most unpardon- 
nhle imiissiou, if the .senate should be bohleii without 
taking notice of your inestimable services to tlie 
republic, as it luiqiiestionabiy would have been if 1 
liad not attended ; or that I .sboiild not be jiresent 
to siijiport any decree that miglii happen to be pro- 
jioseii for I lie mlvanoement of your honours. For 
this reason, 1 came early into tlie senate, and my 
Iirescnce bronglit togetlier a great number of tlie 
members. 1 will leave it to your oi.lier friends, to 
inform you what I there said to your advantage; as 
well ns of the speech which I afterwards made to 

the country In which they .siTved, os the trgio Parthira, 
or from the name of the general who ievieii them, aa the 
IfftHt Aiigitsht, or fram tile iiaiiiu of soiiio ilivinity, as in 
tile present instaiiee, the Icgio Martia. —Jtosin. fie Antiq. 
Kom. p. 9Bi>. 

* Tliese two legions (part of those whieh arrived from 
.'llaeedoiiia) refused tlie offers wliicli Antony made to 
tliein at Itrundisiiini, and afterwards joined tlieniselvcs 
with Octavius.—Ad Att. xvi. 8: l“liil. iii. 3. 

w A eity in ('isalpine flaiil. where lieeimiis Briitns was 
shortly afterwards besieged by Antony. It i.s now called ; 
Modena, I 

X Tlic purport of this manifesto of neeimus Brutus was [ 
to declare his resolution of ondenviniring to preserve tlio j 
province of (.'isalpine (■mil. over wliieli he presided, in its | 
allegiaiiec to the republic.—I'hil. iii. 4. ! 

y December. * Ilirtius and Punsa. I 
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the same purpose, in a very numerous assembly of 
the people ». In the mean time, let me entreat you 
to believe, that I shall most zealously embrace 
every opportunity of contributing to the increase 
of those ^gnities yon already possess ; and although 
1 am sensible I shall meet with many rivals in my 
good offices for this purpose, yet I will venture to 
claim the first rank in that honourable list. Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XXXV. 

To Cornifieius. 

I AM waging war here against that most iniqui¬ 
tous of all sanguinary ruffians, my colleague '* 

' Antony; but by no means, however, 

i *' *’■' ■ upon equal terms ; as I have nothing but 
' my tongue to oppose to his arms. He ventured, 

! in a speech which he lately made to the people, to 
throw out some bitter invectives against you. But 
I his insolence did not pass unchastised; and he 
; shall have still farther reason to remember, against 
whom it is that he has thus pointed his injurion.s 
, attacks. But, as your other friends, I imagine, 
supply you with accounts of our transactions, I 
1 should rather inform you what turn affairs are likely 
; to take ; and, indeed, it is a point of no very diifi- 
; cult conjecture. The republic labours under a total 
; oppression ; her friends are without a leader, and 
1 our glorious tyrannicides are dispersed into differ¬ 
ent and distant quarters. Pansa means well to the 
, commonwealth, and delivers his sentiments with 
j great spirit and freedom. Hirtius recovers but 
j slowly' ; and, in truth, I know not what to think 
; of him. Our only hope is, that the peojile at last 
j will be awakened from their lethargy, and act with 
I a spirit becoming the descendants of their heroic 
: ancestors. For myself, at least, I will never be 
j wanting to my country ; and whatever misfortune 
i may attend the commonwealth after I have exerted 
' my best efforts to prevent it, I shall bear it with 
I perfect equanimity. You may depend, likewise, 

I upon my supporting you in your rank and dignities, 
: to the utmost of my power. Accordingly, in an 
: assembly of the senate, which was holden on the 
■ 20th of this month ■•, I proposed (among other 
necessary and important articles, which 1 carried 
. by a great majority) that the present proconsuls 
I should be continued in their respective govern¬ 
ments ; and that they should be ordered not to 
I resign them into other hands, than those which the 
j senate should appoint. I made, this motion not 
j only as thinking it highly expedient for the interest 
of the republic, but with a particular view also of 
I preserving you in your provincial command '. Let 

j « ThpHO two speeclirs are the third .and fourth of tho 
Philippics. Tho senate, amongst other decrees which they 
passed upon this neension, approved and ratified the mett- 
sures whiclt liecimus Itrutns hiul taken in Cisalpine Gaul 
for the defence of tliat province.—Phil. Iv. 4. 

h Antony and Cicero were collcQ^ues as members of the 
college of augurs. 

c Pansa and llirtins, as has already been noted, were 
consuls elect for the appronchiug year. Tho latter, about 
this time, was iittackcd by a imist danger-ius sickness; and 
his health was csteeme<I of so much importance at this 
jiinetoro to tho commonwealth, that public vows were put 
up for his recovery.—Phil. vii. 4. 

d December. ' 

e Antony, a sliort time before he left Homo In order to 


me exhort you, then, for the sake of our .country, . 
and let me conjure you by your regard to myself, 
not to suffer any man to usurp the least part of 
your authority; but, in every instance, to main¬ 
tain the dignity of your rank and. character, as a ■ 
possession which nothing can countervail. . ; 

To deal with you agreeably to that sincerity j 
which our friendship requires, I must tell you, 
that all the world would have highly applauded 
your conduct, if you had complied with my advice 
in regard to Sempronins. . But the affair is now 
over ; and, in itself, indeed, it was a matter of no 
great importance. It is of the utmost, however, 
that you should employ, as I hope you will, every 
possible means to retain your province m its allegi¬ 
ance. I would add more, but your courier presses 
me to despatch; I must entreat you, therefore, to 
make my excuses to Cherippns, for not writing to 
him by this opportunity. Farewell. 

t 

LETTER XXXVI. 

Quintus Cicero to Tiro. 

Your letter brought withit a very strong, though 
silent reproof, for my having thus long omitted 
„ writing to you. I could not, indeed," hut 
A. tt. ,0!1. sensible how much I had lost by my 
negligence, when I observed that those ]|pints 
which ray brother (from tenderness, perhaps, or 
haste) had but slightly touched in his letter, were 
faithfully rtq)resented in yours, in all their genuine 
colours. This was particularly the case, in respect 
to what you mentioned concerning the consuls | 
elect1 know, indeed, that they are totally sunk 
in sloth and debauchery : and if they should not 
recede from the helm, we are in the utmost danger 
of being irrecoverably lost. 1 was myself a witness, 
during a summer’s campaign with them in Gaul, 
that they were guilty of such actions, and within 
sight, too, of the enemy’s c.amp, as are almost 
beyond all belief: and 1 am well persuaded, unless i 
we should be better .supported than we are at pre- j 
sent, that the scoundrel Antony will gain them | 
over to his party, by admitting them as associates 
in his licentious pleasures. The truth of it is, the 
republic must necessarily either throw herself 
under the protection of the tribunes, or employ 
some private hand to defend her cause ; for as to 
these, noble consuls lof ours, one of them is scarce 
worthy to preside over CmsenaK ; and I would not 
trnst the other with superintending the paltry 
hovels of Cossutius''. 

I hope to be with you towards the latter end of 
this month. In the mean while, let me repeat 

march aaalnst Decimus Hruttis, ha<l procured an ilhsral 
distribution of the pmvinocs amonB his friends, by which 
Cuius Calvisius was appointed to sticceed Cornifieius in 
Africa.—Phil. iii.; Pigh. Annal. ii. p. 465. 
f Pansa and Hirtius. 

g “ An obscure town in Italy, situated upon tho Papis, 
a river which empties itself into tho Adriatic, between 
Ufeiis and the Hiibieim."—Ross. 

l> Who this person was is unknown. Pique and preju¬ 
dice seem to have had a considerable hand in the draught 
which Quintus has here delineated of the two consula 
Tliat Panait and Hirtius ivcre infected with tho fashionable 
vices of the age, is altogether proluiblo; but that they 
wanted cither spirit or capacity for action is by no moons 
true, as will evidently apjiear in the farther progress of 
tlicse letters. 
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what 1 have often said, tliat I tenderly love you. 
My impatience to see you is, indeed, so immode¬ 
rate, that'if our first meeting were to happen in the 
midst of the forum, I should not forbear to trans. 
gress the rules of good breeding, and most warmly 
embrace you in the presence of the whole assembly. 
Farewell., 


LETTER XXXVII. 

Cicero, the Son^, to his dearest Tiro. 

After having been in daily and earnest expect¬ 
ation of your couriers, they are at length, to my 
A u 7110 K^ftat satisfaction, arrived, having i>er- 
formed their voyage in forty-six days 
from the time they left you. Tlie joy I received 
from my dear father’s most affectionate letter was 
crowned by the very agreeable one whicli attended 
it from yourself. I can no longer repent, there¬ 
fore, of having negiceteft writing to you ; as it has 
proved a mean of furnishing me with an ample 
proof of your good-nature; and it-is with much 
pleasure. I find that yon admit the apology I made 
for my silence. 

That the advantageous reports you have heard 
of my conduct, were perfectly agreeable, my dearest 
Tiro, to your wishes, I can by no means doul)t: 
and it sliall be iiiy constant endeavour to (srntirm 
and itiere.ase tlm general good ojiinion which is 
!lms arising in my favour, "i on may venture, 
therefore, with great confidence, to be, what you 
obligingly promise, the herald of my fame. Indeed, 
1 lelleel with so much pain and contrition of mind 
on the. errors into which my youth and inexpe¬ 
rience liave bctrny<Ml me, that 1 not only look upon 
them with abhorrence, but cannot bear even to 
hear them mentioned : and 1 am well convinced 
that you take a ))art in the uneasiness which 1 
suffer from this circumstance. It is no wonder 
you should la; solicitous for the welfare of a person 
whom both interest and inclination reconmiend to 
your good wishes, as 1 have ever been desirous you 
should jiartake of all the advantages that attend 
nu;. But if my conduct has formerly given you 
)iaiu, it shall henceforward, be assured, afford you 
mason to think of me with double satisfaction. 

1 live with Cratippus rather as his son than his 
pupil ; and not only attend his lectures with plea¬ 
sure, Imt am extremely delighled with the peculiar 
sweetness of his conversation. Accordingly I 
spend whole days in his company, and frequently, 
indeed, the most part of the night, as 1 entreat 
him to sup with me as often as his engagements 
will permit. Since the introduction of this custom, 
he every now and then unexpectedly steafs in u])OU 
us while we are at table; and, laying aside the 
severity of the philosopher, enters with great good 
humour into all the mirth and pleasantry of our 
conversation. Let me reijuest you, then, to hasten 
hither as soon as possible, in order to enjoy with 

> llo was at Unit time viirHuinK his Htudleti at AthimH, 
under the direetiou of t'ratippiiH, one of th© most cxdebraled 
plulosophors of the l*eriputctio awt. If yoiin^ir Cicero hud 
not the talcnta of his father, bi» geniuH, however, scums 
by no means to have been eontoni)>tib]e : and the prcMuat 
letter, written when .ho was but nineteen years of w a 
full confutation of tliose who have cliargcd him with a 
want of sense, even to a degree of stupidity. Bee letter 20 
of book xiv. ad Jin. 


us the society of this mo.n agreeable and excellent 
man. As to Bruttius, I never suffer him to be 
absent from me a single moment. His company 
is as entertaining as his conduct is exemplary; 
and lie perfectly well knows how to reconcile mirth 
and good-humour with tlie serious disquisitions of 
pliilosophy. I have taken a house for him near 
mine, and assist his narrow fortunes as far as my 
slender finances will admitl. 

1 have begun to declaim in Greek, under Cassius, 
as I choose to employ myself in Latin exercises of 
that kind with Bruttius. 1 live in great familiarity 
also with those learned and approved friends of 
Cratippn«, whom he brought,with him from Mity- 
lene, and pass much of my time likewise witif 
Eiiicrates, one of the most considerable persons in 
Athens, together with Leonides, and several others 
of the same rank and merit. Thus 1 have given 
you a general sketch of my life. 

As to wliat you mention concerning Gorgias, 
notwithstanding that he was of service to me in my 
oratorical exercises, yet my father’s commands 
were superior to all other considerations : and as 
he peremptorily w'rote to me that I should imme¬ 
diately dismiss liim‘‘, I have obeyed his injunctions. 
] would not suffer myself, indeed, to hesitate a 
moment, lest iny reluctance should raise any sus- 
jiicions in my father to my disadvantage. Besides, 
I thought it would ill become me to take upon 
myself to be a judge of the propriety of his orders. 
1 am extremely obliged to you, however, for the 
friendly advice you give me in this affair. 

1 very readily admit the excuse you make on 
account of your want of leisure, perfectly well 
knowing how much your time is generally engaged. 
1 am extremely glad to hear that you have bought 
a farm, and wish you much joy of the purchase. 
But you must not wonder that J deferred my con¬ 
gratulations to this part of roy letter ; for you will 
remember it was about the same place in yours 
that you communicated to me the oci:asionof them. 
You liave now a retreat from all the fatiguing 
ceremonies of the city, and are become a Roman 
of the true old rural kind'. I take pleasure in 
figuring you to myself, in the midst of your country 
employments, buying your tools of husbandry, 
dealing out your orders to your bailiti, and care¬ 
fully trea,suring up tlie fruit-setids from your dessert. 
To be serious, I sincerely join with you iu regretting 
that 1 could not be of service to you upon this 
occasion. But, lie assured, my dear Tiro, I shall 
not fail to assist you, if ever fortune should put it 
in ray power ; especially as I am sensible you made 
this purchase with a view to my use as well as your 
own. 

I am obliged to your care in executing my com¬ 
mission. I desire you would see that I have a 

i The allowanco which Cicero' maile to his son, during 
his residence at Athens, wu» about Tent, a-year.—Ad Att, 
xvi. I. 

•i This unworthy tutor had encouraged liis pupil in a 
pa-ssinn for drinking, a vice in which tlio young Cicero, 
how sincere soever lie might have been in his present 
resolves, most sliumefuily sigtialisod himself in liis more 
matnro years.—l*iut. in Vit, Cioer. ; Plin. ilist. f>'at. 
xiv. iii. 

* Alluding, perhaps, to those oelehratoil nomaiis in tiio 
earlier ages of the reiiublic, who, after having iieeii called 
forth from their farms to the service of their emaitry, 
discharged with glory the functions of the state, and then 
returned to their ploiigha 
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writer,sent to me who understands Greek, as I 
lose much time in transcribing my lectures. But, 
above all, I entreat you to take care of your hesdth, 
that we may have the pleasure of enjoying toge¬ 
ther many philosophical conversations. I recom¬ 
mend Anthems to your good offices, and bid you 
farewell. 

LETTER XXXVIII. 

From the same to Tiro. 

The reasons you assign for" the intermission of 
your letters are perfectly just; but I hope that 
A u jmi excuses will not very frequently 

recur. 'Tis true I receive intelligence 
of public affairs from particular expresses, as well 
as from general report; and am continually assured, 
likewise, of my father’s affection, by his own hand; 
yet 1 always teke great pleasure in reading a letter 
from yourself, be it upon ever so trifling a subject. 
I hope, therefore, since I am thus earnestly de¬ 
sirous of hearing from you, that you will not, for 
the future, send me apologies instead of epistles. 
Farewell. 


BOOK 

I.ETTER I. 

To Cornifiiius”., 

I NEftl/KCT no opportunity (and, indeed, if I 
did, I should fail in what you have a full right to 
A u 7J() fmm me) not onlyof celebrating 

your merit, but of promoting those 
honours it so justly deserves. But I choose you 
should be informed of niy zealous endeavours for 
this purpose, by the letters of your family, rather 
than by my hand. Let me employ it in exhorting 
you to turn all your care and your attention upon 
the republic. This is an object worthy of your 
spirit and your talents ; as it is agreeable, likewise, 
to those hopes which you ought to entertain, of 
still rising in the dignities of y*)ur country. But 
this is a topic I will enlarge upon another time. 
In the mean while, I will inform yon, that the 
public affairs are totally in suspense ; as the com¬ 
missioners are not yet returned, whom the senate 
deputed to Antony; not to sue for peace, indeed, 
but to denounce war, unless he shall immediately 
pay obedience to the orders with which they are 
charged >■. 

I seized the first occasion that offered of resuming 

« Boo rom. 1*, p. .'V.T7. 

I> Tlu'sc injiinrttnns wore, that Antony should instantly 
quit the sii'se of Modona, and desist fmm all hf>stiHtieH in 
Gaul. Gicci-u strongly opposHi tlio sending this dopiitation, 
as it viofi helow the dignity of the senate to enter Into any 
Boat of treaty with a man whom they had already, in 
effect, declared a imblie enemy, as it would have the ap¬ 
pearance of fear; and. as the only method of bringing 
Antony to his duty, would bo by an immediate imd vigo¬ 
rous prosecution of the war. Hut these reasons, and others 
of the same tendency, which Oiecro urged with great 
warmth and eloquence, were ovcr-riihsl by the friends of 
Antony; and it was ordered that Scrviiis Biilpieius. Luelus 
Plan, and LuciusI’hilipims, all of them* persons of consular 
rank, should carry this nicsi^o from the senate to Antony. 

1 —l’hil.v. 


LETTER XXXIX. | 

Bithynicus”' to Cicero. I 

If we were not mutually attached to each other, j 
by many aingular good offices, I should remind j 
A c 709 frisoflsh'P which formerly | 

subsisted between our parents: but I ; 
leave arguments of this kind to those who have [ 
neglected to improve their hereditary connexions. 1 
For myself, 1 am well satisfied with going no far- I 
ther for my claim to your services than to our i 
own personal amity. In confidence of which let | 
me entreat you, if you believe that none of your | 
favours will be thrown away upon me, that you 1 
would, upon all occasions during my absence", ! 
take my interests under your protection. Farewell, , 

*6 So© rrm. p. fi42. ■ 

111 Bieily, wliicli iiroviiifp b© fttufcoedcd as povornor 
at tho cxpinitiou of hiH Annal. iiL | 

p. 476 . 


Xlll. i 

my former spirit, in standing forth as the protector 
both of the senate, and the jteople : and from the 
moment I thus declared myself the advocate of 
liberty, 1 have not lost t.h<! least favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the defence of our common rights. But ' 
this, likewise, is an article for which 1 choose to 
refer you to the information of others. 

It is with all iiossible warmth and earnestne.ss 
that I recommend Titus Pinarius to your favour, 
as one who, not only from a similitude of tast<! and 
studies, hut as he is jiosscssed also of every amiable 
virtue, engages n;y strongest affection. He comes 
into your province in order to superintend the ' 
affairs of Dionysius, who, as he is much, I am 
sensible, in your esteem, so no man stands higher 
in mine. Unnecessary, therefore, as I know it to 
be to recommend his interests to your protection, 
yet I cannot forbear doing so : and I doubt not of 
your giving occasion to the very grateful Pinarius 
of sending me a letter of acknowledgment for your 
good offices both to himself and to Dionysius. 
Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

To Decimus Itrntus, Comul-elect. 

PohLA s sends me word that an opportunity offers 
of conveying a letter to you ; but at present 1 have 
A. u. 710. material to write. All public 

business, indeed, is entirely suspended 
till we shall hear what success the deputies' have 
met with, from whom we have not yet received any 
intelligence. I will take this occasion, however, of 
telling you, that the senate and the people are 
greatly anxious concerning you, not only as their 
own preservation depends upon yours, but as they 

a Tho wife of Dccimus Ilrutua 
' Those mentioned in the preceding letter. 
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are extremely aolicitoua that you should acquit 
yourself with glory. The truth is, you have, in a 
very remarkable degree, the general affection of the 
whole republic, which confidently hopes that as 
you lately delivered us from one tyrant*, so you 
will now free us from the danger of another'. 

We are raising troops" in Rome and throughout 
all Italy, if that term may with any propriety be 
employed, where every man eagerly presses to 
enter into the service,—so warmly are the people 
animated with a passion of recovering their liber¬ 
ties, and such is their abhorrence of the slavery 
they have thus long sustained ! 

We now expect soon to receive an account from 
you not only of your own operations, but of those 
likewise of our common friend Hirtius and of 
Ciesar, whom 1 must particularly call mine. 1 
hope, shortly, to see you all three united in the 
general honour of one common victory. For the 
rest, 1 have only to add (what I had rather you 
should learn, .liowcvtT, from the letters of your 
family, and what I nope they are so just as to 
assure you), that I neither do, nor ever shall, 
neglect any opportunity of contributing to the ad¬ 
vancement of your public honours. Farewell. 


LETTER HI. 

To Plancus''. 

Thk visitllatcly received from Furnius"’ afforded 
me great satislucliou, not only upon his own ae- 
A II "10 count, hut more particularly on yours, as | 
he painted you so strongly to my mind 
that 1 could not but fancy, during the whole con¬ 
versation, that you were actually present. He 
represented to me the heroism you display in the 
military affairs of your province, the equity of 
your civil administration,—the prudence which dis¬ 
tinguishes cve-ry part of your conduct in general,— 
together with what 1 was by no means indeed a 
stranger to before, the charms of your social anil 
friendly qualities. To this he did not forget to 
add, likewise, the singular generosity which you 
have shown in your behaviour towards himself. 
Every one of these articles I heard with pleasure ; 
and, for the last, 1 am much obliged to you*. 

The friendship T enjoy with your family, my 
dear Plancus, commenced somewhat before you 
were born; and, as the affettion which I conceived 
for you begun from your childhood, so, in your 
more mature years, it was mutually improved into 
the strictest intimacy. These are considerations 
which strongly engage me to favour your interests; 
which 1 look upon, indeed, as my own. Merit, 
in conjunction with fortune, have crowned you, I 
even thus early in your life, with the highest dis¬ 
tinctions ; as the diligent exertion of your superior 

• Ca-sar. ' Antony. 

» The senate did not suKjiend their preparations for war 
notwithstanding the deputation they had sent to Antony. 
On tilt* I'oiitrary, Hirtius and Octavius marched into Haul 
at the head of a onnsiderahlo army, while Pansa remained 
In Italy, in order to complete the additional troops witli 
which he purjiosed to Join tliem—Life of Cicero, p. 2i2. 

» See rem. K p. 551. 

w Ho was one of the lieutenants of Plnnciia 

s Fumius had been particularly recommended by Oieero 
to the favour of Plancus. Bee letter ^0 of the preceding i 
book. 


talents has fimstrated the opposition of those many 
envious antagonista who vainly endeavoured to 
obstruct your way. And now, if you will be in¬ 
fluenced by the advice of a man who greatly loves 
you, and who, from a long connexion with you, 
has an equal claim to your regard with the oldest 
of your friends, you will receive all the future 
honours of your life from the republic in its best 
and most constitutional form. There was a season, 
you know (for nothing surely could have escaped 
your discernment), there was a season f when the 
world thought you too compliant with the prevail¬ 
ing faction of the times ; and I should have thought 
so too if 1 hud imagined that your approbation was 
to be measured by your •submission. But as I 
knew thc sentiments of your heart, I was persuaded 
you had prudently considered the extent of, your 
power. Public affairs, however, are at present in 
a far different situation ; and you may now freely 
act in every point as your judgment shall direct. 
The time is shortly approaching when, in conse¬ 
quence of your present designation, you will enter 
upon the consular office*,—and you will enter 
upon it, my friend, in the prime of your years, with 
the advantage of possessing the noblest and most 
commanding eloquence, and at a period, too, when 
there is the utmost scarcity of such illustrious 
citizens as yourself. Let me conjure you then, by 
the immortal gods, most earnestly to pursue those 
measures that will ensure the highest glory to your 
character. Now there is but one possible method 
of acting towards the republic with this advantage 
to your reputation ; at least, there is but one in 
the present conjuncture, as the commonwealth has 
fiir so many years* been disturbed by our intestine 
commotions. 

When I write to you in this strain, it is rather 
in compliance with the dictates of my affection 
than as supposing that you stand in need either of 
]ireeepts or admonitions. 1 am sensible that you 
are sufficiently 8U]q>liod with reflections of this 
nature from the same source whence I derive them 
myself: it is time, therefore, to put an end to 
what I designed, not as an ostentation of my 
wisdom, hut merely as an instance of my friendship. 
I will only add, that you may depend upon the 
most zealous of my services upon every occasion 
wherein I shall imagine your credit and character 
is concerned. Farewell. 


I 


il 


LETTER IV. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

I AM exceedingly obliged to you for your letter’’; 
a favour for which I am indebted, I perceive, to 
A II 710 account that Fumius gave of me in 
the conversation you mention. If I have 
not written to you sooner, you must impute it to 
my being informed that you were set out upon 
your expedition into Greece ; and 1 was not ap¬ 
prised of your return till a very short time before 
I learned it from your letter. I mention this 
because 1 should think myself deserving of the 
highest reproach if 1 were intentionally guilty of 
an omission even in the slightest office of friendship 

T During Ossar’H usurpation. 

• Bee rem. ", p. 552. 

• The civil wars liad now continued about seven years. 

** The preceding epistle. 

O O 
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towards you. The intimacy, indeed, which was 
contractsid between you and my father, the early 
esteem I conceived of your merit, together with 
those instances of affection I have received from 
you, supply me with many powerful reasons for 
not failing in the regards 1 owe you. Be assured, 
therefore, my dear Cicero, there is no man whom 
1 am so much disposed to revere as yourself; as, 
indeed, the great disparity of our ages may well 
justify me in looking up to you with all the sacred 
respect of filial veneration. 1 received your ad> 
monitions, therefore, as so many dictates of the 
most consummate wisdom ; at the same time that 
I considered them as instances, likewise, of your 
unfeigned sincerity,—for in this respect, I judge 
of y<yu,r heart by what 1 feel in my own. If I 
had any doubt, then, what measures to pursue, 
or . were inclined to adopt others than those you 
recommend, I should most certainly be deter¬ 
mined by your judgment, or restrained by your 
advice: but in my present situation cun there 
possibly be an inducement to draw me from those 
paths you point out ? The truth is, that whatever 
honourable distinctions I have acquired, either by 
my own industry or by the favours of fortune, 
though far inferior to what your affection represents 
them, yet they want no other lustre, perhaps, but 
that of having been attained with the general ap¬ 
probation of the commonwealth ; and this even the 
most inveterate of my enemies acknowledge. Be 
assured, then, that the whole of my powcir, my 
prudence, and my authority, shall ever be exerted 
in the service of the republic. As 1 am no stranger 
to your sentiments, I am well persuaded that mine 
would never disagree with yours if 1 had the happi¬ 
ness of having you so near me as to be able to 
consult them. But though I cannot enjoy this 
very desirable advantage, yet I trust you will never 
have occasion to condemn my conduct. 

I am extremely imi)atient to learn what is trans¬ 
acting in the nearer Gaul*-', as well as what effect 
the present month ‘‘may produce in regard to affairs 
at Rome. In the mean time, I am earnestly la¬ 
bouring to prevent the people of this province from 
pursuing the example of their neighbours, by taking 
advantage of the public disturbances to throw off 
their allegiance. .'Vnd should my endeavours be 
attended with the success they deserve, 1 doubt 
not of being approved, not only by every friend of 
liberty in general, but, what I am most ambitious 
of, by yourself in particular. Farewell, my dear 
Cicero, and love me with an equal return of that 
affection 1 bear you. 


LETTER V. 

To Planew. 

The duplicate you sent me of your letter® was 
an instance of your obliging care lest 1 should be 
disappointed of what I so impatiently 
”• 7 0- ■sighed to receive. The contents afforded 


V Where Dectmus Brutus commanded, who at this 
time was actually besieged in Jlodena by Mark Antony: 
a circumstance to which Plaacus, ’tig probable, was no 
stranger, though ho tliought pro|ter to affect ignorance. 

d January, when the now consuls always entered upon 
their office. The consuls fur the present year were Uirtius 
and Pansa. 

<■ The foregoing. ' 


me a double satisfaction ; and I am at a loss to 
determine whether the friendship yon profess for 
myself, or the zeal you discover for the republic 
rendered it most truly acceptable. To speak my* 
own opinion, indeed, the public affections are alto¬ 
gether noble and sublime; but surely there is 
something more amiably sweet in those of the 
private kind. Accordingly, that part of your letter 
where you remind me of the intimacy in which 1 
lived with your father, of the early disposition you 
found in yourself to love me, together with other 
passages to the same friendly purpose, filled ray 
heart with the most exquisite pleasure, as the 
sentiments you ])rofess with regard to the common¬ 
wealth raised in me the highest satisfaction: and, 
to say truth, 1 was so much the more pleased'with 
the latter, as they were accompanied, at the same 
time, with the former. 

To repeat what I said in the letter to which you 
have returned so obliging an answer, let me not 
only exhort, but entreat you, my dear Plnncus, to 
exert your utmost powers m the service of the 
commonwealth. There is nothing that can more 
contribute to the advancement of your glory ; for 
amongst all human honours, none most certainly 
is superior to that of deserving well of one’s 
country. Your great good sense and good-nature 
will suffer me, I know, to speak my sentiments to 
you with the same freedom that I have hitherto 
used. Let me again observe then, that the honours 
you have already acquired, though you could not 
indeed have attained to them without merit, yet 
they have principally been owing to fortune, in 
conjunction with the particular circumstances of 
the times. But Whatever services you shall per¬ 
form for the republic in this very critical conjunc¬ 
ture, will reflect a lustre upon your character, that 
will derive all its spic.ndour from yourself alone. 
It is incredible how odious Antony is become to all 
sorts of )>eo)ile, except those only of the same dis¬ 
honest views with himself; hut the great hopes and 
ex]>ectations of the republic are fixed u])on you and 
the army you commui;d. Let mi; conjure you tlien, 
in the most solemn manner, not to lose so impor¬ 
tant an opportunity of establishing yourself in the 
esteem and favour of your fellow-citizens, or, in 
other words, of gathering immortal praise. Believe 
me, it is with all the tenderness of a father that I 
thus admouish you ; that I enter into your interests 
witlr as much warmth as if they were my own, and 
that my exhortations proceed from the zeal I bear 
for the glory of my friend and the welfare of my 
country. Adieu. 


LETTER VI. 

To Cairn Ca$sins, 

Oh, that you had invited me to that glorious 
feast you exhibited on the ides of March! Be 
A. u. 710. I would have suffered none of it 

to have gone off untouched ^ Whereas the 
part you unhappily spared, occasions me, above all 
others, more trouble than you can well imagine. I 
must acknowledge, at the same time, that we have 
two most excellent consuls s; but as to those of 

1 Alluding t(> the oimspirators having spared Antony 
when they destroyed Caisar, See rew. ]>. 554. 

K Jlirtius and Fansa. 
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i consular rank, there is not one of them who does not 
merit the highest reproach. The senate in general, 
however, exert themselves with spirit, as the lower 
j »order of magistrates distinguish themselves by their 
; singular resolution and zeal. In a word, it is im> 

' possible to show a better or more vigorous disposi- 
1 tion than appears in the populace, not only of 
I Rome, but throughout all Italy. Itut Phitippus 
' and Piso, on the contrary, whom the senate deputed 
with peremptory orders to Antony'', have executed 
I their commission in a manner that raises our 
highest indignation. For notwithstanding that 
Antony refused to comply with every single article 
of the senate’s injunctions, yet tliese unworthy 
deputies had the meanness to charge themselves 
with bringing back the most insolent demands'. 
This behaviour of theirs has occasioned all the 
world to have recourse to my assistance, and 1 am 
become extremely popular in a way wherein j)opu- 
larity is seldom acquired. I mean, by sui>porting a 
good cause. 

I am altogether ignorant in what part of the 
world you are at present, as well as of what schemes 
you are cither executing or meditating. A report 
prevails that you are gone into i^yria, hut for tliis 
we have no certain uutlxirity. M'e can a little more 
depend upon the accounts we receive of llrutus, as 
his distance from us is less remote'. 

It has been remarked liere by men of some 
pleasantry, aud mucli indignation against Dola- 
bella, that Im lias shown himself in too great haste 
to be your mterexsor, as he is most uncivilly set 
out to take possesxion of your governmeut when 
you have enjoyed it scarce a single mouth''. The 
case is clear, therefore, say they, that Cassius 
‘ should by no means give him admittance. But to 
be serious ; both you and Brutus are mentioned 
with the liigliest applause, as it is generally siqi- 
|insed that eacli of you has drawn together an army 
far beyond our expectations. 1 would add more, if 
1 knew with certainty the situation of yourself and 
your affairs ; lint I hazard this letter merely upon 
the doubtful credit of common fame. It is witli 
great impatience, tlierefore, that 1 wait for better 
intelligence from your own hnrid. Knrewcll. 

'* See reiM. r on letter I of this booh, 
t “ Tile jmrport of them was, tliut the senate hliould 
assigii lands and rewards to all his troops, and eotiiinii all 
the other grants whieh ho and Dolahella liad made in 
their winsiitship; that alt tits jjecrees from r:rs:ir's hooks 
and pajiers slimild he coniirmed ; tiiat no aeeoiint shoidd 
be demanded of tlie money taken from the temple of tipis, 
f Stc. On these terms iie ottered te give nji t'isaljiine tiaiil, 
j provided, that lie miglit have tiie greater tiaut in ex- 
I change for five years, with an army of six legions, to lie 
j completed out of the troops of Deeimus Ilnitiis.”—Life of 
I Cieei-o. p. 2.V}. 

! J Marcus Brutus, when ho found it necessary to leave 
j Italy, witiidrew into Macedonia, wiiere lie was, at tliis 
I time, employed in raising forces in support of the republi- 
i can eanso. 

■ k Tile province of Syria had been intended by Cwsar for 
I Cassius; but Mark Antony, after the death of Ca-sar, had 
I aitfiilly jirooured it to be allotted to Dolaliella. Aeeord- 
' ingly, the latter left Home a short time before the expi- 
' ration of his cuiiHulsliip the last year, in order to lai 
I beforehand with (iussius in getting possession of tliis 
' government; and it is in allusion to this cirvumstanee 
I that the humour of the jiresent passage, such as it is, 
consists. 


LETTER VII. 

To Trebonius^. 

Would to heaven yon had invited me to that 
noble feast which you made on the ides of March; 
A V 710 remnants, most assuredly, should 
have been left beliind"'. Whereas the 
part you unluckily spared gives us so much per¬ 
plexity, that we find something to regret, even in 
the godlike service whieh you and your illustrious 
associates have lately rendered to the republic. To 
say the truth, when I reflect that it is owing to the 
favour of so worthy a man as yourself, that Antony 
now lives to be <iur general bane, 1 am sometimes 
inclined to be a little angry with you for taking 
him aside when Cmsar fell", as by this mean you 
have occasioned more trouble to myself in particu¬ 
lar than to all the rest of the whole community. 
From the very first moment, indeed, that Antony’s 
ignominious deimrture from Home had left the 
senate uncuiitrolled in its deliberations, I resumed 
the spirit whieh you and that inflexible patriot, 
your fallier, were wont to esteem aud applaud. 
Accordingly, the tribunes of the people having 
summoned the senate to meet on the 2tlth of De¬ 
cember, upon other matters, 1 seized that oppor¬ 
tunity of taking the whole state of the rejmhiic 
into consideration'’; and more by the zeal than the 
eloquenee of my speech, I revived the drooping 
spirits of that oppressed assembly, and awakened 
in them all their former vigour. It was owing to 
the ardour with whieh 1 thus contended in the 
debates of this day, that tlie people of Rome first 
conceived a hope of recovering their liberties : and 
to this great point all my thoughts aud all my 
actions have ever since been jierpctually direeteil. 
Thus important, however, as my occupations are, I 
would enter into a full detail of our jiroeeedings, if 
1 did not imagine that public trausactions of every 
kind are transmitted to you by other hands. From 

them, tlierefore, you will receive a more particular 
information, whilst 1 content myself with giving 
you a short and general sketch of our present 
eireumstunees and situation. 1 must inform you. 

then, we have a senate that acts with spirit; but 
that as to those of consular dignity, part of tliem 

■ lie was, at tilts time, in .Vsia Miiinr, <if wliicli iiriivinco 
he was governor. See n:«i. /i. •'»44. 

I" See mil. f on the preceding letter. 

" As it liad been resolved in a ooiincil of the eonsjiira- 
tors, tliat Antony's life should lie siiared, tlioy dill nut 
eliiiosu he stiiiiild he present wlien they executed tlieir 
design upon Cirsiir, proliahly lost he siiuiild attum] t to 
as.sist liis friend, and by th.at ineans oeeasioii them to spill 
mure liliiod tlian ttiey intended, h'lir this reason 'I'rehoniUH 
lield Antony in disuoiirse, at the entrance into tiie seiiatu, 
till tlie rest of the eonspirutors Iiod finished their work.— 
Dill, p. i!4!); I'lut. in Vit. BruJ.. 

o ITpon the news that two of the four legions from Brim, 
disium [see mil. *•, ji. S.'i.l] had actually declared for Octa¬ 
vius, and posted tliemselves in the neightsiurhomt of Homo, 
Antony left tlie city with great precipitation, and jiuttiiig 
iiimsclf at the head of his army, mnrclied directly in order 
to wrest Disalpino Uiiiil out of tlie hands of Dccitiiiis 
Brutus, (.'icero, who was at tills time in the country, tisik 
the opportunity of .Antony’s absence to return tuJIiiine; I 
where he arrived on the 9tli of December, lii the preceding I 
year, about a month or two, 'tU prohahle, befoni he w rote | 
the present letter.—Life of Cicero, p, 247. 

g It was upon tills occasion that Cicero spoke liis third 
Plillippic. 
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want the courage to exert themselres in the manner 
they ought, and the rest are ill-affected to the 
republic. The death of Serviusi is a great loss to us. 
Lucius Csesar', though he is altogether in the inte¬ 
rest of liberty, yet in tenderness to his nephew*, 
does not concur in any ■very vigorous measure. The 
consuls*, in the mean time, deserve the highest 
commendations ; 1 must mention Dccimus Brutus, 
likewise, with much applause. The conduct of 
young CiBsar also is equally laudable, and I per¬ 
suade myself that we have reason to hope he will 
complete the work he has begun. This, at least, 
is certain, that if he had not been so extremely 
expeditious in raising the veteran forces", and if 
two legions had not deserted to him from Antony's 
army, there is nothing so cruel or so flagitious 
which the latter would not have committed. But 
as these are articles which I suppose you are already 
apprised of, I only just mention them in order to 
confirm them. 

You shall hear farther from me whenever 1 can 
find a more leisure moment. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

To Caius Cassius. 

It is owing, 1 imagine, to the difficulty of for¬ 
warding any despatches during the winter season, 
A. u. 710. y®* received no certain 

intelligeiyie of what you are doing, nor 
even know in what part of the world you are jjlaced. 
It is universally reported, however, (though mure, 
I believe, from what peojile wish, than from what 
they have sufficient grounds to assert,) that you 
have raised an army, and are actually in Syria ; a 
report which the more easily gains credit, ns it 
appears to be extremely probable. 

Our friend Brutus has acquired great honour by 
his late glorious and unexpected achievements’’; 
not only as being in themselves extremely desirable 
to the friends of liberty, but from the wonderful 
expedition, likewise, with whieh he performed 
them. If it be true, therefore, that you arc in j)os-. 
session of those provinces wc imagine, the republic 
is very powerfully supported j as that whole tract 
of country which extends from the nearest coast of 
Greece as far as Egy|)t is, upon this supposition, 
in the bands of two of the most faithful friends of 
the commonwealth. Nevertl^eless, if ray judgment 
does not deceive me, the event of this war depends 
entirely upon Decimus Brutus; for if he should be 
able to force his way out of Mutina, (as we have 
reason to hope,) it will, in all probability, be totally 
at an end. There are now, indeed, but few troops 
employed in carrying on that siege, as Antony has 

a Bervius Biiqnclus, to whom sevor^ Ictter.s in the fore- 
going part of tliis ei>IIe<.t!nn arc addressed, lie was one, 
and the most onsiderablo, (»f the three cunsulars whom 
the senate had lately deputetl to Antony; but, very un¬ 
fortunately for that embassy, he died just ns he arrived in 
Antony's camp.—riillip. lx. l. 

r See re,m. r, p. 54.X > Antony. 

‘ llirtlns and I’onsa. a See rein. *, p. fi57. 

V He had lately sent an account to the sanatc of his suc¬ 
cess against Caius, the brother of Mark Antony, having 
forced him to retire with a few cohorts to Apollonia, and 
secured Macedonia, lllyricum, and Greece, tugetber with 
the several armies in those countries, to the interest of the 
republic.—^Philipp, x. 


sent a large detachment to keep possession of 
Bononia*. In the mean while, our friend Hirtius 
is posted at Claterna*, and Ceesar at Forum Cor- 
nelii!', each of them at the head of a very consider-* 
able army ; at the same time that Pansa is raising 
at Rome a large body of Italian troops. But the 
season of the year has hitherto prevented their 
entering upon action; and, indeed, Hirtius appears, 
by the several letters 1 have received from him, to 
be determined to take all his measures with the 
utmost precaution. 

Both the Gauls, excepting only the cities of 
Bononia, Rhegium, and Parma, are zealously af. 
fected to the republic, as are also your clients on 
the other side the I’o. The senate, likewise, is 
firm in the cause of liberty ; but when I say the 
senate, 1 must exclude all of consular rank, exce]it 
Lucius Cipsar, who, indeed, is faithfully attached 
to the interest of the commonwealth. The death 
of Servius Sulpiciiis has deprived us of a very 
powerful associate. As for the rest of the consulars, 
part of them are ill affected to the republic, others 
want spirit to support its cause, and some there 
are who look with envy on those patriot eitizens 
whose conduct they see distinguished by the public 
applause. "I'he populace, however, both in Rome 
and throughout all Italy, arc wonderfully unani¬ 
mous in the common cause. 1 have nothing farther, 

I think, to add, but my wishes that your lieroie 
virtues may shine iiut upon us from yon eastern 
regions, in all their enlivening warmth and lustre. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

To I.vrius Papirius Ptsius*. 

I HAVK received a second letter from you eon- 
ceruing your friend Ilufus : and sinee you interest 
„ yourself thus warmly in his behalf, you 
' ' might depend upon my utmost assistance, 
even if he had done me an injury. But I am per¬ 
fectly sensible, from those letters of his, which you 
communicated to me, as well as from your own, 
how much my welfare has been his concern. 1 
cannot, therefore, refuse him my friendly offices, 
not only in regard to your recommendation, which 
has all the weight with me it ought, but in compli¬ 
ance also with my own inclinations. 1 must acknow¬ 
ledge that it was his and your letters, my dear Pse- 
tus, which first put me upon ray guard against 
the designs that were formed to destroy me". I 
afterwards, indeed, received inte.Uigence from seve¬ 
ral other hands to the same efiect, and particularly 
of the consultations that were held concerning me 
both at Aquininmand Fabrateiia**, of which meet¬ 
ings, 1 find, you were likewise apprised. One 
would imagine that this party had foreseen how 
much 1 should embarrass their schemes, by the in- 


vr liulogna. X ttuaderna. 

y Imnlu. * See rem. ®, p. 4.12. 

* This probably aUiides to some design of the veteran 
soldiers against C'ic.siro's life; os it appears, from a letter to 
Atticus, written soon after Ciesar’s death, that onr author 
had been cautioned not to trust himself in Home, on ac¬ 
count of the danger to which he would be exposed from 
the insolence of those troops.—Ad Att. xv. 0. 

These towns were situated in hatium, or what is now 
called the Compagna di Roma. They still subsist, under 
the names of Aquino and FaOraUra. 
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dustry they employed in order t6 compass my de¬ 
struction : and, as 1 had not the least suspicion of 
their purposes, I might incautiously havefallcn into 
their snares, if it had not been for the admonitions 
you sent me, in consequence of the inform.atiou you 
hud received from Rufus. Your friend, therefore, 
wants no advocate with me for my good offices ; 
and I wish the republic may be in so happy a situ¬ 
ation, as to afford me an opportunity of giving him 
the most substantial proofs of my gratitude. 

But, to dismiss this subject, I am sorry you no 
longer frequent the festive tables of your friends ; 
as you cannot renounce these parties of good cheer 
without depriving yourself of a very exquisite gra¬ 
tification. And, to tell you the truth, I am sorry, 
likewise, upon another account, as I am afraid you 
will lose the little knowledge you had acquiretl in 
the art of cookery, and be absolutely at a loss bow 
to set forth a tolerable supper. For as you made 
no very considerable improvements in this fashion¬ 
able science, even whan you had many curious mo¬ 
dels for your imitalhin, what strange awkward things 
must your entertainments prove now that you en¬ 
joy no longer the same advantages ! When I in¬ 
formed Spurinna'' of this wonderful revolution in 
the system of your affairs, he shook his prophetic 
head, and declared that it portended some terrible 
disaster to the commonwealth; unless, said he, 
this extraordinary |)hienomenuii be occasioned by 
the present cold wiaither, aod your friend sbouhl 
return with the zephyrs to his accustomed train of 
life. But, without a joke, iny dear I’letus, 1 wonld 
advise you to speuil your time in the cheerful 
society of a set of worthy and agreeable friends ; 
as there is nothing, in my estimation, that more 
effectually contributes to the happiness of tiuraan 
life. When 1 say this. I do not mean with respect 
to the sensual gralilieatioos of the palate, but with 
regard to that ])leasing relaxation of the mind which 
is best produced by the freeilom of social converse, 
aud which is always most agreeable at the liour of 
meals. For this reason, the Latin language is 
much hajipier, 1 tliink, than the Greek, in tlie 
term it employs to express assemblies of this sort. 
In the latter they are called by a word which sig¬ 
nifies computatiotis ; whereas, io ours, they arc 
more emphatically styled convivial meetings ; in¬ 
timating that it is in a cnmmunieation of this na¬ 
ture that life is most truly enjoyed. You nee 1 am 
eiideavonring to bring.philo«u]>hy to my assistance, 
in recalling you to tlie tables of your friends ; and, 
indeed, ] j)rescrihe them as the best recipe for the 
re-establishment of your health. 

l>o not imagine, my friend, from my writing in 
this strain of pleasantry, that 1 have renounced my 
cares for the republic. Beassureil, qn the contrary, 
that it is the sole and unintermitted business of my 
life to secure to my fcllow-cilizens tlie full posses¬ 
sion of their liberties, to which end iny admoni¬ 
tions, my labours, and the utmost iiowers of ray 
mind,are, uponalloecasions.unweariedly emjdoyeil. 
In a word, it is my firm persuasion, that, if 1 
slmulil die a martyr to these patriot endeavours, 

I shall finish my days in the most glorious Qianner. 
Again and again 1 hid you farewell. 


s A celebrated diviner, who is said t«> have forewarned 
Ctesar of the ides of March.—Suet, in Vit. Jul. Css. til. 


LETTER X. 

Caius Cassius, Proconsui, to Cicero. 

1 AM to inform you of my arrival in Syria, where 
1 have joined the generals Lucius Mnreus and 
Quintus Crispus ■*. These brave and wor- 
A. v- 7 0 . tjjy having been made acquainted 

with what has lately passed in Rome, immediately 
resigned their armies to my command, and with 
great zeal and s|iirit co-operate with me in the 
service of the republic. Anlus Allienus has deli¬ 
vered to me the four legions which he broiiglit from 
ICgypt' ; the legion which was commanded by Ca>ci- 
liiis Bassus' has likewise'juined me. And now it is 
unnecessary, 1 am persuaded, that I should exhort 
you to defend the interest both of myself and of 
the eommonwealth, to the utmost of your abilities: 
hut it may aniniute your zeal and your hopes, to be 
assured tli.it a powerfid army is not wanting to 
support the senate and its friends in the cause of 
liberty. For the rest. 1 refer you to Lucius Car- 
teins, whom 1 have directed to confer with you 
upon my affairs. Farewell. 

From my camp at TurichcuC, March the 7th. 


LETTER XI. 

Asinius PoUio^ to Cicero 

Yon must not wonder that you have heard 
nothing from me, in relation to public affairs, since 
the breaking out of the war. Our cou- 
' ■ riers have aln'ays found it diffieult to pass 
unmolested through the forest of Castulo *, but it is 
now more than ever infested with robbers. Tliese 
banditti, however, are by no means the principal 
obstruction to ouf intercourse with Rome, as the 
mails are perpetually searched and detained by the 

a •« They hiid been pnrtorH, A. If. 7^** <‘jeMar sent the 
former into Syria and tlie latter into mtliynia, with pro¬ 
consular uutJiority.*’—l>io, xlvii. ; Appian. lU.; Itoss. 

L* ** Allienus was Iknitummt to ltolabellii» by whom ho 
was sent into ICgypt in order to oonduet those legions into 
Syria. Hu accordingly exeeutiHl his cuniniiHsion ; but, 
uisteiwl of delivering thesfi tnHips to Dolabelitt, ho went 
tiver with them tt> (Tas-slus.'*—Qiiartior. 

t Heo retrt. p. 

ff Sitiiatofl upon the lake of (Joneuaret in Galilee. 

1* ABinius PolHo was, in every respect, one of the most 
necfonpliMhed i»ersonfe among his ccmtunipontrics. liis 
cxteiisiYC genius was equal to all the nobler branchos of 
polito literature, and he gttvo the nutst applauded proofs 
of his talents ns a ]H)et, an on^tor, and an Ufstorian. He* 
united the most lively and pleasing vein of wit and plea- 
wuitry with all that strength and solidity of understanding 
which is necessary to render a man of weight in tlie more 
8(M‘ii>u.s and important occasions of life; in allusion to whifdi 
uiK'oinmon assemblage of qualities it was said of him, that 
he was a man ownhan ho7‘arum. It is to bo rt^rotted that 
a character so truly hriUiunt on the intellectual side, 
should shine with loss lustre in a moral view. 'Tis evi¬ 
dent, however, from the present epistle, that in taking 
part with Ca'sar against Pompey, private considerations 
were of more force with him than public utility, and de¬ 
termined him to support a cause whit'h his heart coii- 
deiiincd. This letter was written from the farther l<pafn, 
of which province Gs?sar, a short time bef<»re Ills death, 
had appointed Pollio governor. 

i A city anciently of great note; at present it is only a 
small village called Cazorlat in the pnwince of Now Cjm- 
tile, ill Spain. 
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soldiers that are posted for that purpose, by both 
parties, in every quarter of the country. Accords 
ingly, if I had not received letters by a ship which 
lately arrived in this rivcrJ, I should have been 
utterly ignorant of what has been transacted in 
I your part of the world. But now that a comuiuni- 
I cation by sea is thus opened between us, I shall 
i frequently, and with great pleasure, embrace the 
' opportunity of corresponding with you. 
i Believe me, there is no danger of my being 
I influenced by the persuasions of the person you 
; mention'*. As much as the world abhors him, he 
j is far from being detested to that degree which I 
know he deserves; and I have so strong an aversion 
' to the man, that I would upon no consideration 
I bear a part in any measures wherein he is con- 
j cerned’. Inclined both by my temper and my 
1 studies to be the friend of tranquillity and freedom, 
i I frequently and bitterly lamented our late uiihapjiy 
civil wars. But, as the formidable enemies wliich 
I I had among both parties, rendered it altogether 
j unsafe for me to remain neater, so 1 would not 
take up arms on that side where 1 knew 1 should 
! be perpetually exposed to the insidious arts of my 
' capital adversary"*. But though my inclinations 
were not with the party I joined, my sjurit liowever 
would not suffer me to stand unilistinguished among 
them ! in consequence of which, 1 was forward 
^o engage in all the dangers of the cause 1 had 
I espoused. With resj)ect to C'lesar himself, ] will 
' confess that 1 loved him with the highest and most 
I inviolable affection,—and indeed 1 had reason. 

; For, notwithstanding his acquaintance with me 
commenced so late as when he w'as in the height of 
bis power, yet he admitted me into the same share 
1 of his friendship, as if I had been iii the number of 
those with whom he had lived in the longest inti- 
j macy. Nevertheless, as often as 1 was at liberty 
! to follow my own sentiments, 1 endeavoured that 
my conduct should be sncli as every honest man 
must approve ; and whenever 1 was obliged to e.x- 
ecute the orders I received, it was in a manner that 
evidently discovered how much ray actions were at 
variance with my heart. The unjust odium how¬ 
ever that I incurred by these unavoidable compli¬ 
ances, might well teach me the true value of liberty, 
and how wretched a condition it is to live under 
I the government of a despotic power. If any at- 
i tempts, therefore, are carrying on to reduce us a 
second time under the dominion of a single person, 
whoever that single person may he, 1 declare my¬ 
self his irreconcilable enemy. Tlic truth is, there 
is no danger so grent that I would not cheerfully 
hazard fur the support of our common liberties. 
But the consuls have not thought proper to signify 
to me, either by any decree of the senate, or by 
their private letters, in what manner 1 should act 

i Tho (hiadalqiiivlr, upon* which the city of Corduba, 
from whence this letter Is dated, was situated. 

i* Antony, as Manutius conjootures, though some of tho 
commentators, with greater probability, suppose tiiat he 
means Ia*pidiis—Ep. Fam. x. 11 et 13. 

1 Nothing could bo more insincere. It should seem, than 
those professions, as it is prohahlo that I’ollio was at this 
time determined to join Antony. It is certain, at least,- 
that he did so soon afterwards, and carried with him the 
troops under his command.—Veil. Fat. li. (Kt 
»> Xho person hinU<d at is, iwrhaps, Cato, as Polllo had 
early distinguished his enmity towards that most illus¬ 
trious of Itomans, by a public iiupeacbnient.—Dial, do 
i Catia Corrupt. Eloquent. 34 


in the present conjuncture. 1 have received, indeed, 
only one letter from Fansa since the ides of March; 
by which he advised me to assure the senate, that 
I wa.s ready to employ tlie forces under my command 
in any service they should require. But this would 
have been a very imprudent declaration at a time 
when Lepidus had professed, in his public speeches, 
as well as in the letters be wrote to all his friends, 
that he concurred in Antony’s measures. For 
could I possibly, without the consent of the former, 
find means to subsist my army in their march 
through his provinces ? But, granting that I could 
have surmounted this difffimlty, I must have con¬ 
quered another and a still greater,—as nothing 
less than, a pair of wings could have rendered it 
practicable fur me to have crossed the Alps, whilst 
every pass was guarded by the troops of Lepidus. 
Add to this that I could by no means convey any 
despatches to Rome, as the couriers were not only 
e.vpu.sed in a thousand different jilaces to the danger 
of being plundered, but were<dctained, likewise, by 
the express orders of Lepidus". It is well known, 
however, that 1 publicly declared at Corduba, that 
it was my resolution not to resign this province 
into any other hands than those which tlie senate 
should appoint: not to mention how strenuously 1 
withstood all the applications that were made to me 
for partiiig with the thirtieth legion. 1 could not, 
indeed, have givcai it up, without depriving myself 
of a very considerable strength for the defence of 
the republic, us there are no troops iii the whole 
world that are animated with a braver or more 
martial spirit tlian those of which thi.s legion is com¬ 
posed. Upon the whole, 1 hope you will do me 
the justice to believe, in the first place, tiiat 1 am ex¬ 
tremely desirous of preserving the public tranquillity, 
as tliere is nothing I more sincerely wisli than the 
safety of all fellow-citizens ; and, in the next 
]>lace, that I am determined to vindicate my own 
and my country’s rights. 

It gives itie greater satisfaction than you can well 
imagine, tiiat you admit mj^ friend into a share of 
your intimacy. Shall 1 own, nevertheless, that I 
cannot tliiiik of him as the companion of your 
walks, and as bearing a part in the pleasantry of 
your conversation, without feeling some emotions 
of envy ! This is a privilege, believe me, which 1 
infinitely value, as you shall most assuredly expe¬ 
rience, by my devoting the whole of my time to 
your company, if ever «wc should live to see peace 
restored to the republic. 

I am much surprised that you did not mention 
in your letter whether it would be most satisfactory 
to the senate that 1 should remain in this province, 
or march into Italy. If I were to consider only 
my own ease and safety, 1 should certainly con¬ 
tinue here; but as, in the present conjuncture, 
the republic has more occasion for legions than 
for provinces, (especially as the loss of the latter 
may with great ease be recovered,) I have deter¬ 
mined to move towards Italy with my troops. For 
the rest, 1 refer you to the letter I have written to 
Fansa, a copy of which 1 herewith transmit to you. 
Farewell. 

Corduba, March the IGth. 

" Lepidus was governor of that part of Spain which lay 
nearest to Italy. See retn. " on letter 14 of this txxilc. 
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LETTER Xll. 

To Caius Cassius. 

You will receive a full account of the present 
situation of affairs from Tidius Strabo, a person of 
A It 710 S'"*** nierit, and extremely well-affected 

‘to the republic. Need 1 add how strong 
his attachment likewise is to yourself, when it thus 
evidently appears by his leaving his family and his 
fortunes in order to follow you? For the same 
reason I forbear to solicit your good offices in 
his behalf, as 1 am persuaded. you will think his 
coming to you a sufficient recommendation to your 
favour. 

If any misfortune should attend our arms, be 
assured thgt the friends of the republic have no 
other resource left than in you and Marcus Brutus. 
We are at this juncture indeed in the most im- 
niinent danger; as it is with great difficulty that 
Decimus Brutus still holds out at Mutina. ^ How¬ 
ever, if he should be speedily relieved, we may look 
upon victory as our own ; if not, let me repeat it 
again, every friend of liberty will fly for refuge to 
liriitus and to you. May you stand ready, then, 
with all that spirit which is necessary for the full 
and complete deliverance of our distressed country ! 
Farcwtdl. 


turally flow from the consular dignity, who had 
not distinguished his administration by an active 
and zealous regard for the interests of the common¬ 
wealth. To this end it is necessary that you 
renounce the society of those impious citizens, 
whose principles are far different from your own; 
that you show yourself the friend, the guide, and 
the protector of all those who are faithfully attached 
to our constitution; and in fine that you be well 
persuaded that the re-establishment of the public 
tranquillity consists, not merely in laying down our 
arms, but in being secure from all reasonable ap¬ 
prehension of tlieir ever being resumed to enslave ^ 
us again. 'Dius to think and thus to act, will render 
your character, both as ^ consul and a consular, 
most truly illustrious: but if you should steer ' 
yourself by other maxims and by other measures, 
you will possess those exalted distinctions, not only 
without honour, but with the utmost disgrace. 

And iiow, if I have expressed my sentiments with 
somewhat more than ordinary seriousness, impute it 
to the zeal of my affection towards you ; assuring i 
yourself, at the same time, that you will, undoubt- | 
ediy, find my advice is founded on truth, if you 
make the experiment ii^ a manner worthy of your 
chanu'ler. Farewell. 

March the liOth. i 


LETTER XIII. 

To PlancHS. 

Tiik account that Furnius gave us of your dis¬ 
position towards the republic, afforded the highest 
^ satisfaction both to the senate and tlic 

j>eo]ile. But your letter, which was after- 
w.'irds read in the senate, seemed by no means to 
contport with those sentiments our friend had thus 
rtipresented you us entertaining. At the very time 
indeed when your illustrious colleague is sustaining 
a siege from the law'less crew of the most worthless 
villains, you do not scruple to advi.se us to jreace. 
But if peace is their sincere desire, let tlic.rn imme¬ 
diately lay down their arms, and sue fi>r it iii a 
j)roper manner, otherwise they must c.vpect to 
obtain it, not by treaty, he assured, hut by the 
.sword alone. But 1 leave it to Furnius and your 
worthy brother, to acquaint you W'ith the reception 
which your letter upon this subject, as well as that 
of Lejtidus, met witli from the senate. Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding you are well qualified to he your 
own adviser, and that it will soon be in your power 
likewise to have recourse to the faithful and friendly 
counsels of Furnius and your brother ; yet, in com¬ 
pliance with that affection to which you have so 
many powerful claims, I cannot forbear sending 
you a few admotiiliuns. Believg me, then, my dear 
PJancus, whatever honours you have hitherto 
acquired, (and you have acquired in truth the 
highest,) they will be considered as so many vain 
and empty titles, unless you dignify them by joining 
in the defence both of the liberties of the people 
and the authority of the senate. Let me conjure 
you therefore to separate yourself from those asso¬ 
ciates with whom you have hitherto been united, 
not by choice indeed, but by the general attraction 
of a prevailing party. It has been the fortune of 
many, as it will probably be yours, to exercise the 
supreme magistracy daring times of public com¬ 
motions ; but not one of this number ever derived 
to himself that esteem and veneration which na- 


LETTER XIV. 

To Lepidus”. 

Tiif. singular regard I bear you, renders it 
greatly my concern that you should be distin- 
A u 7)0 highest dignities of the 

rejiublic. I cannot, therefore, but regret, 

•• JIarcus ./Kmiliiis 1.0))i<luH was dosccndi'il from one of 
tlio noblest and most nnoU-nl famities in Home, and ho 
was liimself distiiiKuisIuxI with some of tlie most linnonr- 
alde jiosts in tlieieindilic. lie stood hish in tlic confident* 
and friendship of .Julius (^a-sar, who, wlion lie was dicta¬ 
tor, named him for tlie master of tlie liorst'; when ho was 
consul, in the year "07, deolarod him his eolleaKUo ; and 
will), a sliort timo before his death, a|>|>oint<HlhiinKOVcmor 
of tlie nearer Spain, thio of tho most elegtmt of tlio 
Itoman historians has rcpresenti u ],epidiiH as void of all 
military virtues, and in every view of ills eharaetcr as 
altoKetlier unwortliy of that liinh station to whicli fortuno 
had exalted him. AeeordinBly lie is described by Shak- 
Siieare, in the tragedy of Julius Cicsar, as 

--a slight uniueritalile man. 

Meet tu be sent on errands. 

Hut though the poet has hetui strictly true to history, it 
may be qiie.stioncd, perhaps, wliethcr tho historian has 
bwii equally faithful to truth, l^ir when one considers 
tlicgreat trust which Csssar reimscd in I.epidus, his address 
in prevailing witli young I'onipcy, who had mode himself 
master almost of all Spain, to renounce his conquests; 
together with tho sliare ho had in forming that celebrated 
league between Antony, Octavius, and himself, which gave 
him a third jiort in tho tHivlsion of tho whole Homan 
dominions; is it credible that his talents were destitute of 
lustre ? History, perhaps, may be more reasonably relied 
u]Kin in what it has delivered concerning bis mural cha¬ 
racter ; and it is probable that laipidus was strongly 
infected with avarice, ambition, and vanity. This at least 
is certain, that he acted towards tlie senate in the present 
conjuncture with great dissimulation and treachery. At 
tho time when this letter was written, he was at the head 
of a very oonaiderablo array in the NariKinensian Gaul, 
which Ctesor had annexed to tho provinoe of Spain, in 
favour of Lopidus.—^Pigh, Anna!, ii. 451 ; Veil. Pat, ii. G3, j 
80; Dio, xlv. 276. ! 
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that you omitted to pay your acknowledgments to 
the senate for those extraordinary honours they 
lately conferred upon yous. 

1 am glad you are desirous of composing those 
unhappy dissentions that destroy the tranquillity of 
our country: and if you can effect this good work, 
consistently with the enjoyment of our liberties, it 
will be greatly to your own credit, as well as to the 
advantage of the commonwealth. But if the peahe 
yon propose is to re-establish a most oppressive 
tyranny, be well assured there is not a man in his 
senses who will not rather renounce his life than 
thus suffer himself to be made a slave. I should 
think, therefore, that your wisest way would be to 
avoid engaging as the mediator of a peace which 
is neither approved by the senate or the people, 
nor indeed by any lover of his country in the whole 
republic. But as this is a truth which you will 
undoubtedly learn from others, 1 will only add, 
that I hope you will consider, with your usual 
prudence, in what manner it will bo best and most 
advisable for you to act. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

To Caius Cassius. 

I wii-l. not tell you with how much zeal 1 lately 
stood forth, both in the senate, and before the 
A. o 710 pouplo, un advocate for the advancement 
of your honours'!; as it is a circumstance, 
which I had rather you should learn from the 
letters of your family, than from my own hand. I 
should easily have carried my point in the former, 
if I had not met with a strenuous opposition from 
Pansa. Nevertheless, after having enforced mj 
sentiments in the senate, f made a speech, to the 
same purpose, in an assembly of the people ; to 
which I was introduced by Marcus Servilius, the 
tribune. I urged upon this occasion (and with a 
warmth and vehemence suitable to a popular 
audience) all that I most justly might in your 
favour : and my speech was received with a louder 
and more universal apjilause than ever was known 
before. I hope you will pardon me that I took 
these steps contrary to the persuasions of your 
mother-in-law; who was apprehensive they might 
give offence to Pansa. He did not, indeed, forget 
to avail himself of these fears : 'and he assured the 
people, that even your own family were averse to 
my making this motion. I was by no means, 1 
confess, governed by their sentiments in the case : 
as I acted entirely with a view to an interest 
which 1 have always endeavoured to promote; the 
interest I mean of the republic in general, as well 

V The senato hod lately decreed, that the statue of Le- 
pidus should bo erected in the forum, with an Insoriptlon, 
in honour of the sorvioes ho hi^ performed to liis country 
by prevailing with young fumjioy to lay down his arms. 
—Philipp, xvi. 4. 

4 Itolaliella having ontcrod Into Asia Minor, and com¬ 
mitted great outrages and hostilities in tiiat provinc:c, was 
doolared, by a general vote of the senate, a public enemy; 
in consequence of wliioh a debate arose concerning the 
person to whom the waAb bo carried on against Dolabella 
should be intrusted. Cicero moved that a commission 
should be granted to Cassius for that pur]i« 80 , with the 
most honourable aud extensive powers. Hut his motion 
was overruled by the superior interest of Pansa, who 
seems to ba ve been seoreUy desirous of obtaming this cum- 
mand for himself.—^Philipp, zi. ' 


as with a regard to the advancement of your glory 
in particular. 

There is one article upon which I very largely 
expatiated in the senate, as 1 afterwards repeated 
it likewise in my speech to the people: and 1 hope 
your conduct will fully justify what I then said. 
I undertook to assure the public, that you would 
not wait for the sanction of our decrees; but, 
agreeably to your usual spirit, would, upon your 
own single authority, take such measures as should 
appear expedient to you for the defence of the 
commonwealth. 1 went even farther, and almost 
ventured to affirm, that you had already acted in 
this manner. The truth of it is, although 1 was 
not at that time certainly informed either in what 
part of the world you were, or what number of 
troops you were furnished with; yet I was con¬ 
fident, I said, that every legion in Asia' had sub¬ 
mitted to your command, and that yon had recovered 
that province to th« republic. I have only to add 
my wishes, that in every enterprise you shall under¬ 
take, you may still rise above yourself with superior 
glory. Farewell. 

LETTER XVI. 

PlancMS to Cicero. 

I SHOULD employ this letter in giving you a full 
explanation of my measures, if 1 had no other 
^ ^ method of convincing you, tliat I have 
"in every respect conducted myself towards 
the republic agreeably to my own promises, and to 
your ])crsuusious. 1 have ever been ambitious, 
indeed, of olitaining your esteem, as well as your 
friendship : and if 1 have wished to secure you for 
ray advocate where 1 have acted wrong, I have 
been no less desirous of giving you occasion to 
applaud me for acting right. But 1 was going to 
say, that 1 shorten this letter for two reasons ; tlie 
first is, because I have entered into an ample detail 
of everything in my public manifesto"; and the 
next, because you will receive a circumstantial 
account of all that relates to me from Marcus 
Varisidius, a Roman knight, and my particular 
friend, whom 1 have directed to wait upon you. 
In the mean time, let me protest, that it was not 
without much concern that 1 saw others anticipate 
me in the good opinion of the republic : but I 
forbore to declare myself, till 1 should bo in a 
condition to effect something worthy of those 
expectations the senate has conceived of me, and 
of that high office* 1 shall shortly bear. And 
should fortune second my endeavours, 1 hope to 
render such considerable services to the republic, 
that not only the present age shall feel the advan¬ 
tage of my assistance, but that it shall be remem¬ 
bered likewise in times to come. Meanwhile, 
that I may pursue tjiese endeavours with the 
greater alacrity, me entreat your suffrage in 
procuring me those honours which your letter sets 
before my view as incitements of my patriotism; 
and your interest for this purpose is equal, I well 
know, to your inclination. Take care of your 
health, and give me your friendship in the same 
degree that I sincerely give you mine. 

' Asia Minor. • See tlio next letter. 

> The consulate, upon which Plancus was to enter the 
following year. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Planeun, Consul elect, to the Consuls, the Prcslors, 

the Tribunes, the Senate, and the Commons of 

Home. 

Befurb I make any profeaaions with respect to 
my future conduct, I deem it necessary to justify 
A 710 those who may think that I have 

• ' • held the republic too long in suspense 

concerning my designs". For I would by no means 
have it imagined that I am atoning for my past 
behaviour, when, in fact, I am only seizing the 
first favourable opportunity of publicly declaring a 
resolution which 1 have long formed. I was in 
no sort ignorant, however, that, at a time of such 
general and alarming confusions, a less deliberate 
discovery of my intentions would have proved most 
to my own private advantage : as I was sensible 
that several of ray fellow-citizens had been distin¬ 
guished with great honojirs, by a more hasty expli¬ 
cation of their purposes. But as fortune had 
placed me in such a situation, that 1 could not 
be earlier in testifying mine without prejudicing 
that cause which I could better serve by concealing 
th<jm, 1 was willing to suffer for a sea.son in the 
good opinion of the world; us I preferred the 
interest of the puhlii; to that of my own reputation. 
That this was the genuine motive of my proceed¬ 
ings, cannot reasonably, 1 trust, be questioned.. 
For, can it be supiioscd that a man in my prosper¬ 
ous circumstances, and of my well-known course 
of life, whose utmost hopes too were upon the very 
point of being crowned", could he ca|)able tuthcrof 
meanly submitting to the destructive ambition of 
another, or impiously cherishing any dangerous 
schemes of his own P But it re(|uired some time, 
as well as much pains and expense, to render my¬ 
self able to ])erform those assurances I purposed 
to give to the rej)ublic, and to every friend of her 
cause ; that I might not approach with mere empty 
professions to the assistanec of my country, but 
with the power of performing an efiectual service. 
To this end, as the army under my command had 
been strongly and frequently solicited to revolt, it 
was necessary to persuade them that a moderate 
reward, conferred by the general voice of the com¬ 
monwealth, was far preferable to an infinitely 
greater from any single hand. My next labour was 
to convince those many cities which had been 
giiined the last year by largesses and other dona¬ 
tions, that these were obligations of no validity, ! 
and that they should endeavour to obtain the same | 
benefactions from a better and more honourable | 
quarter. 1 had still the farther task to prevail : 
with those who commanded in the neighbouring | 
provinces, to join with the more numerous party | 
in a general association for the defence of our 
common liberties, rather thB 4 unite with the | 
smaller number, in hopes of dividing the spoils of 
a victory that must prove fatal to the whole world. 
Add to this, thot I was obliged to augment my own 
troops, and those of my auxiliaries, that I might 
have nothing to fear, whenever 1 should think 
proper, contrary to the inclination of some about 
me, openly to avow the cause which it was my 
resolution to defend. Now, I shall never be 

v See rent. I", p. 5S1. 

" Alluding to his being to enter the next year on the 
consular office. 


ashamed to acknowledge, that, in order to bring 
these several schemes to bear, I submitted, though 
very unwillingly, indeed, to the mortification of 
dissemblhig the intentions I really had, and of 
counterfeiting those which I certainly had not: as 
the fate of my colleague"' had taught me how dan¬ 
gerous it is for a man who means well to his 
country, to divulge his resolutions ere he is suffi¬ 
ciently prepared to carry them into execution. For 
this reason it was that 1 directed my brave and 
worthy lieutenant, Caius Fumius, to represent to 
you, more fully than 1 thought prudent to explain 
in my despatches, those measures which seemed 
necessary for the preservatioi} both of this province 
and of the republic in general, as being the more 
concealed method of conveying my sentiments to 
you upon that subject, as well as the safer with 
respect to myself. 

It appears, then, that I have long been secretly 
attentive to the defence of the commonwealth. But 
now that, by the bounty of the gods, 1 am in every 
respect belter prejiared for that purpose, 1 desire 
to give, the world, not only reason to hope well of 
my intentions, but clear and undoubted proofs of 
their sincerity. 

I have five legions in readiness to march ; all of 
them zealously attached to the republic, and dis¬ 
posed, by my liberalities, to pay an entire obedience 
to my orilcrs. The .same disjiosition ajtpcars in 
every city throughout this province ; and they 
earnestly vie with ea<!h other in giving me the 
strongest marks of their duty. Accordingly, they 
have furnished me with as considerable a body ,of 
auxiliary forces, both horse and foot, as they could 
possibly have raised for the support of their own 
national liberties. As for myself, 1 am ready either 
to remain here, in order to protect this province, 
or to march wheresoever else the rejmblic shall 
ilemand my services.' I will offer yet another 
alternative; and either resign my troops and go¬ 
vernment into any hands that shall be a]>poiuted, 
or draw upon myself the whole weight of the war; 
if by these means 1 may be able to establish the 
tranquillity of my country, or even retard those 
calamities with which it is threatened. 

If, at the time that 1 am making these declara¬ 
tions, our ])ublic disturbances should hap))ily be 
composed, I shall rejoice in an event so advan¬ 
tageous to the commonwealth, notwithstanding the 
honour I shall lose hy being too late in the tender 
of my services*. But, on the contrary, if I am 
early enough in my offers to beaf a full part in all 
the dangers of the war, let me recommend it to 
every man of justice and candour to vindicate me 
against the malevolence of those whom envy may 
prompt to asperse my character. 

In my own particular, 1 desire no greater reward 
for my services than the satisfaction of having con¬ 
tributed to the security of the republic. But I 
t hink myself bound to re commend those brave and 

'e Ilccimus Urutus. To wliat iNurtlciilar ciruumstiuicw 
of his conduct Plancus alludes, the history of theso tiiiies 
does not di^iver. I'erhaps he may on^anean, in gonernl, 
that Dccinins hod imprudently dra«V|yy|iop himself tho 
siege of Modena before he liad made tlnSproper dlsjiosltions 
against an attack. ■ 

* This passage sufficiently discovors the true motive of 
Plonous's present dechurations; as they appear evidently 
to have fiowod from some reason ho had to believe, tliat 
the contest between Antony and the senate was likely to 
be adjusted in an amicable manner. 
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worthy men to your especial favour, who, partly in 
compliance with my perauasion, but much more 
in confidence of your good faith, would not suffer 
themselves to be prevailed upon by all tbe appli¬ 
cations that have been made, both to their hopes 
and their tears, to depart from their duty to the 
commonwealth. 


I LETTER XVIII. 

j To Plancus. 

I Although I had received a very full account 
j from our friend Furnius of your disposition with 
i A II 71 ( 1 . •'ll® republic,fland of the mea- 

' ■ sures you were meditating; in its defence, 

I yet the perusal of your letter)' afforded me a still 
clearer 'view into the whole plan of your patriot 
purposes. Notwithstemdiug, then, that you should 
not have an opportunity of executing your jirojccted • 
, services, as the fate of the commonwealth, which 
depends upon a single battle, will probably be 
decided ere this reaches your hands ; yet you have 
acquired, uevertliele.ss, great and universal apjilausc 
from what the world ha.s been informed of your 
general good intentions. Accordingly, had either 
of the consuls been in Kome* when your despatches 
arrived, the senate would have declared, and iu 
terms I am persuaded extremely to your advan¬ 
tage, the sense it entertains of your zealous and 
acceptable preparations in their cause. The proper 
season, however, for your being rcwardecl with 
!i honours of this kind, is, in my opinion at least, 

: so far from being elajiscd, that, on the contrary, it 
seems to be scarce fully arrived : as those distinc- 
j tions alone appear to me to deserve the name of 
i honours that are conferred by our country, not in 
! expectation of services to come, but in just retri- 
j butionto those that have effectually been performed, 
j Believe me, if any form of government shall subsist 
j amongst us where merit can hojie to be dislin- 
! guished, you will shine out,^ith all the most illus- 
; trious dignities it can bestow. But uothin^of this 
; kind (let me repeat it again) can justly be called an 
{ honour, but what is given, not as the incentive of 
i an occasional service, but as the recompense of a 
' constant and uniform course of patriotima. Be it 
j then your earnest endeavour, my dear I^lancus, to 
I acquire these well-merited rewards, by advancing 
i to the relief of your colleague “ ; by improving that 
i wonderful unanimity which appears in every pro- 
I vince for the sujiport of t(}e common caasc, and by 
' giving all pos.siUe succour to your country iu 
|1 general. Be persuaded that I shall always be 
j ready to assist your schemes with my best advice, 

I and to promote your honours with my utmost 
j interest; in a word, that 1 shall act, upon every 
! occasion wherein you are concerned as one who is 
I must sincerely and meet warmly your friend. I am 
so, indeed, not only from that intercourse of affec¬ 
tionate good offices by which we have been long 
mutually united, but from the love I bear likewise 
to my country; in tenderness to which I am more 
anxious for your life than for my own. Farewell. 
March the 3Uth. 

J The furogoing letter to the senate. 

• “ The two consuls, TTlrtius and I’ansa, were both In 
Gaul, and wafting to attumpt a decisive battle with An¬ 
tony, in order to deliver Ileuimus Brutus from the danger 
ho was ln at Modena.'’—Boaa. 

* llecimus Brutus, ‘ 


LETTER XIX. 

• To Cornifieius. 

I AOKBE with you in thinking that those who 
were concerned in the design upon Lilybteum*’ 

A u 71ft deserved to have been executed upon the 
spot. But you spared them, it seems, in 
the apprehension that the world would condemn 
you as too freely indulging a vindictive spirit; yet, 
as well might you have been apprehensive, my friend, 
that the world would cdndeiun you for acting too 
agreeably to your patriot character. 

I very gladly embrace your overtures of renew¬ 
ing that association with yon, for the defence of 
the republic, in which I was formerly engaged with 
your father; and I am persuaded it is an associa- i 
tion, my dear Cornifieius, in which we shall ever be I 
united. It is with much pleasure, likewise, that I I 
find you esteem it unnecessary to send me any | 
ceremonious acknowledgments of my services: ! 
formalities, indeed, would ill agree with that inti- ' 
macy wliich subsists between us. ! 

If the senate were ever holden in the absence of | 
the consuls, unless upon some very sudden and > 
extraordinary occasion, it would have been mure 
frequently summoned in order to concert jiroper ! 
measures for the support of your authority. But i 
as neither llirtius nor Fansa is in Rome, no decree I 
can at present be procured, in relation to the j 
several sums of two millions'', and of seventy mil¬ 
lions'* of sesterces which you mention. 1 think, j 
however, that you arc sufficiently authorised to raise : 
this money by way of loan, in virtue of that general i 
decree of the senate by which you were confirmed 
in your government. 

I imagine you are informed of the state of our ! 
nffiiirs, by those to whom it properly belongs to , 
send you the intelligence. ,As for myself, 1 con¬ 
ceive great liopes that things will take a favourable 
turn. 1 am not wanting, at least, in my utmost ■ 
vigilance and efforts for that purjiose: and 1 am l 
resolutely waging war against every ftie to the re- I 
public. The recovery of our liberties does not '■ 
seem, indeed, even weta, to be a -matter of great I 
difficulty : 1 am sure it would have been perfectly i 
easy, if some persons had acted in the manner they 1 
ouglit. Farewell. 

-*■— 

LETTER XX. | 

To Plancus. ' 

It is principally for the sake of my country that I 
I ought to rejoice in the very powerful succours j 
with which you have strengthened the ] 
A. II. 710. at a juncture when it is well- I 

nigh reduced to tlie last extremity. I protest, 
however, by all my hopes of congratulating you on 
the victorious deliverance of the commonwealth, 
that a considerable part of the joy which 1 feel 
upon this occasion, arises from the share 1 take in 
your glory. Great, indeed, is the reputation you 
liave already acquired, and great I am persuaded 
will be the honours that will hereafter be conferred 
upon you : for assure yourself, nothing could make 

A city In Sicily, oppoKlte to the coast of Libya in Africa. 
The particulars of tbe affair alluded to, as weU as the per¬ 
sons concerned in it, are unknown. 

c About 16,U00f. of our money, d About BCOfiOlX. 
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a stronger impression upon the senate than your late 
letter' to that assembly. It did so, both with 
respect to those very important services which it 
brought us an account that you had performed, and 
with regard to that strength of sentiment and 
expression with which it was drawn up. It con¬ 
tained nothing, however, that was in the least 
unexpected to myself; as I was not only perfectly 
well acquainted with your heart, and had not for¬ 
gotten the promises you had giv^h me in your 
letters, but as I had received from Fumius a full 
information of all your designs. These, indeed, 
appeared to the senate much beyond what they 
had allowed themselves to hope : not that they ever 
entertiuned the least doubt of your disposition, but 
because they were by no means sufficiently apprised 
either of what you were in a condition to effect, or 
whither you purposed to march. It was with infi¬ 
nite jileusurc, therefore, that I read the letter which 
Marcus Varisiilius delivered to me on your part. 

1 reeeiveil it on the 7th«'jf this month, in the morn¬ 
ing, amidst a large circle of very worthy citizens, 
who were attending in order to conduct me from 
my house : and 1 immediately gave them a share 
in my joy. Whilst wc were mutually congratulat¬ 
ing each other upon this hui>py occurrence, Muna- 
tius came to pay me his usual morning visit : to 
whom I likewise communicated your letter. It 
was the first notice he had received of an exiircss 
being arrived from you : as Varisidius, in pursuance 
of your directions, did not deliver any of bis de- 
spatehes till he had first waited upon me. A short 
time, however, after Muuatius bad left me, he 
returned with your letter to himself, together also 
with that which you W'rote to the senate. We 
thought proper to carry the latter immediately to 
Cornutus ; who, as jirietor of the city, supplies the 
office of the consuls in their absence, agreeably, 
you know, to an ancient and estuhlislied custom. 
'I'hc senate was instantly summoned; and the 
expectation that was raised by the general report of 
an express being arrived from you, brought toge¬ 
ther a very full assemhly. As soon us your letter 
was read, it was objected that Cornutus had not 
taken the ausjiiees in a proper manner; and tliis 
scruple was confirmed by the general sentiments of 
our collegeIn consequence of this, the senate 
was adjourneil to the following day ; when 1 had a 
very warm contest witli Servilius, who strenuously 
opposed the passing of any decree to your honour. 
For this purpose be had the interest to procure 
his own motion to be first proposed to the senate «; 
which being rejected, however, by a great majority, 
mine was next taken into consideration. Rut when 
tlie senate had unanimously agreed to it, Publius 
'J'itius at the instigation of Servilius, interposed 
liis negative. The farther deliberation upon this 
affair was postponed, therefore, to the next day : 
when Servilius came jirepared to support an oppo- 

« The letter here inontioneil seems to have boon a sub¬ 
sequent one to tlmt which stands the 17th in the present 
book I 

( See rem. “, p. 391. j 

K The senate eouUl not enter into any debate unless Iho ) 
suhioct of it was proposed to them in form by some of the 
magistrates, who had the solo privilege of referring any 
question to a vote, or of dividing the house uisin It.—^Mid¬ 
dleton on the Rom. Sen. ji. I.M. 

b One of the tribunea It has already been observed, that 
those magistratce had a power of putting a stop to the pro¬ 
ceedings of the senate by their single negative. 


aition, which, in some sort, might be considered as 
injurious to the honour even of Jupiter himself ; as 
it was in the Capitol' that the senate, upon this 
occasion, was assembled. I leave it to your other 
friends to inform you in what manner 1 mortified 
Servilius, and with how much warmth I exposed 
the contemptible interposition of Titius. But this 
1 will myself assure you, that the senate could not 
possibly act with greater dignity and spirit, or show 
a stronger disposition to advance your honours, 
than it discovered upon this occasion. Nor are 
you less in favour with the whole city in general : 
as, indeed, all orders and degrees of men amongst 
us remarkably epneur in the same common zeal for 
the deliverance of the republic. Persevere then, my 
friend, in the glorious course upon which yon have 
entered : and lot notliiiig loss than iramoatal fame 
be the object of your well-directed ambition. De¬ 
spise the fiilse splendour of all those empty honours 
that are short-lived, transitory, and perishable. 
1 rue glory is founded upon virtue alone ; which is 
nevirr so illustriously distinguished as when it dis- 
: plays itself by important services ta our country. 

! Vou have at this time a most favourable opportu- 
I iiity for that purpose ; which, as you have already 
' embraced, let it not sli)i out of your hands till you 
; shall have employed it to full advantage ; lest it be 
saiil, that you are more obliged to the republic than 
the republic is obliged to yon. As, for my own 
part, you will always find me ready to contribute 
to the advancement as well as to the support of 
your dignities : indeed, it is what 1 owe not only 
to our friendship, but to the commonwealth, which 
is fur dearer to me than life itself. 

Whilst I was employing ray best services for the 
jiromotion of your honours, I received great plea¬ 
sure ill observing the prudence and fidelity which 
Titus Muuatius exerted for the same purpose. 1 
had experienced those qualities in him upon other 
occasions : but the incredible diligence and affec¬ 
tion with which he aqted for your interest in this 
aff'air.'sliowed them to me in a still stronger and 
more conspicuous point of view. Farewell. 

April tho Uth. 

i Tlie (.'upitol wjis a tuiiiple dedicated to •Inpitor, and tlic 
most coTiNttferable btructuro of the sacred kiiid in all Homo. 
The ruins of this celebrated odifioo are still to l»e seen, 
j None fif the oninmcTitators have taken notice of the indi¬ 
rect ooiiipHim‘nt wliicli Cicero iiero pays t<i PlancuSy 
wiiieli Hoeiiis, liowever, to deserve a particular explanation. 
TJic C'apitol was held in singular veneration, as being built 
upon t)io s])ot wiiieii Jiijut^r was hiim>oM.‘d to have chosen 
f«u' the visible iiianifestutiuii of ills person, in consequence 
of this ])opular superstition, tsith lloraiM* and Virgil often 
sjieak of the ]m)s)K!rity an<l duration of th<r<>apitol as a 
eireunihtunee upon which tlic fortune of the whole cuipiro 
de|H!nded:— 

-Stet Capitolium 

Fulgens. triunipliatifHiiic larssit 
Kouia ferox dare Jura Medis.—^lioR. Od. iii« 3, <2. 

Dum domiis ACnci C’apitoli immobile saxum 

Aocolet, imperJumquo Fator Komunus liubcbit. 

ix. 441t. 

Cicero, therefore, by a very artful piece of flattery, insi- 
nuutes, that' the opposition Borvilius mitdo to the honours 
whicti the senate intended to have paid to X'hincus, was, 
in efroct,an affront to that supreme and guardian divinity 
in whose temple the transaction passed, as being ofintrary 
to the interest of a republic which was distinguished by 
Jupiter himself with his immediate prc8ence.->-Vlde iL'n. 
viii. iUG. 
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LETTER XXL 
To Cornificius. 

My fneudship with Lucius Lamia is well known, 
I am persuaded, not only to yourself, who are 
A u 710 acquainted with ail the circumstances of 
■ ■' ■ my life, but to every Roman in general. 
It most conspicuously appeared, indeed, to the 
whole world, when he was banished by the consul 
Gabiniusl, for having, with so remarkable a spirit 
of freedom and fortitude, risen up in my defence**. 
Our friendship, however, did not commence from 
that period: it was from an affection of a much 
earlier date, that he was induced thus generously to 
expose himself to every danger in my cause. To 
these his meritoribus services, I must add, that 
there is no man whose company affords me a more 
true and exquisite entertainment. After what I 
have thus said, you will think it needless, surely, 
that I should use much rhetoric in recommending 
him to your favour. You see the just reason I 
have for giving him so large a share of my atfection : 
whatever terms, therefore, the strongest friendship 
can require upon an occasion of this nature, let 
your imagination supply for me in the present. I 
will only assure you, that your good offices to the 
agents, the servants, and the family of Lamia, in 
every article wherein his affairs in your jirovince 
shall require them, will be a more acceptable in¬ 
stance of your generosity than any you could con¬ 
fer in my own personal concerns. 1 am persuaded, 
indeed, from your great penetration into the cha¬ 
racters of men, that without my recommendation 
you would be jierfectly well disposed to give him 
your best assistance. I must confess, at the same 
time, I have heard that you suspect him of having 
signed some decree of the senate injurious to your 
honour. Rut I must assure you, in the first place, 
that he never signed any during the administration 
of those consuls' j and, in the next, that almost all 
the decrees which were pretended to be jiassed at 
that time, were absolutely forged. The truth is, 
you might just as reasoitahly suppose I was con¬ 
cerned in that decree to which my name was sub¬ 
scribed, relating to Sempronius ; though, in fact, 
I was then absent from Rome, and complained, I 
remember, of the injury that had been done me, in 
a letter which I wrote to you upon the occasion. 
But not to enter farther into this subject; I most 
earnestly entreat you, my dear Cornificius, to con¬ 
sider the interest of Lamia, in all respects, as 
mine, and to let him see that my recommendation 
has proved of singular advantage to his affairs ; 
assuring yourself that you cannot, in any instance, 
more effectually oblige me. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. 

?'o the same. 

CoRNiKicius delivered your letter to me on the 
17th of March, about three weeks, os he told roe, 
yjjj after he had received it from your hands. 
The senate did not assemble either on 

i Bee rem. a, p. mat. 

k When Ciooro was persecuted by Clodius. 

* It is altogether uncertain to what consuls Cicero alludes; 
Manutius supposes, to Antony and Oolabella. 


that day or the next; however, on the 9th they 
met, when I defended your cause in a very full 
house, and with no unpropitious regards from Mi¬ 
nerva™. 1 may with peculiar propriety say so, as 
the statue of that guardian goddess of Rome, which 
1 formerly erected in the Capitol ”, and which had 
lately been thrown down by a high wind, was at 
the same time decreed to be replaced. Your let¬ 
ter, which Pansa read to the senate, was much 
approved, and afforded great satisfaction to the 
whole assembly. It fired them, at the same time, 
with general indignation against the impudent 
attempts of the horrid jMtnolaur, for so I may 
well call those combined adversaries of yours, Cal- 
visius and Taurus “. It was proposed, therefore, 
that the censure of the senate should pass upon 
them ; but that motion was overruled by the more 
merciful Pansa. However, a decree was voted 
upon this occasion extremely to your honour. 

As for my own good offices in your favour, be 
assured, my dear Cornificius, they have not been 
wanting from the first moment I concieived a hope 
of recovering our liberlies. Accordingly, when I 
laid a foundation, for that purpose, on the 20th of 
December last”, while the rest of those who ought 
to have been equally forward in that work, stood 
timidly hesitating in what manner to act, I had a 
]>articular view to the preserving you in your pre- 
K<!nt post; and to this end I prevailed with the 
senate to agree to my motion concerning the 
continuance of the j)roconsuls in their respective 
provinces. But my zeal in your cause did not 
terminate here, and 1 still continued my attacks 
upon that person, who, in contempt of the senate, 
as well as most injuriously to you, had, even whilst 
he himstdf was absent from Rome, jirocured your 
government to be allotted to him. My frequent, 
<ir, to speak more jiroperly, my incessant, remon¬ 
strances against his proceedings, forced him, much 
against his inclinations, to enter Rome, where he 
found himself obliged to relinquish the hopes of 
an honour whieli he thought himself no less sure of 
than if it had been in Ins actual possession. It 
gives me great pleasure that these my just and 
honest invectives ag-ainst your adversary, in con¬ 
junction with your own exalted merit, have secured 
you in your government, as I rejoice extremely, 
likewise, in the distinguished honours you have 
there received. 

1 very readily ndnrit of your excuse in regard to 
Sempronius, well knowing that your conduct upon 
that occasion may justly be imputed to those errors 

>" It was a sort of proverbial expression among tho 
noraans, when tlicy spoke of nliy successful undertaking, 
to say that it was carried on ** not without the api>robatiou 
of Minerva.’* 

'• “ Cicero, a little before his rotreiit into banishment, 
took a small statue of Minerva, which had long been 
reverenced in his family us a kind of tutelar deity, and 
carrying it to the Capitol, placed it in the temple of 
Jupiter. und(-r the title of Minerva, the guardian of the 
citg.*' —I.ife <»f Cicero, p, !12. 

u The Minotaur was a fabulous monster which the poets 
dosoribo ns half man half bull. Cicero, therefore, in allu¬ 
sion to the name of Taurus, who had joined with Calvlsiiis 
in some combination against Comiiioias, jocosely gives 
them the appellation of the Minotaur. 

P When he spoke h is third and fourth Philippic orations, 
wherein Cicero endeavoured, amongst other articles, to 
animate tho senate and the people to vigoroua measures 
against Antony. 
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to which we were all equally liable, whilst we trod j ticular defence; and in the next, for that of the 
the dark and dubious paths of bondage. 1 myself, j republic in general; which, if he had not happily 
indeed, the grave inspirer of your counsels, and raised, Antony, in hi* return from Brundisium, 
the firm defender of your dignities, even 1, niy | would have spread desolation, like a wasting pea- 
friend, was injudiciously hurried away by my tilence, around the land. What followed 1 need 
indignation at the times, when, too bastily despair- not add, as 1 imagine you are well apprised of 
ing of liberty, I attempted to retire into (irceces. all that has happened subsequent to that period. 
But the Etesian winds, like so many patriot citi- To return, then, to what gave occasion to this 
^ zens, refused to waft me from the commonwealth, digression, let me again assure you, that I am 
I whilst Auster, conspiring in their designs, collected perfectly well satisfied with your excuse concerning 
I his whole force, and drove me back again to Rhe- | Semprouius. The truth is, it was impossible to 
gium. From thence I returned to Rome, with all act with any determined steadiness and uniformity 
1 the expedition that sails and oars could speed me, in times of such total anarchy and confusion, 
and, the very next day after my arrival, 1 showed “ But other days,” to use an expression of Terence, 
the world that 1 was the only man, amidst a race “are now arrived, and otl'er measures are now 
of the most abject slaves, that dared to assert his retpiired.” Come, then, my friend, let us sail 
Ireedoin and independency ^ 1 inveighed, indeed, forth together, and even take our place at the 

against the measures of Antony with so much spirit helm. All the advocates of liberty are embarked 
' and indignation, that he lost all manner of patience; in one common bottom; and it is my utmost en- 
and pointing the whole rage, of his bacchanalian deavonr to steer them right. May prosperous 
I fury at my devoted hea^, he at first endeavoured gales then attend o\ir voyage ! But, whatever 
I to gain a pretence of assassinating me in the winds may arise, iny best skill, most assuredly, 

! senate; but that project not succeeding, his next shall not be wanting : and is it in the power of 
j resource was to lay wait for my life in privat<‘. patriotism to be answerable for more .’ In the 
1 But 1 extricated myself from his insidious snares, mean time, let it be your care to cherish in yonr 
j and drove him, all reeking with the fumes of his breast every generous and exalted sentiment, 
nauseous intemperance, into the toils of Octavius*. remembering always that your true glory must 
I That exc’elleiit youth drew together a body of ever be inseparably connected with the republic, 
i troops, in the. first place, for his own and my par- Farewell. 

i *1 An acenunt of this intended voyaue has alrea<ty btthn tin' idansible oeeasion nf laang the distingiiislicd assertor 
1 given in a former note. See rem. />. .'i.ol. of (ta-sar’s nets, and of the full exeoutinn of all Ills beqiusitH, 

I Tills s<'eins to alinde to ins liaving refused to pay tiy which means lie drew >i)«m hinuadf the eyes of all the 

I ohcdii’iU'e to a suiiimoiis from Antony, to att<'nd .1 itnt\t- veterans, the military force of the empire, and interested 

[ ing of the senate wldcli was held ou that day. Sec rein. the wliole pnpnlaee. of Home in ins cause, since it was tiie 

j *, ji. .'i.’i.'l. eoininon cause of all wtio were expecting witli impatience 

s Oetuvius, as soon as lie ridiimed into Italy, after the the effeut of t.'iesar's liberality.” However, bait ttiecro’s 
death of (^a"sar, cndeavoiireil to seeiire t'ioero in liis inie- ongageinents with Octavius ended liere. Ills cnndiiet miglit 
rest, as Cieern appeared no less forward to omiiraee the have been c^xensed, at least, tlioiigli it certainly <.smhl not 
friendship of Octavius. Theyliotli of them, indeed, Itad i liave iieen justified. Jliit wlien he afterwards armed Oeta- 
one of tile strong,-st of all motives. isM-liaiis, for a mutual i viiis wdtli the power .anil the dignities of tlic state; wlieu 
coalition; as there is notliing in wliieli men seem to unite j lie trusted (as tlie exeellent aiitlior nf tile nbservatinns on i 
more amienbly. tiian in liuntiiig down tlie saiiie eoninioii j liis life ingeniously exprests's it) “ llio last stake of liberty 
foe. Tlie league, however, into wliieli ('ieeiv, entered with in tlie iiaiids of a man wdni had sf, great temfitatinns tn 
Octavius, extended no fiu tlier at first tlian to a niiitter of betray it," lie seems clearly to have acted in eontradletiuii 
mere civil controversy; and lie only engaged to siijiport to tile stoitiiiients of liis heart, and to have saeriiitasi the 
Octavius in his flaini of iiart of ( irsar's estate, whieli cause of tlie repiililie to tlie hatred he lioro to Antony. 

Antony, it was alleged, injuriously witlilield from him. I'lutareii expressly assigns tliis as C'iecrn's motive for 

Jlut even this was going a greater length than a true declaring in favour of Octavius, wliieli, indeed, is abun- 
patriot could prudently have ventured: for though the dantly confirmed by his letters to ..Ittions. It appears 

contest lietwoeii Antony and Octavius, with respect to from tiiese tii.at there was so little dift'erenee, with respect 

the money in qiiestien, was altugether personal, yet “ by to the republican interest, whether Antony or Octavius, 
natural conseijuciicc {as the acciirato observer ujKintiicopis- was at the liead of affairs, that neither Atticusnor Cioero 
ties between Cicero and llrutus justly remarksi it became a could determino in that view which to prefer:—** Valde 
matter of more extensive eoneern. In the first place, it tlhi assentior," says our author to bis friend, “ si multum 
was joined with tlic succession to the name of (ta-sar, possit Oetavianiis, multo flrmlu* acta tyraonl comproba- 
which was lookisl ,i|Min by the chiefs of the < 'a!s.arian party turn iri, quam in Telluris: atque id contra Urutum fieri, 
asan earnest of the continuance of the public settlement Binauteinvincitur.videsintolernbilemAntonlum.utquera 
made by Ctesar in the person of Octavius; and. on tho veils nescias.”—Ad Att. xvi. 14 ; Pint. In Vlt lirut.; Tun- 

saine aceouut, it was always suspected bythc more dls- stal’s Olmcrv. on the Mpist. between Urut. and Cio. p. 13S; 

I oerning rcpublieous. In the next place, it gave Octavius Observ. ou the Life of Cio. p. fiU. 
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BOOK XIV. 


LETTER I. 

Galba'- to Cicero. 

On the 15th of this month, the day on which 
Pansa intended to join the army of Hirtius, Antony 
A II 710 . lines the second and 

thirty-fifth legions, together with his own 
preetorian cohort, and that of SilanuB“ ; both which 
were composed of the Evocati’. I happened, at 
this time, to be in Pansa's army, having been sent 
a hundred miles express, in order to hasten his 
march. Antony advanced towards ns with these 
troops, in the supposition that our forces consisted 
only of four new-raised legions ; whereas Hirtius, 
the better to secure our junction, had taken ad¬ 
vantage of the preceding night to reinforce us with 
the martial legion, which I generally commanded, 
as also with two prtetorian cohorts. These regi¬ 
ments, upon the very first appearance of Antony’s 
cavalry, could by no means be restrained from 
engaging; so that we were under an absolute 
necessity of following them to the charge. Antony, 
in order to deceive us into a belief that none of his 
legions were with him, had posted them at Forum 
Gallorum*, and only appeared with his horse 
and light-armed troojis in view. I’ansa, when he 
saw that, contrary to his inclination, the martial 
legion had rushed on to the attack, gave directions 
that two of his new-raised legions, which were 
behind, should immediately come up. As soon as 
we had passed the woods and a morass, we formed 
in order of battle with twelve cohorts * ; the other 
two legions 1 just now mentioned not being yet 
arrived. Antony observing this, drew all his forces 
out of the village, and instantly began the engage¬ 
ment. Both sides maintained the first onset with 
the most obstinate bravery; though, indeed, our 
right wing, in which 1 commanded eight cohorts 
of the martial legion, at the very beginning of the 
action, repulsed Antony’s thirty-fifth legion, and 
pursued them above paces out of the field. 

But I no sooner observed the enemy’s cavalry 
attempting to surround the wing from which I had 
advanced, than I endeavoured to rejoin it; order¬ 
ing, at the same time, my light-armed troops to 
engage Antony’s Moorish horse, lest they should 
fall upon us in our rear. But whilst 1 was 
attempting to regain my post, I found myself in 
the midst of the enemy’s troops, and perceived 
Antony himself at a small distance behind roe. 

* lie hud boon one of (.'aisur's lieutonants in Gaul; but 
not being favoured by him in his pursuit of the oonsul- 
sliip, lio joined in the conspimoy witli lirutiis and Cas¬ 
sius. llo was great-graniifatber to the emperor Galba.— 
Quarticr. 

X Ho was military tribune in the army of Lejiidus, and 
by the secret connivunoe, if not by the express orders, 
of that general, had conducted a body of troops to tiie 
assistance of Antony, in the siege of Modena.—l>io, xlvi. 
p. 336. 

r Soo rrm. ", p. 403. 

w NowcaUed(Vi«ifi-ii'»-owd),a.’8mall village on the.9:mi- 
lian Way between Modena and Bologna. 

s A cohort consisted of uliout four or five Iiundred men. 

7 I* The common editions add here qniofientos. but it is 
not found either in l>r. Mood’s MS. or any other authority." 
—Boss. i 


Upon this, throwing my shield across my shoulders, 
I galloped full speed towards one of our new- 
raised legions, which I saw advancing from the 
camp; the enemy, at the same time pursuing me 
on the one side, and our own men aiming their 
pikes at me on the other; but, as the latter soon 
discovered who I was, I had the very extraordinary 
good fortune to escape. Caesar’s praetorian cohort*, 
which was posted on the Aimilian road, made a 
very long and vigorous resistance. But our left 
wing, in which were two cohorts of the martial 
legion, together with the praetorian cohort, and 
which formed indeed tiie weakest division of our 
army, began to give ground, being hemmed in by 
Antony’s cavalry, in which he is extremely strong. 
As soon as all our troops had made good their 
retreat, I began to think.of mine, and was the 
last that entered our camp. Antony, considering 
himself as master of the field, imagined he could, 
likewise, take possession of our camp; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt, he retired with great loss. 

As soon as Hirtius was informed of what had 
jiassed, he put himself at the head of twenty vete¬ 
ran cohorts, and meeting Antony in his return 
from the attack of our camp, engaged him upon 
the very spot where our action had just before 
happened, and entirely defeated his army. About 
ten o’clock that night, JVntony, with his cavalry, 
regained his camp near Mutiirn; as Hirtius retired 
to that which Pansa had quitted in the morning, 
and in which he had left the two legions that 
repulsed Antony. 

'I'lie enemy have lost the greatest part of their 
veteran troops. But this advantage was not to he 
obtained without a loss, likewise, on our side ; the 
prsetorian cohorts, together with the martial legion, 
j having somewhat suffered in this action. We liave 
I taken two legionary standards*, together with sixty 
I others ; and, upon the whole, have gained a very 
I considerable victory. Farqwell. 

[ From tho einuj), April the ioth. 


LETTER II. 

Plancus to Cicero^. 

It affVirds me great pleasure to reflect that I 
have amply justified your favourable representations 
A u. 710 having strictly fulfilled the 

promises 1 made you. I give you a proof, 
likewise, of my particular affection, by acquainting 
you, before any other of my friends, with the 
measures I have taken. I hope you are well per¬ 
suaded, that the republic will daily receive still 
stronger instances of my attachment; let me assure 
you, at least, that you shall be more and more 
convinced of it by the clearest and most unques¬ 
tionable evidence. As to what concerns my own 

» Octavius. 

" Each loRinn hnti a chief standard carried before it, upon 
which was fixed the figure of on eagle; there was a parti¬ 
cular one, likewis**, to every company. 

b When Flancus w'rute this letter he had not received 
advice of the action between the troops of Antony and those 
of the republic, of which an account tius been given in the 
preceding epistle. 
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personal interest, I protest to you, my dear Cicero, 
by all my hopes of rescuing the republic from those 
imminent dangers to which it is exposed, that not¬ 
withstanding I esteem those illustrious recompenses 
which are conferred by the senate as no less desir¬ 
able than immortal fame, yet, believe me, I shall 
not in the least remit of my earnest endeavours to 
assist the commonwealth, although 1 should never 
participate of its glorious rewards. If the ardour 
and efficacy of my zeal should not distinguish me, 
amidst those many excellent citizens who stand 
forth in the defence of our country, let not your 
suffrage contribute to the increase of my honours. 
1 have no ambition inconsistent with that general 
equality for which I have taken up arms, and am 
perfectly well contented to leave it to your own 
determination, both when, and in what manner, 
my services shall be recompensed. Nothing, 
indeed, can be deemed too late or too inconsider¬ 
able, which is given to a man as a public testimony 
of his ettuntry’s a|)prub!jj:ion. 

Having reached the Rhone, by long mnrche.s, I 
passed that river, with my whole army, on the 27th 
of April, and immediately ordered a detachment 
of a thousand horse to advance before me from 
Vienna‘S, by a shorter road. If I meet with no 
obstructions on the part of Lepidus, I doul)t not 
of giving the republic reason to be satisfied with 
my diligence and expedition ; but, if he should 
attempt to intercept my passage, 1 must take my, 
measures as circumstances shall reifuire. Of this, 
however, I will now assure you, that the army 1 
am conducting is highly respectable, whether con¬ 
sidered with regard to the nature, the number, or 
the fidelity of my troops. 1 will only add, that I 
desire your friendship upon no other terms, than 
as you are sure 1 shall always give you the warmest 
returns of mine. Farewell. 


Antony immediately ; and I trust shall be able to 
render it impossible either for Antony to continue 
in Italy, or for Ventidius^ to escape out of it. 

As ] suppose you see very clearly the measures 
which Pollio will pursue, 1 need say nothing to you 
upon that article. But I make it my first and 
principal request that you would send to Lepidus, 
in order, if possible, to prevent that light and in- 
constant man from renewing the war by joining 
with .\ntony ; as both Lepidus and Pollio are at 
the head of very numerous and powerful armies. 
I do not mention this as imagining that yon are 
not equally attentive to these important points,— 
but from the firm jiersuasion Hiat Lepidus, however 
dubious it may perhaps appear to the senate, will 
never of himself act in the manner he ought. Let 
me entreat you, likewise, to confirm Plancus in his 
present resolutions; who, I should hope, when he 
sees Antony driven out of Italy, will not be want¬ 
ing in his a.ssistance to the republic. If rtie latter 
j should have crossed the Al)>s, I juirpose to post a 
I pro[ier number of forces to giiai-d the passes of 
j those mountains s ; anti yon may depend upon my 
giving you regular notice of all my motions. Fare¬ 
well. 

From ray cam]) at Itliegiura*), April tlic SKitli. 

- 

LETTER IV. 

To Plancns. 

How pleasing was the letter I received from you 
two days before our victory at Mutina 1 wherein 
A r 710 account of the state of 

your troops, of your zeal to the republic, 
and of the expedition with wliieh you were ad¬ 
vancing to the relief of Brutus. But, notwith¬ 
standing that the enemy was defeated before you 
could join onr army,, the hope.s, nevertheless, of 
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LETTER III. 

Dccimiis Vrutus io Ciefro. 

Yor are sensible how great a loss the republic 
has sustained by the deiflh of Pansa''. It behoves 
A n 710 therefore, to exert all your credit 

j ’ ’ ' and address to jirevent our enerqjes from 

I entertaining any reasonable hojie of recovering 
I tlieir strength now that they have thus deprived ns 
j of both our consuls*'. I am )ire))ariiig to juirsiie 

I r 'Tls now called Vienne, a city iu the i)rovinfc of J)aii- 
pbtny, situated iipftn the Ulionc. 

•* Pansa died at llologiia a few days after the battle of 
Mutina, of the wounds ho received in that action.—Ai>]>inn. 
Do Bell. Civ. iii. p. f>7i. 

V Hlrtins and Uctaviiis, after the battle pientinncd in 
tho preceding note, *'were dotennined, at all hazards, to 
relievo Modena; and, after two or three days spent in 
finding tho most likely jilace of breaking through the in- 
trenohments, they made their attack with siicli vigour, 
that Antony, rather than siilfer the town to be snatehed 
at last out of his hands, chose to draw out liis legions and 
eorae to a general battle. Tho fight was bloody and obsti¬ 
nate. and Antony's men, though obliged to give ground, 
bravely disputed every inch of it, till Decimus Brutus, 
taking the opportumly at the same time to sally out uf 
tho town at the head of his garrison, helped greatly to 
determine and complete tlio victory, llirtiiis pushed his 
advantage with great spirit, and forced his way into An¬ 
tony's camp; hut when ho had gained tho middle uf it, ' 
was unfortunately killed near the general's tent."—I<ifc of j 
Cicero, p. 272. 


f VentidiiiH was a soldier of fortune, w lie, from thenieaii- ■ 
rst original, became oneof tile most distinguished captains | 
of the age. The hither of Poinpey Iiaving taken tlic city of ^ 
Ascalun) in tho Italic or Social wiir, reservtsi jiart of the I 
inimliitauts to grace his triiim)ihal entry into Koine, 
among wliicli was the inntlier of Vcntiiiiiis, who walked I 
Is'fore the victor's carwitli her infant son at her breast.' ij 
When lie i^rrw iiji he giained ills liveliltomi hy serving as a 
groom, ill whieli em])loymoiit Imviiig gotton together a 
little money, he fiirm'slied liimself witli soim- miih*s amt 
carriages, wliieh lie h‘t out to tin* govemim-nt for the use ' 
of tin- ]>rooonsu1s in their way to tlio provinces. In this 
eajiaeity he heeame known to t'o'sar, who ohserving in 
Iiim a g(‘niiiH much siiiierior to his station, tcs>k iiim into 
(iaiil, where he advanced him in his army ; imil. after tho 
civil wars were ended, gave him a place in tlie senate, and 
creutisl him prietor. After the death of raesiu*, he uttaelied , 
himself to tlie interest of Antony, to whose assistuneo he 
was at this time niareliing at tlie head of a eoiiHiderahle 
Issly of troops, which ho had raised out of r'lesar's veteran ■ 
legions that were disjicrscil in Jlifl'erent parts of Italy, j 
Towards the end of the present year, the triumvirate i 
a)>]inintcd Iiim i-onsul. Iiaving shortly afterwards oh- 
tained a signal victory over tlio Parthiiins, his enndiiet 
and bravery were rewarded with a triiimiili; and to crown 
the series of his glory, he was honoured, at his death, with 
a public funeral.—Aul. Gell. xv. 4; Dio, xliii. p. 2,’«1; Veil. 
Pat. ii. f.5. 

g Tlie intent of this guard seems to have been what 
Mr. UosH conjectures. In order to Intercept the iiinrch of I 
Vi-ntidlus, and prevent him from following Antony over i 
the Alpa j 

h A'town upon the Almilian Way, between Modena and | 
Parma. It is now called Ueogio. 
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the commonwealth are still fixed entirely upon you ; 

I a« the principal leaders of these infamous rebels 
have escaped, it is said, from the field of battle. 
YOtt will remember, therefijre, that to exterminate 
the remains of this party will be a service no less 
acceptable to the senate than if you had given them 
the first repulse. 

1 am waiting, as well as many others, with great 
impatience for the return of your couriers. 1 hope 
that our late success will now. induce even Lepidus 
himself^ act in concert with you for the defence 
of the common cause. 1 entreat you, my dear 
Pluncus, to ein|)loy your utmost endeavours for 
this important purpose, that every spark of this 
horrid war may be utterly and for ever extinguished. 

I If you shnuld he able to efiect this, you will render 
j a most godlike service to your country, and at the 
j same titne procure immortal honour to yourself, 
i Farewell. 

I May tlie fith. 

! LETTKR V. 

To tho same. ' 

' I sKiXEn the very first opportunity of contri- 
; buting to the augmentation of your dignities; and 
A n 710 ^ omitted no distinction that could he 

I considered either as the. applause or re¬ 

ward of merit. This you will pereeive by the 
decree which lias been voted to your honour with 
the utinost zeal and unanimity in a very full house ; 
and it is ex)iressed in the very words I dictated from 
a paper wliieli 1 hud drawn up for that purpose. I 
I WHS sensible, at (he same time, from your letter, 
I* that it was more your ambition to approve your 
aetious to every honest mind, than to he distin¬ 
guished with these ensigns of glory ; but I thought 
it ineumbent upon the republic to consider, not 
j what you desire, hut what you deserve. Let me 
only entreat ynn to finish tiie work whieh others 
have so happily begun ; remembering that wlimocr 
shall destroy Antony will have the whole honour 
of euueluding this war. It is thus that limner 
gives the glory, not to Ajax, nor Achilles, but to 
Ulysses alone, of having exterinioaled Troy*. 
Farewell. 


LEtTER VI, 

Decimtts Brutus to Cicero. 

1 LOOK upon the obligations 1 have received 
from you, as nothing inferior even to those which 
A.n. 71U. * conferred upon the republic ; but 
I am not capable, you are well assured, 

I of making you so ill a return as I have experieneed 
j from some of my ungrateful countrymen. It might, 
perhaps, in the present conjuncture, be thought to 
have anmewhat the,air of flattery were I to say, 
that your single ajiplause outweighs, in my esteem, 
their whole united approbation. It is certain, 
however, that you view my actions by Uie faithful 
I light of dispassionate truth and reason; whereas 
they, on the contrary, look upon them through the 
clouds of envy and malevolence. But 1 am little 

* In the OTiginal It “ llonierns non Ajaeeni, nts; Aelill- 
Iwn, s®<t I'lywsan ai»)H*llavlt irroA.iirilp(liwv:** which is not' 
i Btrh^ly true: for lloinor fixHiuentiy gives that epitliet U\ 
i AohiUcs. PlaneuH. iiowover' (smld not mistake the hint, 
that any stratageni would lie fair and linnoumbltfwhicli 
alionld for ever remove Antony out of their way. 


concerned how much soever they may oppose my 
honours, provided they do not obstruct me in my 
services to the republic,—the very dangerous 
situation of which let me now point out to you in 
as few words as possible. 

In the first place, then, you are sensible what 
great disturbances the death of the consiUsl may 
create in Home ; as it may give occasion to all the 
dangerous practices that ambition will suggest to 
those who are desirous of succeeding to their ofl5<»*‘. 
This is all that prudence will allow me to say in a 
letter ; and all, indeed, that is necessary to be said 
to a man of your penetration. As to Antony, • 
notwithstanding he made his escape from the field 
of buttle with but a very few troops, and those too 
entirely disarmed ; yet, by setting open the jirisons, 
and by pressing all sorts of men that fell in his way, 
be has (tollected no contemptible number of forces. 
These have likew'ise been considerably augmented 
by the accession of the veteran and other troops of 
V'eulidius; who, after a xery difficult inarch over 
the A]>enuine mountains, has found means to join 
•Antony in the lens of Sabata'. The only ])<)ssible 
sttheme which the latter can pursue is,—either to 
have recourse to Lepidus, if that general shoidd be 
disposed to receive him ; or to post himself on the 
Alps and Apennines, iii order to make depredations 
witli his cavalry (in which he is exceedingly strong) 
on the neighbouring country ; or to march into 
Etruria"', where we have no army to oppose him. 
Had l^a'sar, however, passed the Apennine moun¬ 
tains agreeably to my advice", I should have driven 
Antony into such ditlieulties that, )ierhaps without 
striking a single blow, I should have been able to 
j have wasted his whole army by famine. But the 
misfortune is, ihul. Cicsar will neither be governed 
j by me, nor will his army he governed by him,— 
j both whieh are very mdiappy eireumstances for 
1 onr ennse. This then hi-ingthe sad state of puhliir 
I ali'airs, enn I he solieiloiis, as I said above, what 
I oppo.sition I may meet with in respect Ui my own 
1 ]icrsimnl Iioiioiirs The particulars I have here 
mentioned are of so very delicate a nature, that 1 
know not how you will be able to touch upon them 
in the senate; or if you should, I fear it will be to 
no purpose. In the mean time 1 am in no con¬ 
dition i||h subsist my troops any longer. When 1 
first took hp arms for the deliverance of the com¬ 
monwealth, I had above four hundred thousand 
sestertia" in ready .money; but at present I have 
not only mortgaged every part of my estate, but 
have borrowed all I could possibly raise on the 

S llirtiiisand i’ansa. 

k Tills seems )ilainly to point at Octavius, who. in fact, 
soon after procured himself to be elected consul in conjunc¬ 
tion w'itli Quintus Pedius. 

i lietween the Alps and tlie Apennines, on the coast of 
Genoa. 

"> Tuscany. 

s " Octavius, from the beginning, bad no thoughts of 
pursuing .\ntony. lie had already gained what he aimed 
at; had rodueed Antony's power so low, and raised his 
own so high, as to be in a condition of making his own 
terms with him in tlic partition of the empire: whereas, 
if Antony had been w liolly destroyed, tlie repubtienn party 
would have proliubly been too strong for him and Lepidus. 
When Octavius was pressed, therefore, to pursue Antony, 

I he contrived still to delay it until it was too late, taking 
i himself to be more usefully employed in securing to liis 
interest the troops of tlie eousuls."—Life of Cicero, p. 274. 

I " About axO.CiHV, sterling. 
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credit of my friend!). I leave you to judi^e, thcre- 
' fore, with what dilticulty I now niaintain seven 
legions !it my own expense. The truth is, I shouhl 
! not be e<|nul to so great a charge were 1 possessed 
; of all Varro’si' immense treasures. 

I As soon ns 1 shall receive any <'ertain inrorm.ation 
I of Antony’s motions, 1 will give you notice. In 
j the mean time 1 will only a<id, that I desire thi! 

I uontiniiance of your friendship upon no other terms 
thati ns you shall find an cijunl return of mine. 
Farewell. , 

Kriaii niy Ciiruii at Tcrtorm'i. May flic .Ifh. 

... ^ - 

l.KTTKR VII. 
i'liinciin /o Vierro. 

1 (ilVK you a thousand and a thous.and ill.oik' 
for your laic favours, Mliieh. .is long as I li\e, 1 
^ ^ shall always most m itefully acknowledge. 

* ' ' ’ More ihan thi.s I dare not leiitiire to 

promise ; for 1 fear it will never he in my pow'er 
to ae(|uit such uiicoiomon oliligalions, uiih ss you 
.should think (what your letti r endeavours, indeed, 
with much serious eloiiueiiee to persuade me) that 
to rememhi r them is to return them. ^ ou could 
nol have aeled with a more atl’eetioiiale /tad if the 
dignities of your own son had heen in i|uestioii ; 
and I am |)eifeetly sensihle of tlie liigh hoiiimrs 
' that were deereed to me in eoi>se<|iieiiee id' your 
first motion for that purpose. I am seiisihle, too, 
tliat all your sul)se(|ueut votes in my hehalf were 
I entirely eonforiinhle to the eireiiiustances of the 
times ami the opinion of my friend.s ; as 1 am iii- 
i formed, likewise, of tlie advantageous colours in 
which you are perjietually repre.sciltiug me, as well 
as of tlie freipieut eoiitesls you siislain with my 
injurious detractors. It is incumhent upon me, 
therefore, in tlie first place, to endeavour to eon- 
viiiee the lepiihlie that I am worthy of the pr.iise.s 
you bestow upon me,—and. in the iie.xt place, to 
render you sensihle that 1 gratefully hear your 
friendship ill reiiuuuhranee. I will only add, under 
this article, that I ilusire you to proicct me in the 
hinioiirs I have thus procured by your iiiHueiice ; 
hut 1 desire it no othcrvvi.se than as_;iiv actions 
I sh.dl prove that 1 am the iiiuii you wlf^Bo find me. 
j .As soon as 1 had passed the Klione, I detaelied 
a body of three thoiisaiid'' lior.e under the eoiii- 
mand of my brother, «i»li orders to iidvaiiee 
toward.s Mutiim, to which place I intended to 
follow them with the rest of my army. Hut, <m 
my iiiareb thither, I received advice that an aetioii 
; had happened and that tins, siege was rai.scd. 
Antony, I find, has no other resource left hut to 
retire into tliesc parts with the remains of his 
broken fore.es. His only liopes, indeed, arc, tliat 
he may l»e able to gain cither Le)iidiis or ids army, 
in uiiicli there are some troop.s no less disalli eied 
to the repiihlie than those wliieh .served under 
.Aiiioiiy him.scif. 1 thought proper, therefore, to 

1 * Who ttikiniiui ot iimiiiaisc wealtti was, is n.u known. 
There is no reuisiu to Imlievt* tliat he was toe ei'leliriUefi 
Terentius Van#*, to wliom several letters In the pneiiling 


I 

I rceal my cavalry, anti to halt in the country of 
i the AHobroges", that 1 may be ready to act as cir. 

; etimstances shall require. If .Antony should retire 
i into tliis country destitute of men, I make no 
{ doubt, notwithstanding, that he sliould be rei'eived 
i liy the army of licpidus, to be able to give a gooti 
; account of him with my present for(,a!s. Should 
! lie even appear at the hiutd of some troops, and 
j sliould the tenth veteran legion revolt, which, to¬ 
gether with the rest of those regiments, was by my 
I means prevailed upon to engage in tlidUjjprvice of 
; the repiihlie,—yet I shall endeavour, bjr^cting on 
I the defensive, to prevent him from gaining any 
i advantage over ns; whicli,! hope to eti'ect, till a 
i reinforeemenl froin Italy shall unable me to exter- 
: luinatc this desperate crew. 1 will venture at 
i least to asaiiie you, my dear (.'icero, that neither 
' leeal nor vigilaiiee shall liii wanting on my ]iart for 
llial purpose. It is my sincere wisli, indeed, that 
: the senate may have no farther fears ; but if any 
; sboiilil still rcmaiii, no iiinu will i-uler iiiUt their 
cause with greater warmth and spirit, nor be wil- 
' ling to siitfei- more in the suppuri of it, tbun myself, 
i I am endeavouring to engage l-epidus to join 
i with, me in tlie same views ; and I have promised 
i him, if lie will net with a regard to tlie interest tif 
i I he repiihlie, tiiat I shall, upon all oecasiims, yiclil 
' iiini ail entile deference. I have employed iny 
; hrotlier, together witli Furiiiiis and l.aterensis*, to 
] negotiate this assoeiatioii hetweeu us; and no pri- 
i vale injury done to iiiyKelf shall ever prevent roe 
from <aineurring with my greatest enemy whenever 
. It. may be neees.ary for the defence of the common- 
wealth. lJut should these overtures prove uiisuc- 
' eessfiil, ] shall still persevere with the siiiiio seat 
' (and, perhaps, with more glory) in my endeavours 
; to give satisfaelioii to tlig seimle. Taku care of i 
i your health, and allow me an lapial return of your | 
j friendship. Farewell. j 

HKTTKK Vni. 

Dirimtis llniltis, ("oiisul rlei'l, to 4 'it-f ro. 
j I ii.vvK rei'cived a duplicate of tiic letter you 
sent me hy my couriers, to wliicli I can oidy say, 

^ ill reliirii, tliut my ohiigutioiis to you rise. 

' ' ' niueli liiglier iliiui I emi easily discharge. 

I I gave you an aecoiiiit, in my Inst, of the posture 
I of our alfairs : since wliieli 1 liavc. received iiitcili- 
! geiiei- that Antony is on his iiiarcli towards J-epidus. 
.Among some papers of Antony which arc fallen j 
into my biiiids, I t'ound a list of the several persons i 
I wliom he intended to employ as mediators in his ' 
: bi'lialf with I'ullio, l.epidiis, and Flancus ; so that 
. lie has not yet, i^gpecins, given up all bopea of 
• gaining the latter. Nevertheless, 1 did not hesi- 
I tale to send an immediuti^exprusa to Flancus, witli 
I advice of Antony's march. I exjwct, within a few 
days, to receive ambassadors fruni the Allobrogus. 

, and all the otlier ilistricts of this province : and f I 
] doubt nut of di.siuissing them strongly confirmed j 
i in their allegiance, to the republic. You will be ; 
: attentive on your part, i dare say, to pruinole all j 


j part of this cdUecUon are attdn-.sed. 

abput thirty riftrth froiD <rf'‘nf»». 

I r In the MOiKmd letter of biM>k Hum us shnw tliU 
ifi'toehnu’ftt ctnihihUM) only <»f n tlmnsrinfl lii>rh(>: iT.i i»im> oi 
j other, thor«»fore» (if tluirse pus.*(;)gL.*», the traustnuvri* iiii: ’ 
have CDiiuuitted seme nih'‘!:*kc. 


I '' It cntToprehendvd the terriUtrieif of <*(*tieviia with part 
I (ff Savoy atul l)au|ihhi(. aii>i fcirme(J a diKlriet of the |ir<i- 
vmw. uiuler (he cninmnmi of l.ephhiH, 

• l*’uniius, it >ius olM-aily Ihi ii fant 

f*» ao JwiU'Rji.si4 ncted in Imc -.juiJe iiy iiiuhr 

i l.tpldUa. 
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such necessary measures at Rome as shall be 
agreeable to your sentiments, and to the interest 
of the commonwealth. 1 am equally persuaded 
that you will prevent, if it be possible to prevent, 
the malevolent schemes of my enemies. But if you 
should not succeed in these generous endeavours, 
you will, at least, have the satisfaction to find that 
no indignities they con throw upon me, are capable 
of deterring me from my purposes. Farewell. 

From my camp on tho frontiers of tho Statiellenseso, 
Ma^ the 5tb. 


our own fears and to the hopes of these insolent 
rebels. But if the infamous Antony, apprised of 
our approach, should retire towards Italy, it will 
be the business of Brutus to intercept his march ; 
and Brutus, I am persuaded, will not be wanting 
either in courage or conduct for that purpose. 
Nevertheless, 1 shall, in that case, send my brother 
with a detachment of horse to harass Antony in his 
retreat, and to protect Italy from his depredations. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

Planmts to Cicero. 

SoMR occurrences have arisen since I closed my 
former letter, of which 1 think it may import the 
A « 710 f®piWic tha^ you should be apprised ; as 
both the commonwealth and myself, I 
hope, have reaped advantage from my assiduity 
in the affair I am going to mention. I solicited 
Lepidus by repeated expresses to lay aside all ani¬ 
mosities between us, and amicably unite with me 
in concerting measures for the succour of the 
republic, conjuring him to prefer the interest of 
his family and his country to that of a contemptible 
and desperate rebel; and assuring him, if be did so, 
that he might entirely command me upon all occa¬ 
sions. Accordingly, by the intervention of Later- 
ensis, 1 have succeeded in my negotiation ; and 
Lepidus has given me his honour that if he cannot 
prevent Antony from entering his province*, he 
will most certainly lead his army against him. He 
requests, likewise, that I would join him with my 
forces ; and the rather, as Antony is extremely 
strong in cavalry, wheregs that of Lepidus is very 
inconsiderable ; and .out of these few, ten of his 
best men have lately deserted to my camp. As 
soon as I received this ex|)ress, I lost no time to 
forward and assist the good intentions of Lepidus. 

I clearly saw, indeed, the advantage that would 
arise from my joining him ; as my horse would be 
of service in pursuing and destroying Antony’s 
cavalry, and, as the presence of my troops in gene¬ 
ral, would be a restraint upon the disaffected part 
of those under his command. To this end, having 
spent a day in throwing a bridge across the Isara 
a very considerable river, that bounds the terri¬ 
tories of the Allobrogcs, 1 passed it with my whole 
army on the 12th of May. But having received 
advice that Lucius Antonius* was advancing to¬ 
wards ns with some regiments of horse and foot, 
and that he was actually arrived at Forum Juliir ; 1 
ordered, on the 14 th, a detachment of four thousand 
horse to meet him, under the tfimmand of my bro¬ 
ther, whom I purpose to follow by long marches 
with four light-armed legions and the remainder of 
my cavalry. And should that Fortune which presides 
over the republic prove in any degree favourable to 
my arms, I shall soon put an end, at once, both to 

" A territory In Liguria, tho principal town of which ! 
was Aqute Statiellurum, now called yltjai, in tho district 
of Montserrat. 

V Norbonensian Gaul : which, together with port of 
Spain, composed the province of Lepidus, ' 

w It is now called the Iscijc, a river in Uauphind, which ! 
fails into the iibonc. : 

s A brother of Mark Antony. 

y Now called t'njuM, a city in Provence. I 


I LETTER X. 

! Cassius, Proconsul, to Cicero. 

! Yonn letter* affords me a new proof of your 
extraordinary frieiidsiiip. 1 find by it tliat you are 
‘ A It 710 uot only a well-wisher to my interest, (as 
! ‘ ‘ ’ you have, at all times, been, indeed, for 

the .sake of the republic as well as for my own,) but 
' enter into it with the warmest and most anxiou% 
solicitude. I was persuaded, therefore, that as 
j you could not suppose me capable of being inactive 
: at a season when my country laboured under a 
general oppression, you would be impatient to hear 
j both of my personal welfare and of the success of 
i my military preparations. For this reason, as soon 
' as Anlus Allieniis had resigned those legions into 
: my hands which he brought from Egypt", I wrote to 
you by different couriers, whom 1 despatched to 
Rome. 1 sent a letter, at the same time, to the 
senate ; and if my people obeyed their instructions, 

I it was not delivered tilt it was first read to you. 

1 But, if these e.vpresses should not be arrived, I am 
! persuaded they have, been intercepted by Dolubella, 

I wtio, after having most villanously murdered 
I Trebonius’’, has made liimsclf master of his pro¬ 
vince. 

All the troops which 1 found in Syria have 
submitted to my authority. However, I have been 
a little retarded in my preparations, in order to 
j distribute some doiiatives which I had promised to 
I the soldiers, but 1 have now discharged my en¬ 
gagements. 

If you are sensible that I have refused no labours 
nor dangera for tho servu^e of my country : if it was 
by your a^ye and persuasion that I took up arms 

* Thin M‘CtnR to bo an annwer to the li!Atb letter of tho j 
preccfUnK b»)ok, p. WJ8. ■ 

“ Sec rent. p. WW. | 

It has already bcMin observed [sec rrm. 1*, p. .VW] that I 
DolabcUa left Koine before tho expiration of his consul* | 
ship, in order to jhisscsh hmisolf of the jfovernnicnt of 
Hyria. In his way thither ho arrived at Smyrna, where < 
I'robuniUH, proconsul of Asia Minor, resided. Trehonius | 
refused him admittance into the city, hut treut<»d him, | 
however, with great civility, and many compliments ; 
mutually passed bctwwn them. With these Dolabeila * 
appeared Hatistied, and pretending to pursue his march, I 
procooilcd towards IDphcHiis; hut lie rcturncKl in tho night, I 
and making himself master of the city by Hiirprise. seized j 
Trobonliis in his bod. (.Jieero, in one of )iis Philippics, | 
expatiates upon tlie cruelties which Dolabeila exercised 
on this his unforiiinatc hut iliustrious prisoner. lie kept 
him two days under torture, to extort a discovery of t)ie 
public money in Ids custody, insulting him at the same ; 
time with the most opprobrious Innguugo; he then ordered > 
Ids iiead to be cut off and exhibited to the populace on 
tiie {M)int of a spear, his body to bc> dragged through t)io 
principiiL streets of Smyrna, and afterwards to bo thrown 
into tho sea. See rm. **, p. 544; Applan. D© Bell. Civ. iii, 
p. 642; Phil. xL 2, 3. 
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against those infamous invaders of our liberties ; if 
1 have not only raised an army for the defence of 
the commonwealth, but have even snatched it from 
most cruel and oppressive hands ; let these consi¬ 
derations recommend my interests to your care and 
protection. Had Dolabella, indeed, possessed him¬ 
self of these forces, the expectation of such an 
additional body of troops, even before they had 
actually joined Antony, would greatly have con¬ 
firmed and strengthened his party. If, upon this 
account, therefore, yon think these soldiers deserve 
highly of the republic, let them experience the 
benefit of your patronage, nor suffer them to have 
reason to regret, that they preferred their duty 1o 
the commonwealth, to all the powerful temptations 
of plunder and rapine. I must also recommend it 
to your care, that due honours be paid to the 
generals, Marcus and Crispus"^. As to Bassus, he 
obstinately refused to deliver up the legion under 
liis command : and had they not, without his con- 
. sent, deputed some (rf their officers to treat with 
me, he would have shut the gates of Apamea, and 
forced me to have entered the town by assault. I 
make these requests, then, as well in the name of 
our friendship, which, I trust, will have much 
weight with you; as in that of the republit;, which 
has ever, 1 know, been the object of your warmest 
affection. Believe me, the army under my com¬ 
mand is zealously attached not only to the senate, 
and to every friend of our country, but particularly ! 
to yourself. The frequent accounts, indeed, they j 
hear of your patriot disposition, have extren\ely | 
endeared you to them, and should they find their I 
interests to he a part of your concern, they will j 
consider you, in all respects, as their first and \ 
greatest henefaidor. ' 

Since I wrote the above, I have received intelli- | 
genee that Uolahella is marched into Cilicia, 1 
whither I purpose immediately to follow him. I I 
will give you early notice of the event of this oxpe- | 
dition, and may I so prove sueeessful, as 1 shall ! 
endeavour to deserve well of the republic. Take 
care of your liealtb, and ooiitinue your friendship 
to me. farewell. 

From my csunin Slay tlio “tli. 


LETTER XI. I 

To Dcoimux Brutus, Consul elect. ! 

• f 

Thk message you commissioned Galba and | 

Volumnius to deliver to the senate, suflieiently j 

^ intimates the nature of those fears and 

suspicions which you ^imagine we have | 
reason to entertain. But I must confess, that the i 
apprehensions you would thus infuse into us, seem j 
by no means worthy of that glorioms victory you 1 
have obtained over the enemies of the nommon- 
wealth. Believe me, my dear Brutus, both the 
senate, and the generals that support its cause, are 
animated with an undaunted resolution ; we are 
sorry, therefore, that you, whom we esteem the 
bravest captain that ever the republic employed, 
should think us capable of any timidity. Is it 
possible, indeed, after having confidently reposed 
our hopes on your courage and conduct, when you 
were invested by Antony in all the fulness of his 

c Some account of these persons, as well os of Itiissiis, 
mentioned In the next sentence, has been given in the 
preceding remarks. 


Strength and power, that any of as should harbour 
the least feannow that the siege is raised, and the 
enemy’s army entirely overthrown ? Nor have we 
anything, surely, to apprehend from Lepidus. For 
who can imagine him so utterly void of all rational 
conduct, as to have professed himself an advocate 
for peace, when we were engaged in a most neces¬ 
sary and important war, and yet to take up arms 
against the republic the moment that most desir¬ 
able peace is restored ? You are far too sagacious, 
I doubt not, to entertain such a thought**. Never¬ 
theless, the fears you.have renewed amongst us, at 
a time when every temple throughout Rome is 
resounding with our thaqjcsgiviugs for your deli¬ 
verance, have cast a very considerable damp upon 
our joy. May the fact prove, then, (what, indeed, 
1 am inclined to believe as well as hope) that 
Antony is completely vanquished. But should he 
happen to recover some degree of strength, he 
will most assuredly find that neither the senate is 
destitute of wisdom nor the people of courage; I 
will add, too, nor the republic of a general, so long 
as you shall be alive to lead forth her armies. 
Farewell. 

Blny the ISth. 


LETTER XII. 

Plancus to Cicero. 

Antony arrived at Forum-Julii, with the van 
of his army, on the 15th of May, and Ventidius is 
^ „ yjj, only two days’ march behind him. Lepi¬ 
dus writes me word, that he proposes to 
wait for me at Forum-Voconii^, where he is at 
present encamped, a place about four-and-twenty 
miles distant from Forum-Julii. If he and Fortune 
do not deceive my expectations, the senate may 
depend upon my speedily terminating this business 
to their full satisfaction. 

I mentioned to you in a former letter, that the 
great fatigues which my brother had undergone, by 
liis continual marches, had extremely impaired his 
constitution. However, as soon as he was suffi¬ 
ciently recovered to get abroad, he considered his 
health as an acquisition which he had gained as 
much for the service of the republic ns for himself, 
and was the first therefore to engage in every 
hazardous expedition. But I have recommended 
it to him, and indeed insisted, that he should 
return to Rome, as he would be much more likely 
to wear himself away by continuing in the camp, 
than be able to give me any assistance. Besides, 

1 imagined, now that the republic was most unhap- ! 
pily deprived of both the consuls, that the presence 
of so worthy a magistrate would be absolutely 
necessary at Rome. But if any of you should think 
otherwise, let me be censuaed for my imprudent ad¬ 
vice ; but let not my brother be condemned as fail¬ 
ing in his duty. | 

Lepidus, agreeably to my request, has delivered | 
Apella into my hands, as a hostage for the faith- | 
ful execution of his engagements to co-operate j 
with me in the defence of the commonwealth. 
Lucius Gellius has given me proofs of his zeal, as 

It It will appear in the progress of these letters, that if 
Oiooro was really in earnest in what he hero says concern¬ 
ing Lepidus, it was he himself, and not Brutus, who wanted 
sagaoity. 

>• Now called Le Lur, in Provence. 

P P» 
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he has also acted in the affair of the three brothers, 
to the satisfaction of Sextus Gavianus. 1 have lately 
employed the latter in some negotiations between 
Lepidus and myself, and 1 have found him firmly 
attached to the interest of the republic. It is with 
great pleasure I give this testimony in his favour, a 
tribine which I shall always be ready to pay where- 
ever it is deserved. 

Take care of your health, and allow me the same 
share of your heart which you most assuredly pos¬ 
sess of mine. I recommend my dignities, likewise, 
to your protection ; and 1 hope, if 1 can plead any 
merit, you will continue your good offices to me 
with the same singular pifection you have hitherto 
discovered. Farewell. 


LETTER Xm. 

Tn Cornijicius. 

You recommend a friend of my own, when you 
desire my good offices to I.ueeeius : be assured I 
A c "10 faithfully supjiort his interest by 

■ ■' ■ every menu in my power. 

We have lost our colleaguesHirtius and Paiisa: 
and the death of these excellent consuls, who dis¬ 
charged their office with great advantage to the 
republic, has happened at a very unseasonable con¬ 
juncture. For rkougli we are at present delivered 
from the oj)pressions of Antony, we are not wholly 
free from ail apprehensions of danger. But, if I 
may be permitted, 1 shall continue my usual endea¬ 
vours to preserve the commonwealth from ruin ; 
though, 1 must coufess, 1 am full weary of the. 
work. No la.saitude, however, ought to obsiruct 
the duties we owe to our country.—'But I forbear 
to enter farther into this subject, as I had rather 
you should hear of my actions from others than 
from myself. The account ] receive of yours is 
entirely agreeable to my wishes ; but it is far other¬ 
wise with respect to the. reports conceniiug Minu- 
cius. They arc, indeed, very unfavourable to his 


clmracter, notwithstanding all the line things you 
said of him in one of your letters. I should be glad 
to know the truth of the ease, and to he informed 
of everything else which is transacting in your 
province. F’arewell. 


and I can no longer direct its motions. The truth 
of it is, the news of your glorions sally from the 
garrison of Mutina, of Antony’s flight, and of his 
army being entirely cut to pieces, had inspired 
such confident hopes of a complete victory, that 
the disappointment has cast a general damp upon 
the spirit 1 had raised against our enemies ; and 
all my ardent invectives seem at last to have proved 
just as insignificant as if 1 had been combating 
with my own shadow. But to the purpose of your 
letter.—Those who are acquainted with the disposi¬ 
tions of the fourtli and the martial legions, assure 
me they will never be prevailed on to serve under 
you. As to the supply of money which you desire, 
some mciisures may, and most assuredly shall, be 
taken in order to raise it. 1 am wholly in your 
sentiments with regard to the calling Brutus' out 
of Greece, and retaining Caesar here for the protec¬ 
tion of It.aly. 1 agree with you, likewise, my dear 
Brutus, that you have enemies ; and though 1 find 
it no very difficult mutter tn- sustain their attacks, 
yet still, however, tliey somewhat embarrass my 
schemes in your favour. 

The legions from Africa! are daily expected. In 
the mean time, the world is greatly astonished to 
find tliat tlie w.ar is broke out again in your i)rovince. 
Nothing, in truth, ever hatipened so unexjieetedly ; 
as we had promised ourselves, from the account of 
the victory whi<di was hrouglit to us on your birth¬ 
day , tliat the peace of the re)>uhlic was (\stahlislied for 
many generations. But non'alt our fears are revived 
witli as much strength as ever. 

You mentioned in your letter, dated the l.')th of 
.May, that jou were just informed, by an express 
from I’laneiis, tliat Le)iidus had refused to receive 
Antony. Sliimld this )irove. to be fact, our husi- 
ne.ss will be so inuidi the easier ; if not, we shall 
have a very difficult struggle to maintain, and it 
depends U|)on you to ease me of my great appre¬ 
hensions for I'le event. As for my own |>art, I 
have exhausted ell my powers, and I am utterly 
incapable of doing more tliuii I have already per¬ 
formed. It is far otherwise, liowever, with my 
friend ; and 1 not only wish but cxpe<-t to see you 
the greatest and must distinguished of Homans. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

Tn Occimun JBrulus, Consul elect. 

It is with infinite satisfaction, my dear Brutus, 
tliat 1 find you approve of my conduct in the senate, 
A r 710 '***-^* respect both to the decemvirs*, and 

‘to the honours decreed to our young** man. 
Yet, after all, what have my labours availed I Be¬ 
lieve me, my friend, (and you know I am not apt 
to boast,) the senate wg|i the grand engine of my 
power: but all those springs which I used so suc¬ 
cessfully to manage, have utterly lost their force, 

t In the vuIloRo of augurs. 

S Those ileeemvirs wore probably the ten persons whom 
the senate, in the first truns{MirtH of their siipisised com¬ 
plete victory before the walls of Motleua, had appointtsl to 
inquire Into the eenduet of Antony during his aduiinistra* 
tion of tile consular oflice.—.\ppiaii. IK* Hell. Civ. iii. Hyti. 

•* Octavius. Tile honours here nieoLiimi-d were, perhaps, 
the ovation, (a kind of infeiior and less splendid triuiiiiih,) 
which, by the infinenee of Oieero, was decreed to young 

Ca."sar for Ids services at the siege of Modeua_Life of 

Cicero, p. 274. 


LETTER \V. 

Tn I’/nneus. 

Nothink, my dear Flancus, could be more glori¬ 
ous tc) yourself.nor more arceptableto the stuiate tlum 
A r 71(1 you lately addressed to that as¬ 

sembly : I will add too, nothing could be 
! more opportune than the particular juncture in which 
' it was delivered. Cornutus received it in the )iresence 
! ufu very full house, just as he had communicated tn 
i us a cold and irresolute letter from Lepidus. Yours 
was read immediately afterwards, and it was heard 
I with tlie loudest acclamations of ajiplausc. It 
' was highly jileasing indeed to the si/rmte, not only 
' from the importance, of iu coiitenl.s, and those 
/.calous services to the republic of wliich it gave us 
I an account, but from that strength and elegance of 
I expression with which it was animated. Tlie 
senate was extremely urgent that it uiiglit imme- 

> Marcus HrutUN. 

J 'i licse wei'c some of tile veteran legions that bail .sorvwl 
* under .Julius C'oisar. Hoe n-ui. on letter lU uf tills buok. 
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diately be taken into consideration : but Comntus 
thought j)roj)er to decline their request. However, 
the whole assembly expressing great indignation at 
his refusal, the question was put by five of the tri¬ 
bunes of the jieople. When Servilius was called 
upon for bis opinion, he moved that the debate 
might be adjourned. What my sentiments were 
(and I was supported in them by the unanimous 
concurrence of the whole house) you will see by 
the decree tliat passed upon this occasion. 

1 am sensible that your own superior judgment 
is abundantly sufficient to direct you in all emer¬ 
gencies ; yet 1 cannot forbear advising yon not to 
wait for the sanction of the senate in so critical a 
conjuncture as tht; present, and which undoubtedly 
must often demand immediate action. He a senate, 
my friend, to yourself; and, without any other 
authority, scruple not to pursue such measures as 
the interest of the republic shall require. In one 
word, let your actions anticipate our expectations, 
and give us the pleas,qre of hearing that you have 
executed some glorious exploit, ere we are so much 
as apprised that you even had it in your intention. 
1 will venture to assure you, that the senate will 
most certainly apjirove both your zeal and yourjudg- 
mentinwkateveryoushailthus undertake. Farewell. 


LTCTTKR XVI. | 

To Dfciinun Jtrutux, Consul elect. 

I AM indebted to you for your short letter by 
Flaccus Volumnius. as well a.s for two others more 
A. u "JO which was brought by the cou¬ 

rier of Titus Vibius, tlie other was for¬ 
warded to me by I.upus ; dVid all of them came to 
my hands on the same day. 1 find, by your own ac¬ 
count, as well U.S by that whiidi Grmceius has given 
me, that the war, far from being extinguished, 
seems to be breakingout again with greater violence. 
You are sen-sible, if Antony should gain any 
strength, that all your illustrious services to the 
republic will he utterly frustrateil. The first 
accounts we received here, and which, indeed, 
were universally credited, represented liim as hav¬ 
ing run away in great consteruation, atteudetl only 
with a few frightened and disarmed soldiers. But 
if the truth, after all, should he (what Grmeeius 
assures me) that Antony i.s, in fact, so strong as 
to render it unsafe to give him battle, he does not 
seem so much to have ffed<from IMutina, as to have 
changed the seat of war. This unexpected news 
lias given all Rome another countenance, and a 
general air of disappointment appears in every face. 
Tliere are even some amongst u« who complain of 
your not haviug immediately pursued Antony ; 
for they imagine, if no time had been lost, that he 
must inevitably have been destroyed. But it is 
usual with the people in all governments, and espe¬ 
cially in ours, to he (larticularly disposed to abuse 
their liberty, by licentious reflections on those to 
whom they are indebted for the enjoyment of it. 
However, »nc should be careful not to give them 
any just cause for their e.ensures. 

To say all in one word, whoever destroys Antony 
will have the glory of terminating the war: a hint 
which I had rather leave to your own reflections, 
than enter myself into a more open explanation''. 
Farewell. 

k Soo ren*.p. •'>70. 


LETTER XVII. 

Decimus Brutus to Cicero. i 

I wini. no longer attempt to make any formal 
acknowledgments of the repeated instances I re- i 
A V 710 ceive of your friendship : mere words are 
a very inadequate return to those obliga¬ 
tions which my best services can but ill repay. If 
you will look back upon my former letters, you 
cannot be at a loss to discover the reasons that 
prevented me from pursuing Antony immediately j 
after the battle of Mutina. The truth, my dear 
Ciiiero, is, that I was not only unprovided both i 
with cavalry and baggage^horses, but not having 
at that time had an interview with Csesar, I could , 
not dejvcnd on his assistance : and I was wholly i 
ignorant, likewise, that Hirtius was killed. This | 
will account for my not having pur.sued Antony on 
the day of the engagement. The day following I ^ 
received an express from I’ansa, to attend him at 
Bononia ; bvit, in my way thither, being informed 
of his death, 1 immediately returned back to join 
my little corps. I may justly call them so, indeed, , 
as my forces are extremely diminished, and in a 
very bad cogdition, from the great hardships they i 
sulfered during the siege. It was by these means , 
that Antony got two days’ advance of me ;'and, as 
he marched in disorder, he could retire much faster 
that! it was in my power to pursue. He increased 
his forces likewise by pressing the inhabitants, and ■ 
throwing open the prisons in every town through 
which he passed : and in this manner he continued ' 
his march till he arrived in the fens of Sabata. 
This is a place with which I must bring yon | 
acquainted. It is situated between the Alps and 
the Apennines, and the roads that lie about it 
are scarce jiracticable. When I had reached within [ 
thirty miles of Antony, I was informed that he had 
been joined by Ventidius, and had made a speech at 
tile head of tlieir combined troops, to persuade them 
to follow him over the Alps ; assuring them that { 
Lepidus had agreed to support him. Nevertheless, 
not only his own soldiers (which, indeed, are a 
very inconsiderable number,) but those likewise of ' 
Ventidius, repeatedly and unanimously declared j 
that they were determined either to conquer, or 
perish in Italy ; and at the same time desired that 
they might be conducted to Pollentia'. Antony 
found it in vain to oppose them ; however, he 
deferred his march till the ensuing day. As soon 
as I received this intelligence, I detached live ' 
cohorts to Pollentia ; and am now following them !' 
with the remainder of my troops. This detach- ; 
ment threw themselves into that city an hour before : 
Trebcilius arrived with bis cavalry; a circumstance 
which gives me great satisfaction, as it is a point, 

I think, upon which our whole success depends. 
When the enemy found that their designs were 
thus frustrated, they conceived hopes of crossing ' 
the Alps into Gaul; as they supposed the four j 
legions commanded by Plancus would not be able ' 
to withstand their united forces, aud that an army 
from Italy could not overtake them soon enough ] 
to prevent their passage.—However, the Alio- 1 
broges, together with my detachment, have hitherto j 
been sufficient to prevent their design; which, I j 

> Some remains of this city still suli.sist, muior tlie nmne j 
of Polen:a. It is situatuii at the eoiilliiciiue of tlioStiwa , 
and the Touaru, in Ihediuont. 
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trust, they vill find still more difficult to effect, 
■when I shall come up with the rest of my forces. 
But should they happen, in the mean time, to pass 
the Isara, I shall exert my utmost endeavours that 
this circumstance may not be attended with any ill 
consequences to the commonwealth. 

Let it raise the spirits and the hopes of the 
senate, to observe that Plancus and myself, toge¬ 
ther with our respective armies, act in perfect 
concert with each other, and are ready to hazard 
every danger in support of the common cause. 
However, whilst you thus confidently rely on our 
zeal and diligence, you will remit nothing, 1 hope, 
of your own, but employ your utmost care to send 
ns a reinforcement, as well as every other necessary 
supply, that may render us in a condition to defend 
your liberties against those ■who have infamously 
conspired their ruin. One cannot, indeed, but 
look upon these our enemies with so much the 
greater indignation, as they have acted with the 
vilest hypocrisy, and suddenly turned those troops 
against their country, which they long pretended to 
have raised for its defence. Farewell. 

LETTER XVIII. * 

Dectmus Brutus to Cicero. 

1 WISH you would' peruse the letter I have j 
addressed to the senate, and make what alterations > 
A V 710 7°** shall judge pro[)er. Yau will find by 

it, that 1 am under an absolute necessity | 
of thus applying to them. Whilst I imagined that 
I should be joined by the fourth and martial 
legions'", agreeably to the decree of the senate 
which passed fur that purpose on the motion of 
Paulus and Drusus, 1 was less solicitous about the 
rest; but now that I have only some new-raised 
regiments, and those too extremely ill-aocoutrcd, 

I cannot but be apprehensive upon your accounts, 
as well as upon my own. 

The citizens of Vicentia" have always distin¬ 
guished Marcus Brutus and myself by their parti¬ 
cular regard. 1 entreat you, therefore, to endeavour 
that justice be done them by the senate, in the 
affair concerning the slaves. They, are, indeed, 
entitled to your favour, both by the equity of their 
cause, and the fidelity with which they have, upon 
all occasions, persevered in their allegiance to the , 
republic : whereas their auversaries, on the con- : 
trary, are a most seditious and faithless people. 
Farewell. I 

Vercella; ”, May the 21st. ! 


LETTER XIX. 

Marcus Lepidusv to Cicero. 

Having received advice that Antony was ad¬ 
vancing with his troops towards my province, and 
A. V. 710. I'iro ft detachment of his 

cavalry under the command of his brother 

*“ Those were veteran Icgiuns which had served under 
Cipsar. But, rndwithstanding that they entered into the 
army of the late oonsuls, Ilirtius and Pantia, they could 
by no means bo prevailed with to join Deebnus Brutus, 
in resentment, "tis probable, of the part he boro in the 
conspiracy against their favourite general.—Ep. Pam. 
xl. 14. ‘ 

■> Vicema, a maritime city in the territories of the ! 
Venetians. 

* Vercelli, in the duchy of Milan, p Bee rtm. ", p, .167. ' 


Lucius, I moved with my army from the confluence 
of the I Rhone and the Arars, in order to oppose 
their passage. I continued my march without 
■ halting, till I arrived at Forum Voconii, and am 
: now encamped somewhat beyond that town, on 
the river Argenteus', opposite to Antony. Ven- 
! tidius has joined him with bis three legions, and 
I has formed his camp a little above mine. Antony, 

! before this conjunction, had the second legion en- 
! tire, together with a considerable numlier of men, 

‘ though indeed wholly unarmed, who escaped from 
the general slaughter of his other legions : he is 
extremely strong in cavalry; for, as none of those 
I troops suffered in the late action, he has no less 
than horse. Great numbers of his soldiers, 
both horse and foot, are continually deserting to 
my camp; so that his troops diminish every day. 

! Both Silaniis* and Culeo" have loft his army, and 
are returned to mine. But notwithstanding I was 
greatly offended by their going to Antony, con¬ 
trary to my inclination, yet, in regard to the con¬ 
nexions that subsist between us, and in compliance 
with iny usual olemeuey, 1 have thought proper to 
pardon them. However, I do not, upon any occa¬ 
sion, employ their services, nor, indeed, suffer them 
to remain in the <!amp. 

As to what coneerns my conduct in this war, 
you may depend upon it I shall not be wanting in 
my duty either to the senate or the republic ; and 
whatever fartlier measures I shall take to this end, 

1 shall not fail to communicate them to you. 

The friendship between us has upon all occasions 
been inviolably preserved on both sides, and we 
have mutually vied in our best good offices to each 
otlier. But I doubt not that, since this great and 
sudden commotion has been raised in the common¬ 
wealth, some false and injurious reports have been 
spread of me by my enemies, which, in tlie zeal of 
your heart for the interi'st of the republic, have 
given you much uneasiness. I have the satisfac¬ 
tion, however, to be informed by my agents at 
, Rome, that you are by no means disposed easily 
to credit these idle runiours ; for which I think 
myself, as I justly ought, extremely obliged to you. 

1 am so, likewise, for the former instances of your 
; friemlship, in promoting my public honours, the 
grateful remembrance of which, he assured, is in¬ 
delibly impressed upon my heart. 

Let me conjure you, my dear Cicero, if you are 
sensible that my public coiulncl^hag upon all occa¬ 
sions been worthy of the name I bear, to be per¬ 
suaded that 1 shall continue to act with equal, or, 
if possible, even with superior zeal*. Let me hope, 
too, that the greater the favours are which you 
have conferred upon me, the more you will think 
yourself engaged to support my credit and character. 
Farewell. 

From my camp, at Pons Argentous, May the 22d. 

4 TIiu Saone, which falls into the Rhone at Lyons, 
r The Arffetis, in Proven<»: it empties itself into the 
Metliterraiiean, a few miles Itelow Prejus. 

* The niimher is omitted in oil the ancient MSS. 

• Sec rein. “ ji. .174. 

o lie had been sent hyLei)idus with a body of men, ; 
under the prctciico of guarding the passes of the Alps, 
but most probably with secret instructions to favour the | 
inarch of Antony over those mountains, in his way to the | 
oump of Lepidus; for he sufTered Antony to pass them j 
without the least obstruction.—Appian. Be Bell. Civ. iil. I 
1>. -I?!*. ! 

^ Thero was bo little of truth In theae pTofeBsionii, that 
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LETTER XX. 


Plancus to Cicero. 

You have been apprised, no doubt, by Lccvns 
and Narva, as well as by the letter they delivered 
*. V. 710. *"y P“rti of the design I was 

meditating when they left me ; as, indeed, 
they have constantly borne a share in all my 
councils and measures of every kind. It has 
happened, however, to me, what happens not 
unfVe(iuently 1 suppose to every man who is 
tender of his reputotion, and desirous of approving 
his conduct to the friends of his country: I have 
given up a safer scheme, as being liable perhaps 
to some ill-natured exceptions, in exehange for a 
more dangerous one that may better evince my 
zeal. 1 am to inform you, then, that, after the 
dej)arture of my lieutenantsI received two letters 
from Lepidus, entreating me to join him. These 
were seconded by the much stronger solicitations 
of Laterensis, who earnestly represented to me 
(what, indeed, I am also api)rehensivc of myself) 
that there is great reason to fear a mutiny among 
the disaffected troops under the conduct of Ijepidus. 

I I determined immediately, therefore, to march to 
I his assistatice, and take an eijual share in the dan- , 
j gers with which he was threatened. I was sensible, I 
at the same time, that to wait on the banks of the j 
Isara till Brutus should pass that river with his ! 
army, and to meet the enemy in conjunction with I 
my colleague, whose forces, as well as their general, j 
would act in j)erfect harmony with me and my 
troops, would be much the most cautious measure 
I with resj)eet to my own personal security. But I 
I reflected, that if any misfortune should attend 
I Lepidus, it would be wholly imputed to me, and I 
I should be condemned either as obstinately suffering 
I my resentment to prevent me from giving succour 
j to my enemy in the cause of the republic, or of 
I timidly avoiding to take part in the danger of a most 
just and necessary war. As my presence, there- 
, fore, might be a mean of protecting l.e))idns, and 
I of bringing his army into a better disiiosition, 1 re- 
I solved to expose myself to all hazards, rather than 
: appear to act with too much circumspection. But 
] never was any man more anxious in an affair for 
■ which he was in no sort answerable, than I am in 
the present; for though 1 should have no manner 
of doubt if the army of Lepidus were not con¬ 
cerned, yet, under that circumstance, I am full of 
apprehensions for the event. Had it l)een my 
fortune to have met Antony before my junction 
with Lepidus, I am sure he would not have been 
able to have kept the field against n^e even a single 
honr; such is the confidence I have in my own 
troops, and so heartily do I despise his broken 
forces, as well as those of that paltry muleteer, the 
contemj)tible Ventidius*. But, as the case is now 
circumstanced, 1 dread to think what may be the 
consequence, should any ill humours lie concealed 
in tlie army of Lepidus; as they may possibly 
break out in all their malignity, before they can be 
remedied, or even discovered. It is certain, how¬ 
ever, that Lepidus, together with the well-affected 

Lepidus, within a very few days from tiio date of tliis fet¬ 
ter, openly joined with Antony against the aonatc. See 
letter 28 of this book. 

w Lffivus and Norva, the jieraons mentioned above. 

* See rem, f, p. SJS, 
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part of Us army, would be exposed to great danger, 
if we should not act in conjunction: besides that, 
our infamous enemies would gain a very consi¬ 
derable advantage, should they draw off any of his 
forces. If my presence, therefore, should prove a 
mean of preventing these evils, I shall think myself 
much indebted to my courage and good fortune for 
engaging me to make the experiment. With this 
design I moved with my army from the banks of 
tile Isara on the 21st of May, having first erected 
a fort at each end of the bridge which I had thrown 
over that river, and placed a strong party to defend 
it, that when Brutus shall arrive, he may have 
nothing to retard his passage. I have only to add, 
that I hojte to join Lepidus within eight days from 
the date of this letter. Farewell. 

• — 

LETTER XXL 

From the same to Cicero. \ 

1 siiooLO be a.sbamed that tbi.s letter is so little 
consistent wilh my former, if it arose from any i 
^ „ -jj, instability of my own. But it is much j 
' otb*rwi.se; and 1 have steadily pursued 
every measure in my power to engage Lepidus to 
act in concert with me, for the defence of the re¬ 
public, imagining it would rfender you less appre¬ 
hensive of my success against our wretched ene¬ 
mies. To tliiw end, I not only complied with all 
the conditions be proposed, but even engaged for 
inore than be demanded ^ and 1 had so much con¬ 
fidence in the sincerity of his intentions, that I 
ventured to assure you, no longer than two days 
ago, that he would zealously co-operate with me 
in carrying on the war upon one common plan. I 
depended, indeed, upon the promises he had given 
me under his own hand, together with the assur¬ 
ances I had likewise received from Laterensis, who 
was at that time in my camp, and who earnestly 
conjured me to forget all resentments against Lepi¬ 
dus, and to rely upon bis good faith. But Lepidus 
has now put it out of my power to entertain these 
favourable hopes of him any longer: however, I 
1 have taken, and shall continue to take, all neces¬ 
sary precautions, that the republic may not be 
prejudiced by my too easy credulity. I am to inform 
you, then, that after 1 h%d used the utmost expe¬ 
dition (agreeably to his own earnest request) to 
transport my army over the Isara; and for that 
pur|iose had, in the space of a single day, thrown 
a bridge across that river, I received a counter- 
express from him, requiring me to advance no 
farther, a.s he should not have occasion, he said, 
for my assistance. Nevertheless, I will own to you 
I was so imprudent as to proceed in my march, 
believing that the true reason of his thus changing 
his mind arose from an «nwiilingne.ss to have a 
partner with him in his glory. 1 imagined that, 
without depriving him of any share of that honour 
which he seemed so desirous to monopolise, I might 
post myself at some convenient distance, in order 
to he ready to support him with my troops, incase 
he should be pressed by the enemy: an event which, 
in the simplicity of my heart, I thought not im¬ 
probable. In the mean time. I received a letter 
from the excellent Laterensis, which was conceived 
in terms full of despair. He complained that he 
had been greatly deceived, and assured me that j 
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neitherTjcpidus nor liU nriny was to bi^trnsled. 
He expressly cautioned me, at the same time, to be 
upon my guaril against their artifices ; adding, that 
he had faithfully discharged the engagements be had 
entered into, on his part, and hoped 1 would act 
with the same fidelity to the republic on mine. 1 
have sent a copy of tliis letter to Titius, and pur¬ 
pose in transmit the originals of all the rest relating 
to this affair, by the hands of Leevus Cispius, who 
was privy to the whole transaction. I shall insert 
in this packet the letters of Lepidns, to which 1 did 
not give any credit, as well as those to which 1 
did. 

1 .must not forget to add, that when Lepidns 
harangued his soldiers, .these mighty honest fellows 
were exceedingly clamorous for peace. They pro¬ 
tested that, after the loss of b^h the consuls, after 
the destruction of so many wave men, who had 
perished in defence of their country, and after 
Antony and his adherents had been declared ene¬ 
mies of the commonwealth, and their e.states con¬ 
fiscated, they were determined not to draw their 
swords any more, either on the one side or the 
other. They were prompted to bebfvc thus muti¬ 
nously, not only by the insolent suggestions of their 
own hearts, but by tbe encnuragementjMilso of their 
officers,particularly Canidiiis, Uiifreiius,and others, 
whose names tbe senate shall be oc<iuainted with 
at a Jiroper season. Ijepidus was so far from 
punishing this sedition, that be did not tidie even 
a single step to restrain it. 1 thought, tlierefore, 
that it would be tbe bigliest temerity to exjiose 
my own faithful troo|>s, together witli my auxi¬ 
liaries, which are commanded by some of tbe most 
considerable chiefs of Haul, and in effect, too, my 
whole province to their combined armies. 1 con¬ 
sidered, if I should thus lose my life, and involve 
the republic in my own destruction, 1 should fall, 
not only without honour, hut without pity. I ii 
consequence of these reflections, 1 have determined 
to march my forces hack agaiu, that imr wretched 
enemies may not have so great an advantage as uiy 
advancing any farther might possibly give them. 1 
shall endeavour to jtost my army so udvantageously 
as to cover the province under my tmmmund from 
being insulted, even supiiosing the troops of Lepi- 
dus should actually revolt. In short, it shall he iny 
care to preserve everything in its present situation, 
till the senate shall send #n army hither, and vin¬ 
dicate the liberties of the republic with the same 
success in this part of the world as attended their 
arms before the walls of Mutina. In the mean 
time, be assured that no man will act with more 
fervent zeal than myself in all the various occur- 
I'ences of the war ; and 1 shall most readily either 
encounter the enemy in tbe field, or sustain the 
hardships of a siege, or even lay down my life 
itself, as any of these circumstances shall prove 
necessary for the servioc of the senate. Let me 
exhort you, then, my dear Cicero, to exert your 
utmost efforts to send a speedy reinforcement to 
me, ere Antony shall have increased the number of 
bis forces, or our own shall be ratirely dispirited, 
l-'or, if despatch be given to this affair, these infa¬ 
mous banditti will undoubtedly be extirpated, and 
the republic remain in full possession of her late 
victory. Take care of your health, and continue 
your friendship to me. 

P. S.—1 know not whether it may be necessary 
, to make any excuse for the absence of my brother. 


who was prevented from attending me in this expe- | 
dition by a slow fever, occasioned by the great i 
fatigues he has lately undergone. As no man has | 
shown more zeal or courage iu the cause of the | 
republic, he will undoubtedly return to the duties 
of his post the very first moment his health shall 
permit. 

I recommend my honours to your protection j 
though 1 must confess, at the same time, that all 
my desires ought to be satistied, since 1 enjoy the 
privilege of your friendship, and the satisfaction of 
seeing you invested with the high credit and autho¬ 
rity I have ever wished you. I will leave it, there¬ 
fore, entirely to yourself, both when and in what 
manner I shall expericuee the effect of your good 
offices ; and will only reijuest you to suffer me to 
succeed Ilirtius in your affection, as 1 certainly do 
in the respect and esteem he bore you. Farewell. 


LETTER XXII. j 

To Furniuny. ' 

Ik the in(,i!rc.st of the repnhlii! requires the con- j 
tinuance of your services, and it he necessary (as i 
^ all j he world, indeed, is of opinion it is) | 

' ' ‘ ' till,I yo„ Hliould hear a part in thnsc iiii- [ 
purtanl operations, which must extinguish the ' 

remaining ffaine.s of the war, yon cannot, surely, i 
he engaged in a more worthy, a more, laudable, or | 
a more illustrious jmrsuit. I think, therefore, yon | 
should by no means interrupt your n|)plnuded i 
(;fl'orts in the cause of liberty, for the sake of obtain- j 
ing (he prietorsliip somewhat earlier than you are I 
regularly entitled to enjoy ft. I s.ay your ! 

efforts; for let not my friend be ignorant of the | 
fame which his eondnet has ac<iuired. Believe me, ' 
it is inferior only to that of Plancus himself, both 
by his own eonfession, and in the judgment, too, i 
of all the world. If there is any farther service, ! 
then, remaining for you to perform to your country, ■ 
you ought to pursue it. with an unbroken applit a- . 
tion, as an employment, of all others, the most ■ 
t ruly honourable ; and what, my friend, shall stand i 
in competition with true honour ? But should you 
imagine that you have amply satisfied the duties [ 
you owe to the commonwealth, 1 do not dissuade, 
you from hastening hither when the time of the j 
elections shall apprortch, provided this ambitious | 
imjiat.ieiice shall nothing diminish from the lustre j 
of that reputation you have so justly obtained. I | 
could name, however, many instances of per- ! 
sons of great distinction, who, during their en- j 
gagements in the service of the republic abroad, | 
have renouiK«!d their legal pretensions of soliciting 
employments at home ; a sacrifice which, in your 
own case, will Im so much the less, as you are not 
at present strictly qualified to offer yourself as a 
candidate. Had you already, indeed, passed 
through the office of mdile, and two years* had 
intervened since your exercising that function, the 

y lie had been tribune In the year of Home 7e3. and 
was at this time In the army of Plancus, as one of his 
lieutenants. 

* liy the laws of Itomo a man onuid not ho chosen pra:tor 
till two years after ho had Mwved the idliee of a'dilo; tmd 
the Biuno distance of time was likewise required between ; 
1 i^lie proitorship and the consulate 
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I self-denial would have been greater ; whereas now 
I you will forego nothing of the usual and stated time 
■ of petitioning for the post in question. I am very 
! sensible; that your interest is much too strong to 
require the assistance of Plancus : nevertheless, 
should bis arms be attended with the success we 
wish, your applications would certainly appear with 
greater advantage, were they deferred till the time 
of his consulate. 

Thus much (as I was willing you should know 
my sentiments) I thought proper to say ; but more, 
I am persuaded, your own good sense and judg¬ 
ment would render unnecessary. The sum of all, 
then, is shortly this : that 1 would have you regu¬ 
late your conduct, upon all occurrences, not by the 
' common standard of popular ambition, but by that 
of true and solid glory, and look upon a lasting 
reputation as of more value than the transient 
honour of enjoying the pruetorian office somewhat 
' earlier than usual. I had a consultation the other 
i day at my house upon this subject, with your 
very goo(i friends Csccina, Calvisius, and my 
brotlicr, at which your freedmari Dardanus was 
likewise present; and they every one of them joined 
I with me in the opinion 1 have here given you. Hut 
after all, yon yourself are the best and most com¬ 
petent judge. Farewell. 


' LETTER XXlll. 

i 

■ Decimiis Jirulns to Cicero. 

i FniENDSHii* and gratitude make me feel, upon 
your account, what 1 never felt upon my own ; 

A V 710 ^ confess, that I am not without 

fear in regard to a story which hus been 
propagated concerning you. 1 thought I it by no 
means a matter to be desjiised when I had only 
heard of it, as 1 frecpaently did, from common 
I report; but it has lately been mentioned to me, i 
j likewise, by Segulius. 'I'iiis man tidls me (though 
j what he says, indeed, is generally of a piece with 
i the rest of his character) tliat paying a visit at 
j Caisar’s, where you were much the subject of tlie 
i conversation, Ccesar coni])Iuincd (and it was tlie only 
I charge, it seems, wliich he brought against you) of 
I an ambiguous exj)ressiun “ wliiidi you had made use 
; of concerning him. 1 suspect the whole to be a mere 
I (iciion of Segulius, or, at least, that it was he hini- 

> The cxjirossion itself is inserted in the original; but as 
it turns upon an ambiguity that will not liold in our lan- 
giiago, it was imimssible to proscM-ve it in the translation. 

“ Landandum adolesoontcm. (tlicoro is Charged witli hav¬ 
ing said,) orniuidmn, tollendum,” the last of which words 
is capable of a double meaning, and may imply eithesr that 
1 Octavius slukuld be advanced to ttie dignities of tho state, 
or that ills life should be taken aw.ay. Thu polite and 
learned panegyrist of Cicero’s conduct has endeavoured to 
vindicate his admired hero from a charge so little favour¬ 
able both to bis prudence and bis bonour, and it is to be 
wishedl that Ids ai’gnments were us convincing us tliey are 
plausible. In a poiut, liowovor, that does not admit of 
any jwsitivo proof, cimdour will incline on the favourable 
side: though I cannot but agree with an execllont author, 
that if tho accusation was true, “ it very much takes off 
from tlie ingratitude of Octavius, in coiiscntiiig to tho death 
of his benefactor; since such double-dealing could liardly 
deserve the name of an obligation, let the cifects of it ho | 
over HO advantageous."—blfe of Cicero, [i. t'ltl ; Ob.iei v. on 
tho Life of Cle. iii. p. .H. 


self who 5 pported these words to Ciesar. Segulius 
endeavoured, at the same time, to persuade me 
that you are in great danger of falling a victim to 
the resentment of the veteran legions, who speak 
of you, he pretends, with much indignation. The 
principal cause, it seems, of their displeasure is, 
that both Cfcsar and myself are left ont of the 
commission for dividing the lands'* among the 
soldiers, and that everything is disposed of just as 
you and your friends at Rome think proper. 

Notwithstanding tliat I vfas on my march' when 
1 received this account, yet 1 thought it would not 
be advisable to pass the Alps till I had informed 
myself how uifuirs stand. 1 am well persuaded, 
nevertheless, that with respect to yourself, these 
reports and menaces of the veterans aim at nothing 
farther than by alarming your fears, and incensing 
the young Cmsar against you, to obtain for them¬ 
selves a more considerable proportion of the 
rewards decreed by the senate. Uut I do not in¬ 
tend, by saying this, to dissuade you from stand¬ 
ing upon your guard, as nothing, be assured, is 
more valuable to me than your life. Let me only 
caution you not to suffer your fears to run you into 
greater dangers than those you would avoid. How¬ 
ever, I wotilda advise you to obviate the clamours 
of these veterans, as far as you reasonably may ; 
and to comply with their desires, both in regard to 
the decemvirs'' and to the distribution of their re¬ 
wards. As to those forfeited estates which belonged 
to the veterans who served under Antony, 1 should 
he glad, if you think proper, that Ciesar and myself 
may be nominated to assign them to the troops. 
But in reference to the pecuniary donative which | 
they have been also promised, it will he jiroper to > 
act with more delihcrntiou, and as tlie circum¬ 
stances of the public liuaiices shall require : to 
whicli end it may he signified to them, that the 
senate will take these their claims into considera¬ 
tion. As to those other four legions to whom the 
senate has also decreed an atlutmeiit of lands, I 
imagine that the estates in Campania, together 
with those which were formerly seized by Syllu, 
will he sufficient for the ))iirpose. I should think, 
liH), that the bc.st method of division would be, 
either to parcel out those lands in equal shares to 
the several legions, or to determine their respective 
proporfions by lot. But when I thus give you my 
o|iiiiion, it is by no means as pretending to superior 
juligment, hut merely from the affection of my 
iieart towards you, and from my sincere desire that 
the piililie tranquillity may be preserved, which, I 
am very sensible, if any accidents should hapjien to 
jou, cannot jiossibly be maintained. 

T do not purpose to march out of Italy, unless 1 
should find it greatly expedient. Meanwhile I am 
employed in disciplining my troops, and furnish¬ 
ing them with arms : and 1 hope to apjiear with no 
contemptible body of fords, upon any emergency 
that shall again call me into the field. But Ciesar, j 
however, has not sent back the legion to me which 
served in Pansa’s army. * 

1 request your immediate answer to this letter ; 
and if you should have anything of importance to 

'> Th.se were lands which the Hcnate’ seom to have 
proiiiisisl tiJi an ciiccurngciiieut to their troops, upon the 
breaking out of tho war against Antony.—I'hilipi). xlv. 13. 

> 111 order to join T'laiioiis. 

Tlie porHOiiH appoi-i tell to cxoccito the f'ominibsioii foi- 
till distrihutioii of the lands above-iiientioiud. i 
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communicate to me, which requires 
secrecy, I desire you would .convey it 
your own domestics. P^rewell. 
Eporedlac, May the 24th. 


particular 
by one of 


LETTER XXrV. 

From the same to Cicero, 

All things here go on well': and it shall be my 
endeavour to render them still better. Lepidus 
A V 710 favourably disposed towards 

■ me; and, indeed, we have reason to divest 
ourselves of all our fears, and to act with undaunted 
freedom in defence of the commonwealth. But had 
ourafiairs a far leas promising aspect, yet it might 
justly animate and augment that courage which I 
know always resides in your breast, to reflect that 
we have three powerful armies* devoted to the ser¬ 
vice of the republic, and that Fortune has already 
declared in our favour. 

The report which I mentioned in my former let¬ 
ter is evidently calculated to intimidate you. But 
believe me, if you exert a proper spirit, the 
whole united party will be unable tb withstand 
your eloquence. 

I purpose, agreeably to what I told you in my 
last, to remain in Italy till 1 shall bear from you. 
Farewell. 

Eporedia, May the 2Sth. 


LETTER XXV. 

To Plancus. 

The news from your part of the world is so ex¬ 
tremely variable and contradictory, that I am utterly 
A u 710 ^ what to write. Sometimes the 

■ ■' ■ accounts we receive of Lepidus are agree¬ 
able to our wishes, and at others entirely tlie 
reverse. All reports, however, concur in assuring 
us, that you are superior to every danger, either 
from fraud or force. If you arc in some degree 
indebted for the latter to Fortune, it is certain that 
the former, at least, is owing to your prudence 
alone. 

I am informed, by a letter from your colleague 
dated the 15th of May, that you mentioned, in one 
of your expresses to him, that Lepidus had refused 
to receive Antony. We should have been more 
disposed to credit this intelligence, if you bad taken 
notice of it in any of your despatches to Rome. 
But, perhaps, you would not venture to communi¬ 
cate to us this piece of good news, as having been 
a little premature in an account of the same kin^ 
in your last. Every man, indeed, is liable to be 
deceived by his wishes ; but all the world knows 
that you can never be imposed upon by any other 
means. In the present instance, however, all pos¬ 
sibility of farther error is removed: for to stumble 
twice against the same stone is a disgrace, you 
know, even to a proverb. Should the truth prove 
agreeable then to what you mentioned in your let¬ 
ter to your colleague, aU our fears are at an end: 


«■ A town not far from.VeroeUa:, from whence the lost 
letter from Brutus was dated. See letter Ifl of this book. 

t ** Brutus having received, most probably, some fresh 
intelligence concerning Lepiduf, wrote this letter to 
Cicero the day after ho had written the former.'—Boss, 
g That of Octavius, Planous, and his own. 
h UecimuB Brutus. 


nevertheless,, we shall not dismiss them till we 
receive a confirmation of this account from your 
own hand. 

I have often assured you of my firm persuasion, 
that the whole credit of delivering the common¬ 
wealth from this civil war, will devolve entirely upon 
that general who shall extinguish these its last sur¬ 
viving flumes : an honour which I hope, and believe, 
is reserved solely for yourself. 

It is with great pleasure, though without the 
least surprise, that I find you entertain such grate¬ 
ful sentiments of my zeal in your service. Higher, 
indeed, it cannot possibly rise; but you may depend 
upon my exerting it to more important purposes, if 
affairs in your part of the world should succeed as 
we wish. Farewell. 

May the 2ilth. 


LETTER XXVI. 

Leniulus^ to Cicero. 

As I found, when I applied to Brutus in Mace¬ 
donia, that he would not soon be prepared to march 
, to the as.sistance of this province J, 1 
■ ' ■ determined to return hither, in order to 

collect what remained of the public money, and to 
remit it with all possible expedition to Rome. In 
the interval I received intelligence that Dolabella’s 
fleet appeared upon the coast of Lycia^, and that 
he hud procured above a hundred transport-vessels, 
intending, if he should not succeed in his designs 
upon .Syria*, to sail directly with his forces to 
Italy, and join the Antonys and the rest of 
those infamous rebels. I was so much alarmed at 
this account, that I thought proper to postpone all 
other aflairs, and immediately proceed in quest 
of this fleet. And notwithstanding my ships were 
unequal both in number and size to those of the 
enemy, I should probably have destroyed their 
whole fleet, if I had not been obstructed by the 
Rhodians: however, I have disabled the greatest 
part of it, and dispersed the rest. I have taken 
likewise every one of their transports, the soldiers 
and officers on board having quitted them upon the 
first notice of my approach. In a word, I have 
succeeded in themain of my design, having defeated 
a scheme which 1 greatly dreaded, and prevented 
Dolabella from strengthening our enemies by 
transporting his forces into Italy. 

I refer you to the letter which 1 have written to the 
senate™, for an account of the ill-treatment I re¬ 
ceived from the Rhodians, though indeed I have by 
no means represented it in its strongest colours. 
These people, in consequence of their imagining 
that the affairs of the commonwealth were utterly 
desperate, behaved towards me with the most in¬ 
sufferable insolence. But their affronts to my own 
person are in no sort the foundation of my com¬ 
plaints : I have ever disregarded injuries of this 
kind, that centred entirely in myself. It is their 


^ He wafei tlio wm of Fiibliua iietituluM, to whom several 
letters in the first and seeond books are addressed. He 
attended Trebonius into Asia Minor as his qusHtor in that 
province, from whonoo the present letter was written. 

j In order to quell the commotions which Dolabella hod 
rai«e<l. See rem. p, 578. 

It It formed part of the province of Asia Minor, It is 
now called AfdiHelli, 

1 rew. p, !i63, 

U'he following letter. 
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I disaffection to the republic, their attachment to with many difficulties and disadvantages in the dis> 

! the opposite party, their constant ill offices to all charge of my functions, I should extremely regret 
those who distinguish themselves in the support of the being obliged to resign iny post before I shall 
our liberties, that 1 thought demanded my resent- I have fully reaped the fruit of my labours. If it 
ment. Let me not be understood, however, as j were in my power to remit to Rome the whole of 
passing an indiscriminate censure upon the whole | those assessments I had actually levied, I should 
island in general: far am I, indeed, from thinking j be so far from wishing to remain here, that I 
.them all equally infected with the same principles. ' should desire to be recalled. But I am very soli- 
But I know not by what fatality it happens, that ! (utous to receive the money I advanced to Cassius; , 
those very magistrates who refusedtogive protection to replace what 1 lost by the death of Trebonius, I 
to my father, to Lucius Lentulus, to Pompey, and and the oppressions of Dolabella; as well as to ’ 
to the rest of those illustrious chiefs who fled into recover the several sums which are due to me from 
this island after the battle of Pharsalia, are all of ! those who have perfidiously broken the good faith 
them, at this juncture, either actually in the ad- they owed both to myself and to the republic. Now, 
ministration themselves, or possess an unlimited these are points which 1 can* by no means effect, 
influence over those who arc. Accordingly, they unless the time of my continuande in this province 
have conducted themselves in this" affair with their be prolonged : a privilege which 1 hope to obtain 
usual malevolence ; and it is not only expedietit, ; by the interposition of your usual good offices, 
but, indeed, absolutely necessary, that the republic 1 I persuade myself that my services to the com- 
shoiild interpose her authority, lest the insolence of monwealth give me just reason to expect, not the 
this people should rise to still greater heights, by honour only of administering this province, but as 
passing any longer unchastised. high dignities as Cassius and the two Bruti: as I 

Let me hope you will continue, as usual, to take not only shared with them in forming the design 
my interests under your protectioji: and that you and undergoii% the hazard of that ever-memorable 
will, upon all occasions, both in the senate, and in enterprise (gainst Ciesar**, but have exerted myself 
every other itistance, promote my honours with with equal zeal and spirit in all our present cora- 
your suffrage. As the province of Asia is decreed motions. I was the first, let me boast, that bid 
' to the consuls”, with a power of appointing whom-, defiance to the oppressive laws of Antony. I was 
: soever they shall think proper to administer the the first that brought over the cavalry of Dolabella 
I government till their arrival; 1 entreat you to em- to the interest of the republic, and delivered them 
ploy your interest with them to confer this dignity into the hands of Cassius. I was the first who 
upon me. The situation of affairs in this province levied troops in defence of our common liberties 
does by no means require their pr»:sence before the against the infamous attempts of those who have 
expiration of their consular office, or in any sort conspired our destruction : and it is owing entirely , 

' render it necessary that they should send hither an to me that Syria, together with the army in that | 
army; for Dolabella is now in Syria: and,agree- province, joined themselves under Cassius in the 
j’ ably to what you declared with your usual prophe- support of the republic. The truth is, if I had not ' 
j tic discernment, he will, certainly be defeated by very expeditiously contributed those large subsi- j 
Cassius ere the consuls can possibly arrive. Accord- dies, both of men and money, with which 1^ sup- I 
ingly, he has been obliged to abandon the siege of plied Cassius, he would not have ventured to march H 
Antiochia, and has retreated to Laodicea, a sea-port into Syria : and the name of Dolabella would now | 
town in Syria, as the only city in which he could have been no less formidable to-the republic than ; 
confide. 1 hope he will soon meet with the fate he that of Antony himself. Yet, at the same time 
so welt deserves; or rather, indeed, 1 am per- that I acted thus warmly for the interest of the re- j 
suaded it has already attended him, for he has no public, I had every private bias that could draw me ! 
other place to which he can retreat, and it is im- to the opposite party. Dolabella was my friend ■■ 
i possible he should make any long or effectual and companion, as the Antonys were my nearest j 
; resistance against so powerful an army as that relations : and it was by the united good offices of ] 
which Cassius has led against him". I imagine, the latter that 1 obtained the quasstorship of this | 

. therefore, that Pansa and Hirtuis will be in no haste province. But the love of my country was sujse- i 
to come into these provinces, but rather choose to rior to every other attachment; and I stood forth j 
finish their consular year at Rome. For this rea- the first to declare war against the strongest and j 
, son 1 am inclined to hope tliat you may prevail I most endearing connexions both of blood and j 
: with them to appoint me their substitute. I friendship. Inconsiderable, it must be acknow- 

1 have received assurances from both of them, as i lodged, is the fruit which 1 have hitherto reaped 
well in person ns by letter, that no successor should from these instances of my patriotism. However, 

; be elected to my office during their consulate: and 1 do not despair: and I shall unweariedly perse- 
; Pansa has lately repeated the same promise to my vere, not only in displaying jny zeal for our liber- 
I friend Verrius. Believe me, it is not from any am- ties, but in exposing myself to every difficulty and 
i bitious views that 1 desire to be continued some ; every danger for their support. Nevertheless, I 
j time longer in this province. But as I have met cannot but add, if I were to be encouraged by some . 

--—-- of those honours 1 have merited from the senate j 

n nirtius and Pansa, the nows of whose death, together and from every friend to our country, they would ! 

i with that of the battles in wliioli they fell, had not yet ---.. _ i 

1 reached the knowledge of Lentulus. P Plutarch (as Manutius In his remark upon this passage 

I o This shortly afterwards proved to be the fact; for Cas- observes) taking notice that several affected to be thought | 
j sius having forced the city of Laodicea to surrender, Uola- | associates in the conspiracy against Caatar, who, in truth, | 
i bella, in order to avoid falling into the hands of his enemy, i were in no way eoncemed in that affklr, particularly men- | 

I put an end to his own life by tho assistance of one of hie tions Lentulus as one in that number. But he paid dear i 
i slaves, whom ho commanded to bo his executioner.—Veil, for his boast, as it cost him his life when Octavius got into ' 
i Pat ii. 69. ' power.—Plut. in Vit. Jul. Cses. | 
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give me an authority which would enable me to act 
with greater advantage to the common cause. 

I £d not see your son when I was with Brutus, 
as h'e \tRS just gone into winter-quarters with the 
cavalry I. But I had the sati-sfaction of finding 
that he was in general esteem : which gave me great 
pleasure, not only on his account and yours, but 
likewise upon my own. For I cannot but consider 
a son of yours, that thus copies out bis father’s vir¬ 
tues, as standing in the relation to me of a brother. 
Fai-ewell. 

I'erjfti'', May the 29th. 


LETTER XXVII. 

Lentulus, ProqucBstor and Proprietor. to the 
Consuls, the Prtetors, the Tribunes of the Peo¬ 
ple, the Senate, and Ihe^ Commons of Rome. 

As soon as Dolabella had possessed himself of 
Asia" by the most infamous and cruel act of trea- 
A. u 710 I applied immediately to the 

army in Macedonia under the command 
of the illustrious Marcus Brutus, M the nearest 
assistance to which I could have recourse, in order 
to recover this province as soon as possible to the 
dominion of the commonwealth. But Dolabella 
being apprehensive of my design, advanced with so 
much rapidity, that he had got out of these terri¬ 
tories before it was possible that the forces 1 had 
solicited could arrive. In his march, however, he 
laid the whole country waste, seized upon the pub¬ 
lic money, and not only plundered the Homan 
citizens of their effects, but most inhumanly sohl 
them as slaves. I did not think it necessary, there¬ 
fore, to defer my departure out of Macedonia till 
the troops of Brutus should be ready. It appeared 
to be most for the advantage of the republic, that 
I should return with all expedition to the dutie.-^ of 
my post, in order to levy the remainder of the 
public taxes, to collect the money 1 had deposited, 
to inquire what part of it bad been seized, and by 
whose neglect: in a word, to transmit to you a full 
and faithful account of the state in which 1 should 
find the affairs of this province. 'W'ith these views, 
I embarked; but as I was sailing among the Greek 
islands, I received intelligence that Dolabella’s 
fleet lay off the coast of Lycia, and that the Rho¬ 
dians had a considerable number of ships of war 
ready to sail. 1 resolved, therefore, to put back to 
Rhodes with the ships that attended me, and which 
were now joined by those under the command of 
Putiscus, the prociumstor; a person whom I must 
mention as most intimately united with me, nut 
only by the ties of friendshif), but by the same 

1 “ lirutus, when lie first loft Italy, sailed directly for 
Athens, where lie spent some time in eoneertiDR meiisuros 
how to iiinke himself miister of (lr«ce and Macedonia, 
which was the great design tiiat he had in view. Here he 
gathered about iiini all tlio young nobility and gentry of 
Itomc, who, for the opportunity of their education, hod 
been sent to tliis celcbriiti'd seat of learning; but of them 
all, ho took tho most notice of young Cicero. He made 
him, therefore, one of Ins lieutenants, tliougli he was hut 
.twenty years old; gave him tlie command of liis liorso; 
and employed him in several ciimiiiissioiiH of gnsit trust 
and importanoc; in all wliieli the young miui distinguished 
both his oourage and isinduet.”—Life of Cicero, p. Sti!. 
t A cityof I’aiiiphyliu, In Asia Minor, now called Piriii. 
• Asia Minor. Si’c rein. », p. 

» See rem. ji. 


commou sentiments towards the republic. I as¬ 
sured myself that the Rhodians would give me 
assistance, in the first place, from their regard to 
the authority of your degree, by which - DolabeUa 
is declared an enemy to his country ; and in tlie 
next, as they stood engaged by a solemn treaty 
renewed with us in the consulate of Mareus Mar- 
cellus and .Servius Sul{>ieiu8, to consider the enemies 
of the republic, in all respects, as their own. But 
I was greatly deceived in my expectation; they 
were so far from being inclined to strengthcif my 
fleet with any of their own ships, that they would 
not suffer it tc enter their harbour. They even 
refused to funiisb our soldiers with provisions and 
water; and it was with difficulty 1 obtained permis¬ 
sion myself to sail into their port with two small 
vessels. However, I did not think proper to resent 
this insult upon the rights and the majesty of the 
Koman people ; deeming it of more imjiortance, in 
the present conjuncture, to frustrate the designs of 
Dolabella. For I had discovered, by some inter¬ 
cepted letters, that it was his purj)ose, if he failed 
ill his attempt upon Syria and Egypt, (as fail 1 was 
sure he must,) to proceed directly with his band of 
robbers and their plunder to Italy. Accordingly, 
in view to this his scheme, he had pressed, out of 
the ports of Lycia, a considerable number of 
tran.sports, none of them less than fifty-six tons 
burthen", and these were strongly guarded by his 
fleet. Being gi-eatly alnrined, therefore, conscript'' 
fathers, at this dangerous design, 1 resolved to bear 
with the injurious treatment of tire Rhodians, and 
to submit to every milder expedient of gaining 
them over to our interest. For tliis purjiose, I 
suffered myself to be introduced into their senate 
in tlie manner they rhonght jiroper ; where 1 repre¬ 
sented, in the strongest terms 1 was capable, tlic 
danger to winch the republic would he exposed, if 
that infamous rebel should transjiort his forces 
into Italy. But I found them most jierversely 
disposed to imagine that the friends of the republic 
were the weaker party ; that the general association 
in favour of our liberties was by no means volun¬ 
tary; that the senate would still patiently sufi'er 
the insolence of Dolabella ; and that no m.au would 
venture to vote him a |iublic enemy. To be short, 
they were more inclined to believe the false reports 
that bad been propagated by the disaffected, than 
to credit my representations, though entirely agree¬ 
able to truth. In conformity with this disposition, 
they bad sent, before my arrival in the island, two 
several embassies to Dolabella, iiotwitlistauding bis 
late ass issinatioii of Trebuiiins, and the many 
other flagitious acts which he committed in this 
province. And this they did by an unexamjiled 
violation of their laws, and contrary to the express 
prohibitions of the magistrates who were then in 
office. But whether this conduct was owing to 
their fears for the territories they possess on the 
continent, as they themselves allege, or whether it 

“ ThCKC vessels were inueli inferior to those employed 
for the same purposes in our sei vieo, tho largest of whleh 
are of .'Kid tons, and the smallest of KMI. 

r This appellation was at first given os u murk of dis- 
tinetioii to tliose partieulur senators who were added by 
Tarquiniiis ITiseiiH, or by the people at the settling of tho 
eunmion wealth, to the hundred wJiieh originally eouiposed 
tlie seimte as it unis instituted liy Uoiuulus. Hut in iiftei’- 
tiiiies it liceuine a eouiiiion title, whieii was proiiiisuueusly 
iiiude use of in all a'ldresses to that grout eeiiiieil of the 
repulilii’.—JlauutiUB do tienat. 
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is to Be imputed to the factiousi iiifliicnoc of a few 
of their principal magistrates, who formerly treated 
some of our illustrious countrymen with equal 
indignity, 1 know not. This, however, is certain, 
that 1 could not prevail with them to take any 
measures to ohviatc an evil which it was very easy 
for them to prevent: and all the arguments I could 
use, either with respect to my own iiersomJ dan¬ 
ger, or in regard to that which threatened the 
republic, if this traitor with his banditti, after 
being driven from Syria, should transport them¬ 
selves into Italy, proved utterly ineffectual. It 
was even suspected, that the niagistrates themselves 
amused us with various pretences of delay, till 
they could send intelligence to Dolabclla’s fleet of 
our approach. And, indeed, there were some 
circumstances that greatly inc!reased this sus;>icion, 
J)arti(^ularIy that .Sexlius jviarius, and Caius Titius, 
the lieutinuints of Dolahella, suddenly quitted the 
fleet, and abandoned their transports, which had 
cost them so much timi and pains lo collect. He 
that ns it will, 1 pursued my voyage from Rhodes 
towards I.ycia, and falling in with the enemy, I 
took all their transjiorts, and have restored them 
to their owniTS. Jiy these means I have obstructed 
wliat I so mindi fisired, and have removed all ap- 
prc,h(!nsionK of Dolabella’s passing into Italy with 
his rascal crew. I cha.sed tin; enemy us far as Sida, 
which is (he utmost limit of my jirovince ; where 1 
learned that part of them were separated, and that 
the rest had steered in company together towards 
Syra and tlii^ island of Cyiirns. Having thus dis- 
pcrse<l this squadron, ami knowing that brave 
commander and excellent patriot, the illnstrious 
tlaius Cassius, had a considerable fleet in those 
seas, I returned to the duties of my employment: 
and it siiall be my endeavour, consc.rijit fathers, to 
give both you ami the repuhlie full jiroofs of my 
indefatigable zeal. I’o this end I shall exert my 
utmost assiduity in collecting the public revenues, 
which I shall transmit to you, together witli all 
my accounts, as expeditiously as )>ossiblc. If I 
should have timi-, likewise, to make a progre.ss 
through (he province, in order to inquire into the 
conduct of those with whom 1 intrusted the care 
of tile finances, I shall not fail to send a list of such 
who shall appear to have been faithful to their 
trust, as well as of those who, by voluntarily be¬ 
traying it, have rendered themselves partners in 
the guilt of Dolabellu. Let* me add, that if you 
shall tliink proper to chastise these last according 
to their demerits, the execution of your justice will 
greatly strengthen my authority, and enable me, 
with more facility, to raise and preserve the 
remainder of the jiuhlie taxes. In the meanwhile, 
the better to secur<5 the public revenue, and to pro¬ 
tect lids province from future insults, I liave 
formed (what, indeed, was extremely wanting) a 
body of troops composed entirely of volunteers. 

Since 1 wrote the above, about thirty Asiatic 
soldiers, who deserted from Dolahella in Syria, are 
arrivetl in I’aotjdiylia. They relate that Dulubetia 


appeared before the walla of Antioehia, in Syria, 
and finding that tite inhabitants had shot the city 
ga'tes against him, he made several attempts to 
enter by force, but was always repulsed with great 
disadvantage. At length, having lost about a 
hundred men, he retired in the night, and fled to¬ 
wards Laodicea, leaving all his sick and wounded 
behind him. They add, that the same night 
almost the vfhole of his Asiatic troops deserted j 
eight hundred of which returned to Antioehia, and 
surrendered themselves to the officers of the gar¬ 
rison, which Cassius had left in that town; the 
rest (of which number these soldier* are) came 
down into Cilicia by Monnt^manus: in fine, that 
Cassius, with his whole army, was reported to 
have beam hut four days’ march from Laodicea when 
Dolal)eUa retired towards that city. I am per¬ 
suaded, therefore, that this most infamous villain 
will meet with the punishment he deserves much 
sooner than we expected. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

Lepidm, Imperatnr and sovereiffti Pontiff"”, to 
the Senate and People of liome^. 

Hkaven and earth will bear me witness, con¬ 
script fathers, that Uiere is nothing I have at all 
A u 710. more sincerely desired than the 

jireservation of our common liberties : 
and I should soon liave convinced you of this truth, 
if Fortune had not forced me to renounce those 
measures I purposed to pursue. My whole army, 
indeed, expressed their usual tenderness towards 
their fellow-countrymen, by a mutinous opposition 
to my designs ; and, to own the truth, they abso¬ 
lutely compelled me not to refuse my protection to 
such a multitude of Roman citizens. I conjure 
you then, eoi^cript fathers, to judge of this affair, 
not by the suggestions of private resentment, hut 
by tile interest of the commonwealth : nor let it he 
imputed as a crime to me and my army, that, 
amidst our civil dissentions, we yielded to the 
dictates of compassion and humanity. Be assured, 
that by acting with an equal regard to the safety 
and honour of all parties, you will best consult 
both your own and your country’s advantage. 
Farewell. 

l-'rom niy camp, at Pons ArKcnteUB, May the 3(lth. 

'I'tic function of tlio Itonian pontiffs was to give judg¬ 
ment in all caiiBos relating to religion, and to regulate the 
festivals, sacrifices, ami all other sacred institutions The 
sovi;reiKii iiontiff, or siiiicrintondant of these jnmtiflcft, was 
one of the most honoiiraMe otficcs in the commonwealth. 

X This letter was writlln by hepidns to the senate, to 
order to excuse the junction of his forces with those of 
Antony, wlileh was effected the day before its date. But 
thougli he represiiits himself.as merely passive to that 
tinnsasdion, and to liave been forceil into it by a general 
revolt of his troops; yet it most evidently apiioars to hove 
been in cousofinence of a soerot trcaity which luid been in 
agitation during somo months before, between him and 
Antony. 
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BOOK XV. 


LETTER I. 
To Plancus. 


Thoiigh I am too well assured of the disposition 
of your heart, to require any formal declarations of 
your gratitude, yet I cannot but confess 
^ ■ that I received your acknowledgments 
with great pleasure, as they afforded me the most 
evident proof of the affection you bear me. 1 was 
always, indeed, perfectly sensible of your friend¬ 
ship ; but it never appeared to me in a stronger or 
more advantageous light. 

Your letter to the senate was extremely well 
received, not only from the important acemunt it 
brought us of your wise and heroic measures, but 
as it was greatly admired likewise for the strength 
and elegance of its •)mpusitinu. Let it be your 
earnest labour, my dear Plancus, to extinguish the 
remains of this war, which if you sboulcl happily 
effect, you will acquire the most consummate credit 
and reputation. J wish all possible prosperity to 
the republic ; yet, believe me, spent as J am with 
my utmost efforts to preserve it from destruction, 

I am scarce more solicitous for the liberties of my 
country, than for the glory of my friend. I hope 
that the immortal gods have placed within your 
power a most favourable opportunity of increasing 
your fame ; and let me entreat you to embrace it, 
my dear Plancus, in the full persuasion that who¬ 
ever shall destroy Antony, will have the honour of 
terminating this most execrable and alarming war. 
Farewell. 


LETTER II. 

Asinins Pollio r to Cicero. 

It is owing to Lepidus, who detained my cou¬ 
riers above a week, that I did not receive earlier 
A o "lO sst'etal actions near Mntina; 

‘ ‘ ’ though, indeed, 1 should be glad to have 

been the last that was informed of this unhappy 
news, if it were utterly out of my power to be of 
any assistance in redressing its consequences. J 
wish the senate had ordered me into Italy, when 
they sent for Planc.us and Lepidus ; for if I had 
been present, the republic would not have received 
this cruel wound. And though some, perhaps, 
may rejoice in this event, fr^m the great number of 
principal officers and veteran soldiers of the Ctesar- 
ian party who have perished, yet they will undoubt¬ 
edly find reason to lament it, when they shall be 
sensible of the terriblff desolation it has brought 
upon their country. For if what is related, con¬ 
cerning the number of the slain, be in any degree 
true, the flower and strength of our armies are 
entirely‘cut off. 

I was well aware of the great advantage it would 
have proved to the republic, if I could have joined 
Lepidus ; as 1 should have been able, especially 
with the assistance of Plancus, to have dissipated 
those doubts which occasibned his delay in declar¬ 
ing for the senate. But the letters which I 

T See remf. and 1, p. .V!5-(i6. 


received from him being written (as you will per¬ 
ceive by the copies I herewith transmit) in the 
same spirit with those speeches which, it is said, 
he made to his army at Narbo I found it neces¬ 
sary to act with some sort of artifice towards him, 
if J hoped to obtain leave to march my troops 
through his province. I was apprehensive,’ like¬ 
wise, if an engagement should happen before I 
eould execute my designs, that the known friend¬ 
ship 1 had with Antony (though not superior, 
indeed, to that which Plancus entertained for him) 
would give my enemies an occasion of misrepresent¬ 
ing my intentions. For these reasons 1 despatched 
two couriers from Gades “, in the month of April, 
by two dift’erent slaps, with letters, not only to you, 
and to Octavius, but to the consuls also, requesting 
to be informed in what manner my services might 
most avail the republic. But, if 1 am right in my 
calculation, these ships did not sail till the very 
day on which tlm battle was fought between Pansa 
and Antony: as that was the soonest, 1 think, since 
the winter, that these sens were navigable. To ! 
these reasons for not marching, 1 must add, that 
I bad so little apprehension of Ibis civil war, that 
I settled the winter-quarters of my troops in the 
I very remotest parts of Lusitania'’. Both armies, 
it sliould seem, were as eager to come to an action, I 
as if their greatest fears on each side were, lest | 
some less destructive expedient might be found of 
composing our disturbances. However, if circum¬ 
stances required so much precipitation, 1 must do 
Hirtius the justice to acknowledge, that he con¬ 
ducted him.self with all the skill and courage of a 
consummate general. 

I am informed, by my letters from that part of 
Gaul which is under the command of Lepidus, that 
Pansa’s whole army is cut to pieces, and that he | 
himself is since dead of his wounds. They add. 
that the martial legion is entirely destroyed, and 
that Lucius Fabatus, Caius Peducseiis. and Deci- 
mus Carfulenus, are among the number of the 
slain. My intelligence farther assures me, that, 
in the subsequent attack by Hirtius, both he and 
Antony lost all their legions; that the fourth 
legion, after having taken Antony's camp, was j 
engaged and defeated by the fifth, with terrible ! 
slaughter; that Hirtius, together with Pontius 
Aquila, and, as it is reported, Octavius likewise, 
were killed in the action. If this should prove 
true, (which the gods forbid,) I shall be very greatly 
concerned. My advices farther import, that An¬ 
tony has, with great disgrace, abandoned the siege 
of Mntina; however, that he has *•*<■ complete 
regiments of horse still remaining, together with 
one which belongs to Publius Bagiennns, as also 
a considerable number of disarmed soldiers ; that 
Ventidius has joined him with the seventh, the 
eighth, and the ninth legions ; and that Antony is 
determined, if there should be no hopes of gaining 
Lepidus, to have recourse to the last expedient, 
and arm not only the provincials, but even the 

* Narbonno, in Provenoo. 

• Cadiz. >> Portugal. 

s The number is omitted in the MSS. 
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glavefr; in fine, that Lncius Antonias, after having 
plundered the city of Parma, has posted himself 
upon the Alps. If these several particulars are 
true, there is no time to be lost; and every man 
who wishes that the republic, or even the name of 
the Roman people, may subsist, should imme¬ 
diately, without waiting for the express orders of 
the senate, contribute his utmost assistance to 
extinguish these dreadful fiames. I hear that 
Decimus Bratus is at the head of only seventeen 
cohorts, together with two incomplete legions of 
new-raised troops, which had been levied by An¬ 
tony. 1 doubt not, however, that the remains of 
the forces commanded by Hirtius will join him. I 
hope so at least; as there is little, 1 think, to he 
expected from any new recruits that may be raised ; 
especially since nothing can be more dangerous 
than to give Antony time to recover strength. 

My next letters from Italy will determine the 
plan of my operations ; and, as the corn is now cut 
down, and partly carried in, 1 shall be more at 
liberty to execute them without obstruction from 
the season of the year. In the mean time, let me 
assure you, that 1 w'ill neither desert, nor survive'*, 
the republic. It is a misfortune, however, that ray 
distance from the scene of action is so great, and 
the roads so infested, tliat it is often six weeks, and 
sometimes more, ere 1 can he informed of any 
event that has happened. Farewell. 


LETTER HI. 

Decimus Jlrutus to Cicero. 

It affords me some consolation, in the midst of 
my great concern"^, that the world is at length 
convinced that my fears were not without 
■ ' ' ■ just foundatiou *. I have sent, by this 
express, a full account of the whole affair to the 
senate. And now let them deliberate, if they 
please, whether they shall call home their troops 
from Africa and Sardinia, whether they shall send 
for Marcus Brutus, and whether they shall order 
the payment of my forces. But of this you may 
be well assured, that unless they act, with regard 
to these several articles, in the manner I have 
pointed out in my letter, we shall all of us be 
exposed to the utmost danger. 

I entreat you to be extremely cautious whom the 
senate shall employ to conduct the troops that are 
to reinforce me; as it is a trust which requires 
great fidelity and expedition. Farewell. 

From my camji, .1 line .'id. 

<* NotwithstiuKling: Folliti’s pious rctsoluiions of expiring 
witli the rcimblic, lie was contented to live on li>ng after 
its total dcstriictioii, and died in a good old age in the 
court and favour of Augustus. It was not many months, 
indeed, from the date of this letter, that he united with tlie 
enemies of his country, hy jninitig his troops with thos<! of 
Autony and Lopidus.—Aiict. Dial, de Daus. Corrupt. 
Khiquent. 

V Occasioned by the treachery of licpidns. in having 
deserted the cause of the repiihlio and joined himself to 
Antony. This ietter npj>cars to liave hcsfii written a few 
days after that event, being datt'd the .'Id of June; and the 
junction between the two armies of hepidus and Antony 
having been effetded on the 2!lth of May. 

f See tlie llth letter of the preceding book, to which 
this seems to allude. 


j LETTER IV. 

! To Decimus Brutus *. 

May every god confound that mo.st infamous of 
all human beings, the execrable Segulius ! For 
_ do you imagine, my friend, that he has 
A. e. , 0 . none but Cmsar, 

or to you ? Be assured he has related it to every 
mortal that would give him the hearing. 1 am 
much obliged to you, however, for informing me of 
this contemptible report ( as it is a very strong 
instance, my dear Brutus, of the share you allow 
me in your friendship. 

As to what he mentioned*conceniing the com¬ 
plaints of the veterans, tlint you and Caesar are left 
out of the enmmissioii for dividing the lands, I sin¬ 
cerely wish I had, likewise, been excluded from so 
troublesome an office. But it is by no means to 
be imputed to me, that you were not both nomi¬ 
nated ; on tlie contrary, 1 moved that all our gene¬ 
rals should be ineludcd. But the clamours of 
tho.se who always endeavoured to obstruct your 
honours, carried it against me j and you were both 
excepted, in opposition to my warmest efforts. 
Ciiliecded then hy inc, let Segulius propagate his 
impotent calumnies ! For all that the man means 
is nothing more than to repair his broken fortunes. 
■Not tliat he can be charged with having dissipated ' 
ids patrimony ; for patrimony he never had. He 
lias only squandered in luxury what he acquired by I 
I infamy. ' 

You may be perfectly at ease, my dear and ex¬ 
cellent Brutus, with regard to those fears which 
you so generously entertain upon my account, at 
the same time that you feel none, you tell me, upon 
your own Be assured I shall expose myself to no 
dangers which prudence can’ prevent; and, as to 
those against which no precaution can avail, 1 am 
little solicitous. High, indeed, would my presump¬ 
tion be, were 1 to desire to be privileged beyond 
the common lot of human nature. 

The advice you give me not to suffer my fears to 
lead me into greater dangers than those they would 
avoid, supplies me at once with a proof both of 
your judgment and your friendsliip; but the caution 
is altogether unnecessary. The truth of it is, dis¬ 
tinguished ns you are by a fortitude of mind which 
renders you incapiihlc of fear upon any occasion, 
yet there is no man who approaches nearer to you 
in that quality than myself. Nevertheless, I shall 
always be upon my guard, though I shall never be 
afr-tid. Indeed, if I should have any reason, will 
it not be wholly owing, my dear Brutus, to your¬ 
self ? For were 1 oS a disposition apt to take 
alarm, yet I should be perfectly composed, in the 
confidence of that protection 1 shall receive from 
your approaching consula^; especially as the 
world is no less sensible than I am of the singular 
share I enjoy of your affection. 

I agree entirely with your opinion concerning 
the four legions, as also that both you ami Ctesar 
should have the distribution of those estates you 
mention. This is an office on which some of my 
colleagues had cast a very wistful eye ; however, I 
have disappointed their longing, by reserving it 

s Tills letter is an answer to the S3d of the foregoing 
book, and w.is written before any of the loiters which give 
an account of Antony's being received by bepidus bad oomo 
to Cicero's hands. 
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wholly for you and Caesar. In the mean time, if 
any occurrence should arise that requires particu¬ 
lar secrecy, 1 shall observe your directionB,^ and 
communicate it to you by oqe of my own domestics. 
Farewell. 

Jane the 4th. 


LETTER V. 

J^laneus to Cicero. 

I 8HAI.I. never regret to undergo Ulie greatest 
dangers in thcicause of my country, provided, my 
A 1’ 71U Cicero, that whatever happens to 

myself, I may not ^tly be accused of 
temerity. But I should not scruple to confess 
|| that I had been guilty of an imprudence, if 1 had 
, ever acted in reliance upon the sincerity of Lepidus. 

Too easy a disposition to give credit to fair pre- 
I fences, cannot so properly be called a fault as an 
error : but an error into which the noblest minds 
' are generally most liable to fall. It was not, liow- 
ever, from a mistake of this nature tliut T had 
latidy welUnigli been deceived ; for the character 
i of Lepidus 1 perfectly well knew. ' It was entirely 
owing to a certain sensibility of what my detrac-.tors 
, might say : a quality, I will freely acknowledge, 
j particularly prejudicial in the aifair of war. 1 was 
apprehensive, if I remained in my camp, that 
those who are inclined to misconstrulfniy actions, 
might represent me as the ocirasion of the war 
being protracted, by obstinately indulging my 
resentiiieiit against Lepidus: and, therefore, 1 ad¬ 
vanced almost within sight of him and Antony. 

I encamped, indeed, at no greater distance from 
them than forty miles, that I might be able, as 
circumstances should require, either spei dily to 
Join the army of Lepidus, or safely to retreafcyw.jth 
my own. In marking out my camp, I chose a 
spot of ground tliat gave me the advantage of 
having a large river in iny front, which would 
take up some time in passing, and tHht lay con¬ 
tiguous, likewise, to the country of the VoiMuitii'': 
who, I was sure, would favour my retreat. MMicn 
Lepidus found himself disajqiointeil of what he so 
much wished, aud tluit there was no hopes of my 
approaching ■ nearer, he immediately threw oif the 
mask ; and on the ’iDth of May he joined Antony. 
The combined armies moved the same day in 
order to invest my camp; and they bad actually 
advanced within twenty miles before 1 received 
advice of their junction. However, 1 struck ray 
tents witli so much e.vpedition, that, by the favour 
of the gods, 1 had the happiness to escape them. 
My retreat was rondueteu with so much good 
order, that no jinrt of my baggage, nor even a 
single man, was either left behind or intgreepted 
by these incensed viflains. On tlu: 4th of this 
mouth I repassed the Isaru with my whole army : 
after which 1 broke down the bridge I had thrown 
across that river. I took tills precautiou, tliat my 
truo[>8 *lnight liave time to refresh themselves, us 
well as to give my colleague' an opportunity of 
coming up to me : which I imagine lie. will bt- 
able to effect iii three days from tlie date of this 
letter. 

I must always acknowledge the zeal and fidelity 

•> A peopli' Ilf NurboiienMiui (Iiiiil. 1 

■ lluolmub llrutus. { 


which Laterensis has showh to the republic, ia his 
negotiations between IjCpidus and myself; but it 
is certwn that his great partiality towards Lepidus 
prevented him from discemlog the dangers into 
which 1 have been. led. However, as soon as he 
discovered how grossly he had been imposed upon, 
he attempted to turn that sword against his own 
breast, which with much more j^tice had been 
plunged in the heart of Lepidus. But he was pre¬ 
vented from completing his purpose : and it is 
said (though I by no means mention it as a cer¬ 
tainty) that the wound he has given himself is not 
mortal!. 

My escape from these traitors has proved an 
extreme mortification to them: as they marched 
to attack me with the same unrelenting fury which 
instigates them against their country. Some late 
circumstances particularly contributed to inflame 
their resentment. I hail frequently and warmly 
urged Lepidus to extinguish this civil war : I had 
disapproi^d of the confesenecs that were liolden 
with the enemy : I had refused to see the lieute¬ 
nants whom Antony .deputed to me under the 
passports of Lepidus : and had intercepted Catius 
Vestiiius, whom the former had sent express to the 
latter. Hut it is with pleasure I reflect, that the 
more earnestly they wished to get me' into their 
hands, tlie more they suffer in the disappointment. 

Continue, my dear Cicero, to employ the same 
vigorous efforts you have hitherto exerted, that we 
who are in arms, for the defence of the republic, 

! may have suitable honours paid to our services. 

^ In the mean time, I wish that Csesar would join 
us with those brave troops he commands; or, if 
his affairs will not permit him, that, at lea.st, they 
might be sent under the comluct of some other 
general : for most certainly his own personal 
inlerest is at stake.''. The, whole force of the dis¬ 
affected party is united against our country : and 
I shall we not put forth our utmost strength in its 
I defence .’ As for wh^t concerns myself, I will 
I venture to as.sure yon, that if you at Rome are not 
j wanting on your parts, I will abundantly perform 
everything that can be expected on mine. 

The obligations I am continually receiving from 
your hands, endear you to me every day more 
and more; at the same time that they animate me 
to act in such a manner as not to forfeit, in any 
degree, your esteem and affection. 

1 will only add my wishes, that I were able in 
person to give you such jiroofs of my gratitude as 
might afford you greater reason to rejoice in the 
good offices you have conferred upon me. Farewell. 

Ciilani. on tlio frontiers of the AUohroges', 

,lune tlio Otli. 

i Jt proved otlierwise, aud the senate, in linuotir of his 
piitriolism, not only doerevd liim a public fiinoral, but 
orilereil ii statue to be erected to bis inoraory.--l>io, ji. 324. 

k (ictaviiis was at this time seeretly currying ou a treaty 
witli l.epiilus and Antony, wliich shortly lifter ended in 
an ulluiiiee, which every reiuloi' is aequainted with, under 
the name of tlie TritonviraU'. 

1 A people of the Nnrbouension Oaul, hi which Cularo, 
now called (treimtile, was situated. 
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LETTER VI. 

To Deeimus Brutus. 

To tell you the troth'", I was onoe inclined to 
be somewhat angry at the shortness of your letters: 
A. o. JiO. ^ reconciled to your 

concise manner, that I condemn my own 
as downright loquacity, and shall niake your epis¬ 
tles the models of mine. How short, yet how 
expressive are you when yon tell me, that “ all 
things go well with you, and that you shall endea¬ 
vour to render them still better; that Lepidns 
seems favourably disposed; aiid that we have 
I everything to expect from our three armies"!” 

I Were I ever so full of fears, these significant sen¬ 
tences would banish them all. But 1 exert the 
spirit you recommend; and, indeed, if, at the 
time when jrou were closely blocked up in Mulina, 
my hopes, nevertheless, were fixed entirely upon 
you, how much higher, think you, must they be 
raised now, « 

I should be glad, my dear Brutus, to resign to 
you my post of obneritglimt, if I might do so 
i without incurring the censure of deserting it. As 
I to what you mentioned of continuing in Italy till 
j yon should hear from me, 1 do not disai>pr()ve of 
1 it, if the motions of the enemy should not eall you 
I elsewhere; as there are many points upon tjie 
carpet at Rome, which may render it prudent for 
yon not to remove to a farther distance. But, at 
all events, if your presence here may prove a mean 
of terminating the war, it is undoubtedly the first 
and principal scheme you should have in view. 

The senate has decreed the first money that 
could be raised for the payment of your troops. 
Servius is extremely your friend; and you may 
always depend upon me. Farewell. 

.Tunc the Htli. 


I LETTER VH. 

Asinius Pollio to Cicero. 

I BAcntTS", my qurestor, has withdrawn from 
I Gades with very considerable effects in his hands, 
I which he had received of the public taxesr, 

■ ■' ■ consisting of a large quantity of uiicoincAl 
' gold, a much larger of silver", together w'ith a great 
< sum of ready money ; and what adds to his iniquity 
I is, that he has not discharged even the pay of the 
|i troops'. In his flight he was detained three days, 
jl by contrary winds, at Calpe",—from whence, how- 
|| ever, he sailed on the 1st of this month, and has 

”• When C'icero wrote this letter, wlrich is an atiswcr to 
l! tho 24th of the precoding l)ook, [see p. .'>80.] lie hud not yet 
I * receivefl tho news of Antony’s junction with l.opidii& 

I' » Those of llccimiis llriitiis, I'laneus. and Octavius. 

" lie was nephew to Lucius Cornelius lluibus. the great 
I friend and favourite of CaiBivr, and of wliom frequent nien- 
‘ lion has been made in the preceding letttTS. 

•' The ipiaistor was receiver-general of the provincial 
' taxes. 

4 The province of Spain abounded In valuable mines of 
every sort, particularly in those of silver and gold, the 
proprietors of which paid a certain proportion, to the 
, government, of the pure ore which these mines produced. 
—Strab. iii. : Burman. de Vectigal. Pop, Bom, IJisscrt. 

p. 107 . 

r The payment of the farces was a part of the bnsine.ss 
I belonging to the provincial quKstors. 
il ■ Gibraltar. 

|l 


transported himself, together with his treasure, i 
into the dominions of Bogud, king of Mauritania', t 
But whether the present prevailing reports" will i 
bring him back. to Uades or carry him to Rome I j 
know nut; for I hear that his resolutions vary with ' 
every different express that arrives. But, besides j 
the robberies and the extortions he has committed I 
in this province, and the cruelties he'has exercised j 
towards our allies, he affected, in several instances, ' 
to imitate (as he himself nsed to boast) the actions | 
of eVsar. Accordingly, on the last day of the | 
games which he exhibited at Gades, he presented ' 
llercnnius Ciallus, a comedian, with the golden | 
ring, and conducted him to one ef the fourteen | 
benches of the theatre which he had apjiropriated | 
to those of the hepestrian order. He likewise I 
continued himself m the supreme magistracy of ' 
Gades by his own single authority, and at two 
immediately successive assemblies of the peojile he 
nominated for the two ne.xt following years such 
of his creatures whom he thought proper to succeed 
him ill the government of that city. He also re¬ 
called from exile, not indeed those unfortunate men 
who were banished on account of the present com¬ 
motions, but those infamous rebels who were con¬ 
cerned in the sedition wliich was raised in Gades 
during the proconsulate of Sextus Varrus*, and in 
which all the members of their conncil were either 
assassinated or expelled. Thus far he had Ciesar 
for his model; but, in the instances I am going to 
mention, hiS exceeded even CiKsar himself. He 
caused a play to be acted at the public games upon 
the subject of bis embassy to Lucius Lentulus"', 
the proconsul ; and the good man was so affected 
with the remembrance of those transactions which 
the scenes of this drama recalled to his mind, that 
he melted into tears. At the gladiatorial games, he 
gave a specimen of his cruelty with regard to one 
Fadhis, who had served in I’ompey’s army. This 
man had twice, it seems, voluntarily entered tho 
lists in combats of this kind ; hut upon tlie present 
occasion he refused to figlit, though perenijitorily 
required Hy Balbus, and accordingiy threw himself 
upon the protection of the populace. But the 

I One of the innst coTiKiiicrabic kingdOTiis in ancient 
Afriea, comiirelicixiing tliosc of I'cs anil Monaico, together 
with jiiirt of Algiers anil JlilleUiiIgerid. Bogui], tho princo 
of tills country, had, in the late civil wars, favoured and 
assisted Ca-sar. by wlioiu lie litid been greatly distin¬ 
guished, as lie afterwards supported Antony in the war 
between him andOetaviiis. It is prolMtble, therefore, that 
Balbus withdrew with these treasures, not in order to 
eoiivert them to bis private use, but to employ them in 
till) cause of Antony.—^llirt. Do Bell. Alox. 69; Do Bell. 
Afric. 2.'>. 

" Concerning tlic junction of Lepidns with Antony. 

V It docs net iipiiciu- who this person was, nor at what 
time he presided as governor of Hpnln. 

» lie WHS consul in the year 7'>4, when tho civil war 
broke out, in which he tool% part with Pompey. Ho 
accompanied that general in his retreat to Brundisium, 
and from thence passed over with him into Greece. But 
before Lentnius left Italy Balbus was employed by Ctesor 
(as Alanutius observes) to prevail with him to return to 
Home. Balbus afterwards (as ap{H»rs by a passage which 
the same commentator cites from Paterculus) executed a 
much more difficult commission of this kind, at tlie siege 
of Dyrraehium, where he undertook to carry some fartlier 
overtures from Caesar to Lentulus, who was in that garri¬ 
son, and which bo executed with equal address And intre¬ 
pidity. It was this adventure, it is probable, that formed 
the subject of the play which PoUio here mentions.—Ad 
Att viii. 11; Veil. Pat. II. 51. 
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mob having pelted Balbus with stones when he 
attempted to recover him out of their bands, he 
let loose upon them a partjr of his Gallic horse. 
Balbus having by these means got the unfortunate 
Fadius into bis possession, ordered him to be fixed 
in a pit which was dug for that purpose in the 
place where the games were exhibited, and caused 
him in this manner to be burned alive. Tins was 
performed soon after Balbus had dinedwho was 
present during the whole execution, walking about 
bare-footed, with his hands behind him and bis 
tunic loose, in the most unconcerned and indecent 
manner ; and while the unhappy sufl'erer cried out 
that he was a Roman citizen, “ Why do you not 
run now (said the insulting and relentless Balbus) 
to implore the protection of the people.’” But 
this was not the single cruelty he exercised. He 
exposed, likewise, several Roman citizens to wild 
beasts; particularly a certain noted auctioneer in 
the city of Hispalisr,—and this for no other reason 
but because thi? poor man was excessively deformed. 
Such is the monster with whom 1 had the misfor¬ 
tune to be connected ! But more of him when 
wc meet. In the mean time (to turn to a point of 
much greater itiiportance) 1 should be glad the 
senate would determine in what manner they would 
have me act. I am at the head of three brave 
legions, one of which Antony took great pains to 
draw over to his interest at the commencenumt of 
the war. For this purpose he caused it to he sig¬ 
nified to them, that the very first day they should 
enter into his camp every soldier should receive 
hve hundred denarii', besides which, he also as¬ 
sured them that if he obtained the victory they 
should receive an equal share of the s)ioils with his 
own troops ; a reward which all the world knows 
would hove been without end or measure. These 
promises made a deep impression upon them ; and 
it was with great difficulty 1 kept them from desert¬ 
ing. 1 should not, indeed, have been able to have 
effected this if 1 had not cantoned them in distant 
quarters.—as some of the cohorts, notwithstanding 
they were thus separated, had the insolence to 
mutiny. Antony endeavoured, likewise, to gain 
the rest of the legions by immense offers. Kor 
was Lepidus less importunate with me to send him 
the thirtieth legion, which he solicited both by his 
own letters and by those which he caused Antony 
to write. I'he senate will do me the justice, there¬ 
fore, to believe, as no advantages could temjit me 
to sell my troops, nor any dangers which I had 
reason to apprehend if Antony and Le]iidus should 
prove conquerors, could jirevail with me to diminish 

* Tlieit' Hvums to have been some peculiar indi-eoruin in 
this eirciiiiistiuKie. tluiiisli it is not very easy to determine 
wherein it pri-elsely consisted. It may he Hint public 
oxecuUoiis, at this time of the day. were thought indecent; 
it is eertuin, at least, that (t was deemed improiwr to liold 
courts of judicature ior tlie trial cf criminal mijttcrs in an 
nfteniooii. For Flutareli takes uottec tlittt the younger 
Cato was aocused of this pi’actieo during itis pm'torBliip. 
and thinks It iieigissury, for the credit of tiiut illustrious 
Roman, to deny tiie truth of tlic eliargo j or, perhaps, 
Pollio might point out tliis eiretunstnnee as u mark of 
uncommon cruelty of dispiisition in Halhiis, w'ho could 
rise from table witii a Uuuper of mind so different from 
tiiat wlilch pleasures of this sort are naturally apt to 
inspire, and turn from u cliucrful meal to u scene of tlie 
utmost horror and harlmrltyPlut. in Vlt. Cuton. Utieen. 
y The city of .Srei/ie, in ispuiu. *' 
s About 141. sterling. 


their number, that 1 was thug tenacious of my 
army for no other purpose but to employ it in the 
service of the republic “. And let the readiness 
with which 1 have obeyed all the orders I received 
from the senate be a proof tliat I would have com¬ 
plied in the same manner with every other they 
should have thought proper to have sent me. I 
have preserved the tranquillity of this province, I 
have maintained my authority over the army, and 
have never once moved beyond the limits of niy 
own jurisdiction. 1 must add, likewise, that 1 have 
never employed any soldier, either of my own 
troops or those of my auxiliaries, in carrying any 
despatches whatsoever j and 1 have constantly 
punished such of my cavalry whom I have found 
at any time, attempting to desert. 1 shall think 
these cares sufficiently rewarded in seeing the 
peace and security of the republic restored. But if 
the majority of the senate, and the commonwealth 
indeed in general, had known me for what 1 am, 
1 should have been able to have rendered them 
much more important services. 

1 have seirt you a copy of the letter which I 
wrote to Balbus just before be left this province ; 
and if you have any euriosil.y to read liis play, 
which ] mentioned above, it is in the hands of my 
friend Oallus Cornelias, to whom you may apply 
for it. Farewell. 

Coriluba, Jmie tlie Utii. 


LETTER Vlll. 

To Planetis. ' 

Ai.l. our bojies are etitirely fixed (and fixed, too, 
witli the approbation of the gods tlicmselves) upon 
^ II _j„ you and your eolleague’’. The jierfeet 
unanimity, therefore, that apjiears, by 
your several letters to the senate, to guh.sist between 
you, aflbrds great satisfaction, not only to tliat 
assemlily in particular, but to the whole city in 
general. 

As to vfhat you wrote to me concerning the 
commission for dividing the lands, if that aflhir 
bad lieen brought before the senate I should have 
been the first to have proposed the most honourable 
decree in your favour. But tlie slowness of their 
deliberations in the business which was then under 
their consideration, together with other obstnie- 
tiuns which attended tluiir debates,having prevented 
them from coming to any resolution, both your 
brother and myself were of opinion that it was 
most advisable to proceed upon the former decree; 
and 1 take it fur granted that be has acquainted 
you to whom it is owing that it was not drawn up 
in the manner we proposed. But if, in this in¬ 
stance or in any other, your inclinations should 
not be entirely gratified, be well persuaded, how¬ 
ever, that you are in such high esteem with all the 
friends of the republic that there is no sort of 
honours they are not disposed to confer upon you. 

I wait with great impatience for an express from 
you, as I expect it will bring us the news I most 
wish. Farewell. 

* See rtm. 4, p. fitil, ^ 

i> liceiinus Rrutua 
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LETTER IX. 

To Cornificius’’. 

la it really so, ray friend; and have I never 
written to you but when I had ot^casion to recom- 
^ raend the cause of some litigious suitor ? 

I confess I have frequently troubled you 
with letters of this kind ; hut mn.st you not thank 
I your own obliging partiality towards rae, if the 
; w'orld is persuaded that no recommendation has .so 
: niiicli weight with you as mine .’ Tell me, however, 
when did I omit writing, if your family gave me 
notice of an opportunity .’ In fact, nothing affords 
me greater satisfaction, now that I cannot conver.se 
with you in person, than this intercourse of letters. 
I only lament that my public occupations prevent 
me from corresponding with you as frequently ns 1 
wish. If 1 had more leisure, indeed, 1 should not 
only provoke you to enter with me into a com¬ 
merce of this epistolary kind, hut I should chal¬ 
lenge you with whole' volumes 'of my works ; a 
challenge which 1 ought to have received from 
you, as your engagetnents, I ima^ne, an- not 
altogether so numerous as mine. But if I am 
mistaken in this supposition, how shall 1 acquit 
you of being a little unrea.sonahlc, in cx|)ectiiig 
frequent letters on my part, when you have so 
seldom leisure to send me any on yoursIf I 
have hitherto been engaged in the most important 
I occupations, as holding myself hound to e.vert all 
my cares in the defence of the republic, I may still 
I more strongly urge that plea at j)resent. For as a 
i rela)i.se is always more dangerous than a first 
1 attack, so the rekindling of this war, after it w-as 
I almost totally extinguished, demands a double 
j portion of my labour and vigilance. But, not to 
^ enter further into this subjerd, believe me, my dear 
Cornificius, I should think myself most inexcusably 
I indrdent, not to say ill-mannered, were I capable 
of suffering you to gain the superiority over me in 
! any instance of friendship. That 1 enjoy yours, is 
! a point of which 1 never once had the least doubt: 

' but the conversation 1 have lately had with (ditTi|)- 
. pus, has rendered it still more evident. As agree¬ 
able as he always was to my taste, 1 could not but 
look U|Km him, in his last visit, with more than 
j ordinary pleasure, as he not only acquainted me 
with the sentiinents of your heart, in the message 
he delivered to me, but, as he represented, at the 
same time, a lively image bf your very air and 
countenance. You had no reason then to be ap- 
i prehensive that I should be displeased at your 
having sent me the same common letter which you 
. addressed to all your friends in general. If 1 de- 
I sired a more particular memorial, it gran merely 
I from the affection of my heart, and by no means as 
I a point upon which I insisted. 

1 The loss of both t.ur consuls'’, together with the 
incredible scarcity of money in the treasury, puts 
it out of my power to ease you of your great and 
cootinual expense in your military prei)aration8. 
We are trying all expedients in order to raise sup- 
plies for discharging those donatives we promised 
to the troops that behaved well: and I imagine 
H^at we shall at last be obliged to have recourse to 
a tax". 


c Pee rem. p. .'i.'jy. 

S llirtins and Pansa. 

t •* This was a snrt of capitation tax, proportioned to 


I am persuaded there is no truth in the report 
concerning Attius Dionysius; as Stratorius has 
not mentioned a word to me upon that subject. 
With regard to Publius Liicceius : be well per¬ 
suaded that his intere.st is no less my concern than 
it is yours : for, indeed, he is extremely my friend. 
1 could not, however, jirevail with the managers 
of the auctioii to adjourn the sale; their engage¬ 
ments and their oath oblige them, they assure me, 
to the contrary. I would by all means, therefore, 
advise him to hasten into Italy: and if the sum¬ 
mons I sent him some time since bad any weight, 
be will be at Rome when you read this letter. As 
to the affairs you mention, and particularly the 
mom-y, 1 find you were no*l apprised of Pansa’s 
death when you wrote your letter, by the hopes 
you ex|>re8s that, through my interest, he would 
ei)m|)ly with your request. And most undoubtedly 
be would, bad be been living; for be held you in 
great esteem. But as be is dead, I do not see that 
anything i;an now be done in Ibis matter. 

1 approve, in general, of your measures with 
res[ieet to Vcnullius, Latinns, and llorutius: and 
])arlioularly, that you liiivc deprived them of their 
lictors. But I am not altogether so well pleased, 
tbiit, ill order to render tlii.s eirenmstanee the less 
uneasy to them, yon have taken away these altend- 
aiits likewise from yourown lieutenants. Those who 
deserve the highest honours ought not to have 
been thus levelled with ti set of men, who certainly 
merit the utmost disgraec: and if they will not 
depart from your province, in obedience to the 
decree of the senate, 1 think you should use com¬ 
pulsory methods for that jiurposel 

I have nothing farther to add in answer to your 
last letter (of which 1 received a diiplicutej hut 
that I hope you w-ill be persiiaileil, your credit and 
reputation are no less sacred to me than my own 
Farewell. 


LETTER X. 

To T>rcitHiis Urulus. 

Tiiotioh I always receive your letters with the 
highest satisfaction, yet 1 am much better pleased 
A It " 1(1 employed your colleague I'lancus 

' ‘ ' to make an excuse to me, than if you had 
internipted your very important occupations by 
writing yourself. lie has executed your commission 
very fully : and nothing cun render your character 
more truly amiable to me, tliuii the account he 
gives of your zeal and diligence. 

The junction of your forces with those of Plan- 
cus, and the harmony wit.R which you act together, 
as appears by your common letter to the senate, 
was extremely agreeable, both to that assembly, 
and to the people in genera^. What remains then, 

each man's substance, hut had wholly been disiistsi In 
lloine from the comiuest of Maei-donla by I'liuliis Ahnillus, 
which furnished money and rents siiflieient to ease tlie city 
ever after ef that burthen, till the necessity of ttie present 
times obligisl them to renew it."—Val. Max. iv. .t; Life of 
Cicero, p. StM. 

t Tliis letter eloses tlic correspondence between Cicero 
and Cornificius. Tlie latter,.not long afterwards, lo.st his 
life in bravely defending his province against the troops of 
fiextius, who claimed it in the name of Octavius, by virtue 
of the general division of tlie Roman dominions that hiul 
been agreed upon between the triumvirs.—Ajipian. I>o 
Hell. Civ. p. cm. 
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my dear Brutus, but to conjure you to persevere in 
the same unanimity, and to endeavour, T will not 
say to excel others, but (what is far worthier of 
your ambition) to rise above yourself ? I need add 
no more ; especially as 1 am writing to one whose 
epistolary conciseness'! purpose to imitate. 

I wait with impatience for your next despatches, 
as I imagine they will bring us such accounts as are 
agreeable to our wishes. Farewell. 

LETTER XI. 

To Furnius*. 

WiiBN your letter assured me that it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary either to slight Narbonensian 
A u 7ltt to attack the enemy with great 

disadvantage, I was glad to find that the 
former had been (;hosen ; as 1 much more dreaded 
the consequences of coming to an engagement upon 
unequal terms. What you mentioned likewise con¬ 
cerning the harmony between Plancus and Bratus, 
afforded roe great pleasure; for it is a circum¬ 
stance upon which 1 found my principal hopes of 
our success. 

Notwithstanding you modestly refer it to time 
to inform me to whom we owe that general zeal 
which appears in your province'; be assured it is a 
point of which I am already perfectly well apprised. 
1 could not, therefore, but read the latter part of 
your letter, which, in all other respects, was ex¬ 
tremely agreeable to me, with some concern. You 
there tell me, that if the election for sediles is fixed 
for the month of August, you will soon be at Rome; 
but if it is already over, you will be there much 
sooner : “ for wherefore,” you ask, “ should yoji 
weakly continue to hazard your life, without the 
pfospcct of any recompense?” O ! my friend, is 
it possible tliat you, who judge so well concerning 
the interests of others, should be thus a stranger to 
your own But, as I am sensible of the strong 
impulse of your heart towards true glory, I cannot 
believe that these are its genuine sentiments; at 
least, if they be, I must condemn my own judg¬ 
ment as well as yours, for being so greatly deceived 
in your character. Shall the ambition of antici¬ 
pating a slight and common honour, (for so I must 
coll the office you have in view, if obtained in the 
manner by which so many others have risen to it 
before you,) induce you to withdraw from a theatre 
where you aro acting with such universal and well- 
merited applause? Shall it be a question with 
you, whether to offer yourself as a candidate now, 
or at the next election for pnotors; and is it none, 
how you shall deserve every illustrious distinction 
which the commonwealth can bestow ? Are you a 
stranger to the exalted reputation you have ac¬ 
quired ? Or do you consider it as of no value, 
thus to rise in the esteem of your country ? If 
you are ignorant, indeed, of the high credit in 
which you stand with the public, it is an ignorance 
for which we, who are your friends, are undoubt¬ 
edly to be blamed. But if you already know it, 
tell me, my Fumius, can any pnetorship afford 
you a satisfaction superior to what you feel in dis- 
chai^ng^^dt^ you owe to your country, and in 

S Soo rent. 1, p, SM. 

S In which province wore the combined amiios of 
Antony and Lepidus. 

* Transalpine Oaul, In twhich province Furnius was 
lieutenant to Fiancus. 


reaping immortal glory ? an acquisition which, 
though few indped endeavour to deserve, yet 
every man most certainly wishes to enjoy. 
Calvisius, who is much your friend, and a man of 
great judgment also, frequently joins with me in 
complaining of you upon this article. However, 
since you are so desirous to attain this office, I 
shall endeavour that the election may be deferred 
till the month of January; as this adjournment 
will, upon many accounts I think, prove for tbe 
advantage likewise of the republic. Farewell: 
and may victory attend you 1 

LETTER XII. 

To Cnius Cassius. 

I iMAOiNE you are informed, by the public 
journals, which 1 know are duly transmitted to 
A II. 710 . y'*'*' infamous conduct of that most 

light and inconstant man, your relation 
Lepidush We are again, > therefore, involved in 
a war, which we flattered ourselves was entirely 
over; and all our hopes are now placed upon 
llecimus'' and Plancus; or, to speak more truly 
indeed, upon Brutus' and upon you. For it is 
from you two that we expect, not only a present 
assistance, in case any misfortune (which the gods 
avert !) should attend our arms, but a firm and 
lasting re-establishment of our liberties. 

Tile reports in regard to IJolabella'", are, in all 
respects, agreeable to our wislies, excepting only 
that they want confirmation. In the mean time, 
l)e assured, that the opinion and expectations of 
the world concerning you, are such as evidently 
show that they l(M)k upon you as a truly great 
man. Let this animate you to the noblest achieve¬ 
ments, in the full persuasion that there is nothing 
so considerable whicii your country does not hope 
to obtain by your courage and conduct. Farewell. 


LETTER XIII. 

To the same, 

I TAKE example from the conciseness of your 
letters, to shorten mine : though, to say truth, 
nothing occurs at present that can tempt 
■ me to lengthen them, For, as to our 
transactions, I well know you are acquainted with 
them by the public journals ; and we are perfectly 
ignorant of everything that concerns yours. One 
would imagine, indeed, that all communication 
were cut off between us and Asia : for we have 
reedived no intelligence from thence, excepting 
only some uncertain, though indeed repeated, 
rumours in relation to the defeat of Dolabella. 

We imagined that the flames of this civil war 
were entirely extinguished ; but, in the midst of 
this pleasing persuasion, we were suddenly and 
greatly alarmed by tlxe conduct of your relation 
Lepidus. Be assured, therefore, that the hopes of 
the republic are wholly fixed upon you and your 
army. We have, it is true, a very powerful body 
of troops in this part of the world; nevertheless, 
your presence here is extremely necessary, to give 
our affairs ail the success we wish. I will not sd|P 

I Lepidus and Cassius were married to the two sisters of 
Marcus Hrutus. 

k Brutus. > Maroua 

•e That ho was defeated by Cassius. 
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that we have no hopes of recovering our liberties ; 
but I must say our hopes are small. Such as they 
are, however, they are entirely founded upon your 
future consulate".* Farewell. 


! LETTER XIV. 

j 

i Cassiuit°, Qwentor,to Cicero. 

i ’ Thk preservation of the republic, by the victory 
' we have lately obtained, gives me inexpressible joy, 
i I honours that have been ]>aid my 

• friend I' afford me likewise a very sen¬ 
sible pleasure. I cannot sufficiently indulge my 
> admiration, when I consider you as thus rising 
; above yourself in glory, and that the consular'' 
should shine forth even with more lustre than the 
consul. Some uncommon privilege of fate most 
certainly attends your patriot virtues, as wc have 
often 1 am sure experienced. How else should 
your single eloquence be of more avail than the 
, arms of all our genendw? Y on have a second time, 
indeed, rescued the well-nigh vanquished republic 
from the hands of our enemies, and once more re¬ 
stored her to us again. From this period, there¬ 
fore, 1 date the return of our liberties, and 1 shall 
now be honoured with the public applause of the 
most distinguished of patriots. Yes, my friend, 
you will now declare, (what you promised to con¬ 
ceal till the recovery of our freedom should render 
it to my advantage to be known,) you will now de¬ 
clare to the whole world those instances you received 
of my tender attachment both to you and to the 
republic, during the dark and dangerous season of 
our servitude. I am much less solicitous, however, 
that you should publish my praises, than that yon 
should be persuaded I deserve them; and 1 had 
rather stand approved by your silent judgment, 
than, without that internal verdict in my favour, to 
enjoy, by your recommendation, the gooil o])inion 
of the whole world. It is my great ambition, in¬ 
deed, that you should esteem my late conduct to 
have been, not the effect of a sudden and irregular 
impulse, but the natural result of the same uni- 

“ CuHsius and lirutus wore pra’tiu s the last year, and tin; 
laws entitled a man to sue for tlie consulate two years after 
ho hud served the office of praetor. 

e it is altogethej* uncertain whether the autliorof thi.s 
letter was Lucius Cassius, the brotlier of Caius Cussiiis, or 
another Cassius, distinguisIuMl by tlio addition of /Vriura- 
tis, from Parma, the place of hie nativity. There is no. 
thing indeed in the liistory of these two Cassii, or in tlio 
icttor itself, that can render it more reasonable to suppose 
it to have been written by the one rather than the otlier; 
for they were both in the number of the conspirators 
against f Vsar, and both aftcrwarils acted with lirutus and 
Cassius in Asia. This epistle appears to have been written 
from the island of Cyprus soon after the news of Antony's 
defeat at the battle of Mutina had reached that part of 
the world.—Cusaubon. ad Suet. .lul. 80; Appian. I>o Uell. 
Civ. p. I!71. 

P Tliis seems to allude to the honours that were paid to 
riccro by the populace, upon the news that Antony had 
bt'en forced to abandon the siege of Mutina. “'i'iie whole 
body of the people (to give the relation of this fact in the 
words of l>r. Middleton) assembled about Cicero’s house, 
and curried hhn in a kind of triumph to the capitol; 
•fwhero, on their return, they placed him in the rostra, to 
give them an account of the victory, and then conducted 
him home with infinite ucelamatiens."—Philipp, xiv. a; 
Life of Clecro, p. 271. 

g Those who had passed tlirough the office of consul 
were styled consular^ 


form principles of which you have been a witness : 
in a word, that you should think of me, as of one 
from whom the republic has so much to expect, as 
may well justify every honour to which I shall be 
advanced. I am sensible, my dear Cicero, that 
your own family, as they are well worthy of the 
relation they bear to you, deserve your first and 
most tender regard. But those sundy have a right 
to the next place in your affection who endeavour 
to imitate your patriot virtues : and I shall be glad 
to find that their number is considerable. I ima¬ 
gine, however, that it is not so great as to exclude 
me from a share in your good offices, and prevent 
you from procuring any public distinctions in my 
favour which shall be agreeable to your inclination 
and your judgment. That I am not unworthy of 
them, with respect to the disposltiou of my heart, 
I have already, perhaps, sufficiently convinced you; 
and, as to my talents, whatever they may be, the 
general oppression under which our country so long 
laboured, would not suffer them to appear in their 
full advantage. 

I drew together, out of the ports of this Asiatic 
province, and of the neighbouring islands, all the 
ships of war 1 could possibly collect: and, consider¬ 
ing the great opposition I met with from the seve¬ 
ral cities, I manned them with tolerable expedition. 
With this fleet I pursued that of Dolabella, com¬ 
manded by Lucilius ; who, after having frequently 
made a show of coming over to me, but still, how¬ 
ever, continuing to retreat, sailed, at length, into 
the port of Coryeus'; where he blocked himself up. 
I did not think proper to follow him thither; not 
only as judging it most advisable to join our land 
forces, but as Turulius the quaestor lay behind me 
with a squadron which Tullius Cimber fitted out 
the last year from Bithyuia. I jmt in, therefore, 
at Cyprus ; from whence I take this first opportu¬ 
nity of acquainting you with the intelligence I have 
here received. 1 am to inform you then, that the 
city of I.aodicea (in pursuance of the example of 
our faithless allies the Tarsenses", though, indeed, 
with a greater degree of folly) have voluntarily 
called in Dolabella. From those two cities he has 
composed an army (as far as numbers ctili make an 
army) of Greek soldiers, and is encamped before 
Luodii’ea; having thrown down part of the walls, 
in order to join his camp with the town. On the 
other hand, Cassius* is encamped, about twenty 
miles distant from him, at I’altos. His army con¬ 
sists of ten legions, and twenty auxiliary cohorts, 
together with four thousand horse. He imagines 
that he shall be able to oblige the enemy to surren¬ 
der, without hazarding a battle; as wheat is so 
scarce in Dolabella’s camp, that it is sold for twelve 
drachma;. The enemy must necessarily, indeed, 
be destroyed by famine, if they are not soon sup¬ 
plied by the ships that belong to Laodicea. This, 
however, we shall with great ease prevent; for, 
besides the three squadrons under Turulius, Patis- 
cus, and myself, Cassius has a considerable fleet in 
these seas commanded by Sextilius Rufus, l.et 
me encourage you, then, to hope, that we shall 
soon vindicate our liberties witli the same success" 
in this part of the world, as has attended your 
army in Italy. Farewell. 
tVomyacrls, in Cyprus, .Tuno the 1.3th. 


r In Cilicia. 

I Caius Cassius. 


« Tho citizens of Taisus. 
u Bee rent. ”, ]i. Ci>(! 
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LETTER XV. 

To Decimus Brutus. 

I WAS expecting every d.iy to hear from you, 
when our friend Liipufi gave me notice that he was 
«.,) just setting out to you, and desired to 
know if I had anything to write. But 
though I have nothing worth communicating more 
than what you are furnished with by the public 
journals, and that you are no friend I am told to 
letters of mere empty form, yet 1 cannot forbear 
following your example, and sending you two or 
three short words, fie assured, then, that all our 
hopes rest upon you and your colleague *. As to 
firutusv, 1 am not able to give you any certain 
account of him : I can only say, that, in pursuuui;e 
of your advice, I endeavour to persuade Inm, in all 
my letters, to come over into Italy, and to take a 
part in this general war*. I much wish he were 
now here, as his presence would render me less 
apprehensive of the coiisecjueuces of these intestine 
C(»mraotionsr which prevail in Rome ; and which 
are by no means indeed inconsiderable.—fiut I 
forget that I proposed to imitate your laconic bre¬ 
vity, and am running on in a second page. Fare¬ 
well then, and may success attend your arms*. 

Juno IHth, 

- — 

LETTER XVI. 

To Caius Cassius, 

Yoon relation and my friend, the vcorthy Lepi- 
dus, together with all his adherents, were, by a 
A II ’•10 **u®t'i'nous decree of ihe senate, which 
' ' ‘ • passed on the 30th of J.unc last, declared 
public enemies to their country ; but at the same 

V I’lanens. w Marcus Itriitus. 

* I'ho eiiniliict of Marcus Driitus, ns fur us can be jialxisl 
of it ut tills sreut djstaiiuc, appears alfoxetlicr tiiiaccounl' 
ablu. Huforo the buttle of Miitina liu bad drawn down all 
bis forces to tlio eoast, in order to embark for italy. if any 
uocidont should iiiaUn bis assistance necessary. Itut, upon 
the news of Antony's defeat, lie retired to the renioU'st 
parts of Greece and Macedonia, to oppose the attempts of 
llolubellu; and from that time (us Dr. Aliddleton observes) 
sei'med deaf to the call of the senate, and to ail Gieero’s 
letters, wliieh uraed him so strongly to come to their 
relief. Iliit hod lirutiis and Cassius (us the sumo inge¬ 
nious historian remarks) marched with their armies to¬ 
wards Italy, at the time when Cicero first pi*essed it. before 
the desertion of Planeiis inui tlie deatli of Deeimiis, it 
seems reasouablo to iadievo that the immodiate ruin of 
tlie ropiibliu might have been prevented.—Life of Cicero, 
p. iMia, 

y The disturbances to which Cicero alludes were, proba¬ 
bly, those tliut were oocasloned by the violent measures of 
tletuvlus, in order to obtain tho eonsulato.—S5ee rem. ' on 
letter lu of tliis book. 

* Dccimus liriitus, soon after tho date of this letter, was 
must treaclieruusly dcsciiicd by Planeus, who drew off ills 
triMips from those of hisseolloagiio, and went over witli 
them to tlie camp of Antony and Lopidus. •• Dccimus 
Itrutus being thus abandoned, and loft to shift for himself, 
with a needy mutinous army, eager to desert, and ready 
to give him up to his enemies, hail no other way to save 
bimsolf tluui by flying to Marcus itrutus in Alaeotlonia. 
Hut tile distance was so great, and tho country so guarded, 
that he was often forced to ehuiigo his road for fear of 
being taken; till, having dismissed oil his attendants, and 
wanderwl for some time alone in disguise and distress, ho 
oommitted himself to the pretention of an old acquaintance 
and host, whom he had fumiorly obliged, where, cither 
through treachery or ocUdent, he was surprised by An¬ 
tony’s soldiers, who immediately killed him, and returned 


time a full pardon was oflered to such as shall re¬ 
turn to their allegiance before the first of Septem¬ 
ber. The senate acts with great spirit; but it is 
the expectittion of being supported by your army, 
that chiefly animates them in their vigorous mea¬ 
sures. I fear, indeed, that we shall have occasion 
for all your assistance, as the war is now become 
extremely formidable by the villany of Lepidus. 

The accounts which daily arrive concerning 
Dolabella are altogether agreeable to our wishes : 
but, at present, they are nothing more than mere 
rumours. However, your letter addressed to the 
senate, dated from the camp on the Uth of' May, 
has raised a general persuasion in Rome, that he 
is actually defeated. Accordingly, it is imagined, | 
that you are now upon your march into Italy, with a j 
view, on the one hand, of succouring us with your j 
troops, if any of those accidents so common in war | 
should have rendered our arms unsuccessful; or, I 
on the other hand, of as,sisting us with your coun- j 
sels and authority, in ease .we should have proved | 
victorious. You may be assured, in the mean 1 
while, that no endeavours of mine shall be wanting j 
to procure the forces under your command all pos- ■ 
sible honours. However, I must wait a proper ! 
season for this purpose, when it shall bo known | 
liow far they have availed, or are likely to avail, the i 
repiililic. At present, we have only heard of their j 
endeavours in the cause of liberty ; and glorious, it • 
must be acknowledged, their endeavours have been, 
fiut still some positive services arc expected ; and 
these expectations, 1 dare be confident, either j 
already arc, or soon will lie, perfectly answered. No ' 
man, inilced, possesses a more patriot or heroic f 
spirit than yourself: and it is for this reason that | 
we wish to see. you in Italy as soon as ]>ossible. 1 
The tact is. if you ami firutus were here, we should | 
look upon the republic; as restored. | 

If Lepidus had not received Antony, weak and i 
defenceless as he was, when he fled after the battle | 
ofMutina, we should have obtained a complete I 
victory. This infamous step, therefore, has ren- 
dered him far more odious in Rome even than An- i 
tony himself ever was : for Antony raised a war at a 
time when the republic was in the utmost ferment; 
whereas Lepidus has kindled the flames in the midst 
of peace and victory. We have the consuls elect* to 
lead our armies against him ; but though we greatly 
depend upontheir courage and conduct, still however 
the uncertain event of war leaves us much to fear, 
fie assured therefore that our princi|>al reliance is 
upon you and firutus, whom we hope soon to 
see in Italy; and firutus, indeed, we expect 
every day. Should we have defeated our enemies, 
as 1 hope we shall, before your arrival, the autho¬ 
rity, nevertheless, of two such illustrious citizens 
will be of infinite service in raising up the republic, 
and fixing it upon some tolerable basis. All our 
business, indeed, will by no means be over, not¬ 
withstanding we should be delivered from the in¬ 
famous designs of our enemies,—as there are many 
otlier disorders of a different kind, which it will be 
still necessary to redress. Farewell, 

with liis head to their general.—Veil. Pat. ii. 64; Apiiion. 
iU. S«a; VaL Max. ix. 1.1.”— Life of Cicero, p. 2B1. ’ 

• Deeimua Brutus and Planeus. 






TO SEVKllAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


LETTER XVII. 

To Ampius^. 

Youii family has informed you, I, imagine, of 
my zealous labours to procure your restoration, as 
A. II. 710. ^ liave the pleasure to be assured that 
they are abundantly satished with my 
services. Uncommon, indeed, as the adectiou is 
which they every one of them bear towards you, yet 
I cannot allow that they are more sincerely desirous 
of your welfare than myself. 1 am sure, at least, 
their power of assisting you in this conjuncture is 
by no means equal to mine, 1 have cm ploy edit, and 
shall continue to employ it, for your benefit: and 
1 have already gained a very considerable point, 
which will much contribute to facilitate your re¬ 
turn. In the meanwhile, preserve a firm and 
manly spirit, and be well persuaded that my good 
offices shall not be wanting to you upon any occa¬ 
sion. Farewell. 

LETTER XVIII. 

Plancus, Consul elect, to Cicero. 

1 CANNOT forbear to express, upon every occa¬ 
sion, the seiitirneiits 1 entertain of your rejieatcd 
A I) 71(1 ; though, at the same time, it is 

with some reserve that I indulge myself 
in this satisfaction. The great intimacy, indeed, 
which you allow me to enjoy with you, rctiders all 
furiiial acknowledgments of this kind unnecessary ; 
nor would 1 make so cheap a return to the many 
important obligations I owe to you, as that of 
mere empty professions. 1 had much rather 
reserve the proofs of my gratitude to .some future 
opportunity of testifying it in person ; and, if I 
live, I will conviiu'c you, by the assiduity of ray 
good offices, and by every instance of respect and 
esteem, that you have not a friend, nor even a 
relation, who is so warmly attached to you a.s my¬ 
self In the mean time, 1 am at a loss to deter¬ 
mine, whether the daily pleasure 1 receive, or the 
lasting honour 1 shall derive, from your affectionate 
regard, be greater. 

1 find the interest of my troops has been a part 
of your care. It was not with any intention of 
advancing my own power, that I was desirous they 
should be distinguished by the senate, as I aa> 
conscious of having no views but what regard the 
welfare of the rejmblic. ]J|Iy reasons were, in the 
first place, because 1 thought they deserved to be 
rewarded; and, in the next place, because 1 was 
desirous they might, upon all occasions, be still 
more attached to the commonwealth. 1 hoped, 
likewise, by tltese means, -so strongly to fortify 
them against all solicitations, that 1 might be 
answerable for their continuing to act with the 
same unshaken fidelity which they have hitherto 
preserved. 

1 have kept entirely upon the defensive; and, 
though 1 am well apprised with how much just 
impatience the public wishes for a decisive action, 
yet 1 persuade myself that the senate will approve 
my conduct. If any misfortune, indeed, should 
I attend our armies in this part of the world, the 
i republic would not very soon be in a condition to 

l> In Mime MSS. the superscriiitliin of this letter is to 
Appius, and in others to Amplus Malbua. The tiiuo when 
this letter was written is no less uneertain than the person 
to whom it is addressed. 
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oppose any sudden incursion of these rapacious 
traitors. As to the state of our force.s, 1 imagine 
you already know that those under my command 
consist of three veteran legions, together with one 
new-raised regiment, which last, however, is com¬ 
posed of far the best-disciplined troops I ever saw 
of this sort. Brutus® is at the head of ten legions, 
one of which is veteran, another has been upon 
the establishment about two years, and all the rest 
are lately raised. Thus, you see, though our army 
is very numerous, it is not extremely strong. The 
republic, indeed, has but too often had occasion to 
be convinced bow little is to be expected from raw 
and unexperienced forces. However, if we had 
been joined cither by the African legions"', which 
are composed wholly of veteran troops, or by 
Ciesar’s*', we should, without hesitation, have 
hazarded a general engagement. As the troops of 
the latter were somewhat nearer than the former, 

I frequently pressed Csesar, by letters, to advance; 
and he accordingly promised to join us with all 
expedition. But other views, 1 perceive, have 
diverted him from these intentions. Nevertheless, 

1 have despatched my lieutenant, Furnins, with 
another letter to hin\, if happily it may anything 
avail. You are sensible, ray dear ('icero, that I 
take an equal part with you in the affection you j 
bear to Octavius. He has a right t<t ray friend- | 
shi)>, not oidy from that intimacy which I enjoyed ' 
with his uncle'; but, in regard also to his own 
disposition, which, as far I could ever discover, is 
regulated by principles of great moderation avid ^ 
humanity. It would ill indeed become that dis- ] 
tinguished amity, which subsisted betwi en .lulius ' 
Omsar and myself, not to look upon Octavius with j 
all the tenderness wliich is due to the son of my 
friend, after he has been adopted as such by | 
Oiesar's will, and that adoption njiproved by the 
senate. What 1 am going to say, therefore, is i 
more the dictates of concern than resentment; ! 

but it must bo acknowledged, that if Antony slill 
lives, if he has been joined by Lepidus, if their ; 
armies are by no means contemptible ; in a word, ] 
all their hopes and all their attenipis are singly 
owing to Uvcsars. Not to look farther back than | 
to his promise of joining me : had he fulfilled the ' 
assurances he gave me for that pnr]iosc, the war 
would, by this time, either have been totady at an 
end, or driven into Sjiain, where the enemy could 
not have carried it on without great disadvantage, 
as that pfovince is utterly averse to them. I am 
at a loss to conceive, therefore, with what view, or I 
by whose advice, Ciesar was diverted from a mea- i 
sure so grfgtly to his interest and his honour, in , 
order to turn his jmrsuits towards a consulship of i 
a few months’ duration'': much to the terror, at 
the same time, of the republic' ; and with preten- , 

<1 IVocimus. • 

"■ These legions comtiosed part of that army with which | 
•lulius Ca-sar defeated ticlpio iu Africa, from whence they 
hud lately bam recalled by the senate. But soon after I 
their landing they were corrupted by the other soldiers, i 
and, deserting the senate, they joined themselves to Ueta- I 
vlus.—Life of Cicero, p. 278; 1 

< Octavius. t Julius Cresar. j 

X See rem. p. 676. ' 

■> Tutheendof the current year, of which thereremained j 
about five or six months unexpired when Octavius was : 
declared consul. 

' Octavius advanced towards Rome at the be-ad of sercnil | 
legions, in order to demand the consulate, which throw the j 
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sions, too, exceedingly ridiculousl. The remon- j 
strances of his friends might be extremely service¬ 
able upon this occasion, both to himself and to 
the commonwealth. But none of them, 1 am 
persuaded, would have so much influence over 
him as yours**; as there is no man who is so much 
obliged to you except myself: for 1 shall ever 
acknowledge that the favours I have received from 
you are great and innumerable. I have given 
instructions to Furnius to solicit Ctesar upon this 
subject: and if I should have that authority with 
him which I am sure I ought, he will hereafter 
thank me for (my advice. In the mean time, we 
have a very diflicult part to sustain here : as, on 

city into tho utmost coustemation and disorder.—Dio, ]>. 
31i); Appian. p. SBTi 6. 

i Perhaps tho absurdity to which Planous hero alluded 
was, tliat Octavius, who was but a youth of twenty, and, 
consequently, who wanted alKivc twenty years of tho age 
prescribed by the laws for being qualliicd to sue fur the 
consular ofHco, should (oitertuin so extravagant a thought 
as to aspire to tho stipreiuo magistracy. 

^ l*lanous chose a very improper man to dissuade Octa¬ 
vius from pursuing his design iipon the consulate, wiicn lie 
llxcd upon Cicero as the most likely perwm t<» prevail with 
him for that puri> 08 e. it appears, IndtHKl, that OcbiviiiK 
had artfully ensnartsi Cicero to enter into his views, hy 
^persuading liim that he was desirous of having him for his 
collettguo in tho oonHiilar oftice, and promising to leave the 
solo administration of it to CUcero’s superior wisdom and 
experionco. Thu bait wiis too well iidaptod to Ids vanity 
and ambition, to be thrown out in vain, and Cieero under¬ 
took tho Tuonagomeiit of this affair u]t(m tlic tenns ju’o- 
posod. Plutarch, Appian, and Dion Cassius, all concur in 
giving testimony to tho truth of this fact; but, us it is a 
fact which proves that Ck^ero was byuo moans at this 
juncture acting the part (»f a patriot, tho polite apologist 
of his conduct lias eiuloavoured todiscredit tlic evideiic^e of 
these historians. To this end Dr. Middleton produces tlio 
following paswigo from the letters to Hnitiie, as an ineon- 
testable proof, ** that no man was more slioeked at 0(;ta- 
vius’s attempt, or took more pains to dissuade it, tlian 
Cicero.'*—*** Ciesareni—iihprobissiniis^litcns quidam falla- 
cllmsque nunciis Inipulerunt in spem eertissimnin consii- 
latus. Q,uod simul atquc seiisi, ncquo ego ilium absentem 
llteris moiicrc destiti, nee ueciisare pnesentes ejus ncccs- 
sarios, qui ejus eupiditati suifrugari videbimtiir; nee in 
sonatti, scoleratiSHinmrum conRiUorum fontes aperiro du- 
bitavi." [Kpist. ad Unit. 10.3 Now, there sooms to be tho 
strongest retison to question either tho authenticity or tho 
veracity of this letter: bt'causo it is most certain, from one 
of Cicero’s Pliilippies, that lie actually did favour the 
cnrlicist possible promotion of Octavius to the consulate. 
** Quid est cnim 1*. C. (says he) cut cum (Octuvium) non 
quam primum ampUnsimos honore» eapero cupiamus? 
jLegibns enim annalibus cum grai^dioreiu ictutom ad con- 
Rulatum oonstituebant, adolescontiic temeritatem veroban- 
tur. C. l.'iPHar inounto aetato doouit ab ex^llenti eximi* 
aquo virtute, propreffum alalh ejcpectaf*i non oportere. 
In hoe s}>cs llbertntls posita est; ab accopta jam salu^ 
huic tummi honores ct oxquiruntiir et parati sunt.*'— 
[PhlUi>p. V. J7, 18.] Could Cicero, after this, without 
being guilty of the wildest (ud the weakest inconsistency, 


the one hand, we do not think ourselves altogether 
strong enough to hazard an engagement: and, on 
the other, must take care not to expose the repub¬ 
lic to greater dangers by declining one. However, 
if Csesar could comply with the dictates of his 
interest and his honour, or if the African legions 
should speedily join us, you may depend upon 
having nothing to fear from this quarter. Let me 
entreat you to continue your friendship to me, 
and to be assured that I am entirely yours*. 
Farewell. 

From my camp, July the 98th. 


** admonish Octavius by letter against his designs upon 
tho consulship, rt^prouch those to their face who enoouriigcd 
him in that ambitious view, and lay open tho source of 
these traitorous counsels'in the senate,** (all which the 
epistle in question afitnns that ho did.) when he had him¬ 
self, in thu spee<*h and in the pUHsago above cited, said 
everything that his wit and eloquence could suggest in 
favour of Octavius's premutiu'c advancement to tiie consu¬ 
lar oflice? Either the ]etters,,.ibcn, to ilnitus are not 
genuine, or Cicero, to serve a present purpose, protended 
that he had achnl a part which lie did not. Tlic former of 
thoHc Rup])osHioiiK is maintained by some very learned and 
judicious critics, and the latter will by no moans be tiiought 
improbable, if there is any weight in the several instances 
of the same kind which have been occasionally product 
in the course of these remarks. But whichever of these 
alteniatives bo tlic fact, it equally concludoR in supjKirt of 
that historical evidence for which I Iiave l>oeu contending. 
In f(U*thertionllrmation of whioli it may bo observed, that 
ITularcIi cites tho authority Of Octavius himself for what 
he affirms concerning the private agreeuient between 
Octavius and Cicero in regard to the cunsulatc. And it is 
probable lie took this piece of secret history from those 
memoirs which Octavius wTote of his own life, as it is 
certain that both Fhitarch and Appian mode great use of 
them in coiupiling their histories.—in Vit. Cieer.; 
Appian. p. 578-J>, Dio. p. 518: MIddlet. on the Epist. 
to Unit. i>. 134. rcm. 8 ; Tunstal's Observ. on the Kpist. to 
Urut. p. 922, et Suet, in Vit, Aug. 85. 

1 PlaneuH, Roon after the dato of this letter, nlNindoued 
his coUcagiic Decimus Brutus, and went over with his 
troops to Antony and Lcpidiis. [See rew, * on letter 1.5 of 
thj.s book.] About four months, likewise, from the timu 
when this letter was written, the celebrated coalition was 
formed betweem Cicsar, Antony, and Lcpidiis, in conse¬ 
quence of which Cicero, it is well known, was sacrificed 
to Antony’s resontment. In the last moments of liis life 
he beliaved with great composure; and it is the only cir- 
cumstanoe in all his misfortunes that ho bore with a 
becoming fortitude, lie had, indeed, so much the less 
reason to isimplaiu of bis fate, as it is certain that be suf¬ 
fered nothing mure than he would have infficted, had For¬ 
tune put Antony into bis power. ** Omnium adversorum 
(says Livy) nihil ut viro dignum crat, tuUt, praitor mor¬ 
tem : quie, vore R^stlnmnti, minus indigue vidori potult, 
quod a victore inimico nihil crudoliuspassurtis quam 
quod ejusdem fortunu? comxioa ipse feeif*»et" [Liv. Fragm. 
apud 8enec. Buasor. 8.] This is tho judgment which the 
noblest and most impartial of the Homan historians has 
passed upon Cicero, and the truth of it is abundantly con¬ 
firmed by the foregoing letters. 
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TO THE 


HONORABLE AND RIGHT REVEREND SHTTTE BARRINGTON, 

LORD GlHIiOP OF DURHAM, &C. &C. 

My Lord, 

In availing myself of your Lordsitip’s permission to inscribe to you the following Tjcttcrs, I shall not ofibnd 
your modesty by any attempt to proclaim to the world what the world everywhere acknowledges—your 
Lordsliip’s eminent virtues. 1 shall be content if I can hide some ptirl of my own dcneicncy in the splendor 
of so great and good a name. 

your Lordship is well acquainted with tho originals from which the following translation is dmwn. But 
while all familiar letters iiiust be ^able to obscurity in proportion to our ignorance of the iiersons and eircuui* 
stances, often of little notoriety, to which they allude ; much more is it to be expected, that in a correspondence 
entertained at so remote a )wr:od, where there exist no remains of the letters on one side, and not unfrequontly 
no record of the [Ktrticulais which form their subjecd, many difficulties should present themselves, independent 
of those which are inseparable from customs and language lung since gone into disuse. It is therefore no idle 
task to render documents, at once so curious and instructive, more extensively tiscful, by making them more 
generally understood. For whether we consider the matter or the manner of these letters, their anthSr, or 
the time when they were written, they constitute in every imint of view one of the most precious remains of 
antiquity. Cicero, as your Lordship knows, was not only the greatest orator of Home ; ho was at the same 
time one of her wisest coimsellors, and one of her best citizens. To good natural parts he had added iiicrcdiblo 
industry, and had made himself master of all tho literature and philosophy of the Greeks, then considered os 
the only source, and, excltisively of revelation, still the brightest source, of good taste and right judgment. But 
while the learning of the Greek sophist was often suffered to waste itself in fruitless s]K'culation or self-conceit, 
Cicero’s, on tho coutiary, appears to have been constantly directcil to tho purjiosesof useful life, adding strength 
and giacc to the manly powers of his mind. It regulated his judgment, and animated his exertions in tho 
forum and in the senate, in the various and important offices which he executed with singular diligence in tho 
republic, and likewise in the discharge of those gentler duties of courtesy and friendship, to which he seems 
never to have been inattentive. For so occu|iicd was his whole life, that it may well excite our wonder how 
lie found time to write, or to read, even a portion of those works which ho composed and studied. His conduct 
in the height of his power, during his consulship, is universally known, as well from contemporary histories as 
from his own orations, which yet remain an illustrious inonuinent of his prudence, of his diligence, of his 
eloquence. His administration of a provincial government is not less distinguished, and is collected chiefly from 
the evidence of these letters. It appears to have been every way judicious and upright, and worthy of his high 
character. For in a situation whore other governors, removed from the danger of immediate observation, and 
unrestrained by the sanctions of a ]iure religion, had too generally given a loose to rapine, extortion, and violence, 
and had siwrificed honour, conscience, duty, every ornament and every virtue, at tho slirinc of ambition and 
avarice, Cicero stands almost a single instance of unshaken justice, patriotism, and moral exoellencc. 

But it would be tedious and impertinent to your liordship to attempt to enumerate all the particulars that 
made up the life of this extraordinary man. Our business is with his Letters, And it is difficult to conccivo 
any memorials more worthy of rcgaril than the genuine letters of such a person, addressed to a most intimato 
friend, to whom he opened his bosom upon all occasions without reserve, who, as ho says himself, was “ bis 
associate in public alFairs, his conffdautin all private ones, and admitted to all his conversation and thoughts 
They present an undisguised account of his own sentiments and feelings under a great variety of circumstances, 
with his opinions upon almost all tho great events and groat men of his time. How highly they were valued 

« Qui ot in publica re socius, et in privatis omnibus oonsclus, ot omnium sermonum et oonsUioruro particops. 
—Ad Att. i. 18. 
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by hia countrymen, we learn from the testimony of Cornelius Ncpos, who mentions “-the sixteen hooks of -his 
letters to Atticus, from the time of his consulship to his death and adds, that “ wh<^ever should read them 
would little need any other history of those times, everything being so clearly doseribed respeoting the zeal 
of parties, the vices of the leading men, and the changes of the republic, that nothing remains unrovcaled. 
And his wisdom,” says he, ” may well bo thought to have something of divipo inspiration ; for Cicero not only 
foretold what took place during his own life, but also what we now exjiorience ho announced like a pro]diet’’.’' 
To Englishmen they derive an additional interest, from breathing everywhere a rational love ofdibcrty, and dscad 
of tyranny, called forth by the peculiar crisis in whicli the republic was placed, when it Was about to sink for over 
under the yoke of despotism. To Christians they afford occasion to cherish^th more fervent gratitude ijiose. 
consolations and hopes of revelation, that “ anchor of the soul, botli sure and steadfast "-',” from want of which 
we sec tiie wisest of the heathen world become a prey to temporal calamities, and overwhelmed with despair. 

Besides the contents of these letters, the style of their composition is itself deservedly an object of admiration; 
a style free from all pedantry and affectation, from all levity and impcrlincnce, perfectly easy and familiar, yet 
everywhere consistent with dignity and good manners; or in the words of Cicero himself, when speaking of 
Atticus, “the language is chaste, interspersed with polite wit, and distinguished, by marks of affection"*.” But 
these very excellences, while they enhance the value of the original letters, add in nb small degree to the 
difficulty of a just translation, ft has been my endeavour, in the first place, to give the true sense of tho 
author; then to give it as little altered from the original as the different genius of the languages would permit ; 
to preserve as much as possible of the Roman air, without destroying tlgit case which gives to epistolary 
correspondence its best grace ; not attempting to modernise terms of civility, or to disguise old customs under 
new habits, but wishing rather to familiarise the reader with ancient Rome. For 1 ttonsidered that these letters 
ought to appear, not as if Cicero had written in this age and country, but :is if English had been the language 
of Italy in his time, so that the sentiments .and milliners might still be Roman, the medium only changed 
through which they are expressed. To the letters I have added notes, which 1 have studied to make as few, 
as short, and as clear as I could, consistently with the olijcct of rendering more easily intelligible, not only to 
the English reader, but to the scholar, the frequent allusions, the hints, and broken sentences which occur. 
And though they have not been drawn up without considerable pains in perusing and weighing the opinions of 
different commentators, yet I have generally thought it best to give simjily my own judgment, without 
embarrassing the reader with my' reasons. 

I know not if any apology be required for having given the names of people with their Batin terminations 
For what can be more absurd than an attempt to translate a mere personal designation I h.ave not scniplcd, 
therefore, to write Pompeius, Autonius, &c. Audit may reasonaldy he expected tliat the public taste, which 
is daily irSproving, will before long adopt this alteration from the present practice. If 1 have not alwavs 
followed the same rule in regard to the names of places, it is because countries belonging equally to all times seem 
not improperly to partake of the same changes which obtain in the appellations of other common objects. While, 
therefore, I have preserved the names of persons unchanged, I trust 1 shall not bo chargc.ablo with inconsistency 
in adopting the English terms of Rome, Italy, and other places familiarly known in modem language. 

But I have dene. I have perhaps already trespassed upon your patience longer than I ought, were it not 
that under the cover of your Lordship’s name I considered myself in some measure as addressing the public. 
It only remains that I thank your Lordship for affording me this public opportunity of acknowledging my deep 
sense of the groat and undeviatiug kindness with which you have honoured me from a very early period of my 
life, and which derived originally, among many other blessings, from my dear and respected father, youi 
Lordship has permitted to grow up with my growth into familiarity and friendship. I have the honour to bo, 
with great patitudo, esteem, and affection. 

My Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient and fiiithful servant, 

Dalchtt, October, 1B2.5. W. HaBRnnEN. 

•> Sexdecim volnmina epistolarum, ab oonsniatii ejus Cicero ca solum, qua: vivo so nocidernnt, futura priedixit; 
usque ad extremum tempus. ad Atticiim scriptarum; qua; sed otinm, qua> nunc usu veniunt, cecinit ut vatea—Com. 
quilogat, non raultnm dcsidcrot historiam contextam illo- Nep. in 'Vit. Attici, 1ft. 
rum toniporum. Bio enim omnia de studiis prinuipum, e Epistle to tlio Ilobrows, vi. 19. 

vltiisduoum, no mutationibus reipublicie, porsoripta sunt, •* Pure loquuntur. cum humanitatis sparsae sale, turn 
ut nihil in his non apparent. Et faeilo oxlstimari possit insignes amoris notia—Ad Att. I. i;t. 
prudentiam qnodanimodo esse dlvinationom; non enim . 
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TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


BOOK I. 


LETTER 


{Being the fifth in Cra’vius’x edition.) 

Yoir, who know me so well, may easily conceive 
what distress 1 have felt, and what a severe loss I 
have sustained, botli in my public and domestic 
concerns, by the death of my relationLucius. For 
he possessed all the entifaging qualities which can 
arise from kindness and gentleness of manners. 
And I doubt not that you partake in this affliction, 
both from your regard to me, and because you 
have yourself lost in him a most accomplished con¬ 
nexion and friend, who was attached to you as well 
by his own inclination as by my frequent mention 
of you. As to what you say about your sister, she 
shall be my witness bow much pains I have taken 
tdfreconcile my brother Quintus to her^. For, as 

« it is obvious that tlie liest arrangement of any series 
of letters must bo that of their dates. I have therefore 
not serupied to adopt this order in regard to the first 
eleven letters of this book, whieh are generally acknow¬ 
ledged to have been very early misplacoil. At the same 
time, to avoid any inconvcnienco that might arise from it, 
I liave, here and elsewhere, as often as the same liberty 
has been taken, subjoined tiie number of caidi letter as it 
stands in tira-vius's edition. This first, in the ordiT of 
time, was written in tho (BWth year of Romo, corn^spond- 
ing to the (iilth year before Christ, when Cicero was thirty- 
nine years old. 

>< Lucius Cicero was cousin-german to Marcus; the term 
fratrr, like the Greek &Se\<l}6s, licing subject to consider¬ 
able latitude of signification. Bee book ii. letter 7, note 

*• Quintus Cicero, tho younger brother of Marcus, had 
married Pomponia, Atticus' sister. 


I thought him unreasonably offended, I wrote to 
him in such a manner as might soothe a brother, 
and admonish one who was my junior, and reprove 
one who was in the wrong. And by the letters 
which I have since frequently received from him, I 
trust that all is again as it ought to be, and as we 
wish. With regard to my writing, you accuse me 
without reason : for Pomponia has never acquainted 
me with any opportunity of sending a letter; nei¬ 
ther has it happened to me to know of anybody 
that was going to E])irus, nor had 1 even heard that 
you were yet at Athens. As soon as I came to 
Rome after your departure, I despatched the busi¬ 
ness of Acutiliiis, which you had intrusted to me, 
hut it turned out that there was no need of exertion; 
and being persuaded of the sufficiency of your own 
judgment, 1 chose that Peduceus, rather than I, 
should give you an opinion by letter. For after 
having several days heard what AcuHlius bad to 
say (with whose manner of prosing I presume you 
are acquainted), I shouA hardly have thought 
much of writing to you upon the subject of his 
complaints, when 1 had not scrupled (which was 
no pleasant task) to listen to them. But while yon 
accuse rne, remember that I have received but one 
letter from you ; though you have had so much 
more leisure for writing, and so many more oppor¬ 
tunities of sending your letters. When you tell 
me that if anybody were offended with you, it 
was my business to appease him ; mind what you 

^ This alludes to some offcnco taken by Liicccius, of 
whieh more appears in letters <1 and 7 of this book. 
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Bay: 1 have not neglected that also. But he is 
strangely irritated. I have not, however, omitted 
anything that was to be said on your part. But 
how far it was to be urged, 1 thought it best to be 
determined by your wishes ; which, if you will only 
let me know, you shall find that I have not chosen 
to be more forward than you would be yourself, 
nor shall I be mojre remiss than you may desire. 
Tadius has informed me respecting his affair, that 
you had written as if there was now no occasion to 
be uneasy, because the inheritance was secured by 
I prescription”. I was 8ur{)rised you should not have 
known, that in a legal guardianship, under which 
the girl is said to be placed, no prescription can be 
established. I am glad you are pleased with your 
purchase' in Epirus. I should wish, as you men¬ 
tion, that, as far as you can without inconvenience, 
you would attend to the commission 1 gave you* ; 
and in such a manner as you may judge suitable to 
my Tusculan villa. For, after all my troubles and 
fatigues, it is there 1 find repose, where I am now 
daily expecting my brother. Terentia'* is affected 
with severe pains in the joints; she has a great 
regard for you, and your sister, and mother, and 
wishes your best health, as does my darling Tullia'. 
Take care of yourself, and continue to love me, 
and believe me to love you as a brother. 


LETTER II. 

{Gr<BV. vi.) 

I WIT.1, hereafter give you no occasion of charg¬ 
ing me with neglect of writing. Do you only take 
care that, in your abundant leisure, you are even 
with me. Rabirius’s house at Naples, which you 
had already measured and completed in your mind, 
has been purchased by M. Fonteins for 130,000 
sestertii (.£1083)1. I wished you to be acquainted 

' The term of undisimtod possession, wliich confcmsl a 
prescriptive title among lloman citizens, was by the XII. 
Tables fixed at two years for landtKl property, and one 
year for ficrsonal property. 

' Atticus had purchos^ on estate near Buthrotum in 
Epirus. 

K This commission appears by the subseqaent letters to 
have boon directed to the purchase of statues. 

b Torentla was Cicero’s wife. 

i Tullia was Cicero’s daughter. 

} In this and other parts of this translation I have re¬ 
tained the Latin terms of sestertii and sestertta, because 
different interpreters might estimate them differently; at 
the same time, for the convenience of the English reader, 
I have subjoined what I suppose to be the amomit in 
pounds sterling. The expression H.S. ({(1))) XXX is 
generally agreed to mean 130,000, in which ease the flrst 
characters (signifying 1 (H>,(HH)) are to be understood of 
sestertii, while the tens imply 30 sestertia, each contain¬ 
ing UHNi sestertii. And -these different characters are 
usually BO applied. Thus II.B. ((!)) (())) C’CCC, and 
1I.B. XXCl), which wo find in the 3d and 4th letters of 
this book, are equally expressive of 20,4W», the former 
beings^itertll; the decimal part of the latter, sestertia. 
ffheWjSai'Of Roman money is deduced from the actual 
jthich is to be met with in all ool- 
.leMioiM>.Si^.4lMp^'Al>out cightponce English, llenco 
ft follows tbgl, 1^ isttertius (two asses and a half, or a 
quarter of the ^Orius) is equivalent to two-pence, and a 
^ousand sestertii tf (hi. 

,ji, In order to rednee the sestertii to English pounds, it is 
jBoly necessary to divide by 12a The characters expressive 
“of their number are usually (1) looo, {(i)) lo.ooo, (((!))) 


with this, in case it should any way affect your 
plans. My brother Quintus seems to be disposed 
towards Pomponia, as we could wish, and is 
now with her at his estate near Arpinum, where he 
has with him D. Turranius, a man of excellent 
acquirements. My father died the 24th of Novem- 
berb. This is the sum of what I had to say to 
you. If you should be able to meet with any 
ornaments of the gymnasiac kind', which would 
suit that place which you know, I should be glad 
if ygii would secure them for me. I am so charmed 
with my TuscnlaMilla that I feel then only satis¬ 
fied with myself *en I get there. Let me know 
all that you do, and all that you intend to do. 


LETTER III. 

{Grtev. vii.) 

All is well with your mother"’, for whom I en¬ 
tertain a great regard. I have engaged to pay L. 
Cincius" 20,400 sestertii (£170) on the 13th of 
February. I should be glad if you would take care 
to let me have the things you have purchased and 
provided for me as soon as possible. .\nd 1 wish 

in(i,(Kio,each additional pair of marks increasing the num¬ 
ber tenfold. 

The samo letters IT.S. likewiBc are useil to denote .sester- 
tia, to which the figurcH X, Ac. being added, seem to signify 
not only “ decern,’’ Ac., but mor(^ commonly “ deeies,” 
Ac. the adverb being liK) times the value of the correspond¬ 
ing adjective. 

'The following table exhibits at one view the denomi¬ 
nations of the si‘8tcrtia, and tlie corrcsiainding value in 
English money. 

jC *. d. 

One thousand sestertii . • H G H 

118. X (10) Ueha M'stertia ... (13 fi U 

n.S. L (.50) Qiiinquaginta sestertia . . 41(> 13 4 

H.S. 0 (lOO) Centum sestertia . . 0.33 (i H 

H.S. I> (S(HI) Quinquies sestertium . . 4,Kid 13 4 


41,(i6(! 13 


a3,.333 6 8 
4l6,r>(i(i 13 4 
833,33.') 0 8 


One thousand sestertii . • 8 G 8 

118. X (10) Heha sestertia ... 83 G 8 

n.S. L (.50) Qiiinquaginta sestertia . . 41G 13 4 

H.S. C (lOO) Centum sestertia . . 8.33 G 8 

H.S. I> (S(HI) Quinquies sestertium . . 4,IGG 13 4 

DC, Ac. Setxies (GtH)), Sopties (700), Octies 
OKMt), Novies (8)NI). 

n.8. X (IIKX)'Hcoics sestertiOm . . 8,.3.3.') 6 8 

XX, Ac. Vicies (2(K)0), Trieles (3000), 

(luadragloB (4000). ^ 

H.8. L (S(NIO) duinquagics sestertiOm *. 41,666 13 4 

LC, Ac. SexagicB((i0flO).ScptuBgies (7000), 

Octogics (8)HKI), Nonogies (!XXK(). 

H.S. C (10,IKK)) Centies sestortiOm . 8.3,.3.33 6 8 

n.S. 1) (50,000) duingenKes sostertiOm . 4IG,GGG 13 4 

H.S. (1) (100,(8)0) Millies sestertiam . 833,33.3 G 8 

b This, which apiiears abrupt or unfeeling, loses that 
character when we consider that it must probably have 
been said either in reply to some inquiry of Atticus, or as 
specifying the date of on event previously known, <wat 
Ipast expected. 

' rvuvcuTiuS'h, that is, such statues and other marbles 
as were erected in the gymnasia or public schools in 
(Jreeoe, and would be suitable to Cicero’s favourite retreat 
near Tusculum, where he hud built rooms and galleries in 
imitation of the schisils and porticos of Athens, and whieh 
he likewise cailcd by their Attic names of Academia and 
Gymnasium, and designed fur the same purposes of philo¬ 
sophical inquiry. 

m That this is spoken of Atticus’s mother, not of 
Cicero’s, appears from the frequent mention ho makes of 
the former; while his silence resiiccting his own mother 
affords reason to believo she may have died early. Atti¬ 
cus’s mother lived to bo ninety years old.—Com. Hep. in 
Vit. Attici, 17. 

a L. Cincius appears to have been the agent employed in 
purchasing marbles for Cicero. 
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you would consider, as you promised, how yon can 
complete my library. All hope of the pleasure to 
which I look forward when I shall have come into 
retirement, is placed in you. 


LETTER IV. 

(Greev. viii.) 

Eveutthing is as we could wish at your house. 
Your mother and sister are held in the gi^atest 
esteem by me and my brotherj^uintus. 1 have had 
some conversation with Acutinus. He denies that 
anything had been written to him by his agent, 
and is surprised that any dispute should have 
arisen. The security which he demanded is no 
longer retpiired from you. I have understood that 
Tudius is very thankful, and highly pleased with 
what you mention of having compromised the 
affair of his family. That friend of mine", who is 
indeed a good man^ and very friendly to me, is 
seriously angry with you. When I know how much 
you regard this, I may be able to judge what pains 
I should take in it. I have provided for L. Ciiicius 
20.400 sestertii (j^l/O) for the Megaric statues. 
The Mercuries of your I’entelic marble with bronze 
heads, about which you wrote to me, already delight 
me exceedingly ; and 1 should be glad if you would 
send them, and the other statues, and whatever 
else you may judge suitable to the place, and to my 
studies, and to your taste, as many, and us soon as 
possible ; especially what you think proper for my 
gymnasium and portico ; for 1 am transported with 
such a fondness for these sort of things, that while 
1 request you to assist me, I must expect others to 
blame me. If Lentidus’s ship is not ready, let the 
things be embarked in any other you please. My 
darling Tulliolai’ is anxious for your present, and 
calls upon me as a surety ; but it is safer for me to 
swear off than to pay. 

— ♦ - 

LETTER V. 

{Cir<ev. ix.) 

I HEAR from you too seldom, though you can 
much easier find peojile going to Rome than I can 
to Athens j and you may be more sure of ray being 
at Rome than I can of your being at Athens. This 
letter is therefore the shorter, owing to my uncer¬ 
tainty ; for, being doubtful where you might be, I 
was unwilling that this our familiar conversation 
should fall into strange hands. 

1 am anxiously expecting the Megaric statues 
and Mercuries about which you wrote to me. 
Whatever of the same kind you may have, which 
you think fit for my Academy, do not hesitate to 
send it, and trust to my purse. These sort of 
things are my delight. 1 paiticularly want such as 
are most suitable to my gymnasium. Lentulus pro¬ 
mises the use of his ships. I request your diligent 
attention to these matters.’ Chiliua asks you (and 
1 too at his desire) for an account of the national 
customs of the Eumolpidreo.___ 

o Lnoccius. 

p Such dfintantlves expressive of endeawaant are not 
uncommon in other languages, especially te Italian. Of 
all hatin autliors, Catullus has'roade the ntost frequent use 
of them, and often with singular beauty. 

a The Eumolpidas were a family of Thracian origin, conso- 


LETTER VI. 

X.) 

While I was in my Tusculanum (this is in 
return for that of yours—“ While I was in the 
Ceramicus'”); however, while I was there, a ser¬ 
vant sent by your sister from Rome gave me the 
letter which had been brought from yon, and said 
that he was to set out the same afternoon on his 
return. Hence it is that 1 determined to write 
something in answer to your letter, and am com¬ 
pelled by the shortness of the time to write but a 
few lines. In the first place, I will engage to 
appease, or even fully tip reconcile our friend'; 
which although I did before in some m&isurc, of 
my own accord, yet I will now set about it with 
more earnestness, and will urge him more strongly, 
since 1 perceive by your letter how great a stress 
you lay upon it. But I would have you under¬ 
stand that he is very deeply oflended. Still, as I 
see no serious cause for it, I have great confidence 
that be will be moved by a sense of what is right, 
and by my authority. 

I should be glad to have my statues and Her- 
meracles ‘ embarked as soon as you have an oppor¬ 
tunity, and anything else you may find proper for 
the place you know ; especially what you think 
suitable to my palsstra and gymnasium. For I am 
sitting there while 1 write, so tliat the place itself 
reminds me. 1 commission you besides to procure 
some reliefs, which may be introduced into the 
ceiling of the ante-room ; and two figured puteols". 
Take care that you do not engage your library to 
anybody, however eager a lover of such things you 
may meet with, for 1 reserve all my gatherings for 

crated to the service of tlie Eleusinian mysteries at A thens, 
TOO rijv TeAeT-^v ouTofi /caraiTTqcra/teVov Ki/idKvou 
ffappdpov tea! Bpanhs Svros. [Lucian, Doraonax, 34.] 
What may bo tlic exact meaning conveyed by the gcueml 
term irarpid, it is not oiisy to sny. It may, however, he 
observed, contriu'y to tlie interpretation of some common- 
tators, tliat considering tlie secrecy nlwiiys observed In 
regard to these mysteries, and that Cicero was liiiiiself one 
of the initiatod, it ean hardly be supposed that he would 
concur in any rcipiest to Atticus to reveal thorn. 

r Ccramicuswus the name of a district in the suburbs of 
Atliens, which among other buildings contained the Aca¬ 
demy, whose maxims were iido|>tod by C’iooro. In this 
and the other letters I have adopted the Latin expieesions 
Tusculanum, Pompeianum, Ac., signifying his house near 
Tusculiim and l‘umi>eii. 

■ Lucoeius. Sue letter 7 of this book. 

t It is not obvious to conceive bow the two figures of 
Mercury and Hercules, or Minerva, indicated by the terms 
Numioriieloa and llermuthena, could be combined In one 
statue. May it have been a stone case surmounted with a 
head of Mercury, and containing an image of llerculea or 
Minerva ? Such are described by Plato in hisCujuxiiiriav, 
where Alcibiades compares tkicratos to ** tliose flgtires of 
Silenus in the sculptors’ shops which open in the middle, 
and exhibit Images of the gods," rots irstA^vott roirroa 
tv rots ipfioy\v<f)uotS Kadipxfvou—oi Si'xaSs 8ioi- 
X8^pr« ^alyovru Mo$tv iyiApuxra IxoPf** flswv.—- 
Ed. Ficin. p. 1202. 

“ Putealia tipillala. These OM ttsttany supposed to have 
been the tops of wells, resembltnc some nobles still foimd 
among the ruins of ancient Italy. But It does not seem 
very probable that wells should be ma^ a subject of oma- 
roent, and the real design of these marbles is not clearly 
made out. Perhaps it should be written plntealia, ns It is 
iu some editions, signifying “ soulptured cases," to hold 
manuscripts or other library apparatus. 
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the purpose of providing that resource for my old 
age. 

Respecting my brother, I trust that things ere 
as 1 havealways wished, and have studied to make 
them, ^ere are many reasons to believe it, and 
not the least is, that your sister is pregnant. 

As to what regards my comitia1 both remem¬ 
ber that I excused you, and have long since declared 
this to our common friends who are expecting you. 
I shall not only not summon you, but shall forbid 
you. For I know that it is of much greater 
importance to you, that you should do what is to 
be done at this time, than it is to me that you 
should be present at the comitia. Therefore I would 
have you make up your thind, as if it were on my 
business \hat you were sent into that country. 
And you will find me towards you, and hear of me, 
in case of any success, as if it were gained, not only 
in your presence, but by your means. Tulliola 
appoints you a day : she calls upon your surety 


LETTER VII. 

{Grmv. xi.) 

I ACTED first of my own accord, and have since, 
been much excited by yonr two letters written to 
the same purpose. In addition to which, Sallus- 
tius* has been constantly exhorting me to do my 
utmost with Lucceius towards restoring your ancient 
friendship. But after all I could do, I have not 
only not been able to recover that good-will which 
he used to bear you, but not even to elicit the 
cause ofhis altered disposition. Although he speaks ] 
of that arbitration of his, and the things which 
before you left us I understood had given him 
offence, yet there is something that has sunk deeper 
in his mind, which neither your letters nor my 
assurance can so easily erase, as you can remove 
it in person, not only by conversation, but by your 
own familiar countenance ; if only you think it 
worth while, which you certainly will if yon take 
my advice, and act consistently with yonr natural 
kindness. You must not be surprised, if I before 
signified to you by letter that I hoped to find him 
tractable, and now appear to distrust. But it is 
incredible how determined his mind seems to be, 
and fixed in this angry mood. But this will either 
be set right when you arrive, or will make him 
very uneasy, whichever is in fault. 

As to what you say in your letter, that yon sup¬ 
pose 1 am already elected, you must know that 
nothing at Rome is so vexatious as the iniquitous 
proceedings against the candidates; nor is it known 
when the comitia will take place. But you will 
hear all about this from Philadelphus. I should 
be glad if ypu would send as soon as possible what 
you have got for my academy. Not only the 
actual enjoyment, but the very thought of that 
place delights me wonderfully. Remember not to 

* The comitia here alluded to must have been hold fur 
the eiootlon of prsetors, for which offloo Cloero was at this 
time a candidate. 

w These law terms are evidently introduced by Cicoro 
in playful reference to his dnnghtor’e exi>octatlun of a 
present, which Atticus had promised to send her. Some 
would road, ** she dlios not call ujion your surety." The 
differonco is of little moment. See letter 4 of this hook. 

s This fSallustius was a friend of Cicero's, not the histo- 
rias of the same name. 


give up your books to anybody ; but keep them, as 
you say, for me. I enterjfiin the strongest affec¬ 
tion for them, as I do now disgust for everything 
else ; for it is not to be believed in how short a 
time how much worse you will find things than 
you left them. 


LETTER VIII. 

(GriBv, iii.) 

Krf%w that your grandmother is dead from want 
of your, and from f(#r lest the states * of Latium 
should not be steady in their duty, and should fail 
to bring the victims to Mount Albanus. I imagine 
L. Saufeius * will send to console you upon this 
event. We are expecting you here in January, 
cither from common report, or from what you may 
have written to others ; for to me you have written 
nothing about it. The statues wliich you have 
procured for me are landed at Caieta. 1 have not 
seen them ; for it has not bSen in my power to 
leave Home. I have sent a person to pay the 
freight. I am much obliged to you for having 
managed this so well, and so reasonably. 

As to what you have repeatedly said about 
appeasing our friend, I have done and tried every¬ 
thing ; but his mind is wonderfully estranged on 
account of certain suspicions, which, though I iraa- 
• gine you have heard, yet, when you arrive, you 
shall know from me. Sallustius, who is here, I 
liave not been able to restore to the place he held 
in his ivfTection. I mention this to you, because 
he used to accuse me on your account; but be has 
found by his own case that he is very inexorable, 
and that my attention to you has not been deficient. 
I have engaged my dear Tullia in marriage to C. 
I’iso, sou of Lucius Frugi. 


LETTER IX. 

(Crisi). iv.) 

You raise in us perpetual expectations of your 
arrival. Lately, when I supposed you to be com¬ 
ing, we were suddenly put off till July. Now, 
however, I imagine, as far as you can do it with 
convenience, you will really come at the time you 
mention. You will thus be at my brother Quin¬ 
tus’s comitia'*; we shall meet again after along 
interval; and you will bo able to conclude the busi¬ 
ness of Acutilius For this purpose Peduceus 

y Tiy this expression Cicero gently reproaches bis friend 
on account of his long nhsenco. 

s It must he supposed that this relates to some scruples 
and apprehensions which this old lady hud expressed, and 
which may probably have been a subject of jest between 
the two friends. Tlie ceremonies alluded to are those of 
the Latin festival, which used to be celebrated every ycor 
in memory of the union of the different neighbouring states 
of Latium. By the word Latina/ X understand gente», or 
eivltates, not mulieres i for it does not appear that women 
bad any part to perform there. 

“ This L. Saufeius api>ears to havie been ffphilosopher of 
the Upicurean sCct, who placed their chief happiness in 
their ease. It is upon this depends the smartness of 
Ciecru’s observation, writing to one of the same persua¬ 
sion. 

i* Quintus Cioero was a candidate for the office of sdile 
at the ensuing oomltiu. 

e It is uncertain what this business was. It is spoken of 
in the first letter of this book. 
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has also requested ine tc^rite to you ; for we are 
of opiaion that it is desirable you should at length 
bring this affair to a conclusion. My intercession 
is, and has long been, prepared. 

I have concluded the business of C. Macer with 
great and distinguished applause. And while I 
have done him every justice, have yet derived 
mncli greater advantage from the approbation of 
the people, upon his condemnation, than I could 
have done from any return on his part, had he been 
acquitted. 

As to what you write to me" about the Ilerma- 
thena, it is exceedingly grateful to me, and an 
ornament proper for my academy ; Mercury being 
the common emblem of all schools, and Minerva 
the particular one of that school. 1 should be glad 
therefore, as you say, to have you contribute ns 
many other things as possible to the embellishment 
of that place. The statues you before sent me I 
have not yet seen ; they are at Formianum, where 
I am now intending fo go. I shall transport all 
those things to Tusculanum. Should I ever begin 
to overflow, 1 will decorate Cnieta •■. Keep your 
hooks, and do not despair of my being able to make 
them minf! ; which if I accomjilish, I shall exceed 
Crassus in riches, and look down with contempt 
upon the houses and lands of all the world. 


I LETTER X. 

[ (Cricv. i.) 

Of my canvas, in which I know you take a lively 
interest, this is the state, as far as can yet be fore¬ 
seen. P. Galha alone is beginning to solicit votes ; 
he is refused without ceremony or disguise. Peo¬ 
ple think that this premature canvassing is not 
unfavourable to my cause, for he very generally 
[ meets with denials under pretence of persons being 
I under obligation to me. So 1 hoj>e 1 may derive 
some advantage from it, as by this means the o{)i- 
nion spreads of my having many supporters. I 
had intended to begin canvassing in the Campus 
Martins, at the coraitia for electing tribunes, the 
17th of July, at tin; very time when T understood 
from Cincius that your servant was to set out with 
this letter. My competitors, which seem to be 
certain, arc Galba, and Ant«iiius, and Q. (hirnifl- 
cius. I imagine you will eitlier smile or grieve at 
this. To enrage you quite, there are some who 
even think of Cn^sonius. I do not apprehend 
Aquillins will offer ; for'he denies it, and has sworn 
that he is ill, and has objected his judicial supre¬ 
macy. Catiliua will be a certain competitor, if it 
be determined that the sun does not shine at mid¬ 
day h I imagine you do not expect me to take 
notice of Aufidius and Palicanus. 

Of those who are in nomination for this next 

^ It may he bought ijingular that Cicero, who had ex¬ 
pressed such a*rong passion for those marbles, should 
not have found time to visit them ; but It is protiably to 
bo accounted for by his being at tliis time one of tlie prw- 
tors, whose duties obliged him to reside in the city. 

V Caieta Is probably the same as Formianum, under a 
different name: Caieta being a sea-port, and Fermis the 
name of a town at a short distance from It inland. 

t That is, if it be detonnined to shut the eyes against 
his Iniquitous proceedings, which are as clear as the meri¬ 
dian sun. 


year, Caesar» is thought secure. The contest is 
supposed to lie between Thermns and Silanus, who 
are so poor in friends and in reputation, tW it 
seems to me not impossible to bring in tlurius; 
but this opinion is peculiar to myself, It appears 
most conducive to my cause that Thermus should 
be returned with Cffisar ; for of those who are not 
the present candidates, there is nobody who seems 
likely to be a more powerful opponent, if he should 
withdraw into my year ; because he has the charge 
of the Flaminian road, which will easily be com- 
jdeted by that time. I should therefore gladly see 
him now Caesar’s colleague 

Such is the opinion hitSerto formed oi^the can¬ 
didates. T shall take care to use the greatest dili¬ 
gence in executing every part of n candidate’s duty; 
and possibly, since the Cisalpine Gaul ‘ has consi¬ 
derable weight in voting, when the forum at Rome 
is a little cooled from its judicial causes, I may run 
down in September, as a lieutenant to Piso >, so as 
to lx; hack in January. M'hen 1 shall clearly have 
discovered the disposition of the nobles, 1 will 
write to you. The rest I hope will go smoothly, 
with only the j)resent city competitors. Take care 
to engage for me, since you are nearer to them, 
that troop of our friend Pompeius. Tell him I 
shall not be angry with him, if he does not come 
to luy election. So much for this business. 

But there is one subject on which I am very 
anxious to have your forgiveness. Your uncle 
Ciocilius, having been defrauded of a considerable 
sum of money by P. Varius, commenced an action 
against his brother Caninius Satrius for the pro¬ 
perty, which he said he had rccffived from Varius 
by a fraudulent tr.ansfcr. Other creditors were 
(larties in the same action; amongst whom was 
Luculliis, and P. Seipio, and L. Pontius, who they 
supposed would be appointed administrators, if the 
goods were sold. But it is absurd now to speak of 
an administrator. Ctecilius requested me to sup¬ 
port him against Satrius. Now, there is scarcely 
a day that this Satrius does not come to my house. 
His first attention is to L. Domitius ; his next to 
me. He was of great service to me, and my bro¬ 
ther Quintus, in our canvasses. 1 am very truly 
embarrassed, both on account of my intimacy with 
Satrius, ani with Domitius, on whom, above all, 
my present success ihtpcmls. 1 explained this to 
Caiciliiis, and at the same time assured him, that 
if the dispute luy between them two alone, I would 
comply with his wishes ; but that now, in the gene¬ 
ral cause of all the creditors (people especially of 
the flrst authority, who, withoutOsecilius’s appoint¬ 
ing anybody in his own name, conid easily main¬ 
tain their common cause) it was reasonable that he 
should consider the obligations and circ^stances 
under which I lie. He seqjned to receive this more 
harshly than I conid wish, or than gentlemen use 
to do; and afterwards he entirely brake off the 
ii^ercourse between us, which had been a few days 

V This Da-sar was Lucius Julius Cwsar, u distant relation 
of The miglity Julius." 

There is evidently some error In the text. I have 
given what appears to he tlie sense intended. 

■ Cisalpine (Juul was the ancient name for Lombardy: 
those who hod passed through the flrst maglstraeics in tlie 
towns south of the Po. hail a right of voting in the assem- 
hllcs of the Homan people. 

1 These lieutenancies appear to have been fletitions 
ofliceH, under the plea of which the senators of Rome use*' 
to visit the provinces with a certain degree of authority. 
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established. I have to beg that you will not take 
this ill of me, but will consider that I was prevented 
by common humanity from coming forward in Uie 
time of his distress against the high rttputation of 
a friend who had exerted all his efforts and kind 
offices to serve me. Or if you are disposed to 
pass a harsh sentence upon me, you will suppose 
it was my ambitious views that stood in the way. 
But I think, even if it were so, that 1 should still 
deserve to be forgiven, considering that this occa¬ 
sion is no trilling one. For you see in what pro¬ 
gress we are, and how important it is not only to 
retain, but to acquire the good-will of all people. 
1 hope 1 have proved m> case ; 1 certainly wish it. 

Your Hermathena delights me exceedingly ; and 
it is so well placed, that the whole gymnasium 
derives a lustre from it, as from the sun Y ou 
have my best affections. 


LETTER XI. 

((7r<Bo. ii.) 

In the consulate* of L. Julius Csesar and C. 
Marcius Figulus, know that I have a son born, and 
that Terentia is going on well. No letter from you 
after so long a time ? I before sent you a parti¬ 
cular account of the state of my interests. 1 am at 
present thinking to undertake the defence of my 
competitor Catilina The judges are such as we 
could wish, and with the full consent of the ac¬ 
cuser ". 1 hope, if he should be ac<|nitted, to have 

him the more friendly in the business of my can¬ 
vass. Should it fall out otherwise, we must bear 
it with patience. 1 have great need of your speedy 
arrival: for it is the general opinion that some 
noble" persons of your acquaintance will oppose 
my success. I foresee that you can be of the 
greatest use in conciliating their good will towards 
me ; therefore do not fail to be at Rome in January, 
' as you have appointed. 


[Bclwera the eleventh and twelfth lettere of ihte collection 
miiet have intervened a period of more than three peart, 
durinii which the cnrretpondtnee it interrupted, owinp, 

] at it thonid teem, to Atticut't having come to Rome to 
i attit! Cieero in his election, and remaining there with 
I him through the period of his coniulship.'\ 

I I' The original is a little obscure. 1 have expressed what 
1 conceived to bo the true meaning. 

1 The Itomans designated their years by the names of 
the consuls. 

I This is the same Catilina whose conspiracy Cicero 
I afterwards defeated with so much applause in his consu- 
I late. Catilina was at this time charged with peculation 
in Africa. There is no doqpt but Cicero's object was to 
promote bis own election by the uoK>peration of tlatilina's 
connexions, which wore numerous, and among the first 
families of Moiiio. He however changed his mind, and 
did not defend him. 

u His accusor wasClodlus, who appears to have accepted 
a bribe to betray his own cause, 
e None of Cicero's ancestors having been ennobled by 
holding tho higher oflices of the state, it is on this account 
that he was sometimes taunted with the appellation of a 
“ new man." Tho same cause excited the Jealousy of the 
nobles towards him, whom they looked upon as an ambi- 
I tioua and popular upstart. 


LETTER XII. 

That Trojan woman v is a slow business ; nor 
did Cornelius afterwards return to Terentias, I 
think we must have recourse to Considius, Anins, 
Selicius ^, for the nearest relations cannot extract 
money from Csecilius at less than twelve per cent. ’ 
But, to return to my first subject: 1 have known 
nothing more shameless, more cunning, more 
sluggish, than her‘. “ I send one of my freeAnen ” 
—“ I have given directions to Titus ”—mere pre¬ 
texts and delays ! But it may be that fortune 
orders things better than we ourselves ; for Pom- 
peius’s forerunners tell me that he will openly 
propose that Antonius should be superseded ; and 
at the same time the prajtor will bring it before the 
people. It is an affair of that kind, that I cannot 
honourably defend the man with the good esteem 
either of the respectable part'of society, or of the 
poimlace, nor do I choose to do it, which is most 
of all ; for a circumstance has occurred, which I 
send to you entire, that you may see the nature of 
it. I have a freed-man, a good-for-notliing fellow, 
Hilarus I mean, the accomjttunt, and a client of 
yours. Of him Valerius the intrepreter" relates 
the following account, and Chilius writes me word 
that he has heard the same ; that this fellow is 
with Antonius, and that Antonius, in making his 
exactions, gives out that a part is demanded fur 
me, and that this freed-man is set>t by me to look 
after the common plunder. I am not a little dis¬ 
turbed, though I can hardly believe it; but there 
has certainly been some conversation to this effect. 
Pray investigate the whole : inquire, learn, and, 
if you can by any means, remove the scoundrel 
from those parts'. Valerius mentioned Cnseus 

r Teucrifi ilia. Tho person thus designated is univer¬ 
sally agreed to bo that Antonius who had bc<in colleagiio 
with Cieero in hiH eonKulate, and wliom Cieero had guincfl 
by voluntui’ily roHigning to him tlic valuable province of 
Macedonia, t-o which (Jicero would otherwise have been 
appointed upon going out of office. Various conjectiirtiH 
have bwn formed about the term here applied to liim, 
which, US it probably relates to sonic private understanding 
Ixitwecn Cicero and Atticiis, must ever remain obsciirc. 
It Kceiiis to be a GontcmpluouH expression, used in imi¬ 
tation of the (jSreek feminineH, which were aometimea 
applied to men, and which l*ope has thus renderod in bin 
llomcr— 

“ O, women of Achaia, men no more.” 

Bo afterwards [letter 14 of this book] we find Cicero using 
tho term ** ftliola Curionis/* meaning ** tho effeminate son 
of Curio.” 

4 Te.i'cntia, we know» was Cicero's wife. Cornelius was 
qumstor to Antonius, and by what follows seems to have 
been employed by him to deceive Terentia with false pro¬ 
mises of repaying same money perhaps advanced by Cicero. 
Is this the reason of tho term lentum negotiumf 
' These may probably be the names of usurera 
* Contesimis. The Latin indicates one per cent.; but it 
is to be remembered that the Romans calculated their 
interest not by the year, but by the mon^. The calends 
and ides, that is, the beginning and middle of each month, 
being tho usual times of payment. 

t 1 have thought it right still to preserve the original 
expression in the feminine, os it relates to Antonius under 
the obarooter of the Trojan woman. 

V The Romans thought it a point of dignity In their pub* 
lie capacity always to Hjieak in their own language, and to 
hear foreigners through an interpreter. ^ 

▼ Macedonia, near to which AtUcus resided. 
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Plancius as his authority for this report I ear¬ 
nestly beg you will see ^at all this is. It appears 
that Pompeius is very friendly to me ; his divorce 
of Mucia*' is much approved. I imagine you have 
heard that P. Clodius, the son of Appius, was 
detected in women’s clothes at the house of Caius 
Ctesar, while the religious ceremonies for the peo¬ 
ple* were going on, and that he was saved, and 
conducted out by the bands of a servant-girl; that 
it is an affair of great scandal, which I know you 
will be sorry for. 1 have nothing more to tell you. 
And im^ruth 1 have been a good deal distressed, 
for SoSitheus, ray reader, a pleasing youth, is lately 
dead, which has disturbed me more than the death 
of a slave ought to have done. I hope you will 
often write to me : if you have nothing to say, say 
what comes uppermost. Tlie first of January, in 
the consulship of M. Messala and M. Pisoi^. j 


LEfXER XIII. 

I HAv* now received three letters from you, one 
through IVl, Cornelius, which 1 imagine you de¬ 
livered to him at the Tres Tabernn;* ; anotiier, 
which yourCanusian* host brought me ; the third, 
which as you mention you gave from tlie vessel 
after the anchor was weighed : which were all let¬ 
ters of a master : they speak in a chaste style, are 
interspersed with pleasant humour, and distinguish¬ 
ed by marks of affection. These letters might well 
excite me to write in return ; but 1 have been the 
more dilatory from want of a trusty messenger ; 
for how few are there who can carry a letter of any 
weight, without lightening it by a perusal'' I Besides 
this I do not always know when any one goes to 
Epirus j and I conceive that, having slain your 
victims before Amalthcea", you would immediately 
go to lay siege to Sicyou. Nor am I by any means 
certain when you go to Antonius, or how long you 
mean to stay in Epirus; so that 1 do not care to 
trust letters of a confidential kind either to Greeks'* 

w Mucia had been married to Pompeius, and was now 
divorced, as it is said, on suspicion of adtillory with Casair. 

* This ulludos to the secret ct'remonies held anniiiilly in 
honour of tlic Jlona liea, or Good Goddess, for tlie safety of 
the Koman people. 

y The <.*onsuls entered upon thisir oftico on the Italends, 
or first djiy, of January ; and by tlieir names the years were 
afterwards distinguislied. * 

t Tres Taberna!, or the Three Taverns, a place near 
Rtnno, nix the Appian road, familiar to Christians by 
being mentioned in St. Paul's journey to Koine, Acts 
xxviii. l.'i. 

« Camisium was a town on the road to Brnndisiuin, by 
which Atticus passed to his estate at Kuthrotum in 
Epirus. 

b As the English language permitted, T have thought it 
right to preserve this humble jest, whleli may find a place 
in a familiar letter. 

c Amaltbea. This is the name given to the goat fabu¬ 
lously supposed to have nourished Jupiter, and whose horn 
was afterwar^ mude.tho emblem of plenty. From the 
latter clrcummanoo, the word Anmltheum was adopted by 
Cicero to designate the library of Atticus in Epirus, rich in 
variety of learning. Hero Cicero uses the original word, 
as if the sacred goat was the divinity of the place; and ho 
means to say, that after enjoying himself amidst his books, 
he coiiooives Atticus would go to Sicyon, perhaps to claim 
some money due to him as renter of the tributes. See let¬ 
ter 19 of this book. 

<1 After Greece became subjeot to the Uonums, It was 


or to EpirotB. Since your departure some things 
have occurred deserving of notice, but not to be 
exposed to the risk of my letter's being either lost, 
or opened, or intercepted. 

You must know then in the first place, that I 
was not the first called u}ion for niy opinion 
and that the peace-maker of the Allobroges' was 
put before me, which was done amidst the mur¬ 
murs of the senate, but without any reluctance on 
my jiart; for I am thus freed from all obligation 
towards a perverse man*; and at liberty to main¬ 
tain my own dignity in tlie state in spite of his 
wishes. And this second place of delivering my 
sentiments, carries with it nearly the same authority 
as the first, while it leavcs'the judgment unfettered 
by any obligation towards the consul. The third 
is Catullus ; the fourth (if you wish to know that 
too) Hortensins. But the consol himself is of a 
narrow and poor spirit, an ill uatnred snarler of 
that sort which even without raillery is laughed 
at; ridiculous rather from his features, than his 
wit **: concurring in nothing witli tlie state; se- 
jiarated from all the principal people; from whom 
one can expect no good to the state, because he 
wishes it no good; and from whom one need fear 
no harm, because he dares not commit it. His 
colleague* is very attentive to me, and a follower 
and supporter of the best parties. There is be¬ 
sides some little disagreement between them : but 
I fear lest that which is diseased in the state may 
spread further; for I suppose you have heud that, 
while the sacred ceremonies tor the peo*e were 
jierforming at Csesar’s house, a man came there in 
female dress ; and when the vestal virgins had re¬ 
newed the sacrifice, mention was made of it in the 
senate by Q. Cornificius. He was the first, that 
you may not suspect any of us. Afterwards the 
affair was, by a decree of the senate, referred to 
the pontiffs, and it was determined by them to be 
sacrilege. The consuls then, by another decree of 
the senate, published an indictment, and Ctesar 
sent his wife a bill of divorce. In this cause Piso, 
induced by his friendship with P. Clodius, uses his 

divided into two provinces of Achala and Macedonia, 
of which the former included tho wludo of Greooo 
proper. It appears from Ciwro’s Familiar Letters, 
[letters 4, fi. &e.,] that Her. Hulpicius, os governor of 
Achaia, hiul jurisdiction over tho I'uloponncsiis, Attica, 
ilceotia, Thessaly, and Epirus: therefore i'linius calls it 
" Aeiiaium, itiam verain et inoram Grfieeiam.” And Fau- 
sanias says, icaAautri 5e oux’ 'EAAdSus, d\A’ ’Axa/as 
fiyfix4i>a oi'Pufialoi, Stiri ixftp<io^<‘|^o''E^\ 1 |vas 8i’ 
'AxniW, tJtc tow 'EAAtjviicow irpoeiTT7)K<iro)i'. [Lib. 
vii.j And this extended sense is to be given te the word 
'Axola, when it lUTurs in the New Testament, as In Acts 
xviii. 19; and again, ch. xix. 2t; also, 1 Cor. xvi. IS. 

r It seems to have been the custom for the consul, 
upon first entering into office, to call upontflio consular 
senators for their opinion inavbat order ho thought proper; 
which order was observed during the remainder of tho 
year. 

f By this expression is to ho understood Caius Piso, who 
had presidml over the province of Gallia Narbonensis, in 
which tho Alhibrogos dwelt. 

s Marcus Piso, a relation of the former, and ono of tho 
new consuls. 

b In the original there is a play upon the wortln/acU and 
/aeetiii, which, as it is impossible to preserve in the trans¬ 
lation, so neither would it bo desirable, unless for the 
purpose of exhibiting a jiistor character of Cicero’s manner 
towards his intimate friend. 

1 M, Messala. 
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e&deavcmrs that this indictment, which he himself 
prefera, and prefers by order of the senate, and 
for the Bake of religion, may be set aside. Mes> 
sala is hitherto very strenuous for measures of 
Mverity. Good men are kept awayjjby the en¬ 
treaties of Cloddus ; ruffians are provided ; and I 
myself, who had been a very Lycurgus at the be¬ 
ginning, am daily softened down. Cato is instant 
and urgent. In short, 1 am afraid lest these mat¬ 
ters, neglected by the good, and supported by the 
wicked, may be the occasion of serious evils to the 
republic. But that friend of yours (you kiow 
who I mean J; about whom you wrote to me, that 
when he no longer dared to And fault, he began to 
commend) makes a show of great regard for me ; 
salutes mt, loves ine, openly praises me ; secretly, 
yet 'so that it is sufficiently manifest, he envies me : 
there is nothing kind in him, nothing candid, no¬ 
thing disinterested in his poiitics, nothing illus¬ 
trious, nothing brave, nothing liberal. But these 
things I will detail to you more particularly some 
other time j for they are not yet sufficiently known 
to me ; nor do I care to intrust to this fellow, of 
whom I know nothing, a letter about things of such 
importance. The prmturs have not yet had their 
provinces allotted them ; the business is in the 
same state in which you left itk. The geographi¬ 
cal position of Misennm and Puteoli, which you 
require, shall have a place in my speech. 1 had 
observed that the date of the third of December 
was wrong. The {larts of my speeches which you 
commeftl, I assure you pleased me very much; 
though I did not before venture to say so. But now 
that they have your approbation, they appear to me 
more truly Attic'. J have added something to the 
speech against Metellus"*. The book shall be sent 
to you, since your kind regard lor me lias given 
you a taste for oratorical writings. What news 
shall 1 send you? what.'' The uoiisul Mes.salahas 
bought Autronius’s house for 4.'57 seslertia" 
(4^33,600.) What is that to me ? you will say; only 
that in comparison with this purchase, 1 must be 
judged to liave laid out my money prudently ; and 
people have begun to understand that, in buying, 
it is very allowable to use the assistance of one’s 
friends, in order to attain some respectability 
That Trojan woman is a slow business ; but, how¬ 
ever, there is some hope. Do you bring these mat- 
-- --- 

J dn. PonipcluB is probably the person here intended. 

Cicero liad been one of the praitors, which made 
this cireumstimoe of some interest both to Cieeiii and ^ 
Attious, tiio one his brotiicr, the otlier liis brotiier.in-law. 

' The Attic manner of writing and speaking was always 
considered as the most i>ei'fect model. 

“* Tho tribune Motolius hod been active in opposing 
Cicero, charging him witix having put eitizons to death 
without a trial. 

“ If tho tect he correct, the amount in English money 
would be about ni>42i. But tlidro is great reason to suspect 
some errar, such as may easily bo made in transcribing 
figures; for (!iccro niontlons this purebusc as a justification 
of his own conduct in boirowing money for a house in 
Rome, for which it appears by liU Familiar betters tliat 
ho gave MW sestertia, or near .W,IKK«. [Ep. l-’am. v. (>.] It 
seems probable, tlicrefore, that instead of CCtiCXXXVll 
It ought to be written either (1) (1) (1) (1) XXXVU, which 
would ho equivalent to X>,<U4l.. orXXXVII (tricies septies, 
37tK)) equivalent to .KhUXIi. 

o This passage is illtuitratcd by reference to the 39th 
chapter of tbefirst hook of the Ufliees, where Cloero speaks 

of the respect attached to a person's residence_adhibenda 

oommodltatis dignitatitquo diligcntia. 


ters to a,conclusion. Ton may expect to hear 
frpm me again with more freedom. January 27, 
in the consulship of M. Messala and M. Piso. 


LETTER XIV. 

I AM afraid you will be tired of bearing how 
much I am engaged ; but in truth I have been so 
busy, that 1 have scarcely had time for this short 
letter, and that has been snatched from important 
occupations. I mentioned in a former letter r 
Pompeius’s first harangue ; that it was not accept¬ 
able to the poor, that it appeared spiritless to the 
wicked, unsatisfactory to the rich, undignified to 
the good : in short, it was a cold performance. 
Afterwards, at the instigation of the consul Piso, 
that inconsiderate tribune Fufius brought Pompeius 
forth to the assembly of the people. Tlie business 
was conducted in the Fiainiuian Circus a, and the 
game day, in that very place, |vas a fair held. He 
in(|uired of him whether he approved of the judges 
being chosen by the proetor in the affair of Clo- 
dins’s sacrilege; which judges the same prmtor 
was to use as his council; as it bad alleady been 
appointed by the senate. Upon which Pompeius 
spoke quite aristocratically; replying, that the 
authority of the senate on all occasions had now, 
and always, the greatest weight with him ; and this 
he professed at great length. Afterwards the consul 
Messala inquired of Pompeius in the senate, what 
he thought of the offence to religion, what of the 
indictment announced. He spoke in such a man¬ 
ner in tile senate as to commend generally all the 
acts of tliut body ; and said to me, as he sat by 
me, that he thought his answer contained a suffi¬ 
cient reply to the questions proposed to him. 
Crassns, perceiving that it gained iiim apjilausc to 
have it supposed tlmt he was pleased with my con¬ 
sulate, rose up, and s]ioke of my consulate in the 
handsomest manner, saying, that he owed it to me 
that he was a senator, that he enjoyed his freedom 
and his life; that as often as he saw his wife, his 
home, his country, so often he saw blessings de¬ 
rived from me : in short, all those topics of fire 
and sword, which I used variously to represent in 
my speeclies (you, who are my Aristarchus and 
critic, know those repositories of ornaments), he 
interwove with great effect. 1 was sitting next 
Pomjieius, and observed him to be moved j whe¬ 
ther it was that Crassns should have gained the ap¬ 
plause which he had missed, or that my deeds 
should be so esteemed as to obtain the ready con¬ 
currence of the senate to the praises bestowed 
upon them, especially by one who owed it me tlie 
less, because, in all my letters in commendation of 
Pompeius, he had been lightly spoken of- This 
day much attached me to Crassus : and whatever 
was given covertly, I willingly acknowledged from 
him openly. But as for myself, ye gods ! how I 
exulted before my new hearer, Pompeius ! If periods 
and inflections, if deductions and arguments, ever 
availed me, it^was then : in short, there were ge¬ 
neral cheers: for the subject was, of the dignity 

p This letter is lost. 

a Pompeius bavlug applied for the honour of a triumph, 
was obliged to oonfunn to tho custom of residing beyond 
the walls of Rome till that was over. It was, therefore. In 
compliment to him that the meetings of the people and of 
the senate were at tliis time held out of the city. 
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of the senate, the nnauimity of the knights, the 
consent of all Italy, the expiring remains of the 
conspiracy, of plenty and peace. You know my 
powers on. such materials; they were so exerted, 
that 1 am the more brief, because 1 ima^ne that 
they must have been heard even as far as you. 

But this is tile state of affairs at Rome. The 
senate is our Areopagus': nothing can be more 
firm, nothing more upright, nothing more strenu¬ 
ous ; for when the day was come for bringing for¬ 
ward the impeachment, according to the decree of 
the sftiate, there were collected youths scarcely 
bearded, the whole herd of Catiline, with the ef¬ 
feminate son of Curio at their head, demanding of 
the people to set aside the impeachment. Even 
Piso, the consul, who had proposed it, was now 
exerting himself against it. The Clodian mob had 
got possession of the passages ; and voting papers 
were furnished so, that none might be given signi¬ 
fying assent. Here then Cato rushes to the ros¬ 
tra ", and utters a most severe reproach on the 
consul Piso, if that can he i;alled reproach, which 
is full of dignity, full of authority, full of whole¬ 
some counsel. Our friend Hortensius follows to 
\ the same purpose, and many other good men ; but 
j the assistance of Pavonius was (larticularly dis- 
I tinguished. In this concourse of principal per- 
1 sons the assembly is dismissed; the senate is 
! convoked ; whitn it was decreed, in a full house, 
(while Piso was contending ugaiiist.it, and Clodius 
was entreating at the feet of each individual,) that 
the consuls should use their nutliority with the 
people to admit the impeachment. Fifteen voted 
with Curio against passing the decree ; on the other 
side were at least four hundred.* Tlie tiling was 
concluded. Fufius, the tribune, then gave way. 
Clodius made some pitiful addresses, in whieli he 
treated Hortensius, C. Piso, and the consul Mes- 
sala, with great disrespect; me he only charged 
with having found out* everything. The senate 
determined that nothing should be done resiicctiiig 
the provinces of the jiraitors, the embassies, and 
other business, till the impeaclimcnt should have 
been brought forward. Here you have the history 
of the Homan affairs. But yet I most tell you 
also what 1 had not hoped for: the consul Mes- 
sala is excellent, brave, firm, diligent, and extols, 
loves, and imitates me: the other is by one fault 
the less faulty; in that he is indolent, sleepy, in¬ 
expert, incapable of biisWiess ; but in will so ill- 
dUpused, that he began to hate Pompeius ever 
after that meeting in which he praised the senate. 
He has therefore wonderfully alienated from him 
all the best people; nor is he induced to act thus 
more by friendship towards Clodius, than by a love 
of ruinous and factious measures. But he has 
nobody among the magistrates like him. With 
the exception of Fufius, we enjoy a good set of 
tribunes; and Coruutus is another Cato. But 

' 'Aptfoj Ttdyos. lliis is the well known muncil at 
Atlicns, before which Ht. Paul afterwards spake. It was 
celebrated for its JusUcc. It may bo observed that Ciooro, 
in his letters to Attieus. makes the more frequent use of 
Ureek terms, both because the language was familiar to 
Attlcus, and because ho was often resident in Greece. 

■ It is hardly necessary to observe, that the Homans 
used to address the people in their ossembliesfrom a raised 
pulpit, called the rostra. 

• Gloero, it seems, had used an expression of this kind 
on the occasion of the CatUinarian conspiracy; and It was 
afterwards thrown in bis teeth in derision. 


now, to return to private matters, the Trojan 
woman has made good her promises. Do yon ac¬ 
complish the commissions which you have under¬ 
taken. Mv brother Quintus, who has purchased 
the remtdmng three quarters of the Argiletan 
building for 72,5 sestertia (GOOD/.), is desirous of 
selling his Tusculanum, in order to buy, if he can, 
Padlius'g house. I want you to be reconciled to 
Lucceius. I see him very desirous of it, and will 
lend my assistance. Let me know exactly what 
you are doing, where you are, and how things are 
going on. The 13th of February. 


LETTER XV. 

You have heard that the province of Asia” has 
fallen to ray dear brother Quintus ; for I doubt 
not but common report has brought you this intelli¬ 
gence swifter than any friend’s letter. Now, as you 
know 1 have always been very greedy of praise ; and 
am, anil am esteemed, beyond all men attached 
to the Greeks; and have incurred much obloquy 
and enmity in the cause of the republic; do you 
therefore “ call to mind all your prowess*,” and by 
your management contrive tliat 1 may be praised 
and loved liy everybody. Upon this subject 1 will 
write more to you in the letter 1 shall send by 
Quintus liimself. 1 should be glad if you would 
let me know what you have done about my com¬ 
missions : and what, also, about your own busi¬ 
ness ; for since your departure from Brundisium, 
no letters from you have been delivered to me. I 
want much to know how you do. March 15. 


LETTER XVI. 

Tmr. ask me what happened at the. trial, that the 
issue should have been so contrary to all expecta¬ 
tion ; and at the same time you desire to know 
how it liappcned that I battled less tlian usual. 1 
shall answer you the last first, like Homer*'. For, 
as long as tlie authority of the senate required my 
support, I fought with such eagerness and vehe¬ 
mence, as to excite shouts and acclamations greatly 
to niy honour. And if ever you thought me 
strenuous iii the publii^ cause, you would certainly 
have admired roe upon that occasion ; for when he 
had recourse to his declamations, and in them used 
my name invidiously, ye immortal gods I what 
fighting, what execution did I exhibit 1 What 
attacks did I make upon Piso, upon Curio—upon 
the whole crew ! How did I assail the levity of the 

“ TIjo provincial Asia was situated In the western part 
of Asia Minor. Generally siwaking, Asia Minor was called 
Asia. _ 

* The original is taken from a verse of Ilonior. Cicero 
moans to request that Atttcus, who was invited to bo 
lieutenant to Quintus, would exert himself to render the 
Greeks of Asia Minor favourable to him; and that ho 
should do so, he offers three reasons: 1st, that ho was fond 
of praise from all men ; 2dly, that he had himself always 
shown a partiality towards the Greeks; and ttd'y, boenuso 
he was apprehensive lest the oneimics ho had made by his 
vigorous conduct In his consulslilp might endeavour to 
injure his reputation abroad. Atticus, however, refused 
to accept the appointment of lieutenant. 

w Homer begins his llias near tlio eonclusioa of the 
Trojan war, and afterwards introduces an accoimt of the 
earlier part. 
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old, the wantonneas of the young! Often did 1 
want you, so help me gods ! not only as an adviser 
of my plans, but as a witness of my extraordinary 
exertions. But after Hortensius had devised that 
the tribune Fufius should bring in the*law respect¬ 
ing the sacrilege (in which there was no other dif¬ 
ference from the consular indictment, excepting 
in the condition of the judges; though in that 
was everything), and was earnest that it might be 
BO done; having persuaded himself, and others, 
that no judges* could absolve him, I contracted 
my sails, knowing well the ineiliciency of such 
judges, and 1 said nothing in my evidence but what 
was so well known and, attested that I could not 
omit it, If, therefore, you ask me the reason of 
the acquittal (to revert now to your first question), 
it was the neediness and baseness of the judges; 
and that it should so happen was occasioned by 
Hortensius’s proposal; who, fearing lest Pufius’s 
intercession might put a stop to the progress of 
the law, as decreed by the senate, did not perceive 
that it was better to have him left in disgrace and 
ignominy, than intrusted to an unsound court of 
judgment. But prompted by his hatred, he hastened 
to bring the matter to a trial, saying, that even 
before a leaden sword he must needs fall. But if you 
ask what were the circumstances of this judgment 
which had so incredible an issue, I answer, such 
that the counsel of Hortensius, which now from 
the event is censured by others, was by me censured 
from the very beginning. For as the rejection of 
a judge is made with the greatest applause, when 
the prosecutor, like an upright censor, rejects per¬ 
sons of bad character, and the defendant, like a 
kind master of gladiators, selects the most tem¬ 
perate ; here, on the contrary, as soon as the judges 
sat down together, all honest men began to have 
sad misgivings r ; for a baser set never met together 
in a common gaming-house : senators of staged 
reputation, ruined knights, and tribunes, not 
debtors, so much as receivers*. There were, how¬ 
ever, a few honest men among them, whom he 
could not remove by rejection, who sat downcast 
and mournful among people most unlike to them¬ 
selves, and seemed afraid of being infected by the 
contagion of their infamy. Here, as each charge 
was submitted to this council, in the first inquiries, 
there appeared a surprising severity, without any 
difference of opinion: the defendant had obtained 
nothing; more was even granted to the prosecutor 
than he asked; Hortensius, in short, was exulting 
that he should have managed so well. There was 
nobody who did not think him guilty, and a thou¬ 
sand times condemned. Upon my being brought 
forwards as a witness, I imagine you will have 
heard from the acclamation evenofClodius's advo¬ 
cates, what ^rising of the judges took place, how 
they surrounded me, hou; openly they exposed 
their throats to P. Clodius for my security : which 
1 consider a much greater honour than that which 
was shown to Xenocrates, whom your countrymen 
prevented from swearing when he gave his testi- 

a The judges of ancient Itume oorrosponded to our jury 
rather than to our judges, and determined the fact, not 
the law. Their number varied at different times. 

y The foregoing sentence has been differently, but I 
think wrongly, understood by oommentitors. 

» Intimating tliat they wore both mined and bribed. 
The sense is rendered iff some measure obsoure for the sake 
of the poor antithesis of seratl and asrarli. 


mony: or that of our judges, who refused to look 
at the accounts of Metellus Numidicus, when they 
were brought round as usual. What was done to 
me, I say, is much greater. So that by the voice 
of Us jlidges, when 1 was so defended by them as 
the safeguard of the country, the culprit was con¬ 
founded, and all his supporters shrunk at once; 
and the next day the same concourse came about 
me as had conducted me home on resigning the 
consulship. The noble Areopagites “ cried out that 
they would not come forward unless a guard was 
appointed. It was submitted to the council: one 
voice alone was against having a guard. The affair 
was brought before the senate; it was decreed with 
great dignity and liberality ; the judges were com¬ 
mended ; the business was intrusted to the magis¬ 
trates : nobody thought the man would make 
any reply. Say' now, ye Muses, how the lire 
was first kindledYou know Baldhead', him of 
the Nanneian estates, that panegyrist of mine, 
whose speech 1 mentioned to you so full of my 
praise. In two days he accomplished the whole 
business by means of a single slave, and him taken 
from the school of the gladiators. Jle sent for the 
judges to come to him; he promised, he entreated, 
he bribed. Nay, more, O ye gods! such a profli¬ 
gate business! even the enjoyment of certain 
women, and the introduction of young men of 
family, were made to enhance the price offered to 
some of the judges. Thus, in the general absence 
of all honest men, while the forum was filled with 
slaves, there were still twenty-five judges so firm, 
that, in face of the greatest danger they chose 
rather to jierish than to min everything : there 
were thirty-one Who were more moved by famine 
than by fame ; one of whom Catulus meeting said 
to him, “ Wliat made you ask us for a guard ? were 
you afraid of having your money taken away?” 
You have here, as shortly as I ’could give it you, 
the nature of the trial, and the reason of the 
acquittal. 

You ask further what is the present state of 
public affairs, and how I am affected. Know, 
then, that the constitution of the republic ; which 
you thought my counsels, 1 thought divine Provi¬ 
dence'', had confirmed ; which seemed to be fixed 
and consolidated by the union of all good men, 
and the authority of my consulship ; unless some 
god have compassion upon us, has slipped from 
our hands by this single judgment: if it can be 
called a judgment, that thirty of the lowest and 
most profligate of the B.oman pe{)ple, by the eflect 
of bribery, should extinguish ^ right and justice : 
and, what not only all men, but all animals, know 
to have been done, that Talna, and Plautus, and 
Spongia, and such scoundrels, should determine 
not to have been done. But yet, that 1 may offer 
you some consolation on the part of the republic, 
wickedness does not exult in its'victory with that 
alacrity which some miscreants had hoped, after 

\The term is liore used in derisiant 
t The original is quoted from Homer, 
e Baldhoad—in the original Oalvus, which, besides 
meaning bald, as I have expressed it, was the name of a 
considerable farailv in ancient Home. Here it is need in 
mockery for Crassus. What is the exact signittcation of 
ex’lfannejantt commentators arejjot agreed. 

d I doubt not these expressions have a reference to the : 
doctrines of Rpiourus against a superintending Frovidence; 
Attiens, as is well known, being of that sect j 
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this wound which has been inflicted on the state; 
for they fully thought, when religion and modesty, 
when the faith of judgments, and the authority of 
the senate had fallen, that then wickedness and 
licentiousness, being openly victorious, would exact 
of every honest man vengeance for the pain which 
every villain had suffered by the severity of my 
consulship. A.nd 1, that same person (for 1 need 
not fear the reproach of vain-glorionsness in speak¬ 
ing of myself to you, especially in a letter which 
1 wish nobody else to read), myself, 1 say, have 
revived the drooping spirits of good men, encourag¬ 
ing and rousing every one: and by persecuting 
and harassing these corrupt judges, I have snatched 
all insolence from all the supporters and favourers 
of that victory. I have never suffered the consul 
I’iso to be at peace in anything: 1 have taken away 
from the man the province of Syria, already pro¬ 
mised him ; I have recalled the senate to its former 
severity, and have roused it from its despondence. 
Clodius I have crushe^ when be was present in the 
senate, both by a continued speech full of dignity, 
and by altercation, of which yon may taste a few 
specimens ; for the rest can neither have their 
force nor elegance, from want of that spirit of con¬ 
tention which you Greeks call iry&va. For when 
we met in the senate on the 15th of May, being 
called upon for my opinion, I entered at length 
upon the general state of the republic, and seemed 
to be inspired when 1 brought in that head of my 
discourse—“that the conscript fathers'-', on the 
receipt of a single wound, should not be dejected, 
should not faint; that it was a wound of such a 
kind as ought neither to be dissembled'nor to be 
feared, lest we should be thought either cowards by 
being alarmed at it, or stupid by not being sensible 
of it: that Lentulus had been twice acquitted ; twice 
Catiline ; that he now was the third let loose upon 
the public by his judges. You are mistaken, 
Clodius ; the judges have reserved you not for the 
city, but for a prison, and have wished not to 
retain you in the state, but to deprive you of 
banishment. Therefore, conscript fathers, raise up 
your spirits, maintain your dignity: that concord of 
all good men yet remains in the republic : they 
have felt pain, but their courage is unabated : no 
new evil has been created; but what was there 
before has been brought to light: in the trial of 
one abandoned man several have been found like 
him.’’ But what am 1 dj^ing ? 1 have almost 

included my speech in my letter. I return to our 
altercation. The pretty'boy gets up, and objects 
to me that 1 had been at Bairn v. “ It is not true : 
but what if it were.® Is it the same,” added I, 
“ as if you were to say I had been in conceal¬ 
ment“What,” says he, “has a fellow of 
Arpinum' to do with hot baths?” “ Say this,” 
replied I, “ to your patron^, who longed for the 

e The aonatora were usually addressed by this title. 

t I’ulchor, “ handsome,” was one of the names of the 
Claudian family, from which Clodius descended. 

g Uaiffi was celebrated for Its worm baths, and fre¬ 
quented by the voluptuous. 

>• This, no doubt, atlndes to Clodins's concealment in 
disguise at the ceremonies of the Bona Dea. 

> Arpinum, a place about sixty miles E.S.E. from Rome, 
where Cleoro was bom 

J It has been genentlly supposed that Cicero, by this ex¬ 
pression, meant the sister of Clodius, who wanted to have 
connected herself with Cleoro. 1 think it more likely that 
he should have meant Crassus: but the particular ciioum. 


baths of Arpinum.” (For you know the Marinm^.) 
“ How long,” says he, “ shall we bear this king 1” 
“ Do you venture to pronounce the word king,” 
said I, “ when he whose name was king did not so 
much as mdlition you in his will ?” (For he had 
devoured the inheritance of Rex in his expecta¬ 
tion.) “ You have been buying a “ fine house,” 
Ays he. “ One would think,” said 1, “ you were 
accusing me of buying the judges.” “ They would 
not trust you,” says he. “even on your oath.” 
“ Nay, but,” said I, “ flve-and-twenty did trust 
me: the other one-and-thirty did not trust you, 
for they took care to receive their money before¬ 
hand.” Overwhelmed by continued shouts, be 
sunk down, and held his tongue. My situation is 
this. Among the good, I am just as you left me ; 
among the filth and dregs of the city, much better 
now than you left me ; for it is no prejudice to me 
that my evidence should seem to have had no effect. 
Their ill-disposition has been let blood without any 
pain to me ; and the more so, because all those 
supporters of that iniquity acknowledge that a very 
clear case was bought off from the judges. )n 
addition to this, that wretched and hungry rabble, 
who hang about tlie popular assemblies like a 
leech, eager for money, imagine that I am much 
esteemed by this Magnus'. And indeed we are 
united together by a frequent and pleasant inter¬ 
course to such a degree, that those our revellers in 
conspiracy"', half-bearded youths, in their con¬ 
versations call him CnsEUs" Cicero. Therefore, in 
the games and shows I carry off wonderful marks 
of favour, without any shepherd’s pipe to inter¬ 
mingle its hissing ®. The public attention is just 
now directed to the comitia for the election of con¬ 
suls. Our Magnus, against the wish of everybody, 
thrusts forwards the son of Aulus >*; and in con¬ 
ducting this business, he endeavours to gain his 
cause, neither by authority nor by favour, but by 
those means with which king Philippus said he 
was able to take any castle into which an ass laden 
with gold could get up. It is said that a certain 
consul has undertaken the affair, like Doterio*' the 
player; and that he has people in his house to 
distribute money, which I do not believe. But 
there have lately been made two hateful decrees of 
the senate, which are supposed to be directed 
against the consul, on the requisition of Cato and 
Domitius : one, that it might be lawful to search 
the houses even of magistrates on informations of 
bribery ; the other, that anybody who had distribu¬ 
tors of money in his house, should be considered 
as an enemy to the state. Lurco, one of the 

stances and iirivate histories of tliose remote times are not 
suffieicntl; preserved to enable any person to speak with 
oonddence about It. 

k The moaning of this pa.sBage has been mniA disputed. 
1 incline to believe it a parctfthesis addressed to Attieus, 
signifying, perhaps, some salt spring near Arpinum, or 
some villa thence denominated. 

> A title known to belong to Pompeian. 

"> This may probably refer to some designation familiar 
to the private conversation of the two friends. 

" CniBUs was Fompelus's prwnomen. 

® The patturilia JUtula of the original might perhaps 
resemble a inodorn oat-call. 

P This is Buppose^to be Afranliis, a man of no proten- 
rions for such on apjBintmont. 

1 Much doubt has been entertained about the true read¬ 
ing and the meaning of this word, which, however, is of 
Uttle m oment. The consul hero spoken of is PIso. 
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tribtmes of the people, who entered upon his office 
at the time of the Ai)lian law, has been set free 
from the operation both of the AiUan and Fufian 
law, that he might introduce another on canvass¬ 
ing at elections ; which, lame as he i4-', be has pro¬ 
mulgated under prosperous omens. So the comitia 
are put off to the 27th of July. The novelty in 
the law is this : that anybody who shall have pro¬ 
mised money in his tribe, if he have not given it, 
shall be exempt from penalty ; but if he have given 
it, he shall have to pay to each tribe three thousand 
sestertii* (25/.) annually, as long as he lives. I 
observed that P. Clodius had already kept this law, 
inasmuch as he was accustomed to promise, and 
not to pay. But mark you j do you perceive how 
my consulate, which Curio before called a deifi¬ 
cation, will, if this man be elected, become a mere 
puppet-show ‘} Therefore I believe we must con¬ 
tent ourselves with our philosophy, as you do; 
and disregard these affairs of consulships as un¬ 
worthy of notice. 

As to what you tell me, that you have determined 
not to go into Asia, I should rather have wished 
that you did go; and cannot but fear that some 
unpleasant consequence may arise from that cir¬ 
cumstance'*. At the same time I cannot blame 
your determination, especially after having declined 
to accept a province myself. I shall be content 
with your epigrams, which you have placed in the 
Amaltheum ; especially since Chilius has left me, 
and Archias has written nothing*'. But having 
already composed a Greek poem in honour of the 
Luculli, I am afraid he will now turn his attention 
to the story of the Csecilii. T returned tlianks to 
Antonius in your name, and delivered the letter to 
Manlius. I have hitherto written to you the less 
frequently, because I had no proper person to 
whom 1 could intrust my letters; nor did I suf¬ 
ficiently know what 1 should intrust to them. 
Farewell. I have now made you amends. If 
Cincius*' refers to me any business of yours, I will 
readily undertake it; but he is just now more 
occupied in affairs of his own, in which 1 shall not 
be backward in assisting him. If you are likely to 
be stationary, you may expect often to hear from 
me ; but do you also write frequently. I wish you 
would describe to me your Amaltheum, how it is 
situated, how it is fitted up ; and that you would 
send me any poems, and stories you possess on the 
subject ot Amalthea". I should like to make one at 
Arpinum.' 1 will send you something of my writ¬ 
ing ; at present there is nothing finished. 

Any personal defect was coiisidorcd as inauspicious. 

• The number of tho tribes wiis tliirty-fivo. 

‘ The Latin faham mimum, if it bo correct, is not now 
intelligible. 1 have given what 1 couccivo to bo tho gene¬ 
ral signitiaation. 

v The difficulties which«Cicero apprehended actually 
took place, owing to bis brother’s taking ill this refusal, 
on tho part of Atticus, to serve under him in tho capacity 
of lieutenant. 

V Cicero had wished that one of these poets should have 
written on tho subject of his consulship. 

w Sec letter 3 of this book, note a. 

* Amalthoa is properly the fabulous name of tho fabu¬ 
lous goat which was said to have nourished tlio infant 
Jupiter: It is, therefore, rightly expressed in this place. 
But Atticus's library was denominAd Amaltheum. See 
letter 13 of this book, note <*. 


LETTER XVII. 

I PBRCEivs from your letter, and from the copies 
of my brother Quintus’s which you sent with it, 
a great alteration in his disposition and sentiments 
towards you ; which affects me with all that concern 
which my extreme love for you both might be ex¬ 
pected to produce; and I wonder what can have 
happened, that should occasion to my brotlicr 
Quintus either such deep offence, or such change¬ 
ableness of mind. I had already observed, what I 
saw that you also suspected at the time of your 
departure, that some unfavourable impression had 
arisen, and that he was hurt in mind, and harboured 
certain unfriendly suspicions; which, though I before 
often wished to heal, and especially after the allot¬ 
ment of his province ; yet 1 was not aware that the 
offence he had conceived was so great as your letter 
declares ; nor were my endeavours attended with 
the success that I hoped. But yet ] consoled 
myself with the consideratiifh, that I did not doubt 
but he would see you either at Dyrrachium, or 
somewhere in those parts ; and whenever that 
happened, 1 trusted, and persuaded myself, that 
every tiling would be amicably settled between you, 
not only by discourse and explanation, but by the 
very sight and meeting of each other. For what 
kindness there is in my brother Quintus, what 
cheerfulness, how tender a dis|)osition both to con¬ 
ceive and to lay aside offence, it is needless for me 
to mention to you, who are well acquainted with it. 
But it has happened very unfortunately that you 
have not seen him anywhere. For what the male¬ 
volence of certain persons has suggested to him, 
has had more influence than either his duty or his 
relationship, or the former affection between you, 
which ought to have great weight: and it is easier 
to guess, than to declare, where the blame of this 
misfortune lies: fur in defending my own rela. 
tions, I am afraid of appearing harsh towards 
yours)*. For this is my feeling upon the subject, 
that though no wound may have been inflicted by 
those of his own household, yet they certainly might 
have healed that which was already received. But 
the fault of this whole affair, which extends even 
something furtherthan appears, I can better exjilain 
to you when we meet. Respecting the letter which 
he wrote to you from Thessalonica, and the language 
which you imagine he held with your friends at 
Rome, and upon his jobniey; what foundation there 
be for it I know not; but all my hope of removing 
thi.s vexation rests in your kindness. For if you 
consider, that the minds of the best men are often 
irritable, and at the same time placable ; and that 
this sensibility, as I may call it, and tenderness of 
nature, is generally a sign of goodness ; and, what 
is the chief of all, that we ought mutually to bear 
with the ill humours, or faults, or offences of each 
other; these differences, as I hope, will easily be 
composed: and that you may do so, I earnestly 
entreat you : for it is of the greatest concern to me, 
who sincerely love you, that there should be no one 
of my connexions who either does not love you, or 
is not loved by you. That part of your letter was 
by no means necessary, in which you explain what 
opportunities of advantage either in the provinces 
or in the city you have foregone, as well at other 

7 From hence one may see that Cicero thought Fompo- 
nia to blame. 
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times, as during my consalate': for your inge¬ 
nuousness and greatness of mind are well known to 
me. Nor have I ever thought there was any differ¬ 
ence between us, except in the line of life we 
adopted ; inasmuch as a certain ambition has led 
me to the pursuit of honours ; whilst a different, 
but most irreproachable, scheme of life, has con¬ 
ducted you to an honourable retirement. In that 
true praise of sincerity, of diligence, of scrupulous 
adherence to duty, I set neither myself nor any¬ 
body else before you ; and in affection towards me, 
when I go beyond brotherly and domestic attach¬ 
ments, i attribute the first place to you. For I 
have seen, and thoroughly known, on various occa¬ 
sions, both your solicitude and your joy on my 
account. And often has your congratulation on my 
success been delightful to me, and your supjiort in 
my tears most grateful. Nay, at this time, from 
your absence, 1 feel a want not only of counsel, in 
which you excel, but of that intercourse of conver¬ 
sation, which 1 enjoy with peculiar relish in your 
company. What shafl I say? In business of the 
state ? in which it is not allowable for me to be 
negligent; or in the fatigues of the forum ? which 
formerly 1 undertook for ambition’s sake ; now, 
that I may be able by favour to maintain my 
dignity, or even in domestic concerns H in which 
both before, and particularly since the departure of 
my brother, I want you and our conversations. In 
short, neither my labour, nor my rest, neither my 
business, nor my idleness, nor forensic, nor do¬ 
mestic affairs, nor public, nor private, can any 
longer proc;ced without your sweet and friendly 
counsel and conversation. From the mention of 
these things modesty has often restrained us both. 
But it has now been rendered netressary by that 
part of your letter in wbich you study to clear and 
justify yourself and your conduct. And amidstthe 
embarrassments arising from his alienated and 
offended mind, this liowever has hapjiened fortu¬ 
nately, that your resolution of declining all pro¬ 
vincial employments lias been known, and occasion¬ 
ally jirofessed by you to me and others of your 
friends ; so that your not being together mayappear 
to be the effect not of any disagreement and rupture 
between you, but of your inclination and judgment; 
whence 1 trust those sentiments w'liieli have been 
violated will easily admit of expiation ; and these 
between us, which have been kej't sacred, will coii- 
tiuue to be religiously maintained. 

We are here engaged in a sickly, wretched, and 
changeable republic. For I suppose you have heard 
of our knights ’’ being nearly disunited from the 
senate. First they took it very ill that a decree of 
the senate should have been promulgated, to in¬ 
stitute an inquiry into those who should have 
received money as judges. At the passing of this 
decree I was accidentally absent; but when I found 
that the equestrian order was much disturbed at it, 
though they did not openly say so, 1 reproved the 

2 It Is to lie supposed that Cieero, during his consulship, 
would not fail to offer ilia assistance in procuring for Atti- 
cus any appointment ho might wish to hold. 

• The .sense I havo given to this passage is not agreeahlu 
to the usual punctuation, but apjiears to me most consonimt 
to Cicero’s ordinary manner of writing, and most suitable 
to the context. 

b The Roman people were divided Into throe orders, 
senators, knights, and plebeians. The business of the 
knights was chiefly to act as judges, or as farmers of the 
public revenue. 


senate, as I thought, wiUi great authority; and 
apake forcibly and copiously in not the most 
bouourable cause. Now for another favourite 
concern of the knights, scarcely to be borne, 
which, howeikr, I have not only borne, but justi¬ 
fied. The farmers of the revenue in Asia”, who had 
made their agreement with the censon, complained 
ill the senate that they bad been deceived by the 
hope of gain, and had made an improvident bargain, 
and petitioned that the letting might be set aside. 
1 took the lead among tlieir supporters ; or rather 
I was the second; for it was Crussus who encou¬ 
raged them to present this request. An odious 
business, disreputable petition, and a confession of 
iinjirudence. But there was the greatest rpason to 
apprehend, that, if tliey gained no redress, they 
might be altogether alienated from the senate: 
This affair also was principally managed by me; 
and it was brought about that they obtained a very 
full and very friendly senate; and I said a good deal 
respecting the dignity and unanimity of the two 
orders, on the first of December and day following. 
The business is not yet finally settled, but the in¬ 
clination of the senate has been clearly seen. Me- 
tclliis, the consul elect, had alone spoken against it. 
Tiiat hero of ours, Cato, was going to speak, but 
owing to the shortness of tlie day it did not come 
to his turn. Thus maintaining my iirojtosed line of 
conduct, 1 su])port, as well as 1 am able, that con¬ 
cord 1 had endeavoured to cement. But yet, since 
these measures are liable to fail, a certain safe way, 
as I hope, is fortifying to enable me to retain my 
authority. 1 camiot sufficiently explain this to you 
by letter, but I will give you a little hint. I am 
very familiar with Fompeius. 1 know what you 
will say. 1 will use caution, wherever caution can 
be used ; and I will write more fully to you some 
other time about my intentions in conducting the 
business of. the republic. Do you know that 
Lncceius purposes immediately to solicit the con¬ 
sulship ? fur there are said to be only two candi¬ 
dates. Cmsar, with whom he thinks he may unite 
through Arrius; and Bibulus, witli whom he sup¬ 
poses he may be joined through C. Piso. Do you 
laugh } Believe me, this is no laughing matter. 
Wliat else shall I tell you ^ What ? There are many 
things: but at another time. If you would have 
us expect you, take care to let me know. Now I 
modestly beg, what 1 earnestly wish, that you will 
come us soon as you can. The fifth of December. 


LETTER XVIII. 

t 

There is nothing of which I now so much feel 
the want, as of him with whom I can communicate 
every thing that concerns me; who loves me, who 
is prudent,—with whom 1 can converse without 
flattery, without dissimulation, without reserve. 
For my brother, who is all candour and kindness, 
is away; Metellns is no more to me than the sea¬ 
shore, or the air, a mere desert: but you, who have 
so often relieved my cares and anxieties by your 
conversation and counsel, who used to be my 
companion in public matters, my confidant in all 
private ones, the partaker of «di my words and 
thoughts, where are you ? 1 am so deserted by 

« Asiani apjwar to^ave been jairsons from tiio order of 
knights, who rented of the censors the collection of the 
tributes from Asia Minor, as was usual in other provinces, 
for five years at a time. 
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everybody that I have no other comfort but what 
is enjoyed with my wife and daughter, and my 
sweet little Cicero. For those ambitious and out¬ 
ward friendships make some show in public, but 
have no domestic fruit So that whrist my bouse 
is full every morning,—whilst 1 go down to the 
Forum attended with troops of friends,—out of 
this crowd 1 can find nobody with whom I eft 
either jest freely or open my bosom familiarly. 
Therefore I look for you, 1 want you, nay I call 
for you. For there are many things which trouble 
and distress me, which, could 1 pour them into 
your ears, I seem as if 1 could discharge in the 
conversation of a single walk. The stings and 
vexations of my domestic troubles 1 shall keep to 
myself, and not trust to this letter and to a strange 
messenger. And these (for 1 would not have you 
think too much of them) are not of great moment; 
but yet they hang upon me, and tease me, and 
have no friendly counsel or conversation to allay 
them. Hut in the republic, although there is a 
ready courage, yet the inclination to exert itself 
does again and again elude every remedy Should 
I but shortly collect together what has been done 
since your departure, you must needs exclaim, that 
the state of Rome can no longer subsist. For it 
was, 1 believe, after you left us, that the first en¬ 
trance was made upon the cause of the Clodian 
story. Upon which occasion, conceiving that I 
had an opportunity of cutting down and restraining 
the licentiousness of the young, 1 exerted myself 
with vehemence, and poured forth all the powers 
of my mind and understanding,—influenced by no 
hostility towards anybody, but by the hope of 
correcting the republic and healing the state. 
Deeply is the republic injured by this corrupt and 
profligate judgmentSee now what has since taken 
place : a consul' has been imposed upon us whom 
nobody that is not as much a philosopher as our¬ 
selves can bear to look at without a sigh. How 
severe a wound is this t After a decree of the 
senate had passed respecting bribery at elections, 
respecting the conduct of judges, no law was 
carried through,—the senate was worried out,—the 
Roman knights alienated. So that year overturned 
two supports of the state which by me alone had 
been established ; for the senate both threw away 
its authority and dissolved the union of the two 
orders. Now ,then another fine year has been 
entered upon I Its beginning has been such that 
the annual rites in honour of the tutelary goddess 
of Youth were omitted. For Memmius was en¬ 
gaged in initiating the wife of M. LucuUus in rites 
of his own*. Menelaus*', not brooking that, pro¬ 
cured a divorce. But whereas that Idseau shepherd* 
had only abused Menelaus,—this Paris of ours has 
treated l^oth Menelaus and Agamemnon! with 

■* I undi'rHtond the oxproHSion animus and voluntas to 
apply not to Cicero, but to /» repubUca. 

« See letter It! of this book. 

f This consul is h. Afranius, a'creature of Pompeins, and 
designated by Cicero as the son of Aulus. Bee letter IS of 
this book. 

Kit must be supposed that Memmiut ought to have pre¬ 
sided at the rites of Juventas. It seems that ho debauched 
the wife of M. Lucuilus, whieh is meant by those rites of 
bis own. 

h M. LuouUna. called Menelaus, as having been injured 
by Memmius, whom be bod before called Paris. 

I Paris. I 

J L. Lucuilus, the brother of hlarcus, so called because 


scorn. But there is one C. Herennius, a tribune, 
whom perhaps you have never heard of (though 
you may have heard of him, for he belongs to your 
tribe) k ; and Sextus, his father, used to distribute 
among you the money of the candidates*. This 
man wants to translate P. Clodius to the condition 
of a plebeian"'; and the same fellow proposes that 
the populace at large should vote on this affair of 
Clodius in the Campus Martius". 1 have given 
him such a reception in the senate as 1 am accus¬ 
tomed to do to such scoundrels ; but nothing can 
be more insensible than he is. Metellus is an 
excellent consul, and attached to me; but it lessens 
bis authority that he has, as a matter of form, pro¬ 
mulgated this proposal respecting Clodius. But 
this son of Aulus ®, ye gods ! how dull, how 
spiritless a soldier ; how well he deserves to lend 
an ear every day, as he does, to hear himself abused 
by l^alicanuH. An Agrarian law has been jtromul- 
gated by Flavius, a poor thing, almost the same as 
that of Plutius. In the me^n time there is not a 
sound statesman, not a phantom of one, to be 
found. He who might be one, my intimate (for 
so he is, and I wish you to know it) Pompeius 
defends that painted robe of hisP by kecjnng 
silence. Crassus utters not a word against the 
favour of the people. The others you are already 
acquainted with ; who are so stupid that they hope 
to preserve their luxurious stews a when the republic 
is lost. The only person who administers any 
relief, rather by his firmness and integrity than by 
his counsel or prudence, is Cato, who now for the 
third month continues to harass the poor collectors 
who have been very friendly to him. So we arc 
compelled to pass no decree about other matters 
till an answer is given to these collectors. 1 expect 
therefore that even the business of the embassies 
will be put off. You see now by what waves we 
are tossed: and if from what I have said you jier- 
ceive that there is as much more unsaid, yet visit 
us once more ; and although these parts to which 
1 call you deserve to be shunned, nevertheles.s let 
the value you set upon our friendship be such, that 
you ihay be glad to enjoy it even with these vexa¬ 
tions. For, that you may not be registered as an 
absentee, 1 will take care to have your return given 
out and proclaimed everywhere. To be registered 
just at the lustration" is like a very merchant. 

Agamemnon was brother to Moiielans. Memmius, who 
had thus inHulted M. LucuHuh, hitd before Injured his 
brother, in opF>o8inj; his petition for a triumph. 

The i>oople of Uome were distributed into thlrty-five 
tribes. 

i The inferior magistmtes wore elected by the tribes, 
and probably might distribute money amongst tii<»8e of 
their own tribe for this purfMise. 

C'lodius wanted, for fiictioiiH purpose, to become tri¬ 
bune, for which it was necessary ho should be a plebeian. 
He therefore contrived to get adopted into a plebeian 
family. 

n The tribunes had the power of calling the comltla 
tributa in tho Campus Martius; and, in voting by tribes, 
OB every cltiren had a voice in his own tribe, oonseciuently 
the pleboiuis had a great majority. 

o Afranius. 

P Pompeius continued to wear his coloured robe of 
triumph. 

H The stows for fish wore among the principal luxuries 
of the Romans 

' These are the fHrmere of the rovonuos of Asia Minor 
spoken of in letter 17 of tills book. 

• The registry of the censors, whioh was renewed every 
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Therefore take care that we may see you as soon 
as possible. The 1st of February, iu the cuusulship 
of L. Metellus and L. Afranius. 


LETTER XIX. 

Not only if I had as much leisure as you have, 
but also if I was content to send such short letters, 

I should surpass you, and write much oftcner than 
you do. But, besides ray great and incredible 
occupations, 1 never suffer any letter to go to you 
without some argument and opinion. First then, 
as it is proper in writing to such a lover of his 
country, I will send you an account of what is 
going forward in the republic j next, ns I know 
your affection to me, 1 will tell you what I conceive 
you may not be unwilling to hear relating to myself. 
And with respect to the republic, the chief concern 
at present is the apprehension of a Gallic war. 
For the Edui, our brethren (as they have been 
called), are actually fighting ; the Seqnani have 
been fighting very ill; and the Helvctii are without 
doubt in arms, and making incursions into the 
Roman ))rovince. The senate has decreed that 
the consuls should have the two Gauls allotted to 
them; that a levy should be made ; that exemptions 
should not be admitted ; that ambassadors should 
be despatched with authority, who should go to 
the cities of Gaul and take care that they do not 
join the llelvetii. The ambassadors are Q. Me¬ 
tellus Cretiens, and L. Flaccus, and (by an ill 
assortment, like the Greek proverb of pouring 
precious ointment upon lentils) Lentulus the son 
of Clodianus. And here I cannot forbear mention¬ 
ing, that when, among the consulars, the first lot 
fell upon me, a full senate with one voice deter¬ 
mined that I ought to be retained in the city. 
After me the same thing happened to Pompeius : 
so that we two seemed to be ke|>t us pledges of the 
republic. Why then should 1 look for the ajiplauses 
of others when these spring up at home ? Now 
this is the state of the city affairs. The Agrarian 
law was vehemently urged by the tribune Flavius, 
though the author of it was Pompeius, and it had 
nothing popular besides its author. From this 
law 1 took out, with the approbation of the 
assembly, whatever affected the interests of private 
persons : I exempted the land which had been sold 
in the consulship of P. Mu^ius and L. Calpurnins ; 
I confirmed the possessions of Sulla’s people ; the 
Volaterrani and Arretini, whose lands Sulla had 
declared public, but had not allotted, 1 retained in 
the enjoyment of their property. One plan I did 
not object to, that land should be purchased with 
this adventitious money', which might be derived, 
for the space of five years, from the tributes of the 
countries newly conquered *. The senate was 
adverse to the whole of this Agrarian scheme, sus¬ 
pecting that it was designed only to give some new 
power to Pompeius ; for Pompeius had used great 
exertions to acconvplisb his wish of carrying the 
law through. But, with the full approbation of 
those who were to occupy the lands, 1 confirmed 
the titles of the actual possessors (for our strength, 
as you know, lies in the rich proprietors), whilst I 

fifth year, was concluded by a lustration, or sacrifice of 
> purification, addressed to the assembied p<sr>ple. 

> These were the countries conquered by Pompeius in 
the Mithridatic war. 


satisfied the people and Pompeius (for that also 1 
wished to do) by the purchase ; which being care¬ 
fully conducted, I hoped the lees of the city might 
be drawn off. and the waste lands of Italy ponied. 
But this whole affair has cooled again, having been 
interrupted by the war. Metellus is indeed a good 
cpnsul, and is much attached to me ; tlie other is 
such a mere cipher, that he does not even know 
yvhat it is that he has bought". These are the 
chief things of the re]>ubHc ; unless you may think 
it concerns the republic also, that one Hereunius, a 
tribune of the people, of your tribe, a good-for- 
nothing and needy fellow, has several times insti¬ 
tuted a motion for transfefring P. Clodiua to the 
rank of a plebeian ; but many have interposed 
their prohibition. This, I think, is what has been 
doing iu the republic. But for myself, after having 
once obtained the distinguished and immortal 
glory of that fifth of December’, not without much 
envy and ill will, I have never ceased to exert the 
same spirit in the republic, and to support that 
dignity which I had entered upon and attained. 
But when I had witnessed, first, iu the acquittal 
of riodius, the inconstancy and weakness of the 
judges ; then saw how easily our knights collectors, 
though they continued friendly to me, were dis¬ 
united from the senate; then again, Uiat certain 
happy spirits (those luxurious possessors of fish¬ 
ponds, 1 mean, your friends) are undisguisedly 
envious of me ; 1 considered that it was time to 
look out for some greater support and stronger 
securities. Therefore, first I brought Pompeius, 
who had too long observed a silence upon my 
transactions, into that disposition, that in the 
senate, not once, but repeatedly, and at considerable 
length, he attributed to me the safety of the empire 
and of the world : which did not so much concern 
me (fur what I did is not so obscure as to stand in 
need of testimony, or so doubtful as to require 
commendation) as the republic ; because there 
were certain ill-disposed people who expected that 
some contention might arise between me and 
Pompeius from a disagreement upon those matters. 
With him 1 have united myself in sueh intimacy, 
that each of us may hence be more fortified in his 
own line of conduct, and firmer in the republic, 
from this connexion. And that hostility of the 
licentious and delicate youth, which had been raised 
against me, has been so softened by my civility, 
that they all now pay me particular attention. In 
short, I do nothing harsh towards anybody,—nor, 
however, any thing popular and unbecoming; but 
my whole conduct is so regulated, that 1 maintain 
a constancy towards the republic ; and in my pri¬ 
vate concerns, on account of the unsteadiness of 
the good, the unkindness of the malevolent, the 
hatred of the wicked, towards me, I adopt a certain 
caution aud attention ; and so bear my affections, 
whilst I am implicated in these new connexions, 
that the sly Sicilian Epiebarmus often whispers in 
my ear that verse of bis,—“ Be sober and distrast- 
ful; these are the sinews of the understanding 
and of my management and scheme of life you see, 
1 think, as it were a model. Respecting your 
business you often write to me; but it is impossible 
to remedy it,—for the decree of the senate was 
carried by a great concurrence of members, without 

a Meaning that he bad bought tho ronMilshi]). 

’ When ho defeated Catilinc'H consxdroey, and ordered 
bis accomplices to be put to death. 
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ttie BUthority of any of ns consulars. For, as to 
your seeing that I was present when it was drawn 
up, you may understand from the decree itself that 
a Afferent object was at that time brought forward; 
and this about the free people was Aided without 
any occasion,—and was so done by P. Servilius 
the son, who gave his opinion among the last. 
But at this time it cannot be altered: so that the 
meetings which were at first held on this subject 
have long since ceased to be kept up. If, how¬ 
ever, by your gentle manners you have squeezed 
out of the Sicyonians any portion of money, I 
should be glad to be made acquainted with it. 1 
have sent you the accoqnt of my consulate, written 
in Greece; in which, if there is anything that 
appears to an Attic gentleman not to be correct and 
good Greek, I will not say to you, what I think 
Lucullus said of his history, that he purposely 
introduced some barbarisms, that it might be known 
to be the work of a Roman. In mine if there be 
anything of that sort, it will be without my know¬ 
ledge, and contrary to my inclination. If I com¬ 
plete that in Latin, I will send it to you. You 
may expect the third in verse", that 1 may omit 
no mode of celebrating my own praises. Here 
take care that you do not (piote upon me the 
Greek proverb, “ Who will praise his father?*” 
For if there is anything better among men let it be 
praised, and let me be blamed for not rather be¬ 
stowing my praises elsewhere ; though what I 
write is, after all, not praise, but history. My 
brother Quintus studies to exculpate himself in his 
letters, and affirms that he never spoke anything 
against you to anybody: but this must be managed 
between us with great care and diligence when we 
meet. Do you only at length visit us again. This 
Cossiuius, to whom I give my letter, seems to me 
an e.xcellent man, free from levity, and affectionate 
towards yon, and such as your letter represented 
him. The 1 hth of March. 


LETTER XX. 

I Upon my return to Rome from my Pompei- 
anumr on the 13th of May, our friend Cincius 
, gave me your letter dated the 1.3th of February, to 
j which I now reply. And first, I am very glad 
i that you are so jwrfectly acquainted with my 
opinion respecting you*. In the next place, it 
I* gives me great satisfaction that you should have 
I shown such moderation in those affairs in which I 
and my family were concerned, not without some 
I appearance of harshness and unkindness •; which 
' is a proof at once of no small affection, and of 
I consummate judgment and prudence. On which 

I w This iKtnftcrwords executed. See book il. letter 
! * Some doubts have boon ofiVortalne:! about the appHca- 

! tion of this proverb. In the beginning of Plutarch’s life 
I of Aratns it is quoted more at length ; and from thence I 
I shoold understand it here to signify, that as it was eon- 
I eluded that one who praised the dotsls of his ancestors. 

! had no merit of his own j so it might be inferred, that if 
' Cicero was so vain of his consulship he had little else to 
' boast of. 

! r Cioero {wssessed sovcral villas, one of which was near 
I Pompeii. 

» This probaiily alludes to what ho had said in letter 17 
of this book, , 

I * Meaning tho dlsagroomcnt between Ctuintus and his 
i wife Pomponia. 


subject as you have written so graciously, so care¬ 
fully, BO fairly, and candidly, that I not only have 
nothing farther to ask of you, but had no right to 
expect BO much readiness and mildness from you, 
or from any man; I think it best to say nothing 
more about the business. When we meet, then, 
if any occasion occurs, we will confer together by 
word of mouth. 

In what you say about the republic, you argue 
affectionately and wisely ; and your opinion is not 
at variance with the line of conduct I have adopted. 
I ought neither to recede from the state of my 
dignity, nor to go without my host into the for¬ 
tifications of another man ; and he’’ of whom 
yon speak, has nothing noble, nothing exalted, 
nothing that is not abject and popular. Yet 
the coarse I have taken is perhaps not without 
its advantage to myself in promoting the tranquil¬ 
lity of my own times; but it is still much more 
advantageous to the republic than to me, that the 
violence of the wicked against me should be 
repressed by my having confirmed the wavering 
opinion of one in the highest fortune, authority, 
and favour; and by having converted him from 
the hopes of bad men to the commendation of my 
actions. Had any meanness been necessary on my 
part, I should have thought no object sn equiva¬ 
lent; but everything has been done in such a 
manner, that my dignity has sustained no diminu¬ 
tion from compliance with him, while his is 
increased by his approbation of me. The rest is, 
and will continue to be, so managed, as not to 
permit that what I have done, may ajipear to have 
been done by accident. My good men, those 
whom you roetitinn,and that Sparta'', which you say 
has fallen to my lot, I will not only never desert, 
but even if I am deserted by it, I will still continue 
in my former sentiments. 1 would wish you, 
however, to ccinsidcr, that, since the death of 
Catulus, I maintain this course of honour without 
j)roteetors, and without associates : for as Rhin- 
ton, I thii.k, says, “ some are as nothing, others 
care for nothing.” With regard to the envy 
which our epicures bear me, I will either write to 
you at another time or will reserve it till we meet. 
But nothing shall tear me from the senate ; whe¬ 
ther because it is right that we should be united, 
or that it is most suitable to my affairs, or that I 
am not sorry to be held in such esteem by them. 

With regard to the Sicyonians, as I told you in 
a former letter, there is not much hope in the 
senate. For there is now nobody that offers any 
complaint. So that, if you wait for this, it is a 
long busine.ss. Try some other means if you can. 
For it has been concluded without animadversion 
from those whom it concerned; and the senators 
hastily ran to support the motion. The season is 
not yet come for superseding the decree ; because 
there are not only none to complain, but many 
are very well pleased; partly through malice'*, 
partly from an opinion of its justice. Your friend 
Metellus is an excellent con^l. 1 have only to 
blame in him, that he is not very well pleased with 
the news of peace from Gaul. I suppose he is 


I 


I 


•> Pnmpoins. ; 

V This obviously alludes to a passage in some letter from i 
Attictis, who had applied to PiMro a Greek proverbial ex- i 
pression, signifying, that one who was bom at Sparta might ] 
to act worthily of this distinction. 

■1 Being pleased to see the public creditors disappointed, j 
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funbitiouB of n triuroph. Id this 1 wish he were 
more moderate. Everything else is excellent. 
But this son of Aulus behaves in such a manner, 
that his consulate is no consulate, but the mortifi¬ 
cation of our Magnus”. Of my writings I have 
sent you my consulate in Greek. I delivered the 
book to L. Cossinius. But while you are pleased 
with my Latin compositions, I imagine that, as a 
Greek, you will bear towards this Greek one a 
little envy. If anybody else writes upon this 
subject 1 will send it you. But, believe me, as 
soon as they have read this of mine, they are 
somehow checked. Now, to return to my own 
business, L. Papirius Pirtns, a good man, and ! 
fond of me, has made me a present of the books i 
which Ser. Claudius left. As yoxir friend Cincius I 
! declared that, by the (Hncian law it was allowable I 
I to take them, I said that 1 should most willingly | 

” ttlimmis, or creat, iswoll known ti» liiivc las-ii an uppol” ' 

: lation of J’uiiipeiiis. wlio liad got Afranius, tin- mpii of Aulus. I 
I to 111! elected consul. • ; 

f this is said joking, finciiis's luitnc lias freuucntly j 
I occiiiTcd Is-forc. as an agent cniplojcd liyAlticiis. Tlio 
j f-incian law fortiadc llic ris'civiag of extravagant sunis for I 
pleading. j 

i B 'I'liis is not said to J’lctiis in rciily to his ofler nctiinlly I 


accept them if he offered tbems. Now, if you 
love me, if you know that you are beloved by me**, 
use your endeavours, through your friends, your 
clients, your guests, nay, your freed-men, and 
slaves, that net a scrap of them may be los^ For 
I want exceedingly both the Greek books, which I 
suspect, and the Latin, which 1 know he left. 1 
bavb every day more satisfaction in these studies, 
whenever the business of the forum'permits. You 
will render me a most, I say, a most grateful 
service, if you will attend to this with the same 
diligence you use in things which you suppose mo 
to have much at heart. At the same time 1 recom¬ 
mend to you the affairs of I’lctus himself, for 
undertaking which he gives you the greatest 
thanks. I nut only ask, but entreat you, at length 
to visit us. 

insdc. blit to ('iiiotiis, on tlio KiipiHiiiUloii that It might bn 
made. It Is for tliis reason that he adds si nitvtisst't. lie 
told <‘ineiiis. that shiee he so ifiiorpretisl Ids nmneHako's 
law, that he might legally accept the liiMiks, he Khould be 
very glad to do so i/iht'tt terrr iJU'rt'tf in him. 

ii This may iilliido particularly to some expresslnns 
which it is probable Attiens bad uissl in liia aeknowli.Hlg. 
iiu'nt of letter 17, where Cicero declares Ills strong afl'oeUon 
for him. 


BOOK IT. 


! LETTER 1. 

On the 1st of June, as I was going to Aiitinm, 
i and gladly leaving the gladiators of M. Melelliis. I 
I met yonr servant. He delivered to me vour letter, 
and the Greek narrative of my coiisuisbip, upon 
which 1 was glad that I had previously given to 
: L. Cossiiiins my hook on the same subject, written 
. likewise in Greek, whieli he was to take to you. 
I For had I read yours first, you might say that I 
I had stolen from you. Although yours, which J 
j eagerly read, appeared to me rather rough and 
undressed, yot tliat very negligence had the effect 
of uruamciit; and, as they say of women, it was 
the sweeter from having no perfume. 

My book, on the otlier hand, had exhausted the 
i whole repository of Isocrates, and all the scent- 
! boxes of his disciples, and, iii some measure, even 
I the wlours of Aristotle. This, as you mentioned 
in a former letter, you just tasted at Coreyra ; but 
j afterwards I imagine you received it from Cossi¬ 
nius. 1 should not have ventured to send it you, 
I unless I had deliberately and critically examined 
it. Though Posidonius', to whom I had sent my 
memoir, that he might describe the same events in 
a more finished style, told me in his answer from 
Rhodes, that the perusal had not only not disposed 
him to write, but had completely discouraged him. 
What say you? I have confounded the Greek 
nation ; so that they who pressed me to give them 
materials, which they might embellish, have now 
ceased to trouble me. If the book pleases you, 
you will take care to have it circulated in Athems, 
and other citicsJ of Greece. For it may possibly 

‘ Po-sidonius was a Stoic philosopher, under whom Cicero 
had studied at^Uhodes. 

j Previous to the invention of printing, tho transcribing 


throw some splendour on my affairs. I will send 
the spoeclics you ask for, and some others, siniMs 
you seem to be ideased with what 1 haw written 
at the desire, of certain young men. For, as your 
fellow-citizen Demosthenes, in those orations which 
are called .Philippics, had shone forth, and eman¬ 
cipated himself from that abrujit and judicial 
manner of sjieaking, that lie might appear more 
dignified and statesman-like; so it became me to 
see that there slioiild be some orations of mine, 
wbieli might be called consular ; of which one was 
delivered in the senate on the Ist of Jannary ; the 
next to tile peojile on the Agrarian law ; the third 
on the subject of •Othok ; the fimrth in defence of 
Rabirius ; the fifth on the children of the persons 
proscribed'; the sixth, when in the assembly I 
resigned my province'"; the seventh, by which 1 
drove out Catiline: the eighth, which 1 delivered 
to the people tho day after Catiline's flight: tho 
ninth, in the assembly on the day when the Allo- 
broges gave their public testimony"; the tenth, in 

and dispersing of books must have been aavork of great 
labour, and imist have taken up a great deal of time. 

k fitbo hail been the author of a law W'hioh appropri¬ 
ated a dlstingiilHliod part of the theatre to tho use of tho 
knights. This Otho coming Into tho theatre during 
I'iecro's eoiisulaliip was iKMited by tho fiopulaoe, and siip- 
portisl by the knights, so as to endanger a considoritble 
uproar; upon which (’icero summoned tho people to the 
temple of Jlellona, where ho addrensed them with stn.li 
efl'eet, that, ijihoi returning to the theatre, they Joimsi 
their applause to that of the knights. Tho oration is not 
extant. 

* This relates to Bulla’s proscription. 

“• C'ieeni having declined the province of Macedonia In 
favour of C. Antonius, was nominated to that of Cisalpine 
Gaul, hut immediately gave it up to R. Metcllus. 

" This relates to the ^tiUnaritm conspiracy. 
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the senate on the fifth of December®. There are 
besides, two short ones, as it were fragments, on 
the subject of the Agrarian law. 1 will take care 
that you shall have this whole collection. And 
since not only my writings, but mjf transactions, 
afford you pleasure, in the same books yon will see 
both what I have done, and what I have said. 
Otherwise, you should not have asked for thdm; 
for 1 did not present myself to you uninvited. 

As to what you inquire about the cause of my 
sending for yon; and signify, that though yon are 
fettered with business, yet not only if it is neces¬ 
sary, but if I wish it, you will come to me; there 
is, in truth, no immediate necessity; but 1 thought 
yon might arrange the season of travelling more 
conveniently. You are away too long, especially 
as you are at no great distance, and yet we do not 
enjoy the fruits of your company, and you are 
without us. At present all is quiet; yet if the 
madness of the pretty r youth were allowed to 
proceed a little further, I should earnestly call you 
thence. But Metellus nobly prevents it, and will 
prevent it. What say you ? He is a patriotic 
consul, as I always believed, and well disposed. 
But that fellow no longer dissembles, but openly 
professes his wish to be made a tribune of the 
people. Upon the question being agitated in the 
senate, I beat him down, and reproached him with 
his inconstancy, who at Rome was soliciting the 
tribunate, though at Hera, in Sicily, he had de¬ 
clared that he wanted to be made tedile. But I 
said it was not a thing about which we need give 
ourselves much trouble ; tor it would no more be 
permitted to him as a plebeian to ruin the stale, 
than it had been to some, like himself, who were 
patricians, when 1 was consul. Again, when he 
boasted in the assembly that he had come from 
the straita in six days, and that nobody had time 
to come out to meet him, and'that he hud arrived 
in the night; I observed, that it was nothing 
strange that he should have come from Sicily to 
Rome in six days, who had gone from Home to Iti- 
teramna in three hours''; that it was not the first 
time he had entered by night; and that nobody 
had met and stopped him on a former occasion, 
when it ought more especially to have been done. 
What say you ? 1 make an impfident man modest 

not only by a constant dignity of speech, but even 
by this kind of repartee. Now, therefore, I 
dispute and jest familiarly with him. For, as we 
were conducting one of the candidates, he asks me 
if I used to give a place to the Sicilians in the 
exhibitions of gladiators'.® 1 said, no. “But 
1,” says he, “ their new patron, shall adopt this ; 
though my sister, who has such consular space* 
allotted her’ gives me but one foot.” “ Do not 
complain,” **’*’*■ your sister, 

for you are at liberty to lift up the other whenever you 

o This likewise relates to the Catilbmrian conspiracy. 

V The person here meant is evidently Clodiua He is so 
designated, book 1. letter 16. 

4 Uy the Strait is to be understood the narrow sea 
between Italy and Sicily. 

' At the time of his trial It was falsely asserted, that 
Clodlus had been at Internmna on the night when ho was 
dl^vered in I'wsar’s house at the mysteries of the Bona 
Doa. 

• Ciocro had been quaestor in Sicily some years before; 
and lately CIodiAa had held the same office there. 

* Clodia was wife of the consul Motellua 


please”.” You will say this is not a very consular 
speech. 1 confess it; but 1 hate her, ill deserving 
to be called consular; for she is a seditious woman, 
is at war with her husband, and not only with 
Metellug", but with Fabius also, because she is 
displeased with the part they take on this*' occa¬ 
sion. In reply to your inquiry about the Agrarian 
law, it seems for the present to have cooled. As 
to the reproof you give me with a gentle hand 
respecting my familiarity with Pompeins, I would 
not have you imagine that I have united myself 
with him for the sake of my own security: but 
things were so circumstanced, that if by accident 
there should arise any disagreement between us, 
the greatest dissentions must have ensued in the 
republic: which I have guarded and provided 
against in such a manner, that I shall not depart 
from my just course ; but he will become better, 
and lay aside something of his popular levity. 
For, yon must know, he speaks much more mag¬ 
nificently of my actions, against which 'many had 
endeavoured to excite him, than of his own. For 
to himself he bears testimony of having well 
administered the state ; to me of having saved it. 
How far his doing this may be of use to me I 
know not; it is certainly of use to the republic. 
What if I make even Csesar a better man, who 
is now in the enjoyment of such prosperous gales.’ 
Should 1 do any great injury to the state .’ But, 
if nobody envied me, if all favoured me as they 
ought, yet the remedy which could cure the 
unsound ])artg of the state, would not be less de¬ 
sirable than that which would cut them out. But 
now, when that body of-knights, which I stationed 
on the Capitoline hill under your standard, has 
deserted the senate; and our chiefs think th^ 
have reached the skies, if they have hut bearded 
mullets in their fish-ponds, which will come to 
their bands; and neglect everything else; do you 
not think that I render essential service, if I pre¬ 
vent them from doing mischief, who have it so 
muck in their power ? For you cannot esteem our 
friend Cato more than 1 do: but he, with the best 
intentions and the greatest integrity, sometimes 
does harm to the state, by delivering his opinion 
as if he were living in the republic of Plato, not in 
the dregs of Romulus. What can be more just 
than that one, who had received money for his 
sentence, should be brought into judgment ? Cato 
gave bis opinion to this effect, and the senate 
assented. The knights declared war against the 
senate, not against me, for 1 dissented. What 
could be more impudent than the appeal of the" 
collectors? Yet for the sake of retaining the 
good-will of the order, the loss should have been 
submitted to. Cato resisted, and carried his point. 
The consequence has been, that when the consul 
was shut up in prison r; when seditions have at 

<• Cludiiis was suppiisad to have had incestuous com¬ 
merce with his sister. 

» She was married to Mctollus, hut supposed to enter¬ 
tain Fabius also with the familiarities of a husband. 

w The exact meaning of the original is not obvious; but 
I conceive it to relate to the opposition which Metellus 
and Fabius gave to Clodius's design of making himself a 
tribune of the people. 

X These wore of the order of knights, who had made an 
improvident bargain for taking the rents of some of the 
subject provinces, and petition)^ to have It cancelled, hoc 
book i. l^ter 17. 

y The consul Metellus was imprisoned by Flavius, one 
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1 different times been raised ; not one of those men I 
has come forwards, by whose concurrence 1, and 
also the consuls who came after me, used to defend 
the republic. What then! you will gay, shall we have 
them hired with a price ? What shall we do, if 
we can have them upon no other terms ? Should 
we prefer submitting ourselves to freed-men, and 
even slaves ? But, as you say, enough of my zeal. 
Pavoniiis has found my tribe more favourably dis¬ 
posed than his own ; that of Lneceius he has lost. 
He accused Nasica ungenerously, and yet he spake 
but moderately, as if he had bestowed his pains, at 
Rhodes, upon the mills, rather than upon Moinn'. 

] He gently found fault with me, because I had 
1 defended Nasica, Now, however, he is again a 
; candidate on behalf of the republic". I will let 
I you know what Lucceins does when I shall have 
j seen Cscsar, who-will be here in two days’ time, 
j That the .Sicyonians should injure yon, you may 
I attribute to C^ato, and to his emulator, Servilius. 

I What! does not that stroke affect many good men ? 

But, if it must be so, let us commend it; only let 
I us afterwards, in the dissentions of the state, he 
i content to be left alone. My .\maltbea'’ expects 
I and wants you. My Tusculanuin and Poin))ei- 
I anum delight me exceedingly, excepting that they 
have overwhelmed me, the asserter of debts'', not 
I with Corinthian brass, but debts of this ordinary 
brass money. In Gaul 1 hope all is <piiet. You 
may expect soon to receive my Prognostu'a*', with 
the little volume of orations. In the mean time 
let me know what are your intentions about coming 
to us, for Pomponia desired I might be informed 
that you would be at Home in July. This does 
not agree with the letters you had written to me 
•bout the time of your setting out. 

Psetus, as I before meritioiied to you, has pre¬ 
sented me with all the boots which his brother left. 
This gift of his is dependent tipon your diligence. 
If you have any regard for me, lake <’are that they 
may be preserved, and sent to me. Nothing can 
be more ncrej)tablc to me than this ; and 1 would 
have you carefully secure the Latin as well as the 
Greek books. I shall regard this as your gift. 1 
have sent a letter to Ocravius*". 1 had not spoken 
to him; for I neither supposed your business to be 
of a provincial nature, nor «lid I consider you 
among the scriveners^: but I have written, as it 
became me, with all diligence, 

of tlie tribunes, bir opposing tin: Agrarian law; tait after 
a few lioiirs was liberated by I'oiiipeiuH, attended by sotnu 
of the other tribiinea. 

» The shnibirity of the Latin words suggested this ex¬ 
pression to Cieero, which it would la- perhaps impossible, 
and certainly trifling, to preserve in a translation. 

" He is mentioned brsik i, fetter 14. 

b The reason of tills term being applied to a library is 
explained before, book i. letter LI. In letter l(i, book i. Iio 
mentions hia intention of having an Amaltlieum of bis 
own at Arpimim. 

c This has been supposed to allude to the Cntilinarlan 
conspirators, who were many of them overwhelmed witli 
debts. It seems to me niuroprobable, tliat it should refer 
to liis-general practice as an advocate. 

<1 Cieei-o hod translated the I^ugnustics of Aratns, a 
Greok poet. 

s Thefatherof Augustus Caisar, at that time governor 
of tho province of Macedonia. 

f It is evident, from some former letters, that Atticus 
was In danger of sustaining a considerable Iohs at Hioyon, 
the tributes of which place he appears to ha' c rented, but 
which had lately been withheld under pretence of a gene- 


LETTEB. 11. 

Take care, I beseech you, of our young Cicero*; 
we are his •tides, and ought, accordiniL to the 
Greek expression, to be his guardian deities'*. I 
have been engaged in reading the Pellenienm', and 
have a large pile of Uicasarchus’s works before me. 
What a great man he is ! One may learn from him 
much more than from Procilius. At Rome ] believe 
I have bis Athenaics and Corinthiacs. If you take 
my adviee you will read him. This I answer for, 
that he is a wonderful man. Herode.«, if he were 
wise, would read him, rath^er than write one sylla¬ 
ble of his own. He has shot at me by letter; with 
you I see he has come to close quarters. I would 
sooner have been a conspirator myself, than have 
op]iuHed the conspiracy, if I had thought it would 
be necessary to hear liimt. You are mistaken 
about IjoIHus *' ; about Vinius 1 quite agree with 
you. But bow is this ? Uo you observe that the 
Kalends are coming, and Antonius' is not come ? 
That the judges are Bnimnoned ? For so they in- 
foi'in me, that Nigidius threatens in the assembly 
to call to account any judge who absents liiiiiself. 
I should be glad however if you liave heard anything 
about Antoiiius’s arrival, that you would send me 
word. And since you do not come hither"*, at 
least siiji with me the day before the Kalends. 
Mind tliat you do not fail. Fare you well. 


LETTER III. 

I IMAGINE I ought to present" my congratula¬ 
tions on Valerius’s liaving been defended by Hor- 
tensius, and acquitted. This judgment was sup¬ 
posed to be granted to the favour of C. Atilius. 1 

nil decree nf the senate In fuvuiir of all free states. Seo 
bonk i. letter 111. 

K Tlie son of Quintus and rnnipnniiu 

■> The occasion and eircuinstaiires of tills letter, tho 
plsee from wbeiiee it Is written, or to whieli it is direettsi, 
tlu' iiersoiiK and the books niiiiusl in it, are so little known, 
tbnt it is involved in tvinsideralile obsenrity. Ciis'ro wsiins 
to be stssiking of liis neptiew, wlio wiis also nepiiew' to 
Attieijs, and niigiit jHissilily lie unwell at Uonie, wliilo 
fieero was at one of liis villas. 1 hiivo ventured to give to 
this passage a sense very difl'en-nt frian that of any cimi- 
inentnry 1 have M-en ; and I liave done so upon the antlio- 
rityof Pliilaieli, in tlie tsmelusioii of his piece ontlllisl 
irepl wlicre ho obs<‘rves that the very word 

Bftos, signifriiig at once “ iinele" and “ divine," leads to 
bnitlierly kindness and airectlon : SoK<t ydp fioi r’oifeojua 
koAoii v<^rtyfit6cu rtph( eSeome i,SfK0uii> Kol iydmtoiv, 
Cicero tlierefore employs the Greek term, because tlie Latin 
did not ia-nr tiiis signlflcatlon. 

' neAAtjratatv. This waa probably Mime work of J>t- 
ctrarehiiH on tlic government^f 1‘elleno, a smml territory 
of Aeluiiii. 

i It IS probable this TIerodes might liave wrlthm snmo 
pour account of Cicero’s consulsliip, wliloh It pained tiini 
to read. 

•• Who Lnllius or Vinius may have been is not kpoivn. 

• C. Antonins was iuipcafched for extortion In hi* govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia. 

“• Wo may suppose that this letter was nddreiwod to 
Atticus at Home, whither he was going without acco|>tlng 
<’ic«!ro's invitation to the villa whemw he writea There¬ 
fore, having missed him before. Cieero now apisitats him 
to sup with him at Uome the day when ho inuaided to go 
thither himself. 

“ KiayytAm. This usually signifies the gratuity given 
TT 
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suspect too, that Epicrates ", as you say, may have 
g^own wanton ; for I did not like his military 
shoes, any more than his white bandages. We 
shall know what the case is when you.eome. 

When you find fault with the narrowness of my 
windows, you must know that yon find fault with 
the Institution of Cyrus": for when 1 made the 
same observation, Cyrus said that the view of lawns 
through wide a|>ertures was less pleasing. For, let 
the sight be A, the object B C, the rays D and E 
—you understand the rest. If we saw by the in- 
cidence of images i, the images might be much 
embarrassed in these narrow openings : but now 
the emapation of rays id made merrily. If you find 
fault with other parts, you will not find me silent, 
uidess it be on some point which can be altered 
without expense. 

I come now to the month of January, and to my 
particular situation and policy; in which wc must, 
like Socrates, consider both sides ; and then at lust, 
like his disciples, choose what jdcascs us. It is 
truly a matter of great concern : for either a strong 
resistance must be made to the Agrarian law, in 
which there will be some fighting, but full of ho¬ 
nour ; or wc must be quiet, which is the same 
thing as going out of the way to Solonium, or An¬ 
ti um ; or else 1 must give it my support, which 
they say Ceesar so much exfiects from me, tliat lie 
makes no doubt of it. For Cornelius has been with 
me, Balbus I mean, Ciesar’s friend. He aiiirmed 
that Cmsar would follow mine and I’oinpcius’s 
advice in all things, and that lie would endeavour 
to unite Crassus with Pompeius. Here is the 
state of this business. 1 am intimately connected 
with Pompeius; if you please with Ca’sar too. 
There is an opportunity of returning into favour 
with my enemies, of conciliating the populace, of 
securing tranquillity for my old age. Itiit that for¬ 
mer resolution of mine inflnences me, which is in 
the third book ■■—“ In the mean time, that course 
which you pursued with virtue and 8])irit in 
early youth, and also as consul, you must still 
maintain, and grow in reputation and the praises 
of good men.” Calliope herself' having dictated 
this to me in that book, which contains so many 
wholesome maxims, 1 think I ought not to doubt 
but that, in the words of Homer, “ My best au¬ 
spices should be to fight for my country.” But 
let us reserve these considerations for our walks 
during the Compitalia*. Ho not forget the day 

to tho musscugcrH of good news. I'lio letter is gciicraUy 
supposed to have been written from the eountry to Attieus 
at Home, in answer to one rotwivod from liiiii commiini- 
oatlng this intelligence. It seems to mo more natural to 
BupiKiso that Ciuero might have heard it elsewhere, and 
that it wanted cimfimiation. 

" This a rm is used to designate Pompeius, who appears 
to have aiTeotod some ambhijous singularity of dress, and 
may liavo been sustieoted of interfering in the cause of 
Valerius. 

s This Is a playful application of tho title of Xenophon's 
work to the arohitect wlioni Cicero employed, and who 
hapjiencd to be named Cyrns. , ' 

a This seems to relate to the Rpicurean doctrine of images 
described by Lucretius, and hero humomusly applied to 
the oireumatonees of Cicero's house. 

r Of a poem written by Cicero on tho subject of hla 
oonsuinto. 

• Callioiie was invoked In this hook to inspire hftn. 

• The Compitalia was a Konutn festival, on which, H 
seems. Attlcus iuid iiroraiscd to pay Cicero a visit in the 
country. 


before the Compitalia. 1 shall order the bath to 
be heated; and Terentia invites Pomponia: we 
will add your mother to our party. Bring me, 
from my brother Quintus’s library, Theoplirastus 
on the Love of Honour. 


LETTER IV. 

I AM very much obliged to you for sending 
me Serajiiou’s work ; of which, between ourselves, 

1 scarcely understand a thousandth part. I have 
desired you may be paid for it in ready money; that 
you might not set it down among the expenses of 
your jiresents. But, liaving made mention of 
money, let me beg you to come to some arrange¬ 
ment with Titinius in any manner you are able. 

If he does not adhere to wliat he had professed, 1 
should like bust, if Pomponia agretis to it, that the 
things whicli are so dearly bought may be returned. 

If that cannot be done, lef the money he paid, 
rather than have any altercation about it. I 
should be very glad to have you settle this before 
you go with your usual kindness and diligence. 

Dues Clodius then, as you say, go to Tigranes ? 
Would it were on the same terms as Scepsius “ 1 
but I have no reason to object to it. For it will 
be a more favourable time for my absence on a free 
lieutenancy’, when my brother Quintus, as I hope, 
may be settled at his ease, and it may be known 
wliat that priest of the Bona Dea"' is about. In 
the mean time I shall entertain myself with the 
Muses with an even spirit, nay, with cheerful¬ 
ness and satisfaction. Nor will it ever enter my 
mind to envy Crassus, or to repent that I have 
been true to myself. I will endeavour to gratifl^ 
you Oil the subject of gpogropliy; but 1 make no 
i;ertain prumisc. It is a great undertaking ; hut 
yet, at your desire, I will try to let you have some 
fruit of my atisencc. Whatever you may liave 
leai'iied relating to the republic, especially whom 
you may think likely to be the consuls, let me 
know, though I am become less curious since I 
have determined not to trouble myself about pub¬ 
lic affairs. 

1 have been to see Terentia’s wood. We want 
nothing but the Dodonean oak to make ns think 
we have possession of Epirus itself. About the 
Kalends I shall be either in my Formianum or 
Pompeianum. If I sH’ould not be in the Formia¬ 
num, come, if you love me, to the Pompeianum,— ' 
it will give me great delight, and will be very little 
out of your way. 1 have ordered Philotimus to let 
the wail be done as you wished. I think, however, 

<* Many conjectures have been formed rosiaicting tho 
true reading and tho riglit interpretation of tills passage. 
Ci'miiovius proposes to read “ iieepsii oonditione,'' and ob- 
wirvos that Metrodorus tScepsius was sent by Mithridates 
to Tigranes, imd there lost his life. 1 have adopteil his 
cniendation, but have ventured to put upon it a new con- 
strnetioii. After ail, it is very doubtful. 

’ tVhat tho nature of tliese free lieutenancies was. Is 
explained, book i. letter 10, note J. ' 

w I'iccro thought to absent himself from Kome during 
tho time of L'lddius's tribunate, lie was expecting that J 
his brother Quintus might lie relieved from his govomnient 
liefore another year, and might then keep a watch ujion 
Clodins's operations. 

^ Tliese oaks were of sacred momory, and sitnated In 
Kpirus, the eountry of Atticus's villa, to which he here 
alludes. 
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you should consult Vettius. In these times, when 
the life of every good man is so precarious, 1 con¬ 
sider the enjoyment of the Palatine ground r for 
one summer to be of great value; yet so, that I 
should wish nothing less, than that Pomponia, or 
the boy, should be exposed to any danger from its 
falling. 


and tell me everything, as you promise, at your 
leisure. I wish you to inform me also what day 
you think of leaving Rome, that 1 may acquaint 
you where 1 jhall be : and I beg yon will very soon 
let me hear about what 1 have written to you. I 
anxiously exj)cct your letters. 


1 LETTER V. 

j I WISH indeed, and have long wished, to visit 
I Alexandria, and the rest of Egypt; and likewise to 
j get away from hence, where people are grown 
j tired of me ; and to return when they may again 
I want me. But ns to going at this time, and being 
' sent by these persons', (1 may say with lleetor.j 
I “ I have too much respect for the Trojans, ami 
: long-robed Trojan ladies.” For what will our 
nobles say if there arc any remaining ? that I have 
! renounced niy ]>rinciplcs for a bribe ? “ The first 

to impute disgrace to me will be Polydnmus,” 
that Cato of ours, who alone is as good as a hun¬ 
dred thousand. But what will history say of us 
some six hundred years hence ? which I value much 
more than the idle rumours of those who are now 
living. But 1 think we must suspend our judg¬ 
ment and wait. For if it should he offered, I shall 
still be at liberty to do as 1 please ; und'then it 
will be time to dc-termine. Tliere is some credit 
even in declining. Therefore, if Tlicoplianes" 
should happen to say anything to you abbut it, do 
not immediately repel liim. 

I am e.\pecaiiig to hear from you on the following 
subjects : what Arrius says •’; how he bears his 
disappointment; whether any consuls are yet pro¬ 
vided ; wliether, as the peojile say, they are to be 
Pomiieius anil Crassns ; or, as I am informed, Ser- 
vius .Snipieius with Gabinius ; also, wlictber there 
are any new laws; and in short, if there is any news; 
and since Nepos is going away, who is to have the 
augurate ; witli which alone 1 could be caught 
by them. See my levity. But why do I speak of 
these things ? which I desire to have done with, 
and to give my whole mind and all my care to phi¬ 
losophy. This, 1 say, is my intention; would it 
had always been so ! But now, when 1 liave ex¬ 
perienced the vanity of all that I once thought 
great, I think of dedicating myself to all tlie Muses. 
Let me. however, hear moigi certainly about Ciir- 
tius'', and whether anybody is fixed upon to suc¬ 
ceed him i and what is doing about P. Clodius; 

y The palnstra was iirojierl.v it piece nf Krminil apiinv- 
priatul to pnhlio exuroisi-s. This inlitlit liave udjoincil to 
the wall of Cieero's and his brother’s premises, whieii were 
contigunim buildings on tlio Palatine hill. Tlie repairs of 
the partition wall iiinybc aupiioaed to have interfered witli 
tlieir act esa to tliis ground, at least for a season. 

" Cicsar and Pompeius thought at this time of sending 
an ambassador to Alexandria, to confirm Ptolemy Aiiletes 
on his throne. 

• Thcophanes was a ereature of Pomiieios. 
b Arrius had reeelveii^ promise of siiiiport from rrassns. 
hot was now let aside to make room for tlie friends of 
C.’frsar and Pompeius. 

C Uisrn tlie Heath of MetcUns Celer it was natural to 
suppose tliat his brothor Neims might have succmleil bi 
his ortieeof augur: but his going now to the govenimeiit 
of a province made him ineligible, as it was nixsjswixy to 
solicit it iiersonally at Itomc. 

d It is not known who this Curtius is, or what ptoec he 
held. 


LETTER VI. 

What I promised in a former letter, that some 
work should ajipear, the fruit of my retirement, I 
do not now very stronglys confirm ; for I are so 
attached my.self to idleness, that I \km not to be 
torn from it. Therefore I either amuse myself 
witli books, of wliieb I have an agreeable eollcetion 
at .\iitiuni; or 1 count tlie waves, for the season is 
not favimruble for eateliing laeertu:*'. My mind 
quite revolts at writing. The geographical re- 
senrclies which 1 projected are a great undertaking; 
for Eratosthenes, wliom 1 had intended to follow, 
is strenuously opposed by Serapiun, and by llip- 
parcUiis. Wliat tliink you, if Tyrannfo' should 
join them ? Be.sides, the subject is difficult to 
explain, and of uuuiform nature, and less suscepti¬ 
ble of any ornaments of writing than 1 liad sup- 
)> 08 ed ; and, which is the chief nf all, any cause is, 
to say the truth, sufficient to make me give it up. 

1 am doubtful whether 1 shall settle here, or at 
Antiinii, to pass all this time *; wliere I would 
rather have been a duumvir, than have been con¬ 
sul at Rome'', You have^nne wiser in providing 
a Iiume at Bnthrotum. But believe me tiiis town 
of Atitinm comes very near to yours. Could it be 
supposed there was any place so near Ri>>ne where 
tlirre are. many people who never saw Vatinius ' ? 
wliere there is nobody besides myself who cares if any 
one of the twenty commissioners J is alive and safe.’ 
where, nobody interrupts me, and everybody loves 
I me ? Here then is tins place to exercise ray politi¬ 
cal talents: there I am not only prevented, but 
am weary of it. Therefore some private observa¬ 
tions, whicli 1 may read to you alone, shall he 
drawn up in Theoiionipus’s manner, or still more 
severely. I now trouble myself no further about 
the public, than to hate the wicked ; and even that 
without auger, or ratlier with some pleasure in 
writing. 

But to come to business : 1 have written to the 
city quiestors about my brother Quintus's affair. 
See wlint they say*'; whether there is any hope of 

I It is iiriibalilii these iHeertai were sniiic common sort of 
fish; tint I iiiivi- tliiiiigiit it Is-Ht to retain the original word 
in a tiling ef so niueii uneertaifity. 

f Tyniimie, a revere iireeoptor, with whom both the 
Cleeres plneeii their hoiih. ^ 

g Cieeni liiid delertilined tiewithdraw from Homo during 
the Hterins wliirli lie saw ujipruaciiing, and which ho hud 
ne jHiwcr le eentrol. 1 

Ills eendiict during his cnnsitlship, moritoriotis as it 
h.ad been, was now going to he arraigned, wiiieh filled his I 
infiid with tiicse soiigiments. The eliief inagistrutes .if the f' 
previneial towns were called duimivlri. 

i Vatinius was a factions triliiine. wljo cxertisl himself 
this year in op|sisliig the authority of tlie reniiti'. 

i Theso were csinimiiisiimers iippnintod to ilivjdi; tlie lands 
of CiuniHiniu agreeably to the Agrarian law. 

k I have thought it right to prissirve in the translation 
this little irri'gnhirity of the original expression, the I'di- 
glish language aihnitting it with as iiiuoh propriety as the j 
laitiu. I 
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Roman money'; or whether we must be put off 
with the Pompeian cistophurus. Moreover, settle 
what is to be dune about the wall. Is there any¬ 
thing else ? yes ; let me be iuforme*^ when you 
mean to go from thence. 


LETTER VII. 

I wii.i, think again about the geography. You 
ask me for two orations : one of which I did not 
cere to write out, because I had left it imperfect; 
the other, that I might,, not praise a person I did 
not like! but'l will see about this also. However, 
there shall be something, that you may not think 
I have been totally idle. What you tell me about 
Clodius is highly agreeable to me ; and I hope, 
when you come, you will bring me a full account; 
and that you will let me hear from you in the 
mean time, if you know, or suspect, anything; 
especially what he is likely to do about the em¬ 
bassy. Before 1 read your letter 1 was wishing to 
get at the fellow’", not forsooth that I might put 
off my engagement with him (for I am eager for 
the contest); but I thought he would lose what¬ 
ever popularity he had acquired by being made a 
plebeian. “ For what purpose have you pa.ssed 
over to the people '! that you might go to salute 
Tigranes ? Tell me ; do the Armenian kings refuse 
to salute patricians?” In short 1 wa.« prepared to 
work him upon this embassy ; which if he slights, 
and if, as you say, tlH| excites the indignation 
both of the framers andsupporters of the law by 
which he was disnoblcd, it will be a tine scene. 
But, to say the truth, our Publius (Clodius) is 
treated rather disrespectfully : in the first place, 
that he who was once the only man in Ciesar’s 
house, now should nut have been able to be one 
among twenty: then, that one embassy should 
have been talked of, another should have been given; 
that rich one for the purpose of exa(rting money, 
is reserved, I suppose, for the Pisaurian Drusus, 
or the glutton Vatinius : thirf meagre and dainty 
banishment is given to him, whose tribunate is 
reserved to suit the otatasions of these gentlemen. 
Inflame him, I conjure you,as much ns possible. The 
only hope of safety is in the disagreement of these 
people among themselves, of which 1 learned some 
symptoms from Curio. Already Arrius complains 
that the consulate has been snatched away from 
him ; Megabocchus", and these sanguinary youths, 
arc determined enemies. To this let there he added, 
yes, let there be added, that contest for the augur- 
ship. I hope often to send you fine letters upon 
these subjects. But 1 want to know what it is that 
you thron^out obscurely; Btat already some of the 

‘ It seems Quintus Ciuiro wanted to have the expenses 
of his Kovemraent defrayed in Konian iiumcy, instead of 
the Asiatic citloiihori, accniinit from the plunder of Mith- 
ridutcH by 1‘ompeius. The rislophorut was a sinall coin. 
BO cutled from hiring the impression uf the cinlut^ or cbVst. 
used in the iiiysU'ries of Ceres. * 

•“ Tills Hcnso appears to me suRiciently gooil, without 
altering tlie text in opposition to ali .MS8. Most oomnicn- 
tators have thought tit to omit the preposition in, and to 
understand Ciuero to say that he had wisitod Ciodius might 
go to Tigranes. 

“ It Is generally supposed that by this term is meant 
Pompeius, and that'ho was at variance with these young 
incendiaries, the remains of Catiline's accompUees. 


quinqueviri" themselves are beginning to speak 
out. What is this? for if there is anything in 
it, it must be better than I had imagined. I would 
have you understand this, not as if I made these 
inquiries with any view of engaging myself in 
public affairs. I have long since been weary of 
steering the state, even when it was permitted me 
to do so : but now, when I am obliged to quit the 
ship, not tlirowiiig away, but taking in the rudder r, 
I wish from the land to look at the shipwreck of 
those people; I wisli, as says your friend Sophocles, 
“ from under my roof to hear the frequent drip¬ 
ping with a tranquil mind.” 

You will see what is necessary about the wall. 
1 will correct the error of Castricius : yet Quintus 
had written to me 2.'j,000'i sestertii; now to your 
sister he says 30,000. Terentia salutes you. Cicero 
desires that you will answer for him to Arislo- 
demus. in the same manner as you have done for 
his relationyour sistbr’s son. I shall not neglect 
your information about Amaithea ’. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

Wini.K I was eagerly expecting a letter from 
yon in the evening, as 1 usually do, I was informed 
that the servants had arrived from Rome. I call them 
in. and ask if tliey have any letters. They say no. 
What do yon say, said I, is there nothing from 
Pomponius ? Alarmed at my voice and counte- j 
nance, they confessed that they had received a ! 
letter, but had lost it on their way. What think 
you ? I was "very much provoked ; for all your 
letters lately had brought some useful or agreeable i 
information. Now, if there was anything deserv¬ 
ing to he. recorded in the letter yon sent the Kith 
of A|iril, write as soon as possible, that I may not 
remain in ignorance ; or if there was nothing hut 
good-liumoiir, yet repeat even that. Know that 
young fiurio has been liere to visit me. What he i 
said about Publius (Clodius) exactly agreed with 
your letters. He is wonderfully incensed against 
our haughty kings'. He said that the young men 
were equally angry, and could not bear this state 
of things. We are in a good way. If we can 
depend upon these people, let us, methinks, mind i 
our own affairs". I am engaged in history. At 
the same time, though you may think me another 
Saufeius', nothing is more indolent than I am. 
But let me explain to you my motions, that you 
may determine wheA you will come to me. I 
design to go to Formianum the middle of April’'. 
Then (.since you think I ought to omit that delicate 

® Who thc'se five commissioners might be, or for what 
purpose they wore appoiiitoci, does not appear. 

P The expression implies that he did not abandon the 
state in anger, but withdr<^w his guidance till some more 
favourahlc season, when his 8«'rvioes might be avalliihle. 

a Tile text is evidently corrupt. 1 have supposed tliat 
it ought to he written n.S. ((11) (fl)) t)). But it is impos¬ 
sible to ascertain the truth, and is of little inoineut. 

r In the original it is “ brother.’’ [Sec book i. letter 1.] 
They were really first-cousins. 

■ Bee book i. letter 16. 

‘ C'^sar, Crassiis, and Pompeius. 
a Cease to trouble oursolvea 
V A philosopher of great study. 

w The Parllia was a festival celebrated on the 3Ist of 
April. 
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basin* at this time) on the first of May 1 shall leave 
Fonniantim, that I maybe at Antinm on the third. 
For the games of Antium are to take place from 
the fourth to the sixth of May, and Tullia wishes 
to see them. Thence I think of going to Tua- 
culanum, then to Arpiniim, and to be at Rome 
on the first of June. Let me see you either in 
Formianum, or at Antium, or in Tuaculanum. 
Replace your former letter, and add sometliing 
new. 


LETTER IX. 

I HOPE you are well. Ciecilius, the qnarstor, 
having told me that he is going to send a servant, 
1 have written this liastily, that I might elicit your 
marvellous dialogues with Publius, as well those 
which you mention, us that which you reserve, 
saying it is tedious to detail your reply i also that 
which has not yet taken place, which that lldopist 
will relate to you upBii her return from Solonium. 
I would have you believe nothing can he more 
agreeable to me. If the agreement relating to me 
is not kept 1 am in heaven'. This our Jeru¬ 
salemite*, who brings matters before the peojile, 
shall know what a fine return he has made for my 
choicest spceche.s, of which you may expect a dis¬ 
tinguished counterpart^. Por, as well as I can 
guess, if that protiigate"' is in favour with these 
mighty men*', he will not be able to e.vult, not only 
over the consular Cynic *’, but not over those 
Tritons of the stews. I can never be an iibject 
of envy when I am robbed of my power, and of all 
my senatorial! authority. Hut if he disagrees with 
them it will bp absurd to attaitk me. However, let 
him if he. will, fielievc me, this revolution in the 
state has been made gaily, and with less noise than 
I hadampjiosed ; more speedily indeed than seitmed 
po,s8ible ; and that, jiartly through the fault of 
Cato ; but, besides, through the shamctful conduct 
of those who negleetial the ausiuees, the .Elian, 
(he Jimiaii, and Lieiniaii law, the Cmcilian, and 
the Didian ; who threw away all the resources of the 
constitutiou ; who gave away kingdoms and estates 
to tetrarchs ; and to a few persons immense sums 
of money. 1 sec now to what party envy will jiass 
over, and where it will abide. Think that 1 have 
learned nothing either from experience, or from 
Theophrastus, if you do not shortly see people call 
out for those our times. Pllir if the authority of the 

* The place here meant is Itaiflc, sitiiuteil in tlie bay of 
Naples. Sec book i. letter Iti. 

y Cicero usis* an epitlnU fuinilfttrly applied by Homer to 
Juno. He means by it to desiiniate Cimlia. wlio, perhaps, 
niiglii !»• full-eyed, wliich tlieword siKiiilies; and. besides, 
reHcmbb'd Jiiuo in eoliabiting, us it was HLispetm^d, wltli 
her brotber t.'lodiiis. 

» That is. If the eonspiracy against Cicero should bo 
broken up, hi! may be at his case. 

• Pompeius. who had captured .Terusalem. He had con¬ 
ducted the UMspiei'S at the time that Cleilius's bill of adop¬ 
tion was brought beforfl the ]Ks)plc. 

'* IlaAivwSiav, meaning that Cicero would now H]MVtk 
in u>.i‘<iHution of l*ompeias, whom be liad formerly 
pmist-d. 

e Clodius. *' Cwsar, Crassiis, and Pom)<eIu8. 

r (ioero calls himself a cynic, as adopting a severe line 
of condiiet, and intimates that the triumvirs would no 
longer uo-o{icratc with Clodius against him, or those patri¬ 
cian epicures, when their loss of authority ceased to excite 
envy. 


senate excited envy, wRat do you tbinVe vciW be tbe 
cage, when it is transferred, not to tbe people, but 
to three ambitions men ? Therefore let them make 
whom they will consuls, and trilmnes of the peo¬ 
ple ; nay, them clothe the et>i/ of Vatinins* 
with the. painted robe of the priesthood, yon will 
shortly see not only those who have committed no 
olTence, but even Cato himself, who is so guilty in 
their eyes, raised to great honour. As for myself, 
if your eompanioti Publius permits it, I mean to 
act tlie philosopher ; if he designs anything, then 
only to defend myself; and, as becomes that pro¬ 
fession, “ I aiiiiounce that I will repel any one 
who first insults me.” Only let my country be 
favourable. It has received from me, though not 
more than is due. at least more than was demanded. 
I pref<‘r being ill rowed under the steerage of 
another, to steering welt with such ungrateful 
rowers. Hut these tilings may he discussed better 
when we meet. Now hear the answer to your 
iiiijuiry. I intend to go from Formianum to Antium 
the third of May ; from Antinm 1 wish to go to 
'I'useulannm on the seventh of May. Hut as soon 
as 1 leave Formianum. where 1 mean to stay till 
the end of April, I will immediately let you know. 
'I'ereiitia sends her complinieiits. The young 
Cicero salutes the Athenian Tituss. 


LETTER X\ 

{iirtBV. xii.) 

Let those men' deny^if they can, that Publius 
has been made a jilebeiaflirlt is a mere exeriiise of 
sovereignty, and is not to be borne. Let hut Publius 
Bi’iid persons to attest it, and 1 will swear that our 
Cnspna, when lie was colleague with Halbiis, told 
me at Antium, that himself had conducted the 
auspices on the oeea-ion. What two charming 
letters have been delivered to me from yon, both 
at the same time ! 1 do not know what leinune- 

ratioii I can make for tlierii; but that some is due 
1 freely acknowledge. Observe the concurrence of 
circumstances, i had just gone from tlie Aiitiun 
into the Appiaii road at the Tres I'abernm, on the 
festival of Ceres', when my friend Curio, eotniiig 
from Rome, met me. At the same place presently 
came the servant from you with letters. Curio 
askcil me if 1 had heard no news. I said, no. 
I’ublius (says he) is canvassing for the place of 
tribune of the people. What think you ? He 
is very angry with Cmsar, and threatens to re¬ 
scind all his acts. How does Caesar receive it? 

t ViitiniiiM liacl Hcrofiiioiis swellings in the neck, called 
in Latin jrtrama, and in PlngliHli evil. Oiiarlvioi \Oipd~ 
Sees rbu weprtrAfoiJ. — Plutarch’s Life of 

Cicero. # 

K ('icero ciincliides with adf reck form of salutation from 
his son to Atiiciis. whose pra-nomen was Titus. 

i* This letter is the 12th In Hra!viuH's islltinn, hut is 
evidently misplaced, liecausc it is alluded to in that wiiieh 
fi^oWB. This was written at four e. m. from the Tres 
Tahems, after Ciesro hail left Antium on his way Ut l''or- 
miamim. The next was written at ten o’clock tlie saiiio 
night from Appll Forum. The t2th aftor he wis at For- 
mianuin. 

I The triumvirs, between whom and Clodius there was 
now the ap;ienrBnce of diwigrcemcnt. 

i The Cerealia were celebrated in the second week of 
April. The precise day is variously computed from the 
7th to the 12th. 
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said I. He denies that he proposed anything 
about his adoption. Then Curio declared his own 
hatredand that of Mctnmius and Metellns Nepos. 
1 took my leave of the young man, and hastened 
to your letters. Where are they, i^tjho speak of 
viva voce information ? How much more fully 
have r learned from your letters, than from his 
conversation, what was doing, what were the daily 
surmises, the intention of Publius, the trumpet of 
Boopis', the standard-bearer Athenio, the letters 
sent to Cnteus, the conversation of Theophanes 
and of Memmius. Besides, what an expectation 
have you given me of that licentious feast! I am 
dying with curiosity. Yet I shall be satisfiM 
without,your writing me an account of that me^'? 
ing, as 1 wish rather to hear it from your own 
mouth. As to your exhortation to write some¬ 
thing ; the materials indeed increase upon me, as 
ycjtt say; but the whole thing is yet in fermenta¬ 
tion, and “ during the autumn the wine is thick : ” 
when it is settled, what 1 may write will be better 
digested. But if you cannot have anything at 
present, at least you shall be the first to have it, 
and for some time the only one. You do well to 
like Dicsearchus : he is an honest maitfand not a 

I little better citizen than those rulers of ini(|uity"‘. 

1 1 have written this letter on the festival of Ceres, 
at four in the afternoon, the moment 1 had read 
yours ; but with the intention of despatching it 
to-morrow by the first person 1 meet". Tercnlia 
is delighted with your letter, and sends her kindest 
regards j and tficero the philosopher" salutes the 
statesman Titus. 


L'ETTER XI. 

(Crtrv. X.) 

Pbay admire my firmness. I do not mean to 
attend the games at Antinm >’; for it carries with 
it an appearance of inconsistency, while 1 wish to 
avoid every suspicion of luxury, suddenly to he 
j seen travelling not only delicately, hut uiihecom- 
1 ingly. 1 shall therefore wait for you in Forniiatium 
till the 7th of May. Let me know what day I may 
1 expect to see you. From Appii Forum, 10 p. m. 

■ I despatched aitother letter a little before from the 
] Tres Tabernic't. 

1 ** lIutriHl of the j>i)W(>r nHsuinotl by t'lrsiir. 

! t This is mount of Chulia, [siHi lottoriiitf tills book,] wlio 
1 was urKing her brotiior to rxtroinitios. as it worn witli a 
olitrion or wur-trunipot. Tiio kaioo figuro is coiitiiiuod in 
appiying to Athenio tliu term of staiidarti-lienror of sedh 
I tion : Atlionio had la-on tho iiutlior of an iiisiirreotion in 
; Hicily. lindor tliis nnmo Ciociv prohubiy iiioiuih Vatiniiis. 

, <" InGrock dSoralapy^oi, wliioli it isimposbihio to trims. 

I late BO as to,proscrvo the apposition to tiic name Dioionr- 
I ohus; tho latter signifyinky* a ruler of justice,’’tho former 
j ” niiors of iniquity.’’ 

I '• lie was now on tlie Appian road, wlilcii was mnoli 
1 frtsnnmti*d, and could not fail of prt-sonthig to him stmio 
1 person wloi would convoy his letter to Koine, 
j « This is said in tircefc, after the Ureck manner, ai^fif 
I Ciconi and Attiuiis liad olianged conditions; Cicero now 
, seeking retirement, while Atticus remained in tho throng 
and business of Home. 

I' boo letter 11 of this hook. 

a Tlio Appii Konim and ’J'rt's Tabemw derive an interest 
' from the mention of those places in St. Paul’s journey to 
• Kome, Acts xxviii. Ijk 


LETTER XII. 

(GrtBV, xi.) 

To tell you the truth, I seem as if I were banished 
since 1 have been in Formianum. While I was at 
Antium there was no day on which I did not know 
better what was doing at Rome, than those who 
were living there. For your letters acquainted me 
not only with the state of Rome, but with that of 
the republic at large; and taught me not only what 
happened, but also what was going to happen. 
Now, unless anything is picked up from a casual 
passenger, I can hear nothing. Therefore, though 
I hope very soon to see you, yet let me have, by 
the servant, whom I have directed immediately to I 
come back, some long letter, full not only of all 
that has been done, but likewise of your own opi¬ 
nions. Take care to let me know the day when 
you mean to leave Rome. I intend to remain in 
Formianum till the sixth of May. If you do not | 
arrive before that day, I shall perhaps see you at 
Rome. For why should 1 invite you to Arpinum, 

“ a rugged place (as Ulysses says of Ithaca'',) but 1 
a good nurse of youths; than which nothing can ! 
in my eyes be more delicious.” So much for the | 
present. Farewell. | 


LETTER XIII. i 

A PRovoKiNo circumstance, that nobody should I 
have delivered the letter" 1 wrote to you from Tres | 
Tahernte the same hour that 1 received your most 1 
ucecptahle intelligence. But you must know that 
the jiarcel in which it was contained was taken to 
my hou.se' the same day on which 1 sent it, and 
from thence was brought back to me at Formianum. 

I have ordered this letter again to be taten to i 
yon, that you might he assured of the )ilcasure | 
yours had given me. 'When you inform me that j 
nothing is said in Rome", this is what 1 expected. | 
But, 1 can tell you, people are not reserved in the | 
eountry, nor can the country bear your ’ tyranny. ■ 
Hut if you come into this Telepylus Latstrygonia"" i 
(Formiie 1 mean), what a noise do people make ! | 
How irritated arc their minds ! In what detesta¬ 
tion is our friend Magnus*, whose appellation of 
(ireat begins to decay with that of the Rich Crassus. 
Believe me, 1 have yet met with nobody who could 
bear this state of things so quietly as 1 do. There¬ 
fore pray let us continue to enjoy our philosophical 
retirement; for I calf aver upon "my oath, that 

' The urigiiial is taken from Homer's Odyssey, and is 
the moro npproprinto in being applied by Cicero to Arpl- 
niini, with feelings of affection towards his native plnei-, 
with wliich Ulysses is represented to have said it of his 
own country, 1 thaca. 

" Tills is tile tenth letter of this hook. 

‘ Tills must have been his house at Home, 

" Tliat is, nothing was said of the authority usnrpod by 
tile triumvirate. 

» liy “ yoiir tyranny” is to be understood that which was 
exercised by the triumvirs at Borne, where Attleus was 
staying. 

*' TtjAArtiAor Aaurrpvymia, is an expression taken 
from Homer’s Odyssey, tlic meaning of which is not exactly 
known. The place so ^denominated by Homer was sup¬ 
posed to have been nou* Fomihe. 

X A name given to 1‘ompeiua, and signifying Great. Bee 
book i. letter SO. 
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I there is nothing worth contending forr. If you 
have got your lettei-s to the Sicyonians*. hasten 
down to Kormianuiu. I tiiiuk of leaving it the 
sixth of May. 


LETTER XIV. 

How great au expectation do you raise in me 
! about the discourse of Bilrulus ! llow great alroiit 
I the conversation of Uuo))is ! How great also about 
that dainty entertainment ! Come, then, yourself 
I to my thirsty ears. Though there is now nothing 
I which I should think more to be apprehended, fhati 
tliat our Sampsicenimus* when he perceives that 
I he is lashed by the discourses of all people, and 
sees these proceedings so easily overset, may begin 
! to rush into violent counsels. For my own )>art, I 
j am dispirited to that degree, that I prefer being 
I enslaved in this indolence, in which I now ])ine 
away, to contending with the best hope of success. 

In the way of cuCiposition, to which you often 
exhort me, nothing can be done. 1 live in a court- 
I house, not in a villa, owing to the throng of the 
1 Formians; for tliis yl'lmilian tribe would fill a 
i court-house;''. Hut 1 say nothing of the generality, 

' who after tim o'clock <;ease to trouble me. Hut, 

! then, C. Arrins is my nearest neighbour ; nay, he; 

is now my very comrade, who t;vcn refuses to go to 
' Rome., that he may philosophise here with me all 
f the day long. On tlie other side is Sebosus, that 
I friend of t.'atulus. Which way can 1 turn myself.'' 
I would assuredly go immediately to Arpinum, if I 

■ did not perceive that you might be ex)>ei'ted with 
most coMvetiicnec in p'ormianuin ; but only till the 
sixth of May. For sec to what people my atlen- 

■ tioii is given up. It would he a fine opportunity if 
! anybody wislicd now to purchase my Formian 
i estate, while these peojile an- about me. And should 
1 I still attempt anything ? I.et us forsooth tinder- 

i take sonx; great work, of mueh research and 
I lei.sure ! Nevi'rtheless, I will endeavour to satisfy 
I you, and will not spare my own pains. 


opinions delights me, for I seem to b<t in Home 
when 1 read your letters ; and, as it always happens 
in affairs of such magnitude, to hear sometimes one 
thing, sometimes another. There is one circum¬ 
stance I cannot comprehend, what he can possibly 
devise for tSrrying into effect the .Agrarian scheme 
without any opposition. What results from that 
firmness of Uihiihis in the postponement of the 
comitia, besides the exposition of his own opinion, 
without any correction of the evils of the republic ? 
Our hofie, then, is iu I’ublius. Let him, let him 
be made a tribune of the people; if for nothing 
else, that you may the sooner come bock from 
Epirus (for 1 take it for grunted that nothing will 
^l^vent your going thithei*',) especially if be wishes 
' Ibr any contention with me. For I do ffot doubt, 
if there should be anything of this kind, you wiU 
hasten u)). Hut if tliis should nut be the case, 
whether he rush on to his own ruin, or whether he 
retrieve the eunditiou of the state, I jiropose to 
myself a noble sight, if only it is permitted me to 
see it with you by my side. 

As I was writing this, in comes Sebosns. I had 
hardly felt niy vexation, when “ Good morning,” 
says Arons, This is getting away from Rome I 
From wmnn is it 1 have escaped to fall into such 
! hands ? 1 must go ” to my cradle and native 

I hills''.” In short, if I eaimot he alone, I will 
rather live among mere rustics than witli these 
; mighty civil people. However, as yon say nothing 
i^'ertaiii about your motions, 1 will wait fur you in 
j Furmianiim till the fifth of May. “Your attention 
' and diligeii(;e in the Malfian dispute*' is extremely 
; gratifying to Terentia. i.s not aware that you 
j are supporting the common ejinse of all who occupy 
I the public lands. Hut you s^ill pay soinetbiug to 
the eollcetors of the revenue; she refuses even 
that. Hot!) she, and the uristucimical* boy Cicero, 
send their compliments. 


LETTER XVI. 




LETTER XV. 


1 SEK, as you tell me, that things are not less 
' uncertain in the state than they are represented in 
' your letter; hut th.at very variety of reports and | 

}■ I liave kIvi-u to tins passoRr an inlerprelation Mnne- i 
' iliioR ilitt'orent from that commonly iHS'aus,; I i 

I tUouRlit it more consfamnt to the usual pfmiseoloay of the 
j ancient Itomans, luut ti» Iii.s own fts.'IiugH, exiucsscsl iu 
! letter a of this bottli:—Aliud agaiuus.” 
j ’ Atticushad luit been ujilc to get from tlie people of 
8icynn the tributes whieti he liud rented. [Sts} Issik 1, 
letter ill.] He appears to Iiuve staid iu Home to sulieit 
letters to the Sieyonians for the jiayment of tliis money. 
i s It is generally Hgnssl, that by this name, which recurs 
In several suhscipicnt letters, is to he iindcrstooil l*om|ieins. 

I Tlie name occurs in .lohephus as king of the Emesi, jht- 
1 haps a prince coiupzercd by I'ompeitis. It cannot but 
[j strike every reader, tliut the names under whicb he Is 
|| mentioned in these letters should he so various, and often 
I s(* extraordinary; iwrhaps in derision of some afTeeted 
I grandeur. 

I >> So I understand the text of the original, which is by 
no means clear, and may possibly he ciirrupt. Mterally— 
“Uut what an A'imilian tribe (have I) egual to a court¬ 
house?" The people of Pormlse being reckoned in the 
JKinilian tribe, are therefore called by that, naino. 


The thirtieth of April, a.g I was doling after 
dinner, your letter was d(;livered to m<;, in which 
you sjicak of the f'.ampaninn lands, M'hat think 
y<m ? in the first |ilnee, it struck me in suck a 
manner ns effectually to remove my sleej); but this 
was through tbouglitfuliiess rather than uneosinesa. 
And the re.sull of my thoughts is this; first, from 
wliat you had mentioned in a former letter, of 
having heard from one of Gaisar’s friends tliat 
soinethiiig was to be brought forward to which no¬ 
body would object; 1 had ap{>rebended something 
greater. This did not ap|)«ar to he of that kind. 
Then, for roy consolation, ail expectation of the 
Agrarian bounty seems tp have centred in the 

■' The meaning of tlie ngfglM has been v^iuusly undor- 
sbHid. I have ventiiriul to interpret It in a manner differ¬ 
ent fnim liny that 1 have seen, and which appears le mo 
sufficiently consonant with the Latin Idiom, and with the 

r mtext, 

<1 The original la part of an hexameter verso from sonio 
unknown authoviw. 

c This evidently relates to the leases of the public Imids; 
but the particular moaning of the term is not known. 

' The expression indicates that the young Cio-ro was 
alrcwty zealous in hohoU of the best intcicsts of the re¬ 
public. 

» A distribution of tbis land was to bo rondo to the 
poopla 
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Campanian land $ which, at ten acres a-piece, can¬ 
not maintain above five thousand men. All the 
remaining multitude must necessarily be alienated 
from them**. Besides, if tliere is any one thing 
more calculated than another to infianie the minds 
of good men, it is certainly this ; and the more so, 
because the port duties being removed, and the 
Campanian land distributed, what domestic revenue 
remains besides the twentieth' ? and this 1 suppose 
v»ill, in one little meeting, be extinguished by the 
shouts of a mob. What our Cnteus intends, I know 
not, that he could be wrought to such a pitch : 

“ for he now breathes through no little flageolet, I 
but with a full breath untempered by a reedl.” 
Hitherto he pretended'to approve Csesar’s laws, 
but to leave it to him to defend 4ii8 acts ; that he 
liked the Agrarian law; but whether intercession 
could be made or not was no business of his : that 
he was glad to have the affair of the king of Alex- 
andria*' at length concluded ; but whether Bibulus 
had been observing the heavens' or not, it was not 
his duty to inquire ; that on the subject of the 
farmers of the revenue, be had wished to favour 
the order of knights ; but that it was impossible for 
him to guess what would happen if BiMus came 
down to the forumBut now, 8amp^-eramus, 
what will you say ? that if you have taken away 
from us the tribute of the Campanian land, you 
have appointed it to be leviedon.Mount Libaiius"? 
But how will you support this reasoning ? 1 will 

keep you, says he, in subjection by Ciesar's army^^ 
But in truth you will not subject me so much by 
that army, as by the ungrateful spirits of those 
people who bear the nami of good, but who have 
returned me no thanks, no recompense of reward, 
or even of good words. Should 1 put myself for- 
i ward against th^ motion, 1 might yet find some 
j means of opposing tliem. I have now made this 
i resolution, that as there is so great a controversy 
between your friend Dicsearchus, andSny friend 
Theophrastus®, the former preferring apife of busi¬ 
ness, the latter one of speculation, I will comply 
with both. Dicsearchus 1 have abundantly satisfied 
already ; I now turn to that party which not only 
allows me to be quiet, but reproves me for not 
having always l)een so. Let us then, O my Titus, 
address ourselves to those noble studies ; and at 
length return thither, from whence we ought never 
to have departed. What you say of my brother 
Quintus’s letter to you, was equally true of that 
to me : it was •' a lion in front, and behindr.” 1 

tlo not know what to call it ; for at the beginning 
lie deplores his stays in such a manner as to be 
quite affecting; presently he is so easy about it as 
to desire me to correct and publish his annals. L 

*> From Cmsar's faction. 

t This was i^,tax u]>on the purcliaso and manumission of 
slaves. 

i Tlio original is taken from flophnrics. 
h Ftolem.v Aiiietes had a)iplied to the Itomans to support 
his title to the throne of i^ypt 
I When any of tlie prineipiil magistrates wore observing 
the auguries, it was unlawful to trunsaet pubtiebus{noss!<i 
lo Hibiiliis Imd Iks '11 iiisiiltt'd on his way to tlio forum, 
e Jiaving subjoeted Syria to tlie itonuui arms, 
o Meaning the vurlonee between worldly business and 
philosophy. 

J> Tlie original is part of averse of Homer ilescribing the 
discordant oomiamnd of the monster Chima-ra, in the sixth 
hook of the Iliad. , 

<1 His bdng obliged to remain in his provinca 


wish to direct your attention to what he says about 
the coast duties, and that he had, by the advice of 
his council, referred the business to the senate. It 
appears that he bad not yet read my letter, in 
whictf, after du% consideration, 1 had explained to 
him that they ought not to be exacted. 1 should be 
glad, if any Greeks' have yet come to Rome upon 
that account, that you would see them, and, if you 
think proper, would let them know my sentiments 
upon it. If I can manage so that this good cause 
may not be lost in the senate, I will endeavour to 
satisfy the renters’; hut if not (I must speak openly 
with you), I prefer satisfying ail Asia, and the 
traders ; for it is also of great importance to them. 
This 1 consider myself bound to do. Bat you will 
see about it. Pray, do the quiestors hesitate even 
about paying in cistophori* ? For, after having 
tried everything, I must be content with this 
ultimate resource, if there is no otlier. 1 shall be 
glad to sec you in Ar|)icuitum, and will give you a 
country welcome, since you despise this by the 
sea-side. 


I LETTER XVII. 

Just as you say, so I find it: Sampsiceramus is 
disturbed: there is nothing that may not be appre¬ 
hended. He is confessedly preparing the way to 
tyranny. Fur, what means that sudden alliance® ? 
what means the distribution of the Camjianian 
land ? or the money that is squandered If this 
were all, it would be more than enough ; hut such 
is the nature of tlie thing, that it cannot end here. 
For how should this afford any pleasure ? They 
never would have brought matters to such a state, 
but for the sake of opening a way to other mischie¬ 
vous counsels. Ye immortal gods I But, as you 
say, in Arjiinatnm, about the thirteenth of May, 
we will not bewail these matters, lest all the time 
and attention we have bestowed on literature be 
lost; but we will calmly confer together. Nor do 
I, as formerly, derive consolation so much from 
any good hopes, as from indifference, which 1 
exercise in nothing so much as in regard to civil 
and public affairs. Besides, I have a little vanity 
and conceit (it is well to know one’s own faults), 
which is in some measure flattered ; for it used to 
sting me to think, that, some six hundred years 
hence, the desserts of 8am])siueramus towards his 
country might eclipse mji own. There is now no 
longer room fur tliis ajiprehension ; fur he is so 
sunk, that I’hoci.s Curiana’ is honourable in com¬ 
parison. But of this when we meet. You seem 
to me, however, likely to be at Rome at the time 
of my arrival, which I shall not be sorry for, if it 
put you to no iueonvenience. But if you do come, 
as you say, I wish you could get out from Theo- 
phanes how Alabarches®' is disposed towards me. 
You will make inquiry, therefore, with your usual 
accuracy, and bring me from him some documents, 

r Asia Minor, where Quintus resided, was colonised by 
Greeks, and bad made part of the Greek empire, and still 
used the Greek language. 

■ These are the knights fanners of the taxes. 

* See above, letter R of this book, note'. 

® Pompelus Iiad hastily married Cwsar's daughter, 
though she had been engaged to another man. 

r ne exact meaning of this is not known; the general 
sense is sufficiently obvious. 

'T This is another name applied to lYimpeins. 










TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICVS. 


as it were, by which I may regrulate my conduct. 
We shall be able to learn something of the general 
state of affairs from his conversation. 

IThc /orajoinfr leHert mere written /rom Cieero the 
eimnlr]) to Atticue in Home. I'hie, and the /glluieinii 
letters, were from Cicero in Rome to Atlieus in the 
country.^ 


Respecting the manumission of Statiusand 
some other matters, I am sorry indeed, but am 
now grown callous. I should be glad, or rather 1 
should wish, that you were here: I should then 
want neitheqs counsel, nor comfort. Be ready 
however, that if I call for you, you may ffy to me. 


LETTER XVIII. 

I HAVB received several letters from yon, by 
which I find with wliat doubtfulness and anxiety 
of mind you wish to be informed what news- 
there is. We arc beset on ail sides : and we now 
no longer refuse to be enslaved ; but dread death 
and hanisbment ns greater evils ; which are in truth 
! much inferior ones. And this state, which all with 
one voice deplore, is not relieved by a word from 
anybody. It is the aim of those in power, as I 
j suspect, to leave noluxly any favour to bestow. 
The young Curio* alone speaks out, and ojienly 
opposes them : be receives the greatest a)>plause, 
is saluted in public with great honour, ami has shown 
him many other marks of kindness ; while Futiust 
is persecuted with bootings, reproaches, and hisses. 
From hence no hojie is ko be derived, but only the 
greater grief, when you perceive the will of the 
city free ; its courage fettered : and that you may 
not have to ask after each ]>articulur in detail, the 
whole is reduced to such a state, that there is no 
hope, not only that individuals, but even that the 
magistrates can long remain free. But amidst this 
oppression, conversation, at least in private circles 
and companies, is less reserveil than it was. Our 
grief begins to overcome our fear ; yet so. that all 
is overwhelmed with despair. Even the C'ampa- 
‘ nian law contains a denuneiation, in the assembly 
' of the candidates, against anybody who shall 
presume to mention any other occupation of the 
j bind, than as it is proposed by the Julian laws. 
The other candidates do not hesitate to swear to 
these conditions; Laterensis is thought to have 
■ acted wisely, in ceasing to solicit the tribunate, 

! that he might not be. obliged to swear. But I do 
! not care to say anything more about the republic : 

1 vex myself, and cannot write without the greatest 
pain. 1 support myself, considering this state of 
; oj)|>rc8sion, not dejectedly ; considering what 1 
I have formerly done, not at all courageously. 

1 am very kindly invited by (In-sar into his pro- 
vince, as his lieutenant : a free lieutenancy is also 
given me under colour of a vow But this is not 
I a sufficient security in the moderate counsels of 
i this pretty youth “ ; and banishes me from my bro- 
I ther when-he arrives : the forfner is safer, and does 
I not prevent my coming up, when I wish it. 1 
I hold this, but do not think I shall make use of 
{ it ; and nobody knows it. I do not like to run 
1 away : I wish to fight The affections of people 
j are very great: but I do not speak positively. 
You will keep (his to yourself. 

* twe letter a of this Isiuk. 

y Futiua was a crciiturc of Cwsor’s; be Is mentioned 
before, bisik i. letter U. 

• Of those free licutenaneios notice has been taken, book 
i. letter lo, note >. 

s Clodins: it alludes to his family name of Pulolier. 
The expresaiun of “ moderate counBelB''is used ironically. 

h To contend with Clodius. 


LETTER XIX. 

Many things give ino uneasiness, both from so 
great a coiiimotion in tlie republic, and from the 
dangers which beset tne individually, and are six 
hundred fold. But nuthiiig vexes me mure than 
the manumission of .Statius ? “ that neitber^my au* 
thority ; hut 1 omit autliority; not even my dis¬ 
pleasure, should be respi-eted'*.’' Ido not know 
what it is right to do : not that there is so much in 
the thing itself, as in tlie conversation it excites. 
I cannot be angry with those whom I greatly love ; 
but 1 am sorry, indeed very sorry. As for other 
matters of more importance, as the threats of 
Clodius, and the .struggles which are 
me, they affect me but little ; for I conceive that 1 
sliall be ah^ citlier to bear them with becoming 
dignity, nr to avoid tliem without vexation. You 
will say perhaps, ** enough of dignity ; as they said 
of acorns, when they liad found better food' ; 
think, 1 beseech you, of your safety.” Alas! 
wily are you not here ? nothing would escape you. 
I am perba]>8 blinded, and am too much given up 
to a sense of honour. Be assured, nothing ever 
was so disgraceful, so base, so offensive to all 
orders, ranks, and ages, al^tUis present state of 
affairs : more so than I could wish, not oidy than I 
could have expected. Those courtiers of the popu¬ 
lace have uuw taught even moderate peojile to bUs. 
Bibulus is extolled to the skies. 1 know not why ; 
but be is so praised, as if “be alone by his check 
restored the #tate to us'.” Fompeius, my be¬ 
loved, who uow i.s my greatest pain, bus been his 
own ruin : he retains not one supporter. I doubt 
wlietlier it be through inelination, or fear, that be 
is obliged to join with them. For iny own jiart, I 
neither tight with that cause, because of the friend- 
.ship that subsists between us ; nor do 1 approve it, 
lest 1 should condemn all that 1 have formerly 
dime. 1 manage as 1 can. The sense of the peo- 
)ile is clearly seen in the theatre, and public allows : 
for in the exhibition of gladiators, now the master, 
then the assistants s, were cut with hisses. In the. 
Apolliriariau games, Dipbilus, the actor, attacked 
our friend l*oiiii>eius with petulance. He was 
obliged to repent a thousand times that sentence, 
“ you are great by our wretchedness and that-— 
“ tlie time will come when you will rue that cour¬ 
age,” be pronounced with the shout of the whole 
theatre ; and so of the rest: for tlie lines Are such, 
that they seemed to have Ijcen composed for tlie 

e This Ktntius had acted in a manner to oxcitc diHsatis- 
fuctiiin while ho was with Q. Cicero in his guvomment, 
as imiH-ors from Cicero's betters to Uulntus, book i. let¬ 
ter #. 

■1 This is taken from the Phormlo " of Terentius. 

' This appears to be a Crock proverb, derived from the 
ancient use of acorns as food: they arc still used ii. sumo 
parts of K|Hiln. 

f The original is a celebrated line of Ennius in praise of 
Fahitis Maximus. 

* I suspect this may be meant of Ca-sar and his 
coadjutors. 
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ageMiiaa'% flODM wtemy of Pompeiu«. “ If aei- 
fbir'l«ira..'aor morais compel,” Sec. was spoken 
U^t gient ■konta of applause. After Caesar bad 
oome to amidst a de^ applause'*, die young 
Curio followed, and was cheered, as Pompeins used 
to be in the days of the republic. Caesar was 
greatly disturbed. Letters were send to be hastily 
despatched to Pompeius at Capua: they • were 
angry with the knights who stood up to applaud 
Curio : they were at enmity with all the people ; 
they threatened the Roscian lawl and even the corn 
law**. It was altogetlier a confused business. Por 
my part, I should have liked better that their 
attempts might pass, over in silence ; but I 
fear this is impossible. People do not bear 
what however it seems necessary to bear : but 
there is now one general voice amongst all, con¬ 
firmed by hatred, rather than by security. In the 
mean time our Publius threatens me, and is an 
open enemy. There hangs over me that business, 
for which you will fly up *. I believe 1 have that 
consular host of all good men, even of all moder¬ 
ately good, firmly attached to me. Pompeius pro¬ 
fesses no common regard for me : at the same time 
he affirms that Clodius will not utter a word about 
me ; in which he does not deceive me, but is him¬ 
self deceived. Cosconius being dead, I um invited 
to fill his place in the comraission for dividing the 
lands ; that is, to supply the place of a dead man. 
Nothing would be more disgraceful for me in the 
eyes of men; nor would anything be less calcu¬ 
lated for the very jmrpose of security. For tliese 
commissioners are ill looked upon by the, good ; 
so that while T retained the ill-will of the worst 
part of society, 1 should add to it that of the 
others. Ciesar wislics nu! to Mb his lieutenant. 
This would be a more honourable w'ny of avoiding 
danger ; but I flow refuse this. How is it then ? 

; I choose rather to fight: however t^re is yet no- 
] thing determined. I repeat, that I wisli you were 
' here ; but, however if there is any necessity, 1 shall 
send for you. What more ? what ? it is this, that 
wjc may depend upon all being lost. For why 
should I so long dissemble the truth but I write 
this in haste, and with some reserve. Hereafter 1 
will either write everytliing plainly to you, if 1 can 
find a trusty messenger to whom I may deliver my 
letters; or if 1 am obliged to write obscurely, yet 
you wTll understand it. In these letters I shall call 
i myself Lielius, and you Furius; the rest will he 
in enigmas. 1 here diligently cultivate, and pay 
respect to Cmeilius 1 hear that Uie edicts of 
Bihulus have been 8ei»t to you. Our Pompeius is 
burning with vexation and rage on their account. 

LETTER XX. 

1 HAVE done everytlpng in my power for Ani- 
catus, as I understood you wished. Numestius 1 
have willingly received into friendship, from the 

h Bo olftcwhere It is sold “scaniviviamcrocnarlorum vo- 
clbiia."—I’ro Hext. § SO. J 

1 Tho triumvirs, Catsiu-, rompeitis, and Crassus. 

J Ify tho Kosciaii iaw the knights had appropriate scats 
in tho tlieatre sei>arated from those of the common people. 

k By this law corn was delivered to tho iHiputaro at a 
reduced price. 

■ This business was tho trlbunatq of Clodiu% which was 
not yet determined. 

w Casclilos was Atllcus's uncle. He is mentioned before, 
book L letter 10. 


rogiird with which you mentioBed him; Ceeeiliag 1 
•upport to mnrjr way that 1 am able ; Varro** gives 
me great satisfisetioa; Pompeius has a real love 
andg^ection towards me. Do you believe it ? you 
wil^y. I do believe it; bis condact persuades 
me of it. But as I perceive practical writers, in all 
historical maxims, and even in verse, advise us to 
be cautious, and forbid to be credulous; I shall do 
one of these two, and be cautious; the other, not 
to believe, I cannot do. Clodius still denounces 
danger to me. Pompeius affirms that there is no 
danger ; nay, he swears it; and adds even that he 
would sooner be killed himself, than I should be 
hurt. The affair is yet unsettled: as soon as any¬ 
thing is determined, I will let you know. If it is 
necessary to fight, 1 shall summon you to share my 
troubles: if I am permitted to be quiet, I will not 
disturb you from your Amalthea. 1 shall write to 
you very briefly upon public affairs; for I fear lest 
the paper itself should betray me. Hereafter 
therefore, if 1 have occasioi;i to write more fully to 
yon, I shall veil it in allegory. The state is dying 
by a new disease ; so that while all people blame 
what is done, complain, grieve, entertain no differ¬ 
ence of opinion, and even speak out, and openly 
lament; yet no remedy is offered. F'or we believe 
that no resistance can be made, which is not fatal; 
and that there is no end of yielding, besides ruin. 
Bibuliis is exalted to the skies with the admiration 
and favour of the people, who copy and read his 
edicts and spce<!lies. He is arrived at the heiglit 
of glory by a new method ; for nothing is now so 
popular, as hatred of the popular leaders: I fear 
what may be the issue of this. If I begin to sec 
anytliing, 1 will write to you more openly. If you 
love me, as indeed you do, keep yourself in readi¬ 
ness, tliat you may come up if 1 call : but 1 en¬ 
deavour (and shall do so) to prevent the necessity 
of it. As to what 1 said about calling you Furius. 
tlicre is no need of eliuiiging your name. I shall 
make myself Lwlins, and you Atticus ; and I shall 
not use my own hand, or seal, provided the letters 
he of a kind whicli 1 should be sorry to have fall 
into other hands. Diodotus is dead : he has left me, 
perha;)s, a hundred 8estertia» (800f). Bihulus 
has put oft" the comitia, by an Archilochian r edict, 
to the seventeenth of October. I have received 
the books from Vibiuss. He is a poor poet; atid 
yet has some information: but upon the whole is 
nut without his use. , I shall have it transcribed, 
and send it buck. 


LETTER XXL 

On the subject of the republic whj^ should I 
write to you minutely ? Tlie whole is ruined : and 
in one respect is more wretched than you left it; 
for then the tyranny which oppressed the state 

« Tliis Is the same Varro who was afterwards esteemed 
tlio most learned of the Homans. 

"In tho original it Is centiet, which would bo H.B. 10,000, 
or n.‘i,o<H)2.; but it is probable tlie word may have been so 
copied by mistake for centum, which would mako this 
bequest fttai. 

•' Archilwbus was a severe satirist, so that the expres¬ 
sion signifies that these edicts reflected severely upon tlie 
triumvirate. 

1 It appears by the following letter, that these books 
contained the iMiems of Alexander. It is probable that 
Atticus might have sent them to Cioero by Vibiua 
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I aeeined at least to be liked by tiw common people; 

and tboi^h a oanae of tronble to the better sort. 
|. yet it did not threaten their ruin. Now it has 
; snddenly become bo hateful to every body, t^t I 
i dread to think where it may burst forth; for we 
! have already experienced the rage and intemper¬ 
ance of those men, who in their anger against 
Cato'have overturned everything. But then they 
I used snch gentle poisons, that it seemed as if we 
might die without agony; now I fear they will be 
, rendered outrageous by the hisses of the populace, 
the language of the respectable citizens, the clam¬ 
our of Italy. I had Roped, indeed, as I often used 
to say to you, that the wheel of the republic was 
so turned, as scarcely to be heard, scarcely to leave 
' a track; and so it would have been, if people 
could have waited to let the storm pass over: but 
after smothering their groans a long time, at last 
all have begun to speak, and to cry aloud; so that 
my friend", unused to reproach, always conversant 
: with praise, and surrounded with glory, knows not 
where to turn himself in his present srjualid ap¬ 
pearance and broken si)irit. He sees it dangerous 
to proceed, weak to retreat; he has made good 
people his enemies, and has not even the bad for 
ills friends. See now my tenderness of mind : 1 
coulil not refrain from tears when 1 saw him, on 
the 22nd of .Tuly, addressing the ))eiiplc upon the 
edicts of Itibulus ; him, 1 say, who formerly used 
magnificently to exalt himself in that very place;, 
with the greatest affection of the people, ami uni¬ 
versal ap)>lanse. How was he then humbled ! how 
dejected ! how did hr displease not only Ids audi¬ 
ence, hut Idmself also ! () spectacle ! ugri'eahlc 

to tlrassus alone, not so to others. For liaviiig 
descended as it were, from the stars, it aeeined a 
fall, rather than any advance. And as Ai'clles, 
if he saw his Venus, or 1‘rotogenes his Jaiysus, 
smeared wiiili mini, would, I conceive, feci great 
pain: so did I with great pain behold him, whom 
1 had )iainted and polished with all the cidours of 
art, suddenly disfigured. Though nobody thmiglit 
I owed him any friendship for his conduct in the 
(llodian business ; yet such was niy regard, that it 
I was not to he exhausted by any aet of iinkinduess. 

' Bibulus's Areliiloeliiaii edicts against him arc so 
! aeci'ptublr to the populace, that one cannot puss 
by the place where they are exhibited, for the 
throng of people who are reading them : to him 
they are so bitter, that he jiines with vexation: to 
I me they are distre.-sing, bci-nuse they give too 
j much uneusiiiess to one whom 1 liave always 
loved; and I am afraiil lest one so powerful, so 
active with his sword, and so unaccustomed to in¬ 
sult, should give way to grief ami rage W'illi all tlie 
force of his mind. What isjikelyto he the end of 
Bibulus, I cannot say ; at present he is in surpris¬ 
ing glory. Upon his putting off the comitia to 
the month of October, Cmsar imagined that, this 
being a measure usually offenuve to the people, he 
should be able, by addressing them, to persuade the 
assembly itself to go to Bibulus; but after utter¬ 
ing many very seditious expressions, he could not 
extract from them a single word. W’’hat say you } 
the triumvirs feel that they have the good-will of 
no party: so muck the more reason have we to 

f The stem supporter of ol<l prinripjtsi. With C’ato must 
bo supposed to be included other inficxiblc i>oUticittns of 
tlic aenie time* 

« Pompeius. 


be afimld. Ctodhu it «t deciaxed enemy. Pem- 
peius aArma tbnt im will do nothing againat me i 
it is dangerous to believe titis; therefore 1 prepere 
myself to resist him. I trust 1 ahaU have the best 
wishes of alb orders. When the time comes, not 
only I shall want yon, bat (he dreumstsneea them¬ 
selves will call for yon.’ I shall gain a great deal of 
advice, of courage, and of protection, if I have you 
with m€ at that time. Varro gives me satisfaction; 
Pompeius talks divinely. 1 hope I shall certainly 
be able to (H>me off either with dietingnished credit, 
or without mortification. Let me know what you 
are doing, how you amuse yourself, and how yon 
have managed with the Sii^onians 


LETTER XXIL 

How I could wish that you had remained in 
Rome! you would certainly have remained, if we 
could have foreseen what has happened : we coaid 
easily restrain our pretty youth", or at least we 
sliould be able to know what he was about. But 
now, this is the state of the business; he flies about, 
raves, follows no certain course, threatens many, 
and seems likely to act as chance may offer. M'lien 
lie sees the odium attached to the present state of 
affairs, he seems as if he would attack those who 
have occasioned it ; but when again lie recollectfl 
their iiifluenee, and the strength of their army, he 
directs iiimseif agaiioT me ; and to me he threatens 
hotlj violence and prosecution. With him I’om- 
peiiis has discoursed; and, as he informed me him¬ 
self, (,for 1 have no other witness,) discoursed with 
vehemence, telling him that he should incur the 
utmost disgrace of )ierfidy and wickedness, if any 
danger should be brought upon me by him, whom 
he had himself invested with arms, wlien be suf¬ 
fered liiin to he niudca plebeian ; but that lie, and 
Appiiis, had received liis promise on my behalf, 
and Miat if he did not observe it, he should resent 
it so, that the world might know nothing was 
dearer to him than my friendship. After saying 
this, and much more to the same purpose, he told 
me Unit Clodius first continued for Home time to 
urge many tilings on the otlicr side; but at Iasi 
gave up, and declared that he would do nothing 
contrary to i’ompeius’s wishes. Since then, iiow- 
ever, he has not ceased to speak very severely of 
me ; and if lie did nut, still I should not trust him, 
hut sliould prepare for everything, ns 1 do. Now 
I comluet myself so, that every day my friends and 
my influence increase. 1 keep altogether clear 
from piihlic eonccriis, and am busily engaged in 
causes, and the exertions of the forum. This 1 
perceive is agreeable not only to those who use my 
I assistance, hut to the {lemile generally, my bouse 
is frequented ; 1 am saluted ; the remembrance of 
my cunsulsliip is renewed. The favour of the peo¬ 
ple is manifest; and 1 am in such hope, as some- 
tinms to think the struggle which hangs over roc 
is lot a thing to be declined. 1 haye now need of 
your advice, your affection, and fidelity; therefore 
fly up ; every thing will be easy to me, if 1 have 
but you. Much may be done through our friend 
Varro ; but it will be strengthened by your gup|iort. 
Much may be gq^ from Publius himself; much 
may be known, which cannot be kept secret from 

* See book 1. lettoT 19. " Ibibliiis Clislius. 
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you; much also—but it is idle to enumerate each 
particular ; I shall then want you for everything. 
Be assured of this, that everything will be plain 
when I see you; but all depends ujwn its being 
before he enters* upon his office. While Crassus 
is urging Pompeius, I imagine if yon are here (who 
by means of Biiopis'’ may learn from Clodius him¬ 
self with what sincerity they are acting) 1 shall either 
be free from trouble, or, at least, free from erfbr: you 
do not need my entreaty and exhortation. You 
see what my wishes, what the occtasion, what the 
importance of tlie case requires. Of the republic I 
have nothing to write to you, but the great hatred of 
all people towards tho.se, who have possessed them¬ 
selves of everything ; yet no hope of any change. 
But, as you may easily perceive, Pompeius is tired, 
and heartily repents. 1 cannot sufficiently forest;e 
what issue is to be expected; but these rancours 
must assuredly burst forth somewhere. I have 
sent back to you the books of Alexander; a care¬ 
less writer, and no good poet, yet not without his 
use. I have willingly received Nnmerius Numes- 
tius into my friendship, and have found him a 
sensible and prudent man, and worthy of your 
recommendation. 


LETTER XXIII. 

I HBI.IEVB you never before received a letter 
from me that was nut written in my own hand. 
From that you may judge how much 1 am occupied : 
for having no spare time, and yet being obliged to 
walk about for the sake of recruiting my voice, I 
dictate this as I walk. In the first place then 1 
would have you know, that our friend Sampsicera- 
mus is heartily sick of his sitiiatuA, and wishes he 
could again be restored to that plaiie, from which 
he has fallen. lie imparts to me his uneasiness, 
and sometitiies openly seeks a remedy ; which it is 
impossible fur me to And. Then, all the authors 
and adherents of that faction are lusingtbeirvigoor; 
while there never was a more general consent in 
the wishes and e^vpressions of all people. As for 
myself (hir I know you will be glad to be informed), 
I interfere in no public counsels, and give myself 
up altogether to the business and labour of the 
forum ; by which, as may easily be supposed, I am 
brought to the frequent relation, and regret, of my 
former deeds. But that kinsman of our Bbopis 
costs no little terror, and threatens; and while he 
denies it to Sampsiceramus, to others he professes 
and boasts of it; therefore if you love me, as in¬ 
deed you do, if you are asleep, wake up ; if you are 
standing, walk ; if you are walking, run ; if run¬ 
ning, fly. It is not to be believed how much (which 
is the most possible) I place in your counsels and 
' ]irudence.^iow much in your affection and fidelity. 
The greatness of the occasion requires jjerhaps a 
long discourse; but to minds so united as ours, a 
j few words arc sufficient. It is of great importance 
I to me, if you cannot be at Rome on the comitia, 
I at least that you may be there when he is declared 
tribune. Farewell. 

LETTER XXIV. 

In the letter 1 sentby Numestius, I called upon 
you with an earnestness and yehemence, which 
nothing could exceed ; to that call add even, if you 

V Clodia. Ueo book U. letter!), note J. 


can, something more. Do not make yourself un¬ 
easy (for I know you, and am aware of the solici¬ 
tude and aMKiety inseparable from real aflection); 
but t^e case, as I hope, is less formidable in fact, 
than it seems in the relation. Vettius (the same 
who gave information at the time of my consnlship) 
had promised Caesar, that he would contrive to 
bring the young Curio into some suspicion of cri¬ 
minality. He therefore insinuated himself into the 
familiarity of the young man ; and having, as it 
appears, frequent meetings with him, he at length 
brought fhatters to such a state, that he declared 
his determination to assault* Pompeius with the 
assistance of his slaves, and to kill him. Informa¬ 
tion of this was given by Curio to his father, and 
by him to Pompeius. The affair was brought be¬ 
fore the senate. Vettius being introduced, at first 
denied that he had eveirijeen concerned with Curio ; 
but this did not last long; for he presently de¬ 
manded a public pledge of security upon his giving 
evidence ; this was not opposed. Then he gave 
out, that there had been a band of young men 
under the conduct of Curio ; amongst whom had 
originally been Paullus, and Q. Ccepio Brutus, and 
Leiitnlns, the son of the flamen, not without the 
knowledge of his father ; that afterwards C. Septi- 
niius, the secretary of Bibulus, had brought him a 
dagger from Bibulus : which was all absurd ; as if 
Vettius would have been without a dagger, unless 
the consul had given him one ! And this was the 
more snouted, because on the I3t.h of May Bibu¬ 
lus had warned Pompeius that he ought to be upon 
his guard, and Pompeius hud thanked him for it. 
Young Curio being introduced, deposed in answer 
to what Vettius had said ; and Vettius was then 
chiefly convicted by his own assertion, that it had 
been the advice of the young men to attack Pom¬ 
peius in the forum with the gladiators of Gubinius ; 
and that Paullus was at the head of it; though it 
was known that he was at that time in Macedonia. 
A decree of the senate was then passed, that V'et- 
tius should be put in prison for having confessed 
that he had eairied arms ; and that whoever libe¬ 
rated him would be an enemy to the republic. The 
general opinion of this affair was, that it had been 
designed Vettius and his slaves should have been 
apprehended in the forum with a dagger and with 
arms ; and then he should have offered to confess. 
And this w'ould have been done, if the Curios had 
not previously given intbrmation to Pompeius. The 
decree of the senate was then read in the assembly 
of the j)eople; but the next day Cmsar, who for¬ 
merly, when he was prtetor, had obliged ft. Catu- 
lus to speak from below", now brought Vettius 
forwards on the rostra, and placed him in a situa¬ 
tion, to which the consul Bibulus was not permitted 
to aspire*. Here he said whatever he pleased 
about the republic; and having come ready pre¬ 
pared, he first omitted any mention of Caspio, 
whom he had named with acrimony in the senate j 
so that it was manifest the night, and some nightly 
management, had intervened t in the next place, he 
named some, whom in the senate he bad not 
touched with the slightest suspicion ; as Lucullus, 
from whom he said C, Fannins used to be sent to 

" Prtvnt<> persons were not allowed to asoend the rostra 
without the invitation of some magistrate. 

* llibuius. who was Joint consul with 0«sar, was pre¬ 
vented from appearing In public b; apprehensions of being 
insulted. 
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him ; the same who had set his name to the accu¬ 
sation of P. Clodiiis ; also L. Dumyius, whose 
house had been fixed upon as the place *m whence 
their eruption might be made, lie did not name 
me ; but mentioned that a certain speaker, of con¬ 
sular rank, and neighbour to the consul ’’, had sug¬ 
gested to him, that some Ahala .Servilius', or 
Urutus ", must be found. He added at last, tipoii 
being called back by Vatinius, after the assembly 
was dismissed, that he had understood from Curio, 
that niy son-in-law Piso, and M. Laterensis, were 
privy to these machinations. Vettius was at this 
time charged before Oassus Dives for violence ; 
and ujion being found guilty, meant to claim the 
benefit of turning evidence ; which if he had ob¬ 
tained, it was probable several trials would have 
followed. This did not mu||^ alarm me, who, how¬ 
ever, am not used to disregard anything. Indeed, 
I had the .strongest marks of favour shown me ; but 
I am t|uite weary of my life, so full are all things 
of all sorts of iniscriA. A little while ago we bad 
been apprelieiisive of a massacre, whieb the speec.li 
of that firm old man Cl. ('onsidius'* bad dispelled ; 
that which wc might have Bpprchendc<I every tlay, 
has suddenly sprung up. What think you No¬ 
thing is more unfortunate than I ; nothiitg more 
fortuifhte than C'atulus' , both from the splendour 
of his life, and from the charnirter of these times. 
Yet in the midst of these calamities, I picserve a 
I firm and unrntlled mind, and maintain my dignity 
honourably and carefidly. Pompeins bids me lay 
aside all uneasiness on the subject of Clodius ; and 
on every occasion professes the greatest kintitnss 
towards me ; but 1 want yon to direct iiiy counsels, 
to share my anxieties, and to take j>:ut in all my 
thoughts. Therefore, as I desired Nnmcstiiis to 
use Ills iiifineiice with you, so 1 beg you even more 
earne.stly, if ])ossihle, to tly u]t to us. 1 shall get 
new life if I see you. 

r Cicent’s tsiiise in Itiane was not far from Cirstir’s. 

* Atiala St'fvilius liiid killint ,sp. .Moliu.s on Hitsitieion of 

aspiring ts, kingly is>wer. 

s Urutus. as is will known, tuul bts’n the eaiiso of 
Tarqiiinius's Iwing driven from the throne, tuid of tile 
oxtiiiefioii of tlje rtigal isis'cr. 

t' Cs’sar Itad <‘oiiiinilted s40ne nets of violeneo. and liad 
filleii the jis.seml>Iy witJi arnnsl men, wtten tin* law was to 
Iw passed whieli gave Ititn the government of Uaiil for live 
years. Many s'*nntt»rs absented tlnmiselvis*; hut tsinsi- 
dius came forward, saying, tiatt he was t(s> old tn fear 
death. 

V Q. Cutulus hud died the year bt'fore. 


LETTER XXV. 

W'hen I commend one of your friends to you, 
I like him to know from you, that I have done so. 
As lately, wj^en 1 wrote to yon of Varro’s atten¬ 
tion to me, you said in return that you were very 
glad of it; but I would rather you had written to 
him, to assure him that 1 was sensible of his kind¬ 
ness ; not so much because he actually gave me 
satisfaction, as that he might continue to <lo it ; 
for, ns you know, be has wonderfully moderated 
those iiivolveil and unwholesome counsels. But 1 
observe that maxim, that it is necessary to bear 
the extravagances of thojje who are in power; 
while your other friend llortensius <*, witlhliow full 
a haiiil, bow nobly, bow eloipicntly has he raised 
to the stars my praises, in speaking of the prastor- 
ship of Flaceiis, and that time of the Allobroges! 
Believe me, nothing could have l>een said more, 
kindly, more honourably, or more copiously, I 
wish you would write to inform him that 1 have 
mentioned this to you. But why should you write ? 
when I imagine you are coming yourself, anti are 
almost here ; so much have 1 urged you in former 
letters. I very iiiiieh look for you, very much 
want you; and not 1, more than the eause itself, 
ami the time, call for you. On the present state 
of affairs what should 1 write to you, hut a repe- 
tilioii of the same thing ? Nothing can be more 
hopeless than the condition of the republic ; nothing 
more hated than tlius<- who have tHteasioned it. Mu 
fur as belief, auit hope, and eoiijeeture go, I am 
supporti;d by tin: strongest favour of all people. Fly 
up. therefore ; you wiU either extricate me from all 
uneasiness, or you will share it with me. 1 am the 
shorter, because I hope we shall very soon be at 
liberty personally to converse together as we please. 
Fiirewtll. 

'I III the iirigiiml it is llnrtiiliis. wtiich was one iif tliu 
lltiliiCN of llorlciicius; hut Is’liig IcsN'iiiiiiiiiiiiiily known. I 
have not thought fit to proiH.rvc it in tlic tvnuslutfnn. 

[fii f/it- iutn fal fffftfrrn thig aittl the /oilmtinff Uttgrg, 
Attintg ir.'/i/ i//. tn Jininn nt tiig/rmnt'x rn/Kfgt. VlmliuM 
in Uin utfitn lime intt'ini/ hirn ii/,poiitti't/ tritiHnf nf the 
pi'i.pti’, gpnmt tnt menus tn ttnin the jmjintitee, lillif itl 
teintth jietnnntijnti ft n iteei ee /n/mnst such ns hint put tn 
(tenth (t Hnmnii citizen trtfhnnt the sentence qf the penpte, 
I'his inns eeiitenttfi tecett^it (it ('teern's ennduet in the 
suppresstnv ((/the t'atdinarinn e((»spirurj/; upon inhieh, 
seeinft the dispasitinn n/men/ minds, he withdrew /rum 
the ri/.v, mill tuns presenity /utlnwcd hy ii lUeree t/Iniiush- 
ment,] 


BOOK III. 


LETTER I. 
(Criso, iii.) 


I WISH I may ever see the day when I shall 
have reason to thank you for compelling me to 
preserve my life ; hitherto I am very 0 orry. But 
I entreat you to come to me immediately at Vibo, 
to which place many causes, have directed me. If 
you cx>me thither, 1 shall be able to ciin.sult about 
my whole journey and flight. If you refuse to do 
this, 1 shall be surprised; but 1 trust you will 
do it. 


LETTER II. 

The reason of my coming hither was, that there 
was no ]ilace where I could any longer remain 
iiltmolested so well as on .Sica’s estate ; esjiecially 
while the lew fur my banishment had not yet been 
finally amended. At the same time I knew that 
I could easily go back to Brundisiuin, if I ha.l you 
with me ; but without you I could not continue in 
those parts, on account of Autroniiis'. Now. as I 

« Hy ” thoao parts ” Cicero pnibalily mttansfirecei*, wliero 
AutraniusBndotbcraof the Catillnarian^ooiispirators re- 
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mentioned to you before, if you come to me, we 
will consult upon this whole business. I know the 
journey is troublesome ; but this great calamity is 
full of troubles. My spirits are too much broken, 
and depressed, to admit of my writing'more. Fare¬ 
well. Dated the 8 th of April, from the shores of 
Lucania. 


LETTER III. 

(Crav. iv.) 

I woui.n have you attribute it to ray misfor¬ 
tunes, rather than to fickleness, that I have sud¬ 
denly Icff Vibo, whither 1 had invited you; for I 
have received a draft of the law for my min ; by 
I which I find that the amendment I had heard of, 
])ormitH me to remain at any place exceeding the 
i distance of four hundred miles. But not being 
permitted to go where I had intended ^ I immedi¬ 
ately turned my course towards Brundisiuin, pre¬ 
viously to the passing of the law, lest I might 
involve Sica, with whom 1 was staying, in my ruin ; 
i and also because 1 was not suffered to be at Malta. 
Now make haste to join me, if only 1 can meet 
with any one to take me in. Hitherto 1 have met 
with a kind reception ; but I am apprehensive of 
what is to come. 1 repent, my Fomponius, of 
being yet alive j in whicli matter you have princi¬ 
pally influenced me. But of this when we meet: 
only manage to come. 


LETTER IV. 

(Greev. i.) 

As I before thought it of importance to have 
you with me,—so especially, upon reading the 
form of the law, I understuod that nothing could 
happen more desirably for the journey I deter¬ 
mined upon, than that you should join me as soon 
as possible ; that after leaving Italy, in case my 
road should lie through Epirus, 1 might have your 
])rotcction and that of your friends; or if anything 
else were to be done, might regulate my measures 
by your advice. 1 beg, therefore, that you will 
take pains to join me without delay. You may do 
it the easier, since the law respecting the province 
of Macedonia « has been passed. 1 wo\dd use 
further arguments with you, if the state of affairs 
did not itself speak to you on my behalf. 


LETTER V. 

Tkrentia often acknowledges her obligations 
to you in the strongest terms ; which is highly 
gratifying,to me. 1 live in great wretchedness, 

sidcHl, so ns to render It tinsiuc for him to procwsl to Hu- 
tlirotnm. (wlioiv we may suppose that Atticiis had offortsl 
him on asyiimi.) imlpss lio had the protection of Atticus's 
preseneo. Itrundisium was tho port from when™ {leupie 
|>asMfHi into tlreooc. V ibo was opisisito tiicily. * 

f Ctoom had desigmal to pass his exile in Sicily or Miiltn, 
but being prevuutcti from oxeeuting this itlan. ho dotor- 
inined to go, by the way of Macodunia, into some of the 
nearest pitrts of Asia Minor. 

f The ap|M>iutmcnl of the government of Macedonia was 
probably of some ImistrUun-o to Attieiis. on acconnt of liis 
private affairs. It was ullottisl to tlio eonsiil Tiso, w bu 
appears to have been a twse, bypoeritieal man, in tiie 
interest of Ciudius. 


and am worn out with excessive grief. I know 
not what t^ay to you: for if you are still in Rome’ 
you canno*ow come up with me ; and if you are 
on your road, as soon as you have come up with 
me we shall arrange together what is to be arranged. 
I only beg that you will continue in the same 
affection you have always borne me,—for 1 am still 
the same. My enemies have taken away from me 
my goods, but not myself. Farewell. Dated the 
10th of April, at Thurinm'*. 


LETTER VI. 

I HAn not doubted but I should see you at 
Tarentum or Bruudisium. Many reasons made 
me wish it; among the rest, that I might stop in 
Epirus and take you# advice on the rest of my 
affairs. Since this has not happencii, I shall place 
this also in the long catalogue of my misfortunes. 
1 shall proeeed into Asia, particularly to (lyzieum*. 
1 commend my family to you. I hardly and 
wretchedly support myself. Dated the 18th of 
April, from the neighboxurhood of Tarentum. 


LETTER VIJ. 

I ARKIVED at Brunillsium the 18th of April. 
The same day your servant delivered to me your 
letter; and, the third day after, another servant 
brought me. another letter. Your kindness in 
inviting and pressing me to go to your house in 
Epirus, is very gratifying to me, and uothing new, 
and wliat 1 should wish to do if I might sjiend my 
whole time thereJ; for I dislike jilaecs tliat are 
frcciuented : I avoid mankind, and can hardly hear 
to see tile light. That retirement would not be 
uiiplea.saut to me, especially in so familiar a place; 
but to turn aside for the sake of making an ex¬ 
cursion tliithcr, is, in the first place, out of my 
way; then it would expose me to Autrouius, and 
the rest of that set, for four days’ journey,—and 
would, besides, be without you. For a fortified 
castle, if I were living tlicre, might be desirable; 
to a mere passenger would be useless. If 1 dared 
I would go to Athens : I certainly should like it: 
hut at tills time many of my enemies are there,— 
and 1 have not yon with meand I fear they may 
interpret even that city j:o be not sufficiently distant 
from Italy; nor do you say on what day I may 
expect you. By calling upon me to preserve my 
life, you produce only this effect,—of preventing 
me from laying bauds on myself; you cannot pre¬ 
vent my rejientiiig of my determination, and of 
my life: fur what is tliere that should attach me 
to itespecially if there is no longer that hope 
which Becomp.anied me in my flight. I will not 
attempt to enumerate all the miseries into which 
I have fallen through tlie extreme malice and 
wickeddess not so mu^h of roy enemies as of my 

•> Tlmriuni was » town at tlie extremity of Italy, for¬ 
merly distiuguishoil for luxury, and known by the namo 
of Sybaris. ^ 

i t'yzicum was situuteil on tlio Asiatic side of the Pro¬ 
pontis. 

i Atticus's place in Eifirus lay within the prosorihod 
distance, or sc> near to it, that Cicero did not feci iiiin.seJf 
at liberty to reside there in sceurity. lie was even appre¬ 
hensive that some of Ills enemies might deem Atbciisto bu 
too near to Italy. 
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enviers, lest I should exasperate my own grief and 
bring you into the game distress. This I affirm, 
that nobody was ever affected with lb heavy a 
calamity, nobody had ever more reason to wish for 
death,—the most honourable time for which has 
already passed by ; the time that remains may 
bring an end to my trouble, but not a remedy. 
On the subject of the republic I see ytm collect 
every thing which you think can afford me any 
hope of a change of circumstances. Little ns this 
is, yet, since you will have it so, let us wait for it. 
In the mean time, if yon make haste you will yet 
be able to join me; for 1 shall either go into 
Epiru.s or shall pass slowly through Caadavia'". 
My doubt about E|iirug is not owing to my irrcgo. 
lutinn, but to my uncertainty where I may meet 
with my brother, whom indeed I know not how I 
shall he able either to sec or to take Icnvi- of. This 
is the greatest and saddest of idl my miseries. 1 ■ 
would write to you oftener, and more at length, if 
my grief did not take* away all J.he ]>owers of my ! 
mind, and above all the power of writing. I long j 
to S(>e you. Farewell. Dated the 3(Hh of April, 
at Urundtsium. 


LETTER Vlll. 

On leaving Brundisium, I informed you why 1 
did not go into Epirus ; because of its vicinity to 
ftree<a', which was full of daring enemies, and 
because the jiassage out was difficult when I might 
wish to leave it. Besides this, I received two 
messages while 1 was at Dyrrachium',—one to say 
that my brother would go by sea from Ephesus to 
Athens ; the other that he would go by hand through 
Macedonia. I sent therefore to Athens, to desire 
that he would come from thence to Thessulonica'" ; 
and went my.self to Thessalonica, where 1 arrived 
the 2.'tii of May. 1 have heanl nothing eerlaiu 
about his journey, except that he had a little before 
left Ephesus. I am now full of alarm about the 
proceedings at Rome" ; for though you t.<'ll me, iu 
a letter dated the loth of May, tliat you had heard 
he was likely to he brought to a severe aceount, 
and in another letter that things were now more 
favourable,—yet this last is dated a day earlier than 
the other, which adds to my uneasiness : so tliat 
while my daily trouble distres.ses and wastes me, 
this additional vexation leaves me scarcely any life 
remaining. But the voyag# is a very difficult one; 
and from bis uncertainty where 1 miglit tie, he 
may perhaps have taken a different course. For 
Fhai-to, his freedman, has not si'Cii him ; but being 
driven back by the wind into Macedonia, lie met 
me at Pella. 1 see how much 'reason I have to 
tear what is ta rome, nor do I know what to say. 
I am afraid of everything ; for there is nothing so 
miserable that may not happen in my present cir¬ 
cumstances. Wretched enough before in my great 
afflictions and sorrows, with the additionfcf this 
aj'prchension, I remain at Tliessalotiica in suspense, 

s Cauda via was a luomitainiius district on the bonlcrsuf 
Maceiltinia. 

I A i«irt of Albania, opposite to Brundisium. 

"> TbesHafonica, a principal city of Maecilonia. the same 
where SI. l*iiul cstahlislied one of tlic first Cliristian 
ehiii'ehes. and to which he liiiH addressed two epistlea 

■■ I*mciHi<liiigs relating to Unintiis Cicero’s administra¬ 
tion of ills province of Asia, which coniprchendcsl the 
wcatem iiart of Asia Minor. 


and have no courage for anything. Now, in anawer 
to your inquiries, I have not seen Trypho Ocilius. 
Your conversation with Pomfieius I have understood 
from your letter. 1 do not see so great a comnio- 
tion to Imnirffiver the republic, as you either see or 
raprrsent with a view of comforting me; for the 
business ofTigranes having passed over, all difli- 
cnlties seem to be n*moveil'“. Y’ou desire me to 
return thanks to Varm, which I will do, and like¬ 
wise to IlypssFus. I think of following youradviiv 
iu not going further off till the decrees of May are 
brought to me, but where I shall remain I am not 
yet determined ; for 1 am so uneasy about Quintus 
that I can resolve U|Kin nothing: but I wilt im¬ 
mediately let you know. From the irresolution 
np]inreiit iu niy letters, I imagine you perreive tlie 
distiirbanee of my mind ; wliieli, though I am 
afflicted with an iueoiieeivalile and heavy enlamity, 
is not however so mueii owing to the greatness of 
my iiiisfortune as to the ri'i'iillcctiim of my own 
fault,—for you now see by whose iniquity'' I have 
lieeii led on and betrayed. I wish you liad per¬ 
ceived it sooner, and had not, with me, given up 
your whole mind In grief. Wlieii, therefore, you 
liear of my lieiiig oppressed aiiil worn out with 
sadness, rcmeiiilier tliat I am more atlecled with 
tlie penalty of my folly than with the event itself; 
that 1 should have trusted liiin wilbont suspecting 
his wickedness. The sense of my misfiirtunes, 
and appreherisiiiit for my lirol.lier, stop my writing. 
See after anil regulate all llie.se matters. Tereiitia 
returns you the greatest thanks. I have sent you 
a copy of the letter wbielt 1 wrote to Pompeius. 
Dated the 2tUb of May, at Tbcssalouiea. 


LETTER IX. 

My brother Quintus Iiaviug'left Asia before, the 
first of May iiiid reiiehed .\lheiis on the fifteeiilh, 
was obliged to make great haste, that bis ahseiiee 
miglit not expose him to diflieiilty, in case there 
should he anyliody not yet Hiilistied with the sum 
of my misfortunes. 1 wished him, therefore, 
rather to hasten to Rome than to eiime to me. At 
the same time (for I will confess the truth, from 
which you may jicreeive the greatness of my siiffcr- 
iiigs) I could not bring my mind either to look 
tipoii him, who was so tenderly attached to me, 
under the effect of siieh affliction, or present before 
him, and suffer liiiii to tM-hohl,my own wretchedness 
sunk in grief, and my riiiiieil eonditinn. I dreadeil 
also, wliat would certainly have happened, that he 
might la- unable to quit me. I coutemplated the 
time when he wotilil either he obliged to dismiss 
Ids lietorsi, or would be forcibly torn from my 
eiiiliraee. llie effect of this bitternc^ I have 
avoided by another hittiYncss, of not seeing my 
brother. You, who made me preserve my life, 
have driven me into this situation. I now pay the 

o C’l.Mliiis had, in ennsiderattan of a largo sum of innney, 
eoijrivcil to get tlie son of Tigraiies out of I’ompelus’s 
euHtiSly. thoiitrh not without a struggle, tn wlifeti some 
lives were lost, 'lliiv was likely to hare eaitst'd a divlsioa 
among the triumvirs, Clodius being siipisirtud by CA'sv. 
lint it fgems to have pnsstsl over. 

I> This is meant of t*inn)a'iiis. , 

s Tlie provincial governors were allowtsl to retain their 
liepirs and fasc'cs, the ensigns of tlieir rank, till lliey m* 
turned hi Itonie; but might lie obligisl to disuiiw them 
previously, if they used unnecessary delay. 
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-penalty of my error; though your letters encourage 
me,—from which I easily perceive the amount of 
your own hopes. These indeed afforded me con¬ 
solation, till you came to that part, — “ after 
Pompeius, now gain over Hortensiuft and people 
of that description.” I beseech you, roy Pompo- 
nius, do you nut yet see by whose means, by whose 
treachery, by whose baseness, 1 am ruined } But 
of this we will talk when we meeti 1 only say, 
what I imagine you know, that it is not my 
enemies, but my enviurs, who have undone me. 
!Now, if indeed things are as you hope, I will sup¬ 
port myself, and use my best endeavours, with that 
hope which you bid nr.e entertain. But if, as it 
appears to me, things are fixed and settled, what I 
was not permitted to do in the best manner must 
be done in one less becoming'. Terentia often 
acknowledges her obligations to you. One of my 
troubles in apprehension is the business of my poor 
brother. When 1 know how this will be deter¬ 
mined, I shall know what 1 ought to do. The 
expectation of letters, and of those advantages 
which you hold out, keeps me, as you advise, at 
Thessalonica. If any news arrives, I shall know 
what is hereafter to be done. If, as you mention, 
you left Rome on the first of June, we shall vary 
soon meet, I send you the letter which 1 wrote 
to Pompeius. Dated the IJtU of June, at Thessa¬ 
lonica. 


LETTER X. 

What has taken place, up to the 2,'>th of May, 
I have learned from your letters ; the rest I waited 
to hear at Thessalonica, as you advised. 'When 
this account arrives, I shall more easily be able to 
determine where 1 shall be ; for if there is occasion, 
if anything is done, if 1 see any hope, 1 will either 
remain where I am, or will go to your house in 
Epirus, But if, as you say, these pro.spects should 
have vanished, 1 must make some other arrange¬ 
ment. Hitherto you show me nothing besides the 
disagreement of those people",—which, however, 
relates to everything rather than to me. 1 do 
not see, therefore, how this can help me : still as 
long as you encourage me to hope, 1 will obey you: 
for when you charge me so often and so severely, 
and upbraid me with want of courage, I beseech 
you, what evil is there which dues not enter into 
my calamity ? who ever fell at once from such a 
lofty state ? in so good a cause ? with such force 
of talents, and wisdom, and favour ? such support 
from all honest men ? Lan I forget what 1 was ? 
Can I help feeling what 1 am what honour I have 
lost ? what glory what children ? what fortunes.^ 
what a bi other ? whom (to teach you a new species 
of calamity) though I loved him, and have always 
loved him, more than myself, yet 1 avoided seeing, 
. that 1 might neither be witness to ]^is grief and 
mouruing, nor present myself to him in ruin and 

' AUudIng to his death. Siifeidc was not then held to 
be either n erime or a disgrace. Cato and .\ttieus iidopted 
it in perfect c<inforinity with the principles of their resiwc- 
tive sects. Cicero here, ns elsewhere, plainly exptwes one 
leading principle of the Academies, to wliose scel.hebe- 
Itihged. that when they were unable to do what they ism- 

I sidored to be best, they ought to do that which was next 
heat. * 

• The triumvirs, Cwsar, Crassus, and Pompeius. 


affliction, whom he bad left in the height of pros¬ 
perity. I omit other grievous considerations^—for 
1 am prevented by tears. And ought 1 then to be 
reproached for my sadness ? or rather for having 
committed so great a fault as not to retain these 
advantages (which might easily have been done, if 
plots for my destruction had nut been laid within 
my own walla), or at least not to lose them but 
with my life ? I have mentioned this, that yon 
might rather relieve me, as you do, than that you 
should think me deserving of reproach and blame. 
And I write the less to you,‘11608086 I am inter¬ 
rupted by my sorrows ; and in truth I have more 
to expect from thence than to say myself. If any 
intelligence is brought me, I will acquaint you 
with my determination. I wish you to write to 
me, ns you have hitherto dope, aliont everything, 
that I may not remain in ignorance on any point. 
Dated the 111th of June, at Thessalonica. 


LETTER XI. 

Your letters and some favourable reports, 
though not on. the best authority, and the liope of 
hearing further from you, and your advice, have 
all ke|)t me at Thessaluiiiea. When I shall have 
received the lethTs 1 expect, if there is indeed that 
hope which has been encouraged by rumours, 1 
will go to your house ; if it is otlicrwise, I will take 
care to inform you what I do. Continue to assist 
me as you do witli your exertions, your advice, and 
influence. Have done with consolatiun, and cease 
to upbraid me. When you do so, I seem to have 
lost your affeclion, and to have lost your sympathy; 
whom 1 conceive to he so affected with my mis¬ 
fortunes, that you arc yourself inconsolable. Sup¬ 
port my excellent and kind brother Quintus. I 
beg you to write to me fully everything that may 
be depended upon. Dated the 28th of June. . 


LETTER XII. 

You argue seriously about what may be hoped, 
especially through the senate ; and at the same 
time yon add, that the clause of the law (for my 
banishment) is stuck up', by which nothing is al¬ 
lowed to be said, and accordingly nothing is said. 
In this state of things do you blame me for being 
afflicted ? while 1 am, as you yourself know, in 
suck affliction as nobody ever felt. > ou hold out 
hopes from the new elections; but what hope is 
there with the same tribune of the people *, and a 
hostile consul elect* } 1 api much hurt about the 

speech ” which has been brought forward. Try if 
possible to heal this wound. 1 wrote it long since 
in anger, because he had first attacked me ; but I 
had so suppressed it, that I never imagined it 
would(et abroad. How it should have got out I 
do not know ; but as it never happened that I bad 

> Bee letter 15 uf this bonk. “Quoddam caput legia 
CIndium in curiae poete fixiase, ne referri, neve dici 
Uccret." 

a ficoro apprehended that Ciodlua might again be 
elected tribune fur the ensuing year. 

' Q. Metellus Nepos, who when tribune would not 
jwrmit Cicero to addiesa the people upon laying down hia 
consulship. 

S’ Perhaps against Curio. Bee letter 15 of this book. 
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any dispute with him in person ; and as it seems to 
me to be written more carelessly than my other 
speeches, it may possibly be concluded not to be 
mine. I should wish, if you think I can by any 
means be re-established, that you would do what 
yon can in this business ; but if 1 must needs be 
undone, 1 am less'solicitous about it. I continue 
still in the same place, without any power of convers- 
iug, or thinking. Though, ns you mention, 1 had ex¬ 
pressed awishthatyou might come tome at Dodi>n*; 
yet I understand that where you are’', you are of 
real use to me, and, that here you could not relieve 
me by one word of comfort. I am unable to write 
more ; nor indeed have I anything to say. 1 ex¬ 
pect nither to hear from you. Dated the 17 th of 
J uly, at Thessalonico. 


LETTER Xlll. 

(dia-r. xiv.) 

From your lettcrsT am full hf expectation about 
I’fnnpeiiis, what he may intend, or declare c-on- 
cerning me ; for I imagine the comitia arc over : 
after which you mention that he wished to have, my 
Ciise considiirtid. If my hopes make, me np]>ear 
foolish to you, I entertain them by your <le8ire, 
though I am aware that your letters have rather 
been calculated to check me and niy expectations. 
1 should be glad now to hear distinctly what you 
think. 1 know that 1 have fallen into this trou¬ 
ble by the many faults 1 have committed. If any 
chance should in any degree rectify them, 1 shall 
the less regret that 1 have lived, and continue to 
live. On account of the constant coromuiiication 
of this road, and my daily expectation of news, 1 
have not yet moveil from Thessalonica; but I um 
now driven away, not by Plancius', (for he would 
rather keejr me,') but by the nature of the jdace 
itself, which is ill calculated to hear the pain of such 
calamities. 1 did not go into Epirus, as I h.nd 
mentioned, because lately all accounts and letters 
had agreed that there was no octtasiou for my being 
so near Italy. Therefore, ns soon as 1 hear the 
event of the elections, 1 shall go into Asia, though 
1 am not yet certain to what place; but you shall 
hear. Dated the 'dlst of July, at Thessalonica. 


LETTER XIV. 

(Groev. xiii.) 

After seeing my hopes dimini.sh, and at length 
vanish, I changed my intention, which I had men¬ 
tioned to you, of going into Epirus ; nor have I 
moved from Thessalorfica, where I determined to 
remain till I should hear something from you about 
what you mentioned in your last letter; that some¬ 
thing would be proposed in the senate on my be¬ 
half as soon as the comitia were over; and that 
Pompeius hud told you so. 'Wherefore, since the 
comitia are passed, #nd you say nothing, I thence 
consider it the same aa if you had written to tell 
me that nothing was done : nor shall I regret har- 

> It is doubtful what this means, or wbetlier there may 
not be some error in tire text, 
y At Home. 

» C'n. Plancius, a friend of Cicero, was qnaratnr under 
h. Appuleiiis, who had the pro-torian government of Mace¬ 
donia, 


ing been led by the lio)>e of so near a termination*. 
Hut as to the commotion which you said you fore¬ 
saw, and which seemed likely to turn to my advan¬ 
tage, they who have lately arrived, say there will 
be none, l^y remaining hope is in the tribunes 
elect. If I wait for this, you will' have no r«!asnn 
to think me inattentive to my interest, and to the 
wishes of my friends. When you blame me for 
hearing my misfortunes so heavily, you ought to 
excuse me, seeing that 1 am afflicted as you never 
saw, or heard any one to be. For ns to what you 
say you hear of my grief having turned my head, 
my head is sound enough. I wish it had been so 
ill (be time of iny danger, when I was so unkindly 
and cruelly treated by those whom I supposed to have 
been niy friends : who, when they saw roe begin to 
waver in my re.solution, urged roe on in sueh a 
manner us to use all their wickedness and perfidi- 
ousness to my destruction. Now, since 1 am going 
to Dy/icum, where 1 shall have fewer opportunities 
of iTCciiiug letters, I hope you will be the more 
particular in letting me hear everything which you 
tljink I ought to know, ('ontiiuio to love my bro¬ 
ther Quintus. If in my own wretchedness I leave 
him safe, I shall not esteem myself wholly ruined. 
Dated the 5th of August. 


I.ETTER XV. 

On the 15tli of August 1 received four letters 
from you : one,, in which you reproach me with 
want of firmness ; another, in wliich you mention 
that a freedmaii of Orassus had told you of my 
anxiety and emaciation ; the third, in which you 
iiilorm me what has been done in the senate ; the 
fourth, about what yon say Varro had oimlirmed to 
yon respecting the disposition of Fompeiiis. To the 
first I reply, that my grief is so far from affecting 
my understanding, that it is an additional source of 
grief to have no opportunity, no person with whom 1 
may employ that understanding which is unimpaired. 
For if you cannot witliout uneasiness lose me alone, 
w hat do you gu|iposc 1 must feel, who lose you and 
everybody ? And if you, who are living in security, 
yet want me, how do you suppose 1 must want 
tliut very security itself? 1 do not care to enu¬ 
merate all that has been taken from me ; not only 
because you are already acquainted with it, but 
also that 1 may nut aggravate my affliction. This 
1 afiirm, that nobody was ever bereft: of such great 
advantages, or ever fell into aueh miseries. More¬ 
over, time does not only not mitigate this distress, 
but even augments it. Other troubles are softened 
by age ; this cannot fail daily to increase, both from 
the sense of actual misery, and from the recollec¬ 
tion of my past life : for I want not merely my 
goods, and my friends, but myself. Fdl what am 
1 'f But I will nut lie Aie occasion either of dis¬ 
tressing your mind with lamentations, or of hand¬ 
ling, oftener than is necessary, my own wounds. 
Fqp as to exculpating those whom I mentioned to 
have injured me, and among the rest, Cato; I am 
So far from imagining him to be implicated in that 
crime, that it is a great sourix: of trouble to me ihal 
the pretences of others should have had more 
weight with me than bis honesty. The others 
whom you exculpate, ought to stand exensed by 
■ 1 aKTOO with M. Monaaillt in iinilerHtarnlliig tliis to 
mean the hope ho had chcrfshiol of being soon i^estured. 

U U 
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me, if they are bo by you. But about these things 
we trouble ourselves too late. As for Crassus’s 
freedman, I imagine he is not sincere in anything 
he has said. You describe the business to have 
been well managed in the senate. But what says ' 
Curio ? Has he not read thatspeech which has 
been brought forward I know not from whence P 
Axius, however, giving me an account of the trans¬ 
actions of the same day, does not so much com¬ 
mend Curio. But be may have omitted something: 
yon have assuredly said nothing beyond the fact. 
The conversation ofVarro affords some hope of 
Ceesar. 1 wish Varro may himself engage in my 
cause ; which I am persuaded he will do, both of 
his own record and from your solicitation. Should 
fortune ever restore me to the possession of you 
and my country, I shall certainly endeavour to give 
you, of all my friends, the greatest cause to rejoice 
at it; and shall so fulfil the demands of duty and 
affection, (which have before, 1 confess, been too lit¬ 
tle manifested,) that you shall think me restored 
to you, no less than to my brother and my children. 
If I have in anything behaved ill towards you, or 
rather since I have done so, pray pardon me; for 
I have behaved much worse towards myself. 1 do 
not write this because 1 am not fully aware of tbe 
part you bear in my great affliction; but, in truth, if 
tbe regard you have and have had for me, had been 
deserved on my part, you never would have suf¬ 
fered me to remain in want of that prudence in 
which you abound ; nor would you have suffered 
me to be persuaded that it was to my advantage to 
have the law concerning the companies'' carried 
through. But you administered to ray grief no¬ 
thing but tears, tbe effect of your love; as 1 did 
myself. Whatever might have beeuetTected, had 1 
possessed claims upon you to consider day and 
night what I ought to do ; that has been omitted, 
not through your fault, but mine. But if not 
merely you, but anybody, when I took alarm at tbe 
ungenerous reply of Pompeius'*, had culled me 
back from that disgraceful counsel <', which you of 
all people was most able to do, I should either have 
fallen with honour, or should now live victorious. 
You must forgive me what 1 say ; for 1 accuse my¬ 
self much the most: next 1 accuse you as another 
self, and at tbe same time an associate in my fault. 
If I am restored, 1 shall think myself even less to 
blame ; and shall certainly possess your affection 
through your own kindness, since it will be inde¬ 
pendent of any received from me. 

Concerning the conversation which you men¬ 
tion to have had with Culeo on the invalidity 
of a private law'; there may be something in 
it; but it is much better to have it abrogated. 
For if nobody prevents it, what can be more 
secure? Or if anybody should not allow it to 
be carried;* the same decree of the senate will still 
operate to invalidate it. i'lor is there need of any¬ 
thing else besides the abrogation; fur the former of 
Clodius’s two laws did not affect me *. And if at the 
8 oe letter of tills ImmiIc. .* 

e Those companies, which wore instituted for purposes 
of police, wore abused to foment cabals and violences. 

d That he could do nothing without tbe cunaent of 
Caesar. 

V Of quitting the city. 

t Laws relating to individuals were prohibited by the 
Twelve Tables. , 

( Cloditts had proposed, and carried a law, against 
putting to death Boman oitUene untried. His second law 


time of its promnigation, I had either thought fit 
to approve it, or, as it deserved, to disregard it, it 
could have done me no harm. Here first my judg¬ 
ment failed, or rather injured me. I was blind, I 
say ; blind in changing my habit, and supplicating 
the people ; which, unless I should have been at¬ 
tacked % name, was prqudicial to me. But I am 
goii^ back to things that are past. It is however 
with this view, that if anything is done in this 
business, you may not meddle with that law which 
contains many popular enactments. But it is fool¬ 
ish in me to prescribe what you should do, or how. 
I only wish something may be done ; on which sub¬ 
ject your letter is rather reserved, lest, I suppose, 1 
should feel my disappointment too severely. For 
what do you see possible to be done ? or by what 
means ? By the senate ? But you have told me 
yourself that Clodius had fixed upon the door-post 
of the senate-house that clause in the law which 
makes it illegal to reconsider it, or to speak of it. 
Uow then is it that Domitius has said he would 
move for its reconsideration ? or how is it that 
Clodius should have been silent, while some, as you 
mention, were speaking of that affair, and demand¬ 
ing its reconsideration? But if anything is to be 
done by the people, can they act without the con¬ 
currence of all the tribunes of the people 1 What 
of my goods ? what of my bouse ? Can that be 
restored ? or if not, how^ am 1 myself re.stored ? 
Unless you see some means of solving these diffi¬ 
culties, what is the hope to which yon call me ? 
And if there is no hope, what is life itself ? I shall 
therefore wait at Thessalonica for an account of 
the transactions of the 1st of August, from which 1 
may determine whether I shall take refuge in your 
grounds, (that 1 may both avoid seeing people 
whom 1 do not like, and may, as you say, see you, 
and he nearer at hand in case anytiung is done,) 
and this I understand you and my brother Quintus 
to advise, or whether 1 shall go to Cyzicum. Mow 
then, my Pomponius, since yon have exerted no 
portion of your prudence for my safety ; either be¬ 
cause you supposed that I was sufficiently capable 
of judging for myself; or that you owed me 
nothing more than merely to be ready ou my behalf; 
and since 1 have been betrayed, prevailed upon, 
seduced to neglect all my supports ; have disap¬ 
pointed and deserted all Italy, ready to rise in my 
defence ; have given up myself, my friends, into the 
power of my enemies ; while you looked on in 
silence, who if your jndfgment was not better than 
mine, at least had less to fear, raise up, if you can, 
my afflicted friends, and in this yet assist me. But 
if all means are obstructed, let me be informed even 
of that: and cease at length either to chide me, or 
civilly to offer me consolation. If I meant to ac¬ 
cuse your want of faithfulness, I should not trust 
myself in preference to your roof. No, I accuse 
my own folly, in supposing that your love for me 
was equal to my wishes. Had this been the case, 
you would have shown the same fidelity, but greater 
care ; and certainly would have held me back when 
I was hastening to my ruin ; nor would you have 
encountered those troubles which you now Bustain 
in my shipwreck. Take care then to let me know 
everything clearly and distinctly; and help me. as 
you do, to be again somebody, since I can no lon¬ 
ger be what I was, and what 1 might have been. 
appears to hare applied this general principle to Cloeru’s 
particular case. 
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And believe that it is not yon, but myself, that 
I accuse in tbis letter. If there are any, to whom 
you think letters should be sent in my name, 1 
should be glad if you would write, and take care to 
have them delivered. Dated the 19th of August. 


LETTER XVI. 

All my motions are rendered uncertain from 
nothing else but the expectation of your tetter of 
the 1st of August. If it affords any hope, I shall 
go into Epirus ; if not, to Cyziciini, or some other 
place. The oftener I read over your letters, the 
more wiy hopes decline; for the reading them 
weakens the hope they were meant to e.\eite: so 
that it is very evident you are actuated by a regard 
both to niy con.solation and to truth. I, therefore, 
beg you distinctly to tell me what you know, as it 
really is; what you think, ns you really think. 
Dated the 21st of August. 

* ...♦ _ * 

LETTER XVII. 

Thk accounts 1 had received about my brother 
Quintus bad been unfavourable, and without varia¬ 
tion, from (he dth of June to the .list of .August. 
On th.at day I.ivineius, the freed-man of Kegiilus, 
came to me from his muster: he reported that no 
mention of my brother’s administration had been 
made ; but that there had been some talk about 
the son of Caius Cloiliiis''. lie also brought me a 
letter from my brother. The next day .Sestius’ 
servant arrived with your letter, not so free from 
appreheiLsion as the verbal communication of Livi- 
neius. In truth, 1 am very anxious in the midst 
of my own great distress, and the more so, because 
the (|ueKtion will come before Ajipiiis. The other 
matters which you mention in the same letter, 
relating to my hopes, seem to be less flattering 
than what 1 hear from other jmople. Hut, since 
the time is not far distant when the business must 
be determined, I shall either go to your house*, 
or shall still remain in this neighbourhood. Aly 
brother tells me that you alone arc the support of 
all his concerns. Why, then, should 1 exhort you 
to do what you do already ? or why should 1 
return my thanks, which you do not desire ? I 
only wish that fortune may enable us again to 
enjoy our mutual affection in security. 1 am 
always particularly anxious tor your letters. You 
need be under no apprehension that your minute¬ 
ness can be troublesome to me, or your candour 
disagreeable. Dated the 4tb of September. 

L.ETTER XVIIl. 

Yon had raised in me no little expectation, 
when you mentioned that Varro had told you in 
confidence, that Pompeius would certainly under¬ 
take my cause ; and that as soon os he should have 
heard from Ctesar, vahich be was expecting, he 
would get somebody to propose it. Was there 

*■ 1*. Cludius had two brothers, Caius and Appius. The 
former had died, leaving two sons; the latter is tiic same 
who is afterwards spoken of in this letter. 

< The Latin is “ ad te.” Many instances might te pro¬ 
duced to justify this translation. It is similu to what 
ooours in the Acts, xvi. 40, wpbx AvSltw, meaning 
'• Lydia’s house.” 


nothing in this ? or has Caesar's letter proved 
unfavourableIs there anything to be hoped.’ 
You mentioned also that he had said something 
would be done at the time of the comitiaf. Let 
me, if you in what straits I am, and if you 
think it becomes your kindness, let me be informed 
of the whole matter. For my brother Quintus, an 
excellent man, who is so much attached to me, 
sends accounts ftill of hope, fearing, I suppose, 
my want of courage. But your letters are various; . 

for you would not have me to despair, nor too 1 
hastily to hope. 1 entreat you to let me know i 
everything that you we able to discover. 


LETTER XIX. 

As long as 1 continued to receive from you such 
accounts as gave me reason to expect anything 
further, 1 was detained at Thessalonica by hope 
and anxiety: but when all the business of this 
year seemed to be fliiisbed, I did not care to go 
into Asia, both because company is disagreeable to 
me, anil if anything should be done by the new 
magistrates, I should be sorry to be out of the way. 

I have, therefore, determined to go to your place 
in Epirus ; not that the nature of the place was of 
any con.sr(|Uence to me, who altogether shun the 
light; but I should go with peculiar pleasure from 
ytmr ))ort to my restoration; or, if that is cut off, 
t can nowhere more easily support this wretched 
life, or, wliat is fur better, throw it up. I sbnil 
have only a few people with me, and shall dismiss 
the great body of them. Your letters have never 
raised my hopes so much as those of some other 
friends ; yet have my hopes always been less even | 
than your letters. Nevertheless, since a begin- ■ 
ning has been made, however it has licen done, or I 
from whatever cause, I will not disappoint the sad | 
and mournful requests of my excellent and only 
brother, nor the promises of .Sestius*” and others, 
nor I he hope of that affliclcd woman Terentia, nor 
the entreaties of the poor dear Tiillia, and those of 
your faithful letters. Epirus will afford mo either 
a passage to restoration, or what I have mentioned 
above 1. 1 beg and beseech you, my Pomponius, 

as you see me spoiled of all my splendid, cherished, 
and enjoyable possessions, by the perfidy of certain 
people ; as you see me betrayed and east forth by 
my counsellors ; and know that I am eom])elled 
to ruin myself, and all that belong to me ; that 
yon will assist me with your compassion, and 
support my brother Quintus, who may yet be 
saved; that you will protect Terentia and my 
children; that you will wait for me, if you think 
there is any chance of seeing me there™ ; other¬ 
wise, that you will come to visit me, if possible, 
and will assign me so mych of your land as my 
body can occupy “; and that yon will send me 
servants with letters as soon as possible, and as 
often as you can. Dated the 16tn of September. 

i letters 1.1 and 14 of this book, 
k A^estius was a tribune eloct, and hod promised to pro¬ 
mote Cicero’s recall. 

I Alluding to his determination to kill himself. See 
letter 0 of this book, note 

Tbat Attious should wait for Cicero at Rome, if he 
saw any chance of his reoali: otherwise tlutt he siiould go 
to see him to Epirus before he executed his resolution of 
killing himself, 
u ForhisburlaL 

U ua 
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LETTER XX. 

Cicero lalutes Q. Crocilius, the son of Quintus, 
Pomponianus Atticus". That this should be so, 
and that your uncle should have discharged this 
duty to you, I exceedingly approve: 1 would say 
that I rejoiced at it. if 1 could use this word. 
Alas 1 how would everything be according to my 
mind, had it not been for want of courage, of pru¬ 
dence, of honesty, in those whom I trusted : which 
I care not to- recollect, lest I add to my regret. 
But I am sure you must remember the life I led; 
how many delights it contained, how much dignity. 
To recover this, 1 beseech you by your fortunes'’, 
strive as. you do; and enable me to spend the 
birth-day of my return with you and with my 
relations in your delicious house. 1 wished to 
have stayed at your ]ilace in Epirus for this hope 
and expectation, which is held out to me; but the 
letters I receive make me think it more convenient 
to remain where I am. Respecting my house, and 
Curio’s speech, it is as you say. The general 
restoration, if only that be granted, will contain 
everytliing. But there is nothing about which I 
am more anxious than my house. However, I 
mention nothing to you in particular ; I commend 
myself wholly to your affection and fidelity. It is 
very gratifying to me, that in so great an inherit¬ 
ances you should have been able to extricate yourself j 
from all trouble. When you promise your services 
on ray behalf, that on every occasion I may derive 
assistance from you, rather than from anybody 
else, I am very sensible how great a support this 
is ; and I know that you undertake, and are able 
to sustain, many kind offices for my preservation; 
and that you need not be entreated to do so. When 
you forbid me to suspect that 1 had either done or 
neglected to do anything towards you, which could 
give you offence ; I will comply with your request, 
and free myself from that source of uneasiness : 
nevertheless, I aiih indebted to you so much the 
more, in proportion to the excess of your kindness 
towards me, over mine towards you. 1 beg you 
to tell me what you see, what you bear, what is 
dune ; and to exhort all your friends to assist me. 
Tlie proposed law of Sestius is deficient both in 
dignity and caution: for it ought expressly to 
name me, and to mention more particularly my 
effects ; and I should be glad if you would attend 
to this circumstance. Dated the 4th of October, 
at Tlicssulonica. 


LETTER XXI. 

The day on which 1 write this, is the thirtieth 
since I have received any letter from you. It had 
been my intention, as I before mentioned to you, 
to go into Epirus, and,, there wait for whatever 
might happen. I beg you, if yon see anything 
either way, that you will distinctly inform me; 
and that you will write in roy name, as you pro- 
pose, any letters which you may think neces^y. 
Dated the 2Rth of October. 

® Atticus havlas boon adopted by Ills uncle tt- Ciccillus, 
and mode Ills heir, U iiddrossed by this new designation 
oonfnrmable to the custom of his country. 

p A form of adjuration used particularly by persons in 
distress, ^ 

a Com. Nepos slates the amoimt'tobeeentiesn.S., equi¬ 
valent to 83,33.1/. 


LETTER XXII. 

Though my brother Quintus and Piso had 
acquainted me with the state of affairs; yet I 
wished that your engagements had not prevented 
you from writing, as usual, about what was doing, 
and what conclusions you drew from it. The hos¬ 
pitality of Fiancius has hitherto retained me, when 
1 have several times attempted to go into Epirus. 
He has entertained the hope, which I cannot say I 
have, that we might be able to go away together; 
which be expects may do him honour. But now 
that soldiers are said to be coming, it will be neces¬ 
sary for me to leave him. When 1 go, 1 will 
immediately write to inform you where 1 am. 
Lentulus by bis kindness towards me, which bis 
actions, his promises, and his letters declare, 
affords some hope of the good disposition of Pom- 
peius. For you have often told me in your letters, 
that he was entirely under Pompeius’s influence. 
My brother has written to ine about Metellus, how 
muck be hoped Ifad been effected through you. 
My dear Pomponius, exert yourself that I may 
again be permitted to live with you and with my 
friends; and write to me everything. 1 am oj)- 
pressed not only with grief, but with th<! want of 
all that was dearer to me than myself. Farewell'. 

As I knew if 1 went through Thessaly into 
E]>irus I should be a long while without intelli¬ 
gence, and as 1 have friends at Dyrrachium, I 
have come to them, after writing the former part 
of my letter at Thessaloniea. When 1 set out 
again for your place, 1 will let you know; and 1 
trust you will send me an exact account of evi-ry- 
tbiiig, of whatever kind it may be. I now look 
for the thing itself, or lose all hope. Dated the 
l!6th of November, at Dyrrachium, 


LETTER XXIII. 

On the 2rth of November I received three 
letters from you ; one dated the 2.'>th of October, 
in which you encourage me to wait with firmness 
for the month of January*, and say everything 
that can lend to hope; such as the zeal of Lcn- 
tnlus, the good-will of Metellus, and the whole 
design of Pompeius. In another letter, contrary 
to your custom, you do not mention the date ; 
though you sufliciently mark the time by saying 
that you write on the same day on which the law 
was promulgated by the eight tribunes*; that is, 
the 29th of October; and you add what advantage 
you conceive that promulgation to have produced. 
From which, if my restoration is become desperate 
by the fate of this law, I should hope, for your 
love of me, you will esteem this fruitless diligence 
of* mine rather unhappy than absurd; but if 
there be indeed any hope, that you will use your 
endeavour to make the new magistrates hereafter 
exert themselves with greater diligence in my sup¬ 
port. For that proposed law of the old tribunes 

' This is the conclusion of the letter, to which what 
follows is a postscript; the tetter having been written at 
Tliossaloniea, the postscript at Itjunichium. 

• W^i the new magistrates entered into office. 

• Ki^t of the ten tribunes proposed tlie repeal of 
Cieero's banislimcnt, but it was necessary that they should 
all ho unaniniDuH. 

u lie means the pains he was taking in this letter. 
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comprised three heads ; one for my return, vrliich 
was incautiously drawn up; for by it notliiuf; is 
restored besides my citizenship and my rank; 
which, considering my condition, is a great deal; 
hut what ought to have been secured, and in what 
manner, cannot have escaped you*. The next 
head is copied from tlie ordinary form of indemnity, 
in case anything should be enacted in support of 
this law, which was contrary to other existing 
laws. As for the third head, observe, my I’ompo- 
nius, with what design, and by whom,it was inserted. 
For you know that Clodius added such sanctions 
to his law as should put it almost, or altogether, 
out of the jiower either of the senate, or of the 
people, to invalidate it. Hut you know also that 
the sanctions of laws which are abrogated, arc 
tiever regarded. 'Were it otherwise, scarcely any 
could be abrogated ; for there is none which is n<it 
fenced round by some obstacle to its repeal. Hut 
when a law is rejmaled, that very clause, is repealed, 
which was meant for its security^. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this is so, and has always been so held and 
observed, our eight tribunes have insert«‘d this 
clause: “ If there be anything contained in this 
law, which by any laws or decrees, that is, which 
by the f'ltulinn law, it is not, and shall not be, 
strictly lawful to promulgate, abrogate, diuiiiiisb, 
or supersede ; or which subjects to a penalty, or 
tine thereupon, whosoever hath promulgateil, abro¬ 
gated, <!iniini.shed, or superseded it; nothing of 
such kind is enacted by this law." And this could 
not atfect those tribunes ; for they were not bound 
by the enactment of their own body : which atfords 
the. greater suspicion of some malice, that they 
should have in.serted what W'as immaterial to them¬ 
selves, but jiiejudicial to me; that the new trib4ines 
<if the peojilc, if they were at all timid, might iliink 
it still more necessary to use the same clause. 
Nor has that been overlooked by Clodius: for he 
said ill the assembly on the iird of November, that 
under this head was preserihed to tlic tribunes 
ele.ct what was the extent of their authority. Hut 
you are aware that no law has any clause of this 
kind ; which, if it were necessary, all would have, 
that go to abrogate a former law. I wish you 
eould lind out how this should have e.sca|)ed Niii- 
nius and the other tribunes, and wlio introduced 
it; and how it hajipeiied tlint eight tribunes of the 
jieople should not liave hesitated to bring my cause 
before tlie senate. Or can jt be that" they, who 
thought this clause might be disregarded, should 
at the same time be so cautious in abrogating it, 
as to be afraid of that, when they were free from 
the law, which need not lie ^served by those who 
were bound by the law ? This clause 1 certainly 
should nut wish the new tribunes to propose ; but 
let them enact what they will; the clause which 
recalls me, jirovided the thing be accomplislied, 
will satisfy me. 1 am already ashamed of having 
written so much about it: for, 1 fear, by the time 
vou read it, the thing will be ]iast hope, so that | 
my coiioem may apjitiar to you pitiful, to others i 
ridiculous. But if there is anything to be hoped, : 
look at the law which 'Visellius drew up fur T. ; 
Fadius, which pleases me exceedingly : for I do j 

V Allndinx to his houseand iimporty. ; 

»• There is eonfcssi-dly some error in the text. 1 propose ’ 
to read “ Sive sitne qui.” The alteration of “ qui” for | 

quod," is very little, and seenia to mo to make the sense j 
of the whole passage clear and consistent. 


not like that of oar friend Si'stius*, which yon say 
you approved. Tlie third letter is dated on the 
l.'ltli of November, in which you explain sensibly 
and accurately what it is that seems to delay my 
business; ahput Crassus, Pompeius, and the rest. 
I beg you, therefore, if there is any ho|»e that it 
can'be accomplished by Uie wishes, the authority, 
the collected numbers of honest men, that a gene¬ 
ral push may be made ; attend to this, and excite 
others. But if, as 1 too plainly see, both by your 
suspicions and my own, that there is really no 
hope ; I pray and beseech you to love my brotlicr 
Quintus, whom I have wretchedly ruined; and 
not to suft'er him to adopt aay measures which may 
be inexpedient for your sister’s son. A1 for my 
poor Cicero, to whom I leave nothing but ill-wiU 
and disgrace, protect liim ns well as you cant, anJ 
snjiport by your kind attention Terentia, of all 
women the most alhicted. 1 shall go into Epirus 
ns soon as 1 have received the intelligence of the 
(irsl day’s proceedings. 1 hope yon will inform 
me in your next letter how the beginning passed 
oir. Dated the 30th of November. 


LETTER XXIV. 

AViikn you mentioned to me before, that the 
provinces of the cniisuls hud been appuintinl with 
your approbation ‘; tbougli I was afraid bow this 
iiiigtit turn out, yet I ho|ied your better judgment 
might have seen some reason for it. But since 1 
have heard, botli by word of mouth and by letter, 
that tills proposal of yours is very much blamed, 1 
have been deeply eoiicenicd ; inasmuch ns that 
little hope, which remained, seems to be taken 
away. For if the tribunes of the people are 
offended, what hope cun there be ? And they 
m.ay with reason be offended, when they, who bad 
undertaken iiiy cause, have been left out of con- 
sideriitioii, and by our concession liave lost the 
exercise of their just rights: cspceially when they 
declare that they wished for my sake to have the 
power of making out the apjioiiitmcnts of the con¬ 
suls ; not that they might throw any impediment 
in the way, but tliat they might attach them to my 
cause : but that now, if the consuls are ill disposed 
towards me, they may show it witliont constraint; 
or if they should be ineliiicd to support me, still 
they cun do nothing without the eoncurrenee of the 
tribunes. For us to what you say, that unless my 
friends hud consented, tliey would have atttained 
the same pur{Hjse tbruiigh the people*; this could 
not be done against the sense of the tribunes'* : so 
that 1 fear we may have lust the good-will of the 
tribunes ; or, if that still remains, that the bond of 
union with the consuls may have been lost-^nother 
no small disadvantage attijphed to this is, that the 

* iNs' letter 20 of this hook. 

r Tills seeiuM tu have been said under the idea of destroy¬ 
ing hitiinelf. 

« .Jttleiis hail no other concern In It than ns being one 
nf Ciceru’H principal friends and agents at Itunie. It seems 
that the appointment of the provinces was a check upoii 
the conduct of tlio consuls, whicli was exorcised in great 
measure by the tribunes. l)y liaving the appointment 
previous to their entering niKin their office, tlie tribunes 
lost this control, and the consuls btH-nme independent. 

• This had been done in the case of C'aisar. 

i> Any one of the tribunes might intcrijose to stop tlie 
progrew of a law in the isipular assembly. 
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solemn resolution, as it was represented to me, { 
that the senate would pass no act before my cause I 
was determined, has been broken ; and that, on an j 
occasion which was not only unnecessary, but quite | 
unusual and novel. For 1 do not bqlieve that the I 
provinces were ever before appointed f()r the con- j 
Buls elect, lletice tiiat firmness, which was shown | 
in my behalf, bavin;; been once infringed, there is | 
nothing now which may not be decreed. It is not j 
surprising that tliis should have pleased those friends ! 
to whom it was referred : for it would be difficult | 
to find anybody who would openly give an opinion 
in opposition to such advantages of the two i:unsuls. 

It was inij)ossiblc not l;o favour either so friendly n 
man as djcntulus, or Metellus, who so kindly laid 
aside his resentment. But yet I fear whether we 
may be able to keep these, and may not have lust the 
tribunes of the people. How this has turned out, 
and what is the state of the whole business, 1 wish i 
you to inform me ; and with your usual frankness. ' 
For the truth itself, though it may not be agree¬ 
able, is yet acceptable to me. Bated the 10th of 
December. 


LETTER XXV. i 

SoBSKftUKNT to your departure*', 1 have received : 
letters from Rome, by which I perceive that I must 
pine away in this sad condition. For (you will , 
pardon me) if any hope of my re-establisbinent ■ 
had remained, such is your affection, that you | 
would nut have gone away at this time. Hut that : 
1 may not seem ungrateful, or willing that every- j 
thing should l>c sacrificed along with nuCi, 1 say no 1 

*■ t'roiu Ilfmie. It is seiicrally lerrccU l»y cenom*utators ' 
thjlt till* worUs “ n me’’ oualit lo be omitteif. If ibey arc ; 
relalnisl. 1 should still undcrstiiiid it to iiicaii *' since y.tii 
left my atfali'H at Home.’’ For the tenor of these U’t tors 
forbids the supposition of Attieus's having lieeii with ' 
t’ieero. I 

*1 ft is probable that Aftieiis might have w’ritteii to say ’ 
that some tfusiriess called him away from Home at this < 
time; to which Cicero replies, that he would not ho 


more upon the subject. This 1 beg of you, that 
you will endeavour, as you promised, wherever 1 
may be, to stop your progress before the first of 
January. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I HAVE received a letter from my brother Quintus 
witli tlie decree of the senate coticeniiiig roe. It is 
my intention to wait for the passing of the litw*'; 
and if lliere is any malignant opposition, I will 
avail myself of the authority of the senate, and will 
rather lose my life, than my country. Pray make 
baste to come to me. 


LETTER XXVII. 

I SKI’, by your letlcrs, and by the ea.sc itself, 
that I am utterly* lost. 1 b#g that in any concerns 
in whiob my family may stand in need of your 
assistance, you will have compassion upon my 
wretebediiess. 1 hope, as you .say, that 1 shall 
shortly sec you. 


[ 7 ’//.’ /aw /nr Cit'eros rrrnl/ -wax /nr souir time nbxtriicteil 
hti t?u' friht4iH' St'rrtmus, tvhc h<f4l Jucu t/aturd otU‘r ht/ 
C/o'litfx. At h‘4i<tth. I4(i44'frrt\ it pifsxott oh the Ath 

t'iecro har4 4i>t atrefutf/ emf4<(7’ke<i Itaiii, a44tt 

4irt'44‘t'tt nt Ii7'4ti4tli!iin»u ffAfTp, three tittffs (ifteruun'ih, 
he neeieeif intelliifevee the hue havaut hern 7’atijieil 
ieith zeal an4l 4(nat44i4iil4t bjt alt the cent44ries.] 

thoiiKlit lo wish that Atticiiw shouM siM'rilioc i'vcr;y{hin|< 
ror his Kiiht*. 

»' 'I’lii* (»f tlio hud not tin* furuf' of law 

till thi*y Nv<‘iv ft)iiliniH*<l by flu* juMptB. Ihii tin* l;»\v of 
t’lfoni’s hani.slimrnf haviiijf Imhhi oarrifMl l»y ilh‘gal navins, 
tho sriiatv hnd oil this occasion jiasscd a Mdu, “that if. 
thrautfh any vioh*n<‘(‘, nr dhstruction, tin? law Ihr his ro- 
call was not sii to‘rod to pass, within tho live no.\t lotjal 
days of a‘'-soinbly, <’l<.*oro shoiiUI Ik* at liborty to rotiirii, 
without any furtlicr .'.uthurity.”—Life «if Cieuzo, p.ltHt. 
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BOOK IV. 


I LETTER I. 

I .\s soon as I came to Rome, and met with any- 
I body to whom 1 could properly entrust a letter to 
you, 1 thought nothing deserved my earlier atlen- 
tiou, than sending to congratulate with you u)>on 
my return. For I bad found, to tell you the truth, | 
that in fl^ving me advice, you were as much in w’niit j 
of fortitude and prudeiiVe, as myself'; and eon- 
sidering iny former attachment to you, that you 
had not been over diligent in protecting my safety. 
\et you, who had at first partaken of my erro;;, or 
rather madness, anil had been the companion of 
my false alurin, bare our separation W’ith much 
uneasiness, and spared no pains, no exertion, 
diligence, or trouble, to bring about my resto- 
I ration. And I may truly affirm, that amidst the 
I greatest joy, and most wislied-for congratulations, 

t The explanatiiin of this and the following sentences is j 
I found in letter 15, hook ill. ' 


the only thing wanting to <!omplete my satisfaction, 
is to see, or rather to embrace you ; whom once 
possessed, I hope never again to leave. If I do 
not make amends also for all the neglected fruits of 
your kindnessif in tlie^imc that is gone by, 1 shall 
verily think myself undeserving of this return of 
fortune. 

1 have already obtained, what 1 conceived most 
difficult to be recovered in my situation, that dis- 
tineiion in the forum, that authority in the. senate, 
j and favour among good men, in a greater degree 
j than I could have hoped. ,But in regard to my 
; property, which, as you know, has been violated, 
dissipated, and ])lundered, I am in great difficulty ; 
and 1 stand in need, not so much of your money, 
which 1 look upon as my own, but of your advice, 
in gathering up and securing the remains of it. 

K This likewise derives cxplanatktn from bo<*k iii-, letter ^ 
lit, where Otcero declares that his future attenticus t4» i 
Atticiis shall make up for any imst deficiencies. 









TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 



(Mia 


Now, though I imagine that everything has been 
eitlier related to you by your friends, or brought by 
messengers and eomnion report; yet 1 will shortly 
describe what I think you will most wish to be 
informed of by my own letters. I left Dyrraehiiim 
the -Ith of August, on the very day when the law 
passed for my reeall. On the .'ith 1 came to llriin- 
disiuin, where my dear Tnllia was ready to receive 
me on her birth-day, which happened also to be 
the anniversary of the foundation of the Krundisinn 
colony, and of the temple of I'ublic Safety in yonr 
iieighbonrhood. This was notieeil by the jiopulace, 
and celebrated with great rejoicing. On the llth 
of August, while I was at lirundisiiiin, I heard 
from tny brother (duintiis, that the law had been 
contirined in the us.senihly of centuries'', with an j 
astonishing zeal among all ranks and ages, and on j 
incredible concurrenee of all Italy. Thence, having 
been honoured by the |irinei]ial jieople of lirundi- 
siuin, as 1 pursued my journey 1 was met by mes¬ 
sengers of eongratulation from all parts. On 
ap)m>aehing the eiiy there Was nobody of any | 
order of ritizeiis kiiou'U to iny nomeiielator', who 
did not eooie to meet me. e.veenting those enemies, 
who could nut either dissemlile, or deny their 
hostility. When 1 arrived at the Capenan gatet, 
the steps of the temples were tilled with the lower 
classes of peO]ile, who signified their eongratu- 
latiuns with the loudest applause ; and a similar 
throng and iip)ilause attended me tpiite io the i 
eapitol; and iii the foruin, ami in the eapifol itself, : 
the iiumhers were (irodigious. The day following, | 
which was the .bth of Sejiti-mher, I returned thanks ; 
to the senate. 'I'liesc two days the jiriee of pro- ■ 
visions being very high, the people eolleeted 
tumultuously, by the instigation of Clodius, first 
at the theatre, then at the seuale, crying out that 
1 had occasioned the dearth of corn. At the .same 
time, the senate li.iving met upon the suhjeer of 
the supjilies, and 1 ‘ompeius lieing called upon l)y 
the voice, not only of the populace, hut of the 
better sort, to provide for it, and being himself 
desirous of it, and the people calling upon me by 
name to propose a decree for that purpose, 1 did 
so, and explained fully my seiitimeiits, in the | 
absence of others of consular rank, who said they j 
could not with safety deelare their opinimi.s, ex- i 
eepling Messala and Afiuuius. A decree of the ■ 
senate was aceonlingly passed agreeably to my j 
proposal, that I’onipeiiis should be engaged to | 
undertake the business, and that a law should be i 
brought in. Upon the recital of this decree, when i 
the populace, according to thi.s silly and new j 
custom, had given their applause, repeating my i 
name, 1 harangued the asKemhly by the permission I 
of all the magistrates present, excepting one prattor ! 
and two trihunes of the people. The next day | 
there was a full senate, and all the consular senators 
granted whatever Pompeius asked for. Upon his 
demanding fifteen lieutenants, he named me at the 
head of tliein, and said that I should be in every- 
fliiiig another self.^ The consuls drew up a law, 
giving to Pompeius the power of regulating the 
corn all over tlie world for live years. Messius 

Tho JiMust iiijffijtiud asM'inblv uf thu puniib* waH that In 
which tho vutes won* wiUticttv! hy fir 

i An Httcndnnt, whose duty it was to mention the 
iianioh of everyixKly that pa.sseil. Siieh wen- 

culuriy eniployuHl by porsoiiH cnpiged in a public cai vass. 

J One of the gates of Rome. 


drew up another, giving him an unlimited com¬ 
mand of money, superadding a fleet and army, and 
a greater authority in the jirovinees, than was 
possessed by the governors themselves. That i 
consular law of mine now appears <|uite modest; ! 
this of Metsius intolerable. Pompeius says he ! 
jirefers the former; his friends are for the iatlcr. j 
The consular senators, headed by P'avonius, exelaim i 
against it ; I say nothing ; more especially because i 
the pcmtificcs have yet given no opinion respecting 
my liousc'*. If they remove the religious im]KMli- ' 
tricnts, I shall liave a noble area, and, agreeably to ! 
the resolution of the senate, the consuls will estimate j 
the value of the hiiildings if it is otherwise, they I 
will pull down what is now there, will ei^itraet fur | 
a house in their own names, and will make an 
estimate of the whole amount, tiiieh is the situa¬ 
tion of my alfairs ; hazardous for a statti of pros¬ 
perity ; fur a state of adversity, good. In my 
ineunie, as yon know, 1 am much embarrassed; 
and have besitles some domestic troubles, which I 
do not care to commit to writing. 1 have all that j 
alfeetion, which I ought to have, towards my i 
brollier (Iiiintiis, endowed ns he is with distill- j 
guished loyalty, virtue, and tidelity. 1 am looking | 
for you, ami heg you to hasten your eomiiig; and 
to eume in such a disjnisition of mind, as not to 
sufler me to remain in want of your counsel, 1 
am entering upon the beginning of another life. 
Already some, who defended me in my absence, 
begin to be secretly angry with me upon my 
return, and o]>enly to envy me. 1 greatly want 
you. 


I.KTTIill II. 

Ik it happens that you hear from me less fre- 
(inenlly than fnun some others, I beg you will not . 
attribute it to my neglect, nor even to my ueeiipa- j 
tioiis; wbieli, great as they are, yet can never 
interrupt the course of my idfeelion and duty. Hut ^ 
since 1 came to Home, it is now only the second I 
time that I have known of any bmly to whom I 
could entrust a letter; eonseiiiienlly this is the ; 
second I have sent. In the former I deserila-d to 
you the manner of my return, a'ld what was my | 
situation, and the condition of all my utfairs, ha- j 
zardous for a state of prosperity, for a state of ; 
adversity good enough. After the date of that i 
letter, there followed a great contest about my 
house. J spake before the pontifiees tlx' last day i 
of .'^ejitemher. The cause was diligently debated by j 
me, so that if ever 1 made a figure in speaking, or | 
if <!ver else, then at least the sense of my injuries, 1 
and the importance of tlie issue, added new force | 
to my language. I could nut, therefore, withhold ' 
the speech from our young friends ; at|d, though 
you do not ask for it, yat 1 shall shortly send it to i 
you. The se.nteuce of the pontifiees was to this f 
effeet—“ If he who said lie hail made a dedication 

* C'IikHus, when he destroyed f.'lecro's hmiw' in Home, 
eonsesrruted jairt of the iiri'aon which it storM], mid ereided 
a temide tliere to nliu goddess Liberty. 'I'lic remaining ! 
I>nrt (.^iudius liad plantcsl, and uii|>ru|ii'iated to liis ov.'ii 
use. Ifenc'c it is tiiat ('ieero gims on to say, if tin: eoiiwi- 
eration of tlie area be set aside, ha siiall liave a noble 
space for a new house ; or if it should not Ik; sot aside, that j 
tile i-onsuls were at least to clear the gi-ound, and contract 
for the building of a house for him on the uneonsccratcd 
part. 
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had not been specially appointed to that purpose by 
any order of the people, either in their centuries or 
tribes ; then that part of the area appeared capable 
of being restored to me without any religious im* 
pediment.” Upon this I was immediately congra¬ 
tulated ; for nobody doubted but tbi house was 
adjudged to me. But presently that fellow' mounts 
the rostra, by jiermission of Appius*", and tells the 
people that the pontifices had given sentence in his 
favour, but that 1 was attempting to get possession 
by force ; and he exhorts them to support him and 
Appius, and to defend their own liberties. Upon 
this, while even among that lowest rabble some 
wondered, some smiled at the fellow’s madness, 1 
had deteiTuined not to come forward till the consuls, 
by the decree of the senate, should first have con¬ 
tracted for the rebuilding of Catulus's portico". 
On the first of October was held a full senate, at 
which all those pontifices, who were senators, were 
present. Marcellinus, who was much attached to 
me, being first called upon to speak, intjuired of 
them what they had intended by their sentence. 
Upon which M. Lucullns, in the name of all his 
colleagues, replied, that the pontitices were the 
judges of religion, the senate of the law : that he 
and his colleagues had given their opinion upon the 
point of religion ; that they would speak of the law 
in the senate. Bach of them then being asked his 
opinion in turn, argued at length in my favour. 
When it came to Clodius to speak, he wished to 
wear out the day” ; nor was there any cud to it, 
till alter having spoken for nearly three hours, he 
was at length compelled, by the disapprobation 
and clamour of the senate, to bring his discourse 
to a conclusion. A decree of (he senate being then 
made agreeably to the itroposal of Murcellimis, 
with only one dissentient voice, Serrainis inter¬ 
ceded Immediately both consuls referred it to 
the senate to take this intereessioii into considera¬ 
tion ; and the most dignified opinions were j)ro- 
! nounced, that it was the pleasure of (he senate 
j that my house should be restored to me ; th.at 
I Catulus’s portico should be rebuilt ; that the reso¬ 
lution of the senate ‘1 should be supported by all 
the magistrates; that if any violence was offered, 
tlie senate would consider it to have been done by 
his means who had interposed his negative. Ser- 
ranus took fright, and Cornicinus had recourse to 
his old farce ; and having cast off his upper gar¬ 
ment, he threw himself at the feet of his son-in- 
law’. He asked to have the night to consider of 
it, which they were not dispost'd to grant, for they 
had not forgotten the first of January *. With some 
difficulty, however, this was acceded to by my 

• Ctnilins. 

Appiiis was at this time prwtor, 

“ Tins wk’iiintsi to the area of Cioem’s house, and hot! 
partly lasen destroyed to muk,|.way for Clu<tins's temple of 
hiliei'ty. 

" Tins was sometimes practised for the puriwao of im¬ 
peding the proaresH of any deereo of tlie senate. 

P Any one of tlie tribune.s of tlie people had the pouter 
of stopping the decrees of the (smnte, wliich was called 
interoedina. 

•I Tho acts of tho senate, when tliey were not suffered 
to pass on to a deeroe, wore railed aucivrilales. 

r (\irniclnus was father-in-law to Sorranus. 

• It was on tho first of Jannur,v, uiioii occasion of tlio 
doliuto on Cicero’s recall, that Kerranus and Cornicinus had 
done tl>e siune thing befort; hut at that time tierrauus 
persisted in his uppiadtion. 


consent. The next day the decree of the senate was | 
made, which 1 sent you. Then the consuls con¬ 
tracted for the restoring of Catulus’s portico. 
What Clodius had done was immediately demo¬ 
lished by the contractors, with universal approba¬ 
tion. The consuls, by the opinion of their council *, 
valued what had been erected upon the ground at 
2000 sestertia (16,000/.)" ; the other things very 
illiberally. My Tusculanum at .500 sestertia (4000/). 
The Formiauum at 2.'>0 sestertia ( 2000 /). This 
valuation was very much censured, not only by all 
the best people, but even by the common sort. 
You will naturally ask, then, what was the cause 
of it. They say it was my modesty, in neither 
objecting, nor strenuously urging my claims. But 
that is not the case, for this might indeed have 
been of advantage to me ; but these same people, 
my Titus Pomponius, I say these very people, 
whom you know well enough, who have clipped ; 
my wings, arc unwilling to let them grow again ; 1 
but I hope they are already growing. Do you only ! 
come to me, which’1 am afraid of your not doing j 
till late, owing to the arrival of your and my friend i 
Varro. Having put you in possession of what lias ] 
been done, let me inform you of my further designs, j 
I have engaged myself to Pompeius in such a man- | 
ner, as in no degree to be prevented from being at i 
liberty, if I should wish it, either to offer myself I 
for the eeusorsliip, should the next consuls hold j 
the coraitia for that pnriiosc, or to take a votive 
legation’' of almost all the shrines and groves ; for i 
so my affairs recpiircd"'. And 1 wished to have it i 
ill my jiower either to canvass, or at the lieginniug | 
of the Slimmer to go from Rome : and in the mean 
time 1 tliought it desirable to kee]> in tlic sight of ; 
tile citizens wlio had shown me such great kind¬ 
ness. These arc my views with regard to the public, j 
hut my domestic eoncerns arc greatly ciiibroUed. 
'I'lic liiiilding of my liousc at Rome is going on. 
You know witli wliat ex])euse, and what trouble, 1 
am restoring my Formiauum, which 1 am neitlier 
aide to re]in(|Ui.'h, nor to see. My I'usculaiium I 
have advertised for sale. I cannot easily do with- i 
out a villa near the city. Tlie kindness of my i 
friends has been exiiausted in that bu.siness, which I 
has produced nothing but disgrace ; which you I 
felt at a distance, I in fact". By their favour and 
assistance I should easily have obtained everytliiiig, 
if my own defenders had permitted it. But 1 have 
now great trouble from this source. The other 
things which vex me are of a more secret nature 
1 enjoy the affection of my brother and of my 
daughter. I am expecting you. 

^ It uppourH that tho magicitrato!* wero accuHtomod to 
have tho opinion of a council in conducting buttiuciM of 
importance that wrh entrusted to them. 

» tUcero had paid for it 

* Tile senators not being permittod by law to absent 
theniHclves from Home without leave, used the subterfuge 
of an honorary lieutenancy, or expiation of a vow, to set 
themselves at liberty. Hee book ii., letter lU. 

Tlio disorder into w hich his affairs had been thrown 
indifferent imrts of Italy, made it. 1 suppose, cither a real, 
or a protendc«l rcuson, for having these votive legations in 
so numy phu'os. 

> Tile text is obscure, and i>er]iai>s faulty. 

r Probably alluding to the ilbhumoiir of Tercntia, which 
occasioned increasing vexation, and drove him at lust to a 
divorce. 














TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


LETTER III. 

I KNOW you will be glad to be informed of what 
is doing here, and in what concerns me, to hear it 
from myself ; not that such matters, which are ilone 
in the face, of the worhl, can be more certain from 
my pen, than from anybody else who may write to 
you, or tell you about them ; but that you may 
perceive from my style how I am affected by them, 
and what is the present feeling of my mind, and 
condition of my life. On the third of November, 
the workmen were violently driven from my 
ground by armed men; the portico of ('ntulus, 
which WHS rebuilding by contract entered into by 
the consuls, agreeably to the decree of the senate, 
and which had already reached the roof, was thrown 
j down. My brother Quintus's house was first injured 
I by stones thrown from my area, then set on fire by 
I order of Clodius, in sight of the whole city, with 
! lighted materials, to tlie great grief and lainen- 
' taiion, 1 say not of all good pe<iple, for 1 know ntit 
if there are any, hut fairly of all people. Me rushed 
[ on impetuously ; and, after this outragt^ seemed to 
I think of nothing but the slaughter of his enemies ; 

I went round from street to street, and openly invifctl 
! the slaves to revolt’, lieforc, when he avoitled" a 
' trial, he had intleed a dillicult case, ami strong 
evidence against him; hut yet he had a ea.se, he 
j might deny the fact, he might lay it upon others, 
he might eviii defend some of the eharge.s ns war- 
rnnled by law. After this ruin, fire, plunder, he is 
I de.serled by his friends, and scarcely retains Di'ci- 
i nms the marshal, or (lellius : he uses the counsel 
! of slavr-s ; Int sees that if he should kill all whom he 
wished, his cause upon trial could not be worse 
' than it is already. Therefore us 1 was going itowii 
i the Sacred Street on the lid of November, he por- 
I sued me with his moh ; shouts, stones, sticks, 

I swords, all iiiiforeseeo. I ridreated into the vesti- 
Imle of Tertius Daniion ; they wlio were with me 
i easily prevented these rioters from entering. He I 
; might hitn.self have heeii killed. Hut 1 begin to | 
, u.se'’ dieting; I am tired of manual operation.s. ! 
M'heit he .saw that he was driven by the general j 
voice not to trial, but to punishment, he afterward.s ] 
imitated all the (latilines and Aeidini. For on the ' 
1‘Jth of Novemher he wa.s so determined to destroy , 
1 and burn Milo’s house on Mount (iermalns, that '■ 

I OjPi-nlyal eleven o’clock in the morning he brought ] 
i men with shields and drwn swords, and others \ 
I with lighted torches. He had taken possession of ; 
I the house of F. Sulla as hi.s camp, to conduct the 1 
siege. At that time Q. Flaeeus brought out from 
Milo’s Annian house'' some determined men,killed 
the must nnturiuns of the (Hudian. mob, and 
wished to kill him, but he took refuge in the inner 
part of the building. On the Idth Sulla came to 
the senate, C'h.dius staid at home, Marcelliiius was 
admirable, everybody was exas|>erated. Metellus 

^ » The servants of the ancient Komans were all slaves, of 

, wliii-li tliey kept a proi^gious numlfer. 

■ <}n (his oveasion tie find been oeeused by Alllo for the 
violenecs eoioniitteil while lie was tribune. Tlio consul 
lUetellus contrived to prevent tlie pniseentlon. 

*> iVrbaps it ought to be written ** iiia'ta curare inciiiia” 
As it stands, the sense is, that •• 1 begin to have niy alialrs 
protecU'd by gentle methods.” In the otlier ease it would 
mean, that " I la-gin to treat t’lodius by gentlu methods." 
j - Many of the opulent citizens had more than one house 
I at Koine; frequently by adoption or bequest. 
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wasted the time of speaking by cavilling, in which 
he was assisted by Opptus'*, and even by your 
friend'', of whose firmness and excellence your 
letters hare spoken so truly'. Sestius w.ts out¬ 
rageous : Clodius, if bis election » were not suffered 
to take place, threatened the city. U|>on the pro¬ 
posal of Alarcellinus’s motion, which he delivered 
from a written jiaper, so as to include the whole of 
my case, the area, the burning, my personal dan¬ 
ger. and made them all to precede the comitia*'; 
one declared' that be would observe the heavens > 
on all the eomilia days. Then followed faetious 
speeclics from Metellus, rash ones from Appius, 
furious one.s from I’ublius. This, however, is the 
sum ; unless Milo had declared his obseavatiou of 
the hell veils in tlie (lampus Martins, the comitia 
would have taken place. On the. 20th of Novem¬ 
ber Milo came into the (.'ampiis Martius in the 
middle of the night with a great attendance. 
Clodius, though he had a chosen band of runaway 
slave.s, dared not come into the field. Milo re¬ 
mained till noon with great honour, and to the 
great joy of the iieojile. The struggle of the three 
brothers*' was disgraeeful, their strength broken, 
their fury contcii'iitihle. Metellus challenges a 
prohihitiun in the forum the next day ; that there 
was no oeeiisioii to come into the. Campus Martins 
by night; that he should be in the forum at seven 

I* Maniilius lias not witluait ri-nsiin eneji-etiiriHl tlint ft 
aught to bi- writlen Apptiis. who was t'ludiuH'a hriitlier, 
amt w'lis pni-tar, amt iva.s iti ttie senate. 

'■ 11 i.H generally suiiisised tliat t'ieem hero moons Ilor- 
tensiiis. 

I 'riiis is Hiiiil iriinieally, t'ieero having hail Home reason 
ta Ktisiieet that lliirtensius lu-ted lawarils liim ungeiie- 
riaisly, 

K llow-as at tills time eiimlidiita far the aflii-e of n-ilile. 

I Ills elei-lian waiilil prevent all .imlieial praeiHsllngsagulnst 
liiia till till- expiiiitiaii af tils year. 

•' 'I lia ealiiitia f<*r the eleetian af a-diles. 

I I’rasvripsit. it lias Iss-n ilaiiliteil what was the naitii- 
native la this verti. 1 lH*Iieve it la bo nissl fnileflnitely, 
aiul u’itfiaiit a nainiiiative. That this is saiiiotimes dane 
by aiieieiit aiitliars, lias Iss-n abscrvi.sl by Jtantley an tlie 
eanslraotian af tlie ward ** itnpiil," liar. I Iserln. Iv. 711. 
llislin|i Paiireo liiisexii-mlisl thisalisorvatian to same ether 
Wants in Ills nati- upaii 1 t’or. vi. IS. Many ether exiimpies 
af tin- same kind iiiigiit Iw prndiietsi hath in sacred and 
prafaiie writings. Ilf the fanner 1 waiiid instiiii(.*o the ward 
oirusaAi'nrTtToi, 1 t'ar. iii. I.'l, wliieli has given Miroo truu- 
hh- taeaiiinii-ntatars,and ainang the rest to I'v-uree himself. 
I aptas-haiitl it ta he used absalutely or iridetiniU-ly, and 
witliuiit any naniinative—-* it is revealed," or " rovidatian 
is iiiiide." It is iisi-d III the saiiu- in.mner again, e. xiv. .in. 

No a far. iii. Hi. S’ in' ^viiTTp«'i|ij)_ " whciiovcr 

anyone turn.” I far. xiv..', and I.'l, Si<p/rT)i'<ihi—"one 
interpret,” or " it Ik* interpretwl." No l.tiko xvl. 11, 
Stfayrat u/rdr—“ that you uiny bo recolvod." Among 
profane iiutliors we find tho same oonstnictloi^ as 
rai, Arr. Kpiet. 1. “ IXkw any one admit (pASov 

ipl^ovTai irpoaSoKiav KaKov, Aristot. Kth. iii. 6, "I'eoplo 
define.” And In Latin, Ordinfs liai-c vlrtiis orlt et veiiiis. 
nut ego fallar, I't Jam nunc dieat, Ac.—*' that one shaiild 
sno." liar. Ars Pact. 4g. No again, v. 3112, Triniotris 
aeerescerejussit nnmen Iiiinba-is—•‘Itwasordalned." And 
similar to these is “ puUmt,” C'lc. Nat. lleor. li. Hi—“ it is 
supisiaed." 

i The magistrates only were allowed to observe tlio hea¬ 
vens for the piiriHiso of divination; and when tlicy did so, 
no comitia could be held. 

k fliKlIus, Appius, and Metellus: the latter was not 
prajicriy a brother, but a ooitsin. Tills usti of the latlin 
word ■*fratcr" has bcfiiro been taken notice of. 
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in the morning. Therefore, on the 21 at Milo came 
before ean-riae into the forum. Metellus at the 
first dawn was hastening secretly to the Campus 
Martins through by-ways; Milo comes up to him 
between the groves'; forbids the comitia : he with¬ 
drew under the severe and opprobrious scoffs of 
Q. Flaccus. The 22d was market day"'. On 
that day, and the day following, tliere was no 
meeting. It is on the 24th that I am writing, at 
three o’clock in the morning ; Milo is already in 
possession of the Campus Martius. Marcellus the 
candidate " is snoring, so that I, who am his neigh¬ 
bour, might hear him. Clodius’s vestibule, I am 
told, is deserted, there being but a few ragged 
fellows, without even a lantern. Their party com¬ 
plained that it was all my doing, little knowing the 
spirit and the ability of that hero". His courage 
is admirable. 1 send you rare news. But this is 
the sum of the whole : 1 do not think the comitia 
will be held, and 1 do think that Publius, if he is 
not first killed, will be brought to trial by Milo. If 
he come in his way, 1 foresee that he will be killed 
by Milo; he does not hesitate to do it; he openly 
professes it; my fater does not intimidate him, 
for he has had no envious and faithless counsellor, 
nor does he mean to trust to any inactive great 
man. My mind alone is in full vigour, even more 
so than when 1 was in power ; in my property 1 am 
wasted ; yet I contrive to repay the liberality of my 
brother Uuintus against his will, from the resources 
of my friends rather than my own, lest 1 should be 
quite exhausted. In your absence I am at a loss 
what measures to take respecting the general state 
of my affairs i therefore hasten up. 


LETTER IV. 

On the .lOth of January, before it was light, 
Cincius made himself most agreeable to me by 
informing me that you were in Italy, and that he 
was going to send a servant to you, whom I would 
not suffer to go without a letter from me ; not that 
I have anything particular to tell you, especially 
being now so near; hut that I might assure you 
that your arrival is most grateful to me, and what 
I have been most anxiously expecting. Therefore, 
fly up, in order to gratify your own affection, and 
to feel the effects of mine. We will settle other 
matters when we meet. I write tliis in baste. As 
soon as you arrive, come with your attendants to 
my house; 1 shall be delighted to receive you. 
You will find a noble arrangement of Tyrannio for 
the library of ray books, the remains of which are 
much better than 1 had supposed. 1 should be 
glad also if you would send me two of your library 
clerks, w|;om Tyrannio may employ in repairing 
my books, and other offifes, and that you would 
direct them to bring some parchment to make 

' A part of the city so oallert, where it is to be supposed 
tboru were, or hud been, groves of trees. s 

■“ The nuniiinu!, which were held every ninth day, and 
wore holidays, when the comitia could not be held. 

» Candidate for tlie offioo of sedilc with Clodiua What 
is here said of him may probably allude partly to his being 
prone to sloop, and partly to his giving up all idea of the 
comitia being held tluit day. 

o SUIu. 

r The charge against Ciebro when he was banished was, 
that he had put Roman citisons to death without a trial. 


indexes, which I think you Greeks call syUabuses. 
But this according to your convenience. But do 
you at all events come, if you can stay in this part 
of the countryand can bring Pilia', for this is 
reasonable, andTullia wishes it. In good truth you 
have bought a splendid situation. 1 understand 
your gladiators fight admirably. If you had chosen 
to contract fur them, you might have saved your¬ 
self these two charges'*. But of these things 
hereafter. Only mind to come ; and, if you have 
any regard for me, remember about the librarians. 


LETTER V. 

What say you ? Do you suppose that I should 
wish my compositions to be read and approved by 
anybody, rather than by you ? Why then have 1 
sent them first to anybody else ? I was pressed by 
him* to whom 1 sent them, and had no other copy. 
What ? Besides (for 1 havesqme time been nibbling 
at what must be s^rallowed at last) a recantation of 
my sentiments seemed to be rather disrejratable. 
But farewell to upright, and true, and honourable 
counsels ! It is not to be believed what perfidy 
there is in those chiefs ", as they wish to be ; and 
as they would be, if they had any honesty. I have 
understood and known Uiem, having been invited, 
deserted, cast off by them j yet it had lieen my in¬ 
tention to co-operate with them in the republic. 
They are the same tliat they were : 1 have at length 
by your instruction grown wiser. You will say ] 
that you advised, and persuaded me what to do; 
but not to write also. But I chose to lay myself 
under an obligation to maintain this new connexion; 
and to prevent my relapsing to those, who, when 
they ought to pity, do not cease to envy me. How¬ 
ever I have, ns 1 wrote you word, been very tem¬ 
perate in my subject. I shall become more 
exuberant, if both he receives it kindly, and these 
people show their vexation ; who ill endure that 1 
should jiossess a villa which had belonged to 
Catulus, and do not consider that I bought it of 
Vettius’ ; who say that it did not become me to 
build a house ; that 1 ought rather to sell one. But 
what more .•* If in the public expression of my 
sentiments I have spoken anything which they 
might approve ; yet their joy is, that I should have 
spoken contrary to the wish of Pompeius. But i 
there is now an end of .this ; and since those, who 
have no power, do not choose to behave kindly to 
me, let me try to be kindly received by those who 
have. You will say, “ I wished it long ago.” I 
know that you wished it; and that 1 was a very 

a At Antimn. 

' Pilia was betrothed to Atticus, but not yet married ; 
unless we suppose with M. Monaanit that this letter slioiild 
be divided into two, the first written from Rome, the ether 
from Antium, after Atticus's marriage. 

• Purchasing gladiators, and purchasing a place for them 
to eihlbtt: so 1 understand this passage, which is not very 
clear. Those gladiatorsnro supposed to have been in honour 
of Cieoiliua See book iiL letter ‘20. 

* This seems to have been Ca;sar, to whom Cicero had 
sent a complimentary poem. 

"lie probably moans those who. while they professed to 
support the republic, were actuated by jealousy towards 
Cicero, as he frequently insinuates in other letters. 

V There were several of this name, all of them people of 
obscurity, and thereby forming a contrast to the family of 
Catulus. 














TO TITUS rOMPONlUS ATTICUS. 


ass. But it is now time that 1 should have regard 
to myself, since I can by no means have the regard 
of these people. I am much obliged to you for 
your frequent visits to my house. Crassipes 
runs away vrith my means. You may come from 
the direct road into the grounds ; this seems more 
convenient. You will return home the ne.xt day, 
for what does it signify to you ? But I will see 
about it *. Y our people have highly decorated my 
; library by their arrangement and coverings, j 
I should be glad if you would commend them for it. 

I 


I LETTER VI. 

I Resfkotin'g Lentulus, I be.ar it as I ought, 
j We have lost a good, and a great man, and one who 
I tempered a noble spirit with much kindness. It 
I is some consolation, though a poor om:, that 1 by 
'■ no means lament his fate like Saufeius, and the rest 
I of your sect r. For he so loved his country, that 
, indeed I may consider him to*have been snatched 
! from its ruin by some favour of the gods. For 
I what can be more di.sgraceful than our life ? mine 
I es]>ecially ? As for you, though you have all the 
; endowments of a statesman, you have addicted 
! yourself to no party, but feel a common interest in 
; all; while 1, if 1 sjieak of the republic as 1 ought, 
, am thought mad ; if, as 1 am obliged to do, a slave; 
j if 1 say nothing, oppressed and fettered. Ilow 
I much cause then have I for grief ? which is also 
; aggravated by this circunustancc, that 1 cannot even 
I express it for fear of appearing ungrateful. What 
j if I should retire, and shelter myself in some port 
! of restIt is in vain. Rather let me rush into 
, war, and take the field. Shall 1 then submit to 
; be a follower, who have refused to be a leader ? So 
1 it must he ; for so 1 see it pleases you, whom I 
i wish I had always minded. What remains is (ac- 
I cording to tlie proverb) “ Sparta is your lot, make 
I the best of it.” in good truth I cannot ; and 1 
approve the conduct of Pliiloxeuus, who cho.se 
rather to be conducted back to prison*. Bull 
study in this place to discard the.se sentiments*; 
and you, when we meet, shall confirm my purpose. 
1 jierceive that you sent me several letters, which 1 
received all at the same time; and this even added 
to my sorrow ; for by accident I first read three, 
in whieh it was stated that Lentulus was rather 
better ; then came this t hunde rstroke in the fourth. 

S' Tullia becoming a widow by tlie death of her hii.sband 
I.. I’ieo, was lately married to Crassipes, to whom Cieern 
had to pay her dower. 

X These cxpriswions are attended with that ohseurity 
whieh must always Ix^founrl in faiuUiar letters, from tlieir 
relation to eircumstaiiees that are unknown to the reiuler. 
It seems to me most proliablo tliut they may refer to soino 
letter of Attiens’s inviting Cicero to come to him at Home. 
For that Attleus was at Home, appears from his frequent 
visits to Cicero’s house while it was rebuilding; and that 
Cierm was himself at Antiuni, may be concluded from the 
mention of bis library, which is known to have been at 
his villa near that plasie. 

r Of (he sect of the Kpioureans, who placed all their 
happiness m present enjoyment. 8ee book i. letter 8, 
note *. 

X Mather than commend the verses of Dionysius the 
Tyrant 

• The sense of this passage appears to mo to have been 
misapprehended, by not adverting to the force of tlie word 
itta, which I conceive to mean “such sentiments as he 
had hitherto held." 


But, as 1 said, it is not he that is to be pitied; but 
we, who are slaves. Respecting the Hurtensiana*’, 
which you advise me to write; I am engaged in 
other subjects, yet am not unmindful of your 
injunction. But in truth at the very outset I 
relinquished it, that I might not appear foolishly to 
have been offended with the unkindnesa of a friend; 
then again foolishly to proclaim it by writing. 1 
was at the same time apprehensive lest the depth of 
my abasement, which has appeared in my actions, 
might become still more (mrispicuous if 1 should 
write anything ; and tliaC ofTering satisfaction might 
seem to partake of levity, but 1 will consider 
of it. Do you only let jne hear something from 
you as often as possible. Desire Lucoqtus to show 
you the letter whieh I have just sent him, in which 
I ask him to write the account of my tranaactions ; 
I hope yuu will be pleased with it Encourage 
him to set about the work ; and thank him for hav. 
ing agreed to undertake it. Look after my bouse*' 
:i8 far as you can. Say something proper to Ves* 
torius, who is very liberal towards me. 


LETTER VII. 

Nothing could be more seasonable than your 
letter, which relieved my mind from great uneasi¬ 
ness, on account of onr dear boy Quintas •■'. Cha- 
rippus had come hither two hours before, and had 
quite frightened me. As to what you say of Apol¬ 
lonius ; what evil spirit has possessed him, a fellow 
from Greece, to suppose he might throw his affairs 
into disorder, likethe Roman knights.’ forTereiitius 
might plead his rightWitli respect to Mctellus, 
pcaci; to the dead ; but, however, for many years 

there has not died a citizen, who-- 1 will be 

answerable foi* your money. For what need you 
fear, whomsoever he has made his heir ? unless it 
is Publius. But he has not done improperly, 

although he was himself-k. Therefore, on his 

aecount, you will not have occasion to open your 
coifers. In what concerns the others you must 
be more cautious. You will have the goodness to 
attend to my requests about my house' ; you will 
set a guard ; you will warn Milo. The people of 
Arpinum are elarnorous on the suhjeetof Lateriumf ? 
What say you ? I for my part am sorry. But (as 

ThclfortunHiiiTin sconiHtu have been Homework either 
to 1 m.’ to llortcnsiuHj or coinjUimcntury and ooii- 

ciliatory towunlH him. 

c I'liiH letter in Ntill extant.—Fain, book v. letter 12. 

** Which wan rebuilding iit Itunie. Hco letter 3 of this 
book. 

Tho son of Q. Cicero, the banie whom he afterwards 
calls the young Cicero. 

t TerentiuH was a Roman knight. It Ih fU'obeble that 
AtticuH may have had sonte money dealings with him, and 
with ApolloniiiH, and that they were bf>th defaiiltcrH. 

K These breaks are evidently indicutiveof some reproach* 
/n1 expressions, of which Cicero checked the utterance out 
ef respi’ct t<» tlm deed. 

^ Thin refers to Apollonius and Terentfns. 

i Cicero ha^l likewise in aformcr letter begged hisfrlcmd 
to look after it. Indeed it seems to have been neccHiUtry, 
not only for the t^ke of encouraging ond directing tho 
workmen, but also to protect it from the violence of Clo- 
diUH. 8ec letter 3 of this book. 

i Laterium vfHn a possesHion of Q. Cicero In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Arpinuro. Ry sonse alterations he seems to 
have given offooce to the people there. 
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Homer Bings') “ he disregards their words.” It 
only remains to beg that you will continue to nurse 
and to lore the young Cicero, as you do. 


h 

LETTER Vlir. 

Many passages in your letter delighted me, and 
nothing mure than your “ dish of potted cheese*'.” 
As to what you say about my debts being reduced 

to a shred,” I reply by the proverb, “ call no¬ 
body great before you see his end I find nothing 
for you ready built in the country ; there is some¬ 
thing in the town ; but; it is uncertain whether it 
is to be stld. This is close to my house. Be 
assured that Antium is the Buthrotum ” of Rome, 
as that of yours is of Corcyra. Nothing can be 
quieter, nothing more retir^, nothing pleasanter. 
“However despicable, our home is still dear".” 
But since Tyrannic has arranged my books, a new 
spirit seems to animate my house; and in accom¬ 
plishing this, Dionysius and your Menophiius have 
been of wonderful assistance. Nothing can he 
more elegant than your shelves, now that the books 
are so highly distinguised by their covers. 1 sliould 
be glad to hear from you of the success of the 
gladiators ; but it is on the presumption that they 
conducted themselves well; if otlierwise, 1 do not 
ask about them'*. 

Apenas was scarcely gone, when your letter 
arrived. What say you? Do you think he will not 
propose' the law? Speak louder, 1 beseecli you ; 
for 1 seem scarcely to liave heard it. But let me 
know presently, if it is not troulilesoine to you. 
As a day has been added to the holidays, 1 can tlie 
better spend that day hert; with Dionysius. 1 am 
quite of your mind al>out Trebonius. Witli respect 
to Domitius “, “ no tig, I swear, was ever so like 
another,” as his situation is to mine ; cither 
because it happens through tlic same )>eopIc, or 
because it is beyond all expectation, or because 
there are no honest men left. In one respect it is 
unlike ; that he deserves it. But with respect to 
the misfortune itself, 1 do not know if mine were 
nut the lesser; for wliat can be worse than tltis, 
tliat he who has been all his life looked upon as 
consul elect *, should at last be unable to obtain the 

Several parts of this letter refer to some expressions 
previously addressed to Ciecro liy Attieus. tUeeis) liavini; 
iKwn living in retirement, seems to have pven oeoasion to 
Attieus to banter him on liis spiLro living, from wiiioli lie 
eoneludtvi that lie must have reduced in's debts to u mere 
trifle. Tlic word Iprolariehnm is met with again, book 
xiv. letter 16. Uau-itufeultim oceurs, book vl. letter 11, 
Isiok vii. letter 2, and biaik xiv. letter 14. 

• tlieero replies by u Greek proverb, the meaning of 
wlileli is, that lie must not presume upon tlic extinotion of 
his cmbarrait.mcntH before it tisik place. 

The town of Antium, from whence Cicero writes. 

a Tile place of Attieus's residence in Kplrus, oppoMte to 
Corcyra. 

o Tile original is obscure, and probably mutilated. 

P Bee letter 4 of this lusdc. ’ 

1 This seems to liuvo boon the conclusion of a letter 
dcsimtchcd by u slave of the name of Apenas. The rest 
should bo considered either ns a separate letter, or a post¬ 
script written after reealling his messenger. 

r It Is uneertitin to wliat law this alludes. 

> L. Ihimitiiis w4innbiirbus. 

* He was of a noble fanilly.sind had obtained all the 
previous ofBoos in tlic state os soon as ho was of an age to 
hold them; but was kept from the consulship by means of 


consulate ? especially when he stood alone, or at 
most had only one competitor. But if it be, which 
1 do not pretend to know, that he has in the memo¬ 
randums of bis calendar as long a list of consuls to 
come, as of those already made, what can be more 
wretched than he ? unless it be the republic, in 
which there is no hope even of any amendment. 
The first intelligence 1 had of Natta was from your 
letter. I dislike the man. You ask about my 
poem. 'What if it should endeavour to make its 
escape"? Would you consent? With regard to 
Fabius Luscus, which 1 had been going to mention, 
he was always very friendly to me, nor had 1 ever 
home him any ill will; for he was a sensible, modest, 
well behaved man. As 1 did not happen to see 
him, 1 supposed he had been absent; till 1 heard 
from this (iavius of Firmum, that he wa.s in Rome, 
and had been there all along. Can such a trilling 
cause, you will say, have offended him? He had | 
given me much information about the Firmian i 
brotliers. What may be the, reason of his anger 
against me, if he is angry, I am quite ignorant. 
Respecting the advice you give me, to conduct 
myself like a good politician, and keep my own 
counsel; 1 shall do so. But I stand in need of 
greater ])radence ; for wliich I shall apply to you, 
as I use to do. 1 wish, if you have any access to 
Fabius, that you would smell out, and just ta.ste that 
guest of yours ’; and send me daily accounts of 
these, and all other matters. When you have 
nutUing to tell me, tell me even that. Farewell. 


LETTISH IX. 

(Crwv. X.) 

It is strongly rejiorted at Puteoli that Ptolc- 
inseus is restored to his kingdom"'. If you have 
any certain information, I should he glad to know 
it. 1 am here feeding on Fuustus’s library. You 
might suppose perhaps that it was on the exquisite 
j)riHluctions of Puteoli and Luerinum. There is 
no want of these; but, to say the truth, in the 
jiresent state of the republic, I have lost my re¬ 
lish for other enjoyments and pleasures ; and find 
support and refreshment from books alone : and 
would rather occupy that little seat of yours under 
the statue of Aristotle", than the curule chair of 
the.se people ; and rather walk with you at your 
house, than with himx, with whom 1 see I must 
walk. But about this walk chance must determine, 
unless there be some god who has a regard to us. 
With respect to luy gallery, and my stove, and all 
that Cyrus " is engaged to do, I should be glad if, 
as far as you can, you would look after them ; and 
press Philotimus to despatch ; that 1 may have it 
in my power to make you some return in this 
kind". Pompeius came to Cumanum the 23rd of 

Pompeius and GrasimH, at tlio instigation of Cxsar, whom 
be had foolishly provoked. 

a Wlwt if 1 should think of publi. htng it ? This must 
bo the poem to Cffisar mentioned In letter 6 of this book. 

v Supposed tu mom Saufeius. 

" Ptolemirns was restored by Gablnius, who was governor 
of Syria, but was not authorised to re-establish Ptolumwus 
in Egypt 

X In Attieus's library. T Pompeius. 

X An architect. See book 11. letter 3. 

s Hy receiving Attieus in his library, as ho hod been 
received in that of Attieus. 













TO TITUS POMPON IDS ATTICUS. 


April, He immediately sent a message! of compli¬ 
ment to me. It is the following morning tliat 1 
write this, and am going to him. 


LETTER X. 

(Grao. ix.) 

I siiori.n be glad to know if the tribunes really 
prevent tlie census by vitiating the days i'or hold¬ 
ing it:such is the report here ; likewise what they 
are doing, or what is their design generally respect¬ 
ing the censurate. 1 have been here with Pom- 
peius. He talked a good deal about the rejiub- 
lic; and was dissatisfied with himself, “ as he 
said.” For so we must speak of this man. He 
despised the province of .Syria, and extolled that 
of Spain. Here again we must subjoin—“ as he 
said.” And I imagine, whenever we speak of 
him, we should add this ; as Phoeylides does in 
the beginning of his poems.^” This also is by 
Phoeylides.” He rx|>ressed his thanks to you for 
having undertaken to place the statuesfor him : 
and towards me he showed particular kindness. 
He also came to me at Cumaniim from his own 
villa. He appeared to me to desire nothing less 
than that Messala should stand for the <!nnsulship. 
If you know anything about it, 1 should wish to 
be informed. I am mnch obliged to you for- say¬ 
ing that you will commend my fame to Lueeeius *, 
and that you frequently visit my house. My bro¬ 
ther CInintus writes me word, that having now his 
dear Cicero with him, he should go to you the 7th 
of May. I left Cumannni the 27th of April : 
and the same day 1 was at Naples with Lictiis. 
The 2Sth of Ajiril, early in th(! morning, I have 
written this, setting off to Pouipeiauum. 


LETTER XI. 

I AM delighted with your letters, two of which 
I received together on the last day of the month. 
Go on to tell me the rest. I am anxious to know 
the whole business. Find out too, if you can, how 
this is ; you may do it through Heinetrius. Pom- 
peius said that he expected Crassus in .\Ibanum 
on the 28tb, and that as soon as he arrived, tliey 
should go immediately to Rome, to examine the 
accounts of the public rtgiters, I asked if they 
would do it during the exhibition of the gla¬ 
diators ? He replied, before they came on. How 
this is, if you either know at present, or else when 
he is come to Rome, I wish you would send me 
word. Here 1 am devouring books with a wonder¬ 
ful man, (so in truth I esteem him,) Dionysius, 
who sends his compliments to you, and all your 
family. “ Nothing is more delicious than univer¬ 
sal information.” Therefore, as to a man of cu¬ 
riosity, write to me distinctly what takes place the 
first day, what the second, what the censors do, 
what .\ppius, what 4hat popular Apuleia Lastly 

l> Wo liiive iK'foro i«<cn Instaneos of this ))raotico of the 
ningistrntes, who obsurved the beavens in order to prevent 
the piililie business. 

t TlieHO statues were for the ornament of the theatre 
which t'ompvins was now creeting. 

J Jty encouraging him to write the history of Cicero’s 
consulship. Bee b(s)k ir. letter 0. 

c By this term Cicero is supposed to mean C'lodius 


1 wish you to inform me what you are doing your¬ 
self. For, to say the truth, I am not so much de¬ 
lighted with the news, as with your letters. I 
have brought nobody with me besides Dionysius : 
yet I am not afraid of lieing without your con¬ 
versation. *1 am charmed with the work'. You 
will give my book to Lueeeius. 1 send you that 
of Demetrius Magnes, that you may have a per¬ 
son ready to bring me back a letter from you. 


LETTER XII. 

Egnatiurs is at Rome. But I spoke to him 
strongly upon Halimetus’s business at Antium, 
and he promised to exert his influence ^ith Aqni- 
lins. You will bo able to see him therefore if you , 
wish it. 1 searcely think I can offer my assistance 
to Macro ; for on the l.Mh I see there is to be an 
auction at Lurinum, which will last three days. 1 
hope, therefore, though you interest yourself so 
mu(!li about him, that you will excuse me. But, 
ns you love me, come with I’ilia to dine *’ at my 
house the 2d of next month: in short you must 
do it. On the 1st I mean to dine in the gardens 
of tVassipcs, by way of an inn. I shall elude the 
order of the senate • and shall get home after din¬ 
ner, that I may be ready the next morning for 
Milo. I shall there see yon, and remind you of 
your engagement. All my family join in kind 
regards. 


LETTER XTII. 

I SEE that yon arc' apprised of my having come 
to Tusculanum the l.'ith of November; there I met 
Dionysius. Wc wish to be at Rome tlie 15th of 
next month. What do I saywe wisli ? nay, but 
we must be thcrcl Milo’s marriage is to be cele¬ 
brated ; and there is sonce ex|)ee.tation of the 
coniitia being held f. If this is eoufirmed, 1 am 
not sorry to have been absent during the alterca¬ 
tions, which 1 understand have taken place in the 
senate k. For I must either have supported what 
I could not approve ; or must have been wanting 
in attention, where 1 ought not. But I hope you 
will describe to me, as distinctly as jcossible, these 
matters, and the present state of the republic, 
and how the consuls' bear this rude treatment. 

Apulcius wiiH tho luiiDc uf a wMlitiouB trlbiino in MnriuH’K 
time, Yvlio liad firivun tmnii»limont Motcllua Nunildl- 
ouH. Thu ft'iniiiiiio tcrniiniition is juldud in contempt, to 
mark hiw oflVniinaoy and dogcneraiy. 

^ 'I'liiH pruhaldy allitrio» to Honictlnng contained in 
AttiouK'8 letters, and which nitist ncceHHarily remain 
obsoiire. 

k' A hanker. Boe book vii. letter Id. 

I* Tho Latin rirnfr, M’iiich is usually ti^nsMitcd supper, 
nearly eorre8|>oiida to our disiiicr : it was commonly aervecl 
about throe or four o'clock in tlie afternoon. The pran- 
divni of the Jlomans i*cscTnblcd our luncheon. 

i Til is order required every senutor in Jfomo to attend at 
tlM) iiioetings of the si'natc. 

j The comitia for the election of the next year's consula, 
which had boon factlously interrupted. 

ThcMMiltcrcatlons probably relate to the proposal of 
eoniimiinK the Kovemmente of Gaul, Spain, and Syria, to 
Pompeius, and CrasBUs, for five years. 

I Dornitius >Pnobarhus and Appitis t’laiidfiis Ibdeher 
were elected almost at tho end of the year, tho cloctioa 
having been prevented from taking place at the ordinary 
time. 
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I am qmte thirsty for news : and if yon ask me, I 
must say that I have sad misgivings. They say 
that our Crassus went out in his military dresa not 
quite with the same dignity as his coeval formerly 
L. Paullus, then a second time consul. O the 
wicked man"*! I have Auisbed the oratorical 
hooks with care : they have occupied much of my 
time and attention i you may get them transcribed. 
I have also to beg this of you, that you will make 
me an accurate representation of the present state 
of things, that I may not come thither quite a 
stranger. 


LETTER XIV. 

OoR friend Yestorius has informed me by letter, 
that he believes you left Rome on the 10th of 
May, later tliau he had mentioned, because you 
had not been quite well. I shall be very glad to 
hear that you are better. I wish you would write 
home to your people to let me liave access to your 
books, in the same manner as if you were there. 
Amongst others, 1 particularly want Varro’s works". 
For I must take some things from thence for the 
b(H>ks which I have in hand, and which I hope 
you will approve. I should be glad, if you have 
any news, especiaily from my brother Quintus", 
next from C. Caesar, and if you can tell me any¬ 
thing of the comitia, or the republic, (for you 
commonly soon smell out these matters,) that you 
would let me know. If you have nothing to tell 
me, yet let me hear from you j for your letters can 
never be unseasonable, or unwelcome. But, above 
all, I beg you to come back to us as soon as you 
have finished your business, and completed ymur 
journey p to your mind. Make my compliments to 
Dionysius. Farewell. 


LETTER XV. 

(Gr<eo. xvi.) 

Yoti may judge how busy 1 am, by receiving 
this letters in the hand-writing of a clerk. On 
the frequency of your letters 1 have nothing to 
accuse you : but most of them only let me know 
where you were, as coming from you ; or, besides, 
informed me that you were well. I was particu¬ 
larly glad to receive two letters of this kind almost 
at the same time, which you sent from Buthrotnm; 
for 1 was anxious to know that you liad had a good 
passage. But this frequent correspondence rather 
pleased me by its quickness than by its copious¬ 
ness. The letter which your guest M. Paccius 
delivered to me was indeed important, and full of 

"> Croamis went out under Ahe curse of the tribune 
, Atoius. 

" Varre had wTltton several treatises on tlie history and 
I antiquities of itome, with wliieh he was particularly con¬ 
versant. Cicero was probably engaged in his work dn 
Oovemment. 

” Q. Cicero was lately made lieutenant to Cwsar in 
I Caul. 

p A journey into Asia, mentioned in the next letter. 

>1 Several of the latter letters of this fourth book, espe- 
( cially this, seem to have been written at different intervals, 

I and to hare been strangely mlsarrimged. At this distance 
of time’it would be fruitless to attempt to disentangle their 
contents. 


matter. To this, therefore, I shall write in an¬ 
swer ; and, in the first place, must tell you that I 
have shown Paccius, by words and deeds, the weight 
of your recommendation: so that though he was 
before quite a stranger to me, I have received him 
into close familiAity. I shall now proceed to the 
other parts of your letter. Varro, about whom 
you write to me, shall be introduced in some 
place', if only a place can be found for him. But 
you are aware of the nature of my dialogues ; so 
that in those upon oratory, which you so highly 
commend, no mention conld be made of anybody, 
wlio was not known, or heard of, by those who 
carry on the disputation. This, which i have begun 
on the subject of government, I have attributed to the 
persons of Africanus, and Pliilus, and Lmlius, and 
Manilius: and have added the young men Q. Tubero, 

P. Rntilius, and Lailius’s two sons-in-law Sctevola 
and Fannius. 1 thought, therefore, since I mean 
to prefix an introduction to each book, as Aris¬ 
totle has done in those which, he calls his jiublic 
treatises, of making some occasion for naming 
liim ; which I understand you approve. I only 
wish I may be able to accomplish my undertaking; 
for I have embraced, as you perceive, a great and 
momentous subject, and one wliich demands much 
leisure, wliicb 1 exceedingly want. When in those 
books which you commend, you miss the person 
of Scmvola, you must know that 1 have witlidrawu 
it not inadvertently; but have followed the ex¬ 
ample of our divine Plato in his Republic. There, 
when Socrates had come into the Pirteeus to (lephu- 
lus, a rioii and pleasant old man, as lung as the 
first dialogue was going on, the old man is present j 
at the disputation ; then, liaving himself delivered i 
ills opinion, he says that he must go away upon some 
religious business ; and he dues not afterwards re¬ 
turn. 1 imagine Plato thonglit it hardly proper to de¬ 
tain u person of that age any longer in so protracted 
a discussion. Mucli more 1 tiioughtit right to use 
tlie same discretion in regard to Scaevola, whose 
age and state of health you remember, us well as 
bis honours ; which made it hardly becoming in 
him to remain for several days in Crassus’s Tus- 
culan villa. Besides, the subject of the first book 
was congenial with Setevola's studies; the others, 
as you know, contain technical reasonings, at 
which 1 did not choose to have that cheerful old 
man, such as you knew him, to be present. 1 
shall pay attention to what you tell me concerning 
my daughter’s settlement; for by the testimony, 
as you say, of Aurelius, it is a good security : and 
by this also I shall recommend myself to my dear 
Tullia. I am not wanting to Vestorius : for I 
understand this to be your wish; and I take care 
to let liiin know it. But are you aware of his dis¬ 
position, that while we are both ready to serve 
him, nothing can be more untractable Now for 
wliat you ask about C. Cato. You know that he 
was acquitted on the Junian and Liciuian law ; 
and I foretell that he will be acquitted on the 
Fufian ; and that, with even more satisfaction to 
his accusers than to his supporters. He lias, 
liowever, returned into friendship with me and 
Milo. Drusus is prosecuted by Licinius, with 
leave to challenge the judges on the 3rd of July. 
The rumours about Procilius are not favourable ; 
but you know how the judgments are given. 

V That is, I will endeavour to introduce his name Into 
some part of my writings. 
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Hirras is reconciled with Domitius. The decree 
of the senate, which the consuls have proposed 
relating to the provinces. “ Whoever hereafter,” 
&c., never pleased me, because I knew that the 
declaration of Memmius* must be very offensive 
to Cesar. My friend Messala, lAd his compe- 
I titor Domitius, have been very liberal towards the 
i people. Nothing can exceed the favour in which 
j they are held j they were sure of being consuls, 
j But the senate has decreed, that previous to the 
I comitia an inquiry should be made without pub- 
! lishing the result*. These resolutions, which were 
generally applicable “ to each candidate, gave the 
' candidates great alarm. But some of the judges, 

; amongst whom was Opimius Antius, ctdied upon 
the tribunes to prevent any judgment without the 
sanction of the ])eople. This succeeded. The 
comitia were put off by a decree of the senate, till 
I the law for the reserved judgment should be passed : 
the day for the law arrivecl: Tercutius interceded: 
the consul.s, who had .conducted the business with 
an easy hand, referied it to the Senate. Here was 
Abdcra itself*, not without some observations 
from me. You will say, “ Cannot you be quiet ? ” 
Pardon me ; it is hardly possible. For what could 
be so absurd ? The senate had decreed that the 
comitia should not be heldstill the law had passed, 
and if anybody interceded, that the whole business 
should be taken again into consideration. It was 
first moved with indifference ; intercession was 
made without any apparent unwillingness : the 
i business was referred to the senate ; upon which 
they passed a resolution, that it was desirable the 
comitia should lie held at the very earliest time. 
Scaurus, who was acquitted during those few days 
of business, when 1 defended his cause with great 
! eloquence, (for Sctevola by bis observation of the 
heavens had stopped the meetings of the people 
every day till the end of September, the day before 
I write this,) had given ample gratuities to the 

■ people by their tribes at his own house; but 
though his bounty was larger, that of the candi¬ 
dates who had been before him seemed to be more 
acceptable. I should like to see your countenance 

■ while you read tliis ; for, to say the truth, you 
I have some interest in having this traffic continue 

through several returns of the fair days ". But the 
senate was to be held to-day, that is, the 1st of 
October, for it is just beginning to dawn. There 
will nobody speak freely be^des Antius and Favo- 
iiius ; fur Cato is ill. About me you need not 
fear: yet 1 make no promises. What more do 
: you inquire about ? the judgments, I imagine, 

I which have been passed. Drusus and Scauriis arc 


“ A factious cngagcnicnt cntorol Into between the con¬ 
suls and the two candidates, Memmius and Domitius, for 
their mutual support. The decree of the senate alluded 
’ to must have bi'en founded on this iniquitous contract, 
i which Memmius, who was supported by C«psar, declared 
I afterwards in disgust to tho senate. Bco letter IS of this 
booh. 

t Tile scntt'neo was no* to 1 k> declared till after tho elec¬ 
tion, yet so as to make void tho election of those who should 
be found guilty. 

a Tho passage in the nrigin.al is obscure, and probably 
eorrupt. I havo given what 1 suiqiose to be the meaning 
of it. 

v Abdera was proverbially a land of folly and madness. 

w The «un<(in<r, or days of fair, were held every ninth 
day. Atticus had some concern with them by reason of 
his money transactiona 


found not guilty. It is thought the three candi¬ 
dates will be accused; Domitius by Memmius, 
Messala by Q. Pompeius Rufus, Scanrus by Tria- 
rius or by L. Ceesar. “ What,” you will ask, 
“ will you be able to say for them ?” May I die, 
if 1 know, in those three books, which you com. 
mend*, I find nothing. Now, to give you my 
opinion of affairs, we must bear them. Do you 
ask how I conducted myselff ? with firmness and 
freedom. “ But he**,” you will aay, ” how did he 
bear it?” Patiently; conceiving that he was 
bound to have some consideration for my dignity, 
till satisfaction should be made to me*. How, 
then, was he acquitted'* ? .Through the incredible 
weakness of his accusers, that is, of L.flLentolag 
the younger, wlioin everybody cries out upon as 
guilty of prevarication; then, through the extra¬ 
ordinary exertions of Pompeius, and the corruption 
of the judges. Yet, after all, thirty-two found 
him guilty, thirty-eight ac<]uitted him. The other 
trials are still hanging over him : so that he is not 
fairly clear of his difficulties. You will say, ” Ilow, 
then, do you bear all this In truth, very well; 
and 1 am very well satisfied with myself for doing 
so. We have lost, my Pomponius, not only all 
the life and spirit, but the very complexion and 
ancient form of the state. There is no longer any 
re])uhlic, in which I can take pleasure, or acquiesce 
with any satisfaction. “ Is this then,” you will 
say, “ what you bear so easily ?” Even so : for I 
remember how flourishing the state was not long 
since, when I was at the head of affairs ; and what 
return 1 have met with ; so that 1 am troubled 
with no anxiety on that account. They, who were 
mortified at my having any share of power, are 
now outrageous that one man should possess all 
power. Many circumstances afford me comfort: 
yet 1 do not descend from ray state; but return 
to that course of life which is most congenial to 
ray nature, literature and study. The toil of 
pleading I relieve with the charms of oratory : my 
house and my country-seats afford me delight: I 
do Jiot consider from whence I have fallen, but 
from whence I have risen. If I possess but my 
brother and you, the rest may go to ruin, for me. 
I may still philosophise with you. Tliat part of 
my mind where passion once resided is grown cal¬ 
lous : private and domestic roncems alone afford 
me pleasure. You will perceive a wonderful ex¬ 
emption from care, for which I principally depend 
upon your return : for there is nobody on earth 
whose sentiments are so congenial with ray own. 
But hear something more: things tend to an 
interregnum*'; and there is some surmise of a 
dictator**. Indeed there is much talk of it: which 
was of some use to Gabinius before timid judges*. 
The consular candidates are all charged with 
bribery. Gabinius, too, added to the number ; 

* In hi« treatise “ l>o Oratiire.” 

T Tills probably alludes to the trial of Oabinius. 

s l*onii>eiuH, who was a friend to Gabinius, 

■ Tiabinius hod conspired with Clodins in his attack 
ujion Cicero. 

li Hero aro inserted two Greek words, but what they 
arc, or what they import, has nut been satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

t When there were no consuls, an interrex wa.s ap¬ 
pointed, and changed every five days. 

•> In the perHin of Pompeius. 

* licst Pompeius, had ho been made dictator, should 
persecute them. 
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whom P. Sylla accused, not doubting but that be 
was out of the city; while Torquatus opposed it 
without any effect. But they will all be acquitted; 
nor will anybody hereafter be condemned, unless 
he be guilty of murder. But all this is prosecuted 
with severity, so that the witnesses bfecome eager. 
M. Fulvius Nobilior has been found guilty t many 
others, shrewd people do not even wait to answer 
to their accusation. What more* news ? yet there 
is some. Upon the acquittal of Gabinius, other 
judges, in indignation, an hour after, condemned 
by the Papian law one Antiochus Gabinius from 
among the assistants of the painter Sopolis, a 
freed-man, and seijeant of Gabinius. This man, 
therefore, charged by the Papian law with offence 
against the state, immediately said in Greek, 
" Have I not known thee. Mars, along with 
Paphia*? ” Pontinius wants to enter in triumph 
the 2nd of November. Cato and Servilius the 
praetors, and Q. Mucius the tribune, openly 
oppose it; for they say that no law has been 
passed for his command**; and, in truth, it was 
passed in a foolish manner. But Pontinius will 
have the consul Appius with him. Cato, how’ever, 
affirms that, as long as he lives, he shall not have 
a triumph. 1 imagine this, like many other things 
of the same kind, will come to nothing. Appius 
thinks of going into Cilicia at his own expense, 
without waiting for the law. I have replied to the 
letter I received by Paccius : let me inform you of 
the rest. 1 have learned from my brother’s letters 
more than I could have believed rcspceting Carsar's 
affection for me ; and it is abuudautly contirtned 
by Ccesar’s own letters. The event of the Britan¬ 
nic war is anxiously expci^tcd ; for it appears that 
the access to the island is defended by prodigious 
bulwarks ; and it is now known there is not a 
grain of silver in the island, nor any hope of plun¬ 
der, unless of slaves ; of whom I imagine you do 
not expet!t to find any skilled in letters or in music. 
Paullus has now nearly built the court-house in 
the middle of the forum with the same ancient 
pillars; but that which he has begun is very mag¬ 
nificent. What say you ? Nothing can be more 
acceptable, nothing more glorious, than that monu¬ 
ment. Likewise the friends of Cmsar (myself I 
mean and Oppins, though you should burst with 
envy) towards that public work, which you used 
to praise to the skies, of enlarging the forum, and 
opening it quite to the Hall of Liberty, have dis¬ 
regarded the sum of 60,000 sestertia (600,000/.); 
as the claims of individuals could not be settled 
for less. We shall accomplish a most noble work. 
For in the Campus Martius we are going to make 
marble inclosures covered in for the comitia of the 
tribes ; and we shall surround them with a lofty 
portico a mile in circuit. To this work will also 
be added^'a public hall. You will say, “ What 
good will this do m«!?” 'What? should 1 conceal 

* Tlii-se breaks, of which there arc several in this letter, 
may probahly bo the commcncemeut of additions made by 
the author at several difTcrent times before he bod a eOu- 
venlent opportunity of sending it. 

K Jt is not known whence the Greek is token. It pro¬ 
bahly alludes to the fable of biars being caught with the 
Paphinn 'Venus by her husband Vulcan ; then it will menn 
tliat Gabinius was as guilty, as this his freod-man, under 
the same Papian law. 

Before one entered Homo In triumph. It was nccessery 
to pass a law permitting him to asstuno a military com- 
round fur that day.. 


from you these Roman concerns ? For when you 
ask what is doing at Rome, 1 cannot suppose you 
ask about the census, which is now' ))ast all hope; 
or about the judgments that may be given by the 
Coctian* law. Now suffer me to scold you, if I 
have reason on#iy side. For you say in the letter, 
which C. Decimus delivered to me, dated from 
Buthrotum, that you thought it would be neces¬ 
sary for you to go into Asia. To me, indeed, it 
seemed to signify nothing, whether you transacted 
your business by your agents or in person; 
since yon so often go away, and stay away so 
long!. But ] would rather have considered this 
with you, while it was yet open to discussion; 
for then I might have done something; as it is, 1 
shall check tlie reproof I was going to give you. 
I wish it may have any effect in hastening your 
return. I write to you less frequently, because I 
am uncertain where you are, or where you arc 
likely to be. I have thought fit, however, to give 
this letter to one who, it was prob.ible, would see 
you. Since you think that you shall go into Asia, 
I should be gl.ad to know at what time I may 
expect you here, and what you have done about 
liutyebidesk. 

■~r*~ “ 

LETTER XVL 

(Crofti. XV.) 

I AM mneb pleased with what you have done 
about Eutyehides', who will have your old name 
of Titus with your new one of Ccecilius ; as Diony¬ 
sius's name is <‘ompQunded of yours and iiiiiic into 
Marcus Poraponius. 1 shall be particularly glad 
if Eutyehides understands that this has been done 
out of your attention to my wishes ; and tliat his 
kindness towards me in my distress was not lost 
upon me at the time, and has not been forgotten 
since. 1 conclude it was necessary to undertake 
your Asiatic journey. For without sufficient cause 
you never would liave gone so far from your friends 
and all that you hold dear. But your kindness of 
heart and affection will best be shown by your 
speedy return. I have some fear however lest 
you should be detained by the urbanity of the 
rhetorician Clodius, and by Pitnanius ; who, they 
say, is a man of great learning, and now addicted 
to Greek literature. But, if yon would be es¬ 
teemed a man of probity, come back to us at the 
time you appointed. You shall bo at liberty to 
enjoy the society of these persons at Rome, when 
they are safely arrived. You say that you are 
wishing to hear from me. I have written to you, 
and upon various subjects, ail detailed in a jour¬ 
nal"*. But I suppose, as you do not seem to have 
remained long in Epirus, my letter never reached 
you. But the kind of letters I send you is such, 

i It is not known what is meant by the Coctian law. 

1 I concoivo Cicero to mean tbat Atticiis so often ab¬ 
sented liimself, that it was of little moment to him who- 
tber he went in person to Asia, or whether he remained 
at Buthrotum. 

k Boo letter 16 of this book. 

■ ICntychidcs «>cm8 to have been a slave, to whom 
Attiens had given his freedom at the instance of Cicero; 
and. as was usual on such occasions, bad given him his 
own name in addition to what ho bare before. 

■“ Probably alluding to the preceding letter. 
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tliat I do not care to entrust them to anybody, 
unless 1 can depend upon his delivering them to 
yon. Now hear the state of affairs at Rome. Oft 
the 5t.h of July Sufenas and Cato " were acquitted ; 
Procilius was condemned. From hence we see that 
these mighty Areopagites ” considewthe mivassing, 
the comitia, the interregnum, the dignity of the 
state, nay, the republic itself, to be of no account. 
We ought indeed to avoid killing a housekeeper in 
his own house ■*, yet this is no great matter ; for 
twenty-two acquitted, tweuty-eight condemned. 
Publius a indeed, eloquently summing up his accu¬ 
sation, had some effect upon the minds of the 
judges: Hortensius'' appeared in the cause like 
himself; 1 did not say a word, for iny timid girl, 
who is now unwell, was afraid that what I might 
say would offend Publius’s spirit. This business 
being concluded, the Reatini ’ brought me to their 
paradise, to supjmrt their cause against the jieople 
of Interamna, before the consul and ten commis¬ 
sioners ; because the water of the lake Velinus, 
which had been let out by Mairfus Curio, by cut¬ 
ting througb (he hill, flows down into the Nar, 
upon whicli depends the drainage, yet moderate 
moisture, of Rosea. I lived with A.vius, who also 
took me to the place called the Seven Waters. 1 
returned to Rome on Foiitcius’s account the 9lh 
of.Tilly. 1 came into the theatre, and, first, was 
received with a great and general applause <but 
this is of no cimsequenee, and it was silly in me 
to mention it) ; (lien, J gave my attention to Ati- 
liplion. He liad received his freedom before lie 
came upon the stage. Not to keep 5 mn in doubt, 
he bore away the palm. Nothing could he more 
insignifii'ant than his figure, nothing more defec¬ 
tive than his voice, nothing more just tliaii lii.s 
acting. This you must keep to yourself: yet in 
the Andromache lie was greater tlian Astyanax 
himself. In the other ]iarls he had nobody equal 
to Iiim. You will ask now how I liked Arbuscula. 
I was very much jdeased with lier. Ttie games 
were magnificent, and well received. The fight¬ 
ing with lieasts was put ofl' to another time. Fol¬ 
low me now into the Campus Martins. Tlie can¬ 
vass is carried on with great warmth : hut, as 
Homer says, “ I will give you a sign.” Interest 
rose on tlie ides“ of July from four to eight per cent, 
y ou will say I am not sorry for lliat. O man ! f) 

11 This Tiicaiis Cains Cato, wl^ witii Piifcnns iiiid l*roi’i- 
liiiB Inul been guilty of great mtccssos, us tribiuics of tlie 
iwoplc. 

o Kaid in derision of the judges, before wliom the three 
ahove-named were tried. 

p Dcsidiw tlie charge of violence which attached to 
(?ato and Sufenas, Procilius ajijicars to have been accused 
of murder. 

a P. CIodiiiH at this time attended to the business of 
pleading, and was a man of gisid ability. 

t In tlie original it is lloi-taiiis, wliicli was another of 
Tlortcnsius's names, hy whicli lie is also called clsovshcro 
in tliese letters. 

i' The iniiubitimts of lleate, about 40 miles N. E. from 
Rome, II place celchrat^jd for its beauty. 

' 1 understand Cicero to mean that Antijihon playoil 
the part of Astyanax, in tlie play of Andromache ; and 
tliongh his figure and voice were both very deficient, yet 
he acted witli more justness than .\styanax himself could 
have cxliibitcil. 

a It was usual, in ancient Rome, to collect the interest 
of money am tlie ides, or near the middle, of every month. 
C»cUius, to whoso fortune and name Attiens liad suc¬ 
ceeded, obtained his wealth by this kind of iisiiry ; and by 


citizen I Memmius is supported by the whole 
weight of Ctessr’s influence; with him the con- ' 
suls have joined Domitius, finder what conditions 
I dare not commit to a letter. Pompeins storms, 
and complains, and favours Scanrus ; but whether 
he does thif in appearance, or in earnest, -is mat¬ 
ter of doubt. There is no eminence in any of the | 
candidates ; money levels all distinction. Messala 
is drooping; not that his courage or his friends 
fail him, but the junction of the consuls and 
Pomjicius are against him. I expect these comitia 
will be put off. The candidates for the tribunate 
have sworn to petition Under the arbitration of 
Cato. They have deposi^d with him 500 sester- 
tia (-1000/.), on condition that wlioevewshould by 
Cato be found guilty of bribery, sliould lose that 
sum, wliich is to he divided amongst his compe¬ 
titors. I write this the day before the comitia are 
expected to take place. But if they do take place, 
and tlie messenger is not gone, I will give you the 
whole history of them on the 28th of J uly. If, as 
it is believed, the elections should be carried with¬ 
out ex]ieii8c, Cato alone will have been able to do 
more than all the judges. 1 have been defending 
Mcssiiis, who is recalled from his lieutenancy ; for 
Appiiis had sent him nut a lieutenant to Ceesar. 
Servilius ordered him to be present. He has the 
support of the tribes Pomptina, Velina, and Mfecia. 
I’herc is a sharp contest; but consideratile pro¬ 
gress is made. As soon as I am free from this, I 
am engaged for Driisus ; then for Scauriis. Here 
are noble titles provided for my speeches. Per- 
ha]is 1 shall have also the consuls elect. If Scaurus 
is not one of them, he will have great difficulty in 
securing a 'favourable sentence. From my bro¬ 
ther duintus’g letters I suspect he is now in Bri¬ 
tain. I am in some anxiety to know what he is 
doing. One thing 1 have gained ; that I have re¬ 
peated and certain assurances of Cttsar’s kindness 
and friendship. 1 should be glad if you would 
make my conqilimeiits to Dionysius, and ask and 
persuade him to come as soon as he can, to in¬ 
struct my young Cicero and myself too. 


LETTER XVII. 

With what pleasure did 1 receive your letter, 
which 1 had been looking for ! O happy arrival! 
O well-observed promise, and rare fidelity! O 
charming voyage ! How greatly was I alarmed 
when I recollected the coracles'' of your former 
passage! But, if I am not mistaken, I shall see 
you sooner than you mention. For T imagine you 
thought that your ladies were in Apulia; which 
not being the case, why should Apulia detain you t 
for you must give up a few days to Vesjprius, and 
taste again, after an interval, tjiat Latin Atticism*. 

wliat fullows, it is probable that Atticus continued the 
satin- pructiee, 

' Konts of wicker covered with leather, the Greek word 
of the text beinK jirobably equivalent to irKoia SitfiBipiva, 
or Stp/MTiya, describisl by Cwgar, H. C. i. M; and siu-li 
ns are still used in some places. I suspect this, like many 
of the Greek terms in tliese letters, may have bi'en used by 
Atticus himself. Jt is nieimt to indicate the smallness of 
the vcstsil ill which he had emssed tlie sen. 

w Vostorius, it must be supposed, used the Latin lan- 
Ruiifte with an elegance wliicb justified this expression; 
Atticism denoting the perfection of Just composition. 
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But then you fly up hither, and visit this genuine 
example of my republic*. I think I told you about 
the money openly distributed amongst the tribes 
from a certain place, previous to the comitia ; also 
that Gabinius was acquitted: I take it fur granted 
that he wilt he iii authority. As to your iii(|uiries 
about IVlessala, 1 do not know what to say. I 
never saw candidates so equal. With the strength 
of Messala you ||re well acquainted. Scaurus has 
been arraigned % Triarius. If you ask, 1 must 
i say there is no great sympathy excited in his 
i favour; yet his sedileship has rendered his memory 
I not unaeceptable, — and the recollection of bis 
1 father has weight with^the country voters. The 
; other two».plebeiaris >' are so matched, that Domitius 
I is strongly supported by his frietids, and derives 
I some advantage from his public shows, which, 

■ however, were not very well received; Memrniiis 
[ is recommended by Ctesar’s soldiers, and relies 
' upon Pompeius's influence in the north of Italy. 

I If he does not prevail with these helps, it is snp- 
'■ posed that somebody will be found to put oil' the 
I comitia till Cmsar’s arrival ; es|>ecially now that 
C. Cato has been acquitted On the 24th of 
October 1 received letters fri>m my brother Quintus 
and from Caesar, dated from the shores of Britannia, 
the latest on the 20th of September,—at wbi(di 
time the war was finished aiul hostages had been 
I received ; there was no plunder, but a sum of 
money was imposed. They were going to transport 
the army back from Britannia. Q. Pilius bad 
already set out to join Ceesur. Now if you have 
any regard for me and your connexions, or if you 
have any faith or prudence, and think of enjoying 
your own comforts, you ought to make haste and 
come to us. In truth I cannot patiently bear to 
be without you. What wonder that 1 should long 
for you, when I so much long for IJionysius ? 
whom both I and my Cicero shall beg fp’om you 
when the time comes. The last letter" 1 received 
from you was dated the 9th of August from 
Ephesus. 


LETTER XVIII. 

I srpposE you think that I have forgot iny 
custom and purpose, and that I write to you sel- 
doiner than I used to do; but the truth is, that 
seeing the uncertainty of your actual situation and 
of your movements, I have not directed letters to 
Epirus, nor to Athens, nor to Asia, nor intrusted 
them to anybody .that was not going to you. For 
my letters are of such a kind that if they should 
not be delivered it might occasion me a good deal 

• Hpoken irauically in eouiparinK the cstmipt state of 
Komo witbrtho inudel proposed In his treatise cm (iovern- 
uient. 

y It was necessary to have one of tlio consuls of a ple¬ 
beian family. 

• C. Cato hod footiously prevented the elections on a 
former (wcasioti. 

• This, if it is in its proper plaoe, must mean the last 
letter previous to tliat which announced Atticus’s arrival i 
in Italy. 


of trouble,—often containing secrets which I do ^ 
not care to trust even to my own clerks. It is ! 
Amusing to guess the issue : the consuls are in ! 
great disgrace, owing to C. IVIemmius the candidate | 
having declared in the senate the contract which 
he and his competitor Domitius'’ bad made with i 
the consuls,—that if through their influence they ; 
should get to be made consuls, they both bound ' 
themselves in the sum of 400,000 sestertii (3700/.) ' 
to produce three augurs, who would assert that 
they had been present at the passing of a law for 
giving military command to the consuls in ' the 
jirovinues they desired, though no such law had 
ever passed; and two consular senators who would i 
say they liad been present at the signing of the ; 
decree for the consular provinces, though in fact 
there had not been even any senate assembled. 
This contract, which was declared to have been 
made uot verbally, but by names and entries in ' 
several tablets, was actually produced by IMcminius, 
at the recommendatitm of Pompeius, with the ; 
names inserted, llrreufiou Ajipius *'was unaltered; 
he lo.st nothing. The other consul'• was confounded, 
and, 1 may say, eomjiletely prostrate. But Mem- 
mius, having broken otf the engagement again.st 
the wish of Calvinus, had entir^y cooled again", 
and ivas the more inclined now to think of a dicta¬ 
tor, and to favour the suspmision of public busiuess 
and the general licentiousness. Observe the even¬ 
ness and freedom of my mind, and my contem))t of 
the Seltmcian province*, and indeed my agreeable 
connexion with Ctesar; for this plank alone attbrds 
me pleasure in the general shipwreck. Y e gods ! ^ 

with what honour, dignity, and favour, docs he treat 
my, and your, Quintus ! 1 could do no more if 1 

had the command myself, lie tells me thatCwsar 
has kindly given him the (choice of a winter legion f. ! 
Should you not love this man ? Who of those 
others deserve us well of us ? But did I tell you ' 
that I was lieutenant to I’ompeius, and that I was 
t<i be out of the city from the 13th of January." 
This apjicared to me convenient for many reasons. 
But I shall say no more. The rest I must keej) ! 
till we meet, that you may still look for some news. ; 
Remember me kindly to Dionysius, for whom 1 
have not merely reserved, but have even built, an 
apartment. For to the supreme pleasure I take ! 
in your return, I derive a great accession from his ! 
arrival. The day you come to me I entreat you, 
by the loye you beai^,me, to remain with your ' 
attendants at my house. 

(.'n. Bomitius OaIvuiu.s, the satiio whu is afterwards 
called Calvinus. 

" .^ppius Claudius Pulchor, one of the consuls. ^ 

** h. Bomitius AheiiobarbiiK. the other consul. 

" Ca-aar having shown Ills displcitsure at the disclosure ' 
made by Meinuiius, the latter uraiscd to prusccutc the 
biisiiioKs further. \ 

f The province of Cilicia, which Appius coveted, and to j 
wliich Cicero might exiwet to bo epiraintcd. ; 

K Where lie would ehiKisc to havo his winter quarters. | 


IDelwefu (hit and thefollowitiff book there appeart to have \ 
intervened a period of more than ttvo gears.] 






TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


BOOK V. 


LETTER I. 

1 PEucKivED your feelings, and am very eon- 
scions of niy own, at our separation ; which should 
make you take the more pains to prevent any fresh 
decree for the prolongation of my government 
that this our want of eacdi other may not last be¬ 
yond a year. About Annius Saturninus you have 
managed very judiciously. As for the securities, 
I recpiest that, as long ns you remain in Home, you 
will provide them ; and there are some scciirilies 
required upon taking j>ossessioii', among which 
are those on the Alemmian and Atilian estates. 
About Oppius you have done as I wished; especially 
by speaking to him of the 1!00 sestertia ((iliOO/.), 
which 1 should be glad to discharge even by bor¬ 
rowing (if necessary) for tliA, jmrpose, wilhout 
waiting for the tinal seitleinent of my accounts. 
I come now to that cross line at the end of your 
letter, in which you remind me about your sister. 
The state is this : when I came to Arpinum, ns 
soon as my brother arrived, wc first talked, and 
for some time, about you ; from which 1 deviated 
into what 1 and you had said to each othef in 
Tusculanum ui)ou the subject of your sister. 1 
never saw anylhing so gentle and jihicid as my 
brother was at that time towards her ; so that if 
for any reason offence had been tiikeii, it did not 
ajtpear. So it jtassed that day. The tlay following 
we left Arpinum ; tind, it bt.'ing a festival, Quintus 
Vaa obliged to stop at Arcanum ■*; J slept at 
Aipiiniim, but took some, refroshraent at Arcanum. 
You are acquainted with thiit estate. As soon as 
we got there, Quintus said in the kindest maimer, 

I’ouiponia, do you invite the Indii's ; 1 will send 
for the hoyst.” Molhing could be nioi'e gentle, as 
it seemed to me, not only in words, but also in 
his intention and countenance. Unt she, in my 
hearing, replied, “ 1 am only a stranger liere my¬ 
self:” which, 1 imagine, alluded to Stalins having 
gone before to jirepare things for us. Then said 
Quintus to me, “ See what 1 have to bear every 
day.” Y'ou will say, “ What w’as all this?” It 
is a great deal, and has given me much concern,— 
so absurdly and harshly i^id she answer in words 
and looks. 1 kept it to myself in sorrow. Wc 
ail sat down, except her; to whom Quintus sent 

(ifcero was aiipoinltsl to the iiovorumuit of (‘iliciu, fu¬ 
el luling a cimhiitui nble part of Asia Mipor. Those who 
had been eoiisiils and iiraitors were usually rewiu-dodwilli 
tliesc govcrmiieuts, from which they drew enorniuiis sums 
of money. Cicero always disliked the otliue, as foreign to 
his habits, and was hiixioiis fw tlie tiino when he might 
lay it down. 

I It is always difficult to understand the money transae- 
fl.ais of H foreign eouiitry ; audit is not surprising that 
tills iiiflieuliy should he much increased by the intervention 
ofeomanyage>-, in whi«fi the customs, as well as the records 
of particular castst, have been lost. Tho interpretation 
here offered, if it be not the oxaet sense of the original, is 
probably sufficiently near to it for all modem purposes. 

J This was a plaec near Arpinum, where tfuliitus hav¬ 
ing an estate, thiiught it proper to assist at some local 
ceremonies. 

k Those ladles here mentioned were probably Cicero s 
wife and daughtgr, who might he coming to take leave of 
him; the boys were the sons of Cicero and of Cluintus. 


something from the table, which she rejected. In 
short, nothing could be milder thiiu my brother, 
nothing ruder I him your si.ster. ^ pass over many 
circumstances, which nt (he timWwere more otfen- 
site to me tlmn to Quintus himstdf. I'hcnce ] 
proceeded to Aipiiuum. Quintus remained at Ar¬ 
canum ; blit came to me at Aquinnm the next 
morning, and told me that she had refused to sleep 
with him,—and ih.al wheit she went away she con¬ 
tinued just in the same humour in tfliieh I had 
seen her. In a word, you may tidl her this, if you 
jdcasc, that I thought there was a great want of 
courtesy in her behaviour that day. I have written 
to you perhaps more at length then was necessary, 
that you might jierc. ive tliere was occasion on 
your side, likewise, for advice and admonition. 
Kui thcr, 1 have only to heg that you will execute 
my ciiniinissions before you leave Home ; that you 
will .send me word of all that happens ; that you 
will drive out Tontiuiiis*; and that you will take 
care to let me know as soon as you go. Re assured 
nolhiiig is dearer or sweeter to me than yourself. 

1 took leave of A. Torqiiatus with great affection 
at Miiituruie : he is an excellent man. 1 wish you 
would tell him in the course of conversation, that 
I luentiuncd him in my letter to you. 

- ♦ 

LETTER II. 

I wuiTE this on the, 10th of May, being on the 
point of leaving I’oinpcianuin so as to sleep to¬ 
night with I’outiiis in 'J'rclmlanum. From thence 
1 mean to proceed by re.gular journeys wilhout 
any delay. While 1 was at Ciimaiiiim, Jlurteiisius 
came to see me, which 1 look very kindly. Upon 
his asking if I had any commands, I gave him a 
general answer in other re.spects ; but this I par¬ 
ticularly requested, that, as far as lay in his power, 
he would not suffer my government to he prolonged, 
la which I should he glad if you would contirm 
him ; and assure him that I was very much gratified 
by his visit, and by his promise of doing this or 
anything else I might want. In the same cause 
1 have engaged iny friend Furnius also, who I saw 
would he tribune of the people for the year. I had 
almost a little Home in my Cuman villa, so great 
was the concourse in that neighbourhood: whilst 
my friend Rutio, seeing that he was watched by 
Ve.storius, played a trick upini him ; for he never 
called u))on me. Indeed ? when Morteusius came, I 
both unwell, and so far ; Hortensius too"*; when 
a vast number besides; did not he coMfe ? No, 1 
say. Did you not set? himliitben ? you will say. 
How could I help seeing him, when I passed through 
the town of Puteoli ? where I bowed to him while 
hf was engaged, I believe, in some business ; after¬ 
wards I just bid him farewell, when he came on 
purpose " from his villa to ask if I had any ctmi- 

I I’ontinius hud been appointed one of Cieeru’s iiou- 
tenants. 

"* If the repetition of Ilortenslus's name be correct. It 
must in this second place mean “ one of such distinction, 
and so circumstanced with regard to me." 

" If the word expenne be retained, 1 conceive this to be 
its proper interpretation. 
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Ought one to think him untod? or 
ought one not rather to think him in that very 
circumitariee deserving of commendation, that .he 
should not have pressed to be heard®? But to 
return.' Do not imagine that I have any other 
consolation in this great plague than tlftit I' hope it 
will not last more than a year. Many, judging 
from the customothers, do not believe me reuily 
to wish this ; yc^who know me, will use «dl dili¬ 
gence when the time comes for its being .settled. | 
When you return from Epirus I beg you to write 
to me on the subject o'f the republic if there is 
anything likely to happen. For we have not yet. 
received satisfactory information how (’msar ‘bare 
the vote of the senate respecting his authority r. 
There was a report, too, about the j)Cople beyond 
the Po, that they were oijdered to elect four magis¬ 
trates If this be so, 1 am afraid of great 
commotions; but 1 shall learn something from 
Pompeius 

LETTER HI. 

On the 10th of May I came to I’ontius in Tre- 
bulanum. There your two letters were delivered 
to me the third day after they had been written. 
The same day 1 delivered to Pliilotimns a letter for 
you from Pansn’s Pompeian villa. At present 1 
have nothing particular to tell you. Pray let me 
know what are the reports about the rejuiblic; for 
I perceive great ajtprelicnsioiis in the towns here, 
thougli much of it is no <loubt groundless. But I 
should be glad to he informed what you tliink 
likely to happen, and when. I do not know what 
letter you wish me to answer ; for I have yet re¬ 
ceived none liesiiles the two, whieli were delivered 
to me together in Trebulanum,—one of whit^h 
contained P. Licinins’s proclamation, and was 
dated the 7th of May—the other was in answer to 
mine from Minturnie. I am afraid tliere may have 
been something of importance in that which I have 
not received, to which you wish mo. to reply. I 
will put yon into favour with Lentulus. I am 
much pleased vrith Dionysius. Your servant 
Nicanor is of great use to me. 1 have now nothing 
more to say, and the day already breaks. I intend 
getting to Beneventum to-day. By my moderation 
and diligence, I trust I shall give satisfaction. From 
Pontius’ house at Trebulanum, the 11th of May. 


LETTER IV. 

I cams: to Beneventum the 11th of May, where 
I received the letter to which you alluded in one 
that readied me before, and which I answered tiie 
same day from Trebulanum by L. Pontius *. Iii- 

" It is pnAiablo Knfio and Vestnrlns miglit Imve had 
some dispute, which was to bo i jferred to Cicero's defdsion. 

P 1 lun not ignorant of tlio term auloritas being applied 
to such votes of the senate os were prevented from passing 
Into a law. Still it appears to mo that tho best sense of 
this passage is b.v understiuiding tlie word to refer to 
Cwsar’s aiitiuirity, wliich was at this time attacked by tlio 
tonsul Marcelliis, wlio proposed a decree for shortening 
tho porioil of his command in Gaul, and preventing one 
who was not present from being elected consul. 

1 Thoideetiunof fourntagistratcsconstitutedafreetown. 
and gave tho right of voting in ^he Homan nssomblics. 

r Cicero was afterwards to sec l*om|>elus, who was at 
Tarentum. See letter <! of this book. 

• Cicero having written this letter at Pontius’s house. 


deed I have' received two at Beneventum j one of i 
which was brought me early in the morning by | 
Fhnistdanus; the other by my secretary Tullius. ! 
•The attention you pay to my .first and principal i 
commission • is exceedingly grateful to me; but | 
your departure weakens my hope. He*l>roughtme I 
to tlus“,'not because I -was altogether satisfied, | 
but because the want of anything better obliged me 
to consent. • Respecting the other, whom you ' 
seem to think not tinsuitable, I doubt whether my , 
daughter could be brought to admit him, and it 
wouid be difficult for your ladies to find out. On 
mypgrt.l have, no objection. But you will be 
gone, and the business must be settled in my ab- > 
seuce. You will consider my situation. For if | 
either of Uh were there, something might be done 
by means of Servilius to the satisfaction of Servius : 
as it is, if this sliuuld now be approved, I hardly 
see liow' it can lie managed. I now come to i 
tlie letter I received by Tullius, and feel much ! 
obliged by your attention ajiout Mareellus. If ' 
therefore a decree (d the senate should be passed, 
you will let me know : or if not, you will neverthe¬ 
less aeeoniplish the business'',—for it must of 
necessity be granted to me, and to Bibulus. But 
1 do not doubt that tlie decree of the senate lias 
already-been despatched, especially as the jiopu- 
laoe have their advantage in it. You have done 
well about Torqnatus. It will be. time enough to 
think of Mnso and Ligur when they arrive. As 
to what Chierippus says'", since here also you with¬ 
hold your opinion ; O this province ! and must lie ■ 
too be satisfied ? He must so far be satisfied, that 
nothing may come before the senate. Consider 
what is to be done, or pay down the money ; I'or I 
about the otlicrs 1 do not care. It Inqipens how-* ! 
ever fortunately tliat you should have talked with 
.Scrofa. What you say aliout I’ontiiiius is very 
just. For so it is, tliat if he <-onie.s to Brundisium ' 
before the 1st of June, there will be less occasion 
to press M. Annins .uid Tullius. I like what you 
beard from Sieiniiis proviiU d the exception does 
not affect anybody to whom 1 am under obligations. 
But 1 will consider of it : for I approve the thing ! 
itself. M’liat 1 may determine about my journey, j 
and what Pompeius will do about the five prefects'', 
wlien 1 have learned from him, 1 will let you know. 
Respecting Oppius, you have done right to assure 
him of the payment of the 800 sestertia ((ifiGO/-) : 
and now thgt you h ave Bhilotimns with you, bring ^ 

it is to Iw supposed that when Cieero pnii-ocsled to Bene- ! 
ventiini, Pontius at the same time went up to Itomc. I 

• Xliis probably refers to the re-marriage of his daughter, I 
who appears to haVo been separated from Gmssipes by a ' 
divoree. It must not ho forgotten that divorces at that { 
time were exceedingly eoniiiion. i 

111 is not certain of whom Cicero is speaking: it appears 
to liave been some person who hiui proposed to marry Tul- ' 
lia. and who had iiidueed Cicero to lish-n to ids offer. She > 
did in fact marry 1’. Cornelius Iiolahella. I 

’ The object of Cicero was probably to get a deerco | 
authorising him to raise a supply of troops, which lie j 
considers necessary for himself and Uihuhis, on account i 
of tlie hostility of the Parthians who bordered on their j 
provinces. , 

w Ho seems to liavo brought up some demand agaiust ; 
Cicero, tlie nature of which is not known. 

s It was usual to issue a proclumatinn upon entering on I 
a provincial government. Cicero had been inquiring what i 
others hud done on similar oeeasions. and it is to this that | 
Nieinlue’s exception must be supposed to jillude. j 

y See afterwards in letter 7 of this book, i 
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I the business to ah end, and make up the account, 
j And, as you love me before you go awuy,'^able 
! me again to go on*. You will have relieved me 
: from a great source of un^asiitess. I have now 
: replied to all the contents of your letters ; though' 
; 1 bad almost omitted your want of paper *. , This 
is my concern, if your deficiency obliges you ,to 
: write less. Take then 200 sestertii (If. lbs.), in 
' order to supply yourself, thongli, the smallqess of 
this sheet shows my own parsimony iri this respect 
while it demands from you an account of all that 
is done or talked of. If you have arvy certain in¬ 
telligence of Caisar, I hope to hear from you’; and 
again more jiarticularly by Tohtinius about every- 
. thing. 


shorter'in writing to you,, from my uncertainty 
whether you are atjto.me or already set out. ‘As 
long as 1 remain in ^tis ignorance, I will still write a 
few lines, rather than suffer an opportunity of send¬ 
ing to you *0 pass without a letter. At tlie same 
time I Ijave now nothing ' to ask of you, or'to tell 
yojj. 1 have made all my requests, which you will | 
execute u9 you promised; when J|bave any news, I ] 
will tell you. One thing however I shall not cease I 
to urge' as long as I suppose* yon to remain in 
Home, that you would leuve that business com¬ 
pleted respecting the account with Ciiesar. I look 
eagerly for your letters; especially that I may know 
the time of your departure.. 


I LETTER V. 

; I navK positively nothing to say for 1 have nei- 
i thcr anything to desieeof you, goiisidcritig there has 
I been nothing omitted, nor anything to tell you, for 
j 1 know nothing, aiid have no room for .joking—so 
many things press upon me. Know this however, 
j that 1 send this on the morning of tin; l.'’>th of May, 

I just setting out from Venusia. f)a this day it is 
j probable tlial something will be done in the senate. 

I Let therefrne your letters follow me, by which- I 
! may not only' he made aequainted with all facts, 

I hut likewise with the curre.nt reports. 1 shall he 
j glad to receive them at lirumlisium, for there I 
; design to wait for Pontinins till the day which you 
I mentioned. I will give you a particular account 
! of the conversations 1 may have at 'Farentnm 
! with Poinpeiiis on the subject of the republic : 
! though I wish to know how long I may properly 
i write to you,—that is, how long you are likely to 
remain in Rome, that I may know t.o whom I ought 
i hereafter to dtdiver my letters, and may not deliver 
j them in vain. Rut before yon go, at all events let 
that business he settled of the 20 and the SOO ses- 
I tertia (IGCt/. and (JCtiO/.). 1 wish you would con¬ 
sider this as a thing of the very first im))ortance and 
necessity; that what I have begun to entertain*’ by 
; your retiommendation, I may complete by your 
< assistance. 


LETTER VI. 

• 

I CAMK to Tarentum the 18tli of May. Having 
' determined to wait for Pontinius, 1 thought it best 
; to pass the intermediate lime witli Poniiieius, till 
he should arrive : especially as 1 found that Pom- 
I peius wished it, mid even begged mo to be with 
I him, and at his house every day: to which I 
' readily agreed,—fo." 1 shall get from him many 
good conversations on the subject of the republic ; 
* and shall besides be furnished with instructions 
suitable for my new office. But 1 begin now to be 

» Tills api-ears tn mo to lie this best Interjirctation of 
this passage, and most oonsistont w-ith tlio context, 
i • This tiadi/iai/.'probably refers to some expression ill 
i Attiems’s letter, or, it may be, to the cross line spoken of 
In letter 1 of this book. This letter contains an niiiisu.al 
number of broken si'ntcnees, and short nlliisinns, wliicb 
involve in tlioin eenslSerable doubt of the true meaning. 

*> He speaks of the friendship he had begun to have 
with Ca-sar. Tlie sums stated hero and eisowhore, as ne¬ 
gotiated between him and Oppius, were apparently duo to 
I Caisar. 


LETTER VII. 

I SKjfD you a letter every day, or rather each 
day, shorter; for I become every day more appre¬ 
hensive that you may have set out for Epirus. 
However, that you may see I have attended to 
your reipiest, Poinpeius says he shall present five 
new prefects as before, with exemption of service, 
and with the authority of magistratesAfter 
sjiending three days with Pompeius in his own 
house, I am going to Brundisium this2()thof May. 
1 leave him an exeelleiit citizen, and fully prepared 
to repel the evils which are apprehended. I shall 
hojie to get a letter from you, that I may know 
both what you are doing, and where you are. 


LETTER VlII. 

It is now twelve days that I have been detained 
at Brundisium, }iilrtly by indisposition ; from 
whicli how'ever I am now recovered, having been 
free from fever ; )iartly by the expectation of Pon- 
tiiiiiis’s arrival, of which I have not yet received 
any intimation. But 1 am expecting to sail. If 
you are at Rome, which I scarcely suppose, but if 
you are, I should exceedingly wish you to attend 
to the following circumstance. I received infor¬ 
mation from Rome that my friend Milo complained 
in his letters of my unkindness, because Philoti- 
inus W’as a jiarty in the purchase of his goods 
This 1 desired to be done by the advice of C. Duro- 
nius, whom 1 knew to he much attached to Milo, 
and such a one as you esteem him. His inten¬ 
tions and mine were, first, that the property might 
thus come under my control, and that no ill-dis- 
]iosed purchaser might rob him of his slaves, of 
whom he has a great many with him; then, that 
the security he liad wisffed to provide for Fausta 

1- Different eoiijeetiircH iiavti been formed ijgsiieeting the 
text and the ineniiing of ^liis scntonuc. It seems to me 
most probalde, tliat Pompous was iillow’cd to nominate to 
f'iooro’s prefi otnres, wbioli wore often honorary, and wiiilo 
tliey gave autliority, adinittod of exemption from serviee. 
(^oero only insisted on excluding all iiersons concerned in 
traflio. [Sec letter 11 of tilts book.] Hie proper busi¬ 
ness of tbo prefect appears to liiivo been to dotcmiinc 
causes in such places where there were no autliorised 
magistrates. 

■* Phllotimiis was a freed-man of Terentia, i'leero's i 
wife. Milo had been found guilty of the doiitli of Ciudiiis, 
and ill eonsequenee went into a voiniitary cxilo at Mar- 
Boilles; and his debts being vei-y great, bis estate was sold 
by public auction for the sati.sfactlon of liis creditors. I 

V Fausta was Milo's wife. 
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might be ratified ; added to which, if anything could 
be Bared, that I might the more easily save it. 
Now 1 should be glad if you would examine into the 
whole affair,—for accounts are often exaggerated. 
But if he complains, if he writes" to his friends, if 
Fausta is of the same mind, do not let Philotimus 
continue to have any concern in the property, con¬ 
trary to Milo’s wishes; for so I told him in person, 
and he engaged to do. It was no great object to 
me. But if what J have heard is undeserving of 
notice, you will judge what is right. Speak to 
Duronius. I have written also to Camillus, and to 
Lamia; and the rather, because 1 couhl not depend 
upon your being in Rome. In short, you will 
determine Vhat you think most consistent with my 
honour, my reputation, and my interest. 


LETTER IX. 

I ARRIVED at Actium f the 15th of June, hav¬ 
ing feasted like tlie Saliis at Corcyra, and Sybotis, 
upon the presents which Arcus and my frtend Eu- 
tychides had splendidly and kindly provided for 
me. 1 preferred going from Aetium by land, after 
having liad a very unpleasant voyage. The dou¬ 
bling of Leueatc too seemed to be jUteiided with 
difficulty ; and I did not think it becoming to j)ro- 
cced to Patra; in a small vessel without my eipii- 
page. 1 daily study myself, and direct my attendants, 
to carry into effect my determinatiou (in which 
you often encouraged my speed), to discharge this 
office, which is out of the common * course, with the 
! utmost moderation, nud the utmost forbearance. 1 
hope that the I’arthians will be (|uiet, and that for¬ 
tune will favour me.: 1 sliall do my part. Pray 
take care to hd me know what you are doing, 

I where you will be at successive times, how yon left 
my affairs at Rome, and above all about the twenty 
and the eight huiidredf sestertia (1 t)(i/, and hTdiO/. ). 
This you will accomplish in one letter carefully 
despatched, so that it may reach me. But (though 
you are now absent, while the. business of the pro¬ 
vinces is not umier consideration, yet will, as you 
wrote me word, be present at tlie time) reinemher 
to provide through your own influence, ami through 
I all my friends, especially through llortcnsins, that 
my year of service may remain in its present state, 
and that no addition may he decreed. 1 am so 
t earnest in this request, that 1 doubt if I should not 
even beg you to contend against any interealutionk. 

f IMi the Cfnist of AoarianihL in <»rcece. 'J’lio siuno place 
that wi\a afterwards distinsiiisitud by ll»o engagement 
between Augustus and AL. Antonins, w'hieb decided the 
empire of the world. ® 

g Tl>e Salil wore priests of Mars, who. at the eoneliision 
of their wde^n pmecssions. ustsl to partaki^ of a splendid 
entertainment; from whence ^learic feasts derived their 
! name. 

h Arons and Kntychidcs were freod-mcn belonging to 
Attieus, whose ln>use at Itutlirotum was near to tiois^yra 
and hylKitis, tlmiugh wbleh t’ieero passed after he lag] 
crossed tlie Adriatic. I'lutyehides is mentioned before, 
book iv. letter Ifl. 

1 It was usual for the consuls to take a government imme¬ 
diately upon rt-slgning their office. Cicero having declined 
tills at the time, was now iip]ioint«d out of the regular 
course. 

) Mentioned above in letter !i el this book. 

k Tills Is said jestingly. The irnigidarities of the year, 
j previous to Cwsar’s reformatiou of the calendar, used to 
bo rcotiHud by the ocoasioiial iiiscrtion of a month, eonsist- 


Bnt I must not impose every burden upon you. | 
At l^t however be firm upon the subject of the i 
year. My affectionate and dear boy Cicero sends- j 
his compliments to you. I have always, as you 
know, had a regard for Dionysius ; but I esteem | 
him more and more every day, and particularly i 
because he loves you, and is continually talking ! 
about you. | 


LETTER X. • 

Having reached Athens the 2.5th of June, I 
have been now three days expecting Pontinius, but 
have yet Iicard nothing certain about his arrival. 

I assure you my thoughts have been entirely en¬ 
gaged upon you : and though 1 was naturally led 
to this by my own feelings, yet these have been the 
more lively from the recollection that 1 was tread¬ 
ing in your steps. In short, our whole conversa¬ 
tion is about you. JJut you perhaps wish rather to 
bear something about me. I have to tell you, then, 
that hitherto there has hecn no expen.se incurred, 
either publicly or privately upon me, or any of my 
train. Nothing is received under the sanction of 
the Julian law! ; nothing from tliose with whom wo 
lodge. My attendants are all resolved to support 
my reputation. So far all is well. This being ob¬ 
served, has called forth much discourse and eom- 
mendation among the (Irceks. In what remains 
to be done, I study to conduct myself, as 1 under¬ 
stood you to approve. But it will be time to take 
credit for these matters when we arrive at the pero¬ 
ration aud conclusion of the wliole. The rest of 
my concerns are of such a nature that I often re¬ 
proach myself for not having devised some means 
of escaping from this employment. How little is 
it adapted to tny habits ! How true is lli.at saying 
—“ Every one to his own trade You will say— 
“ What has already liappened ? you have not yet 
entered upon businc.i.s.” 1 know not, hut 1 ap¬ 
prehend there is worse to come,—thougli I hear 
this, us I hope and believe, to all appearance admi¬ 
rably ; but 1 am worried in my inward feelings, by 
the many things which are every day arrogantly 
said or concealed in anger and petulance, and every 
kind of foolish weakness, which 1 do not specify,— 

I not from any wish to hide them from you, but 
j because they arc irremediable. When I am 
returned safe, you shall •■admire my patience : it is 
a virtue I am deeply studying. But enough of 
this. Though 1 had little else to write about, not 
being able to guess even what you are doing or 
wliere you are. Nor was I ever so long in igno¬ 
rance of my own affairs ; what has been done about 
Cresar’s business, what about Milo’s ; and 1 have 
not only seen nobody, but have not so much as 
heard any report to inform me of what is going on 
in the republic. If therefore you know anything 
about these matters, with which yon think 1 should 
like to be acquainted, you will confer a great kind¬ 
ness upon me by letting me hea'r it. What is tliere 
besides ? Nothing truly but this, that t am highly 
delighted with Athens, with the city itself, and the 

ingof more or fewer (lays, at thediaeretlon’.of the pimtifices, 
between the S.'S! and 24th of February. This was called 
an intercalary month. 

•_,JIy the J ulian law the publio officers of Homo were 
entitled to certain articles of provision in the towns through 
which they passed. 
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ornamants of the city; with the affection of the 
people towards you, and their kindness also to me; 
but especially with the philosophical spirit which 
everywhere prevails"'. If there is any f;ood, it is 
to he found in Aristus, with whom I lodge,—for I 
gave up your, or rather niy Xeno, to Quintus j but 
I the houses are so near, that we pass whole days 
together. As soon as you can, let me hear your 
plans, that I may know wjjat you do, where you 
: are, and, above all, when you will be in Rome. 

-♦—• 

LETTER XL 

How is this ? so often to send letters to Rome, 
yet none for you Hereafter, however, I wilt rather 
write in vain, than sutler an opportunity to jiass 
without writing to you. I entreat you by your 
fortunes", while you are there, to secure by all 
possible means, that the period of my government 
may not be prolonjged. I cannot tcdl you how 
ardently I wish for the city 1’ how ill I bear the 
im])ertinenees of my present situation. IMurccIlus 
has acted shamefully about this citizen of (fomo". 
If he had not held a magistracy, at least he belonged 
tonne of the colonies on the Poi’: so that the 
offence given to our friend I’ompeius, appears to 
me to be no less than that to Cicsar. Hut this is 
his concern. I tliought also, as you say V:irro 
asserts, that I’omjx'ius was certainly going into 
Spain. 1 was sorry for it ; and easily persuaded 
'J'heophaues that nothing was niore t<t be wislied, 
than that he should not go away anywhere. The 
(3reek" therefore will try what he can do; and his 
authority has the greatest weight witli him. I send 
: this on the 6th of .Inly, the day of my leaving 

■ .Athens, after having been there ten whole days. 
1‘ontinins is arrived ; and at the same time (.in. 
Voln.sius: the fpiK’stor’’is here ; and your Tullius 
alone absent, J h.ave some o]>eii boats belonging to 
the. Khodians, and some donble-oared ves.sel% of 
the Alitylenicans, and others. I hear nothing of 
the I’arthians. For the rest, 1 trust to the gods, 
llifluu’to 1 have made my journey tlirongh (Ircecc 
with great njtphiuse. ; nor have 1 yet any com]>Iaint 
to make of my people ; they seem to know me, and 
my purpose, and the conditions of their servii;e ; 

: and are entirely .snhservient to my good estimation. 
Henceforth, if that jirovcrh be true, “ Like master, 
like man,” they will assuredly eontinuc in the 
! same ilisposition : for they shall see nothing in me 

Tins appears to me to l>e the true sense of this riis- 
i piitcd T'asaape. llaUoew IcdTta reiated to tiu'andugnity 

■ of tile Academic philosophy, 1 apprehend’'it would liavo 
. liad tho article ^ predxed. 

' a A form of adjuration clsi'where occurring in fiecro's 
letters. However unusual it nuijf be in I'ingiand, it seemed 
right to preserve this character of the original in tlie trans¬ 
lation. 

•> It seemed to be out of enmity to Oo-sar tliat the consul 
Ala reel tii.s had ordered u person of Como, to wliieli phieo 
Ciesar had extended the rights of cltizonsliij*. to ho publicly 
beaten. 

P I’omTWiill’R father hod before got the same privileges 
to be given generally to the colonif^ bordering on tlic I’o. 
How irregular it was to inflict such a puiiisliment on a 
Hom.'in citizen may he inferred front the history of St. 
Paul. Acts xxii. 25. 

j *1 Tlienphaiies was prctbably a freed-man of Pompeiiis, 

I and a Oreek. 

j r The business of the provincial qmestor principally ro- 
I garded the suiiplies of the army. 


* to justify their delinquency. But if this be found 
insufficient, 1 shall adopt severer measures; for 
hitfaerto I have been gentle and lenient; and, as I 
hope, not without some effect. But, as some say, 

1 have calqfilated upon this forbearance only for 
one year : take care then that I do not lose my 
character by any prolongation of my government. 

1 now come back to what you desire of me. With 
regard to the prefects, there shall be an exemption 
of scrvict! for any you * please; only name them : 1 
shall not hesitate, as 1 did in the case of Apuleius. I 
love Xeno as much as you do, and am confident that 
he is sensible of it. I have put you in the highest 
favour with Patron, and the rest of these effeminate 
philosophers*; and have done no moft than yon 
deserved; fi)r he told me that you had thrice written to 
him, to assure him that in consequence of his letter 
1 would take care of'that business" ; which he took 
very kindly. Hut upon Patron’s applying to me, 
to reipiest that your Areopagus would cancel thq 
decree they had made in the prcetorsliip of Poly- 
chariyus, it appeared both to Xeno, and afterwards 
to Patron himself, more proper that 1 should write 
to Memmius, who had gone, to Mitylene the very ii 
day before 1 arrived at Athens, iti order that he 
might signify to his friends his consent to themea'- 
surc. For Jijeno was persuaded that the Areopagus 
wotdd never grant it against tl>c will of Memmius. 
Hut Memmius had already given up all thoughts of 
building ; he was, however, displeased with Patron; 
whieh made me write particularly to him a letter, 
of which 1 send yon a copy. 1 wish you to com¬ 
fort Pilia for my sake’: for 1 will tell you ; you 
need not mention it to her; I received a packet, in 
which was Pilia’s letter : 1 took it, opened it, read 
it. It was written with great feeling. The letters 
you received from ‘Hrundisium, without any from 
me, were despatched at a time when I was not well. 
For 1 would not have you j)ut off with t hat servile 
excuse"'of biisiiie.ss. Take care to let me hear 
everything; but c.specially take care of your own 
health. 


LETTER Xll. 1 

• I 

A ssiA voyage is a serious thing, even in .Inly. i 
We were five days coining from Athens to Delus. 
On the fitli of July we pi'oeeeded from the Pirieus * , 

" lldousnot ap|>car that tlieftovurnorHof provhiuUHWuro ‘ 
limitotl ill Ihnr appointnioiit of |>rcfoct«. Oiti'ixi only ! 
cxcliiUcd such us carrioii on any traflic. above, let* ! 

ter 7 of this book.] 1’ho translation here ofltired in new”, | 
but most consonant to the words of the original thiiH i 
•• in jirfHcctls, exoubatio iis quoB vojos: deferto.” ; 

I 'flu? ICpicurcans. 

M Meniinius had been obliged to (jiiit Homo, and liad 
tak(‘n up Ills rcbidi iMV at Atheiw, whore from tho { 

council of <ho Arooimj^UH arrant to buihl upon the Rite of a 
M'lrool of KpiouriiB. This tho RupportcTH of that philomo 
phy wore anxious to prt'vcnt. 

V tt )ias boon doubted to ^iiat this alludcR, nnd indtHsl 
it iH one of those private circuinstancoH which it is impos¬ 
sible to aseurtain; but it appears to me most probahh* that 
some letter from I'ilia tf» Atticus had fallon by mistake 1 
into (’iccro’s hands, and that it contained somo <‘x pressions ; 
of uneasiness, which Cicero takes this opportunity <»f re- | 
questing her husband to soothe. 

w The meaning of the original is uncertain. I have 1 
RupiiOKcd it to bo “an excuse of b<dng busy j” whicii lui . i 
represonM as on excuse fit for a slave, wlio w'as forced to j 
work, * The port of Athens. j 
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to Zoster with a troublesome wind, which detained 
U8 there the next day. On the 8th we had a 
pleasant passage to Ceo. From thence we went to 
Gyarus with a strong gale, but not unfavourable. 
We completed our course to Scyrus, aijd thence to 
Delus, to both of them quicker than we wished. 
You are acquainted with the undecked vessels of 
the Rhodians; there is nothing less calculated to 
resist the waves. I had, theretore, determined not 
to hurry, nor to stir from Delus till tlie indications 
from the heights should be favourable. As soon as 
I heard of Messala, 1 immediately wrote to you 
from Gyarus ; and. I also communicated iny opinion 
to Horteusius!^, with whom 1 fully sympathised. 
But I am expecting a letter from you informing me 
what is said of that judgment, and indeed upon the 
whole state of the republic, and that a statesman¬ 
like letter, since you are reading over my treatise 
on Government with my friend Thallumetus'; so 
ithat 1 may learn not only what is doing (for that 
"even your grave client llelenius could tell), but 
what will be done hereafter. By the. time yo^read 
this, the consuls will be appointed. Y ou will be 
able to perceive with some certainty everything 
relating to Ctesar, to Porapeius, to the trials them¬ 
selves. But, I beseech you, since you remain in 
Rome, clear off my business. What 1 forgot to 
answer you about the brick-work I request you to 
get done. Respecting the water, if auytldug can 
be done, I beg you to manage, it witli your usual 
kindness. I do from my own sense of the subject, 
as well as from your representation, consider it of 
real importance : therefore aecomplish something. 
If Philippus has asked you to do anything in his 
affair, 1 should be glad if yon would gratify him. 
I will write mure to you wlien I am settled; I am 
now completely in the middle of tlic sea. 


LETTER XIII. 

I ARRIVED at Ephesus the 22d of July, the five 
hundred and sixtieth day after the battle of Uuvilla'’. 
The voyage was performed without danger, and 
without sickness; but slowly, owing to the weak¬ 
ness of the undecked Rhodian vessels. Of the con¬ 
course of deputations, and individuals, and the 
incredible multitude which came to greet me at 
Samos, and in an astonishing manner at Ephesus, I 
imagioe you have already heard; or may say, 
“ how does it concern me *'? ” However, both tlie 
farmers of the revenue addressed me with as much 
zeal as if I had come with a command ; and the 
Greeks, as if 1 bad been an Ephesian prmtor''. 
From which I know you will understand that my 

r MesHiUa was rclatcsl to llortonslus. Ho had boon 
charged witlvjrihory at his cloctiun to tho consulsliq,. See 
hook Iv. letter Iti. i 

* Probably one of Attious’s freed-men. 

a Thls,iindwbatfollowsabouttlic water, probably refers 
to his house in Romo. 

•> This was the plaeo where (Todiiis was killed in hib 
affray with Milo. Ciooro uses the pliruae jestingly, os if 
its importanoe constituted a now epoeb. 

e It is probable this may liave been an expression fami¬ 
liar to Atticus. 

<• Tho farmers of tlie revenue and tho proprietors of tho 
land were likely to bo often at v.;riuiice, the former sup¬ 
porting themselves by the authority of the Roman governor, 
*the latter by that of tbeir own inugistratos, whom they 
therefore resiicctively courted. 


boasting of so many years is now brought to the 
test*. But as I hope I shall put in practice the 
lessons I have learned from you ; and shall be able 
to satisfy all parties ; and the more easily, because 
in my province the compositions* have already been 
made. But enough of this; especially as Ceestius 
informed me, while I was at dinner, that he should 
set out this very night. I have attended to your 
little concerns^ at Ephesus ; and to Thermus, (who 
previously to my arrival had generously promised 
his assistance to all your friends,) yet 1 have pre¬ 
sented PhilogenesandSeius, and have recommended 
Xeno of Apolloiiidis. He promised to do every¬ 
thing you wished. I have besides explained to 
Philogenes the account of what I borrowed'' from 
you. So much for this also. I return to the affairs 
of the city. I entreat you by your fortunes, since 
you remain in Rome, first of all to support and 
secure this, that my government may be but for the 
year, that there be even no intercalation '. In the 
next place, finish my^iommissicuis; especially if any¬ 
thing can be done in tliat domestiei business, in 
which you know my difficulty : tiien have a regard 
to Cwsark, wliose friendship I have solicited at 
your recommendation ; nor do I regret it. And if 
you know liow much it concerns me to be informed 
and regardful of what is doing in the republic, 
(doiugr nay, ratlierwhat is hereafter to take place,) 
write everything to me, and exactly; particularly 
whctlier the state of the judgnieuts that are either 
made, or to be made, is attended witli difficulty. 
About tlie water', as you think it worth while. If 
Philippus should want anything, I shall be obliged 
to you to attend to if". 


LETTER XIV. 

Tii-i, I am settled in some place, you must not 
expect me to send you either long letters, or always in 
myown hand; but when I have time, I will do both. 
I am now pursuing my journey on a hot and dusty 
road. 1 wrote to you yesterday from Ephesus; this 
1 send from Tralles. I expect to he in my province 
the 1st of August. From that day, if you love me, 
endeavour to secure the termination of my govern¬ 
ment after one year. In the mean time I have 
received intelligeni* such as I could wish; first, 
that the Parthians are quiet; then, that the con¬ 
tracts withthefarmers of the revenueare com{)letcd; 
lastly, that tlie sedition of the soldiers has been 
allayed by Appius, and tlieir pay delivered to them 
up to the middle of July. I am wonderfully well 
received in Asia. My arrival has occasioned not 
the smallest expense to anybody. 1 hope all my 
attendants will have regard to my reputation. I 
have great npprehensidns ; but hope for the best. 

V Jly Ills boasting he probably means his phllosdphical 

prudence. 

t These were the eon tracts entered into annually between 
the farmers of the revenue ami the proprietors. 

K Tliis may have been borrowed from Attious's own 
c.\pression. 

•> Sec letter IS of tills book. 

' See letter 9 of this book. 

J Tills probably alludes to tho marriage of his daughter. 
Sec letter 4 of this Iniok. 

See letter £ of this book. 

1 See above, letter 12 of this book. 

a> Seo letter 12 of this book. 1 conceive this and the 
former clause to make two distinct sentences. 








TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


All my people have now joined me except your 
friend Tullius. I purpose going directly to the 
army, to appropriate the retnatning summer months 
to military business, the winter months to civil 
concerns. I trust that, if you know me to be 
no less anxious than yourself about the republic, 
you will send me word of everything that happens, 
or will happen. You cannot gratify me more; 
unless by the execution of what I begged you to do, 
especially>that inmost concern “, which 1 have so 
much at heart. I write in haste, and in dust. My 
future letters shall be mortt particular. 


LETTER XV. 

I CAME to Laodicca the 31st of July. From 
this day you will begin the reckoning of my year. 
Nothing could be more desired, nothing more 
affectionately entertained, than my arrival. But it 
is not to be belicvedliow sick h am of this business. 
The activity of my mind, with which you are so 
well acquainted, has not a sufficient field to exert 
itself, and the notable effect of my indu.stry is lost. 
Is it for me to administer justice at Laodicea, and 
A. Plotius at Rome:-' And while o\ir friend is 
commanding .so large an army, for me to have the 
name only of two meagre legions? In short, ! 
want not these things ; 1 want the splendour, the 
forum, the city, my own home, and you. But I 
will bi,-ar it as I can, provided it he but for one 
year. If my government is prolonged, it is all over 
with me ; but it may very easily be prevented if 
only you remain at Rome. You ask what I do 
here. I shall continue to live, as 1 do, at a great 
expense. I am wonderfully pleased with the plan 
I have adopted. 1 observe a strict self-denial", 
agreeably to your advice ; so that 1 doubt whether 
it will not be necessary to raise money in order to 
pay off what 1 have borrowed of you. I do not 
exasperate the wounds of Appiusc, hut they appear 
and cannot be concealed. 1 write this on tlie .‘Id 
of August, on my way from Laodicea to the camp 
ill Lycaonia. Thence I moan to jiroceed to Mount 
Tauru.s, that I may contend in arms with Miera- 
genes, and, if I can, may decide the affidr of your 
slave''. The panniers, as they say, have been put 
on the wrong beast'. It is confessedly a burden 
that does not belong to me, but 1 will hear it, only, 
as you love me, let it not "exceed the year. Mind 
to be prei^nt iti time, that you may solicit the 
whole senate. 1 am exceedingly anxious, because 
it is now a long while that I have remained in ig¬ 
norance of all that is doing. Therefore, as 1 have 
before said to you, make me acquainted, besides 
other things, with tue state itself. Should 1 write 
more by a tardy messenger ? but I deliver this to a 
familiar and friendly man, C. Andronicus of 
Puteoli. Vou will have frequent opportunities of 

" i-’robiilily filltiding tii the marriage of his daughter. 

" Uy selMeniul i' t/l ho understood Cicero's abstinence 
from all cxtdrtion, sucli as was made a great sotirco of 
revenue to the provincial governors. 

p Appius had preceded f'icero in the government of 
Cilicia; the wounds he hod inflicted were those of ex¬ 
tortion. 

a Mwragencs was the captain of a lawless band, to whom 
a slave of Attious’s hud run away. 

' A proverbial expression, signifying something imsuit- 
able. 


sending to me by the messengers of tlie public 
renters, through the collectors of the revenue And 
customs within my district. 


LETTER XVI. 

Whims I am on my journey, and actually on 
the road, the- messengers of the public renters are 
setting out; yet I have thought it right to steal a 
little time, that you may not think me regardless of 
your injunction. Accordingly, 1 have stopped in 
the road to send you shortly* this information, 
which should h{ive occupied a larger space. My 
arrival, which was eagerly exjiected in tlfis miserable 
and utterly ruined province, took place the last 
day of July. During three days that I staid at 
Laodicea, three at Apamea, and three at Synnade, 
I lieard of notliing but the inability of the people 
to pay the head money imposed upon them; the 
universal sale of goods ; the groans and iamenta- 
tionSfOf the cities, the fatal traces, not of a man, 
but of some savage beast. In sliort, I am sick of 
everytliing, even of my life. The wretched cities, 
however, find some relief in being free from any 
expense either on my account or tliat of my lieute¬ 
nants, quiEstors, or anybody else. For I decline to 
neeept not only forage, and what is allowed by the 
Julian law, bnt even my fire-wood ; nor does any¬ 
body receive a single tiling besides four beds, and 
a roof to cover them ; in many jilaees, not so much 
as that, for we more commonly remain under a 
tent, lienee we have a sniqn-ising eoiieourse from 
the country, from tlie villages, and from every 
house. Indeed they revive again at my ajiproaeh, 
at the justice, the moderation, the clemency of 
your Cicerf); so that he has exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions of all peojile. Appius”, upon hearing that I 
was coming, went into the remotest part ‘of the 
])roviiiee, as far as Tarsus, where he bolds a session. 
1 hear nothing of the Farthians ; hut some, who 
are lately arrived, relate that our cavalry have been 
defeated by the harharians'. Bibiiius docs nut even 
yet think of going into his i)rovince“; which peo¬ 
ple attribute to this, that he wishes to remain tliere 
as late as he can. I am lia,steniug to join the army, 
which is two days distant. 


LETTER XVII. 

1 HAVE received from. Rome a packet of letters 
without one from yon ; which, if only you were 
tliere, and were well, 1 attribute to the fault of 
Fhilotimus, not to you. I dictate this sitting in 
my carriage, on my way to the camp, from which 
1 am distant two days’ journey. In aslew days I 
shall have sure persoiissto whom I can deliver my 
letters, therefore I reserve myself for that. How¬ 
ever, though I would rather you should hear it from 
others, I conduct myself in the province with such 
litoderation, that not a penny is spent upon any of 
my people. This is accomplished also by the 
attention of the lieutenants, and tribunes, and 
prefects, for they are all xeaions for my honour. . 

■ Appius was Cioei'u'H prcdc*CGssor iii tliG provinco of 
Cilicia. 

^ This Is spoken, in tlie Greek manner, of people iinao> 
quulnteU with the lioman customs aud discipline. 

^ « Syria. 
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Oar friend Lepta is admirable'. But I must be 
quick. 1 will tell you everything fully in a few 
days. The younger Deiotarus, who has received 
from the senate the title of king, has taken our 
Ciceros* with him into his kingdom. While I am 
in my summer quarters, I considered it to be the 
best place for the boys. Sestius has informed me 
of the conversation he had with you on the subject 
of my domestic and greatest concernand what 
was your opinion. I beseech you, pay every atten¬ 
tion to that business : and let me know what cun 
be done, and what you think. Sestius likewise 
said that Horten^ius had mentioned something 
about extending the ternr of my government. He 
had distinctly promised me in'Cumanum that he 
would support my release at the end of twelve 
months. If you have any regard for me, fortify this 
postr. It cannot be told how unwillingly I am kept 
away from you. Besides, 1 expect that this honour, 
» which I derive from my moderation, will be the 
more distinguished, if 1 soon retire, as it happened 
to Sceevola, who presided in Asia only, nine 
months. Appius, when he understood that I was 
approaching, removed from Laodieea as far as 
Tarsus. There he holds a session, while I am in 
the province ; but I shall not quarrel with him for 
this wrong, for I have enough upon my hands in 
healing the wounds which have been inflicted on 
the province, which I endeavour to do with the 
least censure upon him. But 1 wish you would tell 
our friend Brutus that Appius has not behaved 
handsomely in going away us far as he could upon 
my approach. 


LETTER XVIII. , 

How I wish you were in Rome, if it happens 
that you arc not there, for I have no certain infor¬ 
mation, excepting that I have received two letters 
from you dated the lilth of July, in which it was 
mentioned that you were going into Epirus about 
the beginning of August.. But wlietheryoii are in 
Rome or in Epirus, the Parthians liave passed the 
Euphrates under the eoiiduot of Pacorus, son of 
Orodcs, king of the Parthians, with almost all his 
forces. Tliere is yet no news of Bihulus's arrival 
in Syria. Cassius is in the city of Antioch with his 
whole army. 1 am with my army at Cybistra, in 
Cap]iadocia, at the foot of Mount Taurus. Tlie 
enemy is in the Cyrrhesticu, whicli is the part of 
Syria nearest to my province. 1 have written to 
the senate an account of this state of afl^airs^ If 
you are at Rome, you will see if you think my 
letter should be delivered; and many things, nay, 
everything which require your kind attention, the 
sum of wivjch is, that between the slaying and the 
offering", as they say, no additional time or burden 

’ He was wliat may be called the chief engineer, and 
had the dircetiun of the workmen—pra'feclus fabriuu.— 
Kp. Fain. til. 7. 

w The sons of Marcus and of Quintus Ciwro. 

* Itespccting the marriage of Ids daughter. 

y It may he siip|H>st'd Unit Fieero uses this metaphor in 
consideration of his mllihiry chimicter. 

s This letter is pn-scrverl in the beginning of the ISth 
botik <»f the Familiar Kplstles. 

• The moaning seems to be, that nothing may occur, at 
some unseasonablo momen^ to frustrate iny designs, and 
prevent my hopes, of quittmg the province at the expira¬ 
tion of the year. 


may be laid upon me. For in this weak state of 
the army, and deficiency of allies, at least such as 
can be depended upon, my best security is the 
winter. If that season arrives without the enemy’s 
having passed into my province, the only thing I 
fear is that the senate, under the apprehension of 
domestic disturbances, may lie unwilling to let 
Pompeius go away. But if they send somebody 
else in tlie spring, I do not care, provided no addi¬ 
tion be made to my time. So much then, if you 
are in Rome. But if you are gone, or indeed if you 
remain there, this is the state of my affairs : 1 have 
no distrust; and following, as I believe, prudent 
counsels—and possessing, I hope, a good body of 
men, 1 feel to be in a safe position, abounding in 
corn, almost looking down upon Cilicia, and con¬ 
venient for moving. My army is small, but, I 1 
trust, unanimous in affection towards me, and likely ! 
to be doubled by the arrival of Deiotarus with all 
his forces. 1 have much more faithful allies than 
anybody else has had, being struck with my kind¬ 
ness and forbearance. I am making a levy of i 
Roman citizens, and transporting corn from the j 
fields into places of safety. If it is necessary, we i 
shall defend ourselves by arms; if not, by the 
nature of tlic country. Therefctre be of good 
courage ; for I see you, and am as sensible of your | 
friendly sytnpalhy as if you were actually present. 
But 1 he.g of you, should the consideration of my 
ease, he put off till the first of January, that you ; 
would, if possible, be in Rome at that time. I shall 
feel (juite secure if yon are there. The consuls are 
my friends, and the tribune of the peo]>le, Furiiius; ! 
still I have need of your as.siduity, prudence, and ' 
intluenee. It is a most important time; but I am 
ashamed of using many words with you. Our 
young Ciceros are with Deiotarus, but if necessary | 
tliey shall be removed to Rhodes. If you are in j 
Rome, write to me with your usual exactness ; if in 
Kpirus, yet send me one of your messengers, that ' 
both you may know what I am doing, ami I what ' 
you do, and ine-u; to do. I attend to the coneerns i 
of your friend l>rutu.s in a manner that he w'oiild 
not do for liimself. But I now bring forth my 
ward’’, without defending him, for it is a .slow and | 
fruitless business. Vet I will endeavour to give 
satisfaction, even to you, which is hariler than to I 
Brutus himself; but I will assuredly satisfy both. 


LETTER XIX. • I 

I HAD just sealed the letter which I imagine you ! 
have read, written with my own hand, and con- ■_ 
taining an account of everything, when Appins’s | 
messenger hastily delivered to me your letter of the 
‘ilst of September, the forty-seventh day from his 
leaving Rome. Ah, what a distance ! By that I 
make no doubt you waited for Pompeius’s return 
from Ari'miniim, and are now gone to Epirus ; and 
I fear you will be not less, but, as you say, more 
anxious in Epirns than I am h^re. I have written 

1> This ward was Aniibarzanes, a king of Cappadocia, 
whoso person and government tlu! senate had recom¬ 
mended to the care of Cicero. He liad b^n driven out of 
his kingdom by Mitiiridates, aitd bis atfaws were in great 
disorder. Cicero, wliile he olTered to support him in his 
kingdom, did not undertake to defend him against the 
claims of Ws creditors, one of whom appears to have been 
llrutns. 








TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


to Philotimns about the Atellian debt, desiring him 
' not to call upon Messala. I am pleased that the 
I reputation of ray progress should have reached yon, 

I and 1 shall.be still more pleased if yon hear the 
i rest. I am glad you take such delight in the' 
daughter whom you have left in Rome; and though 
1 have never seen her, yet I love her, and am sure 
she must be amiable. Farewell again and again, 

I patron, and your fellow disciples1 am glad you 
I are pleased with what I have effected in the army 
■ respecting theTarentine light cavalry When you 
I say that you arc not sorry he" should have met with 
i a repulse, who contended with your nephew’s uncle 
i it is a murk of great affection ; and by it you have 
' put me in mind that I ought to rejoice also, for it 
had not occurred to me. “ I cannot Imlieve that,” 

! you say. As you please ; but yet I rejoice ; for being 
I indignant, you know, is vei'y different from being 
envious s, 

' « 

LETTER XX. 

[ On the morning of the Suturnalia (December i 
17) the I’indeiiis.sians surrendered themselves to 
me, the forty-seventh day after 1 had begun to 
I besiege tbien. “Who the iilugiie are these Fin- 
denissians 'i who are they ?” you will say ; “ 1 never 
j heard the iiame.” What can I do? Could 1 convert 
I Cilicia into yKlolia or Macedonia ? You must know | 
! this, however, that with such an army ns 1 iiavc 
I here, no very great affairs eoiibl have been achieved. 

I What has been <lone I will shortly explain to you ; 

for so, in your last letter, you give me. leave to do. 

I You know of my arrival at Ephesus, for you eon- 
I gratulated me on that day’s celebrity, than which 
i nothing ever pleased me more. From thence 1 
I was honourably received in all the towns where 1 
! went, and arrived at Laodicea the last day of .luly. 

There I staid two days in great reputation ; and by 
' liberal expressious eradicated all former injuries. 

I I did the same at Apainea, wdiere 1 staid five days ; 

! at Synnade, where 1 was three days; at Fhilo- 
\ melum five days ; and ten days at Iconium. My 
' jurisdiction was exercised with the greatest equity, 
the greatest lenity, and the greatest dignity. 

; Thence I came into the camp the 2(ith of August, 
and on the 30th 1 reviewed the army near Iitouium. 
From this station, having received pressing mes¬ 
sages .about the Farthians.sl proceeded into (biicia 
through a part of Ctipnadoeia whit.di borders on 

I ^ 'J'hat i«, fan'wcU ti» the I’ljiicurcans, if ^'du m> far fargf't 
I tlicirlovuof inUifloronce as to bccurrio fond of your cliil- 
dren. Sec* 1)0014 vii Icttor 2. 

J ThcPf is reason to bcH(‘vo tliat tlio I'ttrrnfines wnro a 
species of lifiht cavalry. 1 have thou^dit It riKht, therefore, 

1 to insert this illustration, without which it must bo unin- 
tclligiblu to an Enj^llsli rcmhT. 

' « This is supposed to relate to Ilirrn*?, wlio had formerly 

I opposed Cicero for the nucrurship, and had lately betui 
' rejected in his canvass for the oflicc of mdilo in opposition 
I tffCtt'lius. Thoobsenrityof thiH,aHof many other pasHiiges, 

I arises entirely from our iguoranco of Atti<;us*8 letter, to 
: which it allude^. 

j f A humorous periphrasis for Tioero himself, jKjrhaps 
i taken from Atticus’s own exprcHsion. It occjurs again, 
i [book vi. letter 0.] in relation to the same event, 
i « Thcexprcssion.whichln thoorIginalisinUrerk.soeniH 
! to be taken from Aristotle. Ills moaning is, that he may 
innocently rejoice through indignation against an utiwor> 

^ thy candhlate, though it would be wrong to rejoico through 
i envy at another's want of success. 
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the province, with the design of making the 
Armenian Artavasdes, and the Parthians them¬ 
selves conceive that they were excluded from 
('appadocia. After being encamped five days at 
Cybistra inaCappadocia, I was informed that the 
Parthians were at a long distance from that pn8.sage 
of (bippadocia, and were rather threatening Cilicia. | 
Therefore 1 immediately made my way into Cilicia I 
through the passes of Mount Taurus. 1 came to : 
Tarsus the .'itli of October ; thence I went to Mount ; 
Auianus, wliicii divides Syria from Cilicia by the j 
op])ositc course of the waters'". These mountains i 
were full of eternal enemies. Hdfe, on the Kith of ] 
October, we killed a greaf number of them ; and 
Foiitinus having advanced by night, amTmyself the 
next morning, we took and burned the forts, which 
were strongly guarded. I was saluted Imporator*. 

I occupied for a few‘days the very same position, 
at Issus, which, in his expedition against Darius, 
had been held by Alexander, not a little better 
general than eitheryou or me. There I remained five 
(lays; and having spoiled and laid waste the Amanus, 

I departed. For you know that as there are certain 
things called panics, so there are also the empty 
rumours of war. The rumour of our approach 
botli euconraged f'.assius, who was shut up in 
Anlim:li, and alarmed the Parlhiaus ; so that Cas¬ 
sius [)ursued them with advanluge as they retreated 
from the city. In this retreat Osaees, one of the 
I Parthian generals of great authority, received a 
wound, of wliich he died a few days after. My j 
name was respected in .Syria. In the mean time i 
IJihulus arrived. I imagine he wanted to be equal 
with mein this empty title. He began to seek for 
laurels in the Amanus, as if they were strewed 
upon a cake'. Hut he lost the whole of his first 
cohort, aiuT the centurion of the first division, a 
man distinguished jn his situation, .\sinius Dciito, 
and tlie other officers of tlie cohort, and Sextus 
Liicilius, a military trihiine, son to T. Gsevius 
Ciepio, a rich and sjdemlid inan. In truth he sus¬ 
tained an ugly blow, both in itself and in the time 
when it happened. 1 inve.sted Pindenissus with a 
ditch and rampart : it was a strong place belong¬ 
ing to the free Ihlicians, and had time out of mind 
been in arms against us. The peojile were a fierce 
and barbarous race, prep.-ired with all the means of 
defence. We accouqilished the business by u large 
mound, fascines, a lofty tower, great quantity off 
miKiliines*", a numerous body of archers, great 
fatigue and equipage, and many wounds received, 
but the army safe. The Saturnalia were truly 
joyous. 1 gave up the spoil, excepting the horses, 
to the soldiers. The slaves were sold on the third | 
day of the .Saturnalia. While 1 write this in the i 
tribunal*, tbe sum ainotuits to 12,000 sestertia | 
(‘.'(1,000?.) I shall leave the command o£ the army ^ 
to my brother Quintusf to be taken from hence 

*" Tliat is, at tho jtio't uf the mountains whence the 
streams descend in opposite directions. 

^ Tliis titie, as is well known, used to bo conferred by 
the aeelaniation of the soldiers ujain any signal success; 
tho fasces were at tho siinio time ei'owned with laurel. 
The general retained the title till he returned to liuiiie. 

J The word in tho original signifies a kind of cake, which 
was covered with laurel leaves, and from which eoiisc- 
quontiy they were easily galliured. 

k Those were various instruments for offfcnco, such its 
continued in nso till the introduction of fire-arms. 

' A raised phttfurm, on which tho persons in authority 
were seated. 
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1 _ 

i • 

11 into winter quarters in a part of the country that 
is ill pacified, and am going myself to Laodicea. 
So much for this. But let me revert to what I 
have omitted. When you particularly advise me; 
and which is more than all, in whate you labour 
with so much earnestness ; that 1 should satisfy 
even this Ligurian scoffer"*; may 1 die, if any¬ 
thing could be said more elegantly. But I do not 
call this forbtiarance, for that seems to imply a 
virtue opposed to pleasure, while in my life 1 never 
felt so great a pleasure as I do from tins integrity 
of conduct. Nor is it the reputation ( which is very 
great), but the thing itself that delights me. In 
short, such has been its value, I did not know 
myself, nor was 1 aware what I could do in this 
kind. 1 am justly proud. Nothing can be more 
honourable. In the mean time, it is something 
splendid that Ariobarzanes should live and reign 
by my assistance. I have preserved the king and 
the kingdom, as it were, in passing, by prudence 
; and authority, and making myself inaccessible to 
! his enemies, not merely shut against their pre.sents. 

I At the same time, not the smallest thing has been 
j received from Cappadocia; and 1 even hope that 
; during the whole year of niy government not a 
; farthing of expense will be incurred in the pro- 
I vince. Brutus, who was desponding", I have 
cheered as much as 1 could. 1 love him no less 
than thou : 1 had almost said, than thcc. This is 
all 1 had to tell you. 1 am now preparing to send 
a public account to Rome, which will be more full 
than if I had sent from the Amanus. But am I 
to understand that you will not be in Rome } 
Everything depends upon the first of March®. For 
I am apprehen.sive that when the business of the 
province is taken into consideration, if any resist- 
' ance is made on the part of Ctesar^, I may be 
I continued. If you were there to attend to this, I 
! should have no fears. I come now to the affairs 
I of the city, with which, after a long ignoraniu;, I 
! have at length been made ac<juainted by your most 
acceptable letter of the UOth of Jlecember. Your 
freed-man Philogenes took great care to stmd it by 
I a circuitous and not very safe route. For that, 
which you say was delivered to Lenius’s servant, I 
had not received**. I was pleased with what you 
say of Cmsar resj)ecting both the decree of the 
senate' and your own hopes. If he submits to this, 
I am safe. That Leius should have scorched him- 
! Bglf in this Pleetorian conflagration, 1 am not so 
I much concerned". 1 want to know why Lucceius 
should have been so vehement about Q. Cassius, 


j "* This expression is probably borrowed from a letter of 
Attfciis. It is supposed to mean Cato; but tbe reason of 
I the appellation is not known. 

" About Iho recovery of his money. 

® Wlien tile new consuls wye to bring before the senate 
; the consideration of tlie provinces. 

P If Cirsnr's friends resist tlie appointment of anybody 
i to succeed him in Oaid; in tluit t^ase tlio senate may deem 
! It necessary to keep I’oinpcins at luiiiie, and to renew .my 
' government of Cilicia. For it was expected that Fonipeius 
, might 1 h> sent to put an end tu tlie l"arthian war. See let- 
: ter ill of this book. 

I a It must bo supposed that Philogenes Imd previously 
I pointed out the same route to this slave of Lenina 
I r The senate had decreed to entertain the questiun of 
! sending a suceeasor to Ca-sar. 

j « This is supposed to mean pot a real fire, but a sontonoe 
1 of condemnation against Pln'turius, in which Leius was 


and what has been done. As soon as 1 get to ] 
Laodicea, I am desired to present your nephew 
Quintus with his robe* of manhood. I shall endea¬ 
vour carefully to regulate his conduct.. He, from 
whom I have derived such great assistance", was to 
come to me at Laodicea, as be said, with the young 
Ciceros. 1 am expecting a letter from Epirus, to 
bring me an account, not only of your occupations, 
but also of your retirement. Nicanor is in oflice, 
and liberally treated by me. I think of sending 
him to Rome with the public despatches, both for | 
their more careful conveyance, and at the same | 
time that he may bring me back certain intelli- : 
gence of you, and from you. I am obliged to | 
Alexis" for his repeated salutations : but why does j 
he not by his own letters follow the example of my ! 
Alexis*’ to you? 1 am looking out for a horn* 
for Phemius. But it is time to stop. Take care of 
yourself, and let me know when you think of re¬ 
turning to Rome. Again and again, farewell. 
'When I was at Ephesus, I c&'rcfully recommended i 
your affairs and your friends to Thcrnius; and I now j 
do the same by letter ; and I have understood that ' 
he is of himself very desirous of serving you. 1 j 
should be glad if you would use your influence about 
Pammenus’s house, as 1 before mentioned to you, \ 
that what the boy has, through your and mynssist- I 
ance, may not by any means be disturbed. 1 con¬ 
sider this as a point of honour to both of us, and it | 
will, besides, be particularly acceiitable to me. j 


LETTER XXI. ! 

I WAS very glad to bear that you bad arrived i 
safe in Epirn.s, and had, as yon say, an agreeable j 
passage. I am rather concerned that you will not 1 
be in Komc at a period .so important to me ; but 1 j 
comfort my.self with thinking that yon will not like I 
to W'inter tliere, and unnecessarily lo he out of thi; 
way.*’. Cassin.s, the brother of your friend Q. Cas¬ 
sius, had sent tin, letter, of which yon ask me the 
meaning, in a more modest style than that which 
he sent afterwards, where he pretends to have put 
an end to tlie Parthian war. They had indeed 
retreated from Antioeb before the arrival of Bibu- i 
lus ; but not in consequence of any success on our | 
part. They are now in winter quarters in the | 
Cyrrhestica, and threaten ns with a great war. For j 
the son of Orodes, the- Parthian king, is in our | 
province * ; and Deiotariis, wliose son is engaged | 
to the daughter of Artavasdea ", from wliom it might j 

• Young men at tlie ago of suventecii used to cliange tlie 
bordered robe of yoiitli for the plain one of manhood. | 

" Ikdotarns. This periiihrasis is pnihably taken from 
Attlens's letter. 

’ The frccd-mnn and amaimensis of Atticiis.. 

* Tiro, who held the same situation with Ciceni. I 

" This liorn was for a mnsieal instrument; and it lias | 

been with good reason conjectured, that tlie person for 
whom it was deslgnnl might have been a froeil-inan of 
Attiens, who had cultivated a t,'>Bto for music, and had ; 
received the name of l*liemius,fnmi ii musician mentioned ' 
in the Odyssey, i. i.'it. That Attious was himself fond of I 
music may be conjectured from hook iv. letter Ifi: “ Kx 1 
quibua (llritannicis inancipiis) iiulloa {lutu to literis aut 
inusicis erudites cxinictarc.” ! 

y Kxpecting that for these reasons Attiens might proha- I 
hly change ids intentions. 

" Not Cioero's province of Cilicia, hut the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Syria. Iksik vi. letter 1. 

» Artavasdes was king of Armenia. 
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be known, has no doubt but the king himself will 
pass the Euphrates with all his forces in the begin¬ 
ning of summer. And the very day that Cassius’s 
victorious letter was read in the senate, which was 
the 7th of October, mine brought an account of 
some disturbance. Our friend Axius says that 
mine carried with it great authority, while no credit 
was given to the other. Jiibulns’s had not tlien 
been received. 1 am confident it must have been 
d^ull of alarm. I am afraid of this consequence 
from it; that whilst Pompeius is kept at home 
under the apprehension *of seditious commotions, 
and Ctesar is denied any honour from the senate; 
while this knot is disentangling, the senate may 
think I ought not to leave my government before 
a successor arrives ; and that in such a disturbed 
state of affairs, it is not enough to have ^single 
lieutenants preside over such large provinces. 
Hence . I dread some prolongation of my time, 
which not even the intercession of a tribune can 
stop ; and the more ,so, because of your absence, 
who by your opinion, influendb, and zeal, might 
obviate many difliculties. But you will say that 1 
am raising troubles out of my own brain. I can¬ 
not help it : and wish it were so. But I am full 
of fears ; though 1 admired the conclusion of the 
letter you sent fi-oin Biithrotum before you had 
recovered from your sea-sickness, in which you say 
-—“ As far as I see, and hope, you will meet with 
no imjiediment to your de|mrtuie.” 1 should have 
liked it better, “ as 1 see,” without that “hope.” 

I recteived another, by a very <|uick ]iassage, at 
Iconium, through the messengers of the jmhlic 
renhu'S, dated the day of Lentulus’s triumph. In 
this you rejieat the same mLvture of bitter and 
sweet, telling me first that 1 shall have no hin¬ 
drance ; then adding, if it should be otherwise, that 
you will come to me. Your hesitations sting me. 
Youseeby this what letters I have received. P'orthat 
which you .say you gave to Camula, the slave of the 
centurion llermon, has never reached me. You 
repeatedly told me that you had sent one by 
Lenius’s servant. This, which was dated the 22d 
of September, Lenius at length delivered to me at 
Laodieea, upon my arrival there the 11th of Febru¬ 
ary. Yfinr reeonimeiidutiuns I acknowledged to 
Lenius immediately in words, and shall do so in 
deed as long as I stay. The only new subject in 
tliis letter related to the Cyhiratiun jianthers'’. 1 
am much obliged to you for^iswering M. Octavius, 
that you did not believe I meant to send any. In 
future, what you do not know to be certain, you 
may certainly deny. For, ray own resolution being 
inflamed by your ojunion, 1 have exceeded every¬ 
body, as you will find, in forbearance, and also in 
justice, easiness of access, and clemehey. There 
is not anything excites so much surprise, as that 
no farthing of expense should have been incurred 
since 1 obtained the province, either for the state, 
or for any of my people, excepting L. Tullius the 
lieutenant. lie, who is otherwise abstemious, yet 
o.j Ills journey avaik«d himself of the Julian law. 
It was only once in the day; not ns others had 
done, in all the villages he passed through; 
besides him nobody received anything even once ; 
this obliges me to except him, when 1 assert that 
no farthing of expense was incurred. Besides him 

b It hod been usual for tho governors of provinces to 
demand wild boasts to be sent up for the shows of their 
friends in Rome. 


nobody received anything. For this pollution' 1 
am indebted to Q. Titinius. The campaign being 
ended, 1 gave the command of the winter quarters 
and of Cilicia to my brother Quintus. 1 sent into 
Cyprus, Q. Volusius, the son-in-law of your friend 
Tiberius, a*8teady man, and besides wonderfully 
abstemious, to remain there a few days, lest the 
few Roman citizens, who carry on business in those 
parts, should think that justice was denied them ; 
for it is illegal to summon the Cypriots out of the 
island. 1 went myself on the .5th of January from 
Tarsus into Asia''; I cannot tell you with what 
admiration of the cities of Ciliciarand above all of 
the Tarsians. And wheni I had passed the range 
of the Taurus, a prodigious expectatioif was raised 
in the districts of Asia under my jurisdiction, which 
in six months of my government had received no 
letter' from me, and had seen no guests For, 
before me, that time had always been employed in 
n species of truffle, by which the opulent cities gave 
great sums of money to be excused having soldiers 
quartered upon them in the winter. The Cypriots 
gave as much as two hundred Attic talents (nearly 
10,(1(10/.); from which island (I speak not hyper- 
bolic;ully, but truly) no money whatever will be 
exacted under my government. In return for 
these benefits, at wbieli they express their astonish¬ 
ment, 1 do not permit them to decree any honours 
to me, exeejit in words ; 1 forbid all statues, tem¬ 
ples, chariots; nor am I burdensome to the cities 
in any other way—but perhaps I am to you, while 
I proclaim all this about myself. Bear with me, 
however, if you love me ; for it is you who desired 
me to do it. In short, I have made my progress 
tlirough Asia in such a manner, that even famine, 
than which nothing is more wretched, and which 
was felt at this time in iny part of Asia, owing to 
the entire failure of the <!rops, might seem a thing 
to be wished for by me". Wherever I have been, 

I have emj)loyed no force, no legal process, no 
insult; but have by authority and exhortation, 
prevailed uj)on those Greeks'" and Roman citizens, 
who hud corn in store, to promise a large supply 
to the people. February the 13th, on which day 
1 am writing, I have appointed to hold a session 
at Laodieea for tlie affairs of Cybira ; the 16th of 
March for those of Apamea ; and at the same time 
I mean to hold one f<»r Synnade, Pamjihylia, (when 
1 shall look out for a horn forPhemius') Lycaonia', 
and Isauria. The middle of May I shall return into 
Cilicia, to spend there the month of June, I hope 
urimolesteil by the Parthians. If things go as I 

' In ttic original it is tiirdet, “ fllth,” which gives a 
proi>rivty to SL Paul’s cxjirossions, 1 Cor. iv. I.'i. where ho 
apviies to tile apostles t1)e terms “filth”and “offscouring;** 
for they must be sii)>pos(sl to have been familiar to the lan¬ 
guage of tho Itoniaiis, at least at tliat time, howiVer strange 
to onr own. It is evident tWlt Cicero hero means Tullius, 
and that liesudesignateKhimon account of hismisconduct. 

<* Certain districts of tho country, which lay iti the 
province of Asia, but ware attached to Cicero’a government. 

<a I.ctters demimdlng supplies. , 

f No person who was to live upon them. 

g As it proved an additional subject of glory. 

h Hy Creeks he means tho natives; so afterwards in 
speaking of tho Cypriots. 

1 This is mentioned likewise in the preceding letter. 

J I adopt M. Mongault’s conjecture, that Aonium, as it 
stands in our oopies, ought to bo i.ycaoniuiii, that being 
tho only ono not otherwise mentioned of the six Asiatic 
' distriots attached to Cicero's government. 
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wish, I shall employ July in passing again 
through the province on my return ; for 1 arrived 
within the province at Laodicea, in the consul¬ 
ship of Sulpinius and Marcellus, the :ilst of 
July. I must set out on my departure the 2.1th of 
July, having lir.st obtained my brother Quintus’s 
consent to his being left in command; which will be 
very much against both his inclination and mine; but 
it cannot with propriety be avoided; especially as 
I cannot even now detain that excellent man Pou- 
tinius ; for Posthumius, perhaps also Posthumia, 
snatches him away to Rome. You have here my 
plans. Now heer. what relates to Brutus. Brutus 
is well acquainted with certain creditors of the .Sala- 
minians of Cyprus, M. Scaptius, and P. Matinius, 
whom he has particularly recommended to me. 
Matinius I do not know. Scaptius came to me in 
the camp. 1 promised that I would take care, for 
Bratus' sake, that the Salaminians should pay him 
the money that was owing to him. He thanked 
me ; and at the same time asked to be ina<le a 
prefect. 1 said 1 made it a rule never to a])point 
anybody engaged in traffic, as 1 had before told 
you. When Cn. Poiiijieius asked me, I gave to 
him the same answer; likewise to Torquatos, on 
his application for M. Lenius, your friend ; and to 
several others. If he wished to be made a prefect 
for the sake of his bond, 1 would take care he 
should recover it. He tlmiiked me, and took his 
leave. Appius had formerly given a few troops of 
horse to tliis Scaptius, for the sake of repressing 
the Salaminians ; and had made him a prefect. But 
he harassed the people of Salamis ; and 1 ordered 
the horse to remove from Cyjirus, which Senjitius 
took very ill. However, that J might keep my 
promise to him, when the Salaminians came to me 
at Tarsus, and Scaptius with them, 1 ordered tliem 
to pay the money. They said a great deal about 
the bond, and about the ill-usage they had received 
from Seaptiu.s. 1 said 1 could not listen to it. I 
exhorted ; I begged, in return for the kindness 1 
had shown towards their city, that they would con¬ 
clude the business; at last 1 said [ should compel 
tliem. Upon this tliey not only did not refuse, 
but they added, that they would pay then out of 
me. For as I had not,acce))ted what they had been 
used to give to their governors, they in some mea¬ 
sure gave it from my reveuue ; indeed the amount 
of Scaptius’s debt was less than the prnitorian tri¬ 
bute. I commended them. Right, says Scaptius, 
but let U8 reckon up the amount. In the mean 
time, while I had declared in my opening proclama¬ 
tion, composed from diflerent models'*, that 1 
should maintain the interest of one per cent, per 
month, together with what accrued at the end of 
the year, he by the terms of ins bond demanded 
four per epnt. “ What do you mean,” said I; ‘‘ can 
I act contrary to my proclamatiou ” He then 
produced a decree of the senate in the consulship 
of Leutulua and Philippus, that whoever obtained 
the province of Cilicia, should pronounce judgment 
according to that bond. 1 was at first struck with 
horror ; for it would have been the ruin of the city. 
But I find two decrees of the senate in the same 
year respecting this bond. The Salaminians, when 
they were desirous of raising money at Rome, were 
prevented by the Gabinian law. Upon which these 
friends of Brutus, relying upon his influence, 

t See letter 4 of this book. 


offered to advance the money at four )ierceut. per 
month, if it could be authorised by a decree of the 
senate. Tiirough the favour of Brutus, a decree 
was passed, ” that no detriment should arise to 
the Salaminians, nor to those who furnished the 
money.” They accordingly paid the money. 
But it afterwards occurred to them, that the de¬ 
cree would be of no use to them, since the Gabi¬ 
nian law prohibited the establishing a riglit upon 
the terras of a bond. Thereupon another decreet 
of the senate was passed, ‘‘ that this bond should 
have the same validity ns others.” But to return : 
while I was explaining this, Scaptius drew me aside, 
saying that he d>d not mean to oppose niy judg¬ 
ment ; l)ut that tliey believed they owed him two 
hundred talents (about ]0,000f.), and this sum he 
was willing to accept: that they really owed him 
something less ; but he wished me to bring them 
to this agreement. Very well, said I. So I called 
them to me, after Scaptius had retired, and asked 
them what they offered, andyvhat was the amount 
of their debt. Tlu-j' rejdied, one hundrcil and six 
talents, (about .'’ilOfif.). 1 rciiorted this to Scap- 
titts. The mail began to clamour. ‘‘ What is the 
use of this ? ” said I. ** Compare your accounts.” 
Tlicy sat down, aud made their compulation, which 
agreed to a sixjicnce. They said tliey were ready 
to pay it, and pressed him to take it. Here Seap- 
tius again called me aside, and begged that 1 would 
leave the matter as it stood. ] gave way to his 
shameless reijuest; and when the Greeks com- 
]ilaiiied, and tlesired leave to deposit the money in 
some temple', 1 did not grant it. Everybody pre¬ 
sent exclaimed that nothing could he more shame¬ 
less than Scaptius, who was not satisfied witli one 
))er cent, per month, with the annual compound 
interest ; some said nothing could he more foolish. 
But to me he appeared more impudent than foolish. 
For thus he either satisfied himself with good secu¬ 
rity at one per cent., or took his chance for four 
per cent, on security which was not good. This is 
the statement of n.y case ; which must be approved 
liy Brutus, or he will no longer deserve our regard. 

It will assuredly be approved by his uncle”; es)>e- 
ciully as a decree of the senate was lately passed, I 
believe after your departure, on the subject of 
creditors, that one jier cent, should constantly be 
taken without compound interest. What differ¬ 
ence this makes, if 1 rightly know your fingers", 
you have certainly comj-uted. On this subject, by- 
the-bye, Lueceiiis complains to me by letter that 
there is great danger lest these decrees should lead, 
by the fault of the senate, to euiicelling the old 
accounts. He refers to the mischief, which C. ' 
Julius formerly occasioned by the procrastination 
of a single day" ; the state never was iu greater 
jeopardy. But to return to the busiifess: consider 
my case against Brutus; if this may be called a ' 
case, where nothing can with honour be said in 
opposition ; especially as I have left the whole affair 
open. 'What 1 have to say besides, relates to my ‘ 
private concerns. On that", secret business r I i 

“ j 

I Wlion thomoncywasdcpnsltcdinatcmplc, thointercst i 
uimn it ceased to accumulate. 

“• Cato. " On which you may reckon ft. 

o To what particular transaction tliis alludes is not 
known; but tho state hod repeatedly been convulsed by 
tile conduct of usurers. 

p That this relates to his daughter’s marriage may be | 
inferred from letter 4 of this book. i 
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quite agree with you. We should think of Posthu- 
uiia’g sou, since Potitidia’s seems to be trifling with 
us. But 1 wish you were there. You must not 
expect to hear anything from my brother Quintus 
at this time of the year; for the Taurus, on account 
of the snow, is impassable before the mouth of 
June. 1 continue to refresh ^ Thermus by frequent 

q To remind him of your friends. Letter 13 of tliis 
hook. 


letters, as you desire. King Deioturus protests j 
that P. Valerius has nothing, and that he supports i' 
him. As soon as you know whether there is any j 
intercalation at Rome, I should be glad if you ' 
would inform me on what day the mysteries ■■ will 
take place.* I am in less expectation of hearing 
from you, than if you were in Rome ; but yet I 
expect it. 

Bee note at tlio conclusion of letter I of book vl. 


ROOK VI. 


LETTER 1. 


I UECKtvr.n your letter at Laodicea on the fifth 
day before the fe.stival of the Termin.alia', and 
read it with the greatest pleasure : for it was full 
of affection, of kiudiscss, of attsntion, and diligence. 
To this therefore i will reply, ns you desire ; and 
shall not follow my own arrangement, but the order 
which you have adopted. You say that you have 
very recently got my letter from Cyhistra, dated 
the ‘22nd of Sejitember; and you wish to know 
what letters of yours 1 have received. Almost all 
that you iiiention, e.xcept those which yon say you 
sent by Lentiilus’ servant from Kqiiotuticum and 
llrundikiuni. So that your ])ains liave not been 
thrown away, as you apprehend ; but have been 
admirably laid out; ))rovidcd it was your purpose 
to gratify me : for nothing giv<!s me greater plea¬ 
sure. 1 am parti(!ularly glad that you approve of 
my resttrve towards Appius, and my freedom 
towards Brutus. 1 hiid thought it might have 
been otherwi.se. For Appius had written to me 
two or three letters on his journey, eumplaining 
that 1 had rescinded some of his regul.ations. As 
if, when a patient cltanges his physician, lie that 
was first in attendance should (piarrol with liis 
successor for deviating from the treatment which 
he liad adojiteil. Just so Appius ; having treated 
his province by depletion, haviiig let it blood, and 
u.scd every sort of evacuation, and delivered it up 
to me ((uite e.vhausted, now does not like to see it 
recruited under my care ; but sometimes finds 
fault, while at other times he returns thanks ; for 
I have avoided any personal reflection upon him. 
The dissimilarity alone of tny conduct offends him. 
What indeed can be so dissimilar, as that the pro¬ 
vince, under his goveniment, should have been 
drained with expenses and losses ; and that from 
the time 1 have held it, there should have been no 
charge of a single penny, either privately or pub¬ 
licly? to say|jpothing of his prefects, his attendants, 
and lieutenants; h<s plunderings also, his licen¬ 
tiousness, and insults : whereas now there is no 
private house managed with such prudence, such 
regularity, such moderation, as the whole of my 
province. This some friends of Appius absurdly 
misrepresent, as if ^ was studious of applause at 
bis expense; and did my duty not for the sake of 
my own reputation, but of his discredit. But if 
Appius, agreeably to Bratus's letter which I have 

• The Roman custom of dating by the number of days 
previous to any festival is well known. In this instance 
the fifth day before the 'Cermlnalia must be about the 
middle of February. 


sent you, expresses his thanks to me, I do not 
trouble myself ahoift it: nevertheless, on the very 
day tliat 1 am writing before it is light, I think of 
abolishing many of liis unjust acts and regulations. 

I come now to Brutus, whose interests I have 
embraced with the greatest warmth, at your 
desire ; and for whom I had begun to entertain 
allVetion ; but—shall 1 speak it.* ] check myself 
from fear of offending you. Do not, however, 
imagine that 1 have anything more at heart than 
to do as he directs ; or that there is anything about 
which T liave taken more pains. He gave me a 
list of instructions ; and you liud already conferred 
with me upon the same subjects ; all of which 1 
have prosecuted with tile greatest diligence. In 
the first place, 1 have laboured to make Ariobar- 
zaiies pay him the talents he promised to give me. 
As long as the king remained with me, the trails-, 
action went on very well : afterwards he began to 
be jiressed hard by a multitude of Pompeiiis’s 
agents : anil I'ompeius has alone more authority 
tlian all other people; heeause, in addition to other 
reasons, it is thought he will come to the Parthian 
war. lie is now paid by instalments of thirty-three 
Attic talents ((iODlff.) every moiitli; and that is 
scarcely sufiicieiit for the monthly interest. But 
our friend Ciiieus* bears this patiently. He is 
without his principal; and is satisfied with the 
iiitere.st, tliough it is incomplete. Ariobarzanes 
pays nobody else, nor can he pay ; for his treasury 
is exhausted, and he has no revenue. By Ajipius’s 
ordinance, lie demaiid.s tributes ; but these hardly 
furnish the interest due to Pompeius. The king' 
has two or three very rich friends ; but they keep 
what belongs to them with as miieh care as 1 or • 
you. On my part, however, I do not cease by 
letter, to entreat, to persuade, to upbraid the king. 
Deiotarus has, likewise, told me that he has sent 
messengers to him about Brutus’s business; who 
hrouglit him back word that the king has nothing. 
In truth, 1 believe nothing can be more,plundered 
than that kingdom, nothing more indigent than the 
king: so that I think either of renouncing my 
wardship ; or, like SceevoU in the case of Glabrio, 
of refusing to pay the interest and charges upon 
his debts. However, to M. Scaptius" and L. 
Gavins, who managed Bratus’s business in the 
kingdom, I have given the prefectures which 1 
promised Brutus through you, as they did not 
trade within my province : for you remember my 

* Pompoiua 

v This M. Bcaptius must be a diffcrezit person from him 
who is afterwards joined with 1‘. Matinius. Bee letter la 
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conditions, that he should take what prefectures 
he pleased, provided it was not for one engaged in 
traffic. I liad, therefore, given him two besides. 
But the persons for whom he had asked had left 
the province. Now let me explain to you the 
affair of the Salaminiaus'^, which I peiceive is as 
new to you as it was to me : for 1 never under¬ 
stood from Brutus that the money belonged to 
him. Indeed I have his own memorandum, in 
which it is said, “ The Salaminians owe money to 
M. Scaptius and P. Matinius, my intimate friends.” 
These he recommends to me; and adds, as a sort 
of spur, tliat heii:'' 9 s himself surety for them to a 
large amount. 1 had arranged that the Salami¬ 
nians shouH repay it at twelve per cent, for six 
years, with an accruing interest at the end of each 
year. But Scaptius demanded forty-eight per 
cent. I was afraid, if he had obtained this, that 
you would yourself cease to love me. For I should 
have receded from my own proclamation ; and 
should have utterly ruined a city placed under the 
protection of Cato, and of Brutus himself, and 
distinguished by my benefits*. At this very time 
Scaptius suddenly produces a letter of Brutus, 
saying that tlic affair was at his own risk ; which 
he hud never mentioned either to me or you ; and, 
at the same time, requesting that I would make 
Scaptius a prefect. But I had, through you, made 
this exception, tliat it must not be a person engaged 
in traffic. Or if I did ajipoint anyl)ndy, least <if 
all could 1 appoint hiip^ heauise he had been a 
prefect under Appius, and having some troops of 
horse, had actually besieged the senate in their 
bouse of assembly at Salamis, in consequence of 
which five senators had been starved to death. 
As soon as 1 received information of this from 
certain Cypriots, who were sent to meet me at 
Ephesus, I wrote the very day I reached the pro¬ 
vince, to remove the troops out of the island. On 
this account I imagine Scaptius must have written 
unfavourably of me to BrutiiS. This, however, is 
my feeling upon the subject; if Brutus should 
think that 1 ought to have awarded the forty-eight 
per cent., after having maintained the interest of 
twelve per cent, through the whole province, and 
declared it in my proclamation, and even bad the 
concurrence of the severest usurers; or if he 
should complain of my refusing a prefecture to 
one engaged in trade, which 1 have refused to 
Torquatus, in the case of your friend Lenius, and 
to Pompeius himself, in the case of Sex. Statius, 
and have received their approbation of my conduct; 
or if he should be offended at my withdrawing the 
troops; 1 shall be sorry indeed to have incurred 
his displeasure, but much more so to find him a 
different man from what I had supposed. This, 
however, §captius must acknowledge, that he was 
enabled to receive all the,pioney according to the 
terms of my decree. I may add, too, what 1 doubt 
if you will yourself approve: for the interest ought 
to have stood as it was in the decree; and the 
Salaminians wished accordingly to dejmsit ifr": 
but I prevailed upon them to ^irrbear. They gave 
way to roe indeed ; but what is to become of them 
if Paullus should succeed to the province All 

V The same tliat Is detaiUul bmik v. letter 21. 

w The island of Cyprus had been taken from the king of 
Egypt, and reduced to the form of a Itoman province under 
the direction of Cato and BrufUs. 

X See book v. letter 21, note >. 


this I did for Brutus’ sake, who has written to 
you very kindly about me: but to me, even when 
he is asking a favour, he writes in a dogmatical, 
haughty, uncivil manner. I wish you would write 
to him upon these matters, that 1 may know how 
he takes it: for you will inform me. ] had indeed 
particularly mentioned this subject to you in a 
former letter^ ; but I would have you distinctly 
understand that I had not forgot what you said in 
some of your letters, that if 1 brought back from 
this province nothing else besides his favour, it 
was sufficient. Be it so, since you desire it: but 
with this condition I presume that 1 incur no 
guilt. Accordingly 1 decreed the payment of 
Scaptius’s debt without delay. How properly the 
decree was formed I leave you to judge. I shall 
not appeal even to Cato. But do not suppose I 
have thrown aside your exhortations, which are 
imprinted in my bosom. With tears in your eyes 
you commended to me my reputation. What 
letter of yours i.s tliere in which you do not advert 
to it ? Let then Who will be angry; I shall be 
content with having right on my side; especially 
ns I have bound mi^elf by six booksas it were 
so many pledges, with which 1 am rejoiced to find 
you so well pleased. In these you doubt about 
one historical fact, relating to Cnseus the son of 
M. Flavins. But he did not live before the time 
of the decemviri: for be was curnic-iedile ; which 
was an office instituted many years after the 
decemviri. W^hat tlien w.as the use of his pub¬ 
lishing the table of the festivals ? It is supposed 
to have been at some time concealed, with the view 
of makiitg it necessary to consult the few ujion the 
proper days for transacting business. And many 
authors assert, that Cn. Flavius the scribe pub¬ 
lished the list of festivals, and eom]ioscd the for¬ 
mularies of legal procjess; that you may not 
suppose it to be my invention, or, rather that of 
Africanus, for it is he that si)eak8. What is said 
about the gesture of a player has not escaped you. 
You entertain a wicked suspicion"; J wrote it in 
perfect simplicity. You say that you heard of riiy 
being saluted imperator through I’hilotimus. But 
I take for granted, since you have been in Epirus, 
you have received from me two letters, with a full 
account of everything ; one from Pindenissus pre¬ 
sently after its capture, the other from Laodicea, 
both delivered to your servants. Upon the same 
subject 1 sent jmblic dqppatches to Rome by two 
different messengers, for fear of the accidents of a 
sea voyage. About my daughter Tullia I agree 
with you ; and have written to her, and to Teren- 
tia, to express my concurrence. For you had 
before said—“ and I could wish you had gone 
back to your own flock*’.”' The correction of the 
letter brought by Memmius was a Ihatler of no 
difficulty : for I greatly prefer him from Pontidia' 
to the other from Servilia : therefore you may get 
the assistance of Aufius, who has always been very 
friendly to me ; and now may be expected to be 
still more so, as he ought to succeed to his brother 
Appius’s'* affection towards roe, along with the 

y Book v. letter 21. • De Bepubliea. 

* By supposing it glanced at the action of Hortensius, 
which was thought to he ton artificial. 

b By his own flisjk, Atticus meant his own equestrian 
rank, from whence to take a husband for his daughter. 

v Mentioned before, book v.'letter 21. 

<■ This Appius was not the same Appius Claudius, of 
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rest of his inheritance. He often declared how 
much he esteemed me; and showed it in the affair 
of Bursa*. You will relieve me from a great source 
of anxiety'. I am not pleased with Fumius’s 
exceptions ; for the only time that I dread is the 
one which he excepts. I should write more to 
you upon this subject if you were at Rome. I am 
not surprised that you place all hope of peace in 
Pompeius. So it is: end I think that the charge of 
dissimulation ** most be removed. If the arrange¬ 
ment of my letter is confused, you must attribute 
it to yourself j for I follow you in your sudden 
transitions. The young Ciceros are attached to 
each other, and pursue their studies and exercises 
together; but, as Isocrates said' of Ephorus and 
Tbeopompus', one wants a bridle, the other a spur. 
I mean to present Quintus with hisgowni of man¬ 
hood on the festival of Bacchus (March 18), as 
his father desired. I shall observe the day, on 
the presumption of there being no intercalation. 
1 am very much pleased with Dionysius. The 
boys say that he is very passidliate ; but there can 
be nobody of more learning, or better morals, or 
more attached to you and me. It is with justice 
that you hear the commendations of Theruius and 
Silius : they conduct themselves most honourably. 
Add also M. Nonius, Bibulus, me, if you will. 1 
wish Scrofa had an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself; for it is a situation of splendour^. The 
others discredit the administration of Cato, 1 
am much obliged to you for having recommended 
my cause' to Hortensius. Dionysius thinks there 
is no hope about Amianus. 1 have been able to 
obtain no trace of Terentius. Ma;ragcnes"“ must 
certainly be dead. I have passed through his pro- 
jierty, on which there was not a living creature 
remaining. 1 did not know this at tlie time 1 
s^ioke to your freed-man Democritus. I have 
ordered the Rhosiac" vases. But, pray what are 
you thinking of.’ Inwrought dishes and splendid 
covers you use to entertain me with a dinner of 
herbs: what then can I suppose you will serve <ip 
in earthenware.’ Directions have been given to 
search out a horn for Phemius" : it will no doubt 


whom C'icoro elsewhere si>caks as liis predecessor in the 
governinent of Oilielo. 

‘ (^icoiro hud formerly amiigiiod T. IVIunatius Planeiis 
Bursa, on which occasinn it is prebablo this Appitis might 
have shown some (dvllity to him. 

f thi the siihjcct of Tullia’s marriage. 

g furniiis apjiears to have proposed a decree to permit 
the governors of Syria and Cilicia to resign tlicir previnees 
at the expiration of their year, except the I'arthlans should 
advun<!e before the month of J uly. 

•> See book Iv. letter 10. 

' Two writers of history, brought up under Isocrates. 

i See book v^otier 20 , note 

^ This is snppfusjd ti> allude to somn government of 
which Scrofa was desirous, and for which tlie other candi¬ 
dates were unlit. The subsetjuent mention of f'ato’s ad¬ 
ministration probably relates to some expression used by 
Attious on this occasion. 

I The cause here iqpntioned must mean his leave to 
return home. 

n> This is the person to whom Atticus' slave had fled. 
[See book v. letter IS.j Those mentioned before wore pro¬ 
bably debtors of Atticus. 

a Hhosus was the name of a town on the conflnes of 
Syria and Cllieia, and might perhaps have bn^n distin¬ 
guished for its pottery; but 1 And no mention of it in 
Plinius or elsewhere. 

o This is boforo mentioned, book v. letter 20. 


be found. I trust he will perform something 
worthy of it. We are threatened with a Parthian 
war. Cassius has sent a foolish letterv." Bibnius’s 
has not yet been received ; when it is read, 1 ima¬ 
gine the senate will at length be roused. For my 
own part, f am in great perplexity. If, as I hope, 
the term of my service is not extended, 1 have still 
fears about June and July. Yet, suppose any 
irruption to be made, Bibulus will surely be able 
to hold out for two months. But what will be the 
situation of him whom I leave there ; especially if 
it be my brother.’ or what will be my own, if I 
do not take my departure so soqf^ This is a great 
difficulty. I have, howgver, agreed with Deio- 
tarus, that he is to join my camp witli all his 
forces. He has thirty cohorts of 400 men each, 
armed in our manner; and 2000 horse. He will 
support us till Poispeius arrives ; who, by the 
letters I have received from him, gives me to under¬ 
stand that the business will be left to him. The 
Parthians have taken up their winter quarters in 
the Roman province^. Orodes' himself is ex¬ 
pected. In short, there is some stir. I have 
made no deviation from Bibulns’s proclamation, 
besides that excejition about whicli you wrote to 
me, us containing a reflection upon our order". I 
have adopted what is equivalent, but more guarded, 
from the Asiatic proclamation of Q. Mucius, son 
to Publius, “ that covenants should be performed 
with good faith, excepting when the transaction 
was of such a nature that it could not properly be 
observed.” I have also followed many parts of 
Seievola’s; among the rest, that which the Greeks 
consider as the restoration of their freedom ; that, 
in settling tlieir disputes with each other, they 
sliould use their own laws. Tlie proclamation is a 
short one, because of ray having divided it under 
two distinct heads : one of them jirovincial; in 
which is contained what relates to the public 
accounts of the cities, to debts, interest of money, 
contracts, likewise all the concerns of the public 
renters : tlie other embraces what could not con¬ 
veniently be determined without a proclamation, 
the entering upon inheritances and property, the 
appointment of commissioners and sales of effects; 
which are usually demanded and executed under a 
decree of the governor. A tliird head, concerning 
the determination of all other causes, I left un¬ 
written, iirofessing to regulate my decrees of this 
sort by diose of Rome. Thus 1 endeavour, and 
iiitberlo succeed in giving general satisfaction. 
The Greeks are deligiited with having judges of 
their own nation. Poor ones, you will say. What 
does it signify ? at least they think they have 
obtained their freedom by it. For your people* 
truly have dignified judges in the persons of Turpio 
the cobbler, and Vettius the broker. You wish to 
know what I mean to dc^with the renterf. I make 
much of them, I humour tliem, I commend them 
in words, and pay them honours ; but take care 
they shall not be vexatious to anybody. What is 
most extraordinary, even Servilius abided by tlie 
interest of money, ^ it had been ratified in their 
contracts. But 1 manage thus : I appoint a day 
at a considerable distance, before which if tliey 

p Iksik v. letter 21. 

s Cicero, when he calls it “our provinco,” means not 
his inwii but a Uoman province. 

r The I'orthian king. • The order of Uoman knights. 

* The iieoplo of Kplrus. 

Y Y 
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pay what is due, 1 giTC notice that I shall estimate 
the interest at twelve per cent.; but if they do not 
pay, then I leave them to their contract. By 
these means both the Greeks pay at a reasonable 
interest, and the renters get an arrangement which 
is very acceptable. Such is the present state of 
things ; they have verbal honour in full measure, 
and frequent invitations. In short, they are all so 
well with me, that everybody thinks himself to be 
the most so. But withal, “ there is nothing — 
you know the rest. About the statue of Africanus 
(how unconnected the subjects ! but this very cir> 
cnmstance delight; me in your letter;) what say 
you .’ Does not this Seipio Metellus know that 
bis own ancestor was never censor ? Yet on the 
statue, which you bad placed in that elevated situa¬ 
tion in the temple of Ops, there was inscribed 
nothing but Consul.” Likewise on that which 
is in the temple of Pollux there is inscribed 
“ Consul:” and, that it was of this same Africa¬ 
nus, the attitude, the dress, the ring, the likeness 
itself declares : in fact, when in that crowd of gilt 
knights, which this Metellus placed in the capitol, 
1 observed the statue of Africanus with the inscrip¬ 
tion of- Serapion, 1 supposed it to be an error of 
the workman ; but now I see it was Metellus’s. 
What a disgraceful ignorance ! Respecting Fla¬ 
vius, and the festivals, if it is a mistake, at least 
it is a general one; and you have very properly 
doubted; and I was near following the common 
opinion ; as is done in many of the circumstances 
related by the Greek historians. For who has not 
asserted that the Eupolis of the ancient comedy 
was thrown into the sea by Alcibiades as he was 
sailing to Sicily ? Yet Eratosthenes has confuted 
it, by adducing plays which he wrote after that 
time. But is Duris of Samos, therefore, an histo¬ 
rian of great research, to be reviled because he has 
made tire same mistake as many othersWho 
has not said tliat Zaleucus composed laws for the 
Locrians ? And is Theophrastus then to be scorned, 
because the circumstance is contradicted by your 
favourite Timmus ? But not to know that his 
own ancestor had not been censor, is disgraceful: 
especially as, during the remainder of his life after 
his consulship, no Cornelius whatever had been 
censor. As to what you say of Philotimus, and 
the payment of the 20,000 sestertii (1 (>.'>/.), I un¬ 
derstand that Philotimus came to the Chersone- 
sus^ about the beginning of January; but 1 have 
yet received nothing from him. Camillus sends 
me word that he has received the residue which 
belonged to me; what that is I know not, and 
should be glad to know. But of these matters 
hereafter. Perhaps they can best be settled when 
we meet One thing, my Atticus, towards the 
conclu8ioq._ of your letter disturbed me : for you 
write thus-^“ What more^ ” Then you go on to 
entreat me in the most friendly .manner, “ not to 
relax in my vigilance, and to take care what is 
done.” Have you then heard anything wrong 
• of anybody ? Though assuredly there is nothing 
of the kind ; far from it. F^ it would not have 
escaped me, nor will it. Ye^hat admonition of 
yours, so particular, seems to indicate something. 

“ In the original there are only two Greek words, the 
beginning of sumo sentence familiar to Atticus, but not 
known at this time; of eourtie the sense is matter of con- 
jeoture, in which state 1 have tbouglit it best to leave it. 

* To collect debts. See book vl. letter il. 


Respecting M. Octavius, I now reply to you a 
second time, that you have given him* a very 
proper answe.r. 1 wish you had done it a little 
more confidently. For Cselius sent his freed-roan 
to me with a very civil letter; but spake of the 
panthers, and of the cities*, most foully. I wrote 
word back that, in the first place, I wag sorry 
1 should be so little known in this obscurity, as to 
have it yet unheard in Rome that no expenses 
were imposed upon the people of my province, but 
for the payment of debts : and 1 informed him 
that it was neither lawful for me to procure tlie 
money he wanted, nor for him to receive it: and I 
admonished him, whom I really love, that having 
been himself the accuser of others r, he should 
conduct himself more cautiously. In the next 
place, I gave him to understand that it was incon¬ 
sistent with my honour, to make the Cybiritans 
have a public bunting by my command. Lepta is 
in raptures with your letter; for it is beautifully 
written, and has put me in hjgli favour with him. 
I am much obliged to your daughter for having 
expressly desired you to send me her good wishes: 
I am obliged to Pilia also : but the former has been 
more forward in her kindness, by greeting me, 
whom she has yet never seen. Do you, therefore, 
in return make my compliments to both of them. 
A passage of your letter dated the 31st of Decem¬ 
ber contained a grateful recollection of the cele¬ 
brated oath *, which I had not forgotten: for on 
that day I was great in my robe of honour. Yon 
have my reply to all the subjects of your letters ; 
not, as yon ask me, gold for brass “ ; but like for 
like. But there is another little letter, which 1 
must not leave unanswered. Lucccius might 
indeed very well give up his Tuseulanum*’; unless, 
perhaps, that he likes to retire there with his 
piper. I should be glad to know what is the real 
state of his affairs. I hear, too, tiiat our friend 
Lentulus has offered for sale his Tnseulannm on 
account of his debts. I wish to see them both 
free; and likewise Sestius, and add, if yon please, 
Ctelius: to all of whom may be applied that verse 
of Homer, “ They were ashamed to refuse, and 
afraid to accept*-'.” I imagine you have heard of 
Curio’s intention of proposing the recall of Mem- 
niius. About the security of Egnatius Sidicinus*', 
I have yet some hope, though not much. Piiia- 
rius, whom you commend to me, is very unwell; 
but Deiotarus takes gre|it care of him in his sick¬ 
ness. I have now replied also to your little letter. 
1 hope you will let me frequently hear from you 

w Book V. letter 2). 

* tVanting Cicero to u.se his authority for Curio’s service, 
hy deinanding panthers and levying contributions from 
certain towns In his province. 

y It was he who had iiecused C. Antonina of corruption, 

* When upon resigning the oonsulbhip on the 31st of 

December, Cicero having been invidiously forbid to ha¬ 
rangue the ]>eople. adroitly altered tlie usual oath, and 
instead of swearing that ho had faithfully discharged his 
duty, he swore that the republic and city of Home had 
been saved by his means. • 

« Alluding to Diomod's exchanging his braxen armour 
for Ulancus's of gold, mentioned in Homer. 

b I suspect Cicero may have used the word Tuseulanum 
only in refomuce to bis own villa of that name. 

The application is a little uncei-tain, but is generally 
supposed to signify, that these persons were ashamed of 
refusing the offers held out to them by Caesar In their 
necessities, yet afraid of accepting them. 

d Probably some creditor of Cioero. 
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while I remain at Laodicea, that is, till the 15th of 
May ; and when you come to Athens (for by that 
time we shall know about the city business, and 
about the provinces, which are all deferred to the 
month of March), send me a special messenger. 
But is it true that you have, through Ilerodes, 
already got from Ctesar fifty Attic talents (90lK)f.) ^ 
by which, as 1 hear, you have greatly incurred the 
displeasure of Pompeios; for he thinks yon have 
devoured what belonged to him; and that Crnsar 
will become the more active in building at the 
Grove". I heard tliis from P. Vedius, a great 
prodigal, but well acquainted with Poinjieius. 
This Vedins met me with two light carriages, and 
I a larger one suitably equipped, and a litter, and a 
great retinue ; for which, if Curio’s law should 
! have passed*, he will be obliged to pay a hundred 
sestertia (800/.). He had besides a dog-headed 
monkey in the carriage, and some wild asses. I 
never saw a more extravagant fellow. But hear 
the conclusion. lodged at Laodicea with Poin- 
! peius Vindullus, and there he left his equipage 
! when he came to me. Presently Vindullus dies, 
j which event it is thought will concern Pompeius 
I Magnus'"’. ‘C. Vcniionius comes to Vindullus’s 
bouse; and ns he was sealing the effects, he liglits 
upon the things belonging to Vedius. Among 
these were found five lagunculu!'' of married women, 
one of the .sister of a friend of yours, a brutish' 

! man, who associates with him, and wife of that 
! merry Lepidus, who bear-s these things so care- 
i lessly. 1 wished to send you this history by-the- 
I bye; for we are botli of us very curious. There is 
one thing besides I would have you consider. I 
i am told that Appius is eretding a portico at 
I Kleusis. Should I be foolish, if I were to erect 
1 one' at the Academy! ? I tliink so, you will say. 
i Then you must give it me in writing. I am very 
1 fond of Athens, and slinnld like to leave some 
I memorial, while 1 hate false inscriptions on other 
I persons’statues. But as it shall please you. You 
i will also inform me on what day the Roman mys- 
i teries fall'*; and how you pass the winter. 'Fake 
I care of your health. The seven hundred and sixty- 
fifth day after the battle of Leuctra'. 

C(rs.ar built a splendid bouse at Aricinm, by the sacred 
grove Ilf nUma. * A sumptiinry law. 

S From the name of Fompeins profi-xoil to Vindullus, it 
appears probaldc that tlic bettor might be a freed-inan of 
INimpeius; in wliicli ease, if bo died intestate and without 
oliildreii, Pompeius would succeed to one half of liis 
property. 

b 1 have left the Latin word as it stands in (Iraiv ins's 
edition, without attcmiiting to suggest either an alteration 
or explanation. Whatever be Us proper signifloation, 
whotber an image, as some liave supposed, or some article 
of female use, it seems at least to have contained an im- 
Itress or name, by which its owner might be known. 

1 A joking expression for llrutus, admissible only In 
snch joking relations. The word hepidvt is afterwards 
introduced in a similar manner. 

) The Academy at Athens, the original seat of that 
system of philosophy f^hicll Cicero followed. 

k It was before observed, that previously to Casar's 
correction of the calendar, the year was regulated by the 
intercalation of more or fewer days between the 23il and 
24tli of February, at the discretinn of the pnntiiices; and 
till this was proclaimed, the time of the subsoquont festi¬ 
vals was not known.. 

1 That is, after the memorahle affray in which Clodius 
was killed, and whiuh Cicero hiimoroudy compares to the 
battle of Leuctra, famous in Grecian history. 


LETTER II. 

Yoaa freed-man, Philogenes, having called to 
pay hU respects to me at Laodicea, saying that he 
was going «to cross the sea to you immediately, 1 
send this letter by him in answer to that which I 
received through Brutus’s courier; and I shall 
reply first to your last page, which has given me 
grerft uneasiness, owing to whet Cincius has writ¬ 
ten about Statius’s conversation, in which it is very 
vexatious that Statius should say I approved that 
design I approve it 1 Upouj^is subject, 1 have 
only to say, that it is q>y wish^to have as many 
bonds of connexion with you as possiltle,—though 
the strongest of all are still those of affection ; so 
far am 1 from wishing to loosen any of those by 
which we are united^ But that he ” is apt to speak 
too harshly about these matters I have often expe¬ 
rienced, and have often appeased his anger, as I 
believe you know. And in this excursion or 
campaign of mine, I have repeatedly seen him in¬ 
flamed with rage and calmed again. Wliat be may 
have written to Statius, 1 khow not. But, what¬ 
ever he meant to do in an affair of that kind, at 
least he ought not to have detailed it to his freed- 
man. I will, however, use my utmost endeavours 
that nothing may be done contrary to our wishes, 
and to his duty; for it is not enough in such a 
case, for every one merely to attend to his own 
conduct. The boy, or now llie young man, Cicero o, 
lias especially hi.s part in this duty ; of which, 
indeed, I often remind him : and lie seems to me 
to bear great affection, as be ought, towards his 
mother, and remarkably so towards you. He is a 
boy of good parts, but unsteady ; in regulating 
which 1 have enough to do. Having now in my 
first page answered your last, I shall return to the 
beginning of your letter. In applying the term 
maritime •’ to all the cities of the Peloponnesus, I 
have followed the synopsis of Dieuearchus, no in¬ 
considerable author, but one approved even by your 
judgment. In relating Chueron's''account of Tio- 
phonius’s cave, he finds great fault witli the Greeks 
for having so adhered to the sea-coast, and does not 
accept any place in the Peloponnesus. Though I 
was pleased with the author, (for he was well 
versed in history, and had lived in the Peloponnesus,) 
yet I was surprised; and communicated my doubts 
to Dionysius. He was at first struck with it; but 
having as good an opinion of Dicsearchus, as you 
can have of C. Vestorins, or I of M. Cluvins, he 
thought 1 might safely trust him. He reckoned 
a certain place culled Leprion to be a maritime town 
of Arcadia ; and considered Tene and Aliphera 
and Tritia as recently built, which he confirmed by 
Homer’s catalogue of the ships, in which there is 
no mention made of them. And I transcribed 
that passage from Dici^archus in so many words. 
1 knew that the Phliasians were so called; and 
would have you put it in yonr ropy : I have it so. 
Bptat first 1 was misled by analogy ; Phlius, Opus, 
SipuH, from whence are derived Opuntil, Sipuntii; 

ni t)uintus having thought of getting divorced from 
Pomponia, Atticus’ aiater. 

" Quintua “ Quintus' son. 

r This alludes to some observations of Atticus upon 
Cicero's treatise “ De Ropubliea." 

q Chicron seems to have been one of the sisjakors intro¬ 
duced in a work of Dlcaiarehus, uiion the destient into 
Trophonlus's cave. 
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but I presently corrected it. I understand you are 
pleased with my moderation and forbearance. You 
would be more so if you were here. In this court, 
which 1 hold at Laodicea from the middle of 
February to the end of April for all the departments 
except Cilicia, 1 have been able to effect wonders ; 
so many cities have been set free from all debt, so 
many greatly relieved, and all, by being allowed to 
use their own laws and judicature, have revived as 
if they had gained tlieir fi-eedom. There are two 
ways by which 1 have enabled them to discharge, 
or at least to dinii^sb, their debts. One, by putting 
them to no expense within my government: when 
1 say none, I am not speaking hyperbolically, but 
mean literally none, not a farthing. Prom this 
alone it is incredible how the cities have been 
relieved. Another was, that there were surprising 
impositions practised by the Cfireeks themselves, in 
the persons of their magistrates. I instituted an 
inquiry myself, respecting those who had held 
magistracies within the last ten years, and they 
openly confessed. Therefore, without any public 
disgrace, they were left to restore to the people 
their money. And the people, who in this present 
lustrum r had paid nothing, have without murmur¬ 
ing discharged even what was due of the lustrum 
preceding. So that I . am in favour with the rent¬ 
ers ; a grateful set of people, you will say. 1 am 
sensible of it. The rest of my administration has 
been mild aud courteous, aikd not inconsiderate. 
The access to me has been by no means such as is 
usual in the provincial governments. There has 
been no intriguing with the chamberlain. 1 am up 
and walking before it is light, as 1 used to do when 
1 was a candidate. This is great, and well received ; 
and is not laborious to me, from the habit of 
that ancient service. On the 7th of May 1 think of 
going into Cilicia; and after spending tlie month of 
June there (I wish it may be in peace, for we are 
threatened with a great war from the Parthians,) 
to employ July on my return. For my year of 
office expires the 30th of July, and I am in great 
hope that no extension of the time will be made. I 
have the city registers to the 7th of March, by 
which I find that, by the perseverance of my friend 
Curio, everything is likely to be passed rather than 
the business of the provinces 1 hope, therefore, 
that I shall very soon see you. I come now to your 
I friend, nay, ray friend Brutus, for so you will have 
it. 1 have done everything that I could do in my 
province, or that I could attempt in the kingdom ‘. 
I have exerted myself with the king in every way, 
and continue to do so daily by letter. For I had 
him three or four days with me in a disturbed 
state of his affairs, from which 1 have extricated 
him. And both personally, and afterwards by 
reiterated “letters, I have not ceased to beg and 
entreat him fur my sake, land to advise and per¬ 
suade him for his own. 1 have beeu able to do a 
good deal; but how much I do not exactly know, 
owing to my great distance from him. The Sal||t- 
minians, however, (for these I could force,) I have 
brought to express their readiness to pay the whole 

r The censors wore chosen every live years, which inter¬ 
val was called aluitrum. The revenues of tlie republic 
were let by the censors for this space of time. 

• If no new regulation wore made, Cicero's government 
would of course tonnlnutc With the year for which he 
was appointed. 

I The kingdom of Ariobarzanos, in Cappadocia. 


account to Scaptius, on condition of paying inter¬ 
est at twelve per cent, reckoned from the last con¬ 
tract, and not merely twelve per cent, throughout, 
but with the interest added to the principal at the 
end of each year. The money was paid down; but 
Scaptius refused to take it. And do you say then 
that Brutus is content to sustain some loss ? It 
was forty-eight per cent, in the contract. The 
thing was impossible; nor if it hud been possible 
could I have suffered it. 1 hear now that Scaptius 
repents. For what he affirmed to be by a decree 
of the senate, that the contract should be good in 
law, was done from this consideration, that the 
Salaminians had raised money contrary to the 
Gabiniaii law. For the law of .Aulus Gabinius for¬ 
bids the cognizance of such bonds. The senate 
therefore decreed, that the bond should be cogniz¬ 
able. It consequently possesses just the same 
authority as otliers, and nothing more. This state¬ 
ment of what has passed, 1 think Brutus himself 
must approve. Hog,' you” mSy ajkprove it I can¬ 
not say ; Cato certainly will. But to return to you; 
can you, my Atlicus, who praise so highly my in¬ 
tegrity and politeness, can you from your own 
mouth, as Ennius says, ask me to send troops to 
Scaptius, for the purpose of extortion ? Would 
you if you were with me, who sometimes say that 
you are vexed at not being so, would you suffer me 
to do it if 1 wished it? “Not more,” you say, 
“ than fifty men.’’ There were at first not so 
many with Spartacus And what mischief would 
they not have done in so exposed an island H But 
would they not have done it ? Nay, what did tliey 
not do before my arrival ? They kejit the senate of 
the Salaminians shut up in their meeting-room so 
many days, that some of them jierisbed with 
hunger. For Scaptius was a prefect under Appius, 
and had some troops from him. Do you then, 
whose image is presented to my mind as often as 1 
think of anything honourable and praiseworthy,— 
do you, 1 say, ask me to make Scaptius a prefect? 
I had formerly made e resolution to appoint nobody 
engaged in traffic, and Brutus approved of it. 
Should he have cavalry ? why rather than infantry? 
Scaptius 1 suppose is grown prodigal of his money. 
The piincipal people you say wish it. 1 know how 
much they wish it: for they came as far as Ephe¬ 
sus to meet me, aud with tears related the infamous 
conduct of the cavalry, and their own miseries. In 
consequence, 1 immediffcely despatched letters to 
have uie troops removed from Cyprus before a cer¬ 
tain day ; and for this, among other reasons, the 
Salaminians applaud me to the skies in their 
decrees. But what need of troops now ? For the 
Salaminians already pay,—unless indeed 1 wished 
to compel them by force of arms to reckon tlie in¬ 
terest at forty-eight per cent. And if I were to do 
such a thing, should I ever dare to read or look 
into those books which you commend ? In this 
business, my sweet Atticus, you have shown too 
much, yes, too much regard to Brutus: I fear I 
may have shown too little. 1 hive acknoviledged, in 
a letter to Brutus, that you mentioned these par¬ 
ticulars to me. Now let me turn to something 
else. I shall here do all I can for Appius cou- 

” This appears to be said in joke. 

V Spartacus had been the leader of a formidable rebellion 
of the Koratm slaves. ’v His treatise on Oovemroent. 

s He bad been accused of peculation in the government 
of Cilicia, in which he had been Cicero’s predecessor. 
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sistently however with my honour, but most readily; 
for ( bear him no ill-will, and have a great regard 
to Drutust, and Pompeius wonderfully presses it, 
whom in truth I love more and more every day. 
You have heard that C. Caelius is coming hither 
as quaestor. I do not know how it is but that 
Pammenian business dues not please meI hope 
to be at Athens in the month of September. I 
should be glad to know the times of your move¬ 
ments. I was acquainted with the simplicity of 
Sempronius Rufus, by your letter from Corcyra. 
What think you ? 1 envy the superiority of Vesto- 
rius *. I should like still to prattle on, but the day 
breaks : the throng increases ; and Philogenes is 
hastening to depart. I must therefore bid you 
farewell, and beg that you will make my compli¬ 
ments to Pilia and to our little Caecilia, when you 
write. My son Cicero sends his kind regards. 

— * — 

LTJTTER JII. 

Though I have no news to tell you of anything 
that has happened since I wrote to you by your 
freed-man Philogenes, yet as 1 am going to send 
Philotimus to Rome, I will not let him go without 
a few lines to yon ; and first, what jiarticularly 
concerns roe, (not that you can at all help me, for 
the business does not admit of <lelay, and you are 
a long way off, and, as it is said, “ the wind rolls 
many waves of the wide sea between us”,) the day 
as you see creeps on ; for 1 leave the province the 
30th of July, and there is yet no successor ap¬ 
pointed. Whom shall 1 leave to take the coiiimand 
of the province ? Reason and general ex[icctation 
call for my brother ; in the first place, because 
it is esteemed an honour, and therefore nobody is 
more proper; in the next place, because he is the 
only person I have of prajtorian rank. For Ponti- 
nius by the terms of his agreement, (liaving come 
out upon that condition,) has already left me. No¬ 
body thinks my quwstor *■ of sufiicient dignity,— 
for he is volatile, licentious, and touchy. But 
with regard to my brother, the first consideration 
is, that I imagine he would not easily be prevailed 
upon, for he dislikes the province, and in truth 
nothing can be more disagreeable or more trouble¬ 
some. Then, supposing he should not tdioose to 
refuse me, what ought I to do ? For, at a time 
when there is thought to be a great war in Syria, 
and that likely to force its*way into this pro^ice, 
while there is here no defence, and supplies voted 
only for the year that is expiring,—what affection 
does it argue to leave my brother ? or what atten¬ 
tion to my duty to leave a mere trifler ? You see, 
therefore, under what difficulties 1 labour, and how 
much I stand in need of advice. In short, I did 
not wish to have anything to do with this whole 
business How much preferable is your province"*! 
You can leave it when you please, (unless perhaps 
you may have left it already,) and you may appoint 
over Thesprotia ai^° Cbaonia whomsoever you 


T Xppius was a relation and friend of Brutus, 
s See the conclusion of the SUth letter of the fifth book. 
» Book v. letter 2. 

b Mescintus. Bee letter 4 of this book, 
c Compare this sentence, whivh is rather obscure, with 
“ O rem totam odiosani! ” Bee letter 4 of this book. 

•> Attious's own estate in Kpirus. 
c Districts of Epirus, in the vicinity of Buthrotum. 


think fit. However, I have not yet seen Quintus, 
to know whether, if 1 wished it, he could be brought 
to agree to it; nor, if he could, am I sure what 
1 should wish. So much then for this. The 
rest is hitherto full of praise and thanks, and not 
unworthy vf those books which you are pleased to 
commend. Cities have been preserved ; the rent¬ 
ers have been abundantly satisfied; nobody has 
been hurt by any insult, very few by ihe severe 
justice of my decrees, and nobody so that lie dare 
complain. Deeds have been accomplished that 
would justify a triumph; about which I shall do 
nothing in a hurry, and nothin|^ all without your 
advice. The only difficult is in delivering up the 
province; and this some god must, determine. 
Respecting the affairs of the city, you know more 
than I ; you have more frequent and more certain 
intelligence. Indeei} 1 am concerned that I should 
not myself have receivedinformation from your let¬ 
ters, for there were unpleasant reports here about 
Curio and Paullus *. Not that 1 apprehend any 
danger wliile Pompeius stands or even sits* by us; 
let liira but have his health. But yet 1 lament the 
condition of Curio and Paullus, with whom 1 am 
well acquainted. If therefore you are now in Rome, 
or whenever you are tliere, I should wish you to 
send me a sketch of the whole state, which may 
meet me, and by which I may fashion myself, and 
consider beforehand in what disposition of mind I 
should approach the city. For it is something not 
to be quite a stranger and uninformed upon my 
arrival. I had almost forgot to add, that for your 
friend Brutus’ sake, as 1 have repeatedly written 
to you, I have done everything I could. The Cy¬ 
priots paid down the money, but .Seaptius was not 
satisfied with the interest of twelve per cent, accu¬ 
mulating at the end of each year. Pompeius has 
not been able to get more from Ariobarzanes 
through his own influence, than Brutus has got 
through mine, though it was impossible for me to 
ensure him. For tlie king was very iioor ; and I 
was so fur off that I could only act by letters, with 
which I have not ceased to press him. The result 
is, that in proportion to the amount, Brutus comes 
off better than Pompeius: for about one hundred 
talents (20,000f.) have been jirocured for Brutus in 
the course of the year ; and in six months two 
hundred (40,000f.) have been promised to Pom- 
peins. But in the affair of Appius, it can hardly 
be told what consideration I have liad for Brutus. 
Why then should 1 vex myself ? His friends are 
mere trifles, Matinius, and Seaptius ; who because 
he could not get from me a troo)> of horse to harass 
the Cypriots, as he had done before, is perhaps 
angry ; or because he is not a prefect, which I have 
granted to nobody engaged in traffic; not to C. 
Vennonius, my own familiar acqtiaintance ; nor to 
yours, M. Lenius. This I told you in Rome that 
I meant to observe ; aii8 I have persevered in it. 
But what reason can he have to complain, who 
refused to take the money when it was offered him 
Tl^ other .Seaptius who was in Cappadocia is, I 
imagine, satisfied. Upon receiving from me the 
appointment of tijbune, whicli I offered him at the 
request of Brutus, he afterwards wrote to me to say 
that he did not wish to accept it. There is a per¬ 
son by the name of Gavius, whom I also made 


* They had been bought over by Cwsar at a great price. 
f Sits Idle and inactive. 
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prefect by Brutus’s desire ; but he thought fit to 
say and to do many things against me, mixed with 
abuse,—a very spaniel of P. Clodius. This fellow 
neither escorted me on my way to Apamea; nor 
afterwards, when he had come to the camp and was 
returning again, did he ask if 1 had any Commands; 
and he was, I know not why, manifestly unfriendly. 

If I had employed such a man as prefect, what 
would yoy think of me? I, who as you know 
could never bear the insolence of the most power¬ 
ful men, should 1 bear it in this hireling ? though 
it is something more than bearing it, to bestow a 
place of emoluijfp^nt and honour. This Gavius 
then, seeing me lately a,t Apamea on his way to 
Rome, addfipssed me thus: (I should hardly ven¬ 
ture to address Culleolus'' in such a manner:) 

“ Whence,” says he, “ am I to get my allowances 
as prefect ?” I replied, with piore gentleness than 
those who were present thought 1 ought to have 
done, ” that I was not used to give allowances to 
those whose services were not wanted.” He went 
away in a passion. If Brutus can be moved with 
the anger of snch a worthless fellow, yon may love 
him by yourself, 1 shall not be your rival. But I 
think Brutus will show himself to be what he 
ought. I wished however that you might be ac¬ 
quainted with the real state of the case ; and 1 have 
sent an exact account of it to Brutus himself. Be¬ 
tween ourselves, Brutus positively sends me no let¬ 
ters, not even lately about Appius, in which there 
is not something haughty and unfriendly. It is a 
saying often in your mouth, that “ Granius did not ! 
undervalue himself, and hated proud kings’in 
which however he rather excites my smile than my 
anger ; but he is in truth too regardless of what he 
writes or to whom. ft. Cicero the son has I sup¬ 
pose, nay, certainly, read the letter addressed to 
his father. For he is in the habit of opening them, 
and that by my advice, in case there should be any¬ 
thing of importance to he known. In that letter 
was the same notice about your sister which you 
mentioned to me. I saw the young man wonder¬ 
fully moved, and he uttered his grief to me in tears. 
In short, 1 observed a great degree of filial affec¬ 
tion, of sweetness, and kindness ; from which I 
entertain the greater hope that nothing will be done 
hastily!. This 1 wished you to acquainted 
I with. I am sorry to add that young Hortensius 
j has been conducting himself in a very unbecoming 
> and disgraceful manner at the exhibition of gladia- 
! tors at Laodicea. I invited him to dinner for his 
I father’s sake the day he arrived; and for the same 
I father's sake I have done nothing more K He 
I told me that he should wait for me at Athens, that 
we might return home together, “Very well,” 
said 1 ; for what could 1 say ? In fact I imagine 
what he said is nfithing at all. I should certainly 
be sorry ffcm fear of offending the father, for whom 
I have a great regard. If he should go with me, I 
will so manage him as not to give offence where 
I should be very sorry to do it. I have nothing 

h B.V Cnlloolus it is evident that Cicero means some low 
person, but whom it is not known. 

1 The original is taken from Rnn'ius. I apprehend it 
to have boon familiarly applied to Brutus by his friend 
Attlous. 

i This no doubt refers to the report of Quintus’s divorce, 
mentioned in letter S of this book. 

k Hortensius bad quarrelled with his son, who seems to 
have been on Ul-oonditiuned young man. 


more to gay, but that I should be glad if you would 
send me Q. Celer’s speech against M. Servilius. 
Let me hear from yon soon. If there is no news, 
at least let me hear by your messenger that there 
is none. My regards to Pilia and your daughter. 
Farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

I ARRIVED at Tarsus the 5th of June, where I 
met with several things which gave me uneasiness. 
There is a great war in Syria, great depredations 
in Cilicia, and any plan of administration is ren¬ 
dered difficult by reason of the short time that 
remains of my yearly office. But above all, my 
greatest' difficulty is, that 1 am obliged by the de¬ 
cree of the senate to leave somebody in charge of 
the government Nothing could be more unfit than 
the qu8estorMe.scinins'; and ofCBelius"' I yet hear 
nothing. It seems most proper to leave my bro¬ 
ther with the command ; but in this there are some 
unpleasant circumstances, such as my own depar- 
ture, the dajiger of a war, the irregularities of the 
soldiers, and six hundred things besides. How 
hateful is tlie whole business ! But this I must 
leave to fortune, since there is little opportunity for 
the exercise of prudence. When you are come 
safely, as 1 hope, to Rome, you will with your 
accustomed kindness see about everything which 
you think concerns me; and, in the first place, 
about my dear Tullia, respecting whose estaldish- 
ment I have written my opinion to Terentia, while || 
you were in Greece. The next thing to he consi* 
dered is my honour. For in your absence 1 fear 
there has hardly been sufficient attention paid in 
the senate to my letters. I shall besides write a 
few words to you more mysteriously, which your 
sagacity will be able to unravel. My wife’s freed- 
man (you know whom I mean") has seemed to 
me lately, by what he has incautiously let out, to 
have confused the calculations urisiugfrom the sale 
of the goods of the Crotonian tyrannicide". And 
I fear—Do you understand me.’ Looking then 
yourself alone into tl»is, secure the residues. I 
cannot write all that I fear. Contrive that your 
letters may fly to meet me. I have written this 
hastily on my journey, and surrounded by troops. 
You will make my compliments to Pilia, and to the 
pretty little CsEcilias. » 

I HU character U given in letter 3 of this hook. The 
quwstors went not usually appointod by the commanders. 

“• See letter 2 of this book. 

'■ I’hilotimns. See book v. letter 8. 

" Milo, of the same name as a celebrated prize-fighter 
of Cmtuna. The addition of tyrannicide, it is almost 
needless to add, relates to his having killed Clodius. 

P It seems probable that Ciocru's fears might arise from 
some suspicion of his wife’s having availed herself of her 
authority over her frecd-man Philotimus to appi-opriate to 
her use part of the money obtained from tlie sale of Milo’s 
goods [See book v. letter 8; book j:l. letters 16 and 22; and 
book xl. letter 2, note *.) She appears to have been an 
improvident woman, and to have involved Cicero in d6bts. 
[Lifeof Cicero, p. IBS.] What I have rendered ‘•secure 
the residue," 1 suppose to allude to what U said in letter 1 
of this book, towards the end—“ Camillus sends me word 
that he has received the residue." ' The same thing is 
repeated in letter S of this book. “ See after the residue." 

1 Attious’s daughter, called also Attica. 
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LETTER V. 

By this time I presume you are in Rome, where, 
if it is so, I congratulate you upon your safe 
arrivaL As long as you were away, you seemed to 
be further from me than if you were at home, for 
I was more a stranger to the state, both of the 
I public affairs, and of my own. Therefore, although 
{ I hope that 1 shall already have made some pro- 
[ gress on my way by the time you read this, yet I 
j should wish you to let me hear frequently from 
j you, with every particular, upon all subjects ; espo- 
i cialiy upon what I before mentioned to you, that 
I my wife’s freed-man has appeared to me, by his 
I frequent hesitation and shuffling, in different meet- 
j ings and conversations, to have admitted some 
j incorrectness into his computation of the Croto- 
! nian’s proirerty. Be so good as to inquire into this 
I with your usual kindness, but especially this : 

“ From the walls of the city on the seven hills he 
I delivered to CamiiUpi'' an account of debts to the 
amount of 24 and 48 mince (Wf. and ; that 

: he owed 21 minm from the Crotoiiian property ; 
and from that of the Chersoiiesus* 48 mince ; and 
having entered upon a succession of 1280 mince 
(400()f.), he had not paid a farthing, though the 
whole was du^the first of February: his own freed- 
man, a namesake of Conon’s father*, had been 
^ whcdly inattentive.” In the first place;, therefore, 
L take care that tlie principal may be all secured ; 
ji then, that the ijiterest from the fore-mentioned day 
I may not be overlooked. I had great fears whilst I 
I suffered him to be here; for he came to make ob- 
I servations, not without some hopes. But failing in 
[i this, he went away abruptly, saying, “ I give up 
l| at the same time quoting a verse of Homer, that it 
|| is discreditable to remain long and return empty". 
! And he reproached me with the old saying, “ What 
I is given," Ssc’'. See after the residue""; and as far 
i as possible let me clearly understand it. Though 
I I have now almost served my yearly term, for there 
I an; only thirty-three days remaining, yet I am 
i greatly harassed by the anxious state of the pro- 
i vince. Fur while Syria is blazing with arms, and 
I Bibulus in the midst of his sad affliction’* sustains 
I the chief burden of the war ; and his lieutenants, 
i and qiieestor, and friends, are sending to me to come 
I to their assistance; though my army is but weak, yet, 

' having good auxiliaries of the Galatians, Fisidians, 

! and Lydians, which constitute its strength, I have 
I thought it my duty to keep them as near as possible 
to the enemy, so long as the decree of tlie senate 
authorises me to preside over the province. But, 
what gives me great satisfaction, Bibulus is not 
importunate with me, but rather writes to inform 
me of everything. In the mean time the day of my 
I departure creeps on unobserved. As soon as it 

r .S»! book vi. letter 1, towards the end. 

• In the siune place it is said that Philotimus went to 
the Chersonesus the Ix^inning of January. 

» Timotheus. ' Not only froed-men, hut even slaves had 
I their peculiares, or vfcarli. 

» I have inserted a tronslathm of the conclusion of this 
verse of Homer, without which the English would be unin- 
I tclligiblo, though it was familiar to AtUcus. 

T <• What is given most satisfy ua” 

w That Is, the balance of his accounts mentioned in the 
preceding tetter, and probably alluding to the money 
received by Camillus over and above what Phiiotlnius 
kept in his own possession. See letter I, h<H)k vl 

* Oibiilus had recently lost two sons by treachery. 


arrives, it will be another question whom I shall 
leave in the command ; unless Caldus Cselius, the 
new quKstor, should be come, of whom I have yet 
heard nothing certain. 1 intended to have written 
a longer letter, but I have nothing more to say, 
and am to9 full of care to trifle and joke. Farewell, 
therefore, aud make my compliments to the dear 
little Attica, and to my friend Pilia, 


LETTER Vl.y 
(Grav. vii. 4,,11 

Young Quintus has, with all duty, reconciled 
the mind of his father to your sisterf It is true 
that I encouraged him, but when he was already in 
his course. Your letter, too, was a great incite¬ 
ment. In short, 1 trust the affair will terminate as 
we wish. 1 have already written to you two letters 
about my private concerns, if only they have been 
delivered. They were in Greek, and in purposed 
ambiguity. But there is no occasion to do any- 
tliing, besides simply a.sking about Milo’s account, 
and exhorting him to use despatch as he promised 
me : you may thus be of some service. I have 
desired the qusestor Mescinius to wait at Laodicea, 
that 1 may get the accounts made out agreeably to 
the Julian law, and left in two of the provincial 
cities. 1 design to go to Rhodes for the sake of 
the boys, and thence as soon as possible to Athens, 
though the winds are very much against us ; but I 
want to reach home during the year of the present 
magistrates, whose good-will 1 have experienced in 
the decree for a supplication". But let me hear 
from you on my way, whether you think 1 ought 
to take more time, out of respect to the republic. 
1 should have written by Tiro, but have left him 
very ill at Issus. They send me word, however, 
that he is better; but I am much concerned for 
him. For nothing can be more modest, or more 
attentive, than that young man. 


LETTER VII. 

{Grav. vi.) 

Whilst in everything I support Appius’s ho¬ 
nour in the province, I am on a sudden become 
father-in-law to his accuser". “ May it turn out 
happily ! ” you say. I hope it may, and I am sure 
that you wish it. But, believe me, I thought of 
nothing less, and had sent some confidential per¬ 
sons to the ladies about Tiberius Nero, who bad 
applied to mp on the subject. When they came to 
Rome the contract was already made. I hope this 
may be a more desirable party. 1 understand the 
ladies are exceedingly delighted with* the young 
man’s courtesy and cdtaiplaisance. You must not 
try to pick out defects. But how is this ? Do you 
distribute bread to the populace at Athens ? Do 
ym think this right P Though my treatise *■ does 

r See the following letter, note <•. 

< A public thanksgiving, which used to be voted upon 
any signal success, aud wbiob might lead to bis obtaining 
a triumph, 

• P. C. Hdlabclla. 

i> Ills treatise on Government, in which it is to bo 
presumed the author objected to such bounties as niiglit 
procure an undue influence to the donor among his fellow- 
citizens. 
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not forbid it; for this is no bribe amongst fellow- 
citizens, but a liberal acknowledgment of bospital- 
itj. You still advise me to think of the portico for 
the Academythough Appios no longer thinks of 
that at Eleusis. I am sure yon must be sorry for 
Hortensius''. I am myself deeply concerned ; for 
I had looked forwards to living with him in great 
familiarity. I have appointed Cselius to the charge 
of the province. “ A mere boy,” you will say, “ and 
perhaps giddy, and undignified, and intemperate.” 
I acknowledge it, but it could not be otherwise; 
for I was struck with the letter 1 had received from 
yon some time wi”ce, in which you said that you 
doubted what I ought te do about resigning the 
command, i saw what was the cause of your doubt, 
and was sensible of the difficulty ; that I was deli¬ 
vering it to a boy : but it was not desirable to 
deliver it to my brother ; andf besides my brother, 
there was nobody whom I could with propriety 
advance before the queestor, especially as he was a 
person of noble birth. However, so long as the 
Parthians seemed to threaten us, 1 had determined 
either to leave my brother in the command, or 
even, for the sake of the republic, to remain my¬ 
self, contrary to the decree of the senate. But 
since by a most unexpected good fortune they 
have retired, my doubt has been removed. I fore¬ 
saw wlfet would be said ; “ So, has he resigned to 
his brother ? Is this holding the government for 
not more than a year ? What avails it that the 
senate wished the provinces to devolve upon such 
as had not before had a command ; while this’’ man 
has commanded for three years together ?” This 
then is what 1 say in public ^ But what shall I say 
to you ? 1 should never he free from anxiety, lest 

he should do something angrily, or disrespectfully, 
or carelessly, for such is the condition of mankind. 
What if hi.*i son should be guilty of some impru¬ 
dence, a boy of great self-confidence ? What 
vexation would it give me ! For his father would 
not send him away, and was not pleased that you 
should advise it. But as for Cselius, I do not say 
that I care not what he does ; but however I care 
much less. Add to this, that Pompeius, a roan of 
that weight and experience, appointed Q. Cassius ; 
and Csesar, Antonius, without the form of a bal¬ 
lot* ; should I ofieud one who is given me by 
ballot ? and thereby induce him to pry into the 
conduct of the person whom I had left ? What 1 
have done is preferable, and is warranted by many 
precedents, and is more suited to my age**. But, 


V See letter 1 of this book. 

Tturtensius was lately dead. It nppeim from the pre¬ 
face to Cicero’s treatise “ He Claris UraAilms," that ho 
board of this event at Rhodes on his return from Cilicia. 
And it is on this account that 1 have transposed tho order 
of this and dho preceding letter, which it is evident was 
written previous to his arrival st Rhodes, 
r Q. l^icero had held the provincial government of Asia 
three years. 

f Tho meaning is, that this anticipation of what might 
bo ohjoctod to him, is the rcawm lie pnifessos for not mi- 
pointing his brother. To Atticiis ho subjoins the real reason, 
which is liis fear of some iiiiseonduct from his brother’s 
hasty disposition. ^ 

g Tho quiestors seem to have been usually appointed by 
the government at home after a ballot. Casaiua ami An¬ 
tonins, though irregularly appointed, were left in tho 
command, one of Spain, tho other of Caul, at as early an 
age as Caclius. ‘ 

•> An age when it became desirable to avoid contentions. 


ye gods ! in what favour have I put you with him, 
by reading to him, I do not say your letter, but 
that of your secretary. The letters of my friends 
invite me to demand a triumph, a thing, as 1 think, 
not to be despised in this regeneration* of my for¬ 
tunes. Therefore, my Atticus, do you also begin 
to wish it, that 1 may not be discountenanced. 


LETTER VIII. 

As I was going to write to you, and had actually 
taken up my pen, Batonius came directly from the 
ship to the house in which I was at Ephesus, and 
delivered to me your letter of September 30. I re¬ 
joice at your favourable passage, your meeting with 
Pilia, and, not least, at her conversation about the 
marriage of my daughter Tullia. But Batonius has 
brought me strange alarms respecting Csesar: to 
Lepta he has spoken yet more at large. I hojie his 
news may not be. true ; it is certainly dreadful: that 
he will on no account dismiss* his army ; and that 
the prsetors elect, and Cassius the tribune of the 
people, and the con.sul Lentulus, support him, 
while Pompeius thinks of retiring from the city. 
But how is this ? Are you at all troubled for him, 
who sets himself before the uncle gf your sister’s 
son* ? And who are they that have defeated him ? 
But to my purpose. 'The Etesian winds have 
greatly retarded me; and this undecked vessel of 
the Rhodians has made me lose twenty days. 
Whilst I am on the point of embarking from 
Epliesus, I deliver this letter to L. Tarquitius, who 
leaves the port at the same time, but will sail 
quicker. For in these open vessels, and other long 
boats of the Rhodians, we must wateh for fair 
weather. I have, however, made as much haste as 
I could. I am pleased with what you say of the 
Puteolan crumbs*'. Now I should wish you care¬ 
fully to consider the state of the Roman affairs, and 
see what you think should be determined about 
demandiug a triumph, to which my friends invite 
me. I should be quite easy about it, if Bibulns 
was not trying for it; who, as long as there was 
one enemy * in Syria, no more put his foot out of 
the gate than he had formerly done out of his 
house"*. But now it is disgraceful to be silent. 
However, consider the whole matter, that as soon 

such as might be excited against him. If he ofiiindod his 
qiiirstor. • 

* Having begun, as it were, a new life, after his resto¬ 
ration from banishment, a life which rcquinsl the sup- 
]H>rt of new honours: fur, before that event, the fame of 
bis consulship had been snob, as to make him disi^gard 
them. 

J Tho same exprosslon is used in reference to the same 
event, book v. letter IB, and is no doubt taken from some¬ 
thing said tqion that occosiim. The person alluded to is 
generally acknowledged to be Ilirrus. 

k The word in the urigtnal, raudutctilum, or rudutfu- 
lum, is probably derived from ruilits, “ rubbish,’’ and 
thence is used for the “ sweepings,” “ crumbs,” or " little 
remains” of a debt. It is used in tl^ same sense, book iv, 
letter 8. 

I In the text It is kospe*, "siranger;’’butIhavethought 
it lietter to adopt the very easy alteration of hostU, agree¬ 
ably to book vii. letter 2. 

■a Ribulus, when be was joint consul with Caesar, had 
been insulted and violently driven from the forum; in 
consequeneo of which he afterwards shut himself up in his 
house, and acted only by the publication of edicts. See 
book ii. letter 21, 
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as we meet, I may be able to make my determina¬ 
tion. But I am writing more than enough ; for I 
have no time to spare, and am sending by one 
who will either arrive with me or not much before. 
Cicero" presents his compliments. You will pre¬ 
sent those of both of us to Pilia and to your 
daughter. 


LETTER IX. 

Immudiately upon my landing in the Pireeus" 

I the 14th of October, 1 received from my servant 
I Acastus your letter, which 1 had long expected; 

I but before I unsealed it, 1 took notice of its short¬ 
ness ; when I had opened it, I was struck with the 
unevenness of the letters, which you generally form 
very correctly and distinctly. In short, I perceived 
from thence, what you mention to be the case, 
that you came to Rome the 20th of September with 
a fever. Being greatly concerned, though wot more 
i than I ought, I imtnediately^nquired of Acastus. 
He assured me that both you and he thought you 
were quite well, and that he had the same account 
from your own people ; at the same time that he 
acknowledged, conformably to the conclusion of 
your letter, that you had some degree of fever at 
the time you wrote. I am very sensible of your 
kindness, yet surprised that you should nevertheless 
have written with your own hand. But enough of 
this ; for 1 hope from your prudence and temper¬ 
ance, nay, as Acastus bids me, I trust, that you are, 
as I wish you, already well. 1 am glad you received 
the letter 1 sent you by Turannius. Watch, 
specially, if you love me, the greediness >’ of this 

w The Ron. The port of Athens, 

p In the original is a Greek word, derived from Philo- 
timuH, which marks the moaning of the author. The 
term <*cojifoundor" refers to the confusion which Philo- 


confound^. Take care that he do not touch this 
Priecian inheritance, how little soever it may be. 
It gives me much concern, for I had a great regard 
for the man. Say that I have need of money for 
the splendour of my triumph ; in regard to which, 
as you adtrise, you shall find me neither vain in 
demanding it, nor insensible in rejecting it. I 
understand by your letter, that Turannius told you 
I had consigned the province to my brother. Do 
you think 1 should so ill interpret your guarded 
expression, when you say you doubted''? What 
need was there of doubt, if there was any reason 
for wishing my brother to be left, and such a brother ? 
It was to my mind a prohibitiifflTnot a doubt. You 
advise me by no means to leave the young Quintus 
Cicero. That is the very exposition of my own 
sentiments. We have seen everything in the same 
light as if we bad conversed together. It could 
not be done otherwise ; and your continued doubt 
freed me from all doubt. But I imagine you have 
received a letter written more fully upon this sub¬ 
ject. I mean to send my messenger to-morrow, 
who will probably arrive before our friend Saufeius 5 
yet it was hardly riglit to let him go to you without 
a letter from me. Write to me as you promise, 
about my dear Tuilia, that is, about Dolabella; 
about the republic, which T foresee is in great 
danger ; about the censors, especially wha|is done 
about statues and pictures, whether any proposi¬ 
tion is made'. I send this letter on the Llth of 
October, the day on wiiich, as you say, Csesar is to 
bring four legions to Placentia. What, 1 beseech 
you, is to become of us ? 1 enjoy my present station 
in the citadel at Athens. 

thniiH had admitted into his accounts. Boo letters 4 and B 
of this book. ' Bee letter (i of this book. 

' It was probably expected that the censors might intro¬ 
duce some regulations njsin these articles, with tbo view 
of repressing tho luxury of tbo age. 


BOOK vir. 


LETTER I. 


1 SENT a letter by L. Saufeius, and to you alone “; 
for thougli I had hardly time to write, yet I did 
not like that one so intininte should go to you with¬ 
out a letter from me. But, considering the rqte 
that philoso])hera travel, 1 imagine this will reach 
you first. If, however, you have received that, 
you wilt know that 1 came to Athens the Mth of 
October; and that upon landing in the Pirteus, I 
received your letter from my friend Acastus, not 
without unea-siness at your having arrived at 
Rome with a fever, I was, however, relieved by 
hearing from Acastus that you were as much better 
as 1 could wish. But I quite shudder at the infor¬ 
mation wbicli your letter brought about Ca>sar ’8 
legions. I also bed'ged you to take care that the 
greediness (or, as the Greeks call it, the philotimia) 
of you know whom', might not injure me ; about 
which I Irad written to you some time ago. Tu- 
rannius had misinformed you at Brundisium, as I 
learned by a letter from that excellent man Xeno. 

• This is tho lust letter of the preceding book. 

t This is evidently said lu allusion to Philotimus. 


I explained shortly why I had not left my brother 
in charge of the province. This was the substance 
of that letter. Kow hear the rest. 1 entreat yon 
by your fortunes, to employ all the affection with 
which you embrace me, and all your prudence, 
which I always admire, in taking into consideration 
the whole of my situation. For 1 seem to see such 
a contest; unless tlie same Providence, which 
delivered me from the Parthian war, better than I 
dared to hope, should have compassion upon the 
republic; such 1 say as never was before. But 
this calamity is comi|jon to me witll everybody 
else ; upon this I do not require your advice. That 
which is my own affair 1 beg you to undertake. 
Do you perceive how, at your instance, I have 
attached myself to both parties ? And 1 wish 1 
had from the first attended to your friendly admo¬ 
nition. '* But,”^ Homer says, “ your persuasions 
did not reach my heart; for nothing is sweeter 
than one’s country.” At length, however, you did 
persuade me to embrace the one, because he had 
been so kind to me; the other, tecause he was so 
powerful. I have done it, therefore, and done it 
with all readiness, so that nobody is more esteemed 
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by either of them. For I considered thA my con¬ 
nexion with Pompeitts did not oblige me to trans- 
great against the republic; nor, because I agreed 
with Ciesar, was I to bgbt against Pompeius ; such 
was their union. Now, as you show, and as I 
plainly see, the utmost contention betws,en them is 
to be apprehended. And each reckons me of his 
side, unless one of them feigns. For Pompeius 
does not doubt (and he judges rightly) of my highly 
approving his present sentiments with regard to the 
republic. I have received letters to this effect from 
both of them, at the same time that you received 
yours; as if neither esteemed anybody more than 
me. What shoum'I dq then ? 1 do not mean 

when they qome to extremities ; for if it is to be 
decided by arms, 1 am clear that it is better to be 
conquered with the one, than to conquer with the 
other ; but I speak of the questions which will be 
agitated at the period of my arrival; whether one, 
who is absent, be eligible ; whether he should not 
dismiss his army. “ Speak, Marcus Tullius.” 
What shall 1 say ? Wait, 1 beseech you, till I can 
see Atticus. There is po room for trifling. Shall 
I oppose Cassar? Where then is our“ strict attach¬ 
ment ? For, I helped to procure him this permis¬ 
sion by applying to Ccelius the tribune of the 
people at the request of Pompeius himself'' at 
Ravenqa. ” Of Pompeius ?” Even of our Cnseus, 
in that famous third consulate. Should 1 now 
change my sentiments? ” I have too much respect 
(not only for Pompeius, but) for the Trojan men 
and women. Polydaraus will be the first to re¬ 
proach me W^ho ? You yourself, who are used 
to commend both my actions and niy writings. 
I have escaped this blow during the two preceding 
consulates of the Marcelli, when Cscsar’s province 
was taken into consideration. Now I fall into the 
very crisis. There let any blockhead give his 
opinion first; I am mightily pleased to be engaged 
about my triumph, and to have so good an excuse 
for remaining without the city. Yet people will 
try to elicit my sentiments. Yon will perhaps 
laugh at what I am going to say. How I should 
wish even now to be staying in my province 1 It 
was clearly desirable if this was hanging over us, 
though nothing could be more disagreeable. For, 
by-the-bye, I would have you know, that all those 
first appearances, which in your letters you com¬ 
mended to the skies, have dissolved away. The 
practice of virtue itself is not an easy thing ; but 
how difficult is a continual pretence of it! For 
when 1 thought it right and honourable, out of the 
yearly sums which h^ been voted for my expenses, 
to leave a yearly sum for the quaestor C. Caslius, 
and to bring into the treasury a thousand sestertia 
(tlOOOf.); my attendants murmured, thinking it 
ought all to have been divided amongst them ; as if 
1 should b# more attentive to the treasuries of the 
Phrygians and Cilicians, fhan to our own. But 
they did not.au)va me : for my own applause has 
the greatest weight with me. Yet there is nothing 
that could be done for the honour of any person, 
which 1 have omitted. But this, as Thucydides 
says, is an excursion from the subject, not without 

« So I understand thfe, which has usually been otherwise 
Interpreted. 

V It is most consonant with what follows to understand 
this of Pompeius. 

sr This Is quoted from Ilomori The same verses are found 
in letter S, book ii. 


its use. But pray consider my situation ; how, in 
the first place, I may retain the favour of L’esar ; 
then about my triumph ; which, unless the times 
of the republic prevent it, I conceive to be easily 
attainable. I judge so both from the letters of niy 
friends, and from the supplication, when he, who 
did not vote for it, voted more than if he had 
decreed the greatest triumph*. With him Favonius, 
my familiar friend, was one who concurred in 
opinion ; another was Uirrus, who was angry with 
me. Yet Cato was present at the drawing up of 
the decree, and wrote to me most pleasantly upon 
the subject of his vote. But Cmsar, in congratulat¬ 
ing with me about the supplication, exults upon 
the opinion delivered by Cato; but mentions 
nothing of what Cato said upon the occasion ; only 
that he voted against the supplication. I come 
back to Uirrus. You had begun to reconcile him 
to me : go on with it. You have Scrofa, you have 
Silius to assist you. I have already written to them 
and tonirrus himself. For hejtad kindly informed 
them, that he coul^have stopped it, but did not 
choose to do so . but that he had concurred with 
Cato my particular friend, when he made such 
honourable mention of me; and tliat I had not 
written to him, though I wrote to everybody else. 
He said truly ; for to liim alone, and to Crassipes, 
I had not written. So much then for public affairs. 
Let us return home. 1 wish to separate myself 
from that man>'. He has strangely perplexed my 
accounts, a very Lartidius*; “ but let us leave what 
is already done, however we may regret it.” Let 
us despatch the rest; and this first, in which I have 
some care added to my affliction ; but this I’rmciaii 
affair", wliatever it is, 1 should be sorry to have 
confounded with those accounts of mine which he 
has in his hands. I have written to Tcrcntia'’, 
and likewise to liim, tliat 1 should put togetlicr in 
your hands whatever money I could collect, for the 
equipment of my expected triumph. This, 1 con¬ 
ceive, must be unolgectionable. But as they please. 
Take upon you this care also*’, how we may en¬ 
deavour to accomplish what you propose. This 
both you have pointed out in some letter, (from 
Epirus was it i or from Athens .’) and I will assist 
you in it. 


LETTER II. 

I ARRIVED at Brundislum the 24th of November, 
after as favourable a voyage as your own; so charm¬ 
ingly did a gentle gale waft us from Epirus. The 
words have run into a verse, which, if you please, 
you may impose upon some young man for your own. 
I am much concerned at your illness; for your 
letters show that you are very far from well; and 
I, who know your fortitude, suspect it must be 
something serious that obliges you to give way, 

* Cato resistol the application for Cicero's sapplicatlon; 
but at the same time spake of him in the most honourable 
terms. I 

r Philotimiis. * It Is not known who this is. 

» See book vl. letter 9. 

i> Philotimns was Terentia's freed-man, and perhaps 
Involved with her In emharrnasing Cicero’s accounts. 

c 1 conceive the conclusion of this letter to relate 
altogether to some new subject mentioned previouely by 
Atticus, and not Improbably concerning ft. Cicero, or 
Pomponls, whose disagreemrait is mentioned, hook vl. 
letter 3. 
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and almost orevpowers you ; thongh your servant 
Pamphilus assured me tW the quartan tits of your 
ague had left you, and that another milder form had 
succeeded; and Terentia, who came to the gate of 
Brundisium at the same time that I entered the 
harbour, and who met me in the forum, said that L. 
Poutitis had informed her in Trebulanum, that this 
also had left. you: which, if it he so, is what I 
exceedingly wish, and hope indeed that your pru¬ 
dence and temperance nnay have effected. I come 
now to your letters, of which 1 have received six 
hundred** at once, each more acceptable than the 
former, and all in your own hand. 1 used to love 
Alexis’s handwriting, because it bare so near a 
reseinhlance to your own ; yet I loved it not, as 
showing that you were not well. The mention of 
his name brings to my mind Tiro*^, whom 1 have left 
sick at Putro:; a young man, as you know ; and 
add, if you please, an honest one ; I know nothing 
I better. Therefore 1 miss him sadly ; and though 
j he did not think himself dangerously ill, y®l cau- 
i not help being anxibus abouhhirn, and 'dace my 
greatest hope in the attention of M. Curius*, which 
I'iro bus signified to me by letter, and many persons 
have mentioned. Curius himself is sensible how 
I much you wish him to bt in my esteem : and indeed 
: 1 am highly )>leased wdth him ; for he possesses a 
! natural urbanity of manners which is very amiable. 
|| He has a will sealed with the seals of the CieerosK 
[j and those of the prmtorian *' cohort, in which he 
!; has openly bequeathed to you a pound, to me a 
; half-pennyI was sumptuously entertained by 
j Alexiont at Actium in Cmcyra**. There was no 
i resisting thcero’s wish of seeing Thyauiis*. I am 
; rejoiced that you take jdeasure in your little girl, 

' and that the affeetion of parents towards their 
I children is proved to you to be natural"'. For 
; without this fliere can be no natural union between 
I man and man ; and if this is taken away, the very 
' intercourse of life is destroyed. May it turn out 
' well, said Carneades grossly ; yet more modestly 
' than our friend Lucius", and Patron; who in 
; n^ferring everything to their own gratification, do 

■* II lias hcim repeatedly seen in former letters that tliis 
was a ftmiUiar expression for any great number. 

! <■ Tiro was Cieero’s anianuetisis, as Alexis was Attlens’s. 

In isiok vl. letter (i, we find liim left siek at Issua It is to 
is; supposed that iie afterwards proceeded as far as I'atrai 
I in (he I'oloponnesus, and was tliere again laid up under 
j tlio ea/e of Curius. 

I f M. Curius is said to havcdicen quaistor and tribune at 
I Rome, and afterwards tu have settled as a merchant at 
I Pati ie.—Up. Fam. iv. 0, ct xiii. BO. 

' g Tlie suns of Marcus imd ttuiiitiis. 

I *1 This seems to have been a sort of guard of honour. 

* Tliis passage is attended with grpat obscurity, owing 
■ anparently to its being a jest, which is no longer intelli- 
Title. I suspect tlic point of it may consist in some pm- 
I vincial misapplication of the tenns libella and terunciuf, 

; instoad of at and Irient, whereby Cicero and Attieiis might 
j become entitled to a mero trlflo, instead of inheriting the 
i estate. And if tlie text lie Turtorio he correct, it may be 
! au intended blunder of the same kind. 

i Alexion was a plusioian. See honk xv. letter I. 
k The place called Ketium of Corcyra was different from 
that afterwards^istinguished by the naval action between 
Augustas and Antonius. 

I • > Thyamls was a river of Epirus, where Attious's pro- 
' i>erty was situated. 

I u This is said in opposition to the tenets of Atticus’s 
I philosophy, which referred everyOilng to pleasure. 

a Lucius Torquatus. Ue and Patron were both Ei<icu- 
reans. 


not" think* any thing whatever should be done foi 
the sake of another; and when they say that the 
reason why a man ought to be good, is that he may 
escape harm, not because it is naturally right; they 
do not perceive that they are describing a crafty 
man instead of a good man. But this I believe is 
in those books i', which you encourage me by prais. 
ing. I return to my subject. I was eagerly 
e-xpecting the letter, which you had sent by Pliilo- 
xenus ; for you had mentioned that it contained an 
account of your conversation with Pompeius at 
Naples; this Patron delivered to me at finiudisinm. 

1 believe he had received it at Corcyra. Nothing 
could he more acceptable. F#*^t related to the 
republic ; to the opinion which he entertained of 
my integrity; to the kindness which he showed 
in his discoursp aHbut the triumph. But what 
pleased me most of all was, that I understood 
you had visited him for the purpose of discover¬ 
ing his disposition towards me; tliis, I say, was 
the circumstance most agreeable to me. With 
respect to the triumph, however, 1 never had any 
wish for it before that barefaced letter of Bibolus, 
which was followed by so full a supplication. Had 
he really done what he described, 1 should rejoice, 
and favour his pretensions. But now, that lie, 
who never set his foot beyond the gate so long as the 
enemy was on this side the Kuphrates, should be 
loaded with honours; and that 1, on whose troops 
his army placed their whole reliance, should not 
attain the same ; this is a disgrace to us ; to us, I 
say, iniduding you. I shall therefore make every 
exertion, and hope I shall succeed. If you were 
well, I might already have had some particulars 
investigated ; hut I trust you will soon be well. I 
love you for this Numerian remnant**. I want to 
know what is become of Hortensins*'; what Cato is 
doing, who has in truth been shamefuliy hostile 
towards me. He gave me liis testimony for in¬ 
tegrity, justice, clemency, fidelity, which 1 did not 
ask; what 1 did ask, he refused. How therefore 
docs Caesar, in the same letter in which be con¬ 
gratulates me and promises every thing, exult in 
tlie Injury 1 have received from Cato’s ingratitude ? 
Yet tliis very man voted to Ribulus a supplication 
of 20 days. Pardon me ; 1 cannot bear tbi», nor 
will I. I wish to reply to all your letters; but 
there is no occasion, since I shall see you so soon. 
But as to that business of Chrysippus (for about the 
other, a mere mechanic, 1 was less surprised, 
though nothing could be worse than his conduct) ; 
but for Chrysippus, whom on account of some little 
proficiency in learning 1 entertained with kindness, 
and had in esteem ; that he should leave the boy 
without my knowledge ! I omit many other things 
which I hear of him ; 1 omit his thefts; but his 
running away I cannot bear; there is nothing that 
I think more wicked. I have accordingly followed 
the old principle, as it ft said, of the prsetor Drusns, 
in the case of one who would not-avear to observe 
the same conditions sdter he' had obtained his 
liberty ; 1 have not pronounced them free : espe¬ 
cially us there was nobody present by whom their 

" lioth the sensff and the sabsoqueQt member of the sen¬ 
tence require that it should tie read non putent, 

p Cicero's treatise '• IJe Hepublloa.” 

a The seine expression is used book iv. letter 8, and book 
vi. letter 8. 

1 This must be understood of the son, for the father was 
already dead. Bee book vi. letters 3 and 7- 
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liberation could properly be asserted. You irill 
receive tbis as you shall think fit. I assent to your 
judgment. To one most eloquent letter of yours 1 
have not replied, in which you speak of the dangers 
of the republic. What should I reply? I was 
exceedingly disturbed. But the Pf/thians do 
nothing to occasion me much alarm, and have 
suddenly left Bibulus half alive. 


LETTER III. 

The sixth of December I came to Herculanum* 
and there read firat letter, which Philotimus de¬ 
livered to me. The m'omeiit 1 saw it I had the 
satisfaction*'of recognising your own hand-writing ; 
afterwards I was exceedingly delighted with the 
accurate information it contained. With respect 
to the first point, in which yob say you differ from 
Dicsearchus’, though 1 had earnestly requested 
(and that with your concurrence) that 1 might not 
be obliged to remain in the province longer than 
one year; yet this was not accomplished by our 
endeavours. For you must know that not a word 
was mentioned in the senate about any of us, who 
held provincial governments, remaining beyond 
the time appoint^ by the decree of the senate, So 
that 1 cannot justly be charged with any blame for 
having left the province earlier than, might, per¬ 
haps, have been desirable. But what if it be better 
as it is ? Tbis has often appeared to be the case 
on other occasions as well as on this. For whether 
things can be brought to an agreement, or to the 
discomfiture of the evil-disposed, in either i^se I 
should be glad to give my assistance, or at least 
not to be out of the way. But if the good are 
overpowered, wherever 1 might be, I should be 
overpowered with them. Therefore, the quickness 
of my return ought not to be regretted. And if 
the idea of a triumph had not been thrown in my 
way, which you also approve, truly you should 
not now much-want that character, which is drawn 
In my sixth book For what should I do to satisfy 
you, who have devoured those books } I should 
not even now hesitate to lay aside this object'*, 
greatas it is, if it be more proper to do so. But it is 
impossible to pursue both at the same time, and 
while 1 serve my ambitious views in a triumph, to 
exert a free spirit in the cause of the republic. Do 
not, however, doubt, but that whichever is the more 
honourable, that will be to me the more desirable. 
For what you seem to recommend, that I should 
continue to hold my command, and remain out of 
the city", both as being safer for myself, and as 
affording the means of rendering service to the 
republic, how this is we will consider when we 
meet. It is a thing that admits of deliberation, 
though in ^reat measure I agree with you. You 
do well in not doubting of my affection towards the 
republic ; and you judge rightly that he has by 
no means acted liberally towards me, considering 
my services and his profusion to other people ; and 
you justly explain the reason of this, which entirely 
agrees with what you say has been done in the case 

■ • Dlowarehtts maintained the duty of active exertion. 
Bee bonk ii. letter 16. 

• Of his treatise “ De KepubUca." « His triumph. 

r The continuing out of the city was necessary so long 
as ho retained his command. ' 

V Ciesar. 


of Fabius and Caninius. But if this were not so, 
and he had devoted himself wholly to me, yet that 
guardian " divinity of the city which you mention 
would compel me to remember its noble inscription, 
and would not permit me to imitate Yolcacius or 
Servius, with whom you are satisfied, but would 
call upon me to feel and to act as became me. 
And this I would readily do, if it might be done in 
a different manner from what is now required. 
For at this time people are contending for their 
own power, at the risk of the state. If it is in 
defence of the republic, why was it not defended 
at the time when this very man was consul ? And 
the year following why was not 1 defended, with 
whose cause the safety of the republic was identi¬ 
fied ? Why was his command prolonged ? or why 
in that manner ? Why was such a struggle made 
that the ten tribunes of the people should propose 
the decree for his eligibility in his absence ? By 
these ^ans he is become so powerful, that now it 
is left W) a single r citizen to resist him ; who I 
wish had never giver him sudii power, instead of 
now opposing him, when be is so strong. But 
since affairs are brought to this situation, I shall 
not, as you say, “ look out for the vessel of the 
Atridee"the only vessel for me shall be that 
which is steered by Pompeius. When you ask, 
what must be done if I am called upon—“ Speak, 
M. Tullius, concisely.” 1 assent to Cn. Pompeius. 
Yet privately 1 shall exhort Pompeius to peace. 
For I am convinced that affairs are in the greatest 
danger. You, who are in the city, know more. 
But this I see, that we have to do with a man of 
the boldest and readies* spirit; that all convicts, 
all disgraced persons, and all tliat deserve to be 
convicted and disgraced, incline to that party ; 
almost all the youth, all the city rubble, the power¬ 
ful tribunes, with the addition of C. Cassius; oil 
who are oppressed with debt, whom I understand 
to be more than 1 had supposed. That cause wants 
nothing but a good cause ; it bus everything else in 
abundance. In such a state everybody ought to 
exert himself to prevent a decision by arms, the 
event of which is always uncertain, but in the 
present case rather to be dreaded in favour of 
one party*. Bibulus has left his province, and 
deputed the command on Veiento. lie will not, as 
I hear, hurry himself in his departure. Cato, when 
he got him his honours, declared that the only 
persons towards whom he bare no jealousy were 
those whose influence efiuld receive little or no 
increase. I come now to my private concerns; 
for 1 have mostly replied to your letter on the sub¬ 
ject of the republic, and to that from your villa, 
and to that which you wrote afterwards. I come 
to my private concerns. One word, also, about 
Cselius. He is so far from shaking my opinion, 
that I think he will himself repent of having 
changed bis own. But how is it that Lucceius's 
buildings should have been adjudged to him ? I 
am surprised that you should have omitted to 
me ntion it. About Philotimu^ I will do as you 

X This Is gonerally supiHiscd to allude to an image of 
lUinervu, depusited in the Capitol by Cicero previous to his 
oxiie, imd hearing an inscription •• The Guardian of th9 
City." 

f Pompeius. 

* In which be might sail with most security. The ori¬ 
ginal is part of a Greek versa. 

• Cssar’s party. 
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advise. 1 did not, however, expect from him at 
this time the accounts which he gave you; but the 
remainder which he desired me in Tusculanum to 
enter into my book with my own hand, and of 
wliich he also gave me a memorandum in Asia, 
written with his hand. If he made this good, he 
would himself owe me as much, or more, than 
what he there declares to be the amount of my 
debt. But hereafter, if only the condition of the 
republic permit, I will not subject myself to accu¬ 
sations of this kind : not, indeed, that I had 
before been negligent; but I was occupied with 
the multitude of my friends. I shall be glad, there¬ 
fore, to avail myself of your assistance and advice, 
as you promise, and hope I shall not be giving you 
much trouble. Respecting those clogs •’ of my 
cohort, there is no cause for uneasiness ; for they 
corrected themselves on observing my integrity. 
But nobody vexed me more than one whom you 
least suspect. His behaviour was at first exqplicnt, 
and is so now ; but at the moi^ent of my departure 
he intimated that he had hoped to receive some¬ 
thing ; and he did not restrain that covetousness 
which had gradually influenced his mind. But he 
soon recovered himself; and overcome by my 
honourable services towards him, he esteemed them 
of more value than any sum of money. 1 have 
received from Curius a wilB', which 1 carry, with 
me. I have been informed of Hortcusius's Icga- 
cies**. 1 now want to know What sort of a m.an 
the son' is, and what it is that he intends to sell 
by auction. For if Ctelius has got possession of 
the house at the Flurocntan gate, I know not why 
I may not take for myself that at Puteoli. 1 come 
now to the word Pirteea, in which 1 am more repre¬ 
hensible, that being a Roman, I should have writ¬ 
ten Pirseea ^ not Piraceus (as all our pco]>le call it), 
than that 1 should have added tlie preposition 
into ; for I have not considered it as the name of 
a town, but of a districts. Yet our friend Diony¬ 
sius, who is with me, and Nicias the Goan, did not 
think Pirteea to be a town. But 1 will see about 
it. My error, if it be one, consists in my having 
spoken of it not as a town, but as a district. And 
I have followed, I do not say Cmcilius, “In the 
morning when 1 went out of the port into Pirteeus;” 
for he is no authority for Latinity ; but Terentius, 
whose comedies, on account of the elegance of 
their language, were supposed to be written by C. 
Laslius : “ Yesterday, 1 and some other young men 
went together into Pirseeus.” And again : “ The 
merchant added this, that she had been taken out 
of Sunium.’' For if we choose to call districts 
towns, Sunium is as much a town as Pirseeus. But 
as you are a grai^marian, if you can solve this 
question, you will relieve me from much embar¬ 
rassment. Cassar writes in a kind manner to me : 
Balbus does the same in his name. My resolution 
is, never to stir an inch from the path of honour. 

)> tierperastra aro described to be instruments for keeping 
Btmigh t the legs of children who are disposed to be crooked. 
The word may be ad|pted from Atticus, and applied to 
certain persons who had proved a clog and embarrassment 
to Cicero in his administration. 

c See the preceding letter. 

d This must moan the legacies of the older Ilortcnsius, 
which the son had to pay by the will of his father, 

r See book vi. letter 3. f Sec book vl. letter 9. 

g It is well known that the Romans did not insert the 
prepositions In speaking of going to or from any town, 
though they did express them when speaking of a country. 


But you know how much remains due to him**. 
Do you think, then, it is to be feared that anybody 
should object that debt to me, if I seem to acA 
feebly ? or that he should demand it, if 1 act firmly ? 
What do you find in answer to this i Let us pay 
it, you say. Well, then, I will ( borrow from 
Cmlius*. Yet I would have you consider this well; 
for I imagine if ever I should speak with energy in 
the senate in behalf of the republic, that Tartessiau 
friend of yoursl will call to me as I go out, “Pray 
direct the money to be provided.” Have I any¬ 
thing more to say ? Yes, my son-in-law is agree¬ 
able to me, to Tullia, to TersMtia. He has as 
much wit and kindness at you could wish. As 
to other things, to which you are no ftranger, we 
must bear them. For you know about whom we 
inquiredwlio all, except, him with whom I 
negotiated through yAu, think to make me respon¬ 
sible : for nobody will trust them. But of these 
matters when we meet; for they require a long 
talk. My hope of Tiro’s recovery rests in M. 
Cnrius, to whom I have written that such service 
would be particularly acceptable to yon. Dated 
the 9th of December, from Pontius’s bouse at Tre- 
buianum. 

—♦— 

LETTER IV. 

. Dionysius is impatient to see you. I have 
accordingly sent him, not with a very good grace ; 
but there was no refusing it. 1 have found him 
learned, which 1 knew before ; and besides, of cor¬ 
rect behaviour, ready to oblige, studious of my 
riiputation, careful, and (that I may not seem to 
be giving the character of a freed-man) in short an 
excellent man. I saw Pompeius the 10th of 
December. We were together perhaps two hours. 
He seemed to be much pleased at my arrival. He 
encouraged me in the affair of my triumph, and 
promised to do his part; advising me not to go to 
the senate till I should have finished this business, 
from fear of alienating any of the tribunes by the 
sentiments that might be delivered. In short, as 
far as words, nothing could be fuller of kindness. 
On the subject of the republic, he talked to me as 
if a war was inevitable. There appeared to be no 
hope of accommodation. His opinion of Csesar’s 
hostility had lately been confirmed by the arrival 
of Hirtins from Cffisar, with whom he was very 
intimate : for he had not culled upon Pompeius ; 
but having arrived on the evening of December 6tU, 
and Balbus having engaged to go to Scipio before 
it was light upon this whole business, be returned 
late at night to Cmsar. This he considered as a 
plain sign of hostility. In short, nothing else 
affords me comfort, but that I cannot suppose he, 
to whom even his enemies had given a iftcond con¬ 
sulate, to whom fortdlie had given the greatest 
])Ower, would be so mad, as to bring these advan¬ 
tages to the hazard of a contest. But if he venture 
t 9 rush on, I confess I am full of fears, which T 
dare not commit to paper. As things now are, 1 
think of getting Jo ^me the 5th of January. 

>* Ceraar. * ProbaMy some money-scrlvonor. 

i Ralbus, a native of Tartessua in Spain. 

>■ Seo book V. letter 4, respecting their fitness for hus¬ 
bands to his daughter. 
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LETTER V. 

* I RATB received several of your letters at the 
same time; and though I had later intelligence 
from people who came to meet me, yei: they were 
very acceptable, as they showed your attention and 
kindness. I am concerned at your illness; and 
perceive that you suffer still greater uneasiness 
from Pilia’s being attacked in a similar manner. 
Apply yourselves, both of you, to your recovery. I 
see the interest you take about Tiro. But, though 
he is of wonderful service to me, when he is well, 
in every species eitlier of business or of study, yet 
I am more anxious for bis recovery on account of 
his own kind and modest disposition, than for any 
advantage towards myself. Philogenes has never 
said anything to me about Luscienus. Dionysius 
will inform you of other matters. I am surprised 
that your sister should not have come to Arcanum'. 

I am not sorry that you approve of my determina¬ 
tion respecting Chrysippus”*. 1 have no intention 
of going to Tusculanum at this time. It is out of 
the way for those who might come to meet me, 
and has some other inconveniences. But I mean 
to proceed from Formianum to Terraeina the 31st 
of December; thence to the extremity of the Pon¬ 
tine marsh ; thence to Pompeius’s villa at Albanum ; 
and so to Rome the 3d of January, my birth-day. 
I daily become more alarmed about the republic.. 
For even the good, as it is supposed, are not agreed. 
How many knights, how many senators have I 
seen, who severely blame, among other things, tliis 
journey of Pompeius ! We have great need of 
peace. From a victory must arise many evils, and 
most assuredly that of a tyrant. But these things 
we shall soon have an opportunity of discuss¬ 
ing in person. There is now absolutely nothing 
that I can write about. Not about the repuldic, 
because our information is the same: and our 
domestic affairs are known to both. It only re¬ 
mains to joke, if this man" permit. For my part 
1 should think it wiser to grant him what he 
asks, than to meet in arms. It is too late now to 
resist one whom we have for ten years fostered 
against ourselves. What do you advise then ? you 
wilt say. Nothing but with your coiuiurrence ; nor 
indeed anything before my business" is either con¬ 
cluded, or laid aside. Take care then to get well; 
and shake off at length this ague with the diligence 
yon so highly possess. 


LETTER VI. 

I HAVE absolutely nothing to say to you. You 
are acquainted with everything ; nor have I any¬ 
thing to expect from you. Let me then only keep 
up my custom of not suDcring anybody to go to 
you without a letter. I am in great fear about the 
republic; and have hitherto scarcely found any¬ 
body who did not think it better to grant Ceei ar 
what he demanded, than to go to war. His de¬ 
mands are indeed greater than was supposed. But 
why should we now first resist him ? For this is 
not a greater evil than when we prolonged his 
government for five years ; or when we introduced 

1 A place belonging to it. ^ipero. 

■» Bon letter 3 of this book. 

“ Cesar. “ His triumph. 


the law permitting him to be a candidate for the 
consulship in his absence. Unless forsooth we 
then gave him these arms, that we might now fight 
with him well prepared. You will say, “ What 
then will be your opinion ?” Not what I shall 
say. For I shall think that everything ought to 
be done to avoid a battle; I shall say the same as 
Pompeius. Nor shall I do this with an abject spirit; 
but this again is a very great evil to the state, and 
in some measure peculiarly improper for me, that 
I should appear to differ from Pompeius in so im¬ 
portant a cause. 

—♦— 

LETTER VII. 

“ Dionysius, an excellent man, as I have also 
found him, and very learned, and full of affection 
towards you, arrived in Rome the 18th of Decem¬ 
ber, and delivered to me your letter.” These are 
the very expressions contained in your letter about 
Dionysius. You dp not adu—“ and he returns 
thanks to you.” But he certainly ought: and 
such is your kindness that, if he Imd done so, you 
would have mentioned it. I do not however recant 
the testimony given of him in my former letter. 
Let him therefore be called an excellent man. 
For even this is well done, that he should have 
given me this means of thoroughly knowing him. 
Philogenes has informed you truly. He had pro¬ 
vided what he ought p ; and I desired him to make 
use of tlie money till it should be wanted. He has 
accordingly had the use of it thirteen months. 1 
hope Pontinius is well; but from what you men¬ 
tion of his having entered the city, I am fearful 
what may be the matterFor he would not liave 
done so, but for some important reason. As the 
2d of January is the day of tlie Compitalia I do j 
not care to go to Albanum ' tliut day, from fear of i 
being troublesome to the family ; 1 shall therefore 
go on the third ; and the.nce to the city on the 
fourth. I do not know on what day your fit re¬ 
curs ; but I should be sorry to have you disturbed 
under the inconvenience of your illness. Respect- ‘ 
ing the honour of my triumph, unless Cmsar em- j 
ploy any secret roeasure.s through his tribunes, | 
everything else seems to be tranquil. Most tran- I 
quil certainly is my own mind, which looks upon 
the whole with indifference ; and the more so, be¬ 
cause I hear from many persons that Pompeius 
and his council have determined to send me into 
Sicily, as holding a command. This is worthy of 
Abdera*. For the senate has passed no decree, 
and the people no law, for my having a command 
in Sicily. But if the rejtublic gives this authority 
to Pompeius, why should he send me, rather than 
any private person ? If therefore this command is 
likely to give me trouble, I shall avail myself of 
the first gate I see “. For as to what you say of 
there being a wonderful expectation of my arrival, 
though at the same time none of the good, or mo- 

p Sec book v. letter l.'t 

4 I'lnitlnlus was one of ricero'a lieutenants; and it was 
to bo expected that he would have remained out of the 
city to attend Clccro in his triumph. 

> This was a Koman festival, and holiday for the slaves. 

It is mentioned before. See book li. letter .1. 

• The estate of Pompeius. See letter B of this book. 

t The land of fools. j 

“ Shall enter Rome immediately, and thereby abdicate j 
my command. 
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derately good, entertain any doubt of nay senti¬ 
ments : I do not understand whom you call good: 
for my own part I know none, at least if we look 
for whole orders of men, for undoubtedly there are 
individuals who are good. But in civil dissentions 
we ought to look for ranks and orders of good men. 
Do you think then the senate is good, which has 
left the provinces without commanders? For 
Curio could never have maintained bis purpose'' 
if any attempt had been made to resist him. But 
the senate would not follow that advice; from 
whence it happened that no successor to Csssar 
was appointed. Or the public renters 1 Who 
were never steady, but now are quite in Csesar’s 
interests. Or the bankers? Or farmers? M'lio 
have most reason to wish for peace; unless you 
suppose those people to be afraid of living under 
kingly government who have never objected to it, 
provided they could live in peace. W'hat then ? 
Must we admit the pretensions of one absent"', 
who still keeps his ^array after the day appointed 
by law is past ? T say at once, of nobody absent. 
For if this is granted, the other follows of course. 
Do we admit a government of ten years ? and so 
ample ? Then we must admit also my banishment, 
and the loss of the Campanian territory *, and 
the adoption of a patrician r by a plebeian, of a 
man of Cadiz * by one of Mitylene ; and we must 
admit the wealth of Lahienns and Mamurra, and 
the gardens and Tusculan villa of Ballius. The 
source of all these is the same. lie should have 
been resisted while he was weak, and the thing was 
easy. Now there are eleven legions, as many ca¬ 
valry as he pleases, people beyond the Po, peo])le 
from the city, so many tribunes of the peo])le, such 
an abandoned body of young men, a leader of such 
authority, such boldness ; this is the man with 
whom we must fight, or admit his pretensions, 
which are also sanctioned by the law. “ Fight,” 
you say, “rather than be a slave.” For what 
object ? That if you are conquered, you may be 
proscribed ? If you conquer, that you may still be 
a slave ? What then, say you, will you do ? The 
same ns cattle, which being scattered about follow 
the herds of theirown species. As one ox follows the 
others, so shall I follow the good, or those who 
have the reputation of good, though they rush 
on to their destruction. 1 see clearly what is 
best" in our sad straits. For nobody can say 
when we come to arms jvhat will be the issue; 
but everybody knows that if the good are beaten, 
this man will neither be more sparing of the blood 
of the principal citizens, than Cinna was; nor 
more moderate than .Sulla, in plundering the rich. 

1 have been a long time talking politics with you, 
and should continue if my lamp were not going 
out. To be short,—“ speak, Marcus Tullius.” 

1 side with Poinpeius: that is, with T. Pomponius. 
Pray make my compliments to that nice boy Alexis, 
unless perhaps in my absence he is become a young 
man,—for he seemed to be growing up very fast. 

* 'fills t.'urio was a tribune, and creature of Osiir, and 
therefore stopped the^ppointment of the new governors 
to secure Ceesar from a successor. 

v That Ciesar, though absent, might yet bo eligible to 
the consulship ; for, had he oome up to Home, he must 
have resigned his command. 

* See book li. letter G. y As in the case of Cledlus. 

» Balbus was a native of Tartessus near Cadiz, and had 

been adopted by Theophanes of .Mitylene. 

« Namely, peace. Soc letter 3 of this book. 


LETTER VIll. 

What need of such strong affirmation on the 
subject of Dionysius ? Would not a mere nod 
from you s|cure my belief? But your silence gave 
me the greater suspicion, both because you gene¬ 
rally employ your testimony to consolidate friend¬ 
ships, and 1 heard that be had spoken differently 
of me to other people. But 1 am perfectly satis¬ 
fied that it is as you say. I therefore continue to 
regard him as would have me. I had also 
marked the day of your ague from one of your 
letters written as the fit was cSSning on, and 1 cal¬ 
culated that you might, * if there was occasion, 
come to me in Albanum without incoiAenience the 
3d of January. But pray do nothing that is in¬ 
consistent with your health. For what signifies 
one or two days ? I understand that, by Livia’s 
will, Dolabella with two co-heirs succeeds to a 
third part of her property, but on the condition of 
changing his name. It is a question of propriety 
whether it be right for a young man of noble birth 
to change his name for a lady's will. But we shall 
be able to determine this more philosophically, 
when we know to about how much this third of the 
third part of her property amounts. W’hat you 
thought would be the case, that 1 should see 
Pompeius before I got to Rome, has accordingly 
happened. For on the 27th of December he came 
up to me at Lavernium. W'^e came together to 
Formise, and conversed privately from two in the 
aftenioon till dusk. In answer to your inquiry, if 
there is any hope of aceominodation, so far as I 
have learned from Pompeius’s full and accurate 
discourse, there is not even any inclination towards 
it For his opinion is, that if Cwsar should be 
made consul, even with the dismissal of his army, 
the government will be overturned. He even 
thinks, that when lie is acquainted with the active 
preparations against him, he will neglect the con¬ 
sulate this year, and prefer keeping his army and 
his province. But if he should be driven to mad¬ 
ness, he held him in great contempt, and relied 
ujion his own forces and those of the republic. 
In truth, though that saying often occurred to me, 
that the fortune of war was common ; yet it was 
some alleviation of my solicitude, to hear a brave 
and experienced man, and one of the greatest au¬ 
thority, politically expose the dangers of a false 
peace. W’e had in our possession Antonius’s 
speech pronounced the 23d of December, which 
contained an accusation of Pompeius from the 
time of his entering into public life, complaining 
of those who had been condemned, and of the ter¬ 
ror of his arms. Upon which he observed, “What 
think you that Ctesar himself will do, if he should 
obtain the government of the state, whqp his weak 
and needy qutestor dares to utter such expres¬ 
sions ?” In short, he appeared not only'not to wish 
for such a peace, but even to dread it. Yet the ap¬ 
prehension of abandoning the city shakes, as I 
cmiceive, tliis resolution **. It is a great vexation 
to me, that I must pay off my debt to Csesar, and 
transfer to that ^quarter the materials of my tri¬ 
umph. For it is unseemly to be indebted to one 
of an opposite party. But of this, and many 
other things, when we meet. 

<> The text is obscure, and perhaps faulty. 
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LETTER IX. 

** Ak I,” aa.y you, “ to resceive a letterfroin you 
every day Yes, if I find anybody to whom I 
can give it. ** But you are on the point of bmng ! 
here youraelf.” It will then be time^ enough to 
stop when I arrive. I find there is oftie of your 
letters which has never reached me, owing to my 
friend L. Quintius,who was bringing it, being rob¬ 
bed and wounded at Basilus’s monument. Consider 
therefore, if it contained anything gf importance for 
metoknow. At the same time resolve me this political 
problem. Since onupf these things must take place: 
either Ist, that Csesar should be deemed eligible, 
while he still retains his army through the senate, 
or through the tribunes of the people; or 2dly, that 
Ceesar must be persuaded to give up his province 
and lus army, in order to become consul; or 3dly, 
if this cannot be done, that the comitia may be held 
without any consideration of him, yet with his suf¬ 
fering it, and retaining his province; or, 4thly, if 
through the interference of the tribunes he does not 
suffer the comitia to proceed, but yet remains quiet, 
that the business may be brought to an interreg. 
num ; or, Sthly, if in order to enforce his claims, 
he should bring up his army, that we must then 
contend in arms; and 6thly, that he may either 
begin the contest immediately, before we are 
sufficiently prepared; or, 7thly, after his friendt 
have preferred at the comitia their request 
for his eligibility, and have been refused; he may 
also, Sthly, proceed to arms either for that single 
reason, that his claims arc not admitted; or Sthly, 
for an additional reason if it happen that any tri¬ 
bune, in his attempt to interrupt the senate, or to 
excite the populace, should be marked or circum¬ 
vented by a decree of the senate, or removed, or 
expelled, or should flee to him under pretence of 
being expelled : again, when war is actually begun, 
we must either, lOthly, remain in possession of the 
city,—or 11 thly, we must leave it, in order to inter¬ 
cept his supplies of provisions and troops. Tell 
methen of these evils, to one of which we must cer¬ 
tainly submit, which you think tlie least. You will 
say, “ that he should be persuaded to deliver up 
his army in order to be made consul.” It is indeed 
a measure of such a kind, that if he consents no¬ 
thing can be said against it; and if he does not 
obtain the admission of his claims, I shall be sur¬ 
prised if he does not do it. Yet there are some 
persons who think nothing is more to be dreaded 
than that be should be consul. “ But so," 
you will say, “ is better than with his army.’’ 
Certainly. But this very sa may well make one 
exclaim, O what a great calamity ! and it admits 
of no remedy; we must submit at his discretion. 
Think of ^im a second time consul, whom you re¬ 
member in his former conflate. At that time, in 
his weakness, he out-matched, you say, the whole 
republic ; what do you expect now ? And when he 
ia consul, Pompeius is resolved to be in Spain. 
This is a sad state, that the very thing which'is 
most to be deprecat^, cannot be refused: and if he 
does it, he will presently attain tjio highret favour 
amongst all good men. But setting aside this, to 
which they say he can never be brought, of the 
remaining evils which is the worst ? To yield to 
what Pompeius calls hiW most impudent demands? 
For what can be more impudent ? You have held 
the province for ten years, granted yon not by the 


senate, but by yourself, through violence and fac¬ 
tion. The period has elapsed, not of the law, but 
of your self-will; but suppose it to be of the law, 
a decree is passed for appointing a successor, you 
stop it, and say, " Have consideration for me." 
Have you for us ? Would you keep your army 
longer than the people granted it ? and against the 
will of the senate ? “You must fight then, unless 
you agree to it." With a good hope, as Pompeius 
says, either of conquering or of dying in liberty. 
If now we must fight, the time depends upon acci- 
dente ; the manner, on future events; on this sub¬ 
ject therefore I do not call upon you. If you have 
anything to offer in reply to what I have said, let 
mehearit. 1 am tortured with anxiety day andnight. 
—*— 

LETTER X. 

I HAVE suddenly come to the resolution of 
setting out before light, to avoid observation and 
discourse, especially as my lictors come with their 
laurels'. For the rest, truly I neither know what 
I am doing, or what I shadl do ; so much am I 
disturbed with the rash determination^ of our 
general, who seems to have lost his senses. How 
can 1 advise you, who.am myself waiting for your 
advice ? What has been Cnaeus’s object, or what 
is now his object, I cannot tell, cramped as he is 
within the towns, and appearing stiipified. If he 
remains in Italy, we shall all be together; but if 
he retires, our conduct must be a subject of con¬ 
sideration. Hitherto certainly, if I have any under¬ 
standing, everything has been done foolishly and 
incautiously. Pray write to me very often, what¬ 
ever comes into your mind. 


LETTER XI. 

What, I beseech you, is all this ? or what are 
people about ? For I am quite in the dark. “ We 
have got possession," you say, “ of Cingulum ; we 
have lost Anconis ; Labienus has deserted from 
Cffisar.” Are we speaking of a Roman general, or 
of Hannibal ? O wretched man, and void of under¬ 
standing', who has never known even a shadow of 
what is truly honourable ! Yet he professes to do 
all this for honour’s sake. But how can there be 
honour, where there is not rectitude ? Or is it 
right then to have an army without any public 
appointment ? To occupy the towns of Roman 
citizens, in order to get a readier access to his own 
country ? To cancel debts, to rec^ exiles, to 
institute six hundred other wicked practices, 

“ in order to obtain (as Eteocles says') the greatest ' 
kingdom of the gods ? " I envy him not his fortune. 

I would assuredly prefer a single basking s with 
you in your Lucretine sun, before all kingdoms of 
such a kind; or ratlier I would die a thousand 
times, before I would suffer such a thought to 
enter my mind. “ What if you should wish it," 

c The fasces borne by the lictorswor serJeant^ attending 
one who had been saluted emperor, were bound with laurel 
till they entered the city. See book v. letter 20. 

■1 Pompeius hastily left Home, and retired towards 
Brundlsium. 

‘ Cssar. f In the “ Phcenlssa:’' of Euripides. 

g The ancient Romans used to have places appropriated 
to walking or conversation, which were open to the sun, 
and screened from cold winds. 










g)u say ? ^ “ For everybody is at liberty to wish.” 
Bat 1 consider this very wish a thing more wretched 
than being crucified. The only thing that is worse, 
is to get what you so wish. But enough of this ; 
for I am too ready to dwell upon these troubles 
with you: let us return to our own general. Tell 
me then, what think you of this resolution of 
Pompeius ? I mean his leaving the city. 1 am quite 
at a loss : nothing seems more absurd. That you 
should leave the city ? Would you then do the same 
if the Gauls should come'* ? The republic, he says, 
does hot consist in its walls, but in all that we bold 
dear. Themistocles did the same'. For a single 
city was unaftle to withstand the united flood of 
foreign nations. But Pericles did not so, fifty 
years afterwards, when besides the walls he kept 
nothing. And our own people formerly, when the 
rest of the city was captured, still kept possession 
of the citadel: “ so have we heard the deeds of 
ancient heroes.” Yet by the grief of the towns, 
and the conversation of those 1 meet, this reso¬ 
lution seems likely tti produce»some effect. There 
it; a wonderful complaint (I know not if it is made 
there ; but you will tell me) that the city should 
be without magistrates, without a senate. In short, 
Pompeius by his flight creates a strong sensation. 
What think you ? The case is quite altered, and 
now it is thought that nothing should be granted 
j to Ceesar. Explain to me how all this is. 1. have 
a charge attended with little trouble : for Pompeius 
I wishes me to have the superintendence of all this 
< district of Campania, and the sea-coast; so that the 
j levies of troops, and all business of importance, 
! may be referred to me. I therefore expect to be 
' unsettled. I imagine by this time you see what is 
Caesar's impetuosity, what is the disposition of the 
people, what is the state of the whole business: 
about all these things 1 should be glad if you would 
write to me, and (as they are liable to change) as 
often as you can. For I feel some comfort both 
' whilst I am writing to you, and whilst 1 am reading 
your letters. 

—*—- 

LETTER Xir. 

' I HAVE hitherto received but one letter from 
{ you, dated the 20thl, in which it is mentioned that 
' ou- had previously despatched another, which I 
ave not received. But i beg you will write as 
often as possible, not only if you have learned, or 
heard anything, but even if you suspect it j espe¬ 
cially what you think I ought or ought not to do. 
As to what you ask me, that I should take care to 
inform you what Pompeius is doing; I do not 
believe he knows himself, and certainly nobody 
else does. I saw the consul Lwntulus at Formite 
the 22d, and saw Libo. Everything is full of 
alarm and confusion. Pompeius is gone to Lari- 
num; for there the troops are, and at Luceria, 
and Theanum, and other parts of Apulia. Thence 
it is uncertain whether he means to stop anywhere, 
or to cross the sea.Jlf he remains, 1 doubt whether 
he can rely upon his army; if he goes away, what 
I should do, whither I should go, or wliere I should 
stay, I know not. For I apprehend he, w hose 

■■ This evidently alludes to the city of Home having for¬ 
merly been taken by the Oauls. 

i Upon the invasion of the Persians. 

J Probably the StUth of January. 


tyranny you dread, will act most sadly. Neither 
the adjournment of public business, nor the flight 
of the senate and magistrates, nor the secref* 
treasury, will stop him. But this, as you say, we 
shall soon see. In the mean time you must excuse 
me for writing to you so much, and so often. For 
I feel some consolation from it, and besides am 
desirous of eliciting your letters in return, espe¬ 
cially your advice, what I should do, or how I 
should conduct myself, and whether 1 should give 
myself up whollv to the party. I am not deterred 
by danger; but am distracted with grief. That 
everything should be conducted with such want of 
judgment, or so contrary, to my own judgment! 
Or should I hesitate, and turn back, aq(l join those 
who are in possession, and enjoy the smiles of 
fortune “ 1 have too much respect for the 
Trojans',” and am prevented by the duty not only 
of a citizen, but of a friend. But then I am un¬ 
manned by commiseration for the children. Write 
therefore something to me in my trouble, notwith¬ 
standing you feel the same distress; hut especially 
if Pompeius should retire out of Italy, tell me what 
you think I ought to do. Manius Lepidus indeed 
(for we were together) has resolved to go no further 
than that; L. Torquatus says the same. I have 
, many circpmstances, and among the rest my lictors, 
^‘to embarrass me. I never met with anything less 
aspable of being disentangled. Therefore I ask 
for nothing certain, but only for what you think ; 
and, in short, I wish to know your very doubtings. 
It is pretty certain that Labienus has left Ceesar. 
If it had happened that on coming to Rome he 
could have found the magistrates and the senate 
there, it might have been of great service to cur 
cause ; as by it he would appear to pass sentence 
upon a friend for the sake of the republic. This 
appears indeed now, but is of less service; for 
there is nobody to serve; and I imagine be already 
repents of the step he has taken ; unless perhaps 
the very circumstance of his having left him be 
false : I had it however for a truth. Now though, 
as you say, you confine yourself within your own 
boundaries, yet I wish you to explain to me the 
actual state of the city; whether there is expressed 
any wish for Pompeius; any dislike towards Csesar; 
also what you think about Terentia and.TuUia, 
whether they should continue at Rome, or be with 
me, or retire to some place of safety. All this, 
and anything else that occurs, I should be glad to 
hear from you, and the oftener the better. 


LETTER Xlll. 

1 AGREE with you about the Vennonian business. 
I look upon Labienus as a hero. There has been 
for a long time no deed more distinguished amongst 
our citizens. If no oth^ good arise frofii it, there 
is this at least, that it has given pain to Ceesar. 
But 1 think moreover that it has some effect in 
adyoncing the general cause. I love Piso too, 
wliose judgment of his son-in-law*** must, I think, 

'• The treasury was within the temple of Batum, and 
there apiiears to haue been one part of It reaorved for the 
extraordinary cxlgonclos of the state. [Livius, xxvii. in.] 
I'his is what is probably intended in this plaoe. Bee letter 
SI of this hook. 

1 This quotation from Homer occurs before. See book 
ii. letter S, 

**> Csssar had married Calpumla, Pisa's daughter. 

Z Z 
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have weight. Though you see the nature of this 
contest. It is a civil war of such a kind, as does 
not arise from divisions among the members of the 
state, but from the audacity of one abandoned 
citizen. He is powerful from his army; he retains 
many by hopes and promises; but reilly aims at 
possessing everything belonging to everybody. To 
this man has the city been delivered up, full of 
supplies, and without a garrison. What is there 
that you may not dread from one who regards 
those temples and houses not as^his country, but 
as his prey ? What he designs to do however, or 
by what means, I know not, without a senate, and 
without magistrate': h^cannot so much as pretend 
to any publjc motive. But where shall we be able 
to raise ourselves up again ? or when ? having, as 
you must perceive, a most nngeneral-like com¬ 
mander, who did not even kqpw the circumstances 
ofPicenum”. Howunadvisedhei8,the state of affairs 
testihes; for, to say nothingof the errors of the last ten 
years, what condition is not preferable to this flight.^ 
Nor do I now understand what are his intentions; 
and I do not cease in my letters to inquire. It is 
plain that nothing can be more timid, nothing more 
confused : so that 1 see no protection, for the sake 
of which he was kept near the city ; nor any place 
or situation for protection. All hope is placed in 
two legions that are invidiously retained", and ill- 
affected. For the new recruits are hitherto raised 
against their inclination, and determined not to 
fight. The time for making conditions is lost. 
What is likely to happen I do not see. It has been 
committed by ns, or at least by our leader, to go 
out of harbour without our rudders, and give our¬ 
selves up to the storm. I am in doubt what 1 
should do with our young Ciceros : I have some¬ 
times thought of sending them into Greece. And 
with respect to Tullia and Terentia, when the 
approach of so many foreign troops comes across 
my mind, I dread everything: then again when I 
recollect Dolabella, I a little revive. 1 should wish 
you to consider what you think I ought to do ; in 
the first place, for security; (for a different con¬ 
sideration is due to them and to myself;) then for 
my reputation, that I may not be blamed for 
choosing to let them be in Rome at a time when 
all honest people are leaving it. You also, and 
Peduceus, who has written to me, must take care 
what you do ; for such is your reputation, that as 
much is required of you as of the greatest citizens. 
But about this you will see ; as I wish you to con¬ 
sider about myself, and my concerns. It remains 
for me to beg that you will find out, as well as you 
are able, what is doing, and will write me word : 
also what you can ascertain by conjecture, which I 
particularly look for from you. For, while every¬ 
body relates what is done, from you I expect what 
is going lio be done. “ The best prophet is one 
who guesses well P.” Parfion my loquaciousness ; 
which both affords me some relief while I am 
writing to you, and calls forth your letters'. 

I could not at first understand the enigm^i of 
the Oppii of Velia '; for it is more obscure than 

» That the town of 1‘ieenmu sliouiqhave been gatrlaonod 
to prevent the approaoh'of Cffisar to Rome. 

® They bad been raised for the Parthian war. 

p The original is quoted from Rnrlpidee. 

q There is every appearanevof this being the conclusion 
of one letter, and what follows, the beginning of another. 

' The OppU were probably sorlveuers and money agents 


Plato’s doctrine of numbers*. But I now under¬ 
stand your meaning; for you call the Oppii the 
Juices* of Velia. This puzzled me a long . time. 
But this being made out, the rest was clear, and 
agreed with Terentia’s account. I saw L. Cmsar 
at Minturnse the morning of the 25th of January 
with most extravagant instructions ; a mere man 
of straw ; so that he seems to me to have done it 
in mockery, to deliver to him instructions of such 
importance. Unless perhaps he did not deliver 
them, and this man caught bold of some expres¬ 
sions, which he pretended were instructions. 
Labienus, whom 1 look upon as a great mau, came 
to Theanum the 2.‘)d ; there he met ^ompeius and 
the consuls. When I know certainly what was 
said and done, I will inform you. Pompeiuswent 
from Thennura towards Larinum the 24th. That 
day he remained at Venafrum. Labienus seems to 
have brought us a little encouragement. But I 
have nothing yet to tell you from this quarter. 
I rather wait to hear what news is brought thither; 
how he bears this., conduct * of I.abienus ; wbat 
IJomitius is doing among the Marsi, or Thermus 
at Iguviutn, or P. Attius at Cingulum"; how the 
people in the city are disposed; and what is your 
opinion of the future. Upon these subjects I 
should wish often to hear from you, and what you 
think best to be done about the ladies, and what 
you mean to do yourself. If I were writing witli 
my own hand, 1 should send you a longer letter : 
but I employ an amanuensis on account of a weak¬ 
ness iu my eyes. 


LETTER XIV. 

I SExn this on the 27th of January, on my way 
from Cates to Capua, having still a slight inflam¬ 
mation of the eyes. L. Caesar delivered Caesar’s 
despatch to Potnpeios on the 25th, while he was 
with the consuls at Theanum. The terms were 
approved, with this reserve, that he should with¬ 
draw his garrisons from those places whieh he had 
occupied beyond the limits of his province. If he 
did this, it was replied that we would return to the 
city, and conclude the business through the senate. 
1 hope that we are at peace even at this present. 
For he begins to repent of his madness, and our 
general of his forces". Pompeius wished me to go 
to Capua, and to forward the levies ; in which the 
Campanian settlers arei- not very ready to engage. 
Pompeius has very conveniently distributed Caesar’s 
gladiators, which are at Capua, and |hMt whom I 
bad before sent you a wrong accoi|^h-om Tor- 
quatus’s letters. Two are sent to each family. 
There were 500 of them in the schools. It was 
said they were going to make an insurrection; so 
that in this respect the republic has been well pro- 

residing in that port of Rome known by the name of 
Velia. 

“This doctrine of numbers was derived from Pythagoras, 
and is indeed most obscure. Plato has introduced it in bis 
“ Timseus," and in some other paC s of his works. 

> 1 have thought it best to glve^is, which I conceive to 
he the meaning of the lAtln tucconet, derived from 6ir6t, 
*'succus," or “juice.” There ta an instanceof a aimilar 
enigma on the nomc of Philotiinus. [See hook vi. letter 0.] 
Of the Oppii see book vlil. letter 7, note 

" These were all of them of Fompeius's party. 

V Pompeius begins to repent of having placed his reliance 
on Buoh doubtful troops. 










TO TITUS POMPONITJS ATTICUS. 


vided for. Respectiag our ladies, amongst whom is 
your sister, pray consider how far it is reputable 
for us that they should remain at Rome, when all 
other ladies of any respect have left it. I have 
before written to you, and have written to them 
about it. I should wish you to encourage their 
departure; especially as I have estates on the sea- 
coast, where I preside, in which they may be accom¬ 
modated as occasion offers. For it offence is taken 
at my conduct, it arises from my son-in-law ; for 
which I ought not to be responsible: but this is 
something more, that our ladies should have con¬ 
tinued at Ropie after all the others. I should be 
glad to know what you yourself, and Sextus, think 
about going away; and what is your opinion of 
the whole state of affairs. For my own part, I do 
not cease to recommend peace ; which, even if it 
be unequitable, is preferable to the most equitable 
war. But this as fortune shall ordain. 


LETTER XV. 

Since my departure from the city, I have suf¬ 
fered no day to pass without writing something to 
you ; not that I had much to say, but that I might 
talk with you in my absence. For, when I cannot 
do this in person, nothing is more agreeable to 
me. Upon my arrival at Capua on the 27tli, the 
day previous to my writing this, 1 met the consuls 
and many of our order "■; all of whom wished that 
Ctesar might withdraw his garrisons, and abide by 
the terms he had offered. Favonius alone objected 
to our admitting any conditions imposed by him ; 
but he was not attended to in the council. 
Even Cato thinks it now better to submit than to 
fight. He says however that he wishes to be pre¬ 
sent in the senate, when the terms are debated, if 
Csesar should be induced to withdraw his garrisons. 
Therefore he does not cure to go into Sicily, where 
his presence is greatly wanted ; but is desirous of 
being in the senate, which I fear may be prejudicial. 
Postumus also, whom the senate appointed by name 
to go immediately into Sicily to succeed Fuffanus, 
refuses to go without Cato, and sonceives that his 
own assistance and weight in the senate is of great 
importance. Thus the business devolves upon 
Pannius, who is sent before with a command into 
Sicily. There is a great difference of opinion in 
our consultations. Most think that Ciesar will not 
adhere to conditions, and that these requi¬ 
sitions wef^^»terposed by him only to interrupt 
our necessais^reparations for war. But I expect 
that he will withdraw his garrisons: for if he is 
made consul, he will gain his purpose, and will 
gain it with less guilt than that with which • he 
began. But a severe blow' must be sustained ; for 
we are shamefully unprepared both in men and 
money. The whole of which, whether belonging 
to individuals in the city, or to the public in the 
treasury, is left foia him. Pompeius is gone to 
join the troops of Atiius, and has taken Labienus 
with him. I want your opinion upon these matters. 

1 design to retire immediately to Forraiee. 

w Of the senators. 


LETTER XVI. 

I IMAGINE I have received all your letters ; the 
first irregularly, the rest in the order in which 
Terentia sjpt them. About Cksm’s proposals, 
and Labienus’s arrival, and the replies of the con¬ 
suls and of Pompeius, I have written to yon in a 
letter from Capua of the 28th, and have besides 
thrown together several things in the same letter. 
We have now two subjects of expectation ; one, 
what Csesar will determine when he has received 
the answer delivered to L. Cmsar; the other, what 
Pompeius is doing, who sendi^me word that in a 
few days he shall have an* army on which he' can 
depend ; and he holds out the hope th%t, if he gets 
into the country of Picenum, we may return again 
to Rome. He has with him Labienus, who speaks 
confidently of the weSkness of Csesar’s forces. His 
arrival is a great source of encouragement to our 
Cnceus. I have been desired by the consuls to be 
at Capua the 5th of February. I set out from 
Capua to go to Formite the 3()th of January; and 
tile same day having received your letter at Cales 
about three in the afternoon, I have immediately 
set down to answer it I agree with you about 
Terentia and Tullia,to whom I had written referring 
them to you. If they arc not already set out, 
there is no occasion for their removing till we see 
wliat the situation of things may be. 


LETTER XVII. 

Your letter is most acceptable and agreeable to 
me. 1 thought of transporting the boys into 
Greece, at a time when the quitting Italy seemed 
necessary : for if I should go to Spain tliis would 
not be equally suitable for them. 1 think you and 
Sextus may even now very well remain in Rome; 
for you have no reason to be friends with our 
Pompeius,—since nobody ever withdrew so much 
from the city garrison. You see that I can still 
joke* with you. You must already be acquainted 
with the answer wliich L. Ctesar brings back from 
Pompeius, and the letter he bears from him to 
Ctesar ; for it is written and delivered with the 
view of being made public. I have in my own • 
mind found fault with Pompeius, who, though be 
writes so well, should have left to Sestius an affair 
of such consequence, which was to go into every¬ 
body’s hands. Accordingly, I never read anything 
more .Ses^an 'i. It may, however, be seen by 
Pompeius's letter, that nothing is refused to Ctesar; 
but everything that he can demand is abundantly 
granted,—which he must be mad if he does not 
accept, especially as the demand is most unreason¬ 
able : for who are you that say, “ if J*ompeiii8 
goes into Spain,” and '•^f he dismisses hia garri¬ 
sons.’” Yet this is granted; though not so 
honourably .now, when the republic has been 
vio^ted.and invaded by arms, as if he had formerly 
obtained the acknowledgment of bis eligibility. 
Yet I doubt if even this will satisfy him. For 
when he had delivered his proposals to L. Caesar, 
he should have waited more quietly for the answer; 
instead of which he is reported to be particularly 

* The joke consists in giving the name of garrison to 
the senators and others who quitted Rome. 

r More indicative of Sestius's bad style. 
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active. Trebatins send* me word, that he was 
desired by Ctesar to write to me the 22d of Janu¬ 
ary, requesting me to come to Rome, and saying 
that I could not do him a greater favour. Upon 
all this he largely dilated. I understood, by 
reckoning up the days, that as soon a8*Ueesar had 
heard of my departure he began to be uneasy, from 
the apprehension that we* might all be absent. 
I do not doubt, therefore, of his having written 
likewise to Piso, and to Servius. 1 am rather 
surprised that he should not have written to me 
himself, or should not have applied to me through 
Dolabella or Caeliua; not that I have any objection 
to Trebatius’s writing, 'of whose affection 1 am 
well persuatfed. I wrote word back to Trebatius 
(for I did not care to write to Caesar, as he had 
not written to me), that it could not very well be 
done at this time,—^but thatl was at one of my 
farms, and had taken no part in raising troops or 
any other business; and I intend to maintain this 
posture as long as any hope remains. But if war 
breaks out, I shall not be wanting to my duty or 
to my dignity, having first sent the boys intoGreece. 
For I perceive that every part of Italy will be in¬ 
volved in the contest,—so great is the mischief 
excited partly by wicked, partly by jealous citizens. 
But in a few dap it will be underst''od, from the 
manner in which he receives our answer, how 
things are likely to go. Then, if we are to have 
war, I will write to you more at length ; but if 
even a truce is agreed upon, 1 shall hope to see you 
myself. This 2d of February, on which day I 
write in Formianum, being just returned from 
Capua, 1 am expecting the ladies, though I had 
written to them by your advice to desire they 
would remain in Rome; but I hear there has been 
a great alarm in the city. I mean to be at Capua 
the 5th of February, as the consuls desired. What¬ 
ever intelligence is brought hither from Pompeius 
I will immediately write to inform you ; and I 
shall expect to hear from you upon these affairs. 


at the very time when Lucius Caesar was sent with 
proposals of peace, was nevertheless eagerly raising 
recruits, occupying different posts, and securing 
himself with garrisons. • O the wicked robber ! O 
disgrace to the republic, scarcely to be compensated 
by any peace. But let us cease to complain, and 
bend to the times, and go with Pompeius into 
Spain. This is what I wish for in this sad state; 
since we have, without any pretence, refused to let 
the republic see him a second time consul". But 
enough of this. I forgot before to write to you 
about Dionysius; but it was my determination to 
wait for Ctesar’s answer,—that in case I should 
return to the city he might wait for me there, or 
if that should be put off then 1 might send for 
him. I say nothing of what he ought to do in the 
event of my flight, or what becomes a learned and 
friendly man, especially when he had been asked. 
But this I must not requi* too rigidly from Greeks. 
You will take care, however, if it is necessary to 
summon hisn (which I should be sorry for) that I 
may not trouble hidi against W inclination. My 
brother Quintus is anxious to pay what he owes 
you through Egnatius ; and there is no want of 
inclination on Egnatius’s part, nor any want of 
funds : but the times being such that Q. Titinius, 
who has been a great deal with me, has not enough 
to defray his expenses on the road, and has informed 
his debtors that they must continue the same in¬ 
terest '*; that L. Ligns also is said to have done 
the same ; and that Quintus has at present no 
money in his house, and cun neither get any from 
Kgnatius nor borrow anywhere : he is surprised 
that you should have no regard for this general 
embarrassment. And I, whilst I observe that 
precept falsely attributed to Hesiod (for so it is 
supposed), to pronounce no judgment till you have 
beard both sides, especially against you, whom I 
never knew to do anything unadvisedly ; yet T am 
moved by his complaint: at all events 1 wished 
you to be acquainted with it. 


LETTER XVIII. 

On the 2d of February the ladies arrived at 
Formise, and brought an account of your attention 
and great kindness to them. I have thought it 
best that they should remain in Formianum along 
with the young Ciceros, till I knew whether we 
were to have a disgraceful peace or a wretched war. 
I 'am going with my brother to the consuls at 
Capua the 3d of February, on which day I write ; 
for we were desired to be there the 6th. Pompeius’s 
answer is said to be liked by the people, and ap¬ 
proved by the assembly. I had supposed it would 
be so. K he* rejects this, he will lose his esti¬ 
mation ; if he accepts it,—Which then,” you 
will say, ” do you prefer?” I would answer you 
if 1 knew how well we were prepared. It was 
reported here that Cassius had been driven fsom 
Ancon, and that the place was in the possession of 
our people. If a war takes place, this may be an 
advantageous circum.stance. They say that Ceesar, 


* The senators. 

■ Cesar. ,. 

•> 1 have left this break as It Is in the original. ’ The 
sense no doubt ts, that if Csoaar agrees to Pompeius's terms, 
we shall be left m a very bad condition. 


LETTER XIX. 

I HATB nothing to teli you : nay, a letter which 
1 had written I have not sent,—for it was full of 
good hopes; as I had been informed of the dispo¬ 
sition of the assembly, and imagined that Ceesar 
would abide by the terms, especially as they were 
his own. Behold then'on the morning of the 4th 
of February 1 received your letter, and that of 
Philotimus, of Fnrnius, and of Curio to Fumius, 
in which he ridicules L. Caesar’s embassy. I feel 
quite overwhelmed, and know not what resolution 
to form. Yet it is not for myself that I care ; but 
I am at a loss what to do about the boys. I write 
this, however, on my way to Capua, that I may 
more readily learn the state of Pompeins’s affairs. 


LETTER XX, 

The time itself makes me ilttle disposed to say 
much; for I despair of peace, and our friends 
make no provision for war. You can ima^ne 

« Cmar’a eligibility having been sanctioned by law, there 
was no longer any pretence to oppose it. 

<> It was usual to pay tbe interest of money the middle 
of every month, and probably wme intimation was given 
ip jo^ the interest was ptogpUlfitie unaltered. 












TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


nothing weaker than these consuls ; by whosg 
directions I came to Capua yesterday in a violent 
rain, with the hope of hearing what they had to 
propose, and of learning the state of our prepara¬ 
tions. They had not then arrived, but were coming 
empty and unprepared. Cnieus was said to be at 
Luceria, where he was to join some cohorts of the 
Attian legion, not very steady. But Csesar, they 
say, is rushing on and almost at hand ; not with 
the view of lighting,—for with whom should he 
light 1 but to intercept our flight. For myself, 1 
am ready to die with the rest in Italy ; about 
which I do not consult you. But if they go out 
of Italy what should I do ? The winter, the lictors 
which attend me’’, the improvidence and negligence 
of our leaders, all tend to make me stay : the mo¬ 
tives to flight are, my friendship with Cnceus, the 
common cause of all hoqest men, the baseness of 
joining with tyrant, who whether he will imitate 
Phalaris, or Pisistratus', is uncertain. 1 should be 
glad if you could fesnlvc the» difficulties, and 
assist me with your counsel,—though 1 imagine 
you must yourself be already in perplexity where 
you are,—but yet as fur as you may be able. If I 
learn anything new here to-day, you shall know it; 
for the c.oiisuls will presently be here, as they 
appointed. I hope to hear from you every day. 
You will answer this as soon as you can. 1 left 
the ladies and the young Ciceros in Formianum. 


LETTER XXI. 

Of our calamities you have earlier intelligence 
than I, for they take their course from thence ; and 
there is nothing good to be expected from hence. 

1 came to Capua the 5th of February, agreeably to 
the order of the consuls. Lentulus arrived late in 
the day ; the other consul had nut yet arrived on 
the 7th: for on that day I left Capua and staid at 
Cales, from whence I send this the following day 
before it is light. I learned so much at Capua,— 
that the consuls are quite inefficient, and that no 
troops are raised. Those employed on the recruit¬ 
ing service dare not show their faces, as Ctcsar is 
at hand ; while our commander is nowhere, and 
does nothing ; so that the people will not enlist,— 
not from want of inclination, but from want of 
encouragement. But our'Cnasus (O wretched and 
incredible state !), howis*he quite sunk ! He has 
I no spirit, no counsel, no forces, no exertion ; to 
say nothing of his shameful flight from the city, 
his timid harangues in the towns, hia ignorance not 
only of his adversary's forces, but of his own. 
What is the meaning of this P On the 7th of 
February, C. Cassius, tribune of the people, came 
I to Capua with instructions from Pompeius to the 
I consuls that they should go to Rome and take 
I away the money from the sacred treasury s, and 
immediately quit the city. Return to Rome ? 
under what guard Then that they should go out 
again ? with wbos4permission ? The consul wrote 
word back, that Pompeius himself must first 

e Cicero hod not yet laid down bis command since bis 
return from Cilicia. 

I Phalaris was distinguished by bis cruelty; Pisistratus 
by his humanity; both of them tyrants 
a This seems to have been a sacred deposit reserved for 
extraordinary emergMptlS^ See above, letter IS of this 

itl' '... 4 ,1 . 1 1 ,* 
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occupy Picenum'*. But that was already lost ; 
which 1 knew, and nobody else, from Uolabella’s 
letters. 1 had no doubt but that Ctesar would 
presently be in Apulia, and that our Cmeus would 
be on boari a ship. It is a great question what 1 
should do. 1 should have no difficulty, if every¬ 
thing had not been conducted most disgracefully, 
while I was never consulted. But yet I would do 
what becomes me. Ciesar himself invites me to 
peace ; but his letter is previous to his present 
impetuous career. Dolabella and Caelius assure 
me that my conduct is satisfactory to him. I am 
distracted with wonderful^irresolu’tioii. Help me, 
if you can, with your advice; and at tlje same time, 
as far as you are able, provide for what may hap¬ 
pen. In such a confused state of affairs 1 can 
write about nothing., 1 am expecting to hear from 
you. 

—*-— 

LETTER XXII. 

I PERCEIVE there is not a foot of ground in 
Italy that is not in Ctesar’s power. Of Pompeius 
1 know nothing; and unless he gets on board a 
ship, 1 fear he will be taken. What incredible 
speed ! But as for this our general.—Yet I cannot 
without pain fiud fault with one for whom I am 
grieved and distressed. It is not without reason 
that you apprehend a slaughter j not that anything 
could be less calculated to secure the victory and 
authority of Ceesar; but I see by whose counsels 
be will act. May it turn out well! I ap|)rehend 
it will be necessary to retire from these towns. I 
am at a loss what steps to take. You will do 
what you think best. Speak with Philotimus ; and 
you will have Tereritia on the KUh. What should 
1 doIn what land, or what sea, should I follow 
him, whom I know not where to find ? But how 
is it possible by land ? And in what sea ? Shall 
I then deliver myself up to Csesar ? Suppose I 
could do it with safety (and many people advise it), 
could I also do it with honour ? Certainly not. 
What then ? I want your advice, as usual. It is 
a difficulty which cannot be cleared up: yet tell 
me what occurs to you, aud what you mean to do 
yourself. 


LETTER XXIII. 

On the 9th of February in the evening I received 
a letter from Philotimus informing me that Domi- 
tius had an army to be depended upon ; and that 
it had been joined by the troops from Picenum 
under the conduct of Lentulus and Thermus; that 
Ciesar might be intercepted, and that be was afraid 
of it: that the spirits honest men in Rome were 
raised; that the wicked were almost thunderstruck. 
I am afrtud that Ibis is but a dream : but, however, 
Philotimus’s letter has quite revived M. Lepidus, 
£. Torquatus, and C. Cassius the tribune of the 
people, who are with me in the neigbfiourhood of 
Formi®'. I wish it may not he more true, that 
we are all nearly prisoners; and that Pompeius is 
retiring from Italy; of whom (O bitter chance !) 
Cresar is said to be in pursuit. Cresar in pursuit 

*■ This Pompeius had professed to do; which If ho had 
done, It would have cut off Csssar's approach to the city. 

I See book vUi. letter ft 
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of Pompeins? What? to kill him? O sad I 
And do we not all make a rampart of our bodies to 
oppose him ? In this you also take an interest. 
But what can we do ? We are completely con¬ 
quered, overwhelmed, and taken, llosffiver, upon 
reading Fhilotimus’s letter I have changed my 
resolution about the ladies, whom, as 1 told you, 
I was going to send back to Rome. But it occurred 
to me that it might occasion a good deal of talk, 
if I should seem already to have formed my judg¬ 
ment of the public cause : in despair of which the 
ladies went back as a step to my own return. Re¬ 
specting myself, I a§ree With you, that I should not 
expose myself to a donbiful and hazardous flight, 
by which I can do'no good to the republic, none 
to Pompeins, for whom I am willing to die with 
all devotion and readiness. I will therefore remain : 
though to live—J. You ask what people are 
doing here. All C|pna, and all recruiting, is sunk 
in despair: the cause is considered as lost; every¬ 
body is running away; unless there be any pro¬ 
spect of Pompeins uniting those troops of Domitius 
with his own. But I suppose we shall know 
everythii^; in two or three days. I have sent you 
a copy of Caesar’s letter, as you desired. Many 
persons have assured me of his being very well 
pleased with the part I have taken. I am not 
sorry fur this; whilst I shall continue, as I have 
hitherto done, to avoid anything inconsistent with 
my honour. 


LETTER XXIV. 

Philotimus’s letter gave wonderful encourage¬ 
ment, not to me, but to those who were with me. 
The next day comes a letter to Cassius from his 
friend Lucretius at Capua, saying that Nigidius 
had arrived at Capua from Domitius, and reported 
that Vibullius was fleeing out of Picenum with a 
few soldiers to Cneeus, and that Csesar was imme¬ 
diately following him, while Domitius could not 
muster dOOO men. He added that the consuls had 
left Capua. 1 doubt not but Cnteus is trying to 
make his escape, if only he can effect it. I have, 
as you advise, no thought of fleeing away. 


LETTER XXV. 

After I had despatched my letter to you full of 
sad news, but I fear too true, on the subject of 
Lucretius's letter to Cassius from Capua ; Cepba. 
Uo arrived, and brought from you a more cheerful 
letter, yet not written with your usual confidence. 
I can believe anything sooner than what you say, 
that Pompe>us is at the head of an army. Nobody 
brings any intelligence off the kind hither, but 

- ■- 

1 I undorstand this to allude to his destroying himself, 
if he could not live with credit, like what Is repeatedly 
said, hook ill. lottors 9,19, 2.3, under the affliction of his 
banishmentand there also it is rather implied than 
expressed, probably to avoid the ill omen of an open decla¬ 
ration in diiwt torms. ' 


^erything that is unpleasant. It is a wretched 
state. He has always been successful in a bad 
cause ; in the best of causes he has failed. 'What 
can be said, but that he understood the one, which 
was easy enough, and did not understand the 
other? For the right administration of the repub¬ 
lic is a difficult art. But I shall very soon know 
everything, and will immediately write to you. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I CANNOT say, as yon do, “ how often do I 
revive ? ” For it is only now that I a little revive, 
especially by the inteUigence that is brought from 
Rome about Domitius, and the troops of the 
Ficentians. These leist two days everything has 
become more favourable, so that the preparations 
for flight are put off. Caesar’s declfvation, “if I 
find you here two days, hence’’,’’ is discredited. 
The accounts of Doipitius are good; those of Afra- 
nius excellent. Your friendly advice of keeping ; 
myself free from either party as long as I can, is 
very agreeable to me. 'When you add, that I must 
avoid the appearance of being inclined to a bad 
cause, I certainly may appear so ; for I refused to 
take a lead in the civil contest while peace was in 
agitation : nut that it was not right, but because 
that which was much more right had brought upon 
me the imputation of wrong'. 1 certainly did not 

wish to make an enemy of him"* to whom Pom- 
peius would offer a second consulate and a triumph: 
and in what terms? “for his most distinguished 
conduct.’’ I know whom I should fear, and why. 
But if a war breaks out, as I see it will, 1 shall not 
be backward in taking my side. Terentia has 
written to you about the 20,000 sestertii (106/.). 
While I thought 1 should be moving about, I did 
not care to be troublesome to Dionysius ; and I 
made no reply to your repeated assurance of his 
attachment, because I expected from day to day 
to be able to determine what was to be done. 
Now, as far as I see, the boys are likely to pass 
the winter in Formianum. Whether I shall be 
there too, I do not know; for if we go to war, I 
am resolved to join Pompeins. When I hear any¬ 
thing certain, I will take care to inform you. For 
my part I apprehend the foulest war; unless, as [ 
you know, some accideist should occur on the side i 
of Parthia”. ' | 

k This is not to bo suppusud Cffisar’s actual declaration' ! 
It appears to be a line out of some poem, and probably 
means no more than to express the apprehensions enter¬ 
tained of Cwsor'B unlimited power. 

1 This alludes to the persecution and banishment which 
he sufi'ered in consequence of his exertions in suppressing 
the Oatilinarian conspiracy. 

Owsar. ; 

e The Romans having sustaiilld a signal defeat by the | 
Parthians, at the time of Crassus’s death, boeamo peou- I 
Ilarly alive to any danger that might arrive, and had I 
already appointed Pompeins to go thither, fbook vi. let- | 
ter 1,] from whence it was hoped, ^at, in case of alarm 
from that quarter, the neoesslty of his absence might pre- I 
vent a civil war from breaking out. I 
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LETTER I. 

PHBfii!NTi.Y after 1 had sent my letter to you, 

1 received one from Pompeiue. It mostly related 
to the transactions in Picenum, of which Vibullins 
had sent him an account; and to the troops raised 
by Domitius ; all which is known to you. It did 
nut, however, represent things in so favourable a 
light as Philotimus's letter. I would have sent 
you the letter itself, but that my brother’s servant 
is in a hurry to set oil’. I will send it therefore 
to-morrow °. But at the end of the letter is added 
in Pompeius’s own hand : “ I think you should 
come to Luceria : you can nowhere be safer,” 1 
understood this to signify, that he looked upon 
these towns, and itiaritime gpasf, as given up. 
And I was not surprised that he, who had given 
up the head‘< itself, should not spare the other 
members. I immediately wrote him word back by 
a confidential attendant, that I did not consider 
where 1 could be most in safety; but that if he 
wished me to go to Lucena on his own account, 
or that of the republic, I would immediately go ; 
and I advised him to preserve the sea-coast, if he 
hoped to be su))plied with grain from the provinces. 

I knew that 1 was saying this to no purpose; but 
as in the case of retaining the city formerly, so 
now in the case of not relinquishing Italy, I wished 
to declare my opinion. For I perceive that pre¬ 
parations are making to concentrate all the troops 
at Luceria, not because that place is tenable, but 
that from thence, if we are pres.sed, we may have 
a ready escape. You must not therefore be sur¬ 
prised, if I an# unwilling to embark in a cause 
which has for its object neither peace nor victory, 
but only a disgraceful and calamitous flight. I 
must go ; that, whatever issue chance may produce, 

1 may rather submit to it with those who are 
(lalled good than appear to dissent from the good. 
Though I see that the city will presently be full 
of good people in one sense, that is, of the luxu¬ 
rious and wealthy; and if these distant towns are 
deserted, it will overflow. I should be among their 
number, if 1 were not ‘encumbered with these 
lictors. Nor should I be sorry to have Manius 
Lepidus, L. Voleatius, and Sergius Salpitius, for 
my companions ; of whom none exceeds L. Borni- 
tius in folly, or A])pius Claudius in, inconstancy'. 
Pompeius alon# affects me, not by hie authority, 
but by bis kindness. For what authority can he 
have in this cause.” who professed his fondness for 
C«!8ar at a time when we were all afraid of him ; 
and since be is becon^ afraid himself, thinks that 
everybody ought to be Csesar’s enemy. I shall, 
however, go to Luceria; though he will not per¬ 
haps be much pleased with my arrival; for 1 
cannot conceal dislike of what has hitherto^ 
been done. If it were possible for me to sleep, I 

« The letter itself will be found after letter 11 of this 
book. 

p The south coast, from whenoo Cicero writes. 

1 Rome. 

r He should be as well countenanced by the example of 
those who were going to Rome, as by that of those who, 
without being a whit better, staid away. 
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should not molest you with such long letters ; if 
you are under the influence of the same cause, I 
wish you would make the same return. 


LETTER II. 

I AM obliged to you on ever^ account; both for 
telling me what you had hlard ; and for not giving 
credit to what wag inconsistent with ti(y usual cor¬ 
rectness ; and for giving me your own opinion. I 
wrote one letter to Csesar from Capua, in reply to 
what he had said to*me about iiis gladiators*. It 
was short, but expressive of Jcinilness; not only 
without reproach, but even with great praise, of 
Pompeius. For so that purpose of my letter re¬ 
quired, wherein I exhorted him to a reconciliation. 
If he has communicated this, he is welcome to 
publish it. 1 have written a second letter, the 
same day that 1 write this. I could not do other¬ 
wise, considering that he had himself written to 
me, and likewise Ualbus. 1 send you a copy of 
my letter, and believe you will find in it nothing 
to blame : if there should be anything, show me 
how I could avoid it. “ Do not write at ail,” 
you will say. How will this enable one to escape 
those who shall please to invent ? However, I 
will do so as far as possible. When you recall me 
to the recollection of what I have done, and said, 
and written, you act indeed a friendly part, for 
which I thank you ; but you seem to me to judge 
ditferently from myself what is honourable and 
becoming for me in this cause. For, in my 
opinion, nothing was ever done, in any country, 
by any leader and head of a state, more disgrace¬ 
fully than by our friend ; whose condition 1 sin¬ 
cerely lament. He has deserted the city, that is, 
his country, for which, and in which, it had been 
glorious to die. You appear to me not to see the 
magnitude of this calamity; for you remain still 
in your own house. But you cannot remain there 
without the leave of the most abandoned men. 
Can anything be more wretched, more disgraceful 
than this ? We wander about like beggars with 
our wives and children. We have placed all our 
hopes in the life of one man, who is every year 
dangerously ill; and are not driven, but called, 
out of our country; which we have left, not to be 
preserved till our return, but to be plundered and 
burned; so many are there in the same situation 
with myself, not in their viUa.s, not in their gardens, 
not even in the city ; or if they are nogr, they will 
not be there long. lll*the mean time I must not 
remain even at Capua, but at Luceria. Aotd we 
must now relinquish the sea-coast, and wait for 

J ,franius and Petruus'; for Labienus has lost his 
iguitya. Here you will apply to me the proverb, 
“ What you give, that you must bear*.” 1 say 
nothing of mystlf; 1 leave that to others. But 

• See book vll. letter 14. 

* Tl^twe were lieutenants of Pompeius In Spain, 
a He had lost his consideration since his defection from 
Caesar to Pompeius. See book vli. letter 12 . 

* This 1 oonoeive to be the true interpretation of this 
broken sentence. 
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what dignity is there here ? Yon, and all respect¬ 
able people, are, and 'will continue, at your own 
homes. But before, who did not present himself 
to me ? And now, who comes to this war * t for 
so it must now be called. Vibullius Ipis already 
done great things. You will know what this is 
from Pompeius’s letter; in which observe the 
place that is scored. You will see what Vibullvus’s 
own opinion is of our Cnmus. But whither does 
this discourse lead ? I am ready to sacrifice my 
life for Fompeius; there is nobody for whom 1 
have a greater regard ; yet not so, that I think all 
hope of saving th^ republic depends upon him 
alone ; for you give me Ito understand, something 
differently frbm what you used to do, that even if 
he should retire from Italy, you think I ought to 
retire with him : which seems to me advisable nei¬ 
ther for the republic nor for*' my children, and, 
moreover, neither right nor honourable. “ What 
then? Will you be able to support the sight of a 
tyrant?” As if it signified whether 1 saw him, 
or only heard of him ; or as if I could look for a 
higher authority than Socrates ; who, when there 
were thirty tyrants, did not set bis foot beyond the 
gate*. But I have besides a special reason for 
staying ; about which I shall hope at some time to 
talk to your. I write this, the 17th of February, 
by the same lamp with which I have burned your 
letter * ; and am going immediately from Formiee to 
Fompeius: if it were to treat of peace, I might be of 
some consideration ; if of war, what part can 1 take ? 


LETTER in. 

In the anxiety occasioned by this critical and 
wretched state of affairs, while I have no means of 
consulting with you in person, yet 1 wish to avail 
myself of your judgment. The whole question is 
this : if Fompeius should quit Italy, as I imagine 
he will, what yon think 1 ought to do; and tliat you 
may the more easily give me your opinion, I will 
shortly explain what occurs to me on both sides. 
My great obligations to Fompeius in promoting 
my restoration, the intimacy between us, and the 
cause of the republic itself, induce me to think that 
1 ought to unite with him, whether in counsel or 
in fortune. Added to which, if 1 remain, and 
desert that assemblage of the best and most distin¬ 
guished citizens, I must fall under the dominion 
of one man ; who, though in many respects he 
shows himself to be friendly to me, (and that be 
might be so I have, as you know, long since pro¬ 
vided, in apprehension of this storm which hangs 
over us,) yet we must take into consideration botii 
the degree of credit that is to be given to his pro¬ 
fessions, and, if it should be clear that he will 
indeed be friendly to me, ,yhether it becomes a 
brave^ man, and a good citizen, to remain in that 
city, in which he has enjoyed the highest honours 
and appointments, has conducted the greatest 

w They who now content themselves with staying at 
home, formerly professed their readiness to support the 
cause of the republio, . 

s lysander having made himself master of Athena, 
placed the government in the hands of thirty tyrants, 
r This probably alludes to thy^conduet of Terentiy 
» There la reason to believe that Atticus, out of his 
great caution, had desired Cicero to destroy his letters, 
or in the moan time to keep them secured. See book lx., 
letter 10.' 


affairs, and held the sovereign priesthood, without 
being any longer his own master, and with the pos-. 
sibility of incurring danger, and perhaps some dis¬ 
grace, if ever Fompeius should restore the republic. 
This is what may be said on one side. See now 
what may be said on the other. Nothing has been 
done by our Fompeius wisely, nothing nobly, and, 

1 may add, nothing but what was contrary to my 
own opinion and authority. 1 omit those old errors 
of cherishing, raising, and arming Cfesar against 
the republic ; that it was he who got laws to be 
passed by violence, and contrary to the auspices ; 
he that added the farther Gaul to his command ; 
he that is the son-in-law ; he that was augur at 
I the adoption of F. Clodius ; he that was more ear¬ 
nest in my recall than in preventing my exile; he 
that extended the period of Ceesar’s government; 
he that was on every occasion the advocate of 
CseBar in his absence; and even in his third consu¬ 
late, after he began to be the protector of the 
republic, exerted binvelf to olAain the consent of 
the ten tribunes to his eligibility during his absence; 
which he afterwards ratified by a certain law of his 
own ; and on the 1st of March opposed the consul 
Marcus Marcellas, who would have put an end to 
the Gallic provinces*. But, to say nothing of these 
matters, what can be more disgraceful, what mure 
inconsiderate, than this retreat from the city, or 
rather this base flight ? What conditions were 
not preferable to the desertion of one’s country ? 
The conditions were bad, I grant; but could any¬ 
thing be worse than this ? “ But he will recover 

the republic.” When ? Or what preparations 
^are there to encourage such a hope ? la not the 
country of Picenum lost ? Is not the road left 
open to the city ? Is not all the wealth of the 
metropolis, both public and private, surrendered 
to the adversary ? In short, there is no party, 
no power, no place, where thostf may rally who 
wish well to the republic. Apulia is chosen, 
the most uninhabited part of Itidy, and the must 
remote from the irruption of this war: flight, 
and convenience of the sea-coast, appear to be 
the first objects in this despondency. I took 
charge of Capua against my will; not that I dis¬ 
liked that office, but because there was no party to 
act with, none that showed any public sorrow, or 
any declared private sorrow: there was some among 
good men, but this was in a quiet way, as usual, 
and as I might have felt 'myself; the mob and all 
the weaker sort were inclined to the other side, 
and many were desirous of some change. I told 
Fompeius that I could undertake nothing without 
troops, and without money. 1 hafle therefore had 
notliing at alt to do ; for I saw from the first, that 
nothing was aimed at besides escape. If 1 now 
pursue this object, whither should I go ? Certainly 
not with him : for when 1 h^d set out to join him, 
1 understood that Cmsar was in those parts, so 
that I could not safely get to Luceria. I must 
sail then by the Mediterranean sea, with no certain 
^course, and in the depth of wint^. Besides, should 
I go with my brother, or without him ? or with my 
son ? or how ? Either way 1 shall have great 
difficulty, and great anxiety. And what violence 
will he commit against me and my fortunes in my 
absence! Greater than against those of other 
peopliu because he may think that in his attacks 


* That is, wanted to put an end to Cwsar'a administra¬ 
tion in Qaul. 
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upon me he will be supported by some degree of 
popularity. Besides, bow troublesome is it to carry 
with me Aese fetters, these laurelled fasces 1 mean, 
out of Italy ! And supposing the sea to be tran- , 
quil, what place would be safe for me, before I ] 
could reach him ? 1 neither know what road 1 , 

should take, nor whither I should go. But if 1 , 

remain, and there be any place for me in these ] 
parts, 1 shall do no more than Philippus, than L. j 
Flaccus, than Q. Mucius, did at the time of Cinna’s 
domination, however it turned out to the last of 
' them*’; who used nevertheless to say that he fore¬ 
saw what must be the consequence; but that he 
I preferred this, to coming up in arms against his 
country. Thrasybulus ' judged otherwise, and per- 
,baps better. But thereWs some reason in the 
conduct and sentiments of Mucius, as well as in 
those of Thrasybulus; both in bending to the times, 
when it is necessary, and not letting slip an oppor¬ 
tunity ^^hen it is offered. But in this very 
consideration these ^ame fasqes create an embar¬ 
rassment. For supposing him to be friendly 
towards me, which is uncertain; but supposing it, 
he will offer roe a triumph <*. Would it be more 
dangerous not to accept it; or more invidious to 
accept itThis, you say, is a difficult and inex¬ 
plicable point. Yet explained it must be. “But 
how can it be done ? ” Now, that you may not 
suppose 1 incline to remain, because I have dwelt 
longer on that side; it may be, as it happens in 
many cases, that there is more pleading on one 
side, more truth on the other. Therefore I should 
be glad if you would give me your opinion, as upon 
a point of great moment, on which I would exer- . 
cise an unbiassed judgment. 1 have a vessel ready 
for me, both at Caieta and at Brundisium. Whilst 
I am writing this account of my own concerns by 
night in the neighbourhood of Calp, there have 
arrived messengers with letters stating that Cwsar 
is on his way to Corfinium, and that l>omitius is 
at Corfinium with a steady army eager to engage. 

I cannot think that our Cn*us will be so negligent 
as to desert Domitius; though he had sent on 
Scipio before with two cohorts to Brundisium, 
and had written to the consuls to desire that one 
of them would conduct into Sicily the legion which 
had been raised by Faustus. But it will be dis¬ 
graceful to desert Domitius, when he is imploring 
his assistance. 1 have some hope, but not much, 
(though it is generally believed in these parts,) 
that Afranius may have had an engagement with 
Trebonius in the Pyrensean mountains, that Tre- 
bonius has been repulsed, and that -your friend 
Fabius has coine over with his troops ; and in 
short, that Afranius is approaching with a strong 
force. If this is so, we shall perhaps remain in 
It^y. As it was uncertain what road Ctesar 
would take, and it was expected that he would go 
either to Capua or to Luceria, I sent Lepta to 
Pompeius with a letter, and returned to For- 
mias, that 1 might not fall in with him. I wished 
to let you km»v th&; and have written in a more 
composed state of mind than I did lately, not 
meaning to interpose any judgment of my own, but 
to request yours._ 

~b Q. Mucius remained in tlie city, and was killed. 

c Thrasybulus came against his country, Athens, to 
deliver It from the dominion of the thirty tyrants. 

d Sec book vlL, In which his petition for a triumph is 
^peatedty mentioned 


LETTER IV. 

Your Dionysius, for so 1 must call him, not 
mine, (who was pretty well known to me, though 
I chose ralher to rely upon your judgment than 
my own,) without any regard to your testimony 
concerning him, which had so often been given me, 
has displayed his insolence in this state of fortune 
in which he supposed me to be. However, as far 
us human prudence can effect, I hope to regulate 
tfie course of events with some discretion. But 
what honour, what attention, liRS not been shown 
him 1 What commendation to others in favour of 
a contemptible man ! I have even chosen to have 
my judgment impeached by roy brother Quintus, 

^ and generally by all people, rather than not extol 
him by my praises w and have taken upon myself 
part of the trouble of teaching the young Ciceros, 
instead of applying to any other master. Ye gods 1 
what letters have 1 written to him ! how full of 
honour ! how full of affection 1 You would sup¬ 
pose I was inviting Diemarchus, or Aristoxenes t 
not one who was such a prattler, and so little fit to 
teach. “ But he has a good memory He shall 
find that I have a better He has replied to my 
letters in such a manner, ns 1 never did to any «me 
whose cause 1 declined. For 1 always added, “ if 
it is in my power; ” “ if I am not prevented by 
some former engagement." I never gave to any 
client, however liumble, mean, or guilty, so abrupt 
a refusal, as he has given me. He has positively, 
aud without qualification, cut off all communica¬ 
tion. I never knew an instance of greater ingra- 
titude: in which vice is included everything that 
is bad. But more than enough on this subject. 1 
have got a vessel ready : but wait for a letter from 
you, that I may know what answer it brings to my 
consultation. You are apprised of C. Attius Pelig- 
nus having opened the gates of Sulmo to Antonius, 
though he had with him five cohorts; and that tt. 
Lucretius has fled from thence. Our Cnmus is gone 
to Brundisium, and deserted the cause. It is all 


LETTER V. I 

Before it was light on the 22d, I wrote to you 
about Dionysius ; and on the evening of the same 
day Dionysius himself came to me, moved, as 1 
suspect, by your authority. For how can I think 
otherwise? Though it is true that after having 
done anything intemperately, he often repents. 
But he never was more determined than on this 
occasion. For what I mentioned to you, 1 after¬ 
wards had confirmed to me, that before he had got 
three miles “ be began to toss his honss into the 
air with anger.” He flfttered, 1 mean, many im¬ 
precations, to fall, as they say, upon his own head. 
But observe my lenity: 1 put into the same packet 
wjth your letter one directed to him. This I wish 
to have returned to me ; and for this special pur¬ 
pose I have sent Pollux, one of my couriers, to 
Rome ; and havff written to you to beg that, if it 
should have been delivered to you, you would take 
care to send it back, that it may not come to his 
hands. If there was any news, I would have 

° He will take adv|ntage of what 1 have saiil in his 
favour. 

* I shall show him tiial I can resent his ill behaviour. 
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written. I am anxious to bear about Coriinium 
where tiie fate of the republic is to be decided. I 
shall be obliged to you to forward the packet, 
which is addressed to Des. M. Curios , and to 
recommend Tiro to Curius, that he may advance 
to him, as I have requested, what may be necessary 
for his expenses. 


LETTER VI. 

» 

After I had sealed the letter which I intended 
to send in the night-, (as in fact I did, for I wrote 
it in the evening,) C. Sbsius, the prKtor, came to 
Formianum io my ndghbour M. Lepidus, to whom 
be had been queestor; and brought him a copy of 
Pompeius’s letter to the consul, as follows. 

“ I have received a letter from L. Domitius 
dated the 17tk of February, of which I inclose a 
copy. Now, though I should not write, yet I am 
sure you see of your own accord, of what import¬ 
ance it is to the republic, that all the forces should 
be collected as soon as possible into one place. If 
therefore you think well of it, you will take care to 
join me as soon as you can ; leaving at Capua what 
you consider will be a sufficient guard.” Then he 
subjoined the copy of Domitius's letter, which I 
sent you yesterday. Good gods ! What horror do 
1 feel! flow anxious am 1 about the issue ? 1 
hope however that the name of Pompeius will be 
considerable, and considerable also the terror of his 
approach. I hope also, as nothing has yet hurt us, 
* • *1 I have just heard that your ague has left 
you. May 1 die if I am not as much pleased as if 
it had been my own case. Tell Pilia that it is not 
right for her to keep hers any longer! ; and that 
it is unbecoming the usual harmohy between you. 
1 hear that my Tiro has been freed from another 
illness of the same kind. I find he has borrowed 
elsewhere fur his expenses t. Uut I had requested 
Curios, in case he should want anything. I hope 
it is Tiro’s modesty, rathen than Curius’s want of 
liberality, that is in fault. 


LETTER VII. 

The only thing remalTiing to complete the dis* 
grace of our friend is, that he should refuse to 
assist Domitius. Nobody doubts but he will come 
to his relief. For my own part, I think he will not. 
“Will he desert then such a citizen, and those who, 
you know, are with him ? Especially when he is 
at the head of thirty cohorts?” Unless I am 
totally mistaken, he will desert them. He is incon¬ 
ceivably alarmed, and thinks of nothing but 
escaping. <He it is (for I see what is your opinion) 
whom you think I ough^ to accompany. But 
while 1 have somebody to avoid, I have nobody to 
follow. For when you praise and extol my pro¬ 
fession of choosing rather to be conquered with 

* Boo letter 3 of this book. 

b This is the |)orson under whoso 3are Cicero had left 
Tiro at PatrK. Boo biwk vii. letter 2, 

I The original is mutilated in this part so as to baffle all 
reasonable inten>retation. 

1 It appeared by a formoi*'letter that Pilia had been 
seized by an illness of tbo same kind os her husband. Bee 
book vii. letter S. 

b See before, letter 5 of this book. 


Pompeius, than to conquer with the opposite party, 

I do inde^ choose it; but it is with Pompeius such 
as he then was, or such as I believed him to be : 
but with him, who runs away before he knows | 
whom he has to fear, or which way he should go; j 
who has betrayed our cause, left his country, and | 
is going to leave Italy; with him if I chose rather 
to be conquered, it has happened already, I am | 
conquered. As to what remains, I camnot bear to I 
look at a state of things which I never apprehended; | 

nor indeed to look at him’, on whose account I 
must lose not only my friends, but my very self. I 
have written to Philotimus to procure the money I 
for my journey, either from the mint (for nobody | 
pays), or from the Oppii, your partners I shall | 
leave to you the care ofcvhat else is requisite 1 


LETTER VIII. 

O SHAMF-FUi. business ! aqd therefore misera¬ 
ble ! For I hold fhat whatever is base, that, or 
rather that only, is miserable. He had fostered 
Ctesar; he had suddenly begun to fear him ; he 
had agreed to no condition of peace ; had made no 
preparation for war ; hud deserted the city ; had 
lost Piceuum by his negligence ; had thrust him¬ 
self into Apulia; was going into Greece; was 
leaving us all without speaking to us, or consulting 
us upon so important and extraordinary a resolu¬ 
tion. Then presently comes Demetrius’s letter to 
him, his to the consuls. A sense of honour seemed 
to flash before his eyes, and I supposed him to 
have exclaimed with becoming manliness, “ In this, 
which is my duty, let people attempt and jilot what 
they will against me ; for right is on my side”.” 
But he, bidding a long farewell to honour, goes on 
to Brundisiuni. It is reported, that Domitius, and 
they who were with him, when they heard it, sur¬ 
rendered. O grievous affair ! I am prevented by 
anguish from writing more to you. I look anxiously 
for a letter from you. 


LETTER IXr. 

I I.IKB exceedingly your advice, which is both 
honourable and suitable to the caution required 
in these times. Lepidus indeed (for we almost 
live together, which is very grateful to him) never 
approved of leaving Italy: TuUuss still less. 
For his letters are frequently brought to me from 
other people. But their opinion has less weight i 
with me. They had never given so many pledges ' 
to the republic'. Your authority greatly influences 

1 Cffisar. It 8(!cmN Cicero was preparing to retreat from j 
Cwsar and Italy, though without Joining Pompeius. j 

So 1 venture to translate the word ctmtubernales : for ; 
the OppU being, as it appears, money-dealers, and living ’ 
in one of Atticus's houses, may well be believed to have I 
been connected in business with Csscillus, to whose pro¬ 
perty Atticus had succeeded. See book z. letter 15. 
a This probably relates to his preposeUoumey. 
e The original is taken from Arismphrulea. 
p What usually stands as the former part of this letter, 
will bo found after book ix. lottcr 11, to which it obviously 
alludes. 

4 This is probably the sameL. VoIoatiusTulIus of whom 
mention is made, together with Lepidus, in tbo first letter 
of this book. | 

» Tliey had not been engaged in the service of the repub- | 
lie, like Cicero. ! 
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1 me. For it holds out the means both of recorering 
i the time that remains, and of securing the present*. 

I But what, 1 beseech you, can be more wretched 
I than this ? that the one should gain applause in a 
I most foul cause; the other, odium in the very best: 
that the one should be esteemed the preserver of 
his enemies ; the other, the deserter of his friends. 
And in truth, however 1 may love my friend 
Cnseus, as I do and ought, yet in this respect I 
cannot commend him, that he should not have 
come to the support of such people. If this is 
! through fear, what can be more disgraceful ? or if, as 
some suppose, be thought that his own cause would 
be advanced by their destruction, what can be 
more iniquitous ? But let us have done with this ; 
for we augment our sorrow by repeating it. On 
the 24th in the evening the younger Balbns called 
upon me on his way to the consul Lentulus; to 
whom he was hastening through by-ways, by com¬ 
mand of Csesar, with a letter, with instructions, 
with the promise of a proviimal government if he 
would return to Rome. 1 do not think it possible 
to persuade him, unless they should have a per¬ 
sonal interview. He said that Ceesar wished for 
nothing more, than to get up to Pompeius, which 
1 believe ; and to resume his friendship with him, 
which I do not believe. 1 even fear that all this 
clemency may be directed against that one object 
of cruelty*. The elder Balbus indeed informs me, 
that CsBsar wishes nothing more than to live in 
security, while Pompeius retains his authority. 1 
suppose you believe this ! But while I am writing, 
Pompeius may already have reached Bruudisium, 
for he went lightly anned from Luceria before the 
i legions. But this meteor" has dreadful vigilance, 
j swiftness, and diligence. What will be tlie issue I 
I cannot guess. 


j 

I LETTER X. 

, Dionvsius having come to me contrary to my 
expectation, I spake to him with all civility, cx- 
; plained the peculiarity of the times, and desired 
him to let me know what were his intentions ; that 
1 did not require anything of him against his will. 
He replied that he was in uncertainty about his 
accounts j that some people did not pay; that from 
others the money was not yet due; with some¬ 
thing else about his sla>%s : for which reasons he 
could not be with us. I let him have his way, 
and dismissed him ; as tutor to the young Ciceros, 
not willingly; as an ungrateful man, not unwill- 
ingly. I wished you to know my opinion of his 
conduct. 


LETTER XI. 

Rksfsctino the great agitation of mind with 
which you suppose me to be affected ; it is true, 
indeed, yet not m great as you may perhaps 
imagine. For every*care becomes less, when either 
the resolution is fixed, or when all consideration is 
fruitless. We may still grieve ; and that 1 do all 
day long: but while it is ineffectual, I fear I may 

• By remaining to sorurc himself now, and to make 
himself useful hereafter. 

t To acoompUsh the death of Pompeius. 

« C®sar. 


even disgrace my studies and learning. I waste 
therefore all my time in considering the excellence'’ 
of that character which you thought I had accu¬ 
rately expressed in my treatise"’. Do you remem¬ 
ber then ethat moderator of the state, to which I 
would refer everything ? For it is thus, if I am 
not mistaken, that Scqiio speaks in the fifth book : 
“ For as the proper aim of the pilot is a favourable 
course; that of the physician, health ; that of a 
general, victory: so is the happiness of his country¬ 
men, of this moderator of the state : that they 
may live secure in wealth, nqjji in forces, abundant 
in glory, honourable in.virtue: for I would have 
him tlie person to accomplish tbi^ greatest and 
best of works.” This has at no time been duly 
considered by our Cnseus, and least of all on the 
present occasion. ,lt is dominion that has been 
sought by both parties; not any endeavour to 
render the state hapj)y and virtuous. Nor has he 
left the city because he was unable to defend it; 
nor Italy because he was driven oat of it: but this 
was his purpose from the beginning, to moye sdl 
lands and seas, to call up distant kings, to intro¬ 
duce savage nations armed against Italy, to raise 
the greatest armies. A dominion like that of SyUa 
has long since been his object, and many who are 
with him desire it. Think you that no agreement, 
no convention, could he made between them ? 
Even yet it might: but it is not tlie aim of either 
to make us happy ; both of them wish to oppose 
it. 1 have shortly exposed these matters at your 
request; for you wished me to give you my opinion 
of these calamities. I forewarn you therefore, my 
Atticus, not with the prophetic spijit of her" whom 
nobody believed; but anticipating by conjecture; 
” already in th^great oceanr,” &c. Nearly in the 
same strain, I say, I may prophesy; so great a 
weight of evils hangs over us. And in one re¬ 
spect the condition of us, who remain at home, 
is worse than theirs who have passed over with 
Pompeius ; inasmuch as they have only one to 
fear, whilst we have both. Why then did I stay 
behind ? you will say. It may he either in obedience 
to you ; or liecause I.could not get up to him ; or 
because this was more proper. I say, next summer 
you will see the wretched Italy trampled under 
foot, and shaken by the violence of both parties, 
who will collect together the slaves of every de¬ 
scription. Nor is a proscription (which was the 
general subject of conversation at Luceria) so 
much to be dreaded, as the min of the whole 
country; so great will be the forces of both in this 
contest. I send you my opinion. But you expected 
perhaps some source of consolation: I can find none. 
Nothing can be more wretched, nothing more 
deplorable, nothing more disgraceful. You ask 
what Cissar bos written to roe. What he has 
frequently said ; that ne was much pleased with 
my remaining quiet; and he begs me to continue 
so. The younger Balbus brings the same injunc¬ 
tions. He was on his way to the consul Lentulus 
with Ciesar’s letter, and the promise of rewards, if 
he would retur n^ to R ome. But upon reckoning 

" 1 bare taken &e liberty of supposing that viri in tbe 
text ought to be vfrtus. 

* His piece on a Republic. 

X Cassandra, who foretold the destruction of Troy, but 
was disregarded. 

r This is the introduction of Cassandra’s prophecy, from 
some unknown author. 
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up the days, 1 think he will pass over before a 
meeting can take place. 1. wish you to be made 
acquainted with the meagreness of two letters 
which I have received from Pompeius, and my 
own full replies. I send you a copy ofr them. I 
am expecting the issue of this rapid march of 
Csesar through Apulia to Brundisium. I wish it 
were anything like the Parthian incursions'. As 
soon as I hear anything, I will write to you. I 
should be glad if you would tell me what good 
people say. There are reported to.be a great many 
in Home. I am ayrare that you do not go into 
public; but you must necessarily hear a great deal. 

I remember jour receiving, a book, sent you by 
Demetrius Magnes, upon Concord. I should be 
glad if you would lend it to me. You see what 
subject 1 am considering. 

Cn. Magnut, Proconsul, to Cicero, Imperator, 

Q.. Fabius came to me the 29th of January. 
He brings information that L. Domitius with his 
own,eleven cohorts, and fourteen cohorts which 
Vibulbus has brought up, is on his way to join me: 
that he had intended to leave Corfinium the 13th 
of February; and that C. Hirrus with five cohorts 
would follow. I am of opinion you should come 
to me at Luceria; for here 1 think you will be in 
the greatest safety. 

M. Cicero, Imperator, to Cn. Magnus, Proconsul. 

I KKCKIVED your letter at Formi® the 1,5th of 
February, by which I understood that the transac¬ 
tions in Picenum were much more favourable than 
had been represinted to me; and it was with plea¬ 
sure that I recognised the courage and diligence of 
VibuiliuB. On the coast, over which 1 have been 
placed, I have hitherto tliought it right to have a 
ship in readiness : for what 1 hear, and what 1 
apprehend, is of such a nature, as to make me 
think it my duty to follow whatever plan you 
should advise. Now, since by your authority and 
counsel I am in better hope, if you think it possible 
to maintain Tarracina and the sea-coast, 1 will 
continue there, although tbsre are no garrisons 
in the towns. For there is nobody of condition in 
these parts, except M. Eppius, whom I have de¬ 
sired to remaui at Minturnee. He is an active and 
careful man. But L. Torquatus, who is a brave 
man, and in authority, is not at Formim; I imagine 
he is gone to you. 1 came to Capua, agreeably to 
your last instructions, the very day on which you 
left Teanum Sidicinum; for you had desired me, 
togetlier with M. Considius the proprsetor, to take 
care of the affairs in tliat part. When 1 came 
thither, I found that T. Ampius was raising troops 
with great diligence, which were transferred to 
Libo, who Sad also great zejl and authority in the 
colony. I remained at Capua as long as the con¬ 
suls ; and came thither again the 5th of February, 
as the consuls bad appointed. After being there 
three days, I came back to Formise. At present! 
am uncertain what is your intention, or what is 
your p)an of conducting the waf. If you think 
this coast should be maintained, as I think 
it may, there must be somebody to take the com¬ 
mand ! it possesses great convenience and respect¬ 
ability, and has in it many distinguished citizens. 
But if all our forces ^re to be collected into one 

> That Is, soon over. 


place, I shall not hesitate to join you immediately; 
which I shall be very glad to do, as I told you the 
day 1 left the city. If I appear to anybody to have 
been backward in this business, I do not regard it, 
provided 1 do not appear so to you : yet if, as I 
perceive, war must be waged, 1 trust 1 shall easily 
satisfy everybody. I send to you M. Tullius, my 
confidential freed-man, by whom, if you think fit, 
you may write to me. 

Cn. Magnus, Proconsul, to M. Cicero, Imperator. 

I HOPE you are welL I read your letter with 
great satisfaction, and recognised also your former 
spirit in support of the common safety. The con¬ 
suls have joined the army which I have had in 
Apulia. I earnestly exhort you, by your distin¬ 
guished and unceasing regard for the republic, to 
come to us, that we may by our united counsels 
afford help and assistance to this afflicted state. I 
think you should travel by tlm Apjiian road, and 
reach Brundisium quickly. 

M. Cicero, Imperator, to Cn. Magnus, Proconsul. 

When I wrote the letter which was delivered to 
you at Canusium, 1 had no suspicion that you 
would cross the sea for the service of the republic; 
but was in great hope that we might in Italy either 
establish some agreement, which seemed to me 
very desirable, or with the highest dignity defend 
the republic. In the mean time, before my letter 
could have reached you, understanding from the 
instructions which you sent to the consuls by 
D. Ltelius what was your intention, 1 did not 
wait till I should hear from yon, but immediately 
set out, with my brother Uuintus and our children, 
to join you in Apulia. When 1 came to Teanum 
Sidicinum, C. Messius your friend, ami several 
others, informed me that Cmsar was on his way to 
Capua, and would stop at Esernia that very day. 
1 was truly concerned, because if it were so, 1 con¬ 
sidered not only that my road was intercepted, but 
that 1 was myself quite cut off from you. I there¬ 
fore proceeded at that time to Cales, where 1 might 
remain till I should receive some certain information 
from Esernia about what 1 had heard. While I 
was at Cales there was brought to me a copy of the 
letter which you sent to the consul Lentnlus, 
saying that you had receiSred one from L>. Domitius, 
the i7th of February, of which you subjoined a 
. copy; and that it was of great importance to the 
republic, that all the forces should be collected 
into one place as soon as possible ; and directing 
him to leave a sufficient guard at Capua. Upon 
reading this letter 1 was of the same opinion as 
everybody else, that you would proceed with all 
your forces to Corfinium. But as Cssar had 
encamped before the town, 1 did not think it safe 
for me to go thither. While we remained in 
anxious expectation of the issue, we heard at one 
and the same time both what had happened at 
Corfinium, and that you had l^gun to make your 
way to Brundisium: and when I and my brother 
had determined to go to Brundisium, we were 
warned by many people, who came from Samnium 
and Apnlia, to take care that we were not surprised 
by Ciesar; for that he had set out for the same 
place to which we were going, and would reach his 
destination quicker than we could. Upon which 
neither I, nor my brother, nor any of our friends. 
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•thought it right to run the risk of injuring not 
merely ourselves, but the republic, by our rashness; 
especially as we had little doubt but that, if even 
ttie road were safe, yet we should not now be able 
to overtake you. In the mean time 1 received your 
letter of the i’Oth of February from Canusium, in 
which you beg that we would come quickly to 
Brundisium. This I received on the 27tb, when I 
did not doubt but you would already have arrived 
at Brundisium. The road seemed to be quite 
closed against ns ; and ourselves to be taken as 
completely as those who had gone to Cortiiiium : 
ft)r I consider as taken, not only thu.se who have 
fallen into the hands of armed people, but those 
likewise who are excluded from certain districts, 
and have come within the garrisons and jiosts of 
their enemies. In this state my first wish was, 
that I had always been with you, as 1 mentioned 
to you when I wanted to decline the command of 
Capua; whic;li I did, not for the sake of avoiding 
the trouble, but because I saw that the city was 
incapable of being Ifept without an army, and I was 
unwilling to expose myself to the same accident, 
which I lament in the case of our brave friends". 
But when I was prevented from being with you, I 
wish 1 could have been made accjuaiiited with your 
designs : for it was impossible for me to guess 
them; as 1 should sooner have thought anything, 
than that this cause of the republic could not be 
maintained in Italy under your direction. 1 do not 
mean however to find fault with your determi¬ 
nation ; but 1 mourn over the fortune of the re¬ 
public ; nor do I the less believe yon to have acted 
with good reason because I am unacquainted with 
your purpose. I am persuaded you remember 
what was always my opinion, first, respecting the 
maintaining peace, even upon unequal conditions ; 

I then respecting the city ; for on the subject of 
i Italy you never opened yourself to me. But I do 
! not as.sume to myself that my opinion ought to 
! have prevailed : I adopted yours. And I did this, 

I not for the republic’s sake, about which 1 despaired, 

I rent as it now is, and incapable of being raised up 
without a ruinous civil war ; but I sought you, 
and wished to be with yon, and will not omit an 
opportunity of it, should any present. In all this 
business 1 was well aware that I should not give 
satisfaction to such as were eager for fighting : for, 
in the first place, I professed that 1 wislied nothing 
more than peace : not bifc I feared the same con¬ 
sequences as they did, *but 1 esteemed even those 
tJ) be more tolerable than a civil war. Then again, 
after the war was begun, when I found that con¬ 
ditions of peacMs were offered to you, and that you 
made an honourable and full reply to them, I 
formed my own determination, which I trusted, 
according to your usual kindness towards me, 1 
should easily explain to your satisfaction. I recul- 
lected that 1 was one who, for my distinguished 
st^rvices to the republic, had been subjected to the 
saddest and most cruel sufferings; that I was one 
who, if 1 had ^ffended him **, to whom even 
while we were in ^rms there was granted a second 
consulate, and a most ample triumph, 1 should be 
again exposed to the same persecution ; since the 
attacks of wicked men on my person seemed always 
to have something of popularity. And this I was 
not forward to suspect, till it was openly threatened. 

» Who were obiig^ to surrender themselves to Cicsar. 

*■ Ciesor. 

t 


Nor did I so much dread it, if it were necessary; 
as I thought it prudent to avoid it, if it could be 
done with honour. iYou see shortly the motives 
by which I was actuated as long as there was any 
hope of peace. Circumstances have removed all 
power of doing anything further. But I have a ready 
answer for those who are dissatisfied with me : for 
I have been no more a friend to C. Csesar'’ than 
they; nor have they been more attached to the 
republic than I. The difference between us consists 
in this ; that while they are excellent citizens, and 
I am not deficient in the same reputation, I pre¬ 
ferred settling these dispute^ by treaty, which I 
understood to be your wish also; they by arms. 
And since this opinion has prevailed, I shall take 
care that neither the republic may lose the affection 
of H citizen, nor you that of a friend. 


LETTER XII. 

Tht! weakness of my eyes is become more 
troublesome even than it was before; I determined, 
however, to dictate this rather than send no letter 
at all by Callus Fabius, who is so much attached 
to us both. Yesterday I wrote myself, as well as 
I was able, with a propheCy, which I wish may 
prove false. The occasion of this letter is, not 
only that I may let no day pass without writing to 
you, but, what is a juster reason, that I may beg 
yon to employ a little portion of your time '(and it 
will not cost you much) to let me thoroughly un¬ 
derstand your sentiments. I am still at liberty to 
choose what course I should adopt. Nothing has 
been neglected which does not admit, not merely 
of a plausible, but a satisfactory excuse. For 
surely I have not done wrong in wishing to decline 
the proffered administration of Capua, that I might 
avoid any suspicion either of backwardness in rais¬ 
ing troo])s or of treachery; nor, after the conditions 
of peace brought by L. Ctesar and Fabatus, in 
taking care not to offend him, to whom Pompeius, 
while they were both in arms, had offered the con¬ 
sulate and a triumph. Neither can anybody justly 
blame these last measures of not crossing the sea, 
which, though it was* matter of consideration, yet 
it was not in my power to accomplish ; nor ought 
1 to have suspected such a step, especially as from 
Porapeius’s own letter I concluded (and I perceive 
that you were of the same opinion) that he would 
go to support Domitius. And in truth 1 wanted a 
longer time to determine what was right, and what 
1 ought to do. In the first place then, though you 
have given me generally your opinion on this sub¬ 
ject, yet I should be glad if you would write to me 
more particularly. In the next place I wish you 
to look a little into futurity, and fancy to yourself 
(he character I ought to support, ayd how you 
think I can be of ma«t use to the republic,—whe¬ 
ther there is any room for a pacific personage, or 
whether everything rests with the military. I, 
who measure evefything by duty'*, recollect, how¬ 
ever, your advice', which if I had followed I 

■’ Cuius Julius C'lesar, the latter of wlilvh names are muro 
familiar to the Ejikhsh reader. 

■i This alludes to the principles of the Academia sect, 
which Cicero fidluwed. 

* Atticus, in eonfonnity with his own principles ns an 
Epicurean, having recommended Cicem nut to pmvoko 
bmtility at the time of Clodius's machinations, which 
ended in Cicero’s banishment. 
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should not have felt the miseries of those times. I 
remember what you then recommended through 
Tbeophaues and Culeo, and I often recollected it 
with regret. Now then at least let me revert to 
that estimation of things which 1 formerly rejected, 
and consider not only what is glorious Irut a little 
also what is expedient. But 1 prescribe nothing ; 
I wish you to give me exactly your own opinion. 
I should be glad also if you would find out as cor¬ 
rectly as you can (and you will meet with persons 
through whom you may do it) what our friend 
Lentifius, what Domitius, is doing, or what he 
means to do ; how,-they conduct themselves,— 
whether they accuse or are angry with anybody. 
With anybody, do I say ? With Pompeius. Pom- 
peius throws all the blame upon Domitius, as 
appears by his letter, of which 1 send you a copy. 
You will see after these matters; and, as 1 men¬ 
tioned to you before, I should be obliged to you to 
send me the book which Demetrius Magnes pre¬ 
sented to you upon Concord. 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to C. Marcellus > and 
Ij. Lentulus, Consuls. 

As I considered that, while our troops were 
dispersed, we could neither render any service to 
the republic nor defend ourselves,—therefore 1 
wrote to L. Domitius first to come to me himself 
with his whole force, or if he doubted about him¬ 
self, to send me the nineteen cohorts which were 
on their way to me from Picenum. What I feared 
has happened,—that Domitius was hemmed in, 
without being strong enough to form an encamp¬ 
ment, because he had my nineteen cohorts and his 
own twelve distributed in three different towns, 
having placed part at Alba and part at Sulmn,— 
nor could he disengage them if he would. I am 
now, therefore, in the greatest anxiety. For I 
wish to relieve so many valuable men from the 
hazard of a siege, and am unable to go to their 
assistance,—for I do not think it safe to let these 
two legions be conducted thither,—out of which I 
have not been able td collect more than fourteen s 
cohorts, having sent a garrison to Brundisinm, and 
not thinking that Canusium ought to be left un- 
]>rotected in my absence. “1 sent word to D. 
Lselius that I hoped to have an increase of force, 
so that if you thought well of it one of yon might 
join me ; the other might go into Sicily with such 
troops as you have obtained at Capua and in the 
neighbourhood, together with those which have 
been raised by Faustus ; that Domitius with his 
twelve cohorts should proceed to the same destina¬ 
tion ; that all the remaining forces should be col¬ 
lected at Brundisium, and from thence should be 
transported in ships to Dyrrachium. Now, since 
at this time I am no more able than' you to go to 
the assistance of Domitius, I must leave him to 
extricate ’> himself throiiglF the mountains. I 
cannot suffer the enemy to attack these fourteen 
cohorts, wh ich I have in a doubtful disposition, or 

t In tho text it is M. Marcellus; but, as there can bi 
' little doubt e{ this being a mistake, I have taken tho Ubertv 
of altering it. 

g The complete legions contained ten o',j|horts, each cohort 
being divld^ into three manipuli, and each numiputus 
Into two centuries. Had the numlwrs tliereforebeen com¬ 
plete, which the 3 ' seldom worw tho legion would have 
contained dOOO men. 

s The passage in the original is defective. I have given 
what 1 Buppeso to be tho true meaning. 


to come up with me in my march : on which* 
account 1 have thought it right (and I find that 
Marcellus, and the rest of our order* who are here, 
are of the same opinion) to conduct the force I 
have with me to Brundisium. I beg you to collect 
whatever soldiers you can, and to come to the same 
place as soon as possible. 1 think you may dis¬ 
tribute among the men which you have with you 
the arms you were going to send me. You will 
confer a great service on the republic by transport¬ 
ing the supernumerary arms on beasts of burden to 
Brundisium. I should be glad if you would give 
notice to my people upon this subject. I have 
sent to the prrotors P. Lupus and C. Coponius to 
join me, and to conduct to you what troops they 
possessed. 

Cn. Magnus, Proconsul, to Domitius, Proconsul. 

I AM surprised that you have not written to me, 
and that all information about the republic should j 
come to me from others rather than from you. | 
While our troops are dispersed**it is impossible for | 
us to be equal to our adversaries. With our ; 
forces united I hope we may be of service to the I 
republic and to the common safety. When, there- I 
fore, you bad determined, as Vibullius wrote me ! 
word, to leave Corfinium the 9th of February with j 
tile army, and to come to me, 1 wonder what ! 
should have caused you to change your mind. For I 
tlie reason which Vibullius mentions is of little j 
weight, that you had heard of Ciesar’s having left j 
Firmum, and being arrived at CastrumTruentinum; i 
for the nearer the enemy approached, the more ' 
expeditiously ought you to have acted, in order to j 
join me before Cajsar could obstruct your road or ; 
cut off the communication between us ; therefore, ' 
1 beg and entreat you again and again, as 1 have 
not ceased to do in my former letters, to come to 
Luceria on the earliest day, before Csesar can bring 
together into one place tlie force.s which he pur¬ 
posed to collect, and separate us from each other : 
or if you meet with impediments from some who 
would save tlieir own troops, at least it is reasonable j 
tliat '1 should de.sire you would send me those | 
cohorts which are come from Picenum and Caina- j 
rinum, and have left their own fortunes. j 

Cn, Magnus, Proconsul, to Domitius, Proconsul, j 

M. Calenius brought me your letter the 18th 1 
of February, in which y«u say that you mean to j 
observe Ccesar’s motions, and if he should attempt 
to come towards me by the sea-coast that you will 
immediately join me in Samnium,—nr if he should 
loiter about those parts that you are disposed to 
resist him, whenever he comes within your reach. 

1 have a just sense of your spirit and courage in 
this determination ; but we must take great care 
that our forces are not so divided as to render us 
unequal to our adversary, who has already a great 
many troops, and will shortly have more. For 
with your usual prudence you ought to consider 
not only bow many cohorts Ceesar can at present 
bring gainst you, but what numbers of cavalry and 
infantry he will in a short time collect. This is 
confirmed by a letter which I have received from 
Bussenius, in which he says, what I have heard 
also from others 1, that Curio is collecting the 

• The order of senators. 

J I have translated this as if it were written aliis, instead 
of illis t lor this, I doubt not, is the proper reading. 
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garrisons from Umbria and Tuscany, and proceed¬ 
ing to join Ceesar. If tliese forces should unite, 
and part should be sent to Alba, part should come 
against you,—without fighting, but only defending 
themselves in their quarters, you will be embar¬ 
rassed, and unable alone to resist such numbers 
with your present force, so as to admit of your 
foraging. For these reasons 1 strongly advise you 
to come hither as soon as possible with your whole 
force. The consuls have determined to do the 
same. 1 sent yon advice by Metuscilius, that it 
was necessary to prevent my two legions from 
being brought to face Cssar without the Ficentine 
cohorts. You must not, therefore, be uneasy if 
you should hear of my retreating, in case Cassar 
comes towards me,—as I think it right to provide 
against the embarrassment of being surrounded ; 

I for I can neither form a camp, owing to the season 
! of the year and the disposition of the soldiers, nor 
! can 1 safely bring together the troops out of all the 
i towns for fear of having my retreat cut off. 1 have 
therefore collected at Luceriasiot more than four¬ 
teen cohorts. The consuls will either bring all the 
garrisons, or will go into Sicily ; for it is expedient 
either to have a strong army with which we may 
rely upon breaking through the enemy, or else to 
get possession of such countries in which we can 
‘ defend ourselves,—neither of which iff at present 
the case ; for (.Jafsar is already master of a great 
. part of Italy, and his army is superior both in 
appointments and numbers to mine. We must, 

! therefore, take care to pay the utmost attention to 
i tlie republic. I beg you again and again to come 
I to me as soon as possible with all your forces, 
i We may yet raise up the republic if we unite our 
i counsels in conducting the business ; but if we are 
I disunited we must be weak. Such is my ultimate 
I opinion. 

I Since writing this, Sica has brought me your 
! letter and instructions. Respecting your wish that 
1 should go to you, I do not consider it possible 
I for me to do it, because I have no great confidence 
I in these legions. 

1 Cn. Magmm, Proconsul, to Domiiius, Proconsul. 

I I RECEIVED your letter the 17th of February, 

I in which you inform me that Caesar has pitched his 
I camp before Corfiniiim. What I supposed, and 
I forewarned you, has happened,—that he does not 
• wish at present to engage In battle with you ; but 
that be will collect togfther all his forces and 
hamper you so as to prevent your joining me, and 
uniting those troops of the best citizens with these 
legions, whose disposition is doubtful,—which 
makes roe the more concerned at your account. 
For 1 cannot sufficiently rely upon the disposition 
of the soldiers whom 1 have with me to 'risk the 
whole fortune of the republic ; nor have those 
joined who have been enrolled by the consuls out 
of the levies. Therefore ^ry if by any means you 
can even now manage to extricate yourself, that 
you may come hither as soon as possible before all 
the adversary’s fortes are united. For men cannot 
very quickly arrive "here from the levies,—and if 
they did, it does not escape you how little they can 
be trusted against veteran legions while they are 
not so much as known to each other. 


LETTER Xm. 

The hand-writing of a clerk will show you that 
my eyes are not yet well; and the same cause will 
make me short; though at present I have nothing 
to tell you.* My only expectation is in the news 
from Brundisium. If Ctesar should have come up 
with our friend Cnteus, the hope of peace is very 
doubtful; but if he should have passed over first, 
there is danger of a destructive war- But do you 
perceive with what a man the republic has to do ? 
how acute! how vigilant! how ready! If forsooth 
be puts nobody to death, and plunders nobody, he 
will bo most loved by tho very people who were 
most afraid of him, 1 have a good deal of conver¬ 
sation with the towns-people, and with those from 
the country; they care absolutely about nothing 
but their fields, and their pleasure-houses, and their 
pelf. See how things are changed. Him on 
whom they once relied, they fear; and they love 
this man *, whom they used to dread. I cannot 
without grief reflect upon the errors and misconduct 
of our party, through which this has happened. I 
told you what dangers 1 apprehended. 1 am in 
expectation of hearing from you. 


LETTER XIV, 

I AM afraid my daily letters must be troublesome 
to you, especially as 1 can send you no news, nor 
indeed find any new subject to write upon. And if 
I were expressly to send messengers to you about 
nothing at all, I should act absurdly ; but when 
people are going, particularly my own servants, 1 
cannot suffer them to go without writing something 
to you. Besides, belicfve me, I feel some relief in 
these miseries while I talk, as it were, with you; 
and still more when 1 read your letters. I think 
indeed there has been no time since this flight and 
trepidation, when this intercourse of letters could 
with more propriety be interrupted; as nothing 
new is heard ut Rome ; nor in these parts, which 
are two or three days nearer to Brundisium than 
you are. It is at Bruiidisium that all the struggle 
of this first season passes. I am distracted with 
anxiety about the event. But I shall know all 
before you ; for. 1 find that Cmsar set out from 
Corfinium on the afternoon of the same day on 
which Fompeius set out in the morning from 
Canusium, that is the 21st of February. But such 
is the manner of Caesar’s march, and with such 
allowances does he urge the speed of his soldiers, 
that 1 dread his getting to Brundisium sooner than 
is to be wished. You will say, “What good is 
there in anticipating the distress of such an event, 
which in three days you will know?’’. There is 
none indeed. But, a#'l said before, I love to 
converse with you. Besides, you must know that 1 
begin to waver in my opinion, which seemed to be 
already fixed. FoF the authorities'”, which you 
approve, are not satisfactory to me. For what 
have they ever done to distinguish themselves in 
the republic? or^avho expects from them anything 
praise.worthy ? not that I mean to applaud those 
who have crossed the sea for the purpose of increas- 

> PompeluB. 1 C®»ar. 

“ M. liepidus, Ii. Volcatlus TuUus. See book vill. let¬ 
ters 1 and R 
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ing tbe preparations for war; however intolerable 
may be tbe present state of affairs; for I see bow 
great and bow ruinons the war must be. But I 
am influenced by regard for an individual, to whom 
it seems due that I should be a companion in his 
«flight, and an assistant in restoring the republic. 
“ So often then do you change your mind ?" I 
converse with you as with myself; and who is 
there but in a case of such moment argues variously 
with himself? at ttie same time I wish to elicit 
your opinion; that if it is still the same, I may be 
the more determined; if it is changed, that I may 
assent to it. It is pf importance to the subject of 
my doubt, to know whaf Domitius will do, and 
what our f(iend Lentulus. We have various 
reports about Domitius; sometimes, that he is at 
Tibertum, or at Lepidus’s house; or that Lepidns 
is gone with him to the city; which I And is not 
true; for Lepidus says that it is uncertain where 
he is gone, and that he does not know whether his 
object be to conceal himself, or to reach the sea. 
He is equally ignorant about his son. He adds, 
what is distressing, that a large sum of money, 
which Domitius had at Corfinium, has never been 
delivered to him. We hear nothing of Lentulus. 
I should be glad if you could find out these things, 
and let me know. 


LETTER XV. 

On the 3d of March, .dBgypta delivered to me two 
letters from you ; one an old one, dated February 
26, which you mention to have given to Pinarius, 
whom I have not seen. In this you express your 
anxiety to know what has been done by Vibullius, 
who was sent on" before. But Cmsar has not so 
much as seen him. In another letter I perceive 
that you are aware of this. You desire also to 
know how I receive Caesar on bis return : but I 
mean to avoid him altogether. You mention 
besides, that you meditate a Hmmonian flight", 
and a change of your life ; which I think you 
must adopt: also that yon are uncertain whether 
Domitius has his fasces r with him ; but ns soon os 
you know, you will inform me. You have my 
reply to your first letter. There are two subsequent 
ones, both dated the 28th of February, which have 
plucked me from my former resolutions, in which, 
as I before wrote to you. I was already wavering. 
What you say, “ that Jupiter himself forbids it',” 
has no weight with me. For there is danger in 
displeasing either party : and the superiority is still 
uncertain, though the worst cause has the appear- 

" Vibullius was of Pompelus's party, was taken by CsDsar 
at Oorflniuni, and thence despatched to Pompcius with 
proposals of peace, which the latter disregarding never sent 
bock Vibullius at all. 

c The text is probably corrupt. It appears to be copied 
from Atticus's own exprossioK iln allusion to some story 
that bus been lost. It may bo believed that be meant to 
signify a design of retiring into Epirus. ^ 

P Itoniitlus had been nominated, to succeed Cmaar in 
Oanl. If he had the fasces carried before him, it would be 
a mark of his assuming the authority in opposition to 
Caesar. His example would be valuable to Cicero, who 
was likewise encumbered with his U0or8. Bee letter 1 of 
this book. 

■i Persuading him now to leave Italy, contrary to the 
determination he had onco foijpcd. 

' These words ore, no doubt, oopied from Atticus's own 
expression: tbe meaning probably is, that the cause of the 
republic seemed to be abandoned by the gods. 


ance of being best provided. I am not moved 
either by the consuls, who are themselves more 
easily moved than a leaf or a feather. It is the 
consideration of my duty that distracts me, and 
has done from the beginning. It is certainly safer 
to remain; but is thought more honourable to cross 
tbe sea. At the same time I would rather many 
should think I had acted imprudently, than a few 
dishonourably. As to what you ask about Lepidus 
andTullus ; it is not doubted* but they will present 
themselves to Caesar, and will go into the senate. 
Your last letter is dated tbe first of March, in 
which you wish for a meeting*, and do not despair 
of peace. But while I write this, I neither believe 
they will meet; nor, if they did, that Pompeius 
would agree to any terms. You seem to entertain 
no doubt of what I ought to do, provided the 
consuls should cross the sea : they certainly cross 
it, or as things are now, have already crossed. 
But observe, that, except Appius, there is scarcely 
anybody who has not a right to do so". For 
they either have some cominknd, as Pompeius, as 
Scipio, Setenas, Fannius, Voconius, Sestius,and the 
consuls themselves, who have by ancient custom 
the privilege of visiting all the provinces ; or they 
are lieutenants under these. But 1 do not wish to 
argue the point. 1 see what is your opinion, and 
am pretty well satisfied on the subject of my duty. 
I would write more, if 1 could do it' myself'; I 
shall be better able two days hence. I send you a 
copy of Balbus Cornelius’s letter, which I received 
the same day as yours, that you may pity my con¬ 
dition when you see me thus mocked"'. 

Balbus to Cicero, Imperator. 

Undertakk, I entreat you, Cicero, the care and 
consideration most becoming your high character, 
of bringing back again to their former harmony 
Ciesar and Pompeius, who have been torn asunder 
by the perfidy of certain persons. Believe me, 
CsEsar will not only put himself in your power, but 
will esteem it a great favour conferred upon him, 
if you apply yourself to this business. 1 should be 
glad if Pompeius would do the same ; though I 
rather wish, than expect, that he can be brought to 
any terms at such a time. But when he has stopped 
his flight, and laid aside his fears, I shall begin not 
to despair of the influence your authority may have 
with him. Ceesar is pleased, and I am most 
particularly so, with yobr wishing roy friend Len¬ 
tulus the consul to remain here. For I have that 
regard for him, that I do not love Caesar better. 
If he had suffered me to talk with him as I 
used to do, and had not wholly rejected my con¬ 
versation, I should be less uneasy than I am. Do 
not imagine that at this time anybody is more vexed, 

■ 1 have interpreted this sentence as if the words non 
dubitant were independent of illi, which latter word 1 con¬ 
ceive to be connected with JUturi sint. “ People do not 
doubt but they will join Caesar.” For this interpretation 
of dubitant, see book iv. letter 3, note). Otherwise it 
appears very harsh to say that they did not themselves 
doubt but they should join him, AA 

e netween Caesar and Pompeius. See letter 9 of this 
book. 

■■ The senators were not at liberty to quit Italy but upon 
some public duty. 

' Ho was probably prevented by the infirmity of bis 
eyes, which he hoped a few days would now entirely 
remove. 

" Flattered with mock respect. 
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than I, when I see him, whom I love more than 
myself, condncting himself in his consulate like 
any thing rather than a consol. But if he will be 
ruled by you, and will take my word about Ccesar, 
and spend the remaining part of his consulate in 
Rome ; 1 shall begin to entertain hope, that by the 
recommendation even of the senate, upon your 
authority and at his motion, Pompeius and Csesar 
may be united. If this is accomplished, I shall 
think 1 have lived long enough. 1 am sure you 
must approve of Ctesar’s whole conduct respecting 
Corfinium; as in such a business it could not 
terminate more favourably, than by being effected 
without bloodshed. 1 am glad yon were pleased 
with the arrival of mine and your friend Balbns*. 
All that he has told you about Cicsar, or that 
Csesar has written, 1 am persuaded, whatever turn 
his affairs may take, he will prove to you by his 
conduct that he has written in great sincerity. 


LETtTER ‘XVI. 

Evbrythinc is ready for me, excepting a road 
to conduct me in secrecy and safety to the Adriatic 
sea. For 1 cannot take advantage of the sea here)', 
at this season of tiie year. But how shall I get 
thither, where nty inclination leads me, and circutn. 
stances call me ? For it is necessary to set out 
sjieedily, that I may not meet with some obstacle 
to stop me. Yet my inducement to go is not he* 
whom one might suppose; whom 1 have long 
known to be a bad politician, and now find to be 
also a bad general. It is not he therefore that 
influences me ; but the talk of the world, of which 
1 am informed by Philotimus. lie says that 1 am 

s linibus the younger, [see letter !l of this book,] nephew 
to him who writes this letter, 
y The Mediterranean wasliing the southern coast of Italy, 
from whence Cicero writes. 

' Pompeius. 


reproached by all the principal people. Ye gods 1 
by what principal peopleBy those who are 
running to meet, and to sell themselves to Ceesar 
The towns salute him as a god. And they do not 
dissemble, as when they put up vows for Pompeius 
in his sicluess: but whatever this [^sistratus* has 
not inflicted, is as much a subject of gratitude, as 
if he had prevented some other person from inflict¬ 
ing it. This man they hope to propitiate; the 
other” they think exasperated. What greetings do 
you think are made from the towns ? What hon¬ 
ours ? “ They are afraid,” you will say. I. believe 

it; but they are more afraid^f the other A They 
are delighted with Cmaar’s insidious clemency : 
they dread Pompeius’s anger. Th^850 judges”, 
who were particularly attached to our Cnutus, some 
of whom i see every day, dread certain threats of 
his at Luceria*^. Ijisk again then, who are these 
]irincipal people, who would drive me out, while 
they remain themselves at home ? Nevertheless, 
whoever they ore, “ I respect the Trojans*^.” At 
the same time I know what I have to hope; and 
go to join one, who is better prepared to lay waste 
Italy than to conquer it; in short, whom I expect 
—indeed while I am writing this, March 2d, I am 
expecting to hear something from Brundisium. 
What something ? How shamefully hei* has run 
away from thence; and by what road this con¬ 
queror' returns, and whither. Which when 1 have 
ascertained, if he comes by the Appian road, 1 think 
of going to Arpinum. 

a C'wfiJir. h Ciesar. 

" I'orapeius. Pumpelus. 

” 'riie number of judges varied at different times. They 
were clioson annually from the throe dlffeiamt orders of 
citizens, andoorrespouded more nearly to our jurymen than 
to (uir judges. 

f Tlie apprehension of a proscription. See letter II of 
tins book. 

g See book vil. letter 12, and book U. letter •I. 

I* I'omiieiua * Ctesar. 


BOOK IX. 


LETTER I. 

Bbfojie you read this, I imagine I shall know 
what has been done at Brundisium ; for Cneeus 
set out from Cannsium the 22d of February, and 
I am writing the 6th of March, the 13th day 
afterwards!. In the mean time I am distracted 
■with the expectation of every hour; and am sur¬ 
prised that no rumour even should yet have reached 
us. This silence is quite wonderful. But it is 
perhaps idle to vex oneself about what must soon 
be known. I am uneasy at not yet having been 
able to find out where our friend Lentulns, where 
Doroitius is. Ancf I want to know, that 1 may 
the more readily u^iderstand what they mean to 
do ; whether they ■will join Pompeius ; and, if so, 
by what way, or when they will go. I understand 
the city is already full of the principal citizens, 

J In the original it Is the 14th day, because the Romans, 
In their computation of time, -were accustomed to include 
both the first and the last day. 


and that Sosius and Lupus whom our Cnseus 
expected to be at Brundisium before him, are 
trying causes. From these parts numbers are 
going up. Even M. Lepidus, with whom I used 
to spend my day, thinks of going to-morrow. I 
shall however remain iu Formianum, that I.may 
receive the eartier intelligence ; I then design to 
go to Arpinum ; and thence to the Adriatic sea by 
the most unfrequentei'road, having first set aside 
or wholly dismissed my lictors. For I hear that 
many respectable neople, who on this and former 
c^casiona have rfndered good service to the re¬ 
public, disapprove of my delay, and make many 
severe observations upon me in their conviviid 
meetings. Lejeus give way then, and in order to 
show that we are good citizens, let us make war 
upon Italy by sea ■ and land : and let ns once more 
light up against us the enmity of wicked men, 

k The two'pnetors. 

1 This Is evidently said with a mixture of irony. 
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which was just extinguished ; and let us follow the 
counsels of Lucceius and TheophauesFor 
Scipio either goes into Syria by his lot, or honour¬ 
ably attends Ms son-in-law”, or avoids the anger 
of Ctesar: the Marcelli, if they were not afraid 
of Ceesar's sword, would stay behind :, A.ppius is 
influenced by the same apprehension, and some 
recent causes of enmity: besides him, and C. 
Cassius, the others are lieutenants ; Faustus is 
proqusestor: I am the only person at liberty to 
choose the course I shall take”. My brother will 
go with me; though it is not reasonable that he 
should share my fortunes on this occasion, which 
will more particularly expose him to Cmsar’s dis¬ 
pleasure ; but I cannot prevail upon him to stay. 
We shall thu8*give to Pompeius what we owe him. 
Indeed nobody else moves me ; neither the talk of 
good men, of whom there are none, nor the cause 
itself, which has been conducted timidly, and will 
be prosecuted wickedly p. To him, to him alone 1 
give this, while he does not even ask it, but sup¬ 
ports (as he says s) not his own cause, but that of 
the public. I shall be glad to know what you 
think about gding to Epirus. 


LETTER II. 

Thocoh I am expecting a longer letter from 
you on the 7th of March, which 1 think is your 
well day, yet I have thought it right to reply to 
that short one which you despatched on the .'ith, 
when the fit was going off. Y ou say yon are glad 
that 1 have staid ; and tell me that you continue 
in your opinion. But in your former letters you 
seemed to me not to doubt but that I ought to go, 
provided Cnmus should embark with a respectable 
attendance, and the consuls should pass over. 
Have you then foigot this i or did I not rightly 
understand you ? or have you changed your opi¬ 
nion ? But either in the letter which I am 
expecting I shall see distinctly what you think, or 
1 shall solicit another. Nothing has yet been 
heard from Brundisium. What a difficult and 
hopeless state ! How in reasoning upon it you 
leave nothing unsaid! Yet in conclusion, how 
you explain nothing of your real sentiments ! You 
are glad that 1 am not with Pompeius; and yet 
you state how disgraceful it would be for me to be 
present' while anything is said against him, and 
how impossible to approve it. 1 must certainly 
then oppose it. “ God forbid,” you say. What 
therefore is to be done, if in the one case there 
is guilt, in the other punishment ? “ Obtain,'’ 

you say, “ from Caesar leave to absent yourself, 
and to remain quiet.” Must I then descend to 
supplication ? O sad! and what if it is denied 
me P And lespecting my triumph, you say that I 
shall be at liberty to do as T 'j^lease. But what if 
Csesar should press it upon me ? Should I accept 
it } What can be more disgraceful ? Should I 

Luooeios and Theophimes wore I’ompeius's advisors iiS 
this war. 

” Pompeius. 

® To choose whether ho should stay in tttaly, or cross the 
sea to Pompeius. 

P By making war upon our country. 

<1 Timt is, what he professes, thpugh untruly. hook 
iv. letter 10. 

' In the senate. 


refuse ? He will think that he is wholly spurned; 
more so than in the affair of the twenty commis¬ 
sioners *: and he is accustomed, in exculpating 
himself, to throw upon me all the blame of those 
times ; that 1 am so hostile to him, that I wiUnot 
even receive honour at bis hands. How much more 
unkindly will he bear this ! just so much as the 
honour itself is greater, and he is more powerful. 
For as to what you say, that you doubt not but 
Pompeius is greatly offended with me at this time; 
I see no reason why he should be so at this time. 
Can he, who never acquainted me with his inten¬ 
tion, till Corfinium had been lost; can he complain 
that I did not go to Brundisium, when Csesar was 
between me and it ? Besides, he knows that his 
complaining on that account is unjustifiable : he 
supposes me to have been better informed than 
himself about the weakness of the towns, about the 
levies, about peace, about the state of the city, 
about the treasury, about the occupation of Pice- 
num. But if 1 would not go when it was in my 
power, then indeed hf might b«, angry. Which I 
do not regard from fear of his doing me any barm ; 
(for what can he do? ‘‘ Who is a slave, that is 
not afraid to die ‘ ?”) but because 1 abhor the im¬ 
putation of ingratitude. I trust therefore that my 
going to him, at whatever time it should be, would, 
as you say ”, be acceptable. As to what you say, 
that if Ca»sar acted with more moderation, you 
could give a more deliberate opinion; how is it 
possible that he should not act ruinously ? His 
life, his manners, his former actious, the plan of 
bis undertaking, his companions, tlie strength of 
the good, or even their firmness, demand it. 1 
had scarcely read yonr letter, when Postumus Cur¬ 
tins came to me ou his way to Ca:sar, talking of 
nothing but fleets and armies: he was seising 
Spain ; occupying Asia, Sicilia, Africa, Sardinia, 
and presently pursuing Pompeius into Greece. I 
must go therefore, that 1 may he his companion, 
not so much in war as in flight; for 1 cannot bear 
the scoffs of those people, whoever they are. They 
assuredly are not, as they are called, good ; yet I 
wish to know what it is they say ; and I earnestly 
beg you to find out, and to inform me. Hitherto 
I am quite ignoratit of what hag been done at 
Brundisium. When I know, I shall take counsel 
from circumstances and opportunity, but shall be 
regulated by you. 


LETTER III. 

DoMiTitrs’s son passed through Formiae on the 
8th, hastening to his mother at Naples ; and upon 
my servant Dionysius asking particularly about bis 
father, be desired I might be told that he was in 
the city. But I had heard that he was gone 
either to Pompeius, or into Spain. I should be 
glad to know how this is; for it is of consequence 
to the subject of my present deliberation; that if 
he is certainly not gone anywhere, Cneeus may 
understand the diflSc^ty of my kiaving Italy, while 
it is all occupied by troops aifd garrisons, espe¬ 
cially in winter. If it were a more favourable 

• Whexi it waa offered to Ciooro to fill tbo place of Coe- 
conius, who died. See book if. letter 19. 
t The original is a verse of Kuripldes. 
u In the original is a Greek word, no doubt taken from 
Atticu8*8 own exprosaion. 
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time of year, it would be posaible to go by the 
Southern sea: now nothing can pass but by the 
Adriatic, the road to which is intercepted. You will 
inquire therefore about Domitius, and about Len- 
tnlus. No report has yet arrived from Brundisium, 
and this is the 9th of March, on which day, <ir the 
day before, I imagine Csesar would reach Brundi¬ 
sium ; for on the first he stopped at Arpi. If you 
! would hearken to Postumus, be will pursue Cnteus ; 
j for, by conjecture from state of the weather and 
{ the number of days, he supposed him already to 
I have passed over. For my own part, I do not 
think Csesar will be able to get sailors; he is 
' himself very confident, and the more so, because 
j the liberality of the man is known to the people 
' concerned in the boats. But it is im]u>ssible I can 
much longer remain in ignorance of this whole 
; Brundisian business. 

j —4— 

I LETTER IV. 

j Thovch I feehsome regose so long ns 1 am 
writing to you, or reading your letters ; yet I want 
myself a subject to write about, and am persuaded 
you do so too. For that familiar communication, 
which passes between us, while our minds arc at 
ease, is excluded in these times ; and what is ni»- 
I propriate to the times, is alre.ody exhausted. But, 

I that t may not resign myself wholly to sudnes.s, 1 
have taken up certain subjects of a ]>nlitical nature, 
and suited to the times ; that 1 may both withdraw 
my mind from complaints, and may exercise myself 
in matters of present concern. Such are ihe fol- 
I lowing. If it be right to remain in one’s country 
I after it is subjected to a tyrant. Being so subjected, 

I if every means should be employed to dissolve the 
I tyranny, even at the risk of ruining the city. If 
j care must be taken, that the person who executes 
I this be not himself exalted. If it be right to 
succour one’s country, under a tyrujit, hy oppor- 
j tunity and reasoning, rather than by war. If, 

I when one’s country is subjected to a tyrant, it he 
j consistent with tlie duty of a good citizen to be 
I quiet, and retire. If every danger ought to be 
I hazarded for the sake of freedom. If war and 
I siege ought to be hrouglit upon one’s country wlien 
o))pre.ssed by tyranny. If one, who does not at¬ 
tempt to put down a tyranny, may yet he reekoned 
among the number of good citizens. If we ought 
I to support our benefactors and friends in political 
I struggles, even when vft; think them to liave acted 
i imprudently. If one who has rendered signal 
I service to his country, and on that very account 
! has incurred troubles and ciivy, should voluntarily 
expose himself for his country’s sake. If it be 
permitted him to make provision for himself and 
his family, and to leave state affairs to those in 
power. Exercising myself in these questions, and 
writing on both sides in Greek and in Latin, I 
divert, my attention a little from uneasiness, and 
contemplate something of real interest. But I 
fear 1 may address you unseasonably ; for if the 
person who brdugbt your letter came straight 
hither, it will fall upon your sick day. 

—♦— 

LETTER V. 

You wrote to me on your birthday a letter full 
of advice, and at once expressive of the greatest 
kindness, and the greatest good sense. Philotimus 


delivered it to me the day after he had received it 
from you. The circumstances you mention are 
very difficult to arrange ; the way to the Adriatic ; 
the voyage by the Mediterranean ; the departure to 
Arpinum, as if to avoid Csesar; tlie rc.maining at 
Formia:* as if on purpose to congratulate him. 
But nothing is more wretched than to see what 
presently, presently I say, mtist be seen. I have 
had Postumus ” with me: I told you how conse¬ 
quential he was. Q. Fusius likewise called upon 
me ; with what an air I with what insolence 1 lie 
was hastening to Brundisium ; charging Pompeius 
with wickedness, the senate with fickleness and 
folly. Shall 1, who canyot Dear this in my villa, be 
able to bear Curtius in the senate ? Or suppose 
me to hear it with ever so good a stomach; what 
must be the issue when I am called upon ; “ Speak, 
M. “Tullius?” I say nothing of the republic, 
which 1 consider as lost both by the wounds it has 
received, and by the remedies which are prepared 
for it. But what shall I do about Pompeius .* with 
whom (for why should I deny it?) 1 am quite 
angry. For the causes of events always affect us 
more than the events themselves. When 1 con¬ 
sider tlierefore these miseries (and what can be 
worse?) or rather when I reflect that they have 
been brought on by his means and his fault, I am 
mure irritated against him than against Ctesar 
himself: in the same maimer as our forefathers 
marked the day of the battle of the Allia*', as 
sadder than that of the taking the city; because 
the latter calamity was tlie consequence of the 
otlier : therefore the one is still held sacred, the 
other not even known to the common people. Thus 
am I angry wliile 1 recollect the errors of ten years 
past (among which was that year of affiicliun to 
me, when he, to say notliing worse, did not defend 
me), and perceive the rashness, the baseness, the 
negligence of the present time. But these things 
are now erased from my mind. I think of the 
benefits 1 have received from him, and think also 
of his own dignity. 1 understand, later indeed 
than I could wish, by reason of Bulbus’s letters 
and conversation; but 1 see plainly that nothing 
else is aimed at, nothing else has beeen aimed 
at from the beginning, but his death. Shall 
I then, (if Achilles, according to llnmcr, when 
his mother goddess toid him tliat his fate 
would presently follow that of Hector, replied. 

“ Would that I might die immediately, since 1 
could not prevent the death of my friend what 
if not only a friend, but also a lieuefactor ; such a 
man too, and engaged in such a cause ? And shall 
1 then) think these duties to be trafficked away for 
the sake of life* I I place no reliance on your 
principal people, and now no more defer to them. 

I see how th%y give themselves, and will give them¬ 
selves, to this man. Do you think Abose decrees 
of the towns for Poftfjieius’s health bear any com¬ 
parison with these congratulations of victory? 

“ They are afraid,” you will say. Themselves say 
•they were afroia before. But let us see what has 
been done at Brundisium. From that perhaps 
will arise my determination, and another letter. 

* PostumuB CuTtias. See letter 2 of this book. 

w The GauU defeated the linmans at tlie river Allia, 
previous to their taking the city. 

* The context appears to me to require on Interrogation 
in this place. 
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LETTER VI. 

I RA.VE yet heard nothing from Brundisium, 
Baibas hag written from Rome, saying that be 
sappoaes the consul Lentulus to have crossed the 
sea, without being met by the younger rBalbus ; 
who had already heard this at Canusium, from 
whence he wrote to his uncie. And he added that 
the six cohorts, which had been at Alba, had gone 
over to Curius by the Minucian road; thaLCsesar 
bad written to inform him of it, and would shortly 
be at Rome. I shall follow your advice, and shall 
not hide myself at Arpmum at this time; though 
I wished to invest my son with the toga of man¬ 
hood at Arpinu;n and had intended to leave this 
as my excuse to Caesar. But he might perhaps be 
offended at that very circumstance, that I should 
not rather do it at Rome. If, however, it is right 
to meet him, it is best here. We will then con¬ 
sider the rest; whither I should go, and by what 
road, and when. Domitius, as 1 hear, is in the 
neighbourhood of Cosa'^ i and, as they say, is pre¬ 
pared to sail. If to Spain, I do not approve it; 
if to CnteuB, I commend him : but anywhere rather 
than to see Curtius *, whom even I, that have been 
his patron, cannot bear to look at. What then ? 
Must 1 bear others ^ But I must be quiet, that 
I may not aggravate my own fault: for through 
my affection to the city, that is, to my country, 
and hoping that affairs might be compromised, 1 
have managed so as to be completely intercepted 
and taken. Since writing the above I have received 
a letter from Capua to this effect: Pompeius has 
crossed the sea with all the troops that he had 
with him, amounting to 30,000 men, besides the 
two consuls, and those tribunes of the people and 
senators, vvho were with him, all with their wives 
and children, lie is said to have embarked the 
4th of March, from which day the winds have been 
northerly. They say that he either cut in two, or 
burned, all the vessels which he did not use. The 
letter containing this account was brought to L. 
Metellus, the tribune of the people, at Capua, 
from his mother-in-law, Clodia, who herself passed 
over. 1 was before solicitoqs and anxious, as 
indeed the circumstances required, while 1 could 
bring my mind to no conclusion: but now, since 
Pompeius and the consuls have left Italy, I am no 
longer anxious, but bum with grief; and, as 
Homer says, “ Neither is my mind sound, but I 
am distractal.” Believe me, I am not master of 
myself, so great is the disgrace I seem to have 
incurred. In the first jdace, by not having been 
with Pompeius, whatever plan he adopted ; then, 
in not having been with the good, however iU 
their cause was conducted. Especi^Iy when the 
very persons for whose sake I was more timid in' 
exposing myself to the risks jof fortune, my wife, 
my daughter, the young Ciceros, wished me to 
follow that coarse; and considered this to be base 

r It was usual to assume the toga viihlU on the festival 
of Baoehus, Moreh lUth, at the age of seventeen, with some 
ceremony. 

• Cosa Is a place on tlio sco-const of Btriiria. 

• Perhaps Postumus Curtius, of whom i(i had spoken in 
letter 2 of, this hook, and for whom he had formerly soli¬ 
cited the offloe of tribune. 

•> I apprehend it ought to he in thC original Quid f aliot f 
Otherwise It is not easy to see upon what the word aiiot 
depends. 


and unworthy of me. My brother Quintus, indeed, 
said he should be satisfied with whatever I chose; 
and he followed it with perfect complacency. T 
now read over your letters from the beginning; 
and they afford me some comfort. The first advise 
and beg me not to throw myself away; the next 
show that you are glad I have remained. When I 
read these, I think myself less blameable ; but it 
is only while I am reading them: afterwards my 
regret again bursts forth, and. as it is said, “ I am 
haunted with shame.” I beseech you, therefore, 
my Titus, pluck out from me this trouble, or at 
least diminish it either by consolation, or advice, 
or any way you can. But what can you do ? or 
what can any man ? Hardly any god. I am con¬ 
sidering (as you advise, and hope maybe effected) 
how I can get Csesar’s permission to absent myself 
when anything is agitated in the senate against 
Cnseus: but I fear I may not obtain it. Furnius 
ha.s arrived from him ; and, that you may know 
whose example I foll«)w, he brings word that Q. 
Titinius’ son is with Cwsar. He-sends me greater 
thanks than I could wisli. What he asks of me, 
in few words indeed, but energetically, you shall 
sec by bis own letter. How unfortunate that you 
should have been unwell! Had we been together, 
there surely would have been no want of counsel— 
“ And going two in company &c. But, let us 
not not over the past; let us provide for what 
remains. These two things have hitherto deceived 
me ; at first, the hope of accomniodation; upon 
which taking place 1 had wished to pass my old 
age free from anxiety and popular strife*’; after¬ 
wards, the understanding that Pomjieius bad actu¬ 
ally engaged in a cruel and deadly warfare. In 
truth 1 thought it argued a better citixen, and a 
better man, rather to undergo any punishment, 
than not only to take the lead, but to take any 
part in such cruelty. It appears preferable even 
to die than to be leagued with such men. Think 
of these matters, my Atticus, or rather resolve. 1 
can bear any event better than my present anguish. 

Ccosar, Tmperator, to Cicero, Imperator. 

Having but just seen our friend Furnius, with¬ 
out being able conveniently either to speak to him 
or hear him, being in a hurry, and actually on my 
road, with my troops already sent on before; I 
could not, however, let pass the opportunity of 
writing to you, and sending him to thank you. If 
1 have frequently done thi?, yet I am likely to do 
it still more frequently; ib greatly am I obliged 
to you. Especially I have to beg of yon, as I 
trust I shall soon arrive in Rome, to let me see 
you thhre, that I may* be able to avail myself of 
your advice, influence, dignity, and assistance in 
everything. I must end as I began, and request 
you to excuse my haste, and the shortness of my 
letter. You will hear the rest from Furnius. 

4 The OTiginal is part of a verse from Homer, well known 
to both Cicero and Attlcus, expressive of Dlomedes's wish 
to have a companion in his night expedition to the Trojan 
camp. ( 

•* Several conjectures have been offered by commentators 
in explanation of this passage, which however appears to 
be sufficiently clear, if we only admit the slight alteration 
of et in the place of uti. 
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LETTER VII. 

I RAD vritten a letter to you, which should 
have been sent the 12th of March ; but the person 
to whom I meant to entrust it did not go that day. 
But the very same day, came that swift-foot, as 
Salvius called him, and brought me your very satis¬ 
factory letter, which again instilled into me some 
little life. Restored I cannot call myself: but what 
is next to this you have done. Trust me, I now 
no longer think of a prosperous termination: for I 
see that as long as these two, or this one, is living, 
we shall never have a republic. Therefore I now 
lay aside all hope of retirement, and am prepared 
for every severity. My only fear was that of doing, 
or, 1 may say, of having done anything discredit¬ 
able. Let roe assure you then that your letter is 
very valuable to me ; and not only that longer one, 
than which nothing can be more explicit, nothing 
more complete ; ^ut also the shorter one, in which 
it was particularly agreeablt to, me to understand 
that my sentiments and conduct were approved by 
j Sextus. You have done me a great kindness; for 
1 know that he loves me, and that he understands 
I what is right. Your longer letter has relieved not 
me only, but all my family, from anxiety. I shall 
accordingly adopt your advice, and stay in Formi- 
anum ; lest either iny going to meet him in Rome 
may create observation ; or if 1 neither see him 
here nor there, he may think that 1 try to avoid 
him. As to what you advise, that I should ask 
him to let me pay the same regard to Poinpeius 
which I pay to him, you will see by the letter of 
Balbiis and Oppius, of which 1 send you a copy, 
that I have already done so. I send also Caesar’s 
letter to them, written with great temper, for such 
a distempered state. If Ctesar docs not grant me 
this, 1 perceive that you approve of my under¬ 
taking a negotiation for peace ; in which 1 do not 
regard the hazard that attends it. For when so 
many dangers threaten us, why should 1 not com¬ 
pound for the most honourable ? But 1 appre¬ 
hend I shall bring some emharrassment upon 
Pompeius, and that he will be inclined to turn 
upon me “ the appalling horror of the Gorgon’s 
head For our friend Cneeus has been strangely 
ambitious of a sovereignty like that of Sulla. 1 
say it with confidence. He never was less ^ secret. 
“Would you then,’’,'you say, “join such a 
man ? ’’ I follow him, believe me, from a sense 
of the benefits I have received, not from a love of 
his cause, as in the case of Milo ; as in—but 
enough of this. “ Is not then his cause a good 
one ? ” Yes, the very best: but it will be con¬ 
ducted, mind you, most foully. The first object, 
is, to starve the city and all Italy by famine; then 
to lay waste and burn the country, and not to spare 
the property of the opulent. But, as I apprehend 
all the same calamities from this party; if thete 
were not on the other side a sense of benefiw 
received, I shoul^l think it more proper to bear at 
home whatever might happen. But I consider 

« Tlie original is o verso of Homer. Tlie moaning hero 
is, that hemight have to encounter thefrown of Fompeius, 
who was averse from any compromise. It is possible that 
some severity of countenance spoken of by Plutarch, as 
rk yfpapl>t> gal rh 0aaiKtK6v, may have given occasion 
to the application of this lino to him. 

( lie was formerly spoken of as wanting openness. See 
y,ook iv. letters E) and 16. 


myself under such oblfgations to him, that I dare 
not expose myself to the charge of ingratitude, 
however just an excuse for it you point out. About 
my triumph I agree with you, and easily and will¬ 
ingly giv* up all thoughts of it. I am uncommonly 
pleased with the hope that in the midst of our 
arrangements the season for sailing may creep on 
unobserved. “ If only,” as you say, “ Pompeius 
is strong enough.” He is stronger even than 1 
thought. But whatever hope you may entertun 
of him, I engage that, if he prevails, he will leave 
no tile in Italy unbrokenn.* “ And will you then 
be his associate ?” Against indeed my own judg¬ 
ment: and against the authority o&all antiquity^. 

1 wish to get away, not so much to promote what 
is done there, as that I may not witness what is 
done here. For do not suppose that the madness 
of these people can be supportable, or confined to 
one kind : though nothing of this has escaped your 
penetration. When the laws, the judicial proceed¬ 
ings, and the senate, are taken away; neither private 
property nor the republic will be able to support 
the licentlonsne.ss, the boldness, the extravagance, 
the needs of so many needy men. Let us away 
then by any jiassagc, though I submit this to 
your judgment ; but by all means let us away. 
We shall soon know that which you wait for ; 
what has been done at Brundisium. It gives I 
me great pleasure, if indeed there is now any room 
for pleasure, that you say my conduct hitlierlo is 
approved by the good, at the same time that they 
know I have not left the country. 1 will endea¬ 
vour to find out more particularly about Lentulus: 

1 have entrusted this to Philotimus, a bold man, 
and more than enough attached to the senatorian 
party. In conclusion, you may perhaps be at a 
loss for a subject to write upou ; for it is impos¬ 
sible at this time to write about anything else ; 
and about this what more can now be said ? But 
as botli your wit supplies you (1 speak forsooth as 
I think), and your affection, by which my wit 
likewise is sharpened; continue as you do, and 
write as much as you nan. 1 am half angry that you 
do not invite me to where I should not be 

a troublesome companion. But farewell. For as 
yon must exercise and anoint yourseif', so 1 must 
sleep; wliich your letter enables me to dol. 

Balbus and Oppius to M. Cicero. 

Thb counsels, not only of inconsiderable people, 
as we are, but even of the greatest men, are apt to | 
be interpreted by the event, not by the intention. 
Yet relying on your goodness, we give you the best 
opinion we can u])ou the subject about which yon 
wrote to us. And if it be not wise, at least it pro¬ 
ceeds from iMinest minds, and the kindest regards. 
Unless we were assured from himself that Ceesar 
would do what in cmf judgment be ought to do; 
that as soon as he comes to Rome he will enter 
upon measures of reconciliation with Pompeius; 
we should cease* to exhort you to take a part in 
\hi8 affair, in order that the whole may be effected 

K That Is, ho will destroy everything. 

h Which leadi^ remaining at Rome, Instead of desert¬ 
ing one’s country. 

> This alludes to the treatment of his quartan fever, for 
which Celsus likewise recommends walking and other 
erercite, and anointings. “ Ambulatlonibus utl opi>rtot, 
aliisqne exercitatiimibus, et nnetionibus.”—Lib. Hi. 14. 

J Meaning that his mind had before been too much dis¬ 
composed to allow him to sleep. 
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more easily, and with more dignity, through you., 
who are connected with both parties. On the 
other band, if we thought that Cteaar would not 
do BO, but was desirous of engaging in war with 
Fompeius; we never would persuade you to bear 
arms against one who has shown you the greatest 
kindness ; as we have always entreated you not to 
fight against Ctesar. But still, since we are rather 
able to guess than to know what Cmsar will do, 
we can only say, that it does not appear suitable 
to your dignity and known probity, being so 
attached to both, to bpar arms against either ; and 
we have no doubt but Csesar will highly approve 
this, agreeablyJSo his accustomed humanity. But, 
if you wish it, we will write to Ctesar, in order to 
ascertain more certainly what be will do in this 
affair 1: from whom if we rectsjve an answer, we 
will immediately let you know our opinion; and 
promise you, that we will advise what seems to us 
most becoming your dignity, not what may be most 
beneficial to Cresar’s cause : and this, we believe, 
Ctesar will approve, according to his indulgence 
towards his friends. 

Balbus to Cicero, imperator. 

I HOPP, you are well. After I had despatched 
to you the joint letter with Oppius, 1 received one 
from Ctesar, of which I inclose a copy. From 
thence you may perceive how desirous he is of 
peace and of reconciliation with Fompeius ; and 
how far he is from all cruelty ; and I sincerely 
rejoice, as I ought, that he entertains such sen¬ 
timents. With respect to yourself, and your 
integrity, and duty, I think, my Cicero, as you do, 
that it is impossible your reputation and attach¬ 
ment can permit you to bear arms against one 
from whom you profess to have received such 
kindness. That Ctesar will aj)prove this 1 am 
confident, from his distinguished humanity; and I 
know for certain that he will be abundantly satis¬ 
fied with you, provided you take no part in the 
war against him, and do not join his adversaries. 
And he will not only deem this sufficient in one of 
your high character; but, of his own accord, he 
has given me leave to absent myself from the army, 
that might have to act against Leutulus or Pom- 
peius, to whom I am under great obligations ; and 
he said, that he should be satisfied if, when 1 was 
called upon, I would undertake for him the busi¬ 
ness relating to the city; and that ! was at liberty 
to do the same for them''. Accordingly I am at 
this time conducting and supporting Lentulus’s 
affairs at Rome; and 1 maintain towards them my 
duty, fidelity and gratitude. But, in truth, I con¬ 
sider the hope of agreement to be now again cast 
of!', not entirely desperate ; since Cmsar’s disposi¬ 
tion is such as we ought to desire. In this case I 
think, if it meets with yourcjpprobation, that you 
should write to him, and request from him a guard; 
as you did from Fompeius, with mp approbation, 
at the time of Milo’s tri^. Icwill engage, if I 
know anythi^ of Caesar, that he will sooner coni 
eider your dignity than his own advantage. How 
rudeutly I may advise you I knqw not; but this 
know, that whatever 1 write to ydu, I write from 
the purest affection and regard: for, so may 1 die 
without prejudice to Ceesar', as I esteem few 

J Of reoonriiiation with Fompeius. ~ 

>< For Lentulns and Pompoios. 

■ This is a form of abjuration which became common 
under tho emperors. 


equally dear to me as yourself. When you have 
come to any determination about this business'", 
I wish you would write to me : for I am not a 
little earnest that you should be able, as you desire, 
to show your kindness towards both". And this I 
trust you will do. Farewell. 

Ctesar to Oppius and Cornelius^. 

, I AM very glad that you express in your letter 
how much you approve of what has been done at 
Corfinium. I shil willingly adopt your advice ; 
and the more so, because of my own accord 1 had 
resolved to show every lenity, and to use ray en¬ 
deavours to conciliate Fompeius. Let us try by 
these means if we can regain the affections of all 
people, and render our victory lasting. Others, 
from their cruelty, have not been able to avoid the 
hatred of mankind, nor long to retain their victory; 
except L. Sulla alone, whom I do not mean to 
imitate. Let this be a new method of conquering, 
to, fortify ourselves wVth kindness and liberality. 
How this may be done, some things occur to my 
own mind, and many others may be found. To this 
subject 1 request your attention. I have taken 
Cn. Magius, Pompeius’s prmfect. 1 accordingly 
put in jiractice my own principle, and immediately 
released him. Already two of Pompeius’s praifects 
of engineers have fallen into my power, and have 
been released. If they arc dis})Osed to be grateful, 
they should exhort Fompeius to prefer my friend- 
sUip to that of tliese jieople, who have always been 
the worst enemies to him and to me ; by whose 
artifices it has happened that the republic has come 
into tills condition. 


LETTER VIII. 

While I was at dinner on the 14th, and it was 
late, Statius brought me a short letter from you. 
Respecting the inquiry yon make about L. Torqua- 
tus, not only Lucius, but A ulus also, is gone", the 
former several days ago. 1 am concerned for what 
yon mention about the assemblies of the Reatini, 
that there should be any seeds of proscription in the 
Sabine country. I had heard likewise s that many 
senators were at Rome. Can you tell why they 
ever left if? It is the .general opinion in these 
parts, rather from conjecture than from any mes- 
s.age, or letter, that Cmsar will be at Formiie the 
22d of March. Here no4: should I like to have 
that Minerva of Homer, who took the form of 
Mentor, to whom I might say, “ Mentor, how 
shall I go; or how shall I accost him" ?” Nothing 
more difficult ever occurred to me. I think of it, 
however ; and at least shall not, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, be taken by surprise. But take care of your 
health,—for I think yesterday was your bad day. 

About entering upon negotiations for peace. 

■> Ca-sar and Pomtiuiiis. ^ Cornelius Balbus. 

I> Gone to Join Fompeius. 

4‘Tbe expression “]ikewise”proba1>lyrefer8toaprevloa8 
letter fnim Attious, and means that Cicero had beard this 
before ho received Atticus’s account. 

» Insinuating that tliey went out to pay court to CKsar 
on his return from Urundlsium. 

• The original is a verse taken from the beginning of 
the .Id book of tho Odyssey. 
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LETTER IX. 

I RECEivKD three letters from you on the 16th. 
They were dated the )2th, 13th, and 14th. 1 

shall, therefore, reply to them in their order. 1 
agree with you, that it is best to remain in Formi* 
anum ; also aboat the passage by the Adriatic se;)t; 
and, as I mentioned to you before, 1 will try if I 
can get his consent to kny taking no part in public 
affairs. What you approve, that 1 told you I for¬ 
get the precious conduct and errors of our friend, 
it is even so. Nay, I remember not those very 
circumstances which you mention of his miscon¬ 
duct towards me. So much do 1 desire that my 
gratitude for his kindness may overpower all sense 
of his ill-treatment. Let us do then as you advise, 
and recollect ourselves. For I pliilosopliise ns 
soon as I get into the country; and in my walks 1 do 
not cease to meditate upon the subjects I mentioned 
to you •. But some of them are very difficult to 
determine. Itesptfctiiig the, principal citizens, be 
it as you please ; but you know that saying, 
“ Dionysius in (lorinth Titinius’ son is with 
f’sesar. But what you seem to fear, that your ad¬ 
vice may displease me; this is so far from being 
the case, tliat your opinion and your letters are the 
only thing that give me pleasure. Therefore con¬ 
tinue, as you profcs.s, to write to me whatever 
comes into your mind. Nothing can be more 
acceptable to me. I come now to the next letter. 
\ou are not rightly informed about the number of 
Pompeius’ soldiers. Clodiii mentioned more by 
one half. The story too about the ships that were 
destroyed, is not true. When you commend the 
consuls, 1 also commend their intentions, though I 
blame their conduct: for owing to their dispersion, 
the negotiation for j>eace is prevented, which 1 was 
meditating. Accordingly, I have sent back to you 
by Philotimns the treatise of Demetrius uj>on Clon- 
cord. 1 cannot doubt but a most destructive war 
hangs over us, the first operation of which will 
be felt in the want of provisions. Yet I am 
vexed that I have no part in this war, not¬ 
withstanding such a load of wickedness will 
attend it; for, whereas the not supporting a 
parent is criminal; our chiefs de.sign to destroy 
that most venerable and sacred parent, their coun- 
try, by famine. And this I fear, not from conjee, 
ture, but from the conybrsations at which 1 have 
been present. All this fleet from Alexandria, Col¬ 
chis, Tyre, Sidon, A^adus, Cyprus, Pamphylia, 
Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, Lesbus, Smyrna, 
Miletus, Cos, is collected for the pur 4 >ose of inter¬ 
cepting the supplies of Italy, and of occupying the 
provinces from whence they are drawn. Then, in 
what wrath will he'' come 1 especially against those 
who wish best to their country ; ns if he had been 
deserted by those people whom in fact he deserted. 
In my doubt therefore what I ought to do, my gra¬ 
titude towards him has great weight. Were it not 
for this, I shoulj} think it better to perish within 
my country, thap in saving my country to ruin it. 
Respeiding the northe rn parts I t h ink with you; 

t .Sco the 4th letter of this book. 

a lllonysius, from being tm absolute monarch in Syra¬ 
cuse, became a schoolmaster at Corinth. Hence this ex¬ 
pression seems to mean, that those who were once great 
arc liable to be strangely bumbled. 

V Pompeius. 

'» The northern parts of Greece seem here to' he In- 


and fear that Epirus may sofrer. But what place 
in Greece do you suppose will escape being plun¬ 
dered ? For he professes openly, and holds out to 
his soldiers, that even in his bounties he will show 
himself yie superior. You very justly advise 
me, when I see Caesar, not to address him with 
over civility, but rather to maintain my dignity. 
And so 1 sliall certainly do. After our meeting, I 
think of going to Arpinura; for I would not be 
absent when he comes; nor should I like to be 
running backwards and forwards on so wretched 
a road. I hear, as you mention, that Bibulus 
arrived, and returned ^gain the 14tli. In the 
third letter yon say that you were expecting Philo¬ 
timns. He left me on the loth. * This was the 
reason that the answer, which I wrote immediately 
upon the receipt of your letter, was later in reach¬ 
ing yon. Rcsiicctfng Domitius, I imagine, as you 
say, that he'is in Cossanum, and that his intention 
is not known. Tliat base and sordid man*, who says 
that the consular comitiamay be held by the preetor, 'is 
the same that he always was in the republic. This 
is the real meaning of what Cmsar writes in the 
letter of which I sent yon a copy that he wishes 
to avail himself of my advice: well, suppose this 
to be a general expression, my iriftuencv,—this is 
absurd; but I imagine he pretends this with regard 
to some opinions of the senators: my dignity, 
meaning perhaps the opinion of one of consular 
rank : at last comes my assistance in everythiny. 

I began to suspecd from your letter, that bis inten¬ 
tion was what I have hinted, or not very different. 
For it is of great consequence to him that the 
business should not come to an interregnum ®. If 
the consuls are created by the pnetor, he gains his 
point. But in our augural books we read not only 
that the consuls, but even the prmtors, cannot law¬ 
fully be created by a praetor, and that it never has 
been done. In theca.se of consuls it is not allowed, 
because a higher command cannot be instituted by 
an inferior one: and in the case of praetors, 
because tiiey are elected as assistants to the consuls, 
who are of superior authority. He will be very 
likely to refer this to me, and not to rest satisfled 
with the opinion of*Galba, Sctcvola, Cassius, An¬ 
tonins*. “Then may tlie wide earth gape to 
receive me ••.” You see what a storm hangs over 
me. 1 will send you the names of the senators 
who have passed over, when I have ascertained 
them. You are quite right about the supplies of 
corn, which cannot possibly be raanage.d without 
subsidies “; nor is it without reason that you fear 
those who are about him, full of demands; and 

tended, among which was situated Atticus’s property In 
Kpirus. s 

s It is not known who is here meant. Some suppose it 
to ho Lepidus, who wi;j stt that time pneftir. The whole 
of this letter being in reply to those reocived from Atticus, 
may naturally ho expected to bo obscure, by alluding to 
IKjrsons and ttflngs there mentioned. 

, y Inserted after Totter fi of this book. 

* In .the absonoo of thp consuls an interregnum used to 
be created to hidd the oomitia. In thfs case Cwsar would 
not be Hoeuro of consulship, which he hopoil to obtain. 

« It Is to be s&pposcd that these were augurs as well as 
Cicero, and in Cwsar's interests. It belonged to the augur* 
to determine such cases. 

l< Taken from Homer. 

e It would be necessary for Pompeius to raise money 
by any means; and his followers would be clamorous for 
plunder. 
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dread an iniquitous war. I should be glad to see 
our friend Trebatius, though, as you say, he has no 
hope of anything good. Press him to make haste: 
for it will be convenient that he should come before 
Csesar’s arrival. Respecting Lanuinum. as soon as 
I heard that Phameas was dead, 1 wished, if there 
should ever be a republic, that one of my friends 
might buy it But of you, who are most especially 
mine, I never thought. For I knew that you used 
to inquire at how many years’ purchase, and what 
is the productiveness of the soil; and had seen your 
book of accountsnot only at Rome, but at Delos. 
However, though it‘'i8 very pretty, yet 1 should 
value it lower than it wafi valued in the consulship 
of MarcellinuS, when 1 thought, on account of the 
house which I then had at Antium, that those gar¬ 
dens would be pleasanter to me, and less expensive, 
than the refitting my villa at IVsculum. 1 offered 
500 sestertia (4000/.), through a surety to whom 
he might surrender it, when it was to be sold at 
Antium: but he would not accept it. Now how¬ 
ever I imagine everything of that kind is lowered 
on account of the scarcity of money. It will be 
most convenient for me, or rather for us, if you 
purchase it. Take care not to undervalue his ab¬ 
surdities '. The place is exceedingly beautiful: 
though I look upon all these things as already 
devoted to destruction. I have answered your 
three letters; but am expecting others. For 
hitherto it is your letters that have supported me. 
Dated on the Liberalia'. 


LETTER X. 

1 HAVE nothing to tell you ; for I have heard no 
news, and I answered all your letters yesterday. 
But while my anxiety not only deprives me of sleej), 
but does not even suffer me to be awake without great 
uneasiness, I have determined to write I know not 
what, upon no particular subject, that I may, as it 
were, converse with you; in which alone I find 
consolation. I seem to have lost my reason from 
the beginning; and this one consideration vexes 
me, that while Pompeius wal sinking, or rather 
rushing to destruction, I should not in all events 
have accompanied him, like one of his troop. I 
saw him on the 19th of January full of alarm; and 
from that day I perceived what course he would 
take. He has never pleased me since, nor has he 
ever ceased to commit one error after another. In 
the mean time he has never written to me; and 
has thought of nothing but flight. In short, as in 
affairs of love we are disgusted by a want of clean¬ 
liness, of sense, or of delicacy ; so the baseness of 
his flight, and his neglect, turned awSy my affec¬ 
tion : for his«>:ouduct has been void of all merit, 
that should induce me to joih**'him. But now my 
affection again rises up; now 1 cannot bear to be 
withouthim; now neitherbooks, nor study, nor phi¬ 
losophy, afford me any relief; so Ihat, like Plato’s, 
birdv, I look upon the sea day and night, and long 

<• In the original Is digamma, the siffni^cation of which 
is uncertain; but the context leads to the’tnterprctatiou 1 
have given. 

V That is, the extravagant alterations which Phameas 
had made, i- 

f The festival of Bacchus, which was celebrated the 18th 
of March. 

t Plato, wishing to get away from Bionynas the tyrant 


to take my flight. I pay, I pay the penalty of my 
folly: yet what folly have I committed? What 
have I not done with due deliberation ? For, had 
I no object besides flight, 1 might have fled with all 
readiness ; but 1 shuddered at the idea of a cruel 
and extensive war, of which people do not yet see 
the wretchedness. What threats are held out to 
the towns ! and to good men by name ! and in 
short to all who stay behind ! How often does he 
repeat, “Sulla was able, shall not I be able?” 
Besides, this stuck witli me: Tarquinius acted ill, 
who excited Porsena and Octavius Mamilius 
against his country : Coriolanus most undutifully, 
who solicited succour from the Volsci: Tliemis- 
tocles nobly, who chose rather to die : and Hip- 
pias, the son of Pisistratus, was branded with 
infamy, who fell in the battle of Marathon bearing 
arms against his country. But Sulla, but Marius, 
but Cinna, did well, perhaps even rightly; yet 
what could be more cruel, more destructive, than 
their victory ? A w^r of this* kind I wished to 
avoid; and the more so, because 1 saw that still 
greater cruelties were devised and prepared. Should 
1, whom some have called the preserver, the father of 
that city, bring against it the forces of the Getse, 
and Armenians, and Colchians ? Should 1 bring 
famine upon my fellow-citizens, ruin upon Italy ? 
I considered that this ** man in the first place was 
mortal; then, that he might be destroyed in many 
ways : but T thought the city, and people, ought, 
as far as in us lies, to be preserved to immortality. 
At the same time a certain hope presented itself to 
me, that something might be agreed upon, rather 
than that either the one should admit such a 
degree of wickedness, or the other such a degree of 
profligacy. Now the general concern is altered, 
and my particular concern is altered with it. To 
me, as it is expressed in one of your letters, 
it seems as if the sun had fallen out of the 
world. As they say of the sick, that while there 
is life, there is hope; so 1, as long as Pompeius 
was in Italy, did not cease to hope. This, this it 
was that deceived me ; and, to speak the truth, 
my age already declining from coiitinuul labours 
towards a state of repose, soothed me with the 
charm of domestic life. Now, though the attempt 
be attended with danger, 1 certainly will attempt 
to fly away from hence. I ought perhaps to have 
done it sooner; but the circumstances I have men¬ 
tioned delayed me, and abhve all your authority. 
For when 1 got to this ]>lacp 1 opened the bundle of 
your letters, which I have under my seal, and keep 
with the greatest care. In one, that was dated 
January 23, I find it thus: “ But let us see what 
Ciiceus does, and in what direction his designs 
flow. If he should leave Italy, he will act altogether 
wrong, and in my judgment inadvisedly; and in 

of Syraousu, compared himself to a bird longing to make 
its escape. 

>■ This is generally understood of Ciesar; I rather under¬ 
stand tt of Pompeius: the sense being, that Cicero was not 
so to support Pompeius. who might dib at any time, us to 
ruin his country, whiob ought to be ^preserved for ever. 
And this be gives as a reason fur not immediatuly joining 
Pompeius. lie besides still clierisbed hopes of peace; and 
that neither Pompeius would bo so wicked as to destroy 
his country, nord^esar so profligate as to enslave it. But 
now that they had thrown off the mask, and shown their 
real intentions, and extinguished all idea of accommoda¬ 
tion, the whole state of affairs was changed, and Cicero's 
duty changed likewise. 
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that case our plana must be changed.” This you 
write four days after I left the city. Again, on the 
25th of .January: “ Provided our Cnteus does not 
relinquish Italy as inadvisedly as he has relin¬ 
quished the city.” The same day you send a 
second letter, in which you distinctly reply to my 
questions. It is thus: “ I come now to your 
consultation. If Cnseus leaves Italy, I think you 
should return to the city ; for what end is there of 
travelling about This struck me forcibly,—and 

I now see it to be even so, that a boundless war is 
united with a wretched flight; which you represent 
as a travelling. There follows an oracular opinion 
on the 27th of January : “ If Pompeius remains 
in Italy, and no agreement is made, 1 think there 
will be a protracted war; but if he leaves Italy, I 
apprehend that a war is prepared, which will here¬ 
after be interminable.” In this war 1 am obliged 
to be a partaker, a companion, and an assistant; 
a war interminable, and with fellow-citizens ! Then 
on the 7th of February, when you began already to 
hear more of Pompeius’sdesigfi, you conclude oneof 
your letters in this manner: “ I do not indeed ad¬ 
vise, if Pompeius leaves Italy, that you should also 
nm away ; for you will do it with great risk, and 
will not benefit the republic; which you may bene¬ 
fit hereafter, if you remain.” Who that had any 
love for his country, or any public spirit, would 
not be moved by such advice, upon the authority 
of a prudent man and a friend Further, on the 
I 11th of February, you again reply to my inquiries 
j thus : ” What you ask me, whether I think pre- 
1 ferable, a flight in which I preserve iny fidelity, 
j or a stay which must be relinquished ? 1 certainly 
i think at present that a sudden departure and pre- 
i cij)itate journey would be useless to Cnseus himself, 

] and hazardous to you: and 1 think it better that your 
j friends should be dispersed, and in places of obser- 
! vation : and in truth I think it disgraceful for us to 
I entertain any design of flight.” This disgraceful 
1 thing our friend Cnwus meditated two years ago ; 

I so long has his mind dwelt ujion Sulla, and upon 
I proscriptions. Afterwards when, as 1 imagine, , 
; you had written to me something in a more gene¬ 
rous strain, and I had supposed some expressions 
i to mean tliat 1 should quit Italy ', you distinctly 
I reprobate this on the 14th of February: “ 1 as- 
j sure you I never meant in any letter to express that 
I if Cnteus went out of Italy, you should go with 
I him ; or if 1 expressed itf 1 must have been, I do 
I not say an inconsistent man, but a mad man.” In 
another part of the same letter : “ Nothing is left 
! for him but flight; but I by no means think, or 
' have ever thought, that it was your duty to accom¬ 
pany him.” But tl.is whole consideration you un- 
I fold more particularly in a letter dated the 12th of 
February: ” If M. Lepidus and L. Volcatius 
! remain, I think you ought to remain ; yet so, that 
if Pompeius is in safety-and makes a stand any¬ 
where, you may leave this ghastly troop 1, and 
rather suffer yourself to be defeated in battle with 
Pompeius, than reign with Cmsar among that rab¬ 
ble, to which it is evident they will be reduced. ” 
You then use many arguments in support of this 
opinion; and in conclusion you say, “ What if 
Lepidus and Volcatius go away ? I am completely 
at a loss ! and whatever happens therefore, and 
whatever you do, I sh all think th at we ought to be 
> Bee book vili. letter 2. 

1 Cssar's profligate adherents. See letter 18 of this book. 


satisfied with it.” If you then doubted, now at 
least you do not doubt, as they remain. Then, at 
the very time of his flight, February 25 : “ In the 
mean time I do not doubt but you will remain in 
Formianum ; for you can there with most conve¬ 
nience wait for what may happen.” On the Ist of 
March, when he had already been four days at 
Brundisinm: “ We shall then be able to deliberate, 
while the cause is not indeed whole and entire, but 
certainly less infringed, than if you threw yourself 
away with him.” Again, March 4, when your 
ague was coming on, in consequence of which you 
wrote very briefly, you add hiftvever: ” To-morrow 
I will write more, and re'Jjly to ail your observa¬ 
tions : so much however I will say,^hat I do not 
repent of the advice I gave about your stay ; and, 
though it must he attended with great anxiety, yet 
as I think it less objectionable than your going, 1 
continue in the same opinion, and am glad that you 
have remained.” But when 1 was uneasy, and 
afraid lest I might have acted unbecomingly; on the 
3d of March you say, “Nevertheless, I am not sorry 
tliat you are not with Pompeius. Hereafter, if 
there is occasion, it will not be difficult; and when¬ 
ever it is done, it will be very gratifying to him. 
But 1 must add, that if Caisar goes on to act, as he 
has begun, with candour, moderation, and prudence, 
I shall think again, and consider more deliberately 
what is best to be done.” On the 9th of March 
you write also that our friend Peduceus approves of 
my remaining quiet; and his opinion has great 
weight with me. With these letters of yours 1 
comfort myself by thinking that hitherto I have 
not done wrong. Do you only defend your own 
oiiinion. With regard to myself it is unnecessary; 
but 1 want to have others know it. If only 1 have 
not erred, I will take care of the rest. Let me 
have your encouragement, and assist me altogether 
with your judgment. Here nothing is yet heard 
about Cajsar’s return. So much at least I have 
gained by this letter, that 1 have read over all 
yours, and in so doing have found consolation. 


LETTER XI. 

You know our friend Lentulus is at Puteoli. 
Upon hearing this from a passenger, who said that 
he recognised him on the Appian road, where he 
was travelling in a litter partly opened; however 
improbable it might be, yet 1 sent a servant to Pu¬ 
teoli to ascertain the fact, and sent a letter to him. 
He found him just secluding himself in his villa, 
from whence be wrote back to me full of gratitude 
to Csesar, and saying that he had delivered to C. 
Cteeius instructions for me about his future plans : 
him 1 expect to-day, thjt is, the 20th«of March. 
Matius also came to ffie the 19th,—a man, as he 
has appeared to me, temperate and prudent; and 
has always beetf supposed to be in favour of peace. 
Hew much he seemed to disapprove these proceed, 
ings ! How much to dread that ghastly troop, as 
you call them ! In a long conversation which I 
had with him, I Aowed him Ceesar’s letter to me, 
of which 1 before sent you a copy, and asked him 
to explain to me what it was he meant by saying 
that he wished to avail himself of my advice, my 
influence, my dignity, my assistance i n everything**. 

fc See letter 9 of this book. 
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He replied, that he had nu doubt he wanted my assist¬ 
ance and influence to promote an accommodation. 
Would that it were possible for me to effect, or 
help forward, any measure of public utility in this 
wretched state of the country ! Matf.us likewise 
was persuaded that he was so disposed, and promised 
that he would himself advise it. Yesterday Cras- 
sipes was with me, who said that he had come from 
Brundisium the 6th of March, and had left Pom- 
peius there; which was the report also of those 
who had come from thence on the 8th. And 
ail agreed (amongst ^whom was Crassipes also, who 
would listen with more prudence *) that they used 
threatening language, unfriendly towards the prin- . 
cipal citizens', hostile to the towns, mere proscrip¬ 
tions, mere Sullas •" : that Lucceius, that all Greece, 
that Theophanes also, talked in this manner. Yet 
in these people is all our hope of safety; and I 
watch in my mind, and take no rest, and in order 
to avoid the calamities at home, am wishing to be 
with persons moat unlike myself. For what 
excess do you suppose Scipio, and Faustus, and 
Libo", will not commit; whose creditors are 
said to be meeting®? And, if they are successful, 
how will they harass the citizens ! But what dis¬ 
tant views do they relate of our Cnscus ? that he 
thinks of going to Egypt, and Arabia, and Meso¬ 
potamia, and has laid aside all idea of Spain. 
Such stories are monstrous; but perhaps they are 
not true. Assuredly things arc both ruinous here, 
and there by no means well disposed. 1 am 
already wishing to hear from you. Since my retreat 
from the city, there has never been on my part 
any interruption of our correspondence. 1 send 
you a copy of ray letter to Cmsar, by which I hope 
to produce some effect. 

Cicero, Imperator, to Cassar, Tmperator. 

Upon reading your letter^, which I received by 
my friend Furnius, relative to my being in the city, I 
was not so much surprised at your wishing to avail 
gourself of mg advice, and dignitg t but 1 asked 
myself what you meant by mg influence and assist¬ 
ance. And I was led by mj' hopes to this conclu¬ 
sion ; that agreeably to your admirable and singular 
prudence, 1 supposed you might wish some steps 
to be taken for the tranquillity, the peace, the 
union of the citizens : and for that purpose 1 
thought rny character and peTSon sufficiently 
suited. Which if it be so, and if you are touched 
with any regard for protecting myfriend Pompeius, 
and reconciling him with yourself and the republic, 
yon will'indeed find nobody more ready than I am 
in such a cause; having always b;en to him, and 
to the senate, as soon as I could, the counsellor of 
peace, Nbr have I by tricing up arms had any 
part in the war; but have thought that you were 
injured in it, and that unfriendly qnd envious per¬ 
sons were resisting the honoiv i which had been 

• There is some obscurity, and perliaps some error, in 
the text. 

■» This is represented us the disprrjtion of Pompeius's 
party, of whom Lucceius and Theophanes wore principal 
advisers. 

” Those wore of Pompeius’s party. 

e To make a sale of their i;£^8. 

p The totter alluded to is subjoined to letter G of this hook. 

S The power of being eligible to tho consulship without 
coming to Rome and laying down his command. 


granted you by the favour of tlie Homan people. 
But as at that time I not only supported your 
dignity, but also got others to assist you ; so now 
am I greatly interested for the dignity of Pompeius. 
It is now some years since I selected you two, 
whom 1 might particularly cultivate, and with 
whom I might be, as I am, in the strictest friend¬ 
ship. I therefore request of you, or rather 1 beg 
and entreat you with all earnestness, that among 
your great cares you would allot some time also to 
this consideration, that by your favour I may be 
enabled to sustain the part of a good man, grateful 
and dutiful in the remembrance of the greatest 
benefitsIf this concerned myself only, I should 
nevertheless hope to obtain it from you ; but, as I 
conceive, it concerns both your own plighted faith, 
and the republic, that out of a few 1 should be 
reserved by your means, as one particularly suited 
to renew the harmony of yon two, and of the 
citizens. Though I have before thanked you on 
account of Lentulusr whom ybu have saved, as he 
did me; yet npon reading the letter, which he 
wrote to me full of gratitude for your liberality 
and kindness *, I considered myself to have 
received from yon the same benefft you have con¬ 
ferred npon him. If then you perceive that I am 
grateful towards him, give me the power of being 
so likewise towards Pompeius 


LETTER XI". 

I AM not sorry for what you say about my 
letter * being made public ; and have even myself 
allowed several people to take copies of it. For 
after what has Iia])peiied, and still threatens us, I 
should be well pleased to have ray seiitiments 
recorded concerning a peace. But in recommend¬ 
ing this, especially to such a man, 1 thought there 
was no readier means of moving him, than by 
affirming that the measure, to which 1 exhorted 
him, was worthy of his prudence. And if 1 have 
spoken of his prudence in terms of admiration 
while 1 was calling ujion him to save his country, 
1 am not afraid of ajipearing to flatter a man, at 
whose feet 1 would willingly have thrown myself in 
such a cause. But where it is said, that you would 
allot some time ; this is not that he should consider 
about peace ; but about me, and my duty For 
when I affirm that 1 have not engaged in the 
war, although it is evident from the fact, yet I 
added it for the purpose of giving weight to my per¬ 
suasion. And it is with the same view that I 
approve his cause. But why is this brought for¬ 
ward now'Would that auy good had followed ! 
Nay, I should be glad to have my letter read in the 
public assembly; since Pompeius himself made 
public his own letter to him, in which he says, for 
your most distinguished conducts More distin- 


' Pompeius and Lcntulus, of wlwm he speaks soon 
after, wore instrumental in procuring Cicero’s rcoal from 
banishment. 

• Lentulus bad been captured a£ Corfinium, and imme¬ 
diately liberated by C»sar. 

> By not being obliged to assist In any measures against 
him. 

« This, which ought ohviously to follow Cicero’s letter 
to Cwsar, is token from the beginning of book viiL letter ». 

» ’To Cafsar. Tho preceding letter of this edition. 

V The duty he owed to Pompeius. 

s See book vil. letter 36. 
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guished than his own ? than that of Africanus ? 
Such was the current of the times. Even you two^, 
so respected, go to meet him at the fifth mile-stone. 
Whatto meet him on his return from whence ? 
doing what ? or purposing to do what ? With what 
additional spirit will he trust in his cause, when 
he sees you, and others like you, greeting him not 
only with their numbers, but with cheerful looks ? 
Are we then to blame I do not mean at all 
to accuse you : but the marks which should dis¬ 
tinguish real good-will from mere pretence are 
strangely confounded. But what decrees of the 
senate do I foresee ? I am speaking however more 
openly than I had intended. 1 mean to be at Arpi- 
num the last day of the month, and thence to visit 
my several villas, which 1 despair of seeing after¬ 
wards. 


LETTER XII. 

While I was reading your letter on the 20th of 
March, I received one from l.epla, informing me 
that Pompeius was surrounded, and that even the 
j)assage out of the harbtmrwas occupied with rafts. 
I omnot bear to think or write the rest for weep¬ 
ing. I send you a copy of it. Wretched as we 
are ! why did we not all follow his destiny ? The 
same intelligence is brought from Matins and Tre- 
batius, who met with Ciesar’s messengers at Min- 
turnre. I am distracted with grief, and already 
envy the fate of MuciusBut how honourable, 
bow clear arc your couiisids ! how well considered, 
respecting my journi^y by land, ray passage by sea, 
my meeting and conversation with Csesar ! All is 
at once honourable and cautious. And how kind, 
how generous, how brotherly, is your invitation to 
Epirus ! I am surprised about Dionysius, who 
was treated by me with more honour tlian Panm- 
tius was by Scipio, and yet has most foully insulted 
this present state of my fortune. I hate the man, 
and will hate him, and wish 1 could punish him; 
but his own humour will punish him sufficiently. 
Now especially 1 beg you to consider what I ought 
to do. All army of the Roman people invests Cn. 
Pompeius ! keeps him inclosed with a trench and 
rampart! prevents his escape! Do I live? And 
i.<5 the city standing ? Do the praitors continue to 
pronounce judgment ? D« the lediles prepare the 
public games ? Do substantial men continue to 
register their interest i* .^.nd •’ do I myself sit idle ? 
Should 1 madly endeavour to go thither, to implore 
the faith of the towns The honest will not fol¬ 
low me; the inconsiderate will laugh'at me; and 
those who are eager for a change, especially being 
armed and victorious, will use violence, and lay 
hands upon me. What think you then? Have 
yon any counsel for the remains of this wretched 
life ? 1 am grieved, and vexed; while some think 

me prudent, or fortunate, in not having gone with 
him. But 1 think otherwise. F or tho ug h I never 

7 Perhaps Atticus and Sext. Poduceus. See book vii. 
letter 1.T 

s This appears to he asked as by Atticus and Poduceus. 

* (1. Mucius SoKvola was killed in a former civil war by 
order of Marina This is before alluded to. See book viii. 
lettoi' 3. 

I> That Is, do thln^ go on as usual ? or are not all orders 
of inon eager to vindicate the country from such mon¬ 
strous proceedings ? Not unlike to this is that of Catullus, 
“ Quid est CatuUe, quid moraris emori ? “ 


wished to be his companion in victory, I should 
desire to be so in adversity. Why should I now 
request your letters, your prudence, or kindness ! 
The thing is over. Nothing can now help me, who 
have not ev*n anything left to wish for, but that he 
may be delivered by some compassion of the enemy'. 
1 suspect that the account of the rafts is not true. 
Else what is it that Dolabella means in this letter, 
which he sent from Brundisium the 13th of March, 
calling it the good fortune of Caesar, that Pompeius 
should be on liis flight; and that he would sail with 
the first wind ? which is very different from those 
letters, of which 1 before .sent you copies. Here 
they talk of mere cruelties. But th^e Is no later 
or better authority than that of Dolabella. 


LETTER XITI. 

I RECEIVED your letter on the 22d, in which you 
defer all counsel to that time when we shall have 
learned what has been done. In truth so it must 
be ; nor in the interval can anything be determined, 
or even planned; although the recent letter of 
Dolabella encourages me to resume my former 
considerations : for, on the 18th there was a favour¬ 
able wind, of which I suppose he would take ad¬ 
vantage. The collection of your** opinions was 
not brought together for the sake of lamentation, 
but rather for my consolation. For 1 was not so 
much distressed with these calamities, as with the 
suspicion of my own fault, or folly : these thoughts I 
now dismiss, since my conduct and counsels have 
the sanction of yonr judgment. When you say 
that my being under such great obligations to him, 
is more a matter of acknowledgement on my part 
than of desert on his ; it is so. I have always 
evtolled to tiie utmost what he did ; and the more, 
that he might not suppose I harboured the remem¬ 
brance of what had passed before *. Which how¬ 
ever well I may remember, yet now it becomes me 
to follow the pattern of his conduct at that time K 
He gave me no assistance when it was in his 
power ; and afterward he became friendly, indeed 
extremely so, from vrlmt reason I know not. 1 
will therefore do the same to him. Moreover, this 
is alike in both of us, that we have been led, 
into error by the very same people if. I only wish 
1 were able to assist him as much as be was able 
to assist me. What he did however is most grate¬ 
ful to me. But I neither know in what manner I 
can now help him ; nor, if 1 could, should I think 
it right to do so while he is preparing such a 
deadly war. 1 would only avoid giving him offence 
by staying here. 1 can neither bear to see what 
you may already anticipate in your mind, nor to 
--— ..•- 

V Cicero probably rcccivKlVotabella'a letter subsequently 
to his writing the above. This may, perhaps, be intimated 
by tlio oxpressini^hts Merit, which I have therefore en¬ 
deavoured to preserv^in the translation: the letter, or a 
I copy of it, might have been inclosed. 

<1 See letter 10 of this book. 

e When Pompeius did not exert himself as he might, to 
prevent Cicero's b^shmeut. 

( When, after neglecting Cicero’s interests In the first 
instance, be ivfterwards was active in bis recai, as be goes 
on to explain. 

g Meaning probably Itibnlu.a, Ijuccoius, and others, who ■ 
had fonuerly been envious and jealous of Cicero, fsce book 
iv. letter S,] and had more recently led on Pompeius to his 
present fortune, and then deserted him. 
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take a part in those calamities. I have been the 
slower in removing, because it is difficult to make 
up one’s mind to a voluntkry departure without 
any hope of returning. For I perceive that Csesar 
is so well provided with infantry, vjpth cavalry, 
with fleets, with auxiliaries from Gaul; which lat¬ 
ter Matius, a little ostentatiously I suspect, but 
certainly, estimated at 10,000 foot and 6000 horse, 
to be furnished at their own expense for ten years: 
but, supposing this to be an exaggeration, he has 
certainly great forces ; and he will have for their 
support, not subsidies, like Pompeius'*, but the 
property of the citizeps: Add to this the con¬ 
fidence of the man ; add the weakness of all those 
attached to Che republic i who, because they think 
Pompeius may with reason be angry with them, 
therefore hate the game, as you call it; would it 
were such ! You say too that one had observed, 
“That fellow sits idle,” because he hud professed 
more than he performed*; and generally those who 
once loved him, love him no longer ; but the towns 
i and country people are afraid of him, and hitherto 
\ are fond of Csesar : from all this, I say, he is so 
well provided, that even if he should not be able 
to conquer, yet how be can himself be conquered 
1 do not see. But T fear no fascination! from this 
man so much as the persuasion of necessity. 
“ For you must know,” says Plato, “ that the re¬ 
quests of tyrants are blended with necessity.” I 
see you do not approve of those places which have no 
harbour ; and indeed they did not please me ; but I 
could be there without observation, and with a 
trusty attendance; which if 1 could have at Mrun- 
disium, 1 should like it better. But there it is 
impossible to be concealed. But, as you say, when 
we shall have learned'*, I am not anxious to 
exculpate myself to your good men. For what 
dinners does Sextus inform me they are giving and 
receiving ! How luxurious ! How joyous ! But 
be these people as good us tliey may, they are not 
better than ourselves : they might move me if they 
had more courage'. 1 was mistaken about Pha- 

meas’s Lanuinum; I was dreaming of his Tro- 
jannm. It was for that 1 oflered 500 sestertia 
(4000/.) But the other is worth more. I should 
wish however that you might buy it, if I saw any 
hope of enjoying it. What strange things are 
daily reported, you will know from the note “ in¬ 
closed in my letter. Our friend Lentulus is at 
Puteoli pining with grief, as Cmcius relates. What 
I should he do ? He dreads a repetition of the dis- 
! grace of Corflnium: he now thinks he has done 
I enough for Pompeius, and is moved by Ctesar’s 
! kindness; but yet is more moved by the actual 
I ^te of afiairs. Can you bear this ? Everything 


** S«! letter 9 of this book. 

> 1 give tliM translation of aivpbsoure, and perhaps faulty, 
passage, not witliout great besllation. I pro]K>8o to point 
the Latin thus: Oderunt, ut tu scribis, ludum; ac vel- 
lem! Seribls quisnam hie signifleasaeti Salet itte,- quia 
plus ostendcrat, quam fecit.” ' 

J Cicero hcie employs a Greek word, which is probably 
copied from an expression of AtUous, to whloh this is 
meant as a reply. 

k This refers to what is said in tik beginning of this 
letter. 

• If they showed more courage in support of the re¬ 
public. '' 


>a See letter 9 of this book. 


” I'erhaps this may mean Lepta's report, which Cicero 
had sent to Attious with the preceding letter. 


is wretched, but nothing more wretched than this; 
that Pompeius has sent M. Magius to propose con¬ 
ditions of peace, and is yet -besieged, which I did 
not at first believe; but I have received a letter 
from Balbus, of which I send you a copy. Read 
it, I beseech you, and that paragraph of Balbus 
himself, the excellent Balbus ” ! to whom our friend 
Cnseus gave a piece of ground to erect a villa; 
whom he often distinguished by a preference to any 
of us. So, he is sadly distressed! But that you 
may not have to read the same thing twice, I refer 
you to the letter itself. As to any hope of peace, 
I have none. Dolabella, in his letter of March 15, 
speaks of nothing but war. I must remain then in 
that same wretched and desperate determination s, 
since nothing can be more wretched than this a. 

Balbus to Cicero, Imperator. 

I HAVE received a short letter from Cffisar, of 
which I subjoin a copy. By the shortness of it 
you may judge how greatly he is occupied, who 
writes so briefly upon so important a subject. If 
there should be any further news, I will immedi¬ 
ately write to you. 

“ Cmsar to Oppius, and to Cornelius'. 

“ I ARRIVED at Brundisium the 9th of March. 
I pitched my camp close to the wall. Pompeius is 
in Brundisium. He has sent M. Magius to me to 
treat of peace. I made such reply as seemed 
proper. This I wished yon immediately to know. 
When T entertain hope of accomplishing anything 
towards an agreement,'! will immediately inform 
you.” 

How do you imagine, my Cicero, that I am now 
distressed, after being again brought to have some 
hope of peace, lest anything should prevent their 
agreement ? For, in my absence all I can da is to 
wish, if 1 were there, 1 might perhaps seem to be 
of some use. How I am in a cruel stale of ex- 
pectatiou. 


LETTER XIV. 

I SENT you on the 24th a copy of Balbus’s let¬ 
ter to me, and of Csesar’s to him ; and the very 
same day 1 received one from Q. Pedius at Capua, 
informing me that CiesAr had written to him the 
14th of March in the following terms. “ Pompeius 
keeps within the town. "We are encamped before 
the gates. AVe are attempting a great work, which 
roust occupy many days on account of the depth of 
the sea ; but there is nothing better to be done : 
we are constructing piers from each extremity of 
the port, so as either to oblige him to transport 
immediately the forces he has at Brundisium, or to 
prevent him from getting out.” Where is the 
peace, about which Balbus professed himself to be 
BO distressed ? Can anything be more bitter ? 
anything more cruel ? And soine confidently relate 
that he talks of avenging the sufferings of Cn. 
Carbo, and M. Brutus', and of all those who had 
felt the cruelty of Sulla while Pompeius was hU 

<• This Is said ironically. P To pass over to Pompeius. 

■) The remaining in Italy a witness to the ruin of the 
state, and to the pretences of false friends. 

r Cornelius Balbus. 

• They had been put to death by Pompeius. 
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associate : that Curio under his command did 
nothing which Pompeius had not done under the 
command of SuHa : that to serve his own views he 
had recalled those only, who by the former laws • 
were not liable to banishment; but that Pompeius 
had recalled from exile the very traitors to their 
country: that he complained of Milo’s being 
driven out by violence ": that, however, he should 
punish nobody but those who were found in arms. 
This was contradicted by one Bmbius who came 
from Curio on the 13th, a man not without some 
eloquence ; but who may not say so to anybody * ? 
1 am quite at a loss what to do. I imagine Ciiieus 
is now gone from thence. What is really the case, 
we must know in two days’ time. 1 have heard 

I nothing from you, nor is Anteros’” arrived, who 
might bring a letter from you. But it is no won¬ 
der ; for what can wc write ? Nevertheless I omit 
no day. 

! After 1 had finished my letter, T received one, 
before it was light, from Lepta at Capua, informing 
me that Pompeius hacf emharke)} from Brundisium 
the l.'ith of March; and that Csssar was to beat 
Capua the 2Gth. 


I LKTTER XV. 

After I had sent my letter to inform you that 
Csesar was to be at Capua on the ‘2<ith, I received one 
from Cai>ua, saying that lie would be with Curio in 
Alhanum the 28th. As soon as I have seen him I 
shall go to Arpinum. If he grants me the per¬ 
mission I ask, I shall accede to his terms ; if not, 1 
shall make terms for myself*. He has, as he wrote 
to me, placed single legions at Brundisium, Ta- 
rentum, and Sipontum. lie seems to be closing 
up the passages by sea; and yet himself to look 
rather to Greece than to Spain. But these arc 
more distant considerations. At present 1 am 
worried with the idea of meeting him ; for he is 
just here,and I dread his first steps. For I imagine 
he will want a decree of the senate, he will want a 
warrant of the augurs (And I shall be hurried 
away r, or shall be exposed to great vexation if 1 
absent myself), either for the prictor to propose the 
consuls, or to nominate a dictator ; neither of 
which is consistent with law. But if Sulla could 
procure his own appointment to the dictatorship 
by an interrex, why may nbt Ceesar ?. I cannot 
resolve the difficulty, unless* by sufTeriug under the 
I one the punishment of Q<.Mucius, or under the 
other that of L. Scipio By the time you read 
this, our interview will perhaps have taken place— 
“ Bear up, my heart, you have borne a severer 

* Previous to those made by Pompeiua See book x. 
letter 4. 

n At the time of Milo’s trial the forum had been oocu- 
' pled by armed men under the direction of Pomiieius. 

V This seems to be the most obvious interpretation of the 
text, which has been variously understood. 

w One of Atticus's freed-men. 

X The meaning is, thaf if Cwsar did not accede to the 
proposal of Cicero’s absenting himself when any business 
was agitated against Pompeius, ho sliould, without leave, 
retire from Italy. 

r Shall be obliged to go to Romo, os a senator and augur 
to assist at these mcasurea 

> In the time of the former civil wars, Q. Muoins had 
been put to death by Marius, L. Soiplo proscribed by 
Sulla. 


trial No, not that which wag peculiarly my 
own. For then there was hope of an early return ; 
there was a general complaint: now 1 am anxious 
to get sway, and any idea of returning never enters 
my mind. Besides, there is not only no complaint 
among the jirovincial townsj and country people ; 
but on the contrary they fear Pompeius, as cruel 
and exasperated. Yet nothing is to me a greater 
source of sorrow than that I should have remained; 
nor anything which I more desire, than to fly away; 
not so much to be the companion of his warfare, 
as of his flight. You deferred giving any opinion 
till such time as we should k||uw what had been 
done at Brundisium. Not* then we know, never¬ 
theless my doubts continue. For 1 jan scarcely 
hope that he will grant me the permission I want, 
though 1 produce many just reasons for it. But 1 
will immediately senc^ you an exact account of all 
that passes between us. Do you strive with all 
affection to assist me with your care and prudence. 
He comes so soon, that I shall not he able even to 
see Trehatius as I had appointed. Everything 
must be done without preparation. But as Mentor 
says to Telemachus,—“ You would provide one 
thing, but the Deity provides another.” Wliatever 
I do, you shall immediately know it. As fi>r any 
despateh<!s from Ciesar to the consuls and to Pom- 
peiua, about which you ask, I liave none. What 
yKgypta brought, 1 sent to you before on my way 
hither ; from which 1 think the despatches may be 
understood. Philippus is at Naples, Lentulus at 
Piiteoli; respecting Domitius coiitiime to inquire, 
as you do, where he is, and what are his inten¬ 
tions. When you say that I have expressed my¬ 
self about Dionysius with more asperity than is 
consistent with my disposition, you must know 
that I am one of the old school, and imagined you 
vrould feel this insult with more indignation than 
myself. For besides that I thought you ought 
to be moved at the ill-treatment I might have re¬ 
ceived from anybody, this man has in some mea¬ 
sure injured you also by his misconduct towards 
me. But how much you value this I leave to your 
own judgment; nor in this do 1 wish to impose 
any burden upon you. for my own part, I always 
thought him a little crazy ; but now I also think 
him disingenuous, and wicked ; yet not more an 
enemy to me than to himself. You have been 
properly careful towards Philargyrus; you cer¬ 
tainly had a.jnst and good cause ; that 1 was myself 
deserted, rather than that 1 deserted him After 
I had delivered ray letter, on the 2.5th, the servant, 
whom I had sent to Trehatius also, as well as to 
Matius, brought back a letter, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a copy. 

• 

MatiuB and Trehatius to Cicero, Impgrator. 

• • 

After we had left Capua, we beard on our road 
that Pompeius ht^ gone from Brundisium the 17th 
of March with all Jiis troops; that Cssar had 

a The original is token from Homor. Gioero applies it 
to his former sufferings in his banishment, 

b iSo I road it, Bgreeql)ly to letter 9 of this book, wherein 
Cicero cxiiressed his wish to see Trehatius before Ctesar’s 
arrival. 

c This probably means Dionysius, on whoso subject 
Atticus might have spoken to Philargyrus in exculpation 
of Cicero’s conduct towards him. It is uncertain if this 
Dionysius he the same that is represented to have run off 
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entered into the town the day followinf^, and, having 
harangued the people, had proceeded from thence 
toward! Rome, and hoped to be in the city before 
the first of April, and then, after staying there a 
few days, to set out for Spain. We have thought 
it advisable, having for certain this- account of 
Ctesar’a motions, to send your servant back, that 
you might know it as soon as possible. We will 
attend to your instructions, and execute them as 
occasion requires. Trebatius ScKVola hopes to be 
with you in time''. , 

Since writing our letter we have been told that 
Csesar means to ps.ss the 25th of March at Bene- 
ventum, the 26th at Capua, the 27th at Sinuessa. 
We believe fhis may be depended upon. 


LETTER' XVI. 

Though I have nothing particular to tell you, 
yet, not to omit any day, I send this letter. They 
say that Csesar will stop on the 27th at Sinuessa. 
1 received a letter from him the 26th, in which he 
now expects every kind of assistance from me, not 
simply my assistance, as in his former letter. 
Upon my writing to commend his clemency in the 
affair of Corfinium, he replied in tlie following 
terms :— 

C<esar, Imperator, to Cicero, Imperator. 

You rightly conceive of me (for I am well known 
to you) that nothing can be further from my dis¬ 
position than cruelty. And while I have great 
pleasure in the transaction itself, 1 rejoice with 
triumph that what 1 have done meets with your 
approbation. Nor does it disturb me that those 
whom I have set at liberty are said to have gone 
away in order again to make war upon me ; for I 
wish nothing more than that 1 should be like my¬ 
self, and they like themselves. I should be glad 
to have you in the city, that on all occasions 1 may 
avail myself of your advice and every kind of 
assistance, as I have been used to do. Let me assure 
you that nothing can be more agreeable to me than 
your Dolabella. To him accordingly I shall owe 
this favour*^; for he cannbt do otherwise, such is 
bis kindness, his feeling, and his affection towards 
me. 


LETTER XVII. 

I WRiTB this on the 28th, on which day I expect 
Trebatius. From his report, and from Matius's 
letter, I shall consider how 1 am to regulate my 
conversation with himO sad time ! And I have 
no doubt hpt he will press me to^go to the city; 
for he has ordered it to be publicly announced even 
at FormiVe, that he wishqy to have a full attendance 
of the senate on the first of April. Must I then 
refuse him ? But why anticipate ? I will imme- 
diately write yon an account of everything. From 
what passes between us I shall determine whether 
I should go to Arpinum or elsewhere. '■ I wish to 
invest my young Cicero with the manly robe *, and 

with some valuable books from Cicero's library.—Ep. 
Pam. xUi. 77. 

<■ Before Camar’s arrival. ,. 
r Of persuading Cicero to go to Home, 
f Csraar. 

g This was usually done at the ago of soventoen. 


I think of doing it there. Consider, I beg you, 
what course I should take afterwards ; for anxiety 
has made me stupid. 1 should be glad to know if 
you have received from Curius any account of 
Tiro*". For Tiro himself has written to me in such 
a manner as makes me fearful how he may be ; and 
those who come from thence only say so much, 
that he is going on well'. In the midst of great 
cares this also troubles me ; for in this state of 
things bis assistance and fidelity would be extremely 
useful. 

- 4 - 

LETTER XVIII. 

I HAVE done both according to your advice; 
having ordered my discourse so that he should 
rather think well of me than thank mel; and 
having adhered to my intention of not going to the 
city. I was mistaken in supposing that he would 
easily be persuaded : I never knew anybody less 
so. He said thw'. he stood condemned by my 
resolution ; and that others would be slower to 
comply, if I refused to attend. I replied, that 
their case was different from mine''. After a good 
deal of discussion, “ Come, then,” said he, ‘‘and 
propose terms of peace.” ‘‘At my own discretion,” 
said I. ‘‘ Have I,” said he, ‘‘any right to pre¬ 
scribe to you?” “This,” I replied, ‘‘is what I 
shall propose: that it is not agreeable to the 
senate that troops should he sent to Spain, or that 
an army should be transported into Greece; and 
1 shall lament at some length the situation of 
Pompoins.” Then he—‘‘ But I do not like that to 
be said.” ‘‘So I supposed,” said 1 ; ‘‘and for 
that reason I wish to absent myself; because I 
must either say this, and much more whi(!h it will 
be impossible for me to withhold if I am there; 
or else I must stay away.” Tlie conclusion was, 
that, as if he wished to get rid of the subject, he 
^desired I would consider of it. This I could not 
refuse. So we parted. 1 imagine he was not 
much pleased with me ; but I am pleased with my- 
self, which I have not Been for some time past. 
As for the rest, O gods, what an attendance ! Or, 
as you used to say, what a ghastly troop ! Among 
whom was the Eros* of Celer. O ruinous state ! 
O desperate forces ! What think you of Servius’ 
son ? and Titinius’s ? How many have been in that 
very camp, by which Pqmpeius was besieged ! Six 
legions 1 He is himself extremely vigilant and 
daring. I see no end of evil. Now at least you 
must deliver your opinion. What I have mentioned 
was the last thing that passed between us ; yet his 
winding up, which 1 had almost omitted, was 
ungracious; that if he was not permitted to use 
my advice, he should use whose he could, and 
should think nothing beneath him. You see the 
man then, as yon expres4H it. ‘‘ Were you 
grieved?” Undoubtedly. ‘‘Pray what followed ?” 

l> CAcero had left him sick Patric. Bee book vil. 
letter 2. 

I The text la perhaps faulty. It may, however, he under¬ 
stood according to the above interpretation by pointing It 
thus— id mode nuntiantSane. In magnis, ties. 

1 Rather esteem me for my attachment to Pompeius, 
than thank me for compliance with his own wishes. 

■■ Others were not under the same obligations to Pom¬ 
peius. 

1 Supposed to be some frccd-man. 
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He went directly to Pedanum, I to Arpinum. 
Thence I look for your warbler™. “ Plague on it,” 
you will say, “ do not act over again what is 
past: even he whom we follow “ has been much 
disappointed.” But 1 expect your letter: for 
nothing is now as it was before, when you pro¬ 
posed that we should see first how this would turn 
out. The last subject of doubt related to our 
interview ; in which I question not that I have 
given Ceesar some offence. This is a reason for 
determining the quicker. Pray let me have a letter 
from you, and a political one. I am very anxious 
to hear from you. 


j LETTER XIX. 

! I HAVB given my young Cicero the plain toga® 
at Arpinum I’, in preference to any other jdace, as 
there was no going to Rome : and this was kindly 
received by my fellow-countrymen : though I saw 
the people there, and wherevtjr 1 passed, afHicted 
and downcast; so sad and so dreadful is the con- 
! templation of this great calamity. Levies are 
! making, and troops taking up their winter-quarters. 

I And if these mea.sures, even when adopted by good 
I citizens, in prosecution of a just war, and conducted 
! with moderation, are yet in themselves grievous ; 

! bow harsh do you suppose tliey now are, when they 
! are adopted by desperate men, in a profligate civil 
! war, and with all insolence ! Fof you may be 
j assured there is not an abandoned man in Italy 
1 who is not among them. I saw myself the whole 
1 body at Formiie ; and in truth never thought they 
j deserved the name of men. 1 knew them all; but 
hud never seen them together. Let me away, then, 
i whither 1 may, and relinquish all I possess. Let 
j me go to him, who will be more glad to see me 
j than if 1 had originally been of his company. For 
! then we had the greatest hope ; now, I at least have 
I none : yet, besides myself, nobody has left Italy, 

1 who did not believe Ceesar to be his enemy. And 

™ This is probably taken from some expression iLsed by 
1 Attiens, and meant to denote the liarbingcr of spring, at 
' wbicli season tUeOro would ssiil. 

j •> “ Wljom we follow,’’ 1 imagine to bo said by Cicero in 

I his own person, tlicreby moaning Pompeius, tliough tho 
I senteneo in which this stands is put hito the mouth of 
Atticus. 

<’ Tlio toga worn in mature age was without tlie purple 
border, wbieli distinguisliod tho pra-texta of yontli, and 
was therefore colled the jdain toga, or manly toga. 

p Arjnnum was the place af Cicero’s birth, where he 
continued to have a hunily scat. 


I do this not for the sake of the republic, which I 
look upon as utterly extinguished; Wt that nobody 
may think roe ungrateful towards him, who raised 
me out of the difficulties which he had brought 
upon me ; and, at the same time, that I may not 
witness whqf is doing, or at least what will be done. 
Indeed, 1 imagine tliat some decrees of the senate 
have already been passed: I wish it may be in 
favour of Volcatius’s opinions. Yqt what does it 
signify ? for ail are of one mind. But Servius will 
be the most to blame, who sent hi» son to destroy 
Cn. Pompeius, or at least to take him prisoner', 
with Pontius Titinianus*. Thi§ latter was actuated 
by fear*; but the former—Jiut let us cease to rail, 
and at length come to some conclusiqp ; though I 
have nothing new but this, which I wish were the 
shortest possible, that there is life remaining®. 
The Adriatic Sea b^ing closely guarded, 1 shall 
sail by the Tyrrhenian ; and if the passage from 
Futeoli be difficult, 1 shall make my way to Croton, 
or Thurii; and, good citizens as we arc, and 
attached to our country, shall go to infest the 
sea'. I see no other manner of conducting this 
war. We go to bury ourselves in Egypt". We 
cannot be a match for Ctesar with our army; and 
there is no reliance on peace. But all this has 
been abundantly deplored. 1 should be glad if you 
would deliver to Cejihalion® a letter about every¬ 
thing that is done, even about the conversation of 
people, unless they are quite dumbfounded. I 
have followed your advice, especially by maintain¬ 
ing in our interview the dignity I ought, and per¬ 
sisting in not going up to the city. It only remains 
to beg you will inform me as distinctly as possible 
(for there is no time to lose) what you approve, 
and what you think : though there is no longer 
any doubt. Yet if anything, or rather whatever 
occurs to your mind, pray let me know it. 


q To propose terms of peace. 

' The object of Caesar’s army at nrundlslum could bo 
notliiiiH but eitber to destroy I'ompeius, or to make him 
prisoner. 

" This must be the same us Titinius’ son, mentioned 
before. See letttT IH of this book. 

* Tho fear of being ruinyd by Caesar, if lio bad not Joined 
him. 

“ Tho text is obsciiTO, and very probably corrupt, so 
that T oifer this tnmslntion without any oonbdenoe. 

V Tliut is, shall go to Join Tompeius, ovon though his 
present purimse bo to intercept the 8ui)plies of his country; 
for at tliat time Italy watt furnished with com by importa¬ 
tion cliicfly frojn Sicily and Egypt. 

w See letter 11 of this httok. 

X The bearer, it is to be supposed, of Cloem’a letter. 
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BOOK X. 


LETTER I. 

Ok the 3d of April, having come to my brother’s 
house at LateriumJ', 1 received your letter, and was 
a Uttle revived; which had not been the case since 
this ruination. ■ For I most highly value yottr 
approbation of my firmness*, and conduct. And 
when yon tell me that Sextus also approves it, 1 
am as much pleastrl aS if 1 thought I had the 
commendation of his father, for whose judgment I 
always entertained the greatest respect: who for¬ 
merly said to me, what I often recollect, on that 
fith of December*, when 1 ashed him, “ Sextus, 
what then do you advise Let me not die,” 

said he in the words of Homer,. “ indolently and 
ignobly; but after some great deed, which may be 
heard by generations to come.” His authority 
therefore lives with me ; and his son, who is like 
him, has the same vveight with me which the 
father had. I beg you to make my kindest com¬ 
pliments to him. Though you defer giving your 
opinion to no distant period; (for I imagine that 
hired peace-maker '• has already summed up; 
already something has been done in that assembly 
of senators ; for 1 do not esteem it a senate ;) yet 
by that you keep me in suspense; the less so how.; 
ever, because 1 cannot doubt of your opinion about 
■what T ought to do*. Why else should you men¬ 
tion Flavius’s having a legion and the province of 
Sicily, and that this is already carried into effect ? 
What crimes, think you, are partly in preparation, 
and now contriving ; partly on the point of being 
executed ? And should 1 disregard that law of 
Solon, your fellow-citizen'*, as I esteem it, and 
mine too, who made it a capital crime to join 
neither party in' a civil commotion ? Unless you 
are of a different opinion, both I and the children' 
shall away from hence. But one of these is more 
certain than the other^: I shall not however be in 
a hurry ; I shall wait for your advice, and for the 
letter which I desired you vgould send by Cepha- 
lion«, unless yon have already sent another. When 
you say, not that you had heard it from any other 
quarter; but that you thought within yourself, J 
should be induced to go up, if the question of 
peace were agitated ; it has never entered into my 
mind that any question of peace can be agitated, 
while it is most certainly his wish, if possible, to 

y This place was close to Arpinum. It is mentioned 
book iv. letter 7. 

* In resisting Ciesar's wishes about going to Rome. Sec 
book iz. letter 18. 

» IMstingyishcd by the vigorous measures adopted in 
the Catilinarion conspiracy hji Cicero, who was then 
consul. 

b Who is hero meant is uncertain. He appears to have 
been bought over by Ca'snr. and prolmbiya tedious spoakor, 
hy whnt Is said of his summing up. „ 

v Namely, that I should quit Italy, now t'jat Cecsar 
assumes tyrannical authority. 

d An Athenian: to which title npt only Atticus but 
Cicero might reasonably aspire, from his attachment to 
Athens. 

' Jlis son and nephew. 

f His own departure was more certain than that of the 
boys. 

t 8eo book ix. letter 19. 


deprive Pompeius of his army and province: unless 
perhaps that summary speakerb can persuade him 
to be quiet, whilst the negotiators go backwards 
and forwards, I see nothing-now that I can hope, 
or think possible' to,be done: yet this deserves the 
attention of an Upright man, and is a great political 
question ; whether one should enter into the coun¬ 
sels (ft a tyrant, when he is going to deliberate on 
some good cause. Therefore if it should happen 
that I am sumvioncd (which I do not regard : for 
I told him what I should say upon the subject of 
peace*, which he strongly reprobated), but yet if it 
should happen, let me know what you think I ought 
to do. Nothing has yet occurred which is more 
deserving of consideration. 1 am glad you were 
•pleased with TVebatius’s report; he is a good man, 
and a good citizen ; ,and your »wn repeated expres¬ 
sion of “ exoelleiit well,” is the only thing that 
has hitherto given me' satisfaction. I eagerly 
expect a letter from you, which I imagine has 
already been sent. You! and Sextus have main¬ 
tained the same dignity which you recommend to 
me. Your friend Celer is more eloquent than 
wise. 'What you heard from Tullia about the 
young men is true. "Wliat you mention about M. 
Antonius*;, appears to me not so bad in fact as in 
sound. This irresolution, in which I now am, is 
as bad as death : for I ought either to have acted 
with freedom among the ill-disposed; or, even at 
some hazard, to have joined the good party. “ Let 
ns either follow the rash measures of the good ; or 
let us lash the boldness of the wicked'.” Both arc 
attended with danger: but the course I take is not 
dishonourable, and yet is not safe. I do not think 
that he™ who sent his son to Brundisium on the ' 
subject of peace (cbout which I entertain the same I 
sentiments as you, that it is a palpable pretence, ' 
and that war is preparing with all vigour) is likely 
to be appointed. Of this, as I hoped, no mention , 
has hitherto been made". I have therefore the j 
less occasion to write, or even to think what I 
should do, in case I were appointed. 

b I apprehend this to allude to the hired peace-maker 
mentioned in the former pert of this letter, and to be spo¬ 
ken in mockery of his tediu’ts speeches, tummariut being 
eiiuivalcnt to perorastc. 

* Reo book ix. letter 18. * 

i The following part of thisletter seems to be a postscript 
subsequent to the receipt of one from Atticus, to which it 
alludea 

It is doubtful to what this alludes ; and indeed it is 
doubtful if the text he correct. 

* I suspect this sentence to,be a quotati(H>'pmduoed in I 
illustration of what immediately Bmeedm ; otherwise it is 
odd that the same observation shl^n be repeated with so 
little variation. 

■a Perhaps Balhus: the younger Baibns, who his 
nephew by birth, being his son by adoption. See book rill. , 
letter 9. 

" I understand this to moan that no mention had been 
made of appointing anybody to negotiate with Pompeius; 
and ho was glad of it, not because be did not wish for 
peace, but because ho saw that all overtures for lhat pur¬ 
pose would- be insincere on the part of Cscsar. and only 
designud cither to allay the clamours of some well-meaning 
persons in Italy, or to embarrass and cost nn odium upon 
Pompeius. 
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LETTER II. 

I RECKivBO your letter the 5th of April, which 
was brought by Cephaliou ; and had designed to 
remain the following day at Minturnte, and thence 
immediately to. embark; but I. stopped at my 
brother’s house in Arcanum,‘that, till the arrival 
of some surer information ■>, I might be less ob¬ 
served, and yet everything might be doneP which 
could be done without me. Tl\p warbler is now 
heres, and 1 am eager to be off; no matter whither, 
or by what passage. But this will be for my con¬ 
sideration with those who understand it^ Con¬ 
tinue, as far as yon can, to assist me with your 
counsels, as you have hitherto done. The state of 
affairs is incapable of being disentangled : every¬ 
thing must be left to fortune. ' I struggle without 
any hope. If anything better should occur, it will 
be a surprise. I hope Dionysius has npt set out 
to come hither, as my daughter Tullia wrote me 
word. Not only flie time i%unsuitable; but I do 
not care to have my troubles, great as they are, 
made an exhibition to oiTe who is not friendly. I 
do not however wish you to quarrel with him on 
my account. 


LETTER III. 

Thodch I have really nothing to tell you, yet 
this is what I wanted besides to know*; whether 
Cwsar was set out'; in what state he left the city, 
and whom he had appointed over different districts 
and offices ; whether any commissioners had been 
sent by decree of the senate to treat with Pom- 
peius and the consuls on the subject of peace. 
Wishing therefore to know this, I have for that 
purpose sent this letter ; and I shall be obliged to 
you to inform me about this, and anything which 
it may concern me to know. I idiall wait in 
Arcanum till I hear. This is the second letter I 
have dictated to you this same "th of April, having 
written a longer the day before with my own hand”. 
They say that you were seen in the court''; not 
that I mean to accuse you ; for I am myself open 
to the same accusation''. I am expecting to hear 
from you, yet do not know very well what 1 should 
expect. However, if there is nothing, I shall be 
glad to hear even that. ^Csesar by letter excuses 
me for not going up, an;I says that ho takes it in 
good part. I do not regard what he adds, that 
Tulius and Servius ha\« complained of bis not 
granting the same liberty to them as to me. 
The silly men! who would send 'their sons to 
besiege Cn. Pompeius, yet hesitate themselves to 
go into the senate. But I send you a copy of 
Ctesar’s letter*. 

o Infommtion resitting Co-sar's proceedings, as appears 
by the subsequent letter. 

i‘ Preparatory to his embarkation. 

s See book ix. letter IS. 

r The captain o' tke vessel, and others acquainted with 
naval aff’airs. 

« This refers to the preceding letter. 

' To go to Spain against Pompeius's lieutenants. 

V This longer letter was the first of this book. 

» The regia was properly the court of the chief priest; 
but it must here be understood of some place where Caesar 
hold his court. 

w Having met Ctesar at Formia;. 

X This has not oume down to ns. 


! LETTER IV. 

I HAVE received geveral letters from you the 
same day^ all full of information; one particularly, 
which is equivalent to a volume, deserves to be 
repeatedly read, as I do^. I assure you that your’ 
pains have not been thrown away, and that 1 am 
extremely obliged to you. And as long as you 
can, that is, as long os you know where to find 
me, I earnestly beg that you will continue to write 
very frequently. But let lu at length make an 
end, if possible, or some gnoderation, which is cer¬ 
tainly possible, of the wailing whic;]; I daily utter. 
For I now no longer think of the dignity, the 
honours, the state life, which I have lost; but 
what I have eqjoyqd, yrhat 1 have done, iii what 
repntatibn 1 have lived ; and, even in these cala¬ 
mities, what diiference exists between me, and 
those on whose account' I have lost everything. 
These are they who, unless they had driven me 
from the country, thought they qould not obtain 
the indulgence of their wishes; of whose associa¬ 
tion and wicked combination you see the issue. 
The one* bums .with fury and wickedness, and, 
instead of relaxing, is daily growing more violent; 
first he drove him* from Italy ; now ho endeavours 
to persecute him in another*’ quarter, to plunder 
him in another* province : nor does he any longer 
refuse, but in some measure demands, that, as he 
is, su also he may be called, a tyrant. The other; 
be, who formerly would not so much as raise me 
up when I was jnostrate at bis feet; who said he 
could do nothing contrary to Ceesar’s will; having 
escajied from the hands and sword of his father- 
in-law*', is preparing war by sea and land, not 
indeed without provocation; but however just, or 
even necessary, yet ruinous to his fellow-citizens, 
unless be conquers ; calamitous even if he does 
conquer. Great as these generals are, I do not 
set their actions, nor their fortune, before my 
own, however flourishing they may seem, however 
afflicted I. For who can over be happy, that has 
either abandoned bis country, or enslaved it.’ And if, 
as you remind me, I Save rightly said in my book*, 
that nothing is good but what is honourable, 
nothing evil but what is base; then assuredly 
each of those men is most wretched; both oif 
whom have always preferred their own power and 
their private advantage before their country’s 
prosperity and honour. 1 am therefore supported 
by an excellent conscience, when 1 reflect that I 
have either rendered the greatest services to my 
country when it was in my power; or certainly 
have never thought of it but with reverence; and 
that the republic has been overthrown by that very 
storm which I foresai^ fourteen year! ago ^ I 
shall go then with t As conscience acoompanying 
me, in great affliction it is true; yet that, not so 
much on my %wn or on my brother’s account, 
(for our age, whetSer well or otherwise, is already 
spent) at on account of the boys, to whom I some- 

j This UtUo irregularitp of construction Js not to be 
condemned in a fallnUiar letter, and seemed to be equaUjr 
admisHibie in English as in Latin. 

' Cajsar. » Pompeius. 

b (irccce. c Spain. ** Caesar. 

* Probably alluding to his treatise on Oovornment, bat 
contained also in Ms Paradoxes. 

( At the time of his omsulate. 
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times think it was due to have transmitted also 
onr free constitutiion. One of these *, being better 
disposed, does not so prodigiously torment me ; but 
the other *—O sad affair! In my whole life 
nothing ever happened more vexatiousSpoiled 
by my indulgence, he has gone such lengths as I 
a dare not mention : but I am expecting to hear 
from you; for yon said you would write fully when 
yon had seen him. All my kindness towards him 
has been tempered with much severity ; nor is it 
a single or small fault that I have suppressed, but 
many and great ones. And his father’s lenity 
should rather have muled, forth his affection, than 
been so cruelly slighted. The letter be wrote to 
Ceesar gave me so much pain, that I never men¬ 
tioned it to you ; but we see how it has soured his 
own behaviour. But of this journey, and affecta¬ 
tion of duty, I cannot venture' to speak as it de¬ 
serves, 1 only know that, after the interview with 
Hirtius, he was sent for by Csesar, and talked with 
him about ray mind being entirely alienated from 
bis measures, and my desigpi of leaving Italy: and 
even this I mention with timidity. No blame 
however attaches to me : the fear is for his natural 
disposition. It was this that corrupted Curio, and 
Hortensius' son; not any fault of their parents. 
My brother is dejected with sorrow, and afraid not 
so much for his own life as for mine. To this, to 
this evil, bring consolation, if you can find any. I 
should wish particularly that his wife may either 
receive the reports that have been brought to me 
as false, or suppose them to be less than they are. 
If they are true, I know not what may be likely to 
ensue in this condition and flight. If we had yet 
a free government, I should not be at a loss 
respecting either the severity or the indulgence to 
be used. Either anger, or grief, or fear, has 
prompted me to write this with more asperity 
than accords with either your or my affection 
towards him. If what 1 have heard be true, you 
wUl pardon me; if false, 1 shall be very glad to 
have you pluck from me this error. But however 
this be, you will impute nothing to the uncle, or 
to the father. When 1 had written so far, I received 
a message from Curio, that he would call upoit 
me; for he had arrived in Cumanum the evening 
before, that is, the 13th. Therefore, if I collect 
from his conversation anything to teU you, I will 
add it to my letter. 

Curio passed by my house, and sent me word 
that he would come presently. He went to address 
the people at Puteoli; and having done so, he 
returned, and was with me a considerable time. O 
foul affair! You know the man; he concealed 
nothing. In the first place, nothing is more cer¬ 
tain than that all who had been condemned by the 
Pompeian Jaw will be restored!; accordingly he is 
to make use of their services in Sicily. He made 
no doubt of Csesar’s getting possession of Spun ; 
that he would then pursue Pompeius with his 
army, wherever he might be ; knd that his dea^h 
would be the termination of the war. .Nothing 
could be nearer accomplished : that Ceesar had 

g His own son. e Quintus' son. 

• He appears to have been paying court to Cwsar, at the 
expense of his father and upcle. It was the more vexa¬ 
tious to Cicero, because he had been endeavouring to keep 
well with Cmar, both for his own sake, and for that of 
his country. 

1 See book lx. letter 14. 


wished in the transport of his anger to have had 
the tribune Metellus' put to death ; and if this had 
been executed, a gp’eat slaughter must have ensued: 
that many had advised a slaughter; and that he 
abstainedfrom cruelty, not by inclination, or natural 
disposition, but because he thought that clemency 
was popular; but that if he lost the affections of 
the people, he would become cruel; and he was 
much disturbed when he understood that he had 
given offence to the populace in the affair of the 
treasury*". In consequence of which, though he 
had determined to harangue the people before he 
left the city, he did not venture to do so, and set 
out with his mind greatly agitated. Upon my 
asking him what be foresaw; what conduct"; 
what republic ; he plainly acknowledged that 
there was no hope remaining. He® was afraid of 
Pompeius’s fleet; and said that if it should be col¬ 
lected, he should quit Sicily. What, said I, are 
those six fasces of yours ? If they are granted by 
the senate, why are they covered with laurel ■*If 
by Csesar, why are there six4 ? “I wished,” says 
he, “ to get them by a surreptitious decree of the 
senate, for it could not be done otherwise ; but now 
he is become much more hostile to the senate, and 
says, * from me everything shall proceed.’ They 
are six, because 1 did not choose to have twelve, 
as I might.” I then said, how much I wished 
that I had asked Csesar for what 1 understand 
Philippus has obtained' ; but I was ashamed, be¬ 
cause he had not obtained anything* from me. “ He 
would willingly have granted it to you,” says he; 
“ but suppose yourself to have obtained it; for 1 
will inform him, as you yourself shall please, of our 
having talked together about it : but what does it 
signify to him where you are, since you refuse to 
come into the senate ? T et now you would have 
given him no offence on that account, if you had 
not been in Italy.” To which 1 replied, that I 
sought for retirement and solitude, especially on 
account of my lictors. He applauded my conduct. 
WeU, then, said I, my way to Greece lies through 
your province*, since the coast of the Adriatic is 
occupied by soldiers. ” What,” said he, “ could 
be more desirable for me ?” And he added a great 
deal with much liberality. So that this is now 
settled, that I can sail not only safely, but openly. 
The rest he postponed to the next day, in which 
if there should be anythiog worth relating, I will 
let you know it. There ere some things, however, 
which I omitted to ask; as, whether Ceesar would 
wait for an interregnum ? Or—how can I pronounce" 

k This, agraeably to the custom of the Latin language, 
applies to what follows. 

I This Motellus hod opposed 'CecBUr In his plundor of 
the public treasury. See book vil. letter 12. 

m Ceesar had forcibly seized the public money In flie 
treasury at Home, the tribune Melius in vain resisting 
him. 

" The word txemplum in this place seems to mean 
*' what character Cmsar would exhibit,” Bee book vii, 
letter 20. 

" Curio. Bee letter 7 of this book.' 

v The laurels were attached by the soldiers, in oonse- 
qnonce of some signal victory gained over an enemy. 

4 The consuls and proconsuls had twelve lictors given 
them by the senate, the propretors had only six. 

> Licence to live where he pleased. 

• Cosar had not been able to prevail with Cicero in 
wishing him to go to Rome. Bee book ix, letter IS. 

* Sicily. 

. " Or act from his owa authority, as if he were a king. 









TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


it ? ^ He said that the consulate had beeu^ offered 
to himself, but that he had dediued it for the next 
year. There are other drcumstances, also, about 
which I shall inquire. In conclusion, he sware, 
what he would easily accomplish, that Csesar ought 
to be most friendly towards me. “ For wliat, I 
say", has Dolabella written to me ?” I asked 
what ? He^ asserted, that when he had written to 
desire that I would go to Rome, Csesar expressed 
the greatest thankfulness, and not only approved, 
but was even glad that I had acted as 1 did. What 
think you ? I have resumed my composure. For 
that suspicion of domestic calamity, and of the 
conversation with Hirtius, has been greatly relieved. 
How I wish him" to prove worthy of us ! And 
how I invite myself to find some excuse* for him 1 
But it is necessary to have some communication 
with Hirtius. There must be something; but I 
should be glad if it might turn out to be inconsider¬ 
able. And yet I wonder he should not have come 
back. But we shall see hoiwit is. You will let 
the Oppii give credit to Terentiar. This is now 
the only thing to be apprehended in the city*. 
Assist me, however, with your advice, whether I 
should go by land to Kbegium, or should embark 
from hence. But since I do not go immediately, 
I shall have something to write to you, as soon as 
I have seen Curio.* Pray take care, as usual, to let 
me know how Tiro goes on*. 


LETTER V. 

Of my general intention I conceive I have 
already written to you explicitly enough; respect¬ 
ing the day, nothing can be said with certainty, 
but that it will not be before the new moon. 
Curio’s discourse the next day came to the same 
amount, unless that he still more openly gave me 
to understand that he saw no end to this state of 
things. The charge you impose upon me of regu¬ 
lating the young Quintus, is an Arcadian under- 
taking**. However, I will leave nothing untried ; 
and I wish you would do so too: but I shall not 
spare him. I wrote immediately to VestoriaB 
about Tullia*'; and indeed she pressed me ear¬ 
nestly. Vectenushas spoken to you more reason¬ 
ably than he wtpte to me; but I cannot sufficiently 
express my surprise at this carelessness of the 
incription ■*. For upon hearing from Philotimus 

" 1 understand these to be the words of Curio, so that 
ini/uam means Curio taid, 

r Dolabella. ' 

w Young Quintus. 

* This I conceive to bo the meaning of tlie original, 
which has been variously interpreted, and, as ia too fre¬ 
quent in obscure texts, unwarrantably altered. 

y See note "< on book ||il. letter 7. 

» The want ofmoney is the only thing to be appre¬ 
hended for Tercntia; the number of other females of dis¬ 
tinction doing away any impropriety in her remaining 
there. Bee book vii. letter 14. 

* It will be remembered that Tiro was left HI at Patm. 

b In the original ia the word Arcadia, which is probably 

•taken from an oracle reported in the first book of Herodo¬ 
tus’s history, disoountenanolng, as a work of great diffi¬ 
culty, amoditated attack of Arcadia by the Lneedemoniana 
See letter IS of this book. 

< It la uncertain to what this alludes; but seems, fay 
what follows, [see letter f3 of this hook,] most probably to 
relate to an advance of money. 

4 This may probaUy allude to Vectenus having called 


that 1 might purchase that cottage from Canuleius 
for SO sestertia (400f.), andhnight have it for less, 
if I applied to Vectenus ; I did apply to him to get 
some abatement, if he could, from that sum. He 
engaged to Vo so ; and sent me word a little while 
ago, that be had bought it for 30 sestertia (240/.), 
{ind desired I would let him know to whom I would 
have it assigned; that the money was to be paid 
the 13th of November. I wrote to him rather 
angrily, yet with a familiar joke. But now, as he 
acts with liberality, I do not mean to find fault 
with him, and have written toe tell him that I had 
been set right by you. I slfali be glad to bear what 
you intend about your journey, and when. April 17. 


letter VI. 

Nothing now stops me but the season. 1 shall 
use no cunning in my proceedings", happen what 
may in Spain. Nevertheless keep my counseL I 
have explained to you all my intentions in a former 
letter, for which reason this will be short; besides, 
I am in a hurry, and busy. Respecting young 
Quintas, “ 1 take all pains ‘ ”—^you know the rest. 
The advice you give me is both friendly and ])ru- 
dent; but everything will be easy, if 1 can only 
guard against hims. It is an arduous task. There 
are many excellent'' points about him : but nothing 
jilain, nothing candid. 1 wish you had undertaken 
to manage the young man ; for his father, by his 
over-indulgence, undoes whatever I do. If I could 
act without the father’s interference, I could ma¬ 
nage him. This you can do>. But I forgive him. 
It is, I say, an arduous task. I have been con¬ 
fidently told that Pompeius is going through Illyrium 
to Gauli. I must now consider how and which 
way I shall proceed. 


LETTER VII. 

I auiTE approve your going to Apulia and 
Sipontum, and that appearance’' of unsettiedness, 
and do not consider you to be under the same 
circumstances as myself. Not but we have both 
the same duty to perform in the republic ; but that 
is not the question. The struggle is, who shall be 
king; In which the more moderate king has been 
driven out, he who is the better and honester of 
the two, who must conquer, or the very name of 
the Roman people will be extinguished : yet if he 
conquers, he will conquer after the manner and 
example of Sulla. In this struggle, therefore, it is 

Cicero by the title of *'Frooonsul," [see letter 11 of this 
book,] In conseqiiAioe of which Cioero in return called 
him monetalit, or “ money-stamper.” Cicena seems to 
have been displeased witi^tlle abrupt manner in wbieh 
Vectenus hod ooncluded the purchase, and fixed the day 
of payment, without consulting him. 
e Shall not wait to seahow tilings turn out In Spain. 
f This alludes to a passage in Terence, where an old man 
exposes the fains he has taken to educate his son. 

K Young Quintus. 

See letters 10 an4*2 of this hook. 

1 Cicero was living with his brother Quintus, whereas 
Attlcus was beyond the reach of his infiuenoe. 
i I suppose on bis way to Spain; but it was not true, 
k AtUous, not willing to oifend Cmmr by abruptly 
quitting Italy, seems to have intended to pass some time 
irregularly in the south-eastern parts previously to his 
departure. 
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not for you openly to espouse either party, but to 
bend to the times. Bunny case is a different one, 
being under such obligations that I cannot bear to 
appear ungrateful. I do not, however, think of 
going into the held ; but of retiring into Malta, or 
L>some other place of equal insignidcance. You will 
say, ** By this you do not help him, towards whom 
yon wish to show your gratitude : nay, perhaps he 
would rather have wished you did not go.” But 
about this we shall see afterwards. Let me but get 
out; which Doiabella and Curio enable me to do 
at a better season, the .one by the Adriatic sea, the 
other by the straits of Sicily'. I have had some 
hopes that Sefvius Sul[dcius might wish to converse 
with me”"; and I sent my freed-man Philotimus to 
him with a letter. If he will act a manly part, it 
may prove a valuable meeting if otherwise, 1 shall 
still maintain the same character as I used to do. 
Curio has been staying with me, thinking that 
Ceesar is dejected by the popular displeasure, and 
himself diffident about Sicily, if Pompeius should 
have set sail. I have given the young Quintus a 
rough reception. 1 find it was avarice, and the 
hope of a handsome present. This is bad enough, 
but I trust there is nothing of that baseness which 
1 had apprehended". This fault I imagine you will 
attribute not to my indulgence, but to his natural 
disposition, while I endeavour by discipline to 
regulate him. You will arrange with Philotimus 
what you think best about the Oppii of Velia". I 
shall consider Epirus as my owur ; but I think of 
taking a different course. 


LETTER Vm. 

Thr state of things admonishes, and you have 
pointed out, and I see myself, that it is time to put 
an end to our writing upon such subjects as it 
might be hazardous to have intercepted. But as 
my daughter Tullia frequently writes to me, begging 
me to wait the event of what is doing in Spain, 
and constantly adds that you are of the same opi¬ 
nion, which indeed I perceive by your letters ; 1 
have thought it not unsuitable to let you know my 
sentiments upon that subject. I think the advice 
would be prudent, if I meant to shape my conduct 
by the fate of Spain, which you say I ought to do. 
For it must necessarily happen, either that Ceesar 
is driven out of Spain, which I should exceedingly 
desire ; or that the war is protracted; or that he, 
as he seems confidently to expect, seizes upon 
Spain. If be is driven out, with what grace or 
honour shall I then go to Pompeius, when I imagine 
Curio himselfv will go over to hii^ ? If the war is 
protracted, for what am I to wait, or how long 
It remaitfs, that if we ar^ beaten in Spain, I should 
be quiet. But upon this point I think otherwise. 
For I would sooner desert him' a conqueror, than 
conquered and doubtffll (instead' of confident) of 

I Dulatiellu and Curio wore Cicero’s friends, and )iold 
commands in those parts respetdively. ^ 

I” Servius Snlpieius was a senator of great respect, a 
friend of Cioero's, and a favourer of peace, but of a timid 
character. 

” See letter 4 of this book. 

0 See book viil. letter 7t and bonk vii. letter 13. 

P This must be supposed to be in answer to some letter 
from Atttous, offering Ctoero the free use of his place in 
Epirus. 

a Who is of Cssaar’s party. » Ctesar. 


his affairs. Inasmuch as I foresee executions if he 
is victoiious, and violation of private property, and 
the recall of exiles, and cancelling of debts, and | 
honours bestowed upon the basest men, and a king- | 
dom such as not only no Roman, but not even any 
Persian can bear, is it possible for my indignation i 
to be silent ? Can my eyes sustain the sight of my 
delivering my opinion * in the company of Gabinius 
And even of his being called upon to speak first ? 

In the presence of your client Cleelius ? In that 
of C. Ateius’s client Plaguleius ? And the rest ? 
But why do I enumerate my enemies ? while 
1 cannot without pain see in the senate my own 
connexions', whom I have myself defended, nor 
act amongst tliem without shame. What if it 
is by no means certain that 1 should be allowed to 
do so } For his friends write me word that he is 
far from being satisfied with me, because I have 
not gone into the senate. However, 1 cannot en¬ 
tertain a thought of recommending myself to him, 
and that with some' risk, with whom 1 refused to 
be united even with recompense. Then consider 
this, that the whole contest is not to be decided 
in Spain; unless you suppose that, upon losing 
this, Pompeius will throw up his arms ; notwith¬ 
standing his whole plan^ Themistoclean". For he 
deems him who is in possession of tlie sea to be 
necessarily master of affairs. Hence, without ever 
striving to keep Spain by itself, he has always 
made naval preparations his principal care. He 
will accordingly sail, when the season is fit, with a i 
prodigious fleet, and will come to Italy ; where 
what shall I be, sitting idle ? For it will no longer , 
be allowable to be neuter. Shall I then oppose his \ 
fleet ? What evil can be greater, or even so great; 
What indeed can be baser ? Have I feebly* and 
alone borne his wickedness against the absent; and 
shall I not bear it in company with Pompeius and ‘ 
the other chiefs ? But if, setting aside duty, we 
consider only the danger; there is danger from 
those", if I do wrong; from him*, if I do right: 
nor can any plan be devised in these troubles which 
is free from danger. There can therefore be no , 
doubt but 1 should avoid doing anything base with ; 
danger, which I would avoid even with safety, i 
Should 1 not have crossed the sea along with Pom¬ 
peius ? It was not in my power ;>■ there is the ; 
account of the days, presides (to confess the truth, i 
without that concealment which I might use), one | 
thing deceived me, which perhaps ought not, but it { 
did deceive me; for I thought there would be peace; | 
and if this had taken place, I did not care to have ; 
Ceesar angry with me, at the time that be would ' 
be reconciled to Pompeius. For I had already felt | 
tlie effectsJ' of their union. It was through fear of i 
this that I fell into this dilatoriness. But I shall j 
obtain every purpose if I make * haste: if I delay, j 
I shall lose it. And yet, my Atticus, certain an- j 
ghries inspire me with confident hope; not the 
auguries of our college" collected by Appius, but 
___ _ .. 

* In the senate. 

t Becalled from banishment by Ctesar's authority. 

» Who retired before the Persians from Athens, to oon-s 
quer them at sea. 

* The text is probably corrupt. I offer this interpreta¬ 
tion as what appears the least exceptionable. 

w Pompeius's party. * Cwsar. 

7 When Pompeius assisted Clodius’e views by reason of 
his own connexion with Cssar. i 

* To quit Italy. • • The oollege of augurs. 
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influenced not by the course of events (for every¬ 
thing seems to have fallen out most favourable to 
us, most adverse to them), nor by attachment to 
the cause (for that was the same when you judged 
it proper to abstain from their counsels), but by 
condemnation of some act of mine,—than which 
'* you can do nothing more painful to me. That you 
may not do it I beg of you, by the right of our 
friendship. Besides, what can be more proper for 
a good and peaceable man and a good citizen than 
to abstain from civil broils ? This some who 
would wish it cannc^ do because of the danger; 
you, to whom the testimony of my life and the 
assurance of^my friendship are well known, will 
never find anything either more secure or more 
honourable than to abstain from all^ hostility. 
April 16. On my journey. 

—-♦— 

LETTER IX. 

Thb arrival of Philotimus (what a feiiow he is ! 
how silly ! how often misrepresenting in favour of 
PompeiuB !) has frightened to death all my com¬ 
panions. As for myself, I am become callous. 
None of our people entertained a doubt of “ Cmsar’s 
having checked his progress ; ” whereas he is said 
to advance with the utmost’speed: and that “ Pe- 
treius had joined Afranius," though he brings no 
intelligence of the kind. In short it was even 
believed that Pompeius was passing with a great 
force through lllyrium into Germany; for this was 
confidently asserted. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that 1 ought to get away to Malta, till we see what 
is done in Spain.. From Caesar’s letter it appears 
as if I might almost do this with his consent; for 
he says that I can do nothing more honourable or 
more safe than to withdraw from all contention. 
You will say then, “ where is that resolution which 
you professed in your last letter.” It is here, and 
it is unaltered. But 1 wish it were possible to de¬ 
termine only at my own risk. The tears of my 
family sometimes soften me, when they entreat me 
to await the issue of the war in Spain. The boys 
could not without great emotion read a letter from 
M. Cselius written in a lamentable strain, and en¬ 
treating me to wait for the same event, and not to 
betray so rashly my fortunes, my only daughter, 

I and all my connexions. My own son, indeed, is 
of greater spirit, and for that very reason affects 
me the more, and seems to be anxious only about 
my reputation. To Malta, therefore ; thence whi¬ 
ther it shall seem prudent. Do you, however, 
even now let me hear from you, especially if there 
is any news of Afranius. If I have any conversa¬ 
tion with 'Antonius, I will let you know what has 
been done : but, as you advise, I shall be cautious 
in trusting him ; for** the means of concealing my 
design are both difficult and dangerous. I expect 
Servius on the seventh of May, for whom I shull 
wait, at the desire of Postomia' and the young 
Servius. 1 rejoice to hear that your ague is better. 
I send you a copy of Cselius's letter. 

t This relates to the expediency of obtaining Antonius’s 
ooDsent to CioeruV deparhtre, since it was both difiioult 
and dangerous to attempt It t>y stealth. 

> f^stumta was tbC wife of Servius Sulpisius, the person 
here intended. 


Calitu to Cieero, 

I AM distressed by'your letter, in which you 
show that your thoughts are engaged about nothing 
but what is sad. What this is you do not expressly 
say ; nevertheless you sufficienUy declare the nature 
of what you i^ntemplate. I therefore write this 
letter to you without loss of time, to heg and 
beseech you, Ciewo, by your fortunes, by your 
cluldren, not to adopt any measure prejudicial to 
your happiness and security. For I call the gods, 
and men, and our friendship, to witness that I 
have told you beforehand, and have given you this 
counsel not hastily, but have informed you after 
being with Ceesar, and knowing what his disposition 
would be should he gain the victory,—if you ima¬ 
gine that Caesar will continue to observe the same 
moderation in liberating his adversaries and sub¬ 
mitting to their conditions, you are mistaken. His 
thoughts, and indeed his declarations, breathe 
nothing but what is severe and cruel. He went | 
away much but of 'humour with the senate, and 
thoroughly provoked by the opposition to his ! 
wishes"'. There will assuredly be no room for 
mercy. Therefore, if you have any regarfl for 
yourself, for your only^m, for your family, for 
your remaining hopes,-9 1, if that excellent man 
your son-in-law", have any weight with you, you 
ought not wilfully to disturb their fortune,—so that j 
we should be obliged to hate, or relinquish, that | 
cause in the success of which our happiness con¬ 
sists, or else entertain the impious wish of injuring 
you. . Lastly, think what offence you must already 
have given" by your delay. But now, to oppose 
Ceesar in the time of victory, whom you were un¬ 
willing tq offend while his cause was doubtful, and 
to join those in their flight whom you refused to ! 
follow as long as they resisted, is the height of 
folly. Take care that while you are ashamed to be 
wanting in the duties of the best citizen, you are 
not too negligent in choosing what is the best 
coarse. But if I cannot entirely prevail with you, 
at least wait till it is known how we go on in 
Spain; which, I announce to you, will be ours 
upon the arrival of Caesar. 'What hope they may 
have after Spain is lost I know not: and what can 
be your object in uniting with a desperate cause, 1 
cannot for my life discover. This, which without 
saying it you gave me to understand, Caesar had 
heard ; and as soon as he'had asked me how I di4t 
he mentioned what be bad heard about you. I 
professed my ignorance f but begged him to write 
to you in such a manner as might be most likely 
to induce you to stay. He takes me with him to 
Spain. If this were not so before I went to the 
city, wherever you were, I would have run down 
to you and argued the point with you in person, 
and used my utmost endeavour to keep you. Con¬ 
sider, Cicero, again and again, that you may not 
utterly ruin yourself and all your family, nor 
plunge yourself, with your eyes open, into a ntua- 
tion from whence you see no ratreat. But if the 
language of tie best citizens affects you, or if you 
cannot bear the insolence and hanghtmeas of certain 
persona, you may choose, I think, some tovni free 

“ ■“ The motions In the senate for permitting Ceraar to 
take the money out of the treasury were stopped by the 
interccssien of the tribune L. Metollus. Uesar, however, 
got poBsesslnn of it by force. See letter 4 of this hook. 

" Uolabella. * To Pompeius. 
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from war while these matters arc deciding;, which 
will presently be concluded. If you do this 1 shall 
think you have acted wisely, and you will give no 
offence to Csesar. 


LETTER X. 

Blind that I am, not to have foreseen this! I 
sent you Antonius’s letter. ||tHaving repeatedly 
written to him that I entertunm no designs against 
CoBsar’s measures,-—that I was mindful of my 
son-in-law, mindful of our friendship,—that if I 
thought otherwise I might have been with Pompeius, 
but that I wished to be out of the way, because I 
did not like to be running about with my lictors,— 
that this measure, however, was not even now de¬ 
termined. To these observations see how super¬ 
ciliously he replies 

“ How true are your professions! For one wh(f 
wishes to be neuter remains in his cotmtry; he who 
goes away appears Jx) pass judgment upon one of 
the parties. But I am not t!!e person to determine 
whether anybody is at liberty to go away or not. 
Craur has laid this duty upon me, that 1 should 
sufm nobody at all to leave Italy. My approving 
your intention is, therefore, of little consequence, 

I as 1 have no authority tff remit anything. 1 think 
! you should apply to Cmsar, and ask leave from 
i him. 1 do not doubt but you will obtain it, 
especially as you promise to observe the relations 
I of our friendship.’' 

! Here is a Spartan despatch p for you ! I shall 
; by all means deceive the man. He was to come 
rr the evening of the third, that is to-day ; there- 
I fore to-morrow he may ])erhaps call upon me. , I 
: shall endeavour to appear in no hurry s. I shall 
I give out that I mean to apply to Ciesar : I shall 
conceal myself somewhere with very few attendants, 
and shall certainty fly away from hence in spite of 
these people. 1 wish it may be to Curio''; this I 
say to you, God willing. I have received a great 
additional uneasiness. Something worthy of me ‘ 
shall be accomplished. 1 am exceedingly sorry for 
your dysury. Attend to it, 1 beseech you, while 
it is yet recent. I was pleased with your account 
of the people at Marseilles' I I beg to be informed 
of everything you may hear. I should like Sicily, 
if I might go openly; which 1 had obtained from 
j Curio. I wait here for S^rvius, as 1 am requested 
by his wife and son, ami as 1 think it expedient. 
This fellow takes Cytheris" with him in an open 
carriage ; a second convdys his wife; and there are 
besides seven others together, of his girls think you 
or boys ? See by how vile a death we perish; and 
doubt, if you can, of the havoc he’ will make, 
i whether he come back conquered or conqueror. 

O The original is expressed in two Grech words, signify¬ 
ing a particular hind of cipher used by the government 
.if hi .•••ta, to which thoir generals were expected to pay 
I inipliv-ii .ihedienoe. 

H The text is evidently oomipt; but I read it with the 
! Kvis'. alteration- Te^Mbo autem nihit properare. 

■ "1 should be glad to get to Sicily under the command 
of Curiowho, though of Caisar’s party, was personally 
attached to Clooro. From thence Cieoro would proceed to 
Halta. 

• This is »id perhaps from a feeling of some dlssatisfao- 
tion at the part be had hitherto acted. 

t They shut their gates against Cwsar. 

u Cytheris was Antoniua's mistross. 

’ Csesar. 


But I, if there should be no ship, will go even in a 
cock-boat, to snatch myself from the violence of 
these people. I will write more after I have seen 
him. I eannot help loving our young nephew, 
though I plainly see that I am not loved by him. 
I never sifw anything so intractable, so set against 
his family, so absorbed in his own conceit. What, 
an incredible weight of troubles ! I will, however, 
and do, take pains to correct him ; for he has ex¬ 
cellent abilities"’, but requires great attention to 
his temper. 


LETTER* XI. 

Aptsr sealing my last letter, 1 did not choose to 
deliver it to the person I had intended, because he 
was not one of my own servants. For this reason 
it was not delivered that day. In the mean tiine 
Phllotimus arrived, and brought me yours; iu 
which what' you say about my brother certainly 
shows a want of steadiness; but has nothing 
insincere, nothing fraudulent, nothing that may not 
be turned to good, nothing that you may not by a 
single word lead whither you will. In short, he is 
affectionate towards all his friends, even those with 
whom he often quarrels; and me he loves better 
than himself. I do not blame him for sending a 
different" account to you about your nephew, and 
to the mother about her son. What you mention 
about the journey, and about your sister, is vexa¬ 
tious, and the more so, because my time is so 
contracted that it is not in my power to remedy it; 
for remedy it I certainly would. But you see in 
what troubles .and difficulties I am. The money 
concerns are hot such (for I often hear from him) 
that he does not wish to pay you, and is earnest to 
do St). But if Q'. Axius, in this my flight, dues 
not repay me thirteen sestertia (lOOf.) which 1 lent 
to his son, but excuses himself on account of the 
times; if Lepta, if others do the same; 1 cannot 
forbear wondering, when I hear from him that he 
is pressed for some 20 sestertia (160/.). For you 
see the difficulties. He has ordered, however, that j 
the money may be provided for you. Do you j 
think him slow, or, backward, in such affairs ? 1 
Nobody is less so. But enough about my brother, | 
Respecting his son, it is true that his father always I 
indulged him : but indnlgence does not make one ' 
deceitful, or covetous, or without natural affection; 
though it may perhaps create haughtiness, and 
arrogance, and moroseness. Accordingly he has 
these faults also, which arise from indulgence ; but 
they are supportable ; for why should 1 add, at bis 
time of life f But the former, which to me who 
love him are more grievous than these very cala¬ 
mities in whic^ 1 am placed, are not the effects of 
our tenderness; no, they have roots of their own ; 
which, however, I ,wq^d pluck out* if it were 
possible. But the times are such that I must put 
up with everything. My own son I easily restrain; 
for nothing is morg tractable; and it is in compas- 
Sfon to him that I have hitherto adopted less j 
vigoroue counsels ; and the more he wishes me to 
exert myself, the more I am afraid of injuring him. 
Antonins arrivtH yesterday evening. He may 

" See letter 12 of this book. 

X 1 understand this to mean different from that which 
Cicero had given in the preceding jgjterii. Some suppose 
that he means ttainths had givaj^nle account to Attieus, 
another to Pomponia. 
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perhaps soon call upon me ; or he may not even do 
that; as he wrote to explain his wishes. But you 
shall know immediately what is done. I must now 
conduct everything secretly. What shall I do 
about the boys ? Shall 1 trust them to a small 
row-boat ? What inclination do you imagine I 
„shall have for sailing ? For I remember, even in 
summer time, how uneasy I was sailing with that 
open vessel of the Rhodians r ; what do you sup¬ 
pose then will be the case in this severe season 
with a little barge ? It is every way a sad state. 
Trebatius is with me, a thoroughly honest man, 
and good citizen. Wiliat monstrous things does he 
relate ! Immortal gods r Does Balbus also think 
of coming into the senate ? tBut I shall to-morrow 
get him to carry a letter to you himself. 1 am 
ready to believe Vectenus is kindly disposed towards 
me, as you say. 1 had joked with him a little 
angrily for having written to me so peremptorily 
about providing the money*. If he received this 
otherwise than he ought, you will soften it. I 
addressed him coiner, because he had addressed me 
proconsul. But since he is an honest man, and 
friendly towards me, I am ready also to be friendly 
towards him. 


LETTER XII. 

What will become of me ? Or who is there not 
only more unfortunate, but more disgraced, than 1 
am ? Antonins says that he has received orders “ 
about me by name. He has not however yet 
seen me, but mentioned this to Trebatius. What 
can I do now ? Nothing prospers with me ; and 
what has been considered with the greatest care, 
turns out the most unhappily. For when 1 had 
gained Curio, I thought I had obtained everything. 
He had written to Hortensins'' about me; and 
Reginus was entirely with me. I never suspected 
that Antonias would have anything to do with this 
sea®. Which way shall I now turn myself ? lam 
beset on all sides. But enough of lamentation. 1 
must sail then unseasonably, and creep unobserved 
into some merchant-ship. I must not let it seem 
as if I were stopped with m^ own concurrence**. 
1 must endeavour to get to Sicily; which if I 
accomplish, I shall pursue something further. 
Let but things go on well in Spain. Though about 
Sicily itself, 1 wish the news may be true; but 
hitherto nothing has happened favourably. It is 
reported that a concourse of Sicilians assembled 
round Cato, entreating him to resist, and promising 
everything; and that he was moved by it, and 
began to levy troops. I do not believe it, however 
illustrious be its author. That the province might 
be kept, 1 know. But we shall sMn have news 
from Spaii^ We have here C. Marcellas intent 
upon the same purpose', ov excellently feigning 
it: though 1 have not seen him myself, but hear it 
from one who is intimate with him Pray let me 
hear if you h ave anything nevf. If I make ai^jr 

I y See book vi. letter 8. e 

■ See letter d of this book. 

* To prevent Cicero from leaving Ttal^. 

•> Hortensins bad a command on the south coast. 

‘ The southern, or Tyrrhenian sea. 

d It must not have t1}e appearance of a plan oonoerted 
1 between him and Osar for the purpose of his remaining 
I in Italy. 

* Of quitting Italy. 


attempt, I will immediately write to you. 1 shall 
deal severely with young Quintus : I wish I may 
be able to do any good. But do you tear the 
letters in which I have said anything harshly of 
him, for fear of some disclosure ; I will do the 
same with yours. 1 am waiting for Servius, yet do 
not expect from him any sound advice. You shall 
know whatever is the result. It must doubtless be 
confessed that I haw committed errors. But is it 
once only? and on Me occasion ? Nay, everything,' 
the more it has been considered, the more impru¬ 
dently has it been done. But, as Homer says, 

“ what is past, we must let be, however sorry 
in what remains, let us only not rush on our ruin. 
You bid me be circumspect in my departure. In 
what respect should I be circumspect? All the 
accidents that can occur are so manifest, that if I 
would avoid them, 1 must sit down in shame and ! 
grief; if 1 should neglect them, I am in danger of 
falling into the hands of abandoned men. But see 
in what great difficulties 1 am. ^ I sometimes tiiiuk | 
it would he desirable 'io sustain even some severe ' 
injury from these people, that it may appear how , 
hateful 1 am to the tyrant. If the course !^ad 
hoped were open to me, I would have acMm- 
plished sometliing, as you wish and exhort, that ! 
should justify my delay. • But the guard that is 1 
kept is surprising ; and I have some suspicions | 
even of Curio himself. 1 must act therefore either ] 
by force or by stealth : and if by force, I shall | 
perhaps have to contend also with the season. • 
But by stealth, is by stealth from these people ; in I 
which if there should be any failure, you see what | 
disgrace impends. But I am drawn on, and 
must not recede through fear of some outrage. I i 
often think with myself about CKlins*^; and, should ' 
1 have any similar ojiportunity, 1 shall not let it { 
slip. I hope that Spain is steady. The uli'air of ! 
Marseilles, as it is noble in itself, so is it an argu¬ 
ment with me that all is right in Spain ; for they I 
would not show such resolution if it were other- ' 
wise; and they would know the truth, being so ; 
near and vigilant. You rightly take notice of the 
disapprobation expressed in the theatre. 1 perceive i 
also, that the legions which he took up in Italy . 
are very much dissatisfied. But yet nothing is : 
more hostile, than he is to himself. Yon justly . 
fear his breaking out into violence. If he is driven : 
to despair, he will certaiply do so. This increases 
the propriety of effectingj something in the same ' 
spirit as Cielius, but I should hope with better ! 
success. But everything in its turn : whatever is 
done first, you shall immediately know it. I will, 
as you desire, do what 1 can for the young man i 
and will support the weight of the whole Pelopou- • 
nesus*': for he has good parts, if there were but 1 
any disposition susceptible of instruction. Hitherto . 
he shows none; yet there may be ; or virtue is not 
to be taught; which I can never believe. 

f The CkIIus here spoken of hsa been supposed to be one I 
C, Cielius Caldus, who endeavoured, but in vain, to check | 
the progress of Sylln in the formel* civil wai-s; but 1 do 
not find that this conjecture rests on any certain founda- I 
tlon. See letter 14 of this book. 

g Young Uuintus. 

*> This probably alludes to the same thing, as when, in 
letter 5 of this book, he mentions Arcadia, which was a 
part of the Peloponnesus; meaning that no difficulty 
should deter him. i 
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LETTER XIII. 

Yocr letter was particularly acceptable to my 
dear Tullia, and indeed to me. Your letters always 
bring something agreeable with them. Write, 
therefore ; and if you can offer any ground of hope, 
do not omit it. You need not be alarmed at 
Antonius’s lions'. Nothing is pleasanter than this 
man. Listen to a- trait worthy of a minister of 
state.* He summoned the council of tenJ from the 
free towns ; and the four magistrates came to his 
residence early in the morning. First, he was 
asleep till nine o’clock : then, upon being told that 
the Neapolitans and Cumans were arrived (for 
Ceesar was displeased with these people), he ordered 
them to come again the next day, as he wanted to 
bathe, and was taking a lavement. This he did 
yesterday : and to-day he has determined to go 
! over to .^naria'^. He promises to recall those that 
' have been banished'. But omitting these matters, 

I let me say sometliiag about myself. I have had a 
; letter from Axius"', I am obliged to you for what 
j you have done about Tiro. I am quite satisfied 
; witjj Vectenus. I have paid the money" to 
I Vestorius. Servius is said to have slept at Min- 
; turnce tlie 6th of May ; to-day he was to lodge with 
, C. Marcellus in Liternium ; he will therefore reach 
' me early to-morrow, and will furnish me with 
i matter for writing to you ; for I now find nothing 
I to say. 1 am surprised that Antonius should not 
I so much as send a message to me, especialiy as he 
, has always been very civil. I suppose he does not 
choose to deny before my face his having received 
a harsh command concerning me. But I should 
not ask any favour” ; nor, if 1 obtained it, should 1 
place any reliance upon it. Yet I must devise 
something. Pray let me know if anything is done 
I in Spain; for it might be lieard by this time ; 

; and everybody is anxious, as supposing that, if 
i things go right, there will be no further trouble. 

I But for my part, 1 neither think that the preserva- 
j tion of Spain will decide the business, nor its loss 
; render it desperate. I imagine Silius, and Ocella, 

' and the others, are obliged to delay their departure, 
j I perceive too that you are hindered by Curtius'’; 

I though I suppose you have s a passport. 

I Antonius is reported, but at a subscsxuent period, to 
I bare yoked lions to his carrioRC. Ilo may at least have 
i shown a fondness for thcm.^nd carried them about witli 
him at this time. Clccr0*8ocms to mean that Antonius 
himself assumed so little of the vliaraetor of the lion, that 
he condosconded to amuscfhimsolf with low humour, bo- 
< neath the dignity of his situation. 

I The munieipia, or towns admitted to the freedom of 
Komau citizons, were usually govomed by a council of 
ten, and had tHwides four executive nmgiKtrates. 

k A small island near the coast of Campania, since called 
Ischia. 

' See above, letter 4 of this book. 

“> See letter 11 of this book. 

" The word money is not in the original, but seems to 
I be the most probable comidetion of the sentence, and at 
i the same time exjglanatory of what was said letter S of 
I this book. 

I ” Should not ask leave to depart. 

! P Perhaps some debtor, from whom Atticus could not 
I -recover his money. 

i 4 In the original there appears to have been some Greek 
word, which has undergone such mutilation from copyists 
and commentators, ss to bailie all reasonable interpreta¬ 
tion, The 17 th letter of this book, which seems to have 
; reference to this, makes it probable that Cicero meant in 


LETTER XIV. 

O WRETCHED existence ! Fop to remain so long 
in fear, is a greater evil than the thing itaelf which 
is feared. Servius, as I before mentioned, having 
arrived th§ 7th of May, came to me -the next day. 
Not to detain you unnecessarily, we came to no^ 
conclusion. I never saw anybody more distnrbetT 
by apprehension ; nor in truth did be fear anything 
that was not a just cause of fear. That man' was 
angry with him, this* by no means pleased; and 
the victory of either party was to be dreaded, o*ing 
to the cruel disposition of tlft one*, the audacity of 
the other", and the pecuniAy difficulties of both, from 
which they can never be extricated but through ^ 
property of private individuals. This he said with 
so many tears, that I wondered they had not been 
dried up by such jfrotracted misery. As for me, 
even this weakness of the eyes, which prevents my 
writing with my own hand, is unattended with any 
weeping', though it is often so troublesome as to 
keep me awake. Collect, therefore, what consola¬ 
tion you can, and send it me ; not from books and 
philosophy; for that I have at home ; though 
somehow the remedy is less powerful than the 
disease : but do you rather find out what relates to 
Spain, and to Margei^es. Servius brings a suf¬ 
ficiently good report on these subjects, and says 
there is good authority for that of the two legions*. 
Let me then hear this from you, if you can, and 
other things of the same kind. Something must | 
necessarily be known in a few days. But I revert | 
to Servius. We adjourned our conversation to the 
next day. But he is loath to go out of the country. I 
He would sooner bear whatever might happen, in ! 
his bed. He has a painful scruple arising from his | 
son’s joining the army before Brundisium*. This, i, 
however, he positively asserted, that if the exiles | 
were restored, he would go into banishment himself, j 
To ftis I replied, that that would certainly take | 
place; and that what was now doing was not at all 
better ; and 1 produced many instances. But this, 
instead of giving him encouragement, increased his 
fear ; so that now it seems necessary rather to keep 
him in ignorance of «ny purpose, than to invite him 
to do the same. Therefore, there is not much to 
be expected from him. I shall think of Cselius, 
according to your suggestion. 


LETTER XV. 

While Servius was with me, Cephalic' arrived 
with your letter, on the tenth ; which brought us 
great hope of better things respecting the eight 
cohorts ; for,they also which are in these parts, 

some manner to signify " a i>nsaport," wtaic]|iB there called ! 
dii>Ionia; whence it laa/be suspected that the word hero 
might have been SivKu/xa. 

' Pompeins vgpuld l>e angry with him for having sent bis | 
son to join Co-sar's ormy before linmdisium. | 

* • Cksot was dispIcuHed with bis having moved the | 
senate siot to approve of the expedition to Bpoin against , 
Ponipeius’s lieutenants s as Cioero had informed him he , 
should himself «]b if he went to Rome. See book ix. | 
letter IH. j 

* PompeiuB. 

" Csesar. 

' As if the very source of his tears was exhausted. 

w Sec letter 12 of this book. 

* See book ix. letter 19. 
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return I find Hortensins has been here, and called 
to pay his respects to Terentia. He used very 
honourable langxiage towards me. But I suppose I 
shall see him ; for he sent his servant to say that he 
would call upon me. This is better than my col¬ 
league ' Antonins, whose mistress is carried in a 
litter in the midst of his lictors ». Since you are 
free from the ague, and have shaken off not only 
the disease but even the languor attending it, let 
me see you in Greece looking quite well. In the 
mean time let me hear something from you. 


LETTER XVII. 

Hortensius came to me the 14tb, after my 
letter was written. I wish the rest of his conduct 
may correspond with this. Ilia attention towards 
me is inconceivable, and of this I mean to avail 
myself’’. Afterwards came Serapio' with your 
letter. But beforcsl opened it, I told him that you 
had already written to me a^out him, as you had 
done. Then, when 1 had read the letter, I entered 
upon the rest very fully ; and in truth I am much 
pleased with him, for he seems to be at once a man 
of learning and of probity. I think of employing 
his vessel also, and taking him with me. The 
weakness of my eyes has frequent returns,- and 
though not very troublesome, yet it prevents my 
writing. I am glad your health is now both re¬ 
stored from its old complaint, and strengthened 
against any fresh attacks. 1 wish I had Ocellai 
here : for these matters seem to be rather more 
feasible. At present 1 am stopped by the equinox, 
which is very much out of its natural course If 
this blows gently, I hope Hortensius will continue 
in the same disposition, for hitherto nothing could 
be more kind. You are surprised at my having 
spoken of a passport', as if I were charging 
you with I know not what offence; and can¬ 
not imagine how it should have come into my 
mind. But as you had mentioned an intention of 
going away, and I had understood that nobody was 
permitted to go without one, therefore 1 concluded 
you had one ; as likewise because you had got a 
passport for the boys. This was the reason of the 

t See letter 16 of this book, where Antonius is said to 
have gone sway without seeing Olcero. lie was Cicero's 
colleague in tlie college of ahgurs. 

s Bee letter 10 of this bo8k. 

a Hortensius had a command under Ceesar; and Cicero 
hoped to facilitate his design of sailing by his oonnivanoe^ 
See letter 12 of this book. 

i Berapio seems to have boon recommended to Attlcus as 
a tutor to the two young Ciceros. 

1 He la mentioned in letter 13 of this book, snd may 
probably have been mentioned in some letter from Attious. 

k Previously to the reformation of the calendar, the esti¬ 
mated periods of the year had grown into great disorder; 
■o that the equinoctial winds, which might favour Cicero’s 
voyage, had not yet blown. Hoc letter Id of this book. 

> Soo letter 13 of this book. 


opinion I expressed. Bnt I should be glad to know 
what you think of doing, and above aU if there is 
yet any news. May 16. 

—♦— . 


LETTER XVIII. 

My dear TulUa was brought to bed the 19th of 
May of a seven months’ child. I rejoice in her safe 
delivery. The child is very weakly. The calms 
have hitherto delayed me surprisingly, and have 
been a greater impediment than the watch which 
is kept over me. For Hortansius’s professions are 
all idle words, so th8the*must be a most base man. 
He has been corrupted by the freed-man Salvius. 
Henceforward therefore I shall not write to inform 
you what 1 am going to do, Ivit what I have done. 
For all the Corycaii'" seem to listen to what I say. 
But still if there is anything from Spain, or any¬ 
thing else, pray continue to write; and do not 
expect to hear from me till I arrive at my destina¬ 
tion, unless 1 send to you on my passage. But I 
write even this with fear: so slowly and difficultly 
has everything hitherto been done. Aa I laid iU 
the first beginning, so the rest follows. I am now 
proceeding to Form!®. The Furies will perhaps 
pursue me by the same route. From the conver¬ 
sation which Balbus had with you, 1 do not ap¬ 
prove of Malta. Do you then doubt of his reckon¬ 
ing me among the number of the enemies ? I have 
written myself to Balbus, telling him that yon had 
informed me of his good-will, and of his suspicion. 
For the one I have returned my thanks ; on the 
other subject you must excuse me to him. Did 
you ever know anybody more unfortunate ? 1 say 
no more, that I may not also distress you. 1 am 
worried to death with thinking that a time is ar¬ 
rived, when neither courage nor prudence can any 
longer avail me. ^ 

“ The banditti of Mount Corycus wore noted for their 
secret intelligence; from whence the term Corycei was 
used proverbially to signify any spies or discoverers of 
Bcorots.—Erasm. Adag. 


[In tke interval belteeen the tenth anil eleventh boohs q/' | 
Cicero’s letters^ it appears that he actually quitted Italy 
tkeWth of June, and passed over to Dprrachium, uiilh 
his brother and the two young Ciceros, to Join Pompeius, 
In the mean time Caisar had made himself master qf 
Spain/ and having been created dictator at Rome, 
marched to Ilrundisium, and thence embarked the hth of 
January in pursuit of Pompeius. At first Pompeius 
obtained some advantage over Ccesar before Dyrraehium, 
but was soon after totally defeated in the memorable 
battle ofPharsalia, Cicero was not present on this occa¬ 
sion, but remained at Dyrraehium mil of health, and out 
qf spirits, hfler this defeat Pompeius’s party dispersed. | 
ihe greater part went to renew the war Africa, whi¬ 
ther Caesar alsofollawRl them. Some retired into Greece/ 
bat Cicero returned to Brundisium about the end qf 
October, ami from thence wrote the 6th letter qf the 
following book,2* 














THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK XI. 


LETTER I. 


I HAVE received from you a sealed packet” 
drought by Anteros; but ffom which I have been 
able to learn nothing of my domestic affairs, about 
which 1 am deeply concerned. For he " who has 
had the management of them is not there, nor do 
I know where in the world he is. But I place all 
hope of my reputation nnd private concerns in 
your kindness, which I hr.ve so often experienced. 
This if you wijfl extend to me in these sad and 
desperate times, I shall bear with a better heart the 
dangers which are c^mon to me with the rest; 
and that you will do so I conjui^ and entreat you. 

I have two-and-twenty hundred sestertia (17,600/.) 
in cistophori ” in Asia; by exchanging which money 
you will easily support my credit. Had 1 not 
thought that I left it quite clear, trusting to him ^ 
whom you have long since ceased to trust, 1 would 
have waited a little longer, and not left my private 
affairs in embarrassment. The reason of my writing 
to you so late, is, that I have been late in finding 
what I had to apprehend. I beg you again and 
^ain to take me wholly under your protection; that 
if those, with whom 1 am are safe, 1 may escape 
along with them, and may owe my safety to your 
kindness. i 


LETTER II. 

I B.BCSIVBD your letter the 4th of February, and 
the very same day 1 formally accepted the inherit¬ 
ance ’ according to tlic wiU. Out of my many 
sad troubles one is removed, if, as you say, this 
inheritance is adequate to the ^a{iport of my credit 
and reputation ; which, however, even without this, 

I understand that you would have defended from 
your own means. As to what you mention 
respecting the dower *, by all the gods 1 conjure 
you to take the whole affair under your manage¬ 
ment, and to protect that pooi creature " (who is 
suffering by my fault and negligence) out of my 
property, if I have any ; or by any means you can 
employ without putting yourself to inconvenience. 
Do not, 1 beseech you, suffer her to remain, as you 
say, destitute of everything. On what expenses has ‘ 
the produce of the farms been consumed ? No¬ 
body ever told me that those sixty sestertia (480/.) 
which yon mention had been deducted from her 

“ Not a regular letter j which might perhaps be occa¬ 
sioned by the risk attending it. See the conclusion of the 
following letter. ^ 

” Phllotlmus. 

P See book «. letter g. The eiiltphori appear to have 
been the current coin of Asia Minor; and this sum was 
probably saved during his government of Cilicia. 

<1 Philotlmus. f 

r The Pompoians, whose safety here mentioned relates 
to their property, not to their persons. This and the 
three following letters appear to have been written from 
Dyrraobium. 

• Aooepting it before witnesses within a certain time 
specified by the will. 

‘ The dower of his daughtUr on her marriage with Dola- 
holla. ^ 

” TuUla, who appears to have been brought Into dlfft- 
ODlties by her husband's extravagance. 


dower ; for I never would have suffered it. But 
this is the least of the injuries which I have 
receivedand which my grief and tears prevent 
me from detailing to you. Of the money which I 
had in Asia, I have drawn out nearly one half*. I 
thought it would be safer where it is than with the 
public renters*. When you exhort me to keep up 
my spirits, I wish you could suggest anything that 
might enable me to do so. But if to my other 
miseries is added that also which Chrysippus said 
was in contemplation (you have not mentioned it) 
respecting my bouse who is there more wretched 
than myself.’ 1 pray and beseech you, pardon me. 
I cannot write any more. You see how greatly I 
dm afflicted. If this were common to me with tlie 
rest, who seem to be in the same case, my fault 
would not appear so great, and 'would therefore be 
' the more tolerable. There is now no source of 
comfort; unless you devise something, if indeed 
anything can be devised, that 1 may not be ex¬ 
posed to any peculiar calamity and insult. 1 have 
been later in sending back the courier, because 
there was no opportunity of sending. I have 
received from your agents seventy sestertia (5601.) 
in money, and tlie clothing * that was wanted. 1 
should be glad if you would write in my name to 
whom you think proper: you know my friends. If 
they expect my seal, or signature, you may tell 
them that I have avoided this, on account of the 
watch that is kept". 


LETTER III. 

What is doing here you will be able to learn 
from the bearer of this letter, whom I have kept 
the longer because I have been in daily expectation 
of something new ; though at present 1 have no 
other reason for writing, than that, about whicli 
you desired an answer, respecting what I would 
have done relative to the first of July'’. Either 
alternative is attended with difficulty in such diffi¬ 
cult times ; the risk of so large a sura; or, in this 
doubtful issue of events, that breaking off ” which 

V Fi-om his wife Tercntkt, probably through tho agency 
of PhilutimuH. - 

» Ho phiocd it in the hands of Bgnatius, a honker at 
Romo. Bee letter 3 of this hno'u.. 

s The farmers of tho taxes in Asia, of whom frequent 
mention is made in the early bouks of these letters. See 
book 1. letter 17, note e, 

r It was proposed to take from Cieoro his house in Rome, 
on account of bis going over to Pompeius. 

' Probably for his slaves. 

• Cieoro being now with Pompeius’s army at Dyrraobium, 
was under the restriction of military disclplino, and, it is 
probable, might he watched with some Jealousy. 

b This was probably the day on which some portion of 
his daughter's fortune became due to^Unlabolla. Cicero, 
as well os TulUa, was dissatisfied with Dolahella, and me¬ 
ditated a divorce. Hut considering Dolabelln’s credit with 
Ca:6ar, It was difficult to determine, in the present doubt¬ 
ful state of affairs, whether to incur the danger of losing 
so large a sum, if he paid it; or to cut the matter idiort ’ 
by suing for a ffivorce, and thereby making Uolahella bis 
enemy. 

« The expression is probably borrowed firom Atticus, 
and means the separating his daughter from her husband. 












TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


you mention. Therefore as other things, so this 
especially I commit to your protection and kind¬ 
ness, and to her judgment and inclination. I 
should have done better for my poor daughter, if 1 
had formerly deliberated with you in person, ra¬ 
ther'* than by letter, on the subject of my own 
security and circumstances. When you deny that 
any peculiar disadvantage attaches to me, though 
this affords no consolation, yet there are many 
peculiar circumstances which yon must see to be, 
as they are, very grievous, and which I might easily 
have avoided. But these very things will be less, 
if, as has hitherto been done, they are lightened by 
your care ^nd attention. The money is with Eg- 
natius. Let it remain on my account, as it is, (for 
things cannot long continue in tlieir present state), 
that I may be able to see what is most expedient; 
though 1 am in want of everything ; because 1^ 
also ^ with whom I am is in difficulties, an^ I have 
advanced him a large sum of money, thinking that 
when mutters arc settled, this may likewise be an 
honour to me. I should be glad, if there are any per¬ 
sons to whom you think I ought to write, that you 
would execute this, as you have done before. Pre¬ 
sent my comptiraeuts to your family, and take care 
of your health. In the first place make every care 
and ]irt>visiou for what you mention; that nothing 
may be wanting to her * for whom you know how 
uneasy I am. From the camp, June 13th. 


LETTER TV. 

I RECEIVED a letter by Tsidorns, and two of 
later dates. From the last 1 find that tlie estates 
have not been sold Vou will therefore see that 
slie *' may be supported through you. With respect 
; to Frusinos *, if only I survive, it will be a con- 
; venient posses-sion for me. You de.sire roe to write, 
but 1 am prevented by want of matter, for 1 have 
I nothing worth writing ; entirely disapi>roving, as 1 
; do, both what happens, and what is doing. I wish 
' 1 had formerly consulted you in person, rather than 
I by letter. 1 support your cause here among tbc.se 
: peojde as well as 1 can. Celer will tell you the 
■ rest. I have hitherto declined all office, the more 
! so because it was impossible to do anything as 
' became me and my cireum^nces h You ask what 
I new has happened : yju wm be able to learn from 
Isidorus. What remains does not appear to be 
more difficult *'. I shovld be glad to have you take 
care (ns you promise, and as you do) of what you 
know I have especially at heart,'. I am worn 
witli anxiety, which has also brought on extreme 
bodily weakness. As soon as this is removed, I 
shall join the leader of the business, who is in 

■I That Is, on the propriety of his own going to join 
Pompeiua See the following letter. 

' Pompeius. 

‘ TuUia. 

t Estates hy wl^oh he proposed to relieve Tullia from 
her embarrassment. 

•> Tullia. 

• The name of an estate. See letter 1.? of this book. 

J The subsequent part of the letter appears to have been 
i written after that affair of flyrrachiimi in which C'araar 
I was worsted. The vicinity of the armies made Clcoru very 
I cautious and reserved in what he wrote. 

k There did not appear any reason why Pompeius should 
not bo equally successful in any subsequent engagement. 

I Ilia daughter's comfort. 


great hope Our friend Brutus “ engages zeal¬ 
ously in the cause. So far I have been able to 
write with caution. Farewell. Respecting the 
second payment o, pray consider with ail attention 
what is be done; as I observed in the letter 
which I sent by PuUez. 


LETTER V. 

I CANNOT without the greatest.pain describe to 
you what causes, how bitter, how grievous, how 
unexpected, have raovef^mS, and compelled me to 
act from a certain impulse of mind, rather than 
from consideration. They y/erS such as have 
produced the effect you perceive a. I therefore 
neither know what to tell you about my concerns, 
nor what to ask of you. You see the result and 
sum of the business. I have understood from 
your letters, both from that which you wrote in 
conjunction with others, and from that which was 
in your own name, (what indeed I perceived by 
myself), that your declining influence made you 
look out for some new means of defending me. 
As to what you propose of my coming nearer, and 
travelling through the towns by night, I do not well 
see how that can be done ; for I have not such 
eonvenient resting-places, that I can pass in them 
all the day-time ; nor is it of much consequence 
for the purpose of your inquiry, whether people 
see me in the towns or on the road. But yet I 
will consider, among otiier tilings, how this can 
best be done. My uneasiness botli of mind and 
body is beyond belief, and makes me incapable of 
writing many letters : I have only answered those 
which I received. I wish you would write to 
Basilus, and to whomsoever you think proper, also 
to Servilius, in my name. That I should have 
written nothing to you in so long an interval, you 
will understand to arise from want of matter to 
write upon, not from want of inclination. Re¬ 
specting your inquiry about Vatinins, I shouldnot 
want his services, nor anybody’s else, if they could 
find how to assist me. Quintus was at Patras a, 
in a disposition vei^ hostile towards me. To the 
same place his son went from Corcyra. I imagine 
they are since gone from thence along with the 
rest 


LETTER VI. 

I PERCEIVE your anxiety not only about your 
own, and the common calamities, but more parti¬ 
cularly about me, and my affliction. And this my 
affliction is^a far from being lessened, that it is 
even increased by associating yours with it. How¬ 
ever, you see wit^ your usual pruSence to what 
source of consolation 1 am most open. For you 
approve of a|y determination *, and declare that at 

I Poiniieius reoelvod great hope from his recent suecesa 

e TJjls is more particularly mentioned, because lirutiis 
was personally hostile to Vompelus, who hod caused the 
death of Itrutus’K father under Bulla's administration, 
o The second instalment of his daughter's dower. 

V That he sliould have returned to Urundisium after the 
battle of Iffiarsalia. 
a In the Peloponnesus. 

r To make their ixsico with Csajar. See letter 6 of this 
book. 

• Of coming to Italy. 
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auch a time I could have done nothing better. Yon 
add also (what, though of lesa weight than your 
own judgment, yet haa some weight with me) that 
the atep winch I have taken ia approved by others 
also ; that is, persons of consideration,^ If I 
thought this, 1 should be less afflicted. “ Believe 
Bfcc,’"you say. 1 do believe you; but I know how de¬ 
sirous you are that my distress should be lightened. 
I have never regretted my withdrawing from the 
army: there was such a cruel spirit, such a co¬ 
operation with barbarous nations, that a proscrip¬ 
tion was contemplated^not individually, but col¬ 
lectively ; BO that it was 4etermined by common 
consent that the property of you all should be the 
prey of his vicfory) of you all, I say; for there 
was no thought even of you unmixed with cruelty. 
I shall never repent of my good-will *; I do re¬ 
pent of the measures I adopted". I could wish 
that 1 bad retired to some remote town till 1 was 
sent for. 1 should have created leas observation, 
and should have received less vexation. I should 
not be exposed to this present trouble''. To lie 
miserably at Brundisium, is every way painful. 
How can I advance nearer, as you advise, without 
the lictors, which the people gave me, and which 
can never be taken from me but by violence. 
These with their fasces 1 lately mingled for a time 
in the crowd, as I approached the town, through 
fear of some insult from the soldiers. I contrived 
to get home in time 1 want you now to go to 
Oppius ; and, provided it be thought right to ad¬ 
vance with these lictors, 1 imagine they will au¬ 
thorise me to consider of it For so they engage; 
that Csesar will have regard not only to the pre¬ 
servation of my dignity, but even to the increase 
of it; and tiiey exhort me to be of good courage, 
and to entertain the best hopes. They give me the 
strongest assurance of what I should more readily 
credit if I bad remained at home. Btit 1 am 
entering upon things that are past. Consider then, 
1 beg you, what remains, and consult about it with 
these people ; and, (if you'think it expedient, and 
it meets with their approbation,) that Csesar may 
be the more inclined to approve what 1 do, let it 
appear to be at their suggestion. Let Treboniua, 
Pansa, and any others, be admitted to this consul¬ 
tation, and let them write to icform Ciesar that 
what I have done, has been at their suggestion. I 
am quite alarmed at TuUia’s illness and debility. I 
understy^nd you are very kind to her, for which 1 
am greatly obliged to you. I never had any doubt 
about Pompeius’s fate r. For all princes and peo- 
le were so impressed with the desperate state of 
is affairs, that wherever he had gone, I supposed 
this would happen. I cannot help lamenting his 
fall; for I knew him to be a man* oi integrity, 
virtue, and dignity. Should I offer to console you 
about Fannius ' ? He talked'* ntischievously about 

• of having wished to serve Pompeins. ^ ‘ 

» The cruel dlspoeition manifested in,Fompeius's army 
mode Cicero repent of having Joined them. 

V His detention at Brundisium, and the ttncertaigtty of 
bis reception by Caesar's party. 

v This passage has bmn variously tortured. I give 
what appears to me to he the most natural interpretation, 
without voHOhIng for Its correctnees. 

* Bow he thonld^advance with his lictors and their fasces. 

7 He was treacherously murdered in Egypt. 

s Perbape he was recently dead. Cioero seems to imply 
that his oonversation respeoting Attious was such as en¬ 
titled him to UtUe regret. 


your remaining. And L. Lentulns had already 
promised bimself Hortensius’s houw, and C»sar|8 
gardens, and Baie. Just the same ia done on thi* 

1 aide, excepting that the other was boundless; for 
1 everybody who had staid in Italy was esteemed in 
I the number of enemies. But some time or an¬ 
other 1 shall be glad to talk over these matters with 
my mind more at ease. 1 hear that my brother 
Quintus is gone into Asia to make his peace. Of 
his son I have heard nothing. Inquire of Dio- 
chares, Ctesar's freed-man, whom I have not seen, 
bat who brought that letter from Alexandria. He 
is reported to have seen him either on his journey, 
or already in Asia. I look for your letter, as the 
occasion demands; and hope you will* take care 
to let it be brought to me with all expedition. 
November 2S. 

LETTER VK. 

I THANK you for your letter, in which you have 
accurately stated everything which you supposed to j 
concern me. It is settled therefore, according to | 
the opinion you give me from these people, that I 
should continue to be attended by the same lictors, 
as it was granted to Sestius : though 1 apprehend 
he did not retain his original lictors, bnt had others 
given him by Ccesar. For I understand that he • 
disallows such decrees of the senate, as were passed 
subsequently to the departure of the tribunes. If 
therefore be chooses to be consistent with himself, 
he may still approve of my lictors. But what 
have T to do with lictors, who am almost ordered 
to quit Italy ? For Antonius sent me the copy of 
a letter he had [received from C»sar, in which it 
was stated that he had heard of Cato’s and L. 
Metellus’s arrival in Italy, with the design of living 
openly in Rome; that he did not like this, from 
fear of its occasioning some disturbance ; and that 
all should be excluded from Italy, exceptthose whose 
case he should himself have heard : and be expressed 
himself on this subject with great warmth. There¬ 
fore Antonius wrote to me requesting that I would 
pardon him, but that jie was not at liberty to dis¬ 
obey these instructions. Upon this 1 sent L. Lamia 
to explain to him that Cmsar had desired Dola- 
bella to write to me, ptissing me to come to Italy 
as soon as possible, and that I had come agreeably 
to hia letter. He then issued an order to except me 
and Laslius by name; which 1 was sorry for, as 
he might have excepted us in fact, without pub¬ 
licly naming ua. O the many heavy causes of 
uneasiness 1 which you kindly endeavour to alle¬ 
viate, and not without effect; for yon do indeed 
lessen my affliction by the very circumstance of 
your taking snch pains to lessen it; and this I 
trust you will not think it burdensome to do very 
often. You will especially attain your purpose, if 
you can bring me to think that I have not entirely 
' lost the good opinion of respectabh people. Yet 
what can you do in this respect ? Nothing, truly. 
But if circumstances should give you any opportu¬ 
nity, this will afford me the best consolation. It 
cannot be done at present; but if anything should 
arise in the course of events : like what has hap¬ 
pened now. For it was said that I ought to have 
gone with Fompeius, but his -fate lessens the re- 

« Cmnr. 
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proach of having neglected that duty. So of all 
thingg nothing ia more censured, than that I should 
not have gone into Africa : but I considered that 
the republic ought not to be defended by the bar¬ 
barous troops of a faithless nation, especially 
against an army that had gained repeated victories. 
This perhaps will not be approved. For 1 hear 
that many good men are arrived in Africa ; and 1 
know there were many before. I am very much 
pressed on this subject. Here then I stand in need 
of some favourable chance. It may be that some, 
or possibly all of them, may prefer their safety to 
the issue of war. For if they persevere, and gain | 
their cause, you see in what a condition I shall be. 
You will say, what will be their condition if they 
are defeated? It will at least be a more honourable 
wound. These considerations distract me. You 
do not say why you do not prefer Sulpicius’s de¬ 
termination to mine : for though it is less glori-* 
ous than Cato’s, it is however exempt both from 
danger and from renciprse. The last thing to be con¬ 
sidered, is the situation of th(Ae who are in Greece. 
However, these are so fur better off, than I am, tliat 
they are together in considerable number ; and 
whenever they come to Italy, they will come to 
their own home. Continue, as you do, to soften 
these matters, and to conciliate as many as you 
can. When you excuse yourself**, I am well aware 
of your reasons, and consider it for my interest 
that you should be there **, if it be only to manage 
for me, as you have hitherto done, what can be 
managed, with those in authority. In the first 
place I should be glad if you would attend to this : 

I apprehend there are many who have or will 
accuse me to Ctesar, as either repenting of the step 
I have taken '*, or disapproving what is done. And 
though both are true, yet these persons assert it 
out of ill-will towards me, not that they have any 
knowledge of its being so. But that Balbus and 
Oppius may defend me against all such attacks, and 
by their frequent letters may confirm Ceesar's kind 
disposition ; tliat this may effectually be done, you 
will use all diligence. Another reason why 1 should 
be sorry to have you leave Rome is, that you say 
you have been entreated **—O sad business ! What 
should I write ? or what should I desire ? I shall 
be very short, for my tears burst forth. I commit 
it to yon, and beg you to take it under your care. 
Only see that, at such a tjme, it involve you in uo 
difficulty. Pardon me, labeseech you : 1 can dwell 
no longer on this subject for my tears and grief. I 
will only say, that nothisg can be more gratifying 
to me than your affection towards her. You do 
kindly in undertaking to write to whom you think 
it proper. I have met with a person who saw 
Quintus the son at Samos, the father at Sicyon. 
Their excuse is easily made. I wish they, who 
have seen Ceesar before me, may be as ready to 
promote my interest with him, as I should be to 
promote theirs, if I had any opportunity. When 
you ask me to take it in good part, if there should 
be anything in jmur letter that vexes me, 1 do 
take it in the very best part; and request you to 
tell me everything without disguise, as you do ; 
and to do it as often as possible. Farewell. 

December 19. 

l> From going to Cloero. 

0 At Rome. <> In coming to Italy. 

V EntreatedbyTuUiatoflSsistber. Theword “entreated,*’ 
whioh Includea the rest, is uo doubt borrowed &am 


LETTER VIII. 

Though you perceive indeed how greatly 1 am 
afflicted, yet you wiU know it from Lepta and 
Trebarins., I pay severely the penalty of my rash- | 
ness', which yon would fain persuade me is pru¬ 
dence : nor do I prevent your disputing the point,* 
and writing to me as often as possible. For your 
letters aflTord me some comfort at this time. Y'ou 
must use every exertion through those who wish 
well to me, and have influence with Cassar, parti¬ 
cularly through Balbus and yppius, that they may 
write on my behalf with aH diligence. For, as I 
hear, I am attacked both by some in person, and 
by letters. These must be met, as the importance 
of the occasion demands. Furniuss is there very 
unfriendly towards qie; and Quintus has sent his 
son not only to make his own peace, but to accuse 
me. He gives out that I have traduced him to 
Caesar ; which is refuted by Caesar himself and all 
his friends ; and yet he does not cease, wherever 
he goes, to hesp ail sorts of reproaches upon me. 
Nothing ever happened to me so unaccountable, 
nothing in all these troubles so painful. Some 
atrocious things were related to me by those who 
bad heard him talking openly at Sicyon in the 
hearing of many people. You know his manner ; 
perhaps you have experienced it. It is all turned 
against me. But I add to my uneasiness by speak¬ 
ing of it, and make you uneasy too. Therefore i 
return to my subject, and beg you to let Balbus 
send somebody expressly for this purpose*’. I 
should be glad if you would write in my name to 
whom you think fit. Farewell. December 27. 


LETTER IX. 

1 HAVE indeed acted both incautiously, as you 
observe, and more hastily than I ought, and am 
out of all hope', being ke[>t by these exceptions' to 
the edicts. If they had not been made, through 
your care and kindne^fis, I might be at liberty to go 
into some unfrequented place: now I cannot even 
do this. What advantage is it to have arrived 
before the tribunes enter upon their office *', if the 
coming at all is of no advantage ? What can I 
hope from him*, who has never been a friend to 
me; since I am already undone and crushed by 
this law ? Balbus’s letters to me become daily less 
encouraging; and there may probably be many 

Attiens's own expreiMion. Tullia bad been neglected by 
her husband Dolabclla, and left at Rome In want of every¬ 
thing. • 

f In coming to Brundlsium. 

g Fumlus is probably n^ntioned, like (tdlntus. as one 
who used to be Cioem’a Triend, and whom H was therefore 
the more grievous to have against him on this occasion. 

*> To counteradt the cainmnies of evil-minded persons. 

, 1 All hope of beinfFablc to leave Brundisiam. 

1 See letter 7 of this book. He could not, without ofTend- 
Ing CsslA, refuse to use bis permission of remaining in 
Italy. 

x Lest theymighihavepublished soinelaw of exclusion. 
But he derived little benefit from bis return to Italy, while 
he thought It unsafe to proceed through the country amidst 
Carsar’s adherents with his lictors, and unworthy of him 
to ralinquisb them. 

* Cesar, upon whose oondoot Cicero could not depend in 
his present circumstances. 
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from many quarters to Ctesar against me. I am 
ruined by own fault. No part of my troubles has 
been brought on by accident; everything is the 
effect of folly. For when I saw the nature of the 
contest; that all was 'unprepared, apd feeble, 
against troops in the highest order; I separated ™ 
'^rom them (what could 1 do ?), and adopted counsels 
not so much bold, as allowable “ for me beyond other 
men. 1 yielded to my friends, or rather I obeyed 
them. Of one of them, him whom you" commend 
to me, you will see the disposition from his own 
letters which |hd bas^sent to you and to others, 
and which I should nev^ have opened but from 
the following circumstances. A parcel was brought 
to roe, which I undid, to see if there was any letter 
for myself; which there was not. There was one 
to Vatinius, and another to Ligurius, which I 
ordered to be taken to them. They presently 
called upon me burning with grief, crying out 
upon the perfidy of the man. They read to me 
the letters, filled with all sorts of calumnies against 
me. Ligurius was quite in a rage, saying that he 
knew Ceesar had hated him; yet had not only 
shown him kindness, but had also given him so 
much money, out of regard to me. After receiving 
I this shock, t was desirous of knowing what he had 
; written to others; for I considered that it would bo 
prejudicial to himself, if this great guilt of his 
should be generally known. I found they were all 
i qf the same kind. I have sent them to you, that 
! if you think it desirable for him that they should 
I be delivered, you may deliver them; no harm will 
i accrue to me ; for as to their being opened, T 
I imagine Pomponia has his seal. It was his using 
i this bitterness when we first set sail, which so 
I affected me, that I was afterwards quite sunk : and 
now he is said to be solicitous not so much for 
himself as against me. Thus am T pressed by ail 
circumstances ; which I am hardly able, or rather 
quite unable, to bear >’. Amongst these distresses 
there is one equivalent to all the rest, that I shall 
leave my poor daughter plundered of her patri- 
I mony, and all her fortune. 1 should therefore be 
i particularly glad to see you, as you promise ; for 
i 1 have nobody else to whom i can commend her ; 

' as 1 understand her mother'is threatened with tlie 
same dangers'! as myself. But if you should not 
find me, yet let this be a sufficient commendation, 
and do you, as far as you can, mollify her uncle 
towards her. I write this on my birth-day ; when 
I wish that I had never been bom; or that my 
mother had produced nothing afterwards. I am 
prevented by tears from writing more. 


»> The word »c<vcra«t In this iilace evidently comos from 
aehe.o, and though I do not find any corresponding signl- 
floation of It. I suspect it Is here equivalent to detciveram, 
and have tridtslated it accordingly. . 

e It would have argued more courage to join cither of 
the contending parties; hut Cicero was excusable in not 
joining Pouipeius, by the hope of aoting^as a mediator of 
peace; and his obligations to Pomp&us were such as for¬ 
bade his co-ci>erating with Casar. 

“ Quintus, in whose favour I suppose Atticus mi|iht have 
written to Cicero upon finding him ang^ at his brother's 
behaviour. " 

V Has not this expression, as well as what immediately 
follows, altilWou to thougljts of destroying himself ? such 
as we find him uttering under the oiflictlon of his banish¬ 
ment in the third book, 
a The danger of having her goods forfeited. 


LETTER X. 

To my inconceivable distresses there has been a 
fresh addition from what has been related to me 
respecting the two Quintuses. P. Terentius, a 
friend of (mine, has had a good deal to do as 
deputy contractor for the customs and revenues 
in provincial Asia. He met with Quintus the son 
at Ephesus the 13th of December, and particularly 
invited him to Ms house through friendship to me. 
Having made inquiries from him about me, he said 
the young man informed him that he was very 
angry with me, and showed him a roll of paper 
containing a speech which he intended to make to 
Cwsar against me. Terentius said what he could 
to check his senseless conduct. Afterwards, at 
Patrai, Quiutus the father talked to him a great 
deal in a similar strain of slander. You are 
acquainted with his extravagance by the letters 
which T sent you. I am sure this must give you 
pain ; to me it is most distressing, and the more 
so, because I imagine there will be no room for me ] 
even to expostulate with them. On the state of 
things in Africa, I hear accounts very different 
from what you mention. For they say nothing 
can be more steady, or better prepared ; add to 
this. Spain', and the disaffection in Italy, the 
declining strength and zeal of the legions, and the 
confusion in the city“. Where can I find any 
tranquillity*, hut while 1 am reading your letters? 
which would no doubt be more frequent, if you 
had anything to offer by which you thought my 
cares could be lessened. But I beg you not to 
omit writing to me whatever happens ; and those" 
who are so cruelly hostile to me, you may blame 
at least, if you cannot hate tliem ; not witli the 
expectation of doing any good ; but to let them 
see that you love me. I will write more to you 
when yon have answered my last letter. Farewell. 
January 21. 


LETTER XL 

I AM so exhausted with the torment of my great 
distresses, th%t if there were anything upon which 
1 ought to write to you, 1 should not easily be able 
to execute it; much less then, when 1 have nothing 
to tell you, when especially tliere is not even any 
prospect of things becoming better. So that 1 am 
no longer anxious even for your letters, though 
they always bring something agreeable with them. 
Therefore continue to write, whenever you have an 
opportunity of sending. I have nothing to reply 
to your last, which 1 received now a long time 
ago. For in this interval I find that everything is 
changed; the right cause has acquired strength, 
and 1 pay the heavy penalty of my folly". I must 
procure for P. SaUustiua thirty sestertia (240/.), 
which I received from Cn. Sallustius. I shall be 

v Since Ceesar’s rapid subjection of Spain, fresh insurrec¬ 
tions had broken out there. *' 

■ Considerable disturbanoes hod arisen between the 
tribunes. 

* In ooneequonce of Cicero's return to Italy he had as 
muoh to apprehend from the success of JPompeios's party, 
as from that of Cesar's. 

V Alluding, no donbt. to his hrotber and nephew. 

’ Pompeius's party was in considerable force in Africa 
and Spain, and Cicero suspecteA' that he had acted jpreei- 
pltately in offending them by his return to Italy. 
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obliged to yon to see that they are provided with¬ 
out delay. 1 have written about it to Terentia. 
Even this is now almost gone. I wish therefore 
you would arrange with her, that 1 may have 
enough-for present use. I shall perhaps be able to 
take it up here, if I only know that it will be sup¬ 
plied at Rome. But without knowing that, 1 have 
not ventured to do so. You see the state of all my 
affairs. There is no sort of misfortune which I do 
not suffer and apprehend. And the misery of this 
is the greater, in proportion to the greatness of ray 
folly. He* does not cease to slander me in Greece; 
so that your letters have been of no avail. Fare¬ 
well. March 8. 

" ' ♦ 

LETTER XII. 

Ckphamo delivered your letter to me the 8th ■ 
of March in the evening ; and the same day in the 
morning 1 had despatched a messenger with a 
letter to you. Nevertheless,* upon reading your 
letter, I have thought it right to make some reply, 
especially as you express yonrself doubtful what 
excuse I shall make to Ciesar for my going away 
at the time when 1 quitted Italy. 1 have no occa¬ 
sion for any new excuse: for I have repeatedly 
told him by letter, and have sent word by several 
j persons, that I was unable, if 1 wished it, to bear 
j the reflections that were made upon me ; with many 
I things to the same effect. There was nothing that 
I 1 less wished him to suppose, than that I had not 
I acted upon my own judgment in a thing of such 
i moment. Afterwards, upon hearing from Balbus 
! Cornelius the younger, that he conceived my bro- 
J ther Quintus to have been the trumpet to my 
I march, for so he expressed himself, before I 
j knew what Quintus had been writing to so many 
people about me; though he had said, and done, 
many severe things to me in person, yet I wrote 
notwithstanding* to Ctesarin these words : “ I am 
no less anxious for ray brother Quintus, than for 
myself; but in my present situation 1 cannot ven¬ 
ture to commend him to you. So much however 
i I shall venture to ask of you, that I^beg you will 
not suppose he has done anything ’to lessen my 
duty and affection towards you ; but has always 
rather contributed to unite us together; and has 
been the companion, not tjie adviser, of my going 
away. Therefore in otlter matters you will attri¬ 
bute to him whatever your kindness and the friend¬ 
ship between you demands. That I may be no 
detriment to him in your esteem, I earnestly 
entreat of you again and again.” If (hen 1 should 
have any meeting with Cisesar, though I do not 
doubt but he will be kind towards him, as he has 
already declared, yet I shall ■ behave in the same 
I manner as I have always done. But, as I see, I 
have much more reason to be concerned about 
JVfrica; which you represent as being daily con¬ 
firmed in the hope of making terms, rather than of 
victory. I wish ^his were so : but I understand 
it is very much otherwi.se, and apprehend that you 
are yourself of that opinion, only write differently, 
not with a view to deceive me, but to encourage 
me ; especially when to Africa is joined Spain like- 


w Quintus. 

s The text appears to be faulty. I have supposed, with 
Grevius, that it ought to be nihilominut. 


wiser. Respecting your recommendation of writ¬ 
ing to Antonios and others; if you think it neces¬ 
sary, I should be glad if you would do this which 
you have often done before. For nothing occurs 
to me that I ought to write. If you hear that I 
am unreasQsiably broken in spirit, what think you, 
when you find these noble* actions of my son-in- 
law added to my former troubles ? However, I • 
hope you will not cease to write to me, as often as 
you can, although you should have nothing to 
write about. For your letters always bring me some 
comfort. I have formally accepted Gallo’s legacy. 

I suppose it was a simple ii^heritance, since no 
form has been sent me. March 8. 


LETTER XIII. 

• 

I HAVB hitherto received no letter by Mursena’s 
freed-man. P. Siser brought that which I am 
now answering. What you mention about the 
letter of the elder Servius, and what you say of 
certain people having brought information of 
Quintus’s arrival in Syria, are neither of them 
true. In reply to your inquiry, how those, who 
have come hither, are, or have been affected to¬ 
wards me, I have understood that nobody has 
manifested any disrespect. But how little this 
signifies to me, 1 am quite sure you can judge. 
In my present grief everything is intolerable to 
me ; and nothing more so, than that 1 find myself 
in a situation, where the only things that are appa¬ 
rently desirable”, are what 1 have always disap¬ 
proved. P. Lentttlns the father is said to be at 
Rhodes; the sun at Alexandria ; and C. Cassius, 
it appears, is gone from Rhodes to Alexandria. 
Quintus offers me some explanation by letter, but 
in terms more bitter than his heaviest accusation. 
For he says that he has understood from your 
letters, that you were displeased with his having 
written to several people so unkindly about me ; 
and that he is sorry he should have given you any 
uneasiness, but that he had done what was right. 
Then he details must foully the causes of his doing 
so. But neither at this time, nor before, would he 
have manifested his hi^red towards me, unless he 
saw me to be every way distressed. I wish that 
even by travelling in the night, as you proposed, I 
had approached nearer to you. I can now form 
DO conjecture either when, or where, I am likely 
to see you. There was no occasion for your 
writing to me about the co-heirs of Fufidius : for 
what they ask is just in itself; and whatever you 
bad done 1 should have been satisfied with it. 
You have long since known my wish of redeeming 
the Frusinian^estate*’; though at that time my 
affairs were in a better condition, and I did not 
think my case so desperate; yet I hate still the 
same wish. You will consider how this may be 
accomplished. ^And I should be glad, as far as 

tr Bee letter 10 of tlRs txmk. 

* Dola^lla was at this time tribune, and wished to pass 
several seditious acts, in which he was opiiosed by Trebel- 
lliiB, another tribuqg; from whence arose great contention 
and disturbances m Rome. 

• The success of Cwsar's party, from which ho tlionght 
he had now less to apprehend, than from that oT Pompeius, 
which would be irritated against him in consequence of 
his withdrawing from them. 

t See letter 4 of this book. 
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you can, that you would secure me supplies for my 
necessary expenses. What means I had, I presented 
to Pompeius at a time when 1 thought I did it 
prudently. For which purpose I then both took 
It from your bailiff, and torowed elsewhere; while 
Quintus complained by letter that I<'had given 
^nothing to him; though he never asked me, nor 
"have I beheld the money myself. But I wish you 
would see what there is, tW can be done*, and 
what advice you can give me about everything j for 
you know the state of my affairs. My affliction 
prwents my writing more. If there is anything, 
which you think shor'Id be written to anybody in 
my name, I should be glad if you would do it as 
usual. Whene^'er you have an opportunity of send¬ 
ing a letter to me, 1 hope you will not omit it. 
Farewell. 


LETTER XIV. 

I AM far from being offended with the honest 
truth conveyed in your letter; in which you do 
not even attempt to console me, as formerly, under 
the general, and particular calamities, which I 
suffer; but acknowledge that it can no longer be 
done. For things are not now, as they were before, 
when, to say nothing more, I thought 1 had com¬ 
panions and associates. But all who were sup- 
powd t<j be making their peace in Greece and in 
Asia, both those who knew the state of affairs'*, 
and those who did not, are said to be going into 
Africa. So that, besides Lselius, 1 have no partner 
in my fault'; and even he is so far better off, as 
he has been received'. About myself however, 1 
do not doubt but Csesar has already written to 
Balbus and to Oppius; from whom I should have 
heard, if there had been anything good ; and they 
would also have spoken with you. But I wish 
you would confer with them upon this subject, and 
let me know what answer they give you. Not that 
a grant of safety from Csesar can have any assur¬ 
ance" ; but yet it will afford an opportunity of 
consideration and forecast. Though I dread the 
sight of everybody, especiallj with such a son-in- 
law'" ; yet in such great troubles I do not see what 
else* I should wish for. Quintus still goes onJ, as 
both Pansa informs me and Hirtius. He" too is 
said to be on his way to Africa with the rest. 1 
will write to Minucius the father, and will send 
your letter. I will let you know if he does any¬ 
thing*. I wonder that yon should have been able 
to send thirty sestertia(240/.}, unless it have arisen 
from the Fufidian estate. Yet 1 see it is so ■». 1 

' About redeeming tbe estate at Frusinas, and providing 
for his necessary expenses, as well as alnut bis brother 
and everything else. 

<* The reverses which Cesar’hai suffered, and the riMng 
hopes of tho Pompeian party. 

' Thofaultof having returned to Italy,_hutead of joining 
the ropublloan troops collecting in Africa. 

f Baa been kindly received by Cesar’s partisazu hi 
Italy. 

g Because Cicero's chief apprehension now was from the 
success of tbe Pompeian party. o, 

" Dolabella, of wliose conduct ho was ashamed, 
i What I can wish for, besides a proteotion from Cesar. 

} Continues to calumniiste ma 
k Q.uintua 

* If he will advance me any money, 
w That Attlous had directed Minuolna to let Cioero have 


look for you; whom I should be particutarly glad 
to see, if it can any how be managed; for the 
occasion demands it. The last act is already draw¬ 
ing to a conclusion"; when it is easy to judge 
more soundly what everything really is". Fare¬ 
well. 


LETTER XV. 

As you produce sufficient reason why I cannot 
see yon at this time, pray what ought I to do ? 
For Csesar seems to hold Alexandria in such a 
manner^ that he is ashamed even of writing about 
what is done there. But it looks as if the opposite 
party would soon pass over from Africa s; the 
Greeks', also, will return from Asia to join them, 
or will remain in some neutral place. What, 
therefore, do you think 1 ought to do ? I see that 
'it is a difficult question : for I am alone, or with 
one other, and can neither return to that party nor 
derive any degree of hope from this. But I am 
desirous at least of tinowing what you think ; and 
this among other things made me wish to see you, 
if it could be done. 1 informed you before that 
Minucius had furnished me with only twelve ses- 
tertia(100/.) ; I should be glad if you could secure 
the payment pf the rest. Quintus has written to 
me not only without asking pardon, but with great 
bitterness : the son witli a degree of hatred which 
is surprising. No sort of evil can be imagined with 
which I am not assaulted. Yet everything is more 
tolerable than the sense of my own error, which is 
both strong and constant. If 1 were to have those 
companions in my error which I expected, yet it 
would be but a slender consolation. But every 
body’s conduct besides admits of some excuse; 
mine admits of none. Some have been captured, 
some intercepted, so as not to call in question their 
attachment,—especially when, upon being at li¬ 
berty, they have rejoined their party. Even those 
who voluntarily delivered themselves up to Fufius* 
can only be charged with timidity; and there are 

that money, which he would replace with Minucius’s onr- 
respimdent at Rome. 

" So I understand the original, which is concise and 
thence obscure. It may be worth while here to advert to 
the force of the present passive, expressive of tliat which 
is in the act qf being done. The want of a oorrespondent 
tense in Knglish has sometimes occasioned a misapprehen¬ 
sion of the just meaning in both Greek and IaUu authors; 
as Luke ix. £1, ’Ey rip irv/arKripov0ai riis iifiipas lt»a- 
K'flif/tws airov—" When tht days of bis being received 
up into heaven were drawing towards their aceomplish- 
fflent”—not, as in the common translation, “when the 
time was come." 

0 This seems to me to have been generally mtsundor- 
stood; I conceive it to allude to the denouement of a stage 
play, like what is'said afterwards in letter 19 of this book, 
“ Jam enUn mihi videtur odesse extremum." 

r Ceesar,seduced by the ebarmsof Cleopatra, was engaged 
in a war to support her cause in Egypt against her brother 
Ptolemieua , 

s Egypt and Africa are goierally distinguished by the 
Roman writers, tbe latter signifying that part which was 
reduced to a Roman provinoe. Here, the party in Africa 
means the army attached to Pompeius's cause, who were 
in force in tbe neighbourhood of Carthage, from whence 
Cioero apprehended they might nuke an attack upon 
Italy. 

' These Greeks are those of Pompeius’s party, who had 
fled into Asia Minor after the battle of Pharsalia. 

* Oanarb lieutenant In Greece. 
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many of varioui descriptions who, whenever they 
apply to them, will readily be received. You need 
the less wonder, therefore, that I cannot support 
such a weight of affliction: for my error alone 
admits of no reparation,—and perhaps Lselins’s; 
but how does that help me ? They say that C. 
Cassius has* changed his intention of going to 
Alexandria. These things I detail to you, not that 
you can remove my trouble, but that I may know 
whether you have anything to offer about what 
preys upon me. In addition to all the rest is my 
son-in-law, and these other matters, of which 1 
cannot write for weeping. 1 am vexed too about 
Alaopus’ son". In short I am completely miser¬ 
able. But to return to my first point; what do 
you think is to be done ? Should I try to come 
nearer to you unobserved ? or should 1 cross the 
sea ? For it is impossible to remain here much 
longer. Why can nothing be settled about the 
Fufidian estates ? For the nature of the conditions 
was such as is nota usually disputed ; since the 
portion which appears too fittle may easily be 
made up by a valuation. It is not without reason 
i that I make these inquiries ; for I suspect the 
! co-heirs may think my situation very doubtful, and 
I may on that account keep the business in suspense, 
j Farewell. May 14. 


LETTER XVI. 

It is not by my fault at this time (though before 
I have been faulty enough) that 1 derive no con¬ 
solation from that letter’ : for it is written in a 
meagre style, and bears strong marks of not coming 
from Ceesar, which I imagine you must have per¬ 
ceived. About meeting him, I will do as you 
advise ”; for there is no great exp'ectation of his 
arrival; and those who come from Asia say that 
nothing has been heard about peace,—in the hope 
of which I have fallen into this error*. I see 
nothing to be hoped,—now, especially, when such 
a wound has been received in Asia, in Illyricum, in 
the affair of Cassius r, in Alexandria itself, in Rome, 
in Italy. For my part, even if be should come 
back notwithstanding the war' in which be is stiil 
said to be engaged, yet 1 apprehend the business 
will be settled* before his return. As to what you 
mention of a certain degree of joy being excited in 
all good people upon the news of Csesar's letter, 
you indeed omit nothing which you think can be 
any source of comfort ;* but I cannot persuade 
myself that any good man would think my safety 
worth the begging it of Csesar, and tKe rather be- 

* Ho had purposed to go to Alexandria to make his peace 
with Cssar. 

* A^eopus the actor had been received into familiarity by 
Cioeni, but hie son was a profligate. 

V A letter pretending to oome from Csssar. 

* Attloug seems to have advised him not to put himself 
forward in saluting Caesar on his return. 

* The error of returning to Italy after the battle of 
Pharsalla, whm he bad expected that the oppoaite parties 
would have made peace. 

j Q, CaesiuB Longinus had been left in the command of 
Spain, where the people and soldiers revolted to the 
Pompeian party. In the other provinces here mentioned 
Caesar’s troops had met with some obeok. 

■ The war in Egypt. 

a Cloero was appi^enslve of the army In Abioa getting 
possessixm of Italy, in opposition to Cmar. 


cause I have now no companion in such a course. 
Those in Asia wait for the issue of events; the 
Greeks afford a hope of pardon to Fufius himself’. 
These people had at first the same fear as I, and 
adopted the same resolution; but the delay at 
AIexandria*has righted their cause <= and overset 
mine. Therefore 1 still request of you, as in my* 
former letters, that if you see anything in my 
ruined condition which you think I ought to do, 
you will inform me. If I am received by Cssar’s 
party (which you see is not the case), yet as lung 
as the war lasts I am uncertain what I should do 
or whither I should go. Bdt if I am cast off, the 
difficulty is still greater. *1 look, therefore, for a 
letter from you, and beg you will wTite explicitly. 
With regard to your advice of writing to Quintus 
on the occasion of this letter,—I would do it if the 
letter gave me any siftisfaction. Though somebody 
wrote to me lately in the following terms: “ In 
these troubles I am not sorry to be at Patrse. I 
should be there with more satisfaction if your 
brother spoke of you in a way that I liked to hear.” 
When you say that he complained of my not writ- 
ing to him,—I once only received a letter from 
him, to which I sent an answer by Cephalic, who 
was detained several months by contrary weather. 

I have before mentioned to you that Quintus the 
son had written to me with great rudeness. The 
last thing I have to beg of you is, that you think 
it right, and can undertake it, you would join with 
Camilius in speaking to Terentia about her will 
The times require that she should consider of it, 
and give satisfaction where it is due. I have un¬ 
derstood from Philotimus that she is guilty of gome 
great * misconduct, which I can scarcely believe. 
But at ail events, if anything can be done, it must 
be looked to. I long to hear from you about 
everything, especially what you may say about her. 
Upon this I want your opinion, even if you have 
nothing to propose; for 1 shall consider that as 
conclusive. June 3. 


LETTER XVII. 

• 

I SEND this by another person’s messenger who 
is in a hurry to set off: for this reason it will be 
the shorter, and because I am going to send one of 
my own. My dear Tullia came to me the twelfth 
of June, and acquainted me with the numerous 
instances of your attention and kindness to her, 
and brought me three letters. But I not only 

h I understand this to mean that Puflus, who bad been 
left in Greece, and to whom the Greeks had sued for par¬ 
don, now rested the hope of his own pardon from the 
reviving asoend^cy of the Pompeians, upon the interces¬ 
sion of these very Greeks. 

c By Ctesar’s delay at Alexandria the Gredks had time 
to recover from their firft alarm, and to observe the actual 
progress of affairs. Cioero, who had acted upon the pre¬ 
sumption of Gsesflr’s superiority, now found himself in a 
difficult strait • 

d Tereiitla’s oondnei and extravagance had now made 
Cicero rdbolve upon a divorce. And in such a ca», where 
there were ohildren, it was the oustom for each party to 
nuke a settlemedflP by will on their common offspring, 
proportioned to their several eetates. For when a wife 
was not guilty of infidelity, her dowry was restored to 
her. 

« This mlscondnot probably related to her appropriatkm 
and waste of Cioero’s property. See book vl. letter 4, note 
p, and letter SS of this book. 

3 C 3 
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fETTER XX. 

(Grav. zxiii.) 

Camillus has informed me that you had spoken 
to him on the subject, about which 1 wrote' to beg 
you would communicate with him. 1 am now ex¬ 
pecting to hear from you ; though if it is otherwise 
than it ought to be, 1 do not see how it can be 
altered : but having received a letter from him', I 
want one from you also; and conclude that you 
had not learned all you wished,—provided only 
that you are well; for you mentioned your being ! 
attacked with some kind of indisposition. One 
Acusius arrived from Rhodes the 24th of June, 
and brought word that Quintus the son had set out 
to join Ceesar the 29th of May ; and that Philoti- 
mus had arrived at Rhodes the day before with a« 
letter* for me. You will hear Acusius himself,— 
but he travels slowly ; in consequence of which I 
shall deliver my letter to a niore expeditious ines- 
I senger. What may be in Ceesar’s letter 1 know 
I not; but my brother Quintus highly congratulates 
j me. To say the truth, so great has heeu my error 
; tliat I can obtain nothing, even in imagination, 

! which can be tolerable to me. 1 entreat you to 
think about this poor creatureand (what 1 lately 
■ mentioned to you) that something may be made up 
: to secure h(T from want, and likewise about this 
! will. I wish also that I had attended before to 
that other business', but I was afraid of everything. 

: 'J’here was nothing better in this deplorable situa- 
I tion than a separation. 1 should then have done 
something, like one alive”',—whether the cause 
i assigned were the law for expunging debts, or the 
I nightly violences, or his commerce with Metella, 

, c)r all together”. Her property would not then 
have been lost, and 1 should have apjiearcd to feel 
a becoming indignation. 1 well remember yourr 
I letter ; but I remember also that time : though 
! anything was preferable. Now he seems himself 
i to threaten it* ; for 1 hear sucdi things respecting 
j the state of the republic" ; O gods ! My son-in- 
I law especially ! That he should do this ; even 
1 expunge all former debts ! I think with you, 
therefore, that a bill of divorce should be .sent. He 
will perhaps demand the third instalment of her 
dower. Consider, therefore, whether I should 
wait till it originate wjtti himself, or whether I 
should anticipate him. If it be any how possible, 
even by travelling at ui^it, 1 will try to see you. 

I I hope you will write to me upon these matters, 

I nud anything else which it may concern me to 
I know. Farewell. 

' Namely, the uryiug Tcrontia to make Iicr will. Soo 
letter 16 of this book. 

• The context apiioars suflieiently to warrant tho reading 
with Mamitius, ah illo. Tho text of tills letter seems to 
be faulty in several parts. 

* From Ceesar. ” Tullia. 

' Tltn business of ^Is dauglitor’s divorce. 

w Alive to his situation. 

X Any, or all ot these oft'enccs on the part of Dolabella, 
would have justified C'icvro in suing for a divorce for his 
daughter. 

y In which it is to bo supjiosod that Atticus advised 
Tullia's divorce. 

» By his conduct, regardless of all propriety. 

s The text is very uncertain. 


LETTER XXL 

(Grtsv. xix.) 

Havinii an opportunity of writing by your ser¬ 
vant, I would not let it slip, though I have nothing 
to say. You write to me less frequently than yo«^ 
used, and shorter,—which 1 impute to your having 
nothing that you think 1 can like to read or to 
hear. But if there is anything, of whatever kind it 
may be, I should wish yem to let me know it. The 
only thing that would be desirable for me is, if 
anything can be done respecting a peace,—of which 
in truth 1 entertain no hope. Yet s^nce you some¬ 
times slightly mention it, you compel me to hope 
for what is hardly within the comMjH of my wishes. 
Philotimus is expected the middVof August : 1 
know nothing more*about him. 1 shall be glad to 
receive your answer to what 1 mentioned to yon in 
a former letter'*. 1 have yet time enough in the 
midst of calamities to use some precaution, though 
1 have hitherto never used any. Farewell. July 22. 


LETTER XXII. 

(6’r<eti. xxiv.) 

What you some time since mentioned to me, 
and what you have twice repeated in your letters to 
Tullia about me, I perceive to be true. And 1 am 
the more miserable (though my wretchedness 
appeared to admit of no addition) because I not 
oitiy must nut resent the great injury 1 have 
received "; but cannot even lament it with impu¬ 
nity. Therefore 1 must try to bear it. But when 
1 have borne it, yet all the calamities are to be aus- 
taioed, which you caution me to prevent For 
sucli is the ulTence 1 liave committed, that in every 
state of affairs, and under every party, it is likely 
to be attended with the same consequence But 
I shall proceed in my own hand', since what 
follows demands secrecy. See, 1 beseech you, even 
now about the will. «The idea of its having been 
made at the time when she began to inquire, did 
not I imagine strike yon (else she would not have 
asked), neither did it strike me. Yet, as if it were 
so, having once entered upon the subject, you may 
advise her to entrust it to somebody, whose, for¬ 
tune is exempt from tbe hazard of this war. 1 
siiould like, above all, that it might be to you, if 
she is of the same mind. I conceal from the poor 
creature that in this 1 am apprehensive of that 
other dangers. 1 am well aware that nothing can 
be sold now^ but things may be laid by and 
secreted, so as_to escape that ruin which hangs 

i* Tills probably iiUudas lo Cicero’s speaking too freely 
upon tlie state of affairs; which is mentioned more dis¬ 
tinctly in the latt«r part of this letter, and was before noticed 
i^ letter 17 of this bonk. 

1 Ilis not being at liberty to quit Brundisium. 

■I Th#dauger of giving offence to Caisar. 

v Cicero oonoelved that Cieanr was so much displeased 
with his having jelhed Pompolns, and the Poiuiieians with 
his having deserted them, that his own ruin would ensue 
eitlior way. 

f The former part of his letter being written by an 
amanuensis. 

K The confiscation of his property, in apprehension of 
which he wished to have Tei-entia’s settled by will, and 
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over tu. For when you gay that my own property 
will be ready for my uae, and yours for Terentia; 
yours I grant; but what can there be of mine ? 
Respecting Terentia however (to pass by all other 
grievances, which are innumerable), what can be 
worse than this ? You had written to her to send 
bill of exchange for twelve sestertia (lOOf.), this 
being what remained out of the silver. She sent 
me ten sestertia (80/.), and added.that this wag all 
which remained. You see what a person would do 
in a large concern, who could purloin this little 
from a small one. Philotimus has not only not 
arrived, but has not even acquainted me by letter, 
or by message, what he is doing. Some, who are 
come from Ephesus, relate that they saw him there 
going to law ab^t some disputes of his own, which 
it is probable may be put off till Ctesar’s arrival. 
So that I imagine he either hhs nothing which he 
thinks it of importance to deliver quickly to me (in 
which case I am the more neglected) ; or, if he has 
anything, he does not trouble himself to convey it 
to me till all his own business is finished. All this 
gives me great uneasiness; yet not so much, as per¬ 
haps it ought; for I apprehend nothing signifies less 
to me, than what is brought from thence Why I 
Aink soI am persuaded you know. When you 
caution me about accommodating my countenance 
and language to the time ; difficult as this is, 1 
would however command myself, if I thought it at 
all signified to me. When you say in your letter 
that yon think the business of Africa may be set¬ 
tled!, I wish you had added why you think so. No 
reason occurs to me to suppose that it can be done; 
but if there should be anything, which has a ray of 
consolation, I hope you will write to acquaint me 
with it: or if, as I perceive, there should be 
nothing, write to tell me even this. If 1 should 
soon hear anything, 1 vrill write to you. Farewell. 
August fitb. 


LETTER XXIII. 

(Grtev, xS.) 

On the 16th of August arrived C. Trebonius 
from Selencea Pieria, after a voyage of twenty- 
seven days. He reported that he had seen Quin¬ 
tus, the son, and Hirtius, with Csesar, at Antioch ; 
and that they had obtained all that they asked on 
behalf of Quintus without any difficulty. At 
which I should the more rejoice, if this concession 
afforded me any assurance of hope. But there are 
other things to be feared, and from other quarters; 
and what is granted by Ceesar, as by a master, is 
still under his control. He has also pardoned Sal- 
lustius'‘; > ;nd indeed is said to refuse nobody. 
Which itself is suspicious that inquiry may only be 
deferred. M. son to Quintus Gallius, has restored 
Sallustitts’ slaves. He came to tran^ort the legicins 
into Sicily; and brings word that Ceesar is prt- 


plsced in the JianCs of some trusteo, who would not be 
exposed to the same ruin. 
h From Casaar. See letter 20 of this book. 

* Because he thought himself equally doomed to suffer 
from the success of either party. 

I The war in Ah'ioa may be terminated by negotiation. 

Perhaps the same, with whom Cicero had thought pf 
sending his son. See letter 17 of this book. 


sently going thither from Patrse. If he does, I' 
shall go to some place nearer Ikome, as I wish I 
had done before. I am lon^g to receive your 
answer to the letter in which 1 lately requested 
your advice. Farewell. August 17. 

—♦-—• 

LETTER XXIV. 

(GrtBV. xxi.) 

On the 27th of August I received your letter, 
dkted the 21 st; and the pain arising from Quintus’s 
former misconduct, which 1 had now laid aside, I 
felt most severely upon reading his letter. Though 
you could not any how avoid sending me the letter, 
yet I would rather it had not been sent. In answer 
to what you say about the will, you must judge 
what can be done, and how. About the money, 
she™ wrote as T informed you before. If there 
is occasion, I must draw from the resource you 
mention. It is not probable that Caesar will reach 
Athens by the 1st of September. Many things are 
said to detain him in Asia, especially Fharnaces ". 
The 12th legion, to wliich Sulla came in the first 
instance, is reported to have driven him away by 
stones °. They do not suppose that any of them. 
will stir. It is expected that Caesar will proceed 
directly from Patrae to Sicily : but if this ^ be true, 
he will be under the necessity of coming hither. 
And I wish he had come before : for I should then 
have got away somewhere or other. Now 1 am 
afraid of being obliged to wait, and among other 
things to bear in misery the unliealthiness of this 
place. What you advise of my taking care to act 
suitably to the time, 1 would do, if circumstances 
permitted, and if it were any how possible. But 
amidst such great offenoes on my part, and such 
great injuries on the part of my relations'!, I can 
neither do anything with becoming dignity, nor 
wear the appearance of it. You compare the times 
of Sulla: when everything was conducted splen¬ 
didly in its kind, though a little intemperately in 
the manner. But T lay aside ' all considerations of 
this sort; and much rather prefer what may be 
advantageous to the community, with whose inter¬ 
est I have united my own. I should hope however j 
that you will write to me as often as you can, par- | 
ticularly as nobody else writes: but if everybody | 

I It may seem at first cnntiadictory, that Cicero should 
here speak of removing from Brundlslum, when- in the 
preceding letter he regrets his inability to do so. But 
probably bis stay at Brundisium may have been thought 
proper, in order to salute Cssar on his arrival i and this 
reason would cease when Ceesar should pass into Sicily and 
Africa without touching in Italy. 

■a Terentia. See letter 22 of this book. 

a Pharnaces, the son of Mithridates, had sucoessfiiUy 
oppoaed Ceesar's forces in Asia Minor under Cn. Domitius 
Culvinus. 

o They refused to go into Africa till they should have 
received their pay. See letter 26 of this book. 

p This account of the troops refusing to march. 

4 Alluding to Terentia, to Quintus, and to Bolahella, 
whose behaviour had very much vexed and mortified his 
too irritable mind. 

r Attious had probably recommended the neocsslty of 
temporising, as in the times of Bulla; to which 1 undw- 
stand Cioero to reply, that the cases are not similar; and 
that at all events his own views were directed to the publio 
good, not to bis private aeonrtty. Uterolly thus—“ But 
these things are of such a kind as I mtut foTget.” 
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wrote, yet I should be very anxious for your letters. 
You say that Ctesar will be more disposed to forgive 
Quintus at my intercession; but I before wrote 
you word, that be at once granted to Quintus the 
son everything he desired, without any mention of 
me*. Farewell. 


LETTER XXV. 

(GrtBV. xxii.) 

Balbus's messenger delivered the packet * to nje 
very carefully. For“ you write as if you were 
j afraid 1 may not have received those letters, which 
I 1 wish indeed bad never been delivered to me: for 
they increased uiy affliction; and into whose ever 
I hands they had fallen, they would have communi- 
I cated nothing new. For what is so universally 
I known, as his* animosity against me, and this stylet 
i of his letters ? Which 1 imagine Csesar transmit- 
I ted to these person|, not because he was offended 
I with Quintus’s baseness, but ^r tlie sake of making 
j my misfortunes more public. For when you say 
! that you are afraid they may injure him and that 
you are endeavouring to remedy this, Cmsar did 
I not even wait to be asked about him’‘. This I am 
i not sorry for : 1 am more sorry that my own 

* Luttpr 2.') of tliiit book. 

* Tliis packet contained copies of Quintus's letters, 
whic h Hcein to liave been tranninittod to Italy by CtcMir’s 
direction. 

I u This crplftins tho reason of Cicero's mentioning the 
; safe deliver’ of the packet. s 

, ^ U(iir<ti]s’8. w Quintus. 

^ For gave him without waiting to be entreated. See 
j I Icttoi 2'i of this book. 

I! 


requests should have no -effect. SuUa, as I con¬ 
jecture, will be here to-morrow with MessiUs. 
They are hastening to Ctesar after being dri-ven 
away by the soldiers, who refuse to go anywhere 
till they have received their pay. He i' will there¬ 
fore eome^ither, which was not expected. But it 
will be some time first; for he travels so as toe 
spend several days in the princi^ towns. And, 
do what he wiU, Pbarnaces wul occasion some 
delay. What therefore do you think I ought to do? 
For my health already supports with difficulty the 
effect of this unwholesome air, which occasions 
additional uneasiness in ipy^istress. Shall I beg 
these people *, who are going to him, to make my 
excuses ? And shall 1 proceed n&rer to Rome ? 
Pray consider .this; and, what Jh spite of my 
repeated entreaties you have nor hitherto done, 
assist me with your’advice. 1 know it is a thing of 
difficulty; yet do it as may be in these troubles. 
It is besides of great consequence to me to see 
you: I shall have gained something, if that happens. 
You will attend to the business of the will, as you 
mention. • 


y CtEBor. I Bulla and Mesaola. 


[A few dayt after Cieero ha<l tent fkit latt letter, Catar 
unetcpectedly arrived in Italy. He landed at Tarentum 
in September, and on the fret notice of hie eetting for- 
warde toward! Home, Cieero eel out on foot to Pieel him, 
Ctesar no eooner taw him, than he alighted and ran to 
embrace him; then walked with him alone, convening 
familiarly with him for tome time. Cieero followed Caetar 
to Home. At the etui of the year Ctetar embarked for 
\ Africa, to pursue the war againtt Setpio and the other 
Hompeian generals-^ 


BOOK XII. 


LETTER 1. 

It is now the eleventh day since we parted, and 
I scrawl these few lines, on the point of going 
from home before dawn. I design to get to-day to 
Anagninum, to-morrow to Tusculanum, and to 
spend there one day ; so.that on the 28th 1 shall 
observe our appointment. And 1 wish I may be 
able to run immediately afterwards to the embrace 
of my dear Tnllia, and *to get a kiss of Attica *. 
Pray write to me all about her ’’; that while I stay 
in Tusculanum, I may know what she prattles ; or, 
if she is in the country, what she writes to you. In 
the meantime eitlier send her, or' give her, my 
love, and likewise to Pilia; and though we shall 
soon meet, yet write to me if you have anything to 
say. 

'While I was folding yp this letter, the messenger, 
who had travelled all night, came to me with 
yours. Upon reading which, I have been much 
concerned at Attiesrs indisposition. ( have 
learned from your letter everything else, which I 
expected. But as to what you say of the fire in 
the morning *, it is a greater sign of age to waver 

• Atticiu's daughter. *> 'What relates to Attiea. 

c It Is reasonable to suppose this may refer to some ex¬ 
pression of Atticus joking with Cicero for wanting a fire 
in the morning, like an old man; to which Cicero replies, 


in memory. For I had fixed the 29th with Axius, 
the 30th with you, a«d the day of my arrival with 
Quintus, that is the 28th. This is ail I have to | 
say to you : there is nothing new. What need of 
writing then ? What ? When we are together, 
and prattle about anything that comes into our 
heads, the very talking, even if it is about nothing, 
has a sweetness in the conversation itself. 


LETTER II. 

Hxns, however it is rumoured that Marcus 
has perished by shipwreck ; that Asinius has been 
delivered up alive into the hands of thff soldiers ‘ ; 
that fifty ships hav8 been carried into Utica by 
this adverse wind; that Pompeius ’ is not to be 
found, nor ha^he^en in the Balearic islands s, as 

that ^ ^ a greater sign of ago to lose one's memory, as 
Atticus appears to have done In making some mistake 
respecting tho ar^gement of thodaya after Cieero should 
have returned to Home. 

<1 It is to be presumed that this refers to a previous letter 
received from Atticus, in which he might have said there 
was no news. 

° Tho Pompeians. 

t The son qf Cn. Pompeius Magnus. 

S Majorca, Minorca, and ivlea. 
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PatienuB affirms! But there is no authority for 
anything. I send you what has been talked of in 
your absence. In the meantime games are to be 
celebrated at Prmneste: there will be Hirtius, and 
all that party *>; and the games are tg last eight 
da^s. What feasting! What gaiety I While 
^his is going on, the business' bM perhaps been 
settled. O marvellous men 11 But Balbus is 
building: for what cares he ? Yet, if you consider, 
for one who studies not what is right, but what is 
agreeablehas he not done well“ And are 
you asleep all this while ? It is time you should 
explain your purpose^If you mean to do anything'.” 
If you ask what I think, I think the proper pur¬ 
pose of life is‘'to be useful “. But why should I 
say much ? Ifkhall presently see you; and, as I 
hope, from the road straight to me; when we wdll 
together appoint a day for Tyfannio ", and arrange 
anything else that is to be done. 


LETTER HI. 

Excepting yourself, I believe nobody is less of 
a flatterer than I am; or if we are either of us 
occasionally so towards anybody, at least it is never 
towards each other. Listen to me, then, when 1 
say this without any deceit: that 1 wish I may die, 
ray Atticus, if not only my Tusculannm (where 1 
am otherwise very happy), but the islands of the 
blessed spirits" are so precious in my sight, that 1 
could be content always to be there without you. 
Therefore, to attribute to you the same feeling 
(which, indeed, is the case), let these three days*' 
of which yon speak be endured patiently; but I 
should be glad to know whether you come to-day 
immediately from the auction, or on what day. In 
the mean time, I occupy myself with my books, 
and am sorry that I have not got Venjionius’s 
history. However, not to be silent about my afiairs, 
there are three ways of recovering that debt which 
is granted « me by Ctesar; either by purchasiQg at 

*> Ciraar's party, 

I The business of the war in Africa, 

f To bo given to sports at such C time. 

b Agreeably to the maxims of the Epicureans, which 
AttiouH had adopted. 

* 1 understand the foregoing to he addressed to Cicero 
in the person of Atticus, to which Cicero subjoins his 
rejily. 

•a Conformably with what he says in his first hook Do 
Isigibus. c. 20, “ Qulppo cum antiqui omnes, quod secun¬ 
dum naturam esset, quo Juvaremur in Vila, bumim esse 
decreverint.’’ And Do Fin. Iv. 6, " Bummum bonum cst— 
omnibus, ant raoxiniis rebus ils, qus secundmn naturam 
Sint, fruontem vivcrc." 

" To read together some work which Tyrannio had 
lately written. Bco letter 6 of this book. 

" Called qjso Die Fortunate Islands, into which the 
spirits of g(^ men were siippo^'-d to pass after death. 
They arc believed to bo the same as the Canaries. These 
wore formerly only casually and Imperfeotly known, and 
had ascribed to them beauties wbf'ih they never really 
possossed. ' 

P Hoc iriduum pmliably refers to Atticus’s owp depres¬ 
sion in some former letter, putting off his visit to Cicero 
for three days. It may be observed thai^ Cicero was a very 
early riser, often writing Ids letters before it was liglit; ho 
may very welt, therefore, have se«>t to A ttioug at Rome, 
only about twelve miles distant, to know if he might 
cxfiect him that day. ^ 

^ It iiavtog been seen that at the approach of llie war 
Cloero was indebted to Casar, it is not probable that he 
could subsequently have become his creditor, 1 am ba¬ 


the sale (I would rather lose it: though Indepen¬ 
dent of its baseness, I imagine this would itself be 
to lose it); or by assignment from a broker at a 
year’s credit (who is there, that 1 could trustOr 
when would that Metonic' year arrive ?) ; or by 
Vectenus’s agreement for one* half. _ Think about 
it. I am afraid, after all, that this man may make 
no sale ; but that he may hasten to add his applause 
at the conclusion of the games, lest a person of such 
importance* should be disregarded. But it" shall 
be attended to. 


LETTER IV. 

YOUR letter was most acceptable and delightful 
to me. How say you ? I have recovered my 
holiday*. For I was troubled at Tiro’s account of 
^your having appeared to him to be flushed. I shall 
add, therefore, one day more, as you propose, 
Itespectiug Cato, it is a problem flt for Archi¬ 
medes'*. It is imp'.jssible for me to write what 
your companions'* will read, not merely with satis¬ 
faction, but even with patience. For even if I should 
refrain from mentioning the opinions he has de¬ 
livered, and all that zeal and wisdom which he 
showed on behalf of the republic; if I should drily 
attempt to commend his dignity and flnmness ; 
this itself may be worth hearing ; but such a man 
cannot justly be praised, unless it is set forth that 
this state of things ■which is now established he 
saw while it was yet future, and strove to prevent; 
and that be might not see it accomplished, relin¬ 
quished his life. Of these things what is there that 
I can render palatable to Aledius r ? But pray 
take care of your health, and that prudence, which 
you show in everything, show especially in your 
own recovery. 


LETTER V. 

“ Quintus the father for the fourth time*,” or 
rather for the thousandth time, shows his want of 
sense in taking pleasure at his son and Statius being 


dined to think, therefore, that this debt to Cicero may- 
have been due from one of I’onipcius’s party, whose goods 
were confisoated, but out of which L'rosar may liave per¬ 
mitted ('iceru to indemnify himself. Sec letter 21 of this 
book, note f. « 

r Alluding to the cycle of 1!) years Invented by Meto, in 
which time it was calculated,!but not correctly) that the 
sun and moon would return to the same positiong about 
the earth. 

• Being content to receive one-half of the debt, as It 
is'probable Vcctenus might havo done on some similar 
occasion. 

• Said ironlcany. Importing that this partisan of 
Cwaar's, whoever he was, might bo glad to push himself 
into notice by his applause, and escape the discharge of 
liis debt. 

“ The recovery of his money. 

* Frobably Cicero might have designed to go up to Rome 
on occasion of his friend’s illness, but upon reoetvlng a 
good account, determined to prolong his holidays another 
day. 

■w It was a problem of exceeding difficulty to write his 
proposed panegyric upon Cato so as not to offend Cieiiar. 

X Of Cwsar’s party. 

r Some one studious of pleasing Caesar. He is mentioned 
again, letters 23 and 24 of this bmk. 

* The original ispart of averse of Ennius.quotedbyAul. 
Oell. X. 1, “ Ruintus pater quartum fit consul." 
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made Lupercans*, to see his family loaded with this 
double disgrace. I may add also Philotimus as a 
third. What singular folly; if my own'* were not 
still greater. But what face can he have to ask 
you to defray his expenses for this purpose ? Sup¬ 
pose him to have come to no “ dry spring,” but to 
Pirene' itself; or, as you say, to drink in your 
fountain “ the emerging flood of Alpheus •*espe¬ 
cially under his great embarrassments. Where can 
this end ? But it is his affair. 1 am much pleased 
with my “Cato but so was Bassos Lucilius*^ with 
his performances. About Cielius * you will inquire, 
as you mention ; 1 am quite ignorant. Not only 
his ability, but his character should be known. 
You will let me know if you have auy doubts about 
Hortensius and Virginius ; though, as far as I see, 
you will not easily find anything more desirable. 
You will negotiate with Mustella, as you mention, 
when Crispus arrives. 1 wrote to Anlus, to tdtl 
him that I had explained to Piso what I knew for 
certain about the gold. For I agree with you that 
this business is protracted too long, and that every¬ 
thing should now be got together from all parts. I 
plainly perceive that your whole time and attention 
is taken up with my concerns; and that your 
desire of conting to me is prevented by my busi- 
ness. But 1 consider you as actually with me, not 
only because you are conducting my affairs, but 
also because 1 seem to see how you conduct them. 
For no hour of your occupation passes without my 
knowledge. 1 find that Tubnlus® was prietor in 
the consulship of L. Metellus and Q. Ma.\imu8. 
Now I wish to know under what consuls P.Scaevola, 
the Pontifex Maximus, was tribune of the people. 
I imagine it was under the next, Ctepio and Pom- 
peius ; for he was prtetor under P. Furius and 
Sex. Atilius. You will give mo, therefore, the date 
of his tribunate; and, if you cun, let me know with 
what crime 'I’ubulus was charged. Pray see, too, 
whether L. Libo (he who accused Ser. Galba) was 
tribune of the people inthe consulship of Censorinus 
and Mauilius, or in that of T. Quintus and Manius 
Acilius. For I am jjerplexed by the Fannian 

* The hiipercans were who conducted the festivi¬ 

ties of the l.upcrcalin, instituto>l in honour of I’lUi, on 
which occasion they ran about tlie streets almost naked. 
There were formerly two eompaiiics of I-iipercans, to 
whom Cuosar hod lately added a third, into wliieh pe(»plo 
were desinms of being adn^tted ; but tJiccro tiiought this 
flattery unbecemiiig his family. Statins was a freed-man 
of (tiiintus's. 

•' Uy his own folly he jrobably means the part he had 
acted in the civil war, with which he always appears to bo 
dissatisiied. 

0 An abundant spring near Corintii,sacred totlieMuscs. 

d The originai is taken from ITndax, who thus charac¬ 
terises the fountain Arcthuse, feigned to bo derived from 
tile river Alphoos in the Pelopfmnesus, passing under tlio 
sea and rising up in Sicily. Cicero means to say that it 
was absurd for his brother, who was considerably embar¬ 
rassed in his fortune, to incur such an cxjionse, and to 
rely upon Atticus's resouroos. 

0 Some obscure autbor, whose works pleased nobody but 
himself. • 

f This i>avt of the letter seems to allude to Cicero's nego¬ 
tiations with diflcreiit bankers, or brokers, about the sale 
of bis plate, which he wished to exclionge for gold, either 
to be secreted or taken with him. in case of insurrection, 
or counter-revolution. 

g This and what follows probably alludes to Cicero's 
treatise " Re Finibus,” on which ho was then engaged, 
.and doubtful of some oircumstanoes and dates mentioned 
in the second book. 


epitome of Brutus, or rather Brutus’s epitome of 
Fannius's history. I wrote what I found in the 
latter part of that work; in following which I 
called this Fannius, who wrote the history, son-in- 
law to Ltelius : but you demonstratively refuted it. 
Now firiAus and Fannius refute you. I had under¬ 
stood from Hortensius, who is good authority, thgf; 
it was as Brutus states. Disentangle, therefore, 
this matter. I have sent Tiro to meet Dolabella. 
He will return to me the thirteenth; and 1 shall 
hope to see you the next day. I perceive the great 
interest you take in my dear Tullia; and that this 
may always be the case I*earaegtly entreat you. 
So, then, all is still open'to consideration '*; for so 
you write word. Though 1 wisbfid to avoid the 
beginning of the month', and to escape the ledger 
of the NicasiosJ, and I have my own acopunts to 
make up ; yet nothing is of suflScient moment to 
make me absent myself from yOu; being actually 
at Rome, and hoping very soon to see you; though 
every day the hours seem long whilst I am expect¬ 
ing you. You know that I am no flatterer, and 
say, therefore, something less than I feel. 


JLETTER VI. 

With respect to Cselius, pray take care that 
there is no defect in the gold. 1 know the way of 
these things k. But the loss from the exchange is 
quite enough; and if to this is added the gold 
itself—But what am I saying ? Y ou will see after 
it. Here you have something in Hegesius’s style', 
whichVarro commends. 1 come now toTyrannio™. 
What say yon? Is this true? and without me? 
How often have I, when I was at leisure, yet re¬ 
frained from reading it without you ? Ilow, there¬ 
fore, can you excuse this ? There is but one way ; 
by sending me the book, which I particularly beg 
you to do ; though the book itself will not delight 
me more than I have been delighted with your 
admiration of it. For I love everybody that shows 
his attachment to his countrymen"; and am pleased 
with your great admiration of so subtile a specu¬ 
lation. Though iqdeed your observations are all 
of that kind " ; for you are fond of that science by 
which alone the understanding is nourished. But 
pray, what is there in that acute and deep research, 
which has reference to the ultimate principle" of 

>> I understand tliis to relate to his daughter's divorce. 

i Tliis is supposed to bo owing to his unwillingness to 
appear in tlie senato convened by order of Caisar on tbo 
first of August. 

i The meaning of this is uncertain, but most probably 
relates to the payment of interest to soma usurers of this 
name, if ho should be obliged to borrow money. 

'< I understand this to moan, 1 know how liable gold is 
to bo adulterated. 

' Borne author, whoso manner of wrlflng bare some 
resemblance to the iffccedlng sentence, perhaps the intor- 
ruptioB and interrogation. 

■o Sue letter^! of tbis book. 

” Attious, thou;|li not properly on Athenian, is elsewhere 
considered as such;—“ ita enim se Athenis collocavit, nt 
sit pftne unus ex Atticis,” [De Fin. v. 2,] as Indeed his 
name implies. Cicero's meaning In this place is, that 
Attlcus, by hliAl^probation of Tyrannlo's subtilty hi rea¬ 
soning, shows bis attachment to the taste of his country¬ 
men the Athenians. 

° Distinguished by niccness of Judgment and acuteness, 
by which the mind Is exercised. 

P Cicero being at this time engaged in his treatise “ De 
Finibus.” 
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morals ? However, this is a long inquiry; and 
you are engaged, perhaps, in some business of 
mine; and instead of that dry basking s which 
you overdid on my lawn, I shall expect to be enter¬ 
tained with ointments and elegances. But, to go 
back to my former subject: if you love' me, send 
ti^e book ; for it is truly yours since it has been 
sent to you. “ Have you so much leisure from 
your affairs, CbremesV’ that you can read also 
my “ Orator 1 ” Well done 1 I am much obliged; 
and shall be still more so, if not only in your 
osm copy, but in those for other people, you 
will get your librariads tp insert Aristophanes in 
the place of Eupolis - Csesar, I imagine, meant 
to r^ly you upbn using the word queeso, which, 
however, is quaint and pleasing. At the same 
time hq so insists upon your being under no 
anxiety, that I can have no doubt of his intention 
I am sorry that Attica’s indisposition" should 
continue so long; but as she has now no shivering, 
I hope all is going on as we could wish. 


LETTER VII. 

I HAVE made a short note of everything that 
you desire, and have delivered it to Eros; indeed, 
more than you ask ; and amongst other things 
what relates to my son, the first notice of whose 
wish I received from you. . I talked freely with 
him; and, if it is convenient to you, should be 
glad if you would inquire about it from himself. 
But why should I delay to inform you ? I explained 
to him that by my desire you had applied to him 
to know whether there was anything that he wished 
or wanted; and that you had acquainted me with his 
wish of going to Spain and bis want of a liberal 
allowance. With respect to his allowance, 1 told 
him I would do as much as Publius, or the damen 
Lentulus, had done for their sons. Respecting 
Spain, I mentioned two objections ; one, the same 
that occurred to you, that I was fearful of incurring 
reproach. Was it not enough to have relinquished 
our arms in support of the, Pompeian party 
Must we also take arms against it ? The other 
objection was, that he would be mortified by seeing 
his cousin admitted to greater familiarity and 
favour. I would rather he should enjoy my 
liberality than his own liberty. Vet I gave my 
consent: for 1 understood that you did not greatly 
object to it. 1 must think about it again and again, 
and I beg you to do the same. It is a great thing, 
and one that involves no difficulty to remain quiet: 
the other is very doubtful. But we will consider of 

s This probably alludos to some convenation on the 
foundation of moral duty, held at Cicero’s house during 
the time of thClr basking in the sun, as was usual among 
the ancient Itomans. The word abdnu et seems to imply 
that Atticus had carried this to a prejudicial extent: the 
ointments and elegances mentioned aAi Intended to 
designate Attious’s politeness oomp&ed with Cicero's, 
drier statement; ointments being often used previous to 
basking. 

r This is a verse of Terentiua, 

• Oloero, in his piece entitled “ Oratdf,'* had. It seems, 
erroneously put Eupolis for Arlsiophanea 

> Atticus had applied to Cesar to spare the estates of 
the people about Buthmtnm, which were threatened with 
oonflsoatton for their attadhment to Pompeius. 

a Bee letter 1 of this book. 

V To Join Cesar's army against Pompeius' sons. 


it. About Balbus I bad made a memorandum, 
and think of doing so, as you advise, as soon as he 
comes back. But if his coming is delayed, 1 aball 
at all events wait three days. 1 omitted to mention 
also that Dolabella is with me. 


LETTER VIII. 

M ANT peraona approve of this measure respect¬ 
ing Cicero •- He* is a very proper companion. 
But we must previously see about this first pay- 
mentr, for the day approaches, and he’ travels 
quickly. Pray write to inform me what news Celer 
brings of Caesar’s transactions with the candidates; 
whether he intends to go himself into the Campus 
Faenicularius “, or into the Campus Martiua. And 
I should like to know whether it is necessary to be 
fif. Rome at the comitia ; for I must needs satisfy 
^th Filia and especially Attica. 


LETTER IX. 

(Gresv. X.) 

Tats is sad indeed about Athapas". Your 
concern is natural, but ought to be moderated. 
There are many ways of consolation ; of which the 
properest is, to let reason do that which time will 
do. But let us take care of Alexis'*, that counter¬ 
part of Tiro, whom I have sent back sick to Rome; 
and if there is any epidemical sickness on the 
Quirinal hill", let us transfer him with Tisamenus' 
to my house. All the upper part of the bouse is 
unoccupied, as you know. I thiuk this is worth 
considering. 


LETTER X. 

(Greev. xi.) 

I AM sorry for poor Sejus: but whatever happens 
in the course of nature must be borne with patience. 
For indeed what are we ? Or how long are we 
likely to regard these things? Let us consider 

w Cicero the son. It probably relates to his going to 
Athene to onmplete his studies, instead of Joining Cmsar's 
army, which seems to have been returning from Spain. 

X It appears elsewhere that Ibc son was aoeompanied to 
Athens by h. Montanus, who is probably therefore the 
person hero intended. See lettqr S3 of this book. 

7 It is uncertain to what this alludes. 

’ It is probable that this may moan Cnesar, on his return 
from the Spanish war. 

> This may j^rhaps mean, whether Ceosar will appoint 
the magistrates " in a field of fennel," that Is, In Spain, 
or suffer them to be regularly elected in the “field of 
Mars," or Campus Martins at Ttome ; for both Plinius and 
Dinscorldes take notice of fennel {fidpaBpov, fcniculura) 
being particularly cultivated in Spain; and Strabo men¬ 
tions a place in Spain called “ the fennel plain,” from this 
clrcumstanoe. 

•> Celer, who was a candidate probably for the prsetor- 
ship. Is supposed to have been a relation of Pilia’s, perhaps 
her brother, whom Cicero would not fail to support If 
there should be a free election. For Attica he often play¬ 
fully professes his affection. 

" A elavo of Attioiis’e, who was Just dead. 

d Another slave, and amanuensla 

' The district of Rome where AttiotM lived. 

f A third slavo of Atticus, who xsl^t wait upon Alexis, 
or who might himself be iU. 
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what more nearly conceroa ourselves, (yet not 
much either), what 1 should do about the senate^. 
Not to omit anything, Ctesonius has written to me 
to say that Pusthumia, Suipicius’s wife, is come to 
his house. I have already told you that I have no 
thoughts at present of Fompeius Magnus’s daugh¬ 
ter •*. The other whom you mention, 1 beiiev? 
you know. I never saw anything more disgusting. 
But 1 shall presently see you: therefore when we 
meet. After 1 had seated ipy letter, I received 
yours. 1 hear with pleasure of Attica’s cheerful¬ 
ness, yet partake of your anxiety. 


LETTER XI. 

{Gresv. is.) 

I ASSURE you I am very well pleased with being 
here*, and that, more and more every day, but fSr 
the reason > which 1 mentioned in a former letter. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than this retreat, if it 
were not a little interrupted by the son of Amyn- 
tas''. What a tiresome loquacity 1 In other 
respects, you can imagine nothing more delightful 
than the house, the coast, the view of the sea, and, 
in short, tl^^hule together. But even this does 
not require a long letter, and I have nothing par¬ 
ticular to tell you, and am very sleepy. 


LETTER XII. 

On the subject of the dower* I want you so 
much the more to clear me from all imputation. 
Balbus’s delegation of his authority is quite royal 
Make an end by any means. It is discreditable 
for the business to lie in this state of suspense. 
The isle of Arpinas" may be very proper for the 
deidcation", but I fear it will not be thought to 
confer the same degree of honour r. It lies out of 

s To avoid cither offcndinK Caiinir or acting in a manner 
j unbecoming his former character and connexions. 

Previous to this time Ciecro had divorced hia wife 
I Terentia, and was thinking of marrying again, which ho 
I soon after did. 

I * Probably at Astura. See letters 19 and 40 of this book. 
To this place Cicero retired after the death of hia daughter, 
who died in childbirth. 

1 Perhaps the abaenoe of Attioua. See letter 10 of this 
book, which may not imprtibably be the letter Blinded to; 
the order of these short iSttors (many of tlicm little more 
than notes, and without a date) liaving been apparently 
I deranged in many instanSes. It would bo a laborious and 
I fruitless task to endeavour to rectify it. 

! b PhiUppus, so called from Philippus, king of Macedo- 
! nia, who was the son of Amyntas. He it) mentioned again, 

I letters 16 and 18 of this hook. 

1 It seems to me most probable that this may relate to 
the repayment of Terentla’s dower upon her divorce. 

“ It is quite uncertain to what this alludes; most proba- 
I hly to some debt due from Oieero, the care of which Balbus 
j had delegated to some third person. It may be that the 
! disoharge of this prevented the immediate payment of the 
i dower. • 

a Arpinas was a place inland, but surrounded by a divi- 
I sfon and re-union of the river Fibrentu before it falls into 
j the Liris.—De Legibus, iL 3, 

° This must allude to his design of deifying his daughter 
Tullia, who bad lately died, though nothing has yet been 
{ said of that event. It is probable that the letter may have 
been misplaoed. Bee letter 18 of this hook. 

p Arpinas, though in many respects very proper for the 
erection of a temple consecrated to Ue d^ghter, yet lay 


tbe way. My wish therefore is for the gardens*; 
whic^ I will, however, examine on my arrival. 
About Eptoorua' it shall be as you please ; though 
1 incline to dik Utter kind of persons'. It is 
incredible how eagerly tome people desire the 
other. Vo the ancients thmfare; for this is free 
from invidiousness *. I have nothing to tell yog : 
but I have determined, nevertheless, to write every 
day for the sake of eliciting your answers; not 
that 1 expect anything from them, but yet 1 some¬ 
how do expect. Therefore, whether you have 
anything to say or nothing, yet write aomething; 
and take care of yourself,* 

—♦_ 

LETTER XIIL 

I AM not easy about Attica, though I rely upon 
Cratenis’s" opinion. Brutus’s letter is sensible 
and friendly', but made me shed many tears. 
'This aetreat" is less worrying to me than that con¬ 
course of people. I want nobody but you. How¬ 
ever, I occupy myself in study with the same ease 
as if 1 was at home'. Yet the same violence of 
grief presses and hangs upon me; not that I 
indulge it, but still I do not resist it. Respecting 
what you mention of Appuleiusr, I apprehend 
there is no occasion for any exertion on your part, 
or on that of Balbus and Oppius, to whom he 
pledged himself, and desired I might be informed 
that he would not give me any trouble. Never¬ 
theless, get me excused from day to day on account 
of my health. Lrenas had promised to do this. 
Engage' C. .Septimius and L. Statilius. In short, 
nobody that you ask will refuse to swear. But if 
there is any difficulty, I will go up myself, and will 
swear to a continual sickness. For as I must 
absent myself from these meetings, I would rather 
it should appear to be done by law than by grief. 
1 should be glad if you would call upon Cocceius; 
for he does not perform what be promised. I 
wish to buy some place to hide and shelter my 
affliction. 


too much out of common observation to do her the honour 
he desired. 

■1 Tlie gardens in the vicinity of Rome. 

' Cicero has been shown before to be at this time engaged 
in his book “ ]>o Finibus,” in which he discusses in a dia- 
loguo the opinions of difTcront phllosopiiers ruspocting the 
constitution of moral virtue, and seems to have consulted 
Atticus upon the person whom he should introduce to 
supjHirt Epicurus’s doctrine. 

* Uy "thistatter kind "I conceive to be meant not "more 
recent,” but on tbe contrary, those who had been some time 
dead, but whom he had eventually named last among dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of persons. 

' By introducing only ancient obaracters he would ooca- 
slnn no ill-will. * 

a Cratenis was a tAysiciim of eminence at Rome. 

' A letter of condolence on the death of TulUa. 

w At Asturtf, near Antlum. 

* Among his bftiks, in his usual residenoo at Rome. 
See letter 49 of this book. 

r tftiis Appulolus appoars to have been lately incorpo¬ 
rated into the cidlt^ of augurs, on which occasion several 
festivals were held, from which Cicero desired to be ex¬ 
cused. 

* It seems to have been necessary for three of the 
oullege to attest the incapacity of one from attending; 
he therefore desires Atticus to apply to C. Septimius and 
h. Statilius, in addition to Lcnaa. See letter 14 of this 
book. 
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LETTER XIV. 

I waoTB to you yesterday about excusing me 
to Appuleitts. I imagine there is no difficulty. 
Whomsoever you call upon, nobody will refuse. 
B^t speak to Septimius, and Lsenas, and Statilius; 
for there must be three. Laiuas promised me to 
manage the whole. As to what yon mention of 
being called upon by Junius* ; assuredly Comifi* 
cios is a rich man ; however, I should like to know 
when it is that I am said to have been bound; 
and whether for the father or for the son. Never- 
thele.sB, as you say, see Corniticius’s agents, and 
the surveyor*’ Appuleius. In wishing me to he 
restored from my affliction, you act as you always 
do; but you are witness that I have not beeu 
wanting to myself. For there .is nothing written 
by anybody on the lessening of affliction, which I 
have not read at your house. But my grief over¬ 
comes all consolation. I have even done what 
nobody ever did before me, written for mf own 
consolation. I will send the book to you, if the 
clerks have transcribed it. I assure you, no com¬ 
fort is equal to it. 1 write all day long; not that 
I expect any good from it, but for the time I am 
pre-occupied ; not effectually indeed, for the vio¬ 
lence of my grief presses me; but yet I am soothed; 
and I strive by all means to compose not ray mind 
only, but, if possible, my very countenance. In 
doing which 1 sometimes think I am doing wrong, 
sometimes 1 think 1 should do wrong if I omitted 
it. There is some relief in retirement: but it 
would be much better if you were here. This is 
the only reason of my removal. For, in regard to 
my distress, it suits well. Yet this also is a source 
of regret; that you can no longer entertain the 
same regard for me ; those qualitications in which 
you used to take pleasure are gone. I wrote to 
yon before about Brutus's letter to me. It was 
sensibly written, but afforded me no comfort. 
What he wrote to you of his coming hither ; that 
I should like; for such appears to be his affection 
that it could not fail of doing me some good. If 
yon have any intelligence, 1 hc^ie you will write to 
me, especially to inform me when Pansa” sets out. 

I am concerned about Attica, yet I rely upon 
Craterus. Do not let Pilia despond. Your own 
accustomed anxiety is enough for everybody. 

—♦— 

LETTER XV. ' 

As it is not thought right to make a general 
excuse to Appuleius, you will take care that it is 
renewed from day to day. In this solitude 1 have 
no intercour^ with anybody ; but penetrate in the 
morning into a thick rough wogd, from whence I 
do not go out before evening. Next to you, 
nothing is more pleasing to me tU'in solitude. 
There all my conversation is with books. Even ^ 
this is interrupted by tears, which I resist as much 
as I can; but hitherto I am unequal to it. 1 will 

* This Junius seems tn have called itp-m Atticus, as 
Cicero's friend, about some money due from Comifleius, 
for whom Cloero had been surety. 

This is evidently a different person from that Appu- 
leius mentioned in the tM^nning of the letter. 

<= He hod been appointed to succeed Bruttu in the 
government of Cisalpine Gaul. 


write an answer to Brutus, as you advise. You 
shall have the letter to-morrow, and will forward 
it when you have an opportunity. 

—♦— 

LETTER XVI. 

I wounn not have yon neglect your own con¬ 
cerns to come to me. I will rather go to some 
place nearer, if you should be prevented much 
longer. Though, indeed, I should not have re¬ 
moved out of your sight, unless I had found that 
nothing was of any use to me; yet if there was 
any alleviation, it was only in you; and as soon as 
there can be from anything, it will be from you. 
Now, however, 1 cannot bear the very circumstances 
of being without you: but 1 do not a}>prove of 
staying in your.house; nor can I stay in my own ; 
ifor if I were anywhere near, should 1 still be with 
you; for the same cause would prevent your being 
with me, which prevents you now. As yet nothing 
has been more agreeable to me than this solitude, 
which I wish Philippas may not destroy'*, for he 
arrived yesterday evening. Writing and study do 
not assuage my grief, but they interrupt it. 


LETTER XVII. 

Marcianiis has informed me that my excuse 
has beeu made to Appuleius by Laterensis, Naso, 
Lumas, Torquatus, and Strabo. I siiould be glad 
if you would get letters written to them expressive 
of my thankfulness. As to what Flavius says of 
my having beeu surety for Corniheius more than 
five-and-twonty years ago, though the defaulter 
is rich, and Appuleius is a liberal appraiser, yet I 
sltould be glad if you would find out from the 
books of the joint securities, whether it is really 
so. For previously to my being scdile I had no 
intercourse with Corniheius. 1 do not, however, 
mean to deny i*'; but I siiould like to know the 
truth. You may also call upon the agents, if you 
think proper. Though what does it signify to me ? 
Nevertheless'—You will inform me of Pansa’s 
departure when you know it. Give my love to 
Attica, and pray take good care of her. My 
respects to Pilia. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Whilst I avoid all recollections 'which by a 
certain sting exasperate my j)ain, 1 refrain from 
advising with you ; but trust you will excuse me 
in this matter, whether I am doing right or wrong. 
For some of those authors, which 1 now chiefly 
read, say, that it is a duty to do what I have fre¬ 
quently mentioned to you, and what I would fain 
have you approve. 1 speak of the temple'; which 
I request you to consider in proportion to the 
affection you bear me. I have nojiesitation about 
the kind of building, being satisfied with Cluatins’s 
design; nor about the thing itself, which is deter- 

S See letter 9 of this book. 

V The sense of his present affliction makes him indif¬ 
ferent tu such matters; nevertheless he would do what Is 
right 

f Which be intended to erect and consecrate to his 
dangbter. 
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mined; bat I sometimes doubt about the situation. 
I wish therefore that you would think about it. Yes, 
1 will consecrate her, as much as can be dune in 
these learned times, with moimtnents of every 
kind, drawn from the best sense of all writers, 
both Greek and Latin. This may perhaps renew 
my wound ; but I consider myself bound, as it 
were, by a vow and promise ; and that long space 
of time, when I shall cease to be, influences me 
more than this short period, which, however, 
seems to me too long. For, after trying every¬ 
thing, I And nothing in which I can acquiesce)^. 
While I was engaged in that treatise about which 
I wrote to you before, I was, as it were, cherishing 
my suflerings. Now 1 reject everything, and find 
nothing better than solitude ; which Phiiippns has 
not interrupted, as I apprehended. For after paying 
his compliments to me yesterday, he immediatelv 
set off for Rome. I have sent you the letter 
which I wrote to Brutus at your recommendation. 
You will take cave to havg it transmitted along 
with yours. 1 have, however, sent a copy of it to 
you, that, if you do not approve of it, you may 
not send it. When ytm say that my domestic 
concerns are regularly administered, I should like 
to know wHBt you allude to. There are some 
things about which I am solicitous. See that 
Cocceius does not fail me. For what Libo pro¬ 
mises, as Er^ writes me word, 1 consider as 
certain. Respecting my principal, 1 trust to Sul- 
picius and to Egnatius. Why should you trouble 
yourself about Appuleius, when the excuse is so 
easy .> Consider how difficult it is for you to come 
to me, as you propose. For it is a long journey; 
and I cannot take leave of you without great pain 
at your departure, which it may perhaps be neces¬ 
sary for you to make speedily. But all as you 
please. For whatever you do I shall think to be 
done for the best, and done for my sake. Having 
learned yesterday from other letters the circum¬ 
stance of Antonius’s approach, I was surprised 
there should be nothing said about it in yours. 
But it may possibly have been written the day 
before it was sent. Not that 1 care about such 
matters. But I suppose he is come up about his 
sureties. As to what you mention of Tereutia’s 
i speaking about the witnesses to my will, in tlie 
first place, be assured that 1 care nothing about it, 
nor have 1 room to admit any trifling or new con¬ 
cern''. But what re^mblance is there between 
the two cases ? She would not employ those who 
she thonghUwould inquire, unless they knew what 
it contained. Was there any danger of that in ray 
case ? However, let her do as I do. I will give 
my will to be read by whom she'pleases : he will 
find that 1 could not have behaved more honour¬ 
ably towards my grandchild than 1 have done. 
Fur as to not calling upon her to attest it; in the 
first place, it never entered into my mind; next, 
it did not for that reason^ because it was of no 
consequence. Yourself know (if only you recol- 
I lect) that I desifed you at the time to bring some 
! of your people. For what need was there of 
I manyIndeed I meant your attendants : upon 
; which you suggested that 1 should send to Silius : 

■ e In these few words how strongly is expressed the want 
; of that solid consolation, which is only to be found in the 
i Gospel! 

I >■ Ho filled was be with concern for his daughter, and 
I perhaps for the republic. 


whence it arose that I sent to Publihus': but 
neither was necessary. You will manage this as 
you think best. 


LETTER XIX. 

This place 1 is indeed pleasant, and open to ttie 
sea, and capable of being seen both from Autium 
and from Circsei; but we must consider how, 
amongst all the change of possessors, who may be 
innumerable in an endless posterity (if only this 
state of things .should laat), that which is con¬ 
secrated may still subsist. 1 have now no need of 
revenue, and can be content with<a little. I some¬ 
times think of getting some of the gardens on the 
other side of the Tiber; for this reason, that 1 
know nothing which would be so much frequented. 
Which of them it should be, we will consider when 
we meet; but the temple must be finished this 
summer. At all events settle with Apella, the 
Chian, about the pillars. 1 approve of what you 
mentioned about Cocceius and Libo; and especially 
about my judgeship Respecting the bond ', you 
will let me hear when you have discovered any¬ 
thing ; yet I should like to know what Cornificius’s 
agents say, but would not have you give yourself 
much trouble about it while you are so engaged. 
Respecting Antonius, Balbus also wrote to me in a 
joint letter with Oppius, and with your concur¬ 
rence, that I need not be disturbed. 1 returned my 
thanks to them: but, as 1 have before told you, I 
would have you understand that 1 neither was dis¬ 
turbed at that news, nor shall I now be disturbed 
at anything. If Pansa has set out to-day, ns you 
supposed, henceforward begin to inform me what 
you expect about Brutus’s arrival; that is, on what 
day. If you knqw where he now is, you will easily 
be able to form a conjecture. Concerning what 
you mention to Tiro about Terentia, 1 entreat you, 
my Atticus, to undertake the whole business. You 
perceive that some duty on my part is implicated, 
upon wliich you are fully informed; and some sup¬ 
pose young Cicero’s fortune to be concerned. The 
former consideratiifti weighs far the most with me, 
as being more sacred and important.; especially as 
I conceive this latter to be neither well founded nor 
settled. 

—♦— 


You seem not yet entirely to understand bow 
indifferent I am about the arrival of Antonias, and | 
about everything of the kind. On the subject of | 
Terentia 1 wrote to you in the letter I sent yes¬ 
terday. Wlten you exhort me, and say that others i 
expected it of me likewise, that 1 should dissemble | 
the excess of my affliction; can I do more than I 
spend whole days in study ? Though I do it, not ! 
for the sake %f dissembling, but rather of soothing 
• and healing my Aind; and if 1 do not reap adequate ^ 
advgptage, surely 1 do enough for appearance. 1 

> This, being probably a relation of that fublllia whom 
he-hod lately t^en to his second wife, may bavo exoited 
the greater suspiolon and indignation in Terentia. 

J Astura. 

b It is uncertain to what this alludes: perhaps some 
occasion of Cicero's acting as a Judge, from which Atticus 
may have got him excused. 

i Bee letters 17 and IB of this hook. 


LETTER XX. 
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write the less to 70 tt».becaUBe I am expecting your 
reply to my letter of yesterday. I am expecting par¬ 
ticularly to hear about the temple; and something 
also about Terentia. I wish you would inform me 
in your next letter, whether Cn. Cmpio, t{>e father 
of that Servilia who married Claudius, perished by 
sKpwreck in the lifetime of his father, or after his 
death; likewise whether Rutilia died before, or 
after her son C. Cotta. They relate to the book 1 
have been writing on the moderation of grief. 


letter XXL 

• 

I HAVE read Bratus’s letter", and return it to 
you. To say the truth, it is not a very civil 
answer to your questions. Butotbis is his affair. 
Though one thing shows a shameful ignorance, for 
he supposes that Cato was the first to propose the 
sentence of death on the Catilinarian conspirators; 
whereas everybody had proposed it before except 
Csesar. And because the sentence of Csesar him¬ 
self, then speaking in the place of prtetor, was so 
severe, he supposes those of the consular senators to 
have been more lenient; that is, of Catulus, Ser- 
vilius, the Luculli, Curio, Torquatus, Lepidus, 
Gellius, Volcatius, Figulus, Cotta, L. Csesar, C. 
Piso, and M. Glabrio, with Silanus and Murena, 
the consuls elect. Why then was the decree made 
according to the opinion of Cato ? Because he had 
said the same thing in more brilliant and copious 
terms. Me he commends for having brought the 
affair before the senate, not for having discovered 
it; for giving encouragement, and for having 
formed my judgment before I consulted them. It 
was because Cato had extolled all this to the skies, 
and had proposed its being entered in the decree, 
that the vote was carried in favour of his opinion. 
Brutus seems to think he has done much for me by 
calling me the excellent consul. What enemy ever 
spoke in more meagre terms ? And how does he 
reply to your'other observations? He only desires you 
to set him right about the decree of the senate. 
He would have done as much ifriie had been told of 
it by Ranius. But this again is his own affair. 
Respecting the gardens ■>, since you approve of it, 
get something done. Yon know the state of my 
affairs. If, besides, anything is received from Fabe- 
rius, there is no difficulty. But, even without that, 

I think I am able to manage it. Those of Drusus 
are certainly to be sold; possibly also those of 
Lamia and Cassius : but of this when we meet. 1 
cannot write more properly about Terentia than 
you do. Let my duty be the first thing to be con¬ 
sidered. If anything should go ami^s, I would 
rather the fault should lie with her than with my¬ 
self. A hulidred sestertia (800/.) must be pro¬ 
cured for Ovia, the wife of C. Lollius. Eros says 
he cannot do it without me ; I suppose, because 
some valuation is to be accepted ana assigned. I 

■> Brutus might prohably have drawn up some account 
of Cato, which he had submitted to Atticus, and* upon j 
which Attions had made obscrvatlong, an^ proposed certain 
qiieationa 

a ‘Where Cicero thought of erecting a temple to hie 
daughter. Bee letter 19 of this book. 

a In order to facilitate the arrangements between 
debtors and their OTodltore, Ocsar bad got a law passed to 
admit the estimation of property agreeably to its value 
before the civil war broke out.—Cacs. I>e Bell. Civ. lU. 


wish he had mentioned it to you. For if the busi¬ 
ness, as be tells me, is ready, and he does not 
deceive me in this, it might be completed through 
you. I should be glad if you would inquire into 
this and settle it. When you call upon me to 
attend the business of the forum, you call upon me 
to do that which, even in happier circumstances, I 
avoided. For what have I to do with the fonim, 
without legal trials, without a senate, and meeting 
those whom I cannot look upon with patience? 
As to what you say of people’s requiring of me 
that I should be at Rome, and not suffering me 
to absent myself, or suffering it only to a certain 
extent; know that I have long since esteemed you 
more than all those together; and that 1 have 
some regard for myself too, and would much sooner 
abide by my own judgment than that of all the rest. 
Yet I do not go further'’ than the wisest men 
allow ; all of whose writings, so far as they relate 
to that subject, I have not only read, which is itself 
a mark of some courag<% for a sidk man to admit of 
his remedy, but have even transferred into my own 
compositions, which is certainly no sign of a 
dejected and broken spirit. From such remedies 
do not endeavour to recall me into that throng, 
lest 1 relapse. 


LETTER XXII.* 

In throwing upon me all the burden of Terentia’s 
businessyou do not act with your usual indul¬ 
gence towards me,—for these wounds are such as I 
cannot touch without the greatest pain. Manage 
it therefore, I beseech you, as you can. For I ask 
nothing more of you, than you can accomplish ; 
and you alone can find out what the truth is about 
Rutilia As you seem to doubt, you will write to 
me when you know, and as soon as you can ; also 
whether Clodia was living after the death of the 
consular D. Brutus, her son. This may be ascer¬ 
tained from Marcellus, or at least from Posthumia; 
the other from M. Cotta, or Scyrus, or Satyrus. I 
entreat you again and again on the subject of the 
gardens. I must strive with all my own means and 
those of my friends, vtbo I am persuaded will not 
desert me; but I shall be able to do it by myself. 
And I have some propertjr also, which 1 can easily 
sell. But without seUing, by mortgaging the land 
for one year to the vendor, I can obtain what I 
want if you assist me. Those of Drusus are quite 
ready, for he is wanting to dispose ofthem. The 
next I think are Lamfa’s; but he is absent. How¬ 
ever, if you can, find out something about them. 
Silius also makes no use of his, and will earily 
be satisfied with that interest. You have* your 
instructions. Consider, not what the present 
state of my affairs requires, which I re^rd not, 
but what is the object of my wishes, and what is 
the occasion of them ? 

p In the indulgence of his grief. ' 

% This must have some relation to Terentia’s will. Bee 
letter 19 of this book. 

r Bee letter 30 of this hook. 

* Notwithstanding my objeotions to admit conjectural 
emendations of the text, I have supposed this ought to he 
habet, which is quite agreeahle to Cicero’s manner of 
writing, while the common reading of habe is both harsh 
and scarcely intelligible See book vt letter 1, and book 
xiv. letter S, also book xvi. letters 7 and 16. 






TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


LETTER XXIII. 

Bt the beginning of your letter I thought you 
were going to send me some news ; for you say, that 
although I did not care about what was doing in 
Spaih, yet yon would write. But in truth you only 
replied to my letter*, as regarded the forum, and 
the senate. But my house is, you say, the 
forum". What is my house itself to me with¬ 
out the forum ? All is over, all is over, Atticus; I 
have long seen it, but now I acknowledge it, since I 
have lost the only tie' by which I was held. 
Therefore I seek retirement. And yet if anything 
should bring me thither, I will endeavour if pos¬ 
sible (and it will be possible) to let nobody besides 
myself be sensible of my affliction; not even you, if 
by any means this be practicable. And in truth 
this is the reason of my not going up. You 
remember what Aledius* asked of you. Eveft 
now they " tease me : what would be the case if I ] 
should go thither?. Attend to the affair of Terentia 
as you mention, and save mS from this great addi¬ 
tion to my great calamities. That you may know 
I am not so overwhelmed with grief, as to be quite 
sunk, your annals mention the year in which Car- 
neades with the. other deputies arrived in Rome ; 
now 1 want to know, what was the occasion of it; 

I imagine it was on the business of Oropasr, but am 
not certain; and if it is so, what debates" were held 
about it; besidef, what disti nguished Epicurean there 
was at that time, who presided in thegardens'-; and 
what illustrious statesmen were then at Athens “ 5 
which I apprehend you can find out from Apollo- 
dorus’s book. I am sorry about Attica; yet as her 
illness is slight, I trust that all is going well. I bad 
no doubt about Gamala; for whence should his 
father Ligus be so fortunate ? Not to speak of my¬ 
self, who am incapable of relief, though every¬ 
thing should happen as I wish. I beard the same 
valuation of Drusus’s gardens which you mention, 
and I believe I stated it in my letter to you 
yesterday. But whatever be the price, that is well 
bought which must needs be had. To me, what¬ 
ever you may think (for 1 know what I think myself), 
it is some discharge, if not of my grief, at least of 
my bonnden ‘ duty. I have written to Sica in con¬ 
sequence of his acquaintance with L. Cotta. If 
nothing should be settled about these gardens across 
the Tiber, Cotta has some property near Ostia in a 

* See letter of this ImmJIc. 

« It is probable that Cwsar wished, through his friends, 
to bring back (jlcero to Roihe, in order by his presence to 
give authority to Cwsar’s acts. 

' Tullia. w Bee latter 4 of this book, note r. 

» Csesar's frienda 

T The Athenians had been accused to the senate of plun¬ 
dering Oropus, and had been condemned in a heavy fine; 
in mitigation of which they deputed Cameades, Diogenes, 
and Oritolaua, three philosophers of different schools, to 
plead their cause.—Aul. Oell. vll. 14. 

* The schools of Epicurus at Athens were held in 
gardrais. 

s All these inquiiies show that Cicero was at this time 
not so overwhelmed with grief, but that he could apply 
himself to the composition of some philosophical treatise, 
to which they relate. 

b Eerbaps damala, son to Ligus, had lately died; and 
his own affiictiou taught him to expect that Ligus would 
sufibr the oommon calamities of humanity, and by sueh 
a loss would be unable to enjoy his otherwise twppy cir- 
cumstanoes. 

V See letter 18 of this book. 


very public port, though it U but a little place. 
For this purpose, however, it is abundantly 
sufficient. I wish you would think of this; but do 
not be alarmed at the price of the gardens. I have 
now no want of plate or of clothes or of any places 
of pleasure: this is what I want. 1 see too from 
whom " 1 can get assistance. But apeak with Siliut; 
for there is nothing better. I have also given in¬ 
structions to Sica, who sends me word that he has 
made some appointment with him. Let him there¬ 
fore write to inform me what he has done; and let 
it be' as you shall think pi^per. 


LETTER XXIV. 

I AM glad that A* Silius has settled his business; 
for I did not care to refuse him, yet doubted how 
far it was in my power to serve him. Make an 
end of Ovia’s affair, as you propose. It seems 
now to be time to make some arrangement about 
Cicero *. But I wish to know whether the money 
tliat he will want at Athens, can be obtained by 
letters of exchange, or must be carried with him; 
and should be glad if you would take the whole 
affair into consideration, respecting both the man¬ 
ner and time. You will be able to learn from 
Aledius whetlier Publius is going into Africa, and 
when. I wish you would inquire, and let me know. 
And, to return to my own trifles, I want you to 
inform me whether P. Crassus, the aon of Venuleia, 
died in the lifetime of his father the consular, P. 
Crassus, as I think he did, or afterwards. Like¬ 
wise, if my memory is correct about Regillus, the 
son of Lepidus, that he died before bis father. 
You will despatch these affairs of Cispius, and of 
Prtecius. All seems to go on most favourably 
with Attica. Make my compliments to her and to 
Pilia. 


LETTER XXV. 

StcA bag writtento me all the particulars about 
Silius, and mentioned his having laid the circum¬ 
stances before you, as you also acknowledge. I am 
pleased with the thing itself, and with the terms ; 
but should prefer paying in money, rather than by 
a valuation " ; for Silius will not want an estate for 
pleasure. But though I can be content with my 
present income, I can scarcely do with less. Whence 
then am I to find the money ? You will get six 
hundred sestertia (4800/.) from Hermogenes, 
especially as it is a case of necessity : and I find 
that I have as much in the house. For the rest I 
can pay interest to Silius, till I discharge it by 
means of Faberius, or somebody who II indebted to 
him. There will Ve something also from other 
quarters. But you will manage the whole business 
for me. In dut^ I greatly prefer these gardens to 
those of Dmsus; nor are they to be compared 


<i Clbthes made a considerable part of the wealth of 
great families. T^ey were used not only for their nume¬ 
rous slaves, but Is coverings for their oouchea 
s It is most probable that Atticus might have offered to 
assist him. 

t So I understand this imperfect sentence, 
s About sending the young Cloero to oomplete his stodiea 
at Athens.Bee letter 8 of thisboob, note v. 

■> See letter 81 of this book, note •>. 
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together. Believe me, I am iniiaenced but by one 
motive, upon which 1 know that I am wild. Yet 
humour thia my folly, as you do. ' For as to what 
you say of the “ repose of old agh^" that consider¬ 
ation is at an end; 1 am in pursuit of other 
things. 

c —. 

LETTER “XXVI. 

Sica writes me word, that even if he should not 
come to any agreement with A. Silius, yet be trill 
come here on the 23d. 1 rdhdily ftggive your occu¬ 
pations, with which 1 am well acquainted; and 
doubt not of your disposition, or rather your wish 
and earnest desire, that we may be together. With 
respect to Nicias, if I were in a state to enjoy his 
kindness, 1 should be particularly glad to have him 
with me; but to me solitude and retirement is a 
province!. Because Sica was contented to bear 
this, I am the more desirous of seeing him. 
Besides, you know the weakness and delicacy of 
our friend Nicias, and his habits inVegard toTood. 
Why then should I be a trouble to him, while he 
can be no pleasure to me ? Nevertheless, his good¬ 
will is gratifying to me. One subject you mention 
to me, upon which I am resolved to say nothing in 
return; for I hope I have prevailed with yon to 
save me from that trouble. My compliments to 
Pilia and to Attica. 


LETTER XXVII. 






I 


* Rebpbctino the Silian affair, though the con¬ 
ditions are not unknown to me, yet I expect to hear 
all about it to-day from Sica. Cotta’s villa, which 
you say you do not know, is beyond Silius’s, with 
which I think yon are acquainted ; it is a poor 
place, and very smalt. It has no land about it; no 
space for any other purpose, though enough for 
what I want. I look for notoriety. But if we 
come to an agreement about Silius’s gardens, that 
is, if you agree (for it rests entirely with you) we 
need think no more about Cotta. With regard to 
Cicero, 1 will do as you mention, and shall leave it 
to him to fix the time. You will get exchanged what 
money is necessary. If you find out anything from 
Aledius you will, as you mention, write me word. 
I perceive from your letters, as you must also from 
mine, that we have nothing new to say. The same 
subjects recur every day, and are long since worn 
out: yet can I not refrain from writing daily, that 
I may hear from you in return. Upon the subject 
of Brutus, however, you may have some intelli¬ 
gence ; for 1 imagine you know by this time where 
he means to wait for Pansa. If, as is usual, in 
' the nearest part of the province, he Vill be likely 
to arrive abaut the beginning of next month. I 
should be glad if it were latrr; as I have many 
reasons fur avoiding Rome ; so that I even doubt 
if I should not offer him some excus'e, which 1 see 
would be very easy. But there'us time enough tv 
think of it. My compliments to Pilia and ^ttica. 


• In the original is a Greek word stolfying tlie “ con¬ 
summation, repose, or proper occupntiun of old nge.’" 
Tho same exproasion is repeated in letters 20 and 44 of this 
book. 

' 1 To which I go with as much delight, os another roan 

takes possession of a government. 

The suhjeot of Tereutia. See letters IB and 23 of this 
book. 


LETTER XXVWI. 

I HAVE learned no more aboutSilius from my own 
conversation with Sica, than from his letter; for he 
wrote very accurately. If therefore anything occurs 
to you in the communication you may have with 
him, you will let me know it. Upon the subject', 
about which you suppose some notice has been 
sent to me, whether it *has been sent or not, I 
cannot tell; certainly nothing has reached me. 
Do yon therefore proceed as you have begun; 
and if you can so settle it (which, to say the 
truth I do not expect) as to get her™ approba¬ 
tion, you may if you please make use of Cicero. 

It may be of some consequence to him", that he 
should appear to have wished it for her sake : to 
me it 8igiiifie.s nothing, excepting so far as you 
know", which I greatly regard. When you recall j 
the to my usual habits, 1 must say that I have long 
since mourned for the republic, though I did it 
more gently; for I had something on which my 
mind could repose. Now I am quite incapable ot 
maintaining the same intercourse and way of life. 
Nor in this do I think that I need trouble myself 
with the opinions of other people : my own inward 
sense is of more weight with me than the talk of 
the world. While I have been consoling myself in 
study, I have no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
advantage I have gained. I have lessened my 
repining; my sorrow I neither cbuld, nor, if 1 
could, should I wish it. Yon rightly interpret my 
wishes re.specting Triarius. But do nothing with¬ 
out their approbation. I love him even in his 
death ; 1 am the guardian of his children, and bear 
affection towards the whole family. With regard 
to the Castrician business, if Castrinius wishes to 
receive a price for his slaves, and will consent to its 
being paid in the manner that payments are now 
made certainly nothing is more convenient. But 
if he is determined to take away the slaves them¬ 
selves, it does not appear to me to be equitable ; 
since you desire me to tell you what I think. 1 
should be sorry that my brother Quintus should 
have any trouble about it. And I think 1 under¬ 
stand that you are of the same opinion i. If Publius 
waits for the equinox, as you say Aledius told you, 

I suppose he will soon sail'. He told me he 
should go by way of Sicily. Whether be does go, 
and when, I should like tn know. And I wish, at 
some time when it is convenient to you, that you 
would visit the little Lentulus*, and send him such 
of my slaves as you think" proper. Compliments 
to Pilia and Attica. 

- 4 - 

LETTER XXIX. 

SiLivs, you say, is to be with you to-day. To¬ 
morrow therefore, or rather when you can, you 

1 Cicero’s will. See letter 18 of this book. "> Torentia's. 

° That so Terentta might consider him in her wlU. See 
letter ID of tills book. 

e So far as his duty is conoemed. See letter 19 of this 
book. 

r By the appraisomsnt of property. See letter 31 of this 
book, note “. 

1 Namely, that it is not equitable to take away the slaves 
from Quintus, who seems to have agreed with Castriclus 
about a price for them, but could not immediately procure 
the money. 

r To Africa. See letter 24 of this hook. 

‘ The son of TuUia and of Cornelias Iientulus Bolabella. 
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will let me know if yon have anything to tell me 
after having seen him. I do not wish to avoid 
Brutus, yet I do not expect to derive from him any 
consolation. But there are reasons why 1 should 
not like to be at Rome at this time ; if these non- 
tinue, I must devise some excuse to Brutus ; and, 
as things now are, they seem likely to continue. 
Pray bring this business of the gardens to some 
contusion, llie chief object is what you know. 
Another consideration is, that I want something 
for myself. For I can neither bear to live in the 
world nor to be at a distance from you. For this my 
design 1 find nothing more suitable than that place. 
Upon this subject I am persuaded of your concur¬ 
rence ; and the more so because I think (and I 
understand you are of the same opinion) that I am 
regarded with great affection by Oppius and Balbus. 
1 would have you communicate to them how 
earnestly, and why, I wish for these gardens; but 
that it can only be done when that Faberian business 
\ is settled. Find ^out therefore whether they will 
I sanction it ‘; or how far they can be induced, if I 
forego part of my claim upon early payment; for 
■I des{>air of getting the whole. In short you will 
discover if they are disposed to give me any assist¬ 
ance towards this design. If they will, it is a 
I great point gaineA; if not, let us strive by any 
j means to accomplish it. Consider it as that ancient 
' “ repose of old age,” as you expressed it, or as .my 
I tomb. Nothing more is to be thought of that place 
j at Ostia. If 1 cannot get this, I must try about 
Damasippug’s. Lamia’s 1 conceive to be unattain¬ 
able. 


LETTER XXX. 

1 THINK what T shall say to you ; but there is 
really nothing. The same day after day. 1 am 
much obliged to you for going to see Lentulus. Let 
him have what servants, and what number you think 
right. Respecting Silius’s inclination to sell, and 
respecting the price, you seem to apprehend, in 
the first place, that he may not choose it; and, in 
the next place, that he may not accede to the terms. 
Sica is of a different opinion ; but 1 agree with you. 
However, 1 have written to Egnatius, as he wished. 
I have no objection to your speaking with Clodius 
according to Silius’s desire ; and this is better than 
that I should write to Oiodius, as he asked me to 
do. With regard to Castricius’s slaves", I think 
it best that Egnatius should manage it; as yon 
mention thaA you suppose will be done. Pray see 
that the account is settled with Ovia Since you 
say that it was night * when you wrote, I shall 
expect something more in to-day’s Idtter. 

t Whether Oppius and Balbus, who were concerned 
Jointly with Faberius in conductinx Casaar’s affairs, would 
undertake to promote the payment to Cicero, especially if 
he consented to relinquish part of bis claim on prompt 
payment of the remainder. See letter 47 of this book. 

a Bee letter S8 of this book. 

V Egnatius was • banker employed by both Marcus and 
Quintus Cicero. In this tranaactiim the latter was oon- 
oemed. 

w See letter SI of this book. 

X It is to be supposed that Attlons had alibied this as a 
reason for abruptly concluding bis letter. 


LETTER XXXL 

Sica will be kuijiriBed at Silius's having changed 
his mind!’. Fof my part, 1 am mbre surprised at 
your saying, that if 1 should suggest a different 
purchase, (which he will not hear of, having des¬ 
tined it to some other purpose,) you think be m9y 
be induced to sell. Fpr he imputes to his son the 
cause of his refusal; which seems to me not 
unreasonable, considering that his son is everything 
he could wish. You ask me what is the highest 
price I would give ; anil how much I prefer these 
gardens to those of Drijsin. I have never been 
there. The Coponian villa* I kni^ to be old, and 
not large, and that it has a nome wood. Bat I 
know the produce of neither; which however I 
think it would be prudent to ascertain : though 
either of them are valuable to me from my parti¬ 
cular circumstances, not from the computation of 
their real worth. But I would have you consider 
wheUier it is in my power to purchase them. If I 
could sell the Faberian property, 1 should not 
hesitate to conclude even on prompt payment for 
Silius’s, if only he can be induced to sell. If he 
refuses to sell, I would apply to Drusus on the 
terms which Egnatius told you he demanded. 
Hermogenes" may also be a great assistance to me 
in making a prompt payment. Do you only 
admit of my being in the disposition of one who is 
desirous of purchasing ; yet while 1 am a slave to 
my wishes and my grief, I am willing to he directed 
by you. 1 have received a letter from Egnatius^ 
should he have any conversation with you, you 
will let me know ; for it will be most convenient to 
negotiate through him; and this I think should be 
done, for 1 do not see how it is possible to come to 
any conclusion with Silius. Compliments to Pilia 
and Attica. I have written this with my own 
hand. Pray think what is to be done. 

— 


LETTER XXXII. 

PoBLiLiA' has written to me to say that her 
mother, in a conversation with PublUius agreed 
to come with him to visit me ; and she adds, that 
if 1 would permit her, she would come at the same 
time. She uses many entreaties for this purpose, 
and begs me to write in answer. Yon see how 
embarrassing this is. I replied that I was even 
more afflicted, than when I had told her I wished to 
be alone; and therefore was not disposed to let her 
come to me at this time. I thought, if I made no 
reply, that she would come with her mother. Now 
I do not think she will: for it was evident that the 
letter was not her own. But 1 wjsb to avoid 
altogether, what I gpe will happen, that they should 
come to me. 'There is only one way of avoiding 

I 

7 See letter 25 ofiBbls book. 

* > Supposed to be the same as Ilrusus’s. < 

• Asdebtor of Cicero’s. See letter 25 of this book, 
b This letter probably respected the sale of Brusus’s place. 
But it may be observed that Egnatius, as Cicero's agent, bad 
i some concern with Biliue likewise, and with Castricius, as 
appears by the preceding letters; foongb the latter was on 
Quintus's account. , 

c Cicero, after being divorced from Tcrontla, had mar¬ 
ried Publilia. 

^ 4 Brother to FubltUa. 

3 B 



















TO TITUS POMPONIU8 ATTICUS. 


saying that Pilla and Attica ■were quite well. This 
last was delivered to me the thirteenth day. I 
thank you for sending me Brutus’s letter. He 
wrote also to me. This letter I send you, and 
likewise a copy of my answer t 6 it. Respecting 
the temple, if you find nothing for me in the gar 
dens (which you may surely find, if you have that 
regard for me which you certainly haYe)> 1 highly 
approve your proposal about Tusculanum. How¬ 
ever judicious you may be in your plans, as indeed 
you are, yet, unless you took a real interest in my 
obtaining wW I so ardently wish, that'idea could 
never have come so appositely into your mind. But 
somehow I require notoriety. Therefore you must 
accomplish for me the possession of these gardens. 
The most frequented are Scapula’s ; besides, there 
is the vicinity to where you are, that it may not 
’occupy the whole day to go thither. For this 
reason I should exceedingly wish you to confer 
with Otho'", if he is in Rome, before your de¬ 
parture. If ther^ is nothing to be had, though 
you are used to bear with ifiy folly, yet I shall go 
on till 1 make you quite angry; for Drusus at least 
is disposed to sell. If then there is anything else, 
it will not be my fault if I do not buy it; but in 
this I beg you to take care that 1 commit no error. 
The surest way of taking care is, if 1 can accom¬ 
plish anything about Scapula’s gardens". 1 wish 
you likewise to inform me how long you will stay 
in your villa near Rome. I have need of your 
favour and your influence with Terentia; but you 
wiU do as you think right: for I know that where 
.anything concerns me you take more interest in it 
than I do myself. Hirtius has written to me that 
Sex. Pompeius" has left Corduba and fled into the 
more northern provinces of Spain, and that Cnieus 
has fled 1 know not whither, for it is of little con¬ 
sequence. 1 know nothing more. He dates his 
letter from Narbonne, the 18th of April. You 
wrote to me doubtfully about the shipwreck of 
Caninius; let me know therefore if any certain 
intelligence has arrived. With respect to your 
calling me from my sadness, you will greatly relieve 
me if you can find a place for the temple. Many 
things occur to my mind in favour of the deifica¬ 
tion ; but I am greatly in want of a situation. 
Again, therefore, see Otho about it. 


LETTEft. XXXVIII. 

I HAV* nc^doubt yofl were very busy, which was 
the reason of your not sending me any letter : but 
he was on idle fellow not to attend your convenience 
when he was sent for that very purpose. At this 
time, unless anything has detained you, I imagine 
you are in your villa. 1 continue writing here all 
day without any relief, but yet with some distraction 
of attention. Asinius Pollio has written to me on 
the subject of our unnatural relation What the 
younger Balbus lately intimated pretty plainly, and 
Holabella more rtservedly, he has openly declared. 

I should be deeply concerned if there were any 

"> Otho might probably be one of Scapula's heirs. 

» It was to be expected that Scapula, being lately dead, 
bla heirs would be obliged to sell these gardens in order to 
divide the property. 

e Sextus and Cnwus Pompeius were the eons of Cnaeus : 
Pompeius Magnus. I 

P Young Q. Cioero. 


room for new sources of grief. But can anything 
be more abominable ? What a dangerous man ! 
Though for my part—but I will restrain my feel¬ 
ing. Let me hear from you, as. you may be at 
leisure ; for there is nothing that presses. As to 
what yov say, that 1 ought now to show the firm¬ 
ness of my mind,—and that some speak of |^e 
more severely than either you or Brutus write: if 
any persons suppose that my mind is broken and 
has lost its energy, let them know the extent and . 
kind of studies in which I am engaged,—and I 
conceive, if they are men, they will think either 
that 1 do not deserve repromf, having so far roused 
myself as to bring my nflnd disengaged to the dis¬ 
cussion of diflicult questions ; or<if I have chosen 
this method of diverting my grief, which is at once 
the most liberal and the most worthy of a man of 
learning, that 1 aught rather to be commended. 
But while I do everything that I can for my relief, 
do you effect thata, for which I perceive you are 
not less earnest than 1 am. I seem to owe this to 
myself, and to be incapable of ease till I have dis¬ 
charged it, or seen a prospect of discharging it,— 
that is, till I have a place such as I want. If 
Scapula’s heirs, as you say that Otho told you, 
mean to have the gardens divided into four parts 
and valued, there is indeed no room for a purchaser. 
But if they are to be publicly sold, we'will see what 
can be done. ’Phut Publician place, belonging to 
Trebonius and Cusinius, was offered me ; b^ut you 
know it is a mere barn ; anti 1 do not approve of 
it at all. Clodia’s I like ; but apprehend it is not to 
be sold. Though you say you quite revolt from 
Drusus’s gardens, yet I must be content with 
those, unless you can find something else. The 
building 1 do not regard; for 1 shall build nothing 
more than I should do otherwise. The 4th and 
5th books of Antisthenes’s Cyrus please me like 
the other works of the same author, who is more 
ingenious than learned. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

When the messenger arrived without a letter 
from you, I supposed the reason of your not 
writing to be that you had written the day before 
what I answered in that letter. Yet I had expected 
to hear something relating to the letter of Aainiua 
Pollio. But I measure your leisure too much by 
my own. However, unless there should be some¬ 
thing of importance, I would not have you think ' 

I it necessary to write till you are quite at liberty. 

1 would do as yon advise about the messengers, if . 
there were any letters of consequence, as there I 
were formerly; when, during the shorter days, yet 
the messengers constantly returned to their time. 
And there was something, as Silius,%msa 8 , and 
some other matters? Now, if it were not for Otho, 
there would Im nothing to write about: even that 
is deferred. Yel^ find relief when I talk with you | 
tn my absence; and still more when 1 read your a 
letteiw. But since you are out of town (for so I j 
suppose), and there is no particular occasion for 
writing, our cdtrespondence may rest till something 
new occurs. 

a The procuring a proper situation for a temple to be 
consecrated to his daughter. 


s T» S 
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LETTER XL. 

What will be the nature of Caesar'a censure' in 
opposition to my commendation, I see from the 
book which Hirtius has sent me, in which he col¬ 
lects together the faults of Cato, while We speaks 
v«ry highly of me. I have, therefore, sent the 
book to Muses, that he might give it to your 
librarians,—for I wish to have it made public; and 
that this may be the sooner done, I should be glad 
if you would give directions to your people. I 
often attempt to compose something in the way of 
advice', but 1 cannot please myself. In this 1 am 
countenanced by the address of Aristotle and of 
Theopompus to*' Alexander. But what resem¬ 
blance is there between the two cases ? They 
wrote what was at once honourable to themselves 
and agreeable to Alexander. Ckn you devise any¬ 
thing of such a kind ? As for me, 1 can suggest 
nothing. When you say that you fear my influence 
and authority may be lessened by this my grief, I 
know not what people should either blame or re¬ 
quire. Is it that I should not grieve ? How is 
that possible ? That I should not sink under it ? 
Who ever did so less ? While I remained at your 
house, whom did I exclude ? Who, that came, 
could be offended with me ? From you I went to 
Astura. Those lively spirits who find fault with 
me cannot read so much as I wrote. How well, is 
nothing to the purpose : but the kind of writing 
was such as nobody with a broken spirit could 
execute. I have been thirty days in my gardens*. 
Who ever found a want of access to me, or of free 
conversation ? And now I am so engaged in read¬ 
ing and in writing, that my attendants find it more 
difficult to bear their leisure than 1 to bear my 
labour. If anybody asks why I am not at Home ? 
Because it is the recess. Why I am not in any of 
my farms, which are suitable to such a* time ? 
Because I could not easily bear so much company. 
Therefore I remain, where he** who possessed that 
excellent place at Baiee used every year to spend 
this season. When I come to Rome, neither my 
looks nor conversation will subject me to reproof. 
I have lost for ever that gaiety with which I used 
to season the sadness of these times; but there will 
be found no want of constancy and firmness either 
in my mind or speech. Respecting Scapula’s 
gardens, it seems possible, partly by your influence 
partly by mine, to get them submitted to public 
auction. Unless this is done I shall be excluded. 
But if we come to an open sale, my desire of pos¬ 
session vrill outweigh Otho's wealth : for as to 
what you mention about Lentulos, it does not rest 
upon that. Let but the Faberian business' be 
settled, and continue to exert yoursrif as you do, 
and I shall f;et what I want. In answer to your 
inquiry how long I shall reroa|p here,—it will be a 
few days ; but I am not certain : as soon as I have 
determined, 1 will write to you. Dp you likewise 
let me know how long you mean to stay in youy 
villa. The very day on which I send this 1 have also 
received, both by letter and by word of moutli, the 
same account you mention of Rliq and of Attica. 


' Caesar wrote a piece called “ Anti-Cato," in answer to 
Cicero's panegyric, called " Cato.” 

• To Ciesar, and probably at Atticus’ suggestion. See 
letter 44 of this book. 

* At Astura. e It is uncertain of whom he speaks. 
« See letter SB of this book. 


LETTER XLI. 

I HAVR nothing to gay; yet I wish to know 
where you are,—and, if you are gone, or going, out 
of town, when you mean to return. You will 
therefore inform me. And respecting my move¬ 
ments, which you desire to know, I have de¬ 
termined to be at Lanuvium on the 14th, and 
from thence to go the day following either to Tus- 
culanum or to Rome ; which I do, you shall know 
the same day. You know how querulous misfor¬ 
tune is,—not indeed towards yon ; but yet 1 am 
grown very impatient about the temple : and unless 
this is, 1 do not say completed, but unless I see it 
in progress, 1 wilt venture to say (and you will 
receive it as you are accustomed), my vexation will 
vent itself upon you, however undeservedly. But 
you will bear with me in writing this, as you do,’ 
find have borne with all my weaknesses. I should 
be glad to have you collect all your consolations in 
this one object. If you ask, what it is 1 wish for ? 
First Scapula’s gardertk, then Clodia’s; afterwards, 
if Silius refuses and Drusus is unreasonable, those 
of Cusinius and Trebonius; 1 believe they belong 
now to Terentins ; 1 know they did belong to 
Rebilus. But if you prefer Tusculanum, as you have 
signified in some of your letters, 1 shall not object 
to it. This then is what you must accomplish, if 
you wish me to be comforted; whom you now 
accuse more severely than is natural to you; but 
you do it from your great affection, and overcome 
perhaps by my foolishness. Yet if you wish me to 
be comforted this is the greatest comfort; or, if 
you would know the truth, the only one. If you 
have read Hirtius’s letter,—which 1 consider as a 
specimen of the censure that Ceesar has written 
upon Cato,—I should like you to inform me, at 
your convenience, what you think of it. To return 
to the subject of the temple; unless it is finished 
this summer, which is yet all before us, I shall nut 
think myself free from guilt *. 


LETTER XLII. 

(Gr®». xliii.) 

I HAVE determined to sleep at Lanuvium on the 
14th, as I mentioned to ypu before ; from thence I 
shall go either to Rome ot to Tusculanum. You 
shall know both beforehand. You do rightly in 
taking no notice of the relief which this business 
may justly afford me; it being suefi', believe me, 
as you could not suppose. The thing itself shows 
how earnestly I desire it, when I venture to confess 
it to you, who, I suspect, do not very much approve 
of it: but in this you must bear with my weakness. 
Bear with it? Nay, you must even forward it. 
About Otho 1 dare not hope; perhaps because I 
wish it. Besides, the purchase exceeds my ability, 
especially in opposition to one who is both desirous 
of having it, and rich, and one of the heirs. Next 
to this I should like Clodia’s. But if these cannot 
be had, conclude what you with I consider myself 
bound by a stricter obligation than anybody ever 
was by that of a vow. You will see, likewise, the 
Trebonian gardens, notwithstanding the owners are 


V In letter IBof this book he had said that be considered 
himsdf as bound by a vow. He alludes to the same thing 
likewise in letter 42 of this book. 











TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


absent; and as 1 mentioned to you yesterday, you 
will think also about Tusculanum. The summer 
must certainly not be suffered to slip away without 
doing something. 


LETTER XLIII. 

(Grav. Boole xiii. Letter xxvl.) 

I ENTIRELY approve of what you mention about 
Virgilius’s portion*. You will therefore act ac¬ 
cordingly. That is my first wishr ; next to that, 
Clodia’g ; and if I can get neither, I fear I may 
become outrageous and rush upon Drusus. 1 
know no moderation in my desire of that object, 
which you know. Therefore at intervals I incline 
to Tusculanum. For anything is better than not 
to have it finished this summer. In my present 
state, I have no place where I can be more at m^ 
ease than at Astura. But as those who are with 
me hasten away (J suppose because they cannot 
bear my sadness); though*! should be very well 
content to remain ; yet, as 1 mentioned to you, 1 
shall go from hence, that I may not appear de¬ 
serted. But which way ? To Lanuvinm ? I try * 
to go to Tusculanum ; but will immediately let you 
know. You will bring your writing* to an end. 
For my own part, it is not to be believed how much 
I write in the day; and even in the night; for I 
get no sleep. Yesterday also I accomplished a 
letter to Ciesar, because you seemed to wish it. 
And if you thought it expedient, there is no harm 
in its being written. As things are at present, 
there is no necessity for sending it; hut this shall 
be as you please. I will however send you a copy 
of it, perhaps from Lanuvinm, unless it happens that 
1 go to Rome. But you shall know to-morrow. 


LETTER XLIV. 

I AM very well pleased that Hirtius should have 
written to you with sympathy about me, for he has 
done it kindly ; and I am still better pleased that 
you should not have sent me his letter, for you 
have done it even more kindly. 1 wish the book, 
which he sent me upon Cato, to be published by 
your librarians for this reason, that his praise may 
be exalted by the censui^ of that party. In acting 
through Mustella you have a person extremely 
proper, and one who has been kindly disposed 
towards m^ ever sitftte the Pontian '> business. 
Therefore get something done'. What else, but to 
secure access to a purchaser*' ? This may be done 
through any of the heirs. And I apprehend Mus¬ 
tella* will do it, if you ask him. You will thus 

a VirgiliuB was one of the hoirs of Scapula, together with 
Otbo, Mustella, and Crispus. 

T Scapula's gardens. , 

* Uis difficulty consisted in overcoming his repugnance 
to visit a place which sadly reminded him of bis daughter. 

s Atticus seems to have b(<en engaged in settling his 
accounts, with which these letters, Uteriu, were probably 
connected. Compare this with what he repeats in the 
following letter, eeit quaeo conflee, et te vacuum redde 
nobif. 

h Perhaps some person whom Cicero had defended, or 
otherwise assisted. 

c In finding a place to erect a temple to TulUa. 

<> To get Scapula's gardens exposed to public sale. 

* Mustella appears to bave^been one of Scapula's hoirs. 


procure for me the place which I wish, for the 
purpose which I have at heart; and besides, " a 
repose for my old age*'.” For those of Silius, 
and of Drusus, do not appear to me sufficiently 
respectable for a family residence. How would it 
become wne to remain for any length of time in 
such A villa as that? 1 should therefore prefer, 
first, Otho's; and, next to that, Clodia s. Tif 
nothing can be done, either some stratagem must be 
practised upon Drusus or 1 must be content with 
Tusculanum. In shutting yourself up at home, 
you have acted prudently. But pray use despatch, 
and restore yourself to me^ee from care. I shall 
go from hence, as I bdfore-mentioned, to Lanu- 
vium on the 14th, and the day fallowing to Tus¬ 
culanum. For I have subdued my mind'*, and 
perhaps conquered it, if only I can persevere. 
You shall know therefore, perhaps to-morrow, at 
all events the day after. But pray, how is this ? 
Fhilotimus affirms that Pompeius is not shut up iu 
Carteiu; about which Oppius and Balbus sent me 
tile copy, of a letter to Clodius Patavinus, declaring 
that they believed it to be true ; but that a great 
war is still maintained', lie is in the habit of 
being a complete Fulviniasterl; but yet, if you 
have any intelligence, let me know it I want also 
to know what is the troth respecting Caninius' 
shipwreck'*. 


LETTER XLV. 

While I have been here', I have completed 
two long treatises : for 1 have no other means of 
deviating, as it were, from the path of wretched¬ 
ness. Even if you have nothing to say, which 1 
foresee will be the case, yet I wish you to tell me 
tliat, if only it is not in these terms. The accounts 
of Attica are excellent. T am concerned about 
your languor ***. notwithstanding you say it is 
nothing. In Tusculanum I shall have the advan¬ 
tage of more frequently hearing from you, and 
sometimes seeing you. In other respects things 
are more supportable at Astura ; nor are the 
objects, which revve my grief, more distressing 
here than everywhere else*; though in truth, 
wherever 1 am, they are with me. I wrote to you 
about your neighbour ° Csesnr, becauae I had learned 

( In the original is the soiue Greek word which was 
explained in letter 25 of this book, note'. 

g Some artifice to Induce him to sell his gardens at a 
reasonable price. See letter 41 of this book. 

>< Forced himself to return to Tusculanum, which he 
had hitherto avoided, as containing many objects calcu¬ 
lated to renow his grief for Tullio, See letters 45 and 46 
of this hook, 

' In Spain. • 

i A partial interpreter of events in favour of his own, 
that is, of Pompeios's party. [Sec hook xMetter Si.] Such 
as bad been notorloutfy some person of the name of Fui- 
vius or Fulvlnius. 

<> See letter*? of this book. 

, ■ At Astura. * 

”• In the original is a Greek word of doubtful slgnifica- • 
tionf hut probably meaning a languor whioh created an 
indifference towards everything. 

o This I conaAve to ho the just meaning of the word 
nurffis in this place. On the contrary, at Tusculanum 
there were many circumstances to remind him of bis 
daughter. 

o A statue had lately been erected to Csssar in the tem¬ 
ple of Quirittus, near Attlcns’s house, which was on the 
Quirinal hlU. 
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it from your letter. I would rather have him 
comrade with Quirihua than with Publicf Safety. 
Let Hirtius be made public’); for 1 was of the 
same opinion, which you mention, that while our 
friend’s genius is applauded, his attempt to censure 
Cato would be derided. '' 

—•— 

LETTER XLVI. 

I HAVE never complained of your not writing ; 
for I perceive what you mention'. Besides I sus¬ 
pect, or rather know, th*atyou can have had nothing 
to say. On the 8th I supposed you to be out of 
town, and coneluded that there was nothing. I 
shall nevertheless send to yon almost every day; 
for I would rather send in vain than that you 
should have nobody to take ybiir letters, in case 
there should be anything with which you think I 
ought to be acquainted. On the 8th I received 
your empty letter, as you call it; for what had yon 
to write about ? Yet, such as it was, it was not 
unpleasant to me to know even this, that you had 
no news. You mentioned, however, something 
about Clodia. Where then is she ? or when will 
she come ? That place pleases me so well, that, 
next to Otho's', I like nothing better. But 1 do 
not suppose either that she will sell; for she takes 
pleasure in it, and is in no want of money ; and as 
for the other, you are aware of the difficulties. Yet 
pray let us try, that we may devise some means of 
gratifying my wishes. I think of leaving this 
place to-morrow, and going either to Tusculanum 
or home*, and afterwards perhaps to Arpinum. 
When I know for certain, I will write to you. It 
had occurred to me to remind you of doing the very 
thing which you are dofbg; for I thought you 
could more conveniently transact the same business 
at home, without suffering yourself to be inter¬ 
rupted. 

—*— 


LETTER XL-yil. 

(Grav. xlvi.) 

I ROPE to conquer my feelings, and to go from 
Lanuvium to Tusculanum. For I must either 
renounce for ever that estate (since the same 
painful sensations will remain, only in a less de¬ 
gree) or I know not what it signifies whether 1 go 
there now, or ten years hence. Since the being 
thus reminded, is nothing more than what con¬ 
stantly wastes me day and night. What, then, you 
will say, do your studies afford no relief ? In this | 
respect I fear they may even do the contrary ; as I 
might otherwise perhaps be more insensible. For 
to a cultivated mind nothing is mtbout feeling and 
interest 

P Near to tl>e temple of Quirinus was situated the temple , 
of Public Safety j and Cicero means to say that he sliould ' 
bo sorry to have any tyrant In a place of safety. , 
a Hlrtius's essay, mentioned In letter 40 of this book.| 
r That you aro very busy. ‘ 

• The same that is elsewhere called Scapu'la'a, Otho being 
one of the heirs. See letter 37 of this Ixmk. 

* To his house at Rome. X have thought It right to pre¬ 
serve the character of the original by a literal translation. 
He usee the word in the same senso elsewhere. 


LETTER XLVIII, 

(Grtev. xlvii.) 

Do then, as you mention, so that you put yonr- 
self to no inconvenience. For two words will be 
sufficient. Or I will go up, if it is necessary. 
This therefore as you can. About Mustella do 
as you propose; though it is a great undertaking". 
For this reason I more incline to Clodia. But in 
either case the Faberian account must be settled ; 
about which there will be no harm in your having 
some conversation with Balbus ; and indeed letting 
him know, what is the truth, that I am desirous of 
purchasing, and unable to do it without the dis¬ 
charge of that debt, and do not dare to engage upon 
an uncertainty. But since Clodia is to be at Rome, 
and you consider it so desirable, I look wholly that 
way; not that I should not prefer the other ; but 
ft is a great concern, and an arduous contest with 
one who is eager, who is rich, who is heir. Though 
in point of eagerness I will yield to nobody; in 
other respects 1 am inVerior. But of this when we 
meet. Make" public Hirtius’s book, as you do. 
Respecting Philotimus I also thought the same. 
I foresee that your house will become more valuable 
from having Ceesar for your neighbour*. 1 am 
expecting the return of my messenger to-day. He 
will bring .me an account of Pilia and Attica. 

—r*— 

LETTER XLIX. 

(Grtev. xlviii.) 

I CAN easily believe that you are glad to be at 
home. But I should like to know how much 
remains to be done; or whether you have already 
finished. 1 am expecting you in Tusculanum ; and 
the rather, because you wrote word to Tiro, that 
you were coming immediately, and added that you 
thought it necessary. While you were here, I was 
very sensible how mneh good you did me ; but 1 
am much more sensible of it since your departure. 
Therefore, as 1 mentioned ta you in a former 
letter, I will either go wholly to you; or you shall 
come to me, so far as it be consistent with 
your occupations. 


LETTER L. 

(Grtev. xlbc.) 

4t 

Yesterday, not long after you left, me I think, 
some persons of smart appearance brought me 
despatches, and a letter from “ C. Marius, the son 
of Caius, and grandson of Caiusr,” urging me at 
great length, by the relationship between us, by 
the poem which 1 had inscribed with the name of 
Marius, by the eloquence of L. Crassus, his grand¬ 
father, to undertake his defence ; and he sent me 
a detail of his case. I wrote to him in return, 

" Great from the price. ' 

" It must be remembered that, previous to the Invention 
of printing, it was a work of great labour to make copies of 
a bonk fur the use of the public. 

■r His intelligence about the war in Spain. See letter 
44 of this book. 

s See letter 4S of this hook. This may l>e supposed to 
be said jestingly. 

y This I take to be a transcript of the title assumed by 
this man, who was an impostor. 
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m 


that he had no need of a patron, since the trhole 
power was in his relation Ctesar, who was an excel¬ 
lent man, and exceedingly liberal; but that never¬ 
theless be should have my good wishes. What 
times are these ! That it should ever happen that 
Curtius^ should think of standing for the consul¬ 
ship ! But enough of this. I am anxious about 
Tiro. But 1 shall soon know how 1^ does, for I 
sent a person yesterday to see him ; to whom at 
the same time I gave a letter for you. I send you 
a copy of my letter to Ctesar. 1 should be glad if 
you would let me know on what day the gardens 
are to be sold. 


LETTER LI. 

(Grare. 1.) 

In proportion as your arrival cheered me, |o 
your departure afflicted me. Therefore when you 
can, that is, when you have done with Sextus’* 
sale, you will com'^ to me again. A single day will 
be valuable to me ; I need not say, agreeable. 1 
would myself go to Rome in order to be with you, 
if 1 had sufficiently made up my mind on a certain 
subject*’. 


LETTER LII. 

{Gr<ev. li.) 

I HAVE got Tiro with me sooner than I had 
apprehended. Nicias is also arrived; and I heard 
to-day that Valerius was coming. How many 
soever they may be, 1 shall feel myself more 
solitary than if you alone were here. But 1 hope to 
see you after Peduceus’s* business. You give some 
intimation that it may even be sooner: but this as 
you can. About Virgilius do as you mention**. 

I want however to know when the sale takes place. 

I see that you approve of my sending the letter to 
Ctesar. To' say the truth, 1 quite agree in the 
propriety of doing so; and the rather, because 
there is nothing in it that is unbecoming a good 
citizen ; good at least for the times, to which all 
writers on government direct us to submit. But 
. you know it was my desire that some of that party 
! should read it first; which 1 wish you would take 
I care of; and not let it be sent, unless yon understand 
j that they quite approve of it. You will easily find 
out whether they rAlly think so, or only feign. 
Feigning would to me a prohibition. But this 
you will (wobe. Ti?o has informed me of your 
opinion about Ccerellia ; that it is unbecoming my 
dignity to remain in debt; and that you think 
I should give a note of hand—“ This you fear; of 

• The same who is before mentioned. See book ix. 
letter 6. 

> Atticus, being a friend to Sextus Foduceus, wished to 
attend the sale of some part of his property. 

b From the obscure hint omtained in this expression, 
it is probable he might allude to his conduct in the senate^ 
respecting OsaFs authority and administration, hoe let¬ 
ters 11 and 29 of this book. 

c The same who in tbe preceding letter is called Sextus. 

<> Virgilius was one of tbe heirs of Scapula, [see letter 
44 of this book.] whose gardens Cicero wished to get. It 
is to the sale of these gardens that he refers in the subse¬ 
quent sentenoe. 


the other you entertain no fear*.” But these, 
and many other matters, when we meet. 'With 
your leave, however, the payment of the debt to 
Ceerellia must be suspended, till I know about Meto 
and Faberios. 

—«— 

LETTER LIII. 

{Grav, Hi.) 

Ypu know L. Tullius Montanus who went with 
Cicero^ 1 have received a letter from his sister's 
husband, saying that Montanus owes Plancus 25 
scstertia (200/.) as surety ror Flaminius i and that 
something had been requested of^ou by Montanus 
respecting this business. If you can assist him, 
either by speaking to Plancus, or by any other 
means, 1 should j)e truly glad that you would do 
it: my obligation to him demands it If, os it 
may happen, you are better acquainted with the 
business than I am, or if you think that Plancus 
should be solicited, I wish you would write to me ; 
that I may know what tlie cose is, and what to ask 
of him. 1 am expecting to hear what you have done 
about the letter to Caesar. I am not very anxious 
about Siliuss. You must get me either Scapula’s 
gardens, or Clodia’s. But you seem to be in some 
doubt about Clodia, whether she will come, or 
when, and whether the gardens will be to be sold. 
What is it I hear of Spinther’s being divorced ? 
You are very confident, you will say, in the copious¬ 
ness of the Latin language, to undertake such sub¬ 
jects*': but they are mere transcripts, and done 
with less labour than you may suppose. I have 
only to find words, and in these I abound. 

—•- 

LETTER LIV. 

(Graiv. liii.) 

Though I have nothing to say to yon, yet I 
write, because I seem then to talk with you. There 
are with me here Nicias and Valerius. 1 expect 
to-day a letter from you written in the morning. 
There will perhafs be another in the afternoon, 
unless your correspondence with Epirus prevents 
you, which I would not interrupt. I send you 
letters to Marcianus and to Montanus, which I 
^ould be glad if you would inclose in your packet*, 
unless that is already gone. 

0 The original is a verse, quoted also elsewhere from 
some unknown author. Cicero's meiining seems to bo, 
that while Atticus was apprehensive of the debt being left 
unpaid, ho did not advert to the embarrassment whlob it 
might occasion to Cicero to pay it, before he was himself 
sure of belt^ paid by bis own creditors, Meto and Faberlus. 

I To Athens. See letters 8 and 24 of this book. 

g Stilus's gardens. See letter 44 of thi* bonk. 

•> Fbilosopbical ^bjeots, which, before Cicero, had not 
been treated in the Latin language. He goes on to say, 
that he drevsbis matter from the Ureek writers, and had 
little trouble exaept in finding Latin expressions. In the 
conclusion of his treatise “ l>e Finibus,” we find It said i% 
tht person of Attious,—“ Sed mebercule pergrata mlhi 
oratio tua: quse enim dioi latino posse non orbltmbar, ea 
dicta sunt a S^neeminus plane, quam dicuntur a OrKcis.” 

> Which Atticus was going to send to Buthrotum in 
Epirus, from whence Cicero's letters would be forwarded 
to Athens, 
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THE LETTERS OF MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO 


BOOK XIII. 


{.The arrangement tf the letters in this book appears to be in several instances incorrect; yet the inconvenience, not to 
( mention the difficulty, of altering it in a way that could be satisfactory, made it to be thought more desirable to 
preserve the order already established,'] o 


LETTER I. 

Nobody could have written more firmlf or 
more temperately than you have done to CiceroJ, 
or more entirely aa I could wish. Your letters to 
the Tallii*‘ are likewise extremely prudent. So 
that either these‘must have an effect*, or we must 
think no more about it. I see that you are using, 
or rather have already used, all diligence about the 
moneyIf you succeed in this, I shall owe the 
gardens to you. There is no kind of possession 
which I should like better, especially for that pur¬ 
pose” in which 1 am engaged ; and about which 
you prevent my impatience, by the assurance, or 
rather promise, for the summer®. Besides, for 
the decline of my life”, and the relief of my sorrow, 
nothing can be found more suitable. My wish for it 
sometimes urges me to exhort you; but 1 check my¬ 
self; for I'do not doubt but that in a matter, which 
you think I have much at heart, your wishes even 
exceed my own. Therefore understand this, aa if 
it were really so. I am anxious to know what 
they"* think of my letter to Caesar. Nicias is much 
attached to you, as he ought to be, and is highly 
gratified by your remembrance of him. On my 
part I have a great affection for our friend Peduceus; 
and transfer to him all the regard I felt for his 
father; besides that I value him for his own sake, 
as much as I valued the other; and am much obliged 
to you for wishing to produce this mutual attach¬ 
ment between us. When you have examined the 
gardens, and liave informed me about the letter', 
I shall have some subject to write upon. But at 
all events I shall write to you ; for there will always 
be something to say. 

__4 - 

LETTER II. 

Yodb. early information was more gratifying lb 
me, than the substance of your letter. For what 
can be more shamelul'? But I am now grown 
callous to such things, and have put off all feeling. 
I look for a letter from you to-day; not that I 
expect any news; for how should there be any } 

i Tbeson. 

** Tullius Montanns and Tullius Maroiantis. [Bee book 
all. letters 53 on^ S4.] They were with the young Cicero at 
Athens. ^ 

1 Mis son appears to have been living extravagantly. 

“■ Collecting the money due to Cioero, tljut he might 
make his Intended purchase of a site fore temple. 

^ u The deification of his daughter. 

e That it should be done in the course of the sumiuer. 
See book xil. letters 41 and 43. 
f Bee book xii, letter 45. •, 

4 Caisar's friends. See book xil. letter 52. 

' The letter he had written to C'grsar. 

• There is nothing to show certainly to what this al¬ 
ludes ; but on comparison with book xiL letter 38, it is 
I probable that Atticus might Have written to Cicero on the 
j subject of young Quintus. 


But yet —yon will order the letters to be taken to 
Oppius and Balbus ; at the same time if you can 
meet with Piso, you will speak to him about the 
gold*. If Faberius arrives, you will see that the 
assignment is made (if indeed any is made) for as 
much as is due. You will receive the account 
from Eros. Ariarathes, Ariobarzanes’ son®, is 
come to Rome. I imagine be wants to purchase 
some kingdom from Ctesar; for at present he has 
ni> place of his own to set his foot in. Our friend 
Sestius has been beforehand with me as his public 
attendant; which I do not regretoi but as I have a 
great friendship with hib brothers, arising from the 
important service I rendered them’, I have written 
to invite him to my house. As I send Alexander 
for this purpose, I shall deliver this letter to him. 
So to-morrow is Peduceus’ sale: therefore as soon 
as you are at liberty *; though Faberius may per¬ 
haps be ail impediment; but however when you 
can. Our Dionysius makes heavy complaints, and 
not without reason, that he is so long kept from 
his scholars. He has written to me at great length, 
and 1 suppose also to you. I apprehend he will 
absent himself some time longer. I am sorry ; for 
1 want the man very much. 


LETTER III, 

I AM expecting a letter from you ; though not 
just yet; for I write this reply to your last early in 
the morning. I am so well satisfied with these 
as.signments, as tc entertain no other question about 
them, except what arises from your hesitation. 
For I do not quite take it in good part that you 
should refer to me, who. if 1 negotiated the busi¬ 
ness for myself, should do nothing but by your 
advice. But I understand you to do it rather from 
the accuracy with which you always act, than be¬ 
cause you have any real doubt about their respon¬ 
sibility. For you do not approve of applying to 
Cselius, and are against selling any more*. In 
both which I agree with you. Therefore I must 
have recourse to these assignments, t Otherwise 
you must for oncer have been made surety, and 
in these very deeds. But everything shall rest 
upon me. As to the time of payment being distant, 
let me but get what 1 want; I imagine the day 
appointed by the auctioneer, or at least by the heirs, 
will likewise be distant See about Crispus and 
Mustella ; and I should like to know what is the 

t Bee book xU. letter 5. 

' V See book V. letter 20. « 

V Buring his government in Cilicia. Bee bock y. letter 20. 
w Xft soon as Atticus should be disengaged from attend- 
ing Peduceus' saloi Cicero hoped to see him in Tuscula- 
num. See book xii. letter 51. 

a It appears from letters 5 and 6 of the preceding book, 
that Ctelius was one of the persons with whom Cioero had 
excha^ed some of his plate for gold. 

7 We learn from Corneliiu Nepos that Atticus would 
never be surety for anybody. 














TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 


m 


portion belonging to these two. I had been in¬ 
formed of Brutus’s arrival; for raf freed-man 
^gypta brought me a letter from lum, which I 
send to yon, as being kindly* written. 


LETTER IV. 

I AM indebted to you for an elaborate account 
of the ten commissioners*. And indeed I believe 
you are right; for the son'’ was qumstor the year 
after Mummius was consul. Since you repeat your 
question, whether I am satisfied with the sureties, 
1 repeat my answer*, that I am. If you can make 
any arrangement with Piso"*, bring that business 
to a conclusion, for Aulus* appears to be sincere. 
I hope you may be able to come sooner; but if 
I not, at least let us be together when Brutus comes 
to Tusculanum. I am very desirous that we should 
I meet. You will be able to learn what day it wilf 
I be, if you give it in charge to a servant to inquire. 


LETTER V. 

I HAti supposed that Sp. Mummius was one of 
; the ten commissioners; but however—For it is 
natural that he should have been lieutenant to his 
brother ; and he certainly was at Corinth. I send 
i you Torquatus f. Talk with Siliuss, as you pro- 
{ pose, and urge him. lie objected to the day of 
i payment being in May ; to the rest he made no 
I opposition. But you will manage this also with 
I the san)e care you do everything. About Crispus 
; and Mustella you will inform me as soon as you 
! have settled anything. Since you promise to be 
I with me on Brutus’s arrival, 1 am satisfied ; espe- 
i cially as the intervening days will be employed on 
I my chief concern 

I LETTER VI. 

! You have done properly about the aqueduct. 

I See that I may not have to pay no tax on pillars'; 

: though I think 1 heard from Camillus that the law 
; had been altered. What answer can 1 make to 
I PisoJ more civil, than that Cato'* is at present 

I * Cicero had before taken notice of tlie ungracious mun- 
: ner in wlileh Urutus used to write. ' Sec book vi. letter 1. 
j • Bee letter 30 of this book., 

1 b He believes Atticus to^ right in naming Tuditnnns 
the fatlicr, instead of the son. See letter 6 of tliis b<x>k. 

* This answer is contain^ in letter 3 of tliis bunk. 

d With whoMHie wished to exchange some of his plate 
for gold. See book xil. letter S. 

* Commentators have doubted about tliis name, which 
however 1 have admitted, because we find H before in con¬ 
junction with that of Piso. See book xii. letter 5. 

' This probably moans tbc first book of his treatise *' Do 
Finibus,” in which L. Torquatns is introduced as support¬ 
ing the opinions of Epicurus. See letter .32 of this book. 

g About his gardens. See book xii. letter 2S, Ac. 

b The procuring a place fur the temple to bo erected to 
his daughter. 

> This may be supposed to have been written in answer 
to some observation of Attious respecting the tux which 
would be required on the pillars of his temple; to which 
he replies that he desires he may have to pay it; that is, 
he desires ho may have some piUara See book xii. let¬ 
ter 19. 

J Piso appears to have been a money-dealer. See book 
xii. letter S, and book xliL letter 2. 

k That Cato the sun bad none of bis guardians with him 
to advise him. 


alone ? And this answer applies not only to the 
co-heirs of Herennius, but to other cases, as you 
know; for you acted with me in the affair of the 
young LucuUus', respecting the money which his 
guardian (for that ought to be noticed) had taken 
up in Grffece. But he** acts liberally in saying 
that he will do nothing contrary to my wisheti 
When we meet, therefore, as you observe, we will 
resolve bow to settle this business. You have done 
quite right to have a meeting with the other co¬ 
heirs. 1 have no copy of my letter to Brutus, 
which you ask for; but however it is safe; and 
Tiro says that you oug^t*to have it; and, as I 
remember, at the same time with his expostulatory 
letter 1 sent you mine also in answer to him. You 
will take care that 1 escape the trouble of the 
judgeship “. I was quite ignorant of that Tuditanns 
who was great-graitdfather to Hortensias, and sup¬ 
posed it to have been the son, who could not have 
been commissioner at that time. 1 consider it as 
certain that Mnmmius was at Corinth. For this 
Spiirius, who lately died, often used to repeat to 
me some letters written in comic verses to his 
friends from Corinth. But 1 have no doubt he 
was lieutenant to his brother, and not one of the 
ten. And I have moreover understood that it was 
not customary formerly to admit among the com¬ 
missioners those who were related to the com¬ 
manders, as we, through ignorance, or rather 
negligence of their excellent institutions, sent M. 
Lucullus, and L. Munona, and others nearly 
allied, as commissioners to L. LucuUus. But it 
is most natural that he should have been among 
the first of his brother's lieutenants. How much 
trouble you take, while you both attend to these 
matters, and despatch my business, and are much 
less careful about your own concerns than about 
mine I 


I LETTER VII. 

I HAVE had Sestius with me ; and yesterday 
Theopompus arrived. He reported that letters had 
been received from Ctesar”, who said that he had 
determined to remain at Rome ; and added the 
same reason which was mentioned in my letter p, 
lest in his absence his laws should be disregarded, 
as had been the case with the sumptuary law. This 
is very natural, and what I had suspected But 
these people must have their way *; unless you 
would have me persevere in these same* sentiments. 
He mentions also that Lentulus' is certainly di¬ 
vorced from Metella. But all this you know better 
than I. Write, then, what you will in reply, so 
that you writ# something. Though I am at a loss to 

1 Cato and Cievro wore loft guardians to mo son of the 
groat Luoullos.—Do Fli. lii. 2, 

S’ Piso. 

" See book xif. leUer 19l 

• a Ho was at this^me in Spain, fighting with tho sons 
of PompeiuD. 

P His letter to Cwsar. 

q It appears to gie that Cbjero, In his letter before-men¬ 
tioned. had anticipated this, and wished to prevent it. 

' Cwsar’s friends must be attended to, who objected te 
many parts of his letter, [see letter 27 of this book,] and 
probably to what he had said on this subject. 

> The sentiments expressed in his letter. 

* The same who is called Spinther. See hook xU. let¬ 
ter 63. 
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eoncfeiTfl' Wbat yob can write about, unless, per¬ 
haps, about MuateUa, or unless you have seen 
Silins. BroMs came to Tuscnlanum " yesterday, 
past four in the afternoon; to-day, therefore, he will 
cidl upon me. I wish it had been while you were 
here. I desired he might be informed thdc yon had 
baited for him as long as you could; that you 
would come when you heard of his arrival; and that 
I would, as I do, give you immediate notice of it. 

LETTER VIII. 

I HAVE positively ndching to say to you; for it is 
not long sincx you left me ; and soon after you re¬ 
turned my triple tablets I sball be obliged to you 
to let the parcel be taken to Vestorius, and to desire 
somebody to inquire if any farm belonging to Q. Fa- 
berius'' in the neighbourhood of Pompeii or of Nola 
is to be sold. I should be glad if you would send 
me Brutus’s epitome of Cmlius’s history and get 
from Philozenus Pantetius's treatise on Prudence. 
I shall see you on the 15th with your family. 

—♦— 

LETTER IX. 

You had just gone away yesterday, when Tre- 
batitts came; and soon after, Curtins; the latter 
to pay his compliments; but on being invited, he 
stayed. Trebatitts continues with me. This morn¬ 
ing Dolabella came. We had a long conversation 
till the day was far advanced. I can describe 
nothing more attentive or more affectionate’’. We 
came at length to the subject of young Quintus, of 
whom he related many particulars not to be re¬ 
peated or named ; and oue thing of such a kind, 
that, unless the whole army knew it, I should not 
only not venture to dictate to Tiro, but not even 
to write it myself—But I check myself. Torquatns 
arrived very seasonably, while Dolabella was with 
me ; and Dolabella in the kindest manner explained 
the terms I had used in discoursing with him ‘ ; 
for I had just been discoursing most urgently, 
which seemed to be gratefully received by Tor- 
quatus. I am longing to knoW if you have heard 
anything of Brutus *. Though Nicias supposed it 
to have actually taken place, but that the divorce 
was not approved : for which reason I am the more 

tt Brutus hod a villa in the neighbourhood of Tuaculum, 
not for from Cicero’s. 

V The Romans carried about with them little tablets of 
wood, or ivory, covered with wax, called pugiUaret, on 
which they wrote with a tUlut. Those tablets consisted of 
two, three, or more leaves, and were accordingly called 
duptieu, tripltea, Aso. Cicero, it may be supposed, bad 
written to Attious on one of these consisting of three 
loaves, which Attious had returned with his answer. 

w The BBi^e of whom mention is made, book xii. let¬ 
ter 36, and elsewhere. 

* Brutus may probably have dpitnrolsed several histo¬ 
ries. In book zil. letters, we read of his epitome of Fan- 
ntua's History; and Plutarch has mponed, that on the 
evening previous to the battle of Aiorsaiia, he was OA- 
goged in making an abridgment of Polybius. „ 

7 Dolabella had married Cicero's daughter, whose death 
be so deplored. It is doubtful whetheg ,a divorce between 
them had taken place or not; at least there seems to hare 
been no iU-wiU between the parties. 

* On the subject of Torquatus. 

* Who repudiated his wife Clodia, and was going to 
many Porola, Cato's daughter. Clooro hoped that Cato's 
popularity might obliterate any diMpprobatlon excited 
by this divorce. 


anzious, as well as you; that if any offence is 
taken, this may heal it. I am obliged to go to 
Arpinum, as it is necessary for me to regulate those 
small farms; and I am apprehensive that 1 may 
not be able to get away, if I wait till Caesar comes; 
of whose arrival Dolabella entertains the same 
opinion which you formed from Messala’s letter. 
A^en I get there, and find wliat business is to be 
done, I will write to inform you about the time of 
my return. 


LETTER X. 

I AM not surprised that you should be deeply 
concerned about Marcellus and apprehensive of 
. all kinds of danger. For who would be afraid of 
what had never happened before, and what human 
(xature seemed incapable of committing ? So that 
everything is now to be feared. But do you ' of 
all people transgress the evidence of history, by 
saying that 1 am the> only consular remaining ? 
What! do you make no 8crx)unt of Servius ? 
Though this has no weight with me, especially as I 
think the condition of the others * no way inferior. 
For what am I ? Or what can 1 be, either at home 
or in public ? In fact, unless it had occurred to my 
mind to occupy myself in writing, I should not 
know which way to turn myself. I think I must 
do. as you mention, to Dolabella, and take some 
subject of more common and public interest. I 
must at all events compose something; for he 
earnestly desires it. If Brutus has come to any 
conclusion *, you will take care to let me know it. 
I think he should conclude it as soon as possible, if 
only he has made his determination: for he will 
thus either extinguish or appease all idle talk. 
There are some who even talk to me about it. But 
he will conduct this best himself, especially if he 
also consults with you. It is my intention to go 
from hence the 23d. For here 1 have nothing to 
do ; nor indeed there, nor anywhere; there*, how¬ 
ever, there is something. I expect Spinther to¬ 
day ; for Bnitus has sent to inform me. In his 
letter he exculpates Csesar on the death of Mar- 
cellus. But no suspicion would fall upon him, 
even if he had been killed insidiously. Now, how¬ 
ever, when it is clear that it was done by Magius, 
'is not the whole to be imputed to his insanity ? I 
am at a loss to undersfapd this''; therefore you 
will explain it; though I have no farther doubt, 
excepting about what may have been the cause of 
Magius’s madness; for whom he hhd even been 
surety at Sunium. It was perhaps that very circum¬ 
stance ; for he was insolvent. I imagine he may 
have asked something from Marcellas, and Mar¬ 
cellus may have replied, with that firmness which 
was natural to him, that “ things seen near, and 
at a distance, have not the same aspect’.” 

l He bad been killed near Athens by F. Magius Chile, 
one who had been his friend, 
e Who are usually so accurate. ‘ 
d A senator who had been consul. It does not mean 
literally the only one; but that he was the only one who 
could support the dignity of the situation, 
c Those who have died in supporting the republic, 
f About his marriage. 
t At Arpinum. Bee letter 0 of this book, 
b To understand why Brutus should exculpate Casar. 
i The original is part of a verse of Buripides. It means 
that Haroellus had now become acquainted with Magios's 
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LETTER XI. 

I IMAGINED the removal to Arpinum to be a 
slight matter; but I find it quite otherwise, since 
I have been separated further from you. It was 
however expedient, both for the sake of reletting the 
farms, and to avoid imposing on our friend Brutus 
so great a burden of civility 1. Hereafter we shall 
be able better to cultivate a mutual friendship in 
TusculanumBut at this time, when he was so 
good as to visit me daily, and I was unequal to go 
to him, be was deprived of all comfort in his 
Tusculan villa. If, then, Servilia* is arrived; if 
Brutus has concluded anything’", or even if he 
is resolved upon it; when they go " to meet Ccesar; 
in short, whatever occurs, which 1 ought to know, 
you will inform me. Converse with Piso “, if you 
can : you see how ripe the business’’ is. Yet do nqt 
put yourself to inconvenience. 


LETTER XII. 

YotjR accounts of my dear Attica have muck 
affected me; yet at the same time they have af. 
forded me comfort. For your own consolation, 
expressed in the same letters, is a sufficient warrant 
for the relief of my anxiety. You have famously 
sold the speeches in favour of Ligarius. Hence¬ 
forward whatever I publish, I shall employ you to 
proclaim. As to what you say about Varro, you 
know that my compositions used formerly to con¬ 
sist of orations, or something of that kind, in which 
it was impossible for me to introduce Varro’s name. 
But since 1 entered upon these philosophical 
inquiries, Varro has already given me notice of a 
great and weighty address s : two years have elapsed, 
while that Callipides'' in his continual course has 
not advanced a foot. In the mean time I prepared 
myself, as he desired, to make him a return “ ac¬ 
cording to the same measure"—or better if I 
could,” for so Hesiodus adds. I have now pledged 
to Brutus, with your approbation, that treatise on 
the Foundation of Moral Duty, with which 1 am 
very well pleased. And you have assured me of 
his kind acceptance of it. I may as well, tlierefore, 
remove from my Academical Disputations the pre¬ 
sent speakers, who arj distinguished characters 

distressed fortunes, whteS before he did not know, when 
he engaged to be his Bujety. Some have supposed this 
quotation taAMlong to the following letter; in which case 
It would mean that Cicero, since his removal to Arpinum, 
found the actual separation from Atticus more grievous 
than he had expected in distant contemplation. 

) In calling every day upon Cicero, who had not suffi¬ 
ciently recovered his spirits to wait upon Brutus in return. 

k Brutus, as well as Cicero, appears to have had a resi¬ 
dence in the neighbourhood of Tusoulum. 

1 Brutus's mother. 

m Relating to his marriage with Porcia. 

■> This is generally supposed to mean Brutus; but it 
seems to me more voasonable to understand it generally of 
people going to meet Cwsar on bis return from Spain. 

o About the gold he was to provide in exchange fur 
Cicero's plate. See book xii. letter 6. 

I The sale of Boapnla’s gardens was approauhing. 

s HU treatise on the Latin Language, which was after¬ 
wards published and inscribed to Cioero. 

, ' This was a proverbial expreseion taken from some 
person who was busily employed, but made little progress. 

• The original Is part of a vene from Besiodus. 


indeed, but by no means philosophical, and dis¬ 
course with too much aabtiity, and substitute Varro 
in their place. For there are the opinions of 
Antioebus, to which he is much attached. 1 can 
find a place for Catulus and LncuUns elsewhere, if 
you appAive of these persons $ and I shall be glad 
if you will write in answer to 'me upon this subjdbt. 
I have received a letter from Vestorius about Brin- 
nitts’s auction’. He says that the business has 
without any dispute been referred ^ to me, to take 
place on the 24th of June. For they supposed 
that I should be in Rome, or in Tusculanum. You 
will therefore tell either friend S. Vettius, my 
co-heir, or my friend Labeo, to defer a little the 
sale, as I shall not be in Tusculanum till about the 
7th of July. You have with you Eros", as well as 
Piso. Let us think, with all our minds, of Scapula's 
gardens. The da|^ is at band. 


LETTER XIII. 

In consequence of the letter yon wrote to me 
about Varro, I have taken the Academy" entirely 
out of the hands of those distinguished personages, 
and transferred it to our friend; and from two 
books I have made it into four. These are longer 
than the others were, though there are several parts 
left out. I am very desirous of liearing from yon, 
who understood that be was pleased with my de¬ 
sign. 1 want also to know who it was that you 
understood excited his envy; unless perhaps it was 
Brutus. That was the only thing which remained “. 
But yet I should like much to know. In truth, 
unless my self-love deceive me, those books have 
come out in such a manner, that there is nothing 
of the same kind like them even in Greek. You 
will patiently bear'the loss of your copyr having 
been transcribed to no purpose. This, however, 
will be far more brilliant, more condensed, and 
better. I am now in doubt which way to turn ". 
1 am desirous of gratifying Dolahella's wishes ; but 
can find no proper subject. At tlie same time ” 1 
respect the Trojans* and if I should find some¬ 
thing, I do not see bow I can escape reproau:h. 
I must either give it up therefore, or I must devise 
something else. But why do I regard these trifles ? 
How, 1 beseech you, does my dear Attica, for 
whom I am very anxious ? But I frequently recur 
to your letter, and feel satisfaction in it; yet I look 
for further accounts. 


> Cicero appears to have boon one of several heirs to 
Brinnius, whose property, os usual, was to be sold and 
divided. 

" It was ustial for one of the legatees to bo appointed to 
conduct the sale. Sec booh L letter 10. 

V Cicerci’s agent. Hce letter 2 of this boA. 

w llis bonks on pAUosophy of the Academy. See 
letter 12 of this book. 

* As if ho had said that the envy excited by the dedica¬ 
tion of his former ftrnrk to Brutus, was the only thing that 
could be added to enhance the satisfaction ho bad in bis * 
treaRse “ Be Finibua” 

r Of the “ Academica" in the first edition. 

> What worlpf shall next undertake. 

* The original is from Homer, and has been more than 
once quoted before. [See book U. letter S, and book vU. 
letter 1.] The meaning is, that he hod too much respect for 
honest citixens to write anything imbeooming the republio. 
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completed the whole Academical discussion in four 
books j I know not how well, but with such care, 
that nothing can exceed it. In these, what had 
been excellently collected by Antiochus against the 
doctrine of incomprehensibility, I have attributed 
to Varro ; to this 1 reply in my own person, and 
you are the third in our conversation. If I had 
made Cotta and Varro disputing witl» each other, 
as you suggest in your last letter, mine would be a 
mute character. This has a good effect in old peo> 
pie; as Heraclides has done in several books; and I 
in the six books on Government. I have three books 
also on Oratory, with whichft am much satisfied; 
imd in these likewise the characters are such, that 
it became me to be sUent. For the speakers are, 
Crassus, Antonius, Catulus the old mdn, C. Julius 
brother to Catulus, Cotta, and Sulpicius. The 
discourse is supposed to be held while 1 was a boy, 
BO that it was impossible for me to sustain any part 
in it. But what 1 have lately written are in the 
manner of Aristotle, where the conversation is so 
managed, that he himself' has the principal part. 
I have finished the five books on the Foundation 
of Moral Duty, so as to give the Epicurean doc¬ 
trine to L. Torqnatus, the Stoical to M. Cato, tlie 
Peripatetic to M. Piso; for I considered that their 
being dead would preclude all jealousy. These 
Academics, as you know, 1 had discussed in the 
persons of Catulus, Lucullus, and Hc^tensius; but 
in truth the subject did not suit their characters ; 
being more logical than what they could be sup¬ 
posed ever to have dreamed of. Therefore, wlicn 
1 read your letter about Varro, I seized it as an 
inspiration. Nothing could be more adapted to 
that species of philosophy, in which he seems to 
take particular delight; or to the support of such a 
part, that 1 could manage to avoid making my own 
sentiments predominant. For the opinions of 
Antiocjius are extremely persuasive, and are so 
carefully expressed, as to retain tire acuteness of 
] Antiochus, with my own brilliancy of language, if 
indeed I possess any. But consider again and again 
whether you think these books ought to be attri¬ 
buted to Varro. Some things occur to me upon 
the subject; but these when we meet. 


LETTER XX. 

• 

I HAVE received from Ctesar a letter of condo¬ 
lence dated^pril SOfh, from Seville. I have not 
heard wha^as been promulgated about extending 
the city"; and should be glad to know. I am 
pleased that my services are kindly received by 
Torquatus, and shall not fail to increase them. It 
is impossible for me now to add to my Ligarian 
oration anything about Tubero’s wife and daughter- 
in-law ; for the speech has been widely dissemi¬ 
nated ; nor have I any wish to defend Tubero, who 
is wonderfully fond of accusing people. You have , 
had truly a fine exhibition». Though I am very 
well satisfied with this places, yet I am desirous of 
seeing you, and shall accordingly return, as 1 in¬ 
tended. 1 imagine you have had a meeting with my 
brother, and I want therefore to know what you 

■> See letter 33 of this hook. 

» Prohabljr alluding to some appIlcBtion, or perhaps al¬ 
tercation between Tubero and these ladies Ixffore Attious. 

p Arpinum. 


have done 4. I am in no trouble about my reputation, 
whatever I may foolishly have written to you at 
that time. There is nothing better (for there is no 
other just object of care) than this'; that every¬ 
body through his whole life should not deviate a 
hair's bfhadth from a right conscience. Observe 
how philosophically I talk. Do you suppose Isam 
engaged in these speculations to no purpose ? I 
should be sorry to have you vexed ; for it was no¬ 
thing*. And, to return again to the same point, 
do you think that I have altogether any other care 
than that I may not be deficient towards him* ? 
Or is this my object fi^rdboth, that I may appear 
to preserve the public opinion.’ “ For on these 
things there is no dependence"?" I wish I were 
able to bear my domestic troubles" as easily as I 
can disregard these. But yon suppose me to have 
wished somethln^which has not been accomplished. 
Is it not allowable, then, to have one’s own opi¬ 
nion ? But, however, what was then done*" I can¬ 
not help approving ; and yet I can very well lay 
aside all care about it, as indeed 1 do. But more 
than enough of trifies. 


LETTER XXL 

I nELiveuED a long letter to Hirtius, which I 
had just written in Tusculaiium. To that, which 
you sent me there, I shall reply at some other time; 
at present I wish to advert to others. What can I 
say about Torquatus, till I have heard something 
from Dulabella ? As soon as that happens, you 
shall immediately know. I expect a messenger 
from him to-day, or at farthest to-morrow, who 
shall be sent on to you as soon as he arrives. I am 
expecting to hear from Quintus ; for when 1 was 
setting out from Tusculanum on the 24tb, as you 
know, 1 sent a messenger to him. To return to my 
business ; that expression of yours, which bad 
wonderfully pleased me, now exceedingly dis¬ 
pleases ; for it is altogether a nautical term, as 
indeed I knew; but 1 thought that when the 
rowers were ordered inhibere, “to back their oars,” 
they suspended their motion. Yesterday, however, 
upon the arrival of a vessel at my villa", I learnt 
that this was not the case ; for they do not suspend 
them, but move them in another manner. This is 
quite different from the Greek itroxh- Therefore 

a Towards reconciling Cicero and Quintus. Bee the 
ninth and following letters of book xi. , 

r Bo I understand this passage, which has been variously 
interpreted by diiferont commentators. 

• 1 conceive this alludes to some expression fallen from 
Atticus, probably on the occasion of Quintus Cicero. 

* This seems to bo written under a sonseof philosophical 

propriety, by which he was taught to bo anxious about 
nothing but his own oonduot • 

» In the original iAa fragment only of aOreok sentence, 
which, in our ignorance of the remainder, must bo supplied 
by conjecturA * 

r Meaning, no toubt, his afBiction for his daughter, as 
well as his ooncem about Terentia and Quintus. * 

v*" Respecting his conduct towards bis brother, who 
seemed to ta^ offence at Cicero’s advancing money to 
Pompeius, wlffie he suffered Quintus to remain in difficul¬ 
ties. [See book xi. letter 13.] I am aware that the latter 
part of this letter has been very differently interpreted, 
and supposed by some able commentators to relate to 
Cicero’s success in the forum, for which 1 see no sufficient 
grounds. 

s On the banks of the Uris, or Oarigliano. 
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let it stand in the hook, aa it vras. Mention this 
also to Varro, nnless he has already altered it. For 
there is no better word than I had used before, and 
which is warranted by the authority of Lncullus. 
Cameades also makes the guard of the boxer, and 
the action of the charioteer bolding in his horses, 
t<^ correspond with ^voxiS; but the backing the 
oam is attended with motion, and that a consider¬ 
able one, while the ship is turned round to the 
stern. You see how much more I care about this, 
than either about public rumour r ; or about 
PoUio': let me hear also about Pansa *, if any¬ 
thing certain is known t for I imagine it has been 
made public; and if thefb has been any news of 
Critomns, or anything ascertained respecting Me- 
tellus and Balbinus. Tell me, is it your pleasure 
to publish my writings first, without my leave ? 
Not even Hermodorus did this, who used to divulge 
Plato’s books; from whence came the proverb, 
*’ Hermodorus deals in words*’.” How is this ? 
Do you think it right that anybody should have it 
before Brutus, whom I addressed at your sugges. 
tion*. For Balbus wrote me word that he had 
transcribed the fifth book of the Foundations of 
Moral Duty from you ; in which I have not indeed 
altered much; yet something. But you will do 
well to keep back the others; that Balbus may not 
receive them uncorrected, or Brutus when they 
are stale. But enough of these matters, that 1 may 
not seem to be diligent about trifles. Though now 
these things are the greatest with which 1 have to 
do. For what else is there ? I am using such 
despatch in sending to Varro what I have written 
at your suggestion, as already to have forwarded it 
to Rome to be transcribed. You may, if you 
please, have it immediately ; for I have written to 
my clerks to let yours, if you wished it, have the 
liWty of copying it; but yon will keep it private 
till 1 see you; as you always do with great care, 
when I have desired it. But in consequence of 
my having omitted to mention this to you, Cmrellia, 
glowing with a wonderful passion for philosophy, 
copies from your people, and is in the possession 
of these same books on the Foundations of Moral 
Doty. And I assure you (subject indeed to human 
fallibility) that she did not receive them from my 
people; for they were never out of my sight; and 
they were, besides, so far from making two copies, 
that it was with diflSoulty they completed one. I 
do not however impute any fault to your clerks: 
and that I would have you understand ; for 1 had 
omitted to say that 1 did not yet wish them to get 
abroad. What! still upon trifles ? For upon 
subjects of importance 1 have nothing to say. I 
agree with you about Dolabella. Let the co-heirs*, 
as you mention, come to Tusculanum. Balbus 
has written tj) me about Cmsar’s arrival, that it 
will not be before the 1st of August The account 
of Attica is excellent, that site has less fever, is 
quieter, and bears her illnesi with patience. As 
to what you say upon that sul^ect for our con- ^ 

r ^Vbat the puhtlo may suy of him, as in the preceding 
letter. 

* He bed been left by Cicsar in Spain. 

a It is uncertain to what thlii relstea. 

>> Hermodorus made a traffio of publishing in Sicily the 
lectures he had heard from Plato. 

« His treatise •• De Flnlbus” is addressed to Bratus, and 
is that of which Olaero here Speaks. 

d See letter 14 of this book. 


sideration ®, in which 1 take no less interest than 
you ; so far as 1 know, 1 greatly approve of the 
gentleman, his family, and fortune. What a^r 
^1 is the chief thing, I anf not personally ac¬ 
quainted with him ; but I hear favourable reports 
from Scrofii. He likewise lives very near you, if 
this is anything to the purpose; and is more 
noble ' thai^his father. When we meet therefore 
—and it will be with a mind disposed to approve. 
For in addition to what I have said, I have a re¬ 
gard for his father, as I believe you know, and 
greater than not only you, but than be is aware 
of; and that, both dqgprvedly, and of long standing. 


LETTER XXII. 

It is not without reason that I ask so particu¬ 
larly what you think best about Varro. Some 
things occur to me, wiiich I sh&U reserve till we 
meet. I have been very glad to interweave your 
name, which I shall do frequently; for it was by 
your last letter that I first understood you did not 
object to it. About Marcellus v I had before heard 
from Cassius ; and Servius sent me the particulars. 
What a sad affair ! To come back to my first sub¬ 
ject ; therc^ no place, where 1 would rather have 
my writin^Premain, than with you. But I should 
like not to have them sent abroad, till we both ap¬ 
prove of it. I exempt your clerks from all blame, 
and do not mean to find fault with you ; notwith¬ 
standing what I wrote to you, that Cserellia had 
some, which she could only have had from you. I 
was aware of the propriety of gratifying Balbus *'; 
I only wished that it might not be given to Brutus 
when it was grown stale, or to Balbus when it was 
imperfect. I will send the books to Varro, if you 
think it right, as soon as I have seen you. You 
shall know the cause of my hesitation when we 
meet. In calling upon the assignees, you have done 
quite right. I am sorry you should have so much 
trouble about your grandmother’s estate. The 
case of our friend Brutus is very vexations ; but it 
is the condition of human life. The ladies' are a 
little unreasonable in bearing such hostile disposi¬ 
tions, while neither of them are chargeable with 
dereliction of their duty. There was no occasion 
to call upon my secretary XuUius. If there had 
been, I would have sent you word. For nothing 
has been deposited with hira under the title of a 
vowl; though he has some money SAiongiug to 
me, which I have determined to apply to this 
purpose. So that both 1 told you rightly where it 
was ; and he rightly denied having anything under 
that title. But let us at once enter upon this 
business ■<. For the consecration of men', I do not 

The choosing a husband for Attica. 

( Owing, 1 suppose, to his mother's family. 

K See letter 10 of this book. 

h On account of bis influence with Cgaur. 

I Meaning probabiy ServiUa and Poroia, the mother and 
wife of Brutna 

1 To be applied to the discharge of a vow, for such 
he considered his resolution of erecting a temple to his 
daughter. 

k The temple. 

1 Though groves were often conseorated to heathen gods, 
yet, in the ease of deifying men, something more open to 
view was preferable. 
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quite approve of a grove, because it is too unfre. 
quented ; notwithstanding it has a reputation of 
sanctity. But this also shall be as you think pro. 
per; for yon are my guide in everything. I shall 
be at Tuscttlum, as I appointed ; and I wish 
you could be there the same day. But if anything 
should prevent you (as many things may), at least 
the next day, when the co-heirs ere ^ come, by 
whom it would be cruet to be beset without you. 
Again another letter without a word about Attica ; 
but this I place among the best signs. 1 find fault 
with this; not that you, but that she should not 
so much as send her complqnents. But do you 
make my very best compliments both to her, and 
to Pilia; do not however give a hint of my being 
offended. I send Caesar’s letter, in case you should 
not have read it. 

-*— 

LETTER XXIII. 

To the letter which 1 received from you yester¬ 
day in the forenoon, I immediately replied ; 1 now 
answer that of the afternoon. I wish Brutus had 
rather sent for me ; which was more reasonable, 
considering the sudden and distant journey upon 
which he was going " ; and, to say the truth, under 
our present feelings, when we are incapable of en¬ 
joying each other’s society (for you kn^ in what 
principally consists the pleasure of livm^ogether) 
I should readily have acceded to our meeting in 
Rome, rather than in Tusculanum. The books to 
Varro were no impediment; for they have been 
re-made ®, as you have seen ; they only wait to 
have the errors of the clerks corrected. You know 
my hesitation about these books ; but you are 
answerable. Those which I am to send to Brutus, 
are likewise in the hands of the transcribers. Get 
my business settled, as you mention ; though Tre- 
batius tells me they all make those deductions. 
What do you think these people will do 1 You 
are well acquainted with the house. Conclude it 
then in affability. You cannot believe how much 
I disregard such concerns. 1 assure you in the 
most solemn manner, and would have you believe 
me, that my paltry possessions are more plague 
than pleasure to me; and that I am more dis¬ 
tressed by having nobody v on whom I should 
bestow them, than gratified by having them to 
use. Trebatius also said that he had mentioned 
the circumstance a to you. But perhaps you were 
afraid I shou^be sorry*to hear it. That indeed 
was kmdly rotended; but, believe me, I do not 
now care about such matters. Therefore enter into 
negotiation, and dip it as you will, and make an 
end of it. Rouse them, call, speak to them, as if 
you thought you were speaking with that Scseva 

”> July 7. See letter 12 of this book. 

•> Perhaps to meet Cemar on his way from Spain, 
o It being generally agreed that the word defect! must 
be erroneous, I have supposed, with the least alteration, 
that It ought to be r^eli; a word suffioiontly appropriate, 
if it is oonsidered that the work had been altogether 
n-oast, the oharaoters changed, and the number of books 
extended from two to four. See letter 13 of this book. 

P Alluding to his daughter, who had been in distress, 
and formerly wimted his assistance. See book xi. letter 2U. i 
q The deductions in payment. 

' It is uncertain who this is. The name occurs again, 
book xiv. letter 10, and is there supposed to signify one of 
Cesar's soldiers who had enriched himself by tbe plunder 


Do not auppose that they, who are in the habit of 
grasping at what does not belong to them, will re¬ 
mit anything of their, just does *. Take care only 
about the day ‘; and even that with civility. 

— .» — 

LETTER XXIV. 

What is this which I hear from Hermogenes 
Clodius, that Andromenes had told him he bad seen 
Cicero " at Corcyra ? For I suppose it must have 
been known to you Has he then sent no letter 
even by him ? Or has bp Sot seen him ? Let me 
know how this is. What more should 1 say to you 
about Varro ? The four books are in your pos¬ 
session, and I shall be satisfied with whatever you 
do. I am restrained by no ** respect for tbe Tro¬ 
jans* why shou’ld I ? I was rather afraid how 
well he might himself < like it. But since you un¬ 
dertake it, I shall rest at ease. 


LETTER XXV- 

Resprctino the deductions r I have already 
replied to your very accurate letter. Yon will 
make an end of it therefore, and without any 
hesitation, or revision. It is proper and expe¬ 
dient that this should be done. Abont Andro¬ 
menes *, I bad supposed it must be as you say, 
otherwise you would have known it, and mentioned 
it to me. While you write so much about Brutua, 
you say nothing of yourself*. But when do you 
suppose he will come to 'Tusculanum ? For on the 
14th 1 am going to Rome. What T meant to say 
to Brutus (but what 1 perhaps expressed indis¬ 
tinctly, since you rpention your having read it) 
was, that I bad understood from your letter, that 
he wished me not to go up at this time merely for 
the sake of waiting upon him. But aa the appointed 
time of my going " is so near, 1 beg that you will 
take care that this may be no impediment to hia 
coming to Tusculaqum for his own convenience. 
For I had no intention of calling upon him about 
the sale, since you alone are quite sufficient in a 
business of that kind. But I wanted him to attest 
my will “ ; which I should now prefer executing at 
another time, that I may not acem to have come 
to Rome for that purpose I have accordingly 
written to Brutus, what I really thought, that there 

of tbe opposite party. The sense seems to require that it 
be seme person of more power than principle. 

‘ Persons who have got money by unjustifiable means, 
will not relinquish justifiable advantages. 

I That the maney may he ready at the time It Is wanted, 
v His son. 

V Attiooa having possessions in OoroyrB,'*and frequent 
communication with tlAt country. 

w In the original is the same fragment of a verso so often 
quoted before, ^ee letter 13 of this book.] The meaning 
is, that he had no nAd to fear giving offence. 

* Vwro. r See letter 23 of this book. 

• » See letter 24 of this book. 

* That is of yoyr coming to Tusculanum, as well ae 

Brutus. * 

t To attend Brlnnlus’s sale. See letter 14 of this book, 
c Wills were anciently performed with great solemnity. 
—Taylor, C. L. p. 84. 

4 That Bratus may not imagine I go up now expresidy 
to get hie attestation, and ahould therefore be dinppointed 
If be were not to be there. 
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wai no occasion for his being there on the 15th 
I shonld be glad then if you would manage this 
whole business so, that I may not in the least in¬ 
terfere with Brutus’s convenience. But what is it 
that you are at length afraid of, because I desire 
the books to be given to Varro on your Ksponsibi- 
IkyP Even now, if you have any doubt, let me 
know it. In elegance of style they have not been 
surpassed. I should like Varro, especially as he 
desires it; but he is, as you know, a stern roan, 
and one who might easily take exception without 
just cause Accordingly I often picture to my¬ 
self bis countenance, eomplaining, it may be, that 
my part is more copiously defended in those books 
than his; thou^ you will perceive that this is not 
the case, if ever you get into Epirus, and have 
leisure to examine them. For at present I give 
way to your correspondence with Alexio». I do 
not however despair of their meeting with Varro’s 
approbation; and after being at the expense of 
large paper i*, I shall not be sorry to have that de¬ 
sign adhered to. But I say again and again, that 
it must be on your responsibility. Therefore if you 
have any hesitation, let us transfer it to Brutus ; 
for he also is an Antiochian h O variable Academy, 
and like itself; now here, now there 1. But, pray 
how did you like my letter to Varro f May 1 die, 
if I ever study any work, as I have done this. I 
have not even dictated to Tiro, who is used to 
write down whole sentences; but to Spintherus, 
syllable by syllable. 

[/T. B. The Sfith letter was before ineerted in ite proper 
place, after the 43d of book xll.] 


LETTER XXVII. 

Respkctinq the letter to Cffisar'*, I was always 
of opinion that it ought first to be submitted to 
his friends. Otherwise I should have been not 
only wanting in attention to them, but should also 
have exposed myself to some danger, in case of his 
being offended with me. They have acted ingenu¬ 
ously ; and I take it kindly that they have nut 
concealed what they thought. Especially they have 
done well in suggesting so many alterations, that 
the writing it afresh is more than the occasion de¬ 
mands. On the subject of the Parthian war, 
however, what ought I to have considered, but 
what 1 supposed him to wish ? For what other 
argument could my letter admit, besides flattery P 
Had I wished to recommend what I thought best, 
should I have wanted matter ? Therefore the 
whole letter is unnecessary. For where the ad¬ 
vantage to be gained cannot be ^reat; and a 


* The day of Brlnnius* sale, Sco letter .T3 of this book. 
t The original is taken from IIAnar. 
t Attious’s bailiff in Epirus. 

h A presentation copy written on larSe and handsome 
paper. * < 

t See letter 19 of this book. 

i He compares his own variableness in changfhg the 
address, to the variable nature of the Ayademlo philosophy, 
which he professed, over bending to olrcumstanoes, and 
adopting probability in the place of fixed principles. 

b See book xiL letter 40. This letter appears to have 
been a letter of advice on public affhtrs, which made 
Olcero anxious to have the approbation of some of Caesar's 
patrty; by which is probably to be understood Balbus and 
Oppiue, who were likewise friends to Cicero. 


failure, even if it be not gt%t, may be productive 
of vexation; what need is there of running the 
risk ? Especially when I consider, that having 
written nothing before, he would expect that I 
should write nothing till the whole war was at an 
end, I am even apprehensive that he may imagine 
1 wished this to be as a soother for my “ Cato'.’’ In 
short, I repented of having written, and nothing 
could fall out more to my mind, than that my 
labour was not approved. Besides, I should have 
exposed myself to the calumnies of Caesar’s ad¬ 
herents, and among them to those of your rela¬ 
tion But I return “ to the subject of the gardens. 
I would by no means have you go thither but with 
perfect convenience to yourself; for there is no 
hurry. Whatever be the result, let us use our 
endeavours about Faberius. Respecting the day of 
sale, however, when you know anything, you will 
'Inform me- As the messenger, who came from 
Curoanum, reports that Attica is quite weU, and 
says that be has a letter for you, 1 send him on to 
you without delay. •* 


LETTER XXVIII. 

A.S you were to inspect the gardens to-day, I 
shall heu^o-morrow what you have thought of 
them. .^Ait Faberius you will let me know, 
when he IS arrived. Respecting the letter to 
Cmsar, believe me when I swear that I cannot do 
it. Not that the baseness of it deters me; (though 
it ought exceedingly ; for how base is flattery ?) 
since it is base for me even to be alive. But, as I 
was saying, it is not this baseness that deters me; 
I wish it was; for I should then be what 1 ought 
to be : but nothing occurs to my mind. For with 
regard to the exhortations of those eloquent and 
learned men® to Alexander, you see on what sub¬ 
jects they are employed. They are addressed to a 
young man inflamed with the love of the truest 
glory, and asking for advice in the pursuit of 
lasting praise. It is easy to speak in an honour¬ 
able cause. But what can I do? Yet I carved 
out from my wooden materials something that 
might look like an image; and in this, because 
there were some things a little better than what 
are doing, and have been done, they are censured. 
But I by no means regret this; for if that letter 
had been delivered, believe me, I should be sorry 
for it. What ? Do not, you see how that very 
disciple of Aristotle, with all hisaxrAeratsnding 
and all his moderation, after he got the title of 
king, became haughty, cruel, intemperate ? And 
do you suppose this man s from amidst his pro- 
cesaions, the comrade of Quirinuss, will be pleased 
with this temperate letter of mine ? But let him 
rather want what is not written than disapprove 
what is written. In short, as he pleases. That 

1 To counteract any diapleoaure Cwsar might have con¬ 
ceived from Cicero’s paneg^c on Cato, 
w Young Quintus Cicero. 

* It may be observed, that the expression of returning 
to the subject, is often used to mean, not returning to 
what had been said before in the same letter, but return¬ 
ing to any subject previously mentioned, espeoially if it be 
one of frequent recurrence. 
o Aristotle and Theopompus. Bee book xii. letter 40. 
p Ctnor. 

a Bee book xU. letter 46. 
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Archimedean problem *, which once stimulated me, 
and which I referred to you, is past. Now, indeed, 
I wish for that issue or any issue*, much more 
ardently than 1 formerly dreaded it. Unless some¬ 
thing else prevent you, I shall be very glad to see 
you here. Nicias has been earnestly sent for by 
Dolabella, for I read the letter; and though it was 
against my inclination, yet it was at«ny instance 
that he went. This in my own hand. 

—•— 

LETTER XXIX. 

I While I was inquiring of Nicias different 
I things relating to literary people, 1 fell, as it were, 
by chance upon the subject of Talna'. lie made 
no great account of his abilities, but said that he 
was modest and prudent. Me added, however, 
what 1 did not like, that he said he knew he hiffi 
lately paid his addresses to Comificia, the daughter 
of Quintus", wha was ai^ old woman, and had 
been married several times; but tlie match was 
not approved by the ladies, who found out that his 
property did not exceed 800 sestertia (6400/.). 
This I have thought it right you should know. 1 
have learned about the gardens, both from your 
letter and from Chrysippus'. In the house, with 
the dulness of which I war well a^uainted,^ 1 
understand there has been little or ii(|palteratu>n. 
However, he speaks well of the larger bath, and 
says that out of the smaller may be constructed 
some winter apartments'". A covered place for 
exercise must therefore be added ; which, if it is 
made as large as that in Tusculanum, will not cost 
much more than half the price, in this place. But 
for that temple which I want, nothing seems more 
appropriate than the grove with which 1 was for¬ 
merly' acquainted ; but at that time it was little 
frequented ; now I hear it is very much so : there 
is nothing that 1 should prefer to it. On this 
subject I entreat you to bear with my extravagance. 
It remains, that if Faberius pays me that debt, I 
would not have you make a question about the 
price. I would have you outbid Otho. At the 
same time I do not suppose he will exceed the 
bounds of reason ; for I tliink I know the man. 
But I hear he has been so roughly* treated, that 1 
do not think he will care to be a purchaser. What ? 
Would he suffer ?—But»why do I reason about it ? 
If you settle this FabSrian account, let me have it 
though at a dear rate: if not, I must not think of 
it ev.cn a«[*tfheap one. Let us try Clodia there¬ 
fore, from whom I entertain hope, both on account 
of tbSeir being much cheaper, and because Dola- 

r This probably moans the embarrassment In which ho 
found himself upon his return to Italy after the defeat of 
Pompeiits, of which he speaks so much in book xi., when 
be doubted what steps he ought to take to conciliate Ctesar, 
and drea<Ied the effects of his displeasure. 

s Banishment, or death, now appears more desirable to 
him than a life of sorrow and dissatisfeotion, after the loss 
of bis daughter, and loss of the freedom of the state. 

t It seems probable that this may have been somebodys 
whom Attlous thought of as a husband for Attica, 
s Quintus Ckimificiua 

V An arobitoct under Cyrus, of whom mentioa was for¬ 
merly made. See book ii. letter 3. 

w The ancient Roitums used to have summer and winter 
apartments; the latter of which PUnlus calls Mberaacufa. 
Ep. ii. 17. 

s It is uncertain to what rancli treatment Cicero refers. 


bella’s debtf i« on the point of being liquidated, 
so that I may trust to paying in ready money. 
Enough about the gardens. To-morrow I hope to 
see you, unless gome business prevent; which 1 
wish may be Faberius’a. However, if you can. 


LETTER XXX. 

I RETURN you Cicero’s‘letter. O hard-hearted 
man, who are not mo'ved with his dangers* ! He 
accuses me also. 1 should have sent you his 
letter; for as to the others respecting his achieve¬ 
ments, I take it to be V copy of yours. I have 
sent a messenger to Cumanum t*-day, to whom I 
have entrusted your letter to Vestorius, which was 
brought by Pharnaces. 1 had just despatched 
Demea to you, when Eros arrived. But there 
was no news in the letter he brought, excepting 
that the sale*’ would be in two days. Therefore 
after that*', as you mention ; and 1 wish the Fabe- 
rian business may previously have been settled. 
Eros, says be*', will not come to-day; but thinks 
he may to-morrow morning. You must pay him 
attention ; though such flattery is not far removed 
from guilt. 1 shall hope to see you the day after 
to-morrow. Find out, if you can, who were the 
ten commissioners sent to Mummius*. Polybius 
dues not mention their names. 1 remember only 
the consular Albinus, and Sp. Mummius, and 
think I have heard Hortensius name Tuditanus. 
But in Libo’s annals it api>ears that Tuditanus was 
made prmtor fourteen years after Mummius’i 
consulship ; which does not accord. 1 think of 
writing some political congress, supposed to be 
held at Olympia, or where* you will, after the 
manner of your friend Dicmarchus. 

-*— 

LETTER XXXI. 

On the morning of the 28th I received by 
Demea' a letter dated the day before, by which I 
might expect you either to-day or to-morrow. But 
1 apprehend that lenging, as I do, for your arrival, 

I shall myself be the occasion of stopping you. 
For I cannot suppose the Faberian business will 
be so soon despatched (even if it is in train) but 
that it will meet with some impediment. 'When 
you are at liberty therefore *; as you are still likely 
to be kept. I shall be glad if you will send me 
the books of Dicsearchus, which you mention, and 
likewise his KarJficurts^. About the letter to 


7 Due to Cicero. 

* Young Quintus’s. See letter 2 of this hook. 

* This is said ironically of tho dangers he bad magnified 
in his campaign with Cesar in Bpain. 

l> Can this mean the sale of Soapula's gdMana 7 

c After the sale }'o;s will oome to me. 

<• Faberius. 

s See letter»4 «id 6 of this book. 

< It appears by lie preceding letter that Cicero bad sent 
this Demea before to Attlous, and it is to be supposed that a 
he Ikought back a tetter from Attieus to Cicero, which is 
that spoken of. The expression of the text is liable to the 
same ambiguity^ that In the translation. 

g The sense is obvious, that ho wished Attieus to oome 
to him as soon as he was at liberty. I have thought the 
conclusion of the sentence was sufflotently clear, without 
adding to the original. 

k Meaning bis book upon the desomt into Tio^onlus'i 
cave, which was before mentioned. Bee bode vl letter 2. 
aE 
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Ctessr I am quite determined. And tbe very thing 
which they say he mentions in bis letter, that he 
will not go against the Parthians till affairs at 
home are aetUed, is tlie same that I advised in 
my letter. But were it otherwise, whichever he 
chose to do, be might, with my consent. For does 
he jvait for this forsooth? And will he do nothing 
but by my advice ? Let us, 1 beseech you, have 
done with this, and be at least half-free; which 
we may yet be by saying nothing, and keeping 
qniet. But speak to Otho, as you propose; and 
make an end, my Atticus, of that business h For 
1 can find no other placerwhere I can be with you, 
and yet not be in the furufti. With regard to the 
price, this has ocoerred to me. C. Albanius is tlie 
nearest neighbour; who bought of M. Pilius 1000 
acres, as well as I remember, for 11,500 sestertial 
(9*2,000/.); and everything is now lower. But my 
wishes are to be taken into tbe account; in which 
I am likely to have no rival besides Otho. Even 
upon him you will be able to make some impres¬ 
sion ; and the easier, if you have tbe assistance of 
Canus''. O silly gluttony*! Let him suppose that 
I maintain the sternness of a father™. You will 
reply to his letter, if there is anything you wish to 
say. 


LETTER XXXII. 

Havikq received a second letter from you to¬ 
day, I did not care to leave you with only one in 
return. Do as you mention in regard to Faberius ; 
for on him depends the whole success of my design. 
Had not this design been in agitation, (believe me 
in this, as in everjrthipg else,) I should not trouble 
myself. Therefore, as you do (for nothing can 
exceed this) urge, insist, accomplish. I should 
be glad if you would send me both books of Dicse- 
archus on tlie Soul, and likewise that on the 
Descent". I do not find bis Tripoliticon, or the 
letter which he sent to Aristoxenus. I now par¬ 
ticularly want those” tliree books; they would be 
convenient for the subject)* which I have in con¬ 
templation. The “ Torquatus” s is at Rome : I have, 
desired it may be sent to you. The “ Catulus” and 
“ Lucullus” ' I imagine you have had before ; but I 
have made new introductions to these books, which 
I wish you to have, containing an eulogium upon 
each of these persons ; and there are some other 
additions. You have not quite understood what I 

I Of the gardens. 

1 I oonuelve the figures ought to be interpreted Centiet 
deciet quinquiu. Bee book i. letter 2, note i. 

k q. GelUtts Canus was an earl; friend of Atticus, men¬ 
tioned by Com. Nepos. 

) This probably alludes to some acootfht, received 
through Attiouf. of his son’s expensive living. 

■e That is, Putet me patrie tutri partet. At that time 
parants used great severity toward their children; for 
whom Plutarch therefore recommends tbe Interference of 
an unola—See Plut- IIspl tiAaSeA^taf near the end. 

■ Entitled Karifieurts, or the Descent Into the Cave of 
Trophonlus. See letter 31 of this book. c 

« The two treatises on the Soul, and that upon the 
Descent. ■ ^ 

S Probably his Tnsculan questions, 
s A treatise of Cicero's, so called from Torquatus boing 
the principal character named in It: perhaps the first book 
of hi. treatise ** I>e Flnlbua" See letter 5 of this book. 

' Tbe original names of two Uboks of his “ Academioa.” 
r See letter 13 of this book. 


wrote to you about the ten flKimissioners ; which 
I suppose was owing to my writing by abbrevia¬ 
tions. For I meant to inquire about C. Tuditanus, 
who I heard from Hortensius had been one of tbe 
ten. But in Libo’s annals I see tliat be was prse- 
tor in the consulship of P. Popillius and P, Rupi- 
liuB. Could he then have been a commissioner 
fourteen ye|)rs before he was praetor ? Unless 
indeed he became qusestor extremely late, which I 
do not think was tbe case ; for I observe tliat he 
had no difficulty in taking the curule * offices at 
the regular times. I knew that Pi^thumius was 
one of them, whose statue you say you remember 
at the Isthmus. It is he who was with Lucullus; 
fur whom 1 have to thank you, as a very proper 
personage at that congress*. You will find out 
then the others if you can ; that I may have a 
splendid assemblage of characters, 
c 


LETTER XXX5II. j 

Strange negligence 1 Can you suppose that ; 
Balbus and Faberius had ever once told me the j 
declaration” was given in ? Moreover, it was by I 
their direction that 1 sent up on purpose to make 
my declaration, which they said it was proper to 
do. It was made by the freed-man Philotimus. 1 
believe you Are acquainted with the clerk’ : but 
you will wrlti to him. and that without delay. I 
have sent a letter to Faberius, os you advise ; and 
imagine you will have had some communication with 
Balbus to-day in the capital. I have no scruple 
in regard to Virgilius I have no reason for it 
on his own account; and if I should purchase, of 
what will he have to complain ? But you must 
take care, that, being in Africa, he does not act the 
same part as Ctelius”. You will see about the 
account with Crispins)'. But if Fluncus thinks 
of it*, there may be some difficulty. You and I 
are borh of us desirous that you should come to 
me ; but this business must not be left. This is j 
indeed good news, that you hope Otho may be | 
gained*. Respecting the valuation, as you say, 
when we have entered upon the negotiation; though 
his letter only relates to the quantity of land. Con¬ 
clude with Piso** if you can. I have received 
Dicsearchus’s book, and expect the Kardfiairis. 
Give instructions to somebody about the commis- 

* The prwtors. cnnsiils, oensni’s, and chief sdilcs, wore 
allowed to use particular carriages, currue, from wbeuuo 
they were called curule oflicea. ' 

* Which Cicero proposed to introduce in sHtie ne'if trea¬ 
tise. Bee letter 30 of this book. . 

V A declaration of each person's property was given in 
to the censors every fifth year; and in the interval, every 
new accession was registered by the praetor. The declara¬ 
tion here spoken of may probably relate to some assignment 
of Faberius's pre|)erty to Cicero. 

’ The secretary whose business it was to receive the 
declaration. 

w VirglUus, one of the co-heirs of Scapula, appears to 
have been in Africa in support of PoQipelus's party, in 
.consequence of which it is probable bis share may have 
been confiscated. 

s In surrendering upon condition of recovering his pro¬ 
perty, This Cwltus is supposed to be a different person 
from him mentioned In letter 3 of this book. 

y Mentioned in book xil. tetter 2A 

> Designs to purchase the gardens. 

> See letter 3t of this book. 

b See book xii. letter S. 
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Bionera°. He will find it in the book which con¬ 
tains the decrees of the senate in the consulate of 
Cn. Cornelius and L. Mummius. Your conjec¬ 
ture about Tuditanus is very probable; that, as 
he was at Corinth, (for Ilortensius did not men¬ 
tion it inconsiderately,) he was then either qusstor 
or military tribune; and I rather suppose this to 
have been the case. You will be abie to ascertain 
this from Antiochus. Learn also in what year he 
was qusestor, or military tribune. If neither 
agrees, then, whether he was in the number of 
the lieutenants or of the pages ■*; provided he was 
in that war at all. I was speaking of Varro, and 
behold the wolf in the fable'. For he came to 
me, and at such a time, that I invited him to stay; 
but did not use so much violence as to tear his 
coat ^; for I remember that expression of yours ; 
and they were a large company, and I was not 
prepared. Nevertheless, soon after came *C. 
Capito with T. Carriiias. Their coats 1 scarcely 
touched s; yet they stayed, and it fell out very 
well. But Capito, by chance, entered upon the 
subject of enlarging the city ; that the Tiber was 
to be brought from the Mulvian bridge at the foot 
of the Vatican hills; that the Campus Martins 
> was to be built up, and the Vatican plain to be 
I converted into guother Campus Martius. “What 
do you say ? ” cried I. “ I am going to the auc¬ 
tion, that, if I can with propriety, I may purchase 
Scapula’s gardens." “ Take care how you do 
it,” says he ; “for the law will certainly be car- 
ried, as it is Ctesar's wish.” I heard him very 
patiently, but should be sorry to have it take place. 
But what say you ? You know Capito’s diligence 
in seeking out news. He is not inferior to Camil- 
lus. Let me bear about the business of the Llth’; 
for it is that which brings me up. I had likewise 
some other affairs, which, however, I cun easily 
transact two or three days later. But I by no 
means wish you to be harassed with travelling. I 
also forgive Dionysius. As to what you say about 
Brutus, I have set him quite at liberty, as far ns 
relates to me; for I wrote to him yesterday to say 
that I had no occasion fur his assistance on the 
IfithJ. 

LETTER XXXIV. 

I CAME to Asfura fhe 25thhaving stopped 
I three hours at Lanfivium to avoid the heat. I 
should be glad if you could without much trouble 
get tne excused froifi going to Rome before the 
5th^ wmen you can do through Egnatius. But, 
above all, my principal’" contie rn is, t ha t yo u 
v Wbuse names he wished to know. See letter 30 of this 
book. 

a Young men of family who went for instruction In the 
suite of the provincial governors 
e As he spake of him, In he came, * 
f 1 suppose this to allude to some Joking expression 
formerly used by Attlous. 

g He did not press them to stay. < 

>> tiee letter DOtif this book. 

1 See letter 35 <<f this book. The day of Brinnius’ salef 
) In the text is Idib. Mai., but it has justly been sus¬ 
pected that this is an error, or false interpolation. The 
month intended was probably July, the time Of Brinnius’ 
sale. 

k Probably In July, after bis return from Arpinum. 

) Of August 

<>> I prefer the making Majtimum begin the sentence; 
for Cioero nowhere else joins It with Egnatius. 


should complete the arrangement with Pubmias" 
while I may be considered as absent. Write me 
word what is said about this. “ As if the people 
cared forsooth”." In truth, I apprehend not; for 
it is an old story. But 1 wanted to fill the page. 
Why sDould 1 say more? as I shall presently be 
with you, unless you put it off. For I have alrflkdy 
written to you on the subject of the gardens. 

. ---•— 

LETTER XXXV. 

O DisoRACEruL circamstance ! Your name¬ 
sake'^ is enlarging the city, wbiali he never saw till 
within these two years, and which he thinks too 
little even to hold him. I expect to hear from you 
upon this subject^ You say that you will present the 
books a to Varro as soon as ho arrives. He has 
got them then by this time, and all doubt is at an 
end. Ah ! if you could know what risk yon run'! 
unless my letter has perhaps stopped you. Bat 
you had not received it when you wrote lost. 1 am 
anxious to know therefore how the affair stands. 


LETTER XXXVI. 

Though what you tell me of Brutns's^ffection, 
and your walk together, is nothing new, but the 
very same that I have often heard before ; yet the 
oftener, the more agreeable. And it is the more 
gratifying to me, because you take pleasure in it; 
and the more certain because it comes from you. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

I SEND you this second letter to-day. Nothing 
can be more convenient or more suitable than what 
you mention about Xeno’s debt, and the forty ses- 
tertia (.3001.) from Epirus *. The younger Baibas 
^ake of that business' to me in the same manner. 
’There is nothing new, but that Hirtins disputed 
sharply with Quintus" in my behalf; while be" con¬ 
tinued everywhere, and especially in company, to 
utter many calumnies first about me, then about 
his own father. But nothing of what he said was 
so plausible, as that we were both exceedingly hostile 
towards Csesar ; that we were not to be trusted ; 
and that 1 was even to be guarded against. It 
was quite formidable; but that I knew our king 
was aware of my having no spirit left He said 

" itespectiog bis divorce from Publllia, and tbe repay¬ 
ment of ber €ower. 

o A well-known expression In tbe “ Af drla " of Teren- 
tius. , 

p Tbis was probabltr some surveyor, at whose suggestion 
Csesar may have thought of extending the city. 

1 The “Acdtlemloa,’’addressed to Varro. Wiloh, though 
done at Atticus'^iiggestioa, yet Attiens seems to have 
hoe^ afraid of recommending. See latter 36 of this book.* 

' Bald in pleasant mockery of bis friend’s timidity. 

• Tbis mnney,due to Atticus from bis estates in Epirus, 
and a debt from Xeno at Athens, [see book v. letter 10,] 
was proposed to be transferred to young Cicero in Athens, 
and repaid by his father at Rome. 

t The calumnies of young Quintus, wbo was with the 
army in Spain. Bee book xii. letter 30. 

a The nephew. 

V Quintas. 

3E3 
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too that I was severe towards voy son Cicero; bnt 
of that as he pleases. I am glad T gave to Lepta’s 
messenger my panegyric on Porcia* before I 
received yonr letter. You will take care, therefore, 
if you have any regard for me, that if it is sent to 
Oomitins and Brutus, it may be sent in thi^ form*. 
Y(A will continue to give me daily information 
about the gladiators r, and other subjects that are 
blown about, as you call it. 1 should be glad, if 
ou think well of it, that you ^ould call upon Bai¬ 
ns and Offllius about advertising the sale*. I spake 
to Balbus myself, who agreed to it. 1 imagine Offi- 
lius has a written acc%at of all the property. 
Balbns has also. Bnt Balbus wished for an early 
day, and at Rome; if Caesar's arrival should be 
delayed, the day might be put off. But he seems 
to be just here. Therefore take the whole into 
consideration; for Vestorius Has signified his 
acquiescence *. 


LETTER XXXVIII. 

As I was writing before dawn against the Epicu¬ 
reans by the same lamp and labour ‘ I scrawled 
something to you, and sent it before it was light. 
Afterwards, having slept again, when 1 got up at 
sun-rise I received a letter from your sister’s son 
which ^send you. The beginning of it is very 
rraroachful; but perhaps “ he did it without con¬ 
sideration It runs thus: " I am sorry for 
everything that can be said discreditably of yon.” 
Meaning that many things might be said against 
me, though he professed not to approve it. Can 
anything be more foul ? But you shall read the 
rest, and judge for yourself; for 1 inclose it to 
you. You mentioned sometime since, that he was 
struck with the daily and continual commendations 
of our friend Brutus, such as many persons have 
told me he bestows upon me. He* has said some¬ 
thing about it to me, and I imagine to you, which 
you will let me know. What he may have written 
to his father about me, I cannot tell. But observe 
how dutifully he speaks of his mqther: "In order,” 
says be, “ that I might be with you s as much as 
possible, I wished to have a house hired for me, 
and so I told you; but you have not done it, so 
that we shall be less together. For 1 cannot bear 
to see that house; you know why.” The reason 

* Cato’s sister, who bad lately died. She was mother 
to Domitlua. See letter 48 of this book, which should have 
preceded this. 

* In the corrected form in which Cicero had sent it pre¬ 
viously to his bearing from Atticua on the subject. 

r To be exhibited upon Cwsar'a return from Spain. 

■ It is not certain what sale is here intended ; possihly 
that of Cluvius's property. [See letter 48 of this book.] 
Balbus probablj acted aa CsBSor'a agent. 

a That is, bis readiness to hav'e itVake place at an early 
day. 

h xhe Sd hook of his Tusoulan Questloni« on which he 
was at this time engaged, 

S e Writing before it was light, he of course wrote by a 
lamp. The expression “ lamp and labour waa famllidr to 
tbs Homans; and though not so in Bnglish, It seemed de¬ 
sirable nevertheless to preserve it in the ^rioslation. 

d (kuintua 

a 1 suspect the Greek expression in the original to be 
taken from some former letter of Atthms, written in ex¬ 
tenuation of his nephew’s rnkmonduot. 

* Quintus the youngw. 

I I His fkther, to wtmm this letter was written. 


bis father gives, is his aversion to his mother. 
Now help me, my Atticus, with yonr advice. 
“ Shall I mount the lofty w^l of justice^ ?” that 
is, shall I openly spurn him, and cast him off ? 
“ Or shall I use the crooked pathsof dissimulation ?” 
For I may add with Pindar—“ to say the truth, my 
mind is divided.” The former is more suitable to 
my dispogittoQ; but perhaps the latter to the times. 
Whatever be your opinion, be assured that mine is 
the same. 1 am most apprehensive of his intrud¬ 
ing upon me in Tusculanuro. It would be easier 
managed in a greater concourse. Shall 1 remove i 
then to Astura ? What if Csesar should suddenly 
arrive ? Help me, I beseech you, with your advice. 
I will do as you determine. 


LETTER XXXIX, 

O VANITY beyond belief! I To tell his father 
that he must absent hinfself from home on account 
of his mother 1 How dutiful! But his father 
already relaxes, and says that his son had reason to 
be angry with him. I will, however, follow your 
advice ; for I see you prefer the crooked I will . 
go to Rome, as you recommend, though against i 
my inclination; for 1 am deeply engaged in > 
writing. By the same opportunity, you say I shall I 
see Brutus, But were it not for that other reason *, 
this circumstance ■” would not bring me up : for 
he does not come from whence I could wish"; 
nor has he been long absent, or ever written to me. 
But yet I want to know how his journey has turned j 
out®. 1 should be glad if you would send me the. j 
books which I before mentioned lo you, especially j 
those of PhsedruB, entitled nepuro'cii' and 'EWdSos r. | 


LETTER XL. | 

Dobs Brutus say this, that Cassar brings good | 
tidings to worthy people ? But where will he find | 
them? Unless perhaps he hangs himself4. But | 
here what support he meets with ! Where then is 
that device of yours, which T saw in the Parthenon', ; 

b Taken from Pindar, and quoted more at leugth by 
Plato in bis Republic. 

* To be out of Qulntutts way." ^ 
i I have aupimsed it ought to be written intrednrilem. 
k Tills relates to the crooked putht of dUnmulation men¬ 
tioned in the preceding letter. 

1 To avoid encountering his nephew in Tuscnlanum. 

”• The meeting Brutus. j 

a Cicero did not approve of Brutus’s paying court to j 
Cwaar by going so for to attend him on his return to 
Rome. 

® One object of his Journey seems to have been the ob¬ 
taining the pneftrship through Ctesar’s favour. 

P Commentators are not agreed about the text, and It la 
in vain to conjecture what these books might be. 

4 Tills may probably allude to somettaing previously said 
by Atticua It appears to be meant of Csesar, who having 
•'jocasiuned the death of so many good citizens, could only 
find in the regions of the dead any deeerving that name. 

e It seems moat probable that this may mean some 
library, or gallery, belonging to Brutus, ao called from the 
temple at AGiena, and in which be might, by the advice 
of Attloue, have placed statues, or pictures, (rf hla onoes- 
tore Brutus and Ahala, the assertors of their country's 
liberty, the first against Tarquialua, the second against j 
Q. Melius, 
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of Ahala and Brotu* ! But what can he do ? I 
am pleased with what follows', that not even he*, 
who has been the source of all our atrocities, thinks 
well of our nephew. I had feared that even Bru¬ 
tus might entertain affection for him : for so he 
intimated in the letter he wrote in reply to mine. 
I wish he ” had tasted some of his'' stories. But, 
as you say, when we meet. Yet t*hnt do you 
advise ? that 1 should go up ? or stay ? To say 
the truth, I am both entangled in my books, and 
unwilling to receive him •• here. I understand his 
father is gone to-day to meet him at the Acrono- 
man rocks*. It is surprising how angry he went; 
so that T was obliged to check him. But I am 
myself easily changed. Therefore I must hereafter 
take cure how I conduct myself t. But consider 
what you think of my going up; and, if it can 
be clearly seen to-morrow, let me be informed of 
everything early in the morning *. 


LETTER XLI. 

• 

I HAVE sent to Quintus the letter for your 
sister. Upon his complaining of the quarrel 
between young Quintus and his mother, (on which 
account he told bis son that he would remove from 
his house *,) I mentioned that he had written a very 
proper letter to his mother, but none to you. He 
wag surprised at the first circumstance; but with 
regard to you, he said the fault rested with him¬ 
self, as he had repeatedly written to his son 
in terms of severity respecting your unkindness 
towards him. But upon his saying that he relented, 
I told him (after reading your letter recommend- 
ing'’ dissimulation) that I should not be angry with 
him. For then came on the mention of Cana*’. 
And indeed, if that proposal should be adopted, if* 
became necessary. But, as you observe, some 
attention must be paid to our own dignity; and 
we ought both to be in the same mind, though his 
offence towards me is thegreater and more notorious. 
But if Brutus brings anything conciliatory, we 
must not hesitate. When we meet, however : for 
it is a thing of some moment, and requires caution. 
To-morrow thereforeunless 1 receive from you 
some further leave * of absence. 


LETTER XLIL 

He a came to me, and was very much dejected ; 
upon which I said, but what makes you so 
thottghtM ? Do you ask, says he, one who has a 
journey to perform; and a journey tv the war, gfid 
that a dangerous and a disgraceful one^? What 
then obliges you to go? said 1. My debts, be 
replied; and yet I have not even enough to sup¬ 
port me on the road. lu this place 1 borrowed 
something from your eloquence, and held my 
tongue. But, he went onsto say, I am most of all 
vexed about my uncle. *On what account ? said L 
Because, says he, he is angry wtth me. Why do 
you suffer it F I said. (For 1 chose rather to say 
so, than, why do you give occasion for it ?) I will 
not suffer it, saysie i for 1 will remove the cause 
of it. You do rightly, said 1; but if it is not 
troublesome, I should be glad to know what the 
cause may be. Because, whilst I was deliberating 
whom I should marry, I did not satisfy my mother, 
and so did not satisfy him. But at present there 
is nothing 1 so much wish *, and am ready to do 
what they desire. 1 hope it will turn out well, 
said 1, and I commend you. But how soon ? 1 am 
indifferent about the time, said be, since 1 approve 
of the thing. But I think, said I, that it should be 
before you set out; for so you will give satisfaction 
also to your father. 1 will do, says he, as you 
advise. So ended this dialogue. But hark you; 
you recollect that my birth-day is the 3d of 
January ; you will accordingly be with me. Just 
as I had finished my letter, see here, Lepidus begs 
me to come up. I imagine the augurs have nothing 
to do in the way of consecrating a temple. But let 
us go 1. I shall therefore see yon. 


LETTER XLIII. 

T SHALL certainly avail myself of this delay of a 
day; and you have done very kindly to let me 
know it, and in such a manner as to write yourself 
immediately from* the sports, and to let me get 
your letter at a time when I did not expect it. 
I have indeed some business to transact in Rome, 
but 1 can do it two days later. 


* In Attlous's latter. 

* C'lesar. 
v Urutus. 

V Qiiint^^rtorles agaiitst Cicero. 

* The text is uncertain, and the place unknown. 

r Bo 1 enncoivo the sentence ought to he completed ; 
meaning that he must bo careful liow ho reproaclied his 
^ nephew, whom he might soon after have occasion to 
I defend, as in the present instance. 

« E«rl.y on the day after to-morrow, lie wanted to 
receive fntm Attieus an early account of everything relat¬ 
ing to C'wsar’s approach, that he might regulate bis mea¬ 
sures accordingly 

* StK; letter 3! qf this book. 

I* Sec letter .tB of tliis book. , 

e To be propcised as a mutch for Quintus. 

d It wa.s necessary to dissemble bis displeasure. 

e I siiall see you in Rome. 

f Some intimation that 1 need not so soon go up to Rome. 
See letter 43 of this book. 

i' 

I 


LETTER XLIV. 

Your letter was most pleasing, however un¬ 
pleasant the circumstance of the procession '*. But 
yet it is not unpleasant to know everything, even that 
affair of Cotta'. The populace indeed behaved 

g Young (fhintus. 

h Against the I'arthians, by whom Cq|u»us had been 
defeated and slain. « 

I As to give them ditisfaotion. 

J Here fnlloy two tireek words, probably corrupted, and 
rendered little mo^ intelligible by the oonjeeturos of com¬ 
mentators. 

■•,The procession here spoken of seems to have been that 
called Circensian, exhibited in the Circus Maximus, where 
the images of 1^ gods were drawn along with great pomp 
previously to the exhibition of the gamea Un tills occasion 
Csesar’s image was also drawn next to tliat of Victory, by 
an adulatory decree of the senate. 

I It is supposed that Cotta, even at this time, began to 
speak of making C'a»ar a king, on pretence of some obscure 
prophecy that the Farthians oould only be conquered by a 
king. 
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nobly in giving no applause even to the statue of 
Victory, on account of its bad neighbour Brutus 
has been with me, and wished me very much to write 
something to Ceesar; to which I agre^; but on con¬ 
dition that he would see the procession", .^nd have 
yoir ventured to present the books to Varro “ ? I 
amHnxious td know what he may think of them. 
But when will he read them ? 1 quite approve of 
your conduct about Attica r. It is something to 
have the mind elevated with ithe sight, as well as 
with the awe and celebrity, of the ceremony. I 
should be glad if you would send me Cotta a. Libo 
I have with me, and I hadrCaaca before. Brutus 
has informed me upon the authority of T. Ligarius, 
that the naming of L. Curhdius in the Ligarian 
speech is my mistake ; but, as they say, an error of 
memory. I knew that Curftdius jvas very intimate 
with the family of Ligarius; but 1 see that he had 
died previously. Therefore give instructions to 
Pbarnaces, Antteus, and Salvius', to erase that 
name from, all tlte copies. 


LETTER XLV. 

* Lamia was with me after you left me; and he 
brought me a letter he bad received from Cmsar, 
which, though it was dated antecedently to those 
brought by Diocbares ', yet plainly declared his 
intention of coming before the Roman games h At 
the end of it he desired that Lamia » would make 
every preparation fur the games, so that he might 
not hurry up to no purpose. By this letter there 
seemed to be no doubt of his arriving before that 
time; and Lamia said that Balbus upon reading 
that letter was of the same opinion. 1 find I have 
some additional holidays * ; but how many, do, if 
you love me, let me know. You will be able to 
learn from Beehius, or from your other neighbour 
Egnatius. When you exhort me to employ those 
days in expounding philosophy, you urge one who 
la already running. But you perceive that 1 must 
spend that time with Dolabellg. Were I not 
detained by Torquatus’s bdsiness'', I should be 
able to run down to Puteoli *, and return in time. 
Lamia, it seems, had heard from Balbus that there 
was a large sum of money in the house r, which 
ought to be divided as soon as possible; and a great 

■* Caesar. 

" From which he would be able to Judge how high Caesar 
was raised above the level of any modest address. See 
letter 38 of this hook. 

o See letter 3« of this book. 

t In taking her to the Circensian procession. 

S Cotta, Libo, and Casca, here mentionfkl, seem to 
mean certain w^rks of which they were respectively tMc 
authors, aa wo say familiarly Locke, or Pope, meaning the 
hooka written by them. «• 

r Attiens's librarians or clorka 

* A freed-mnn of Caesar. See book xLJettL: 8. 

» These began September 4. ' 

^ a Xdimla was at this time wdile, to which office yras 
attached the care of the ptibUo games. 

’ That the necessary time of his going to Rome was 
postponed. *' 

* It has appesred by some former letters that Cicero 
wanted to servo his friend T,u*quatus through the iniiuenue 
of Hoiabella. See letter 8 of this book. 

* To take possession of part of Cluvins's property, to 
which be bad succeeded. Bw letter 48 of this book. 

r Cluvins's house. 


amount of plate, besides the lands ; that an auction 
ought to take place at the earliest time. 1 wish 
you would write me word what you think best to be 
done. For my own part, if I had to choose out of 
all, I could not easily find anybody more diligent, 
or more ready, or more friendly towards me, than 
Vestorius; to whom I have written very par¬ 
ticularly, anfi imagine that you have done the 
same. Tins appears to me sufficient. What say 
yon } For the only thing 1 am afraid of i's, that 
I may seem too negligent. I shall therefore hope 
to hear from you. 


LETTER XLVI. 

PoLLEX* told me he would be back by the 13th 
o^ August, and accordingly came to me at Lanu- 
vium the i'2th. But he is rightly called Pollex, not 
Index*. You will learn therefore from himself. I 
called upon Balbus : fqr Lepta,*who was anxious 
about the games brought me to him by force, in 
that Lanuvian villa which he has given up, to 
Lepidus. From him the first thing I heard was 
this—“ A little while ago 1 received that letter, in 
which he strongly confirms his intention of return¬ 
ing before the Roman games.” 1 read the letter. 
There is a great deal about my “Cato” *, from the 
repeated perusal of which he says that he is grown 
more copious ; whilst from the reading of Brutus's 
“Cato” be appears to himself eloquent. From him"’ 
I learned the inheritance of Cluvins’s property. O 
negligent Vestorius ! A free* inheritance, before 
witnesses', within sixty days. I was afraid it would 
be necessary to send fur him s. Now 1 must send 
to desire be wilt accept by my order. This same 
Pollex may therefore return*". I have also had 
some liberal conversation with Balbus about Clu- 
v’ius's gardens, in whicli he promised to write to 
Ceesar immediately. He said that Cluvius had 
charged Titus Hordeonius with a legacy of 50,000 
sestertii (400/.) to Terentia, with the expense of a 
monument, and seVeraU other things ; but that 
there was no charge upon me. Pray, gently 
reprove Vestorius. What can be more discredit¬ 
able, than that Plotins the perfumer should so long 
before have informed Balbus of everything by his 
slaves ; and that he * should not have informed me 
even by my own. 1sufry for Cossinius, for I 
had a great regard for him. If anything should 
remain after paying my debts and my purchases, I 
will send it to Quintus ; but I apprASA.d iSlcse 
will oblige me even to contract new ones. 1 know 
nothing about the house at Arpinuma, 

» This appears to have )>een one of Cicero’s messengers 
[see bonk xi. letter 4] ; perhaps the same who, in book vUi. 
letter S, is called Pollux. 

* Pollex in Latin sifinifies the thumb, index the fore- 
ilnftcr. Index likewise siKniiies one who gives information. 
Cicero, by saying he was no index, insinuates that he 

‘ brought little information. 

*> lie wanted to have the charge of the'games tn be cele- 
firated in lionour of Cooeir’s return. 

e His panegyric upon Cato. Brutus likewise published 
something on the subject of his uncle Cato. 

4 Balbus. 

* A free inheritance might probably moon one unin- 
oninborod with conditions. 

f It was to be accepted before witnesses. 

f Vestorius. ** To Puteoli. 

* Vestorius. 
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Then! is no occaeion for your accusing Vestorius. 
For after I had sealed this letter, my messenger 
arrived in the night, and brought me a letter from 
him written with great exactness, and likewise a 
copy of the will. 


LETTER XLVII. * 

As soon as your servant Agamemno touched 
upon the subject, not of my going up, (though 1 
would have done that also, if it had not been for 
Torquatus,) but of my writing; I immediately 
stopped my business, laid aside what 1 had in hand, 
and have executed what you desired. 1 shall be 
glad h> have you made acquainted with the account 
of my expenses! through Pollex. For it would not 
be creditable to me to leave himin distress this 
first year, whatever may have been his conduSt. 
Afterwards ] shall regulate matters more carefully. 
This same Follei^mnst be^ent back to accept* on 
my behalf. It was impossible for me to go to 
Putfoli as well for the reasons I mentioned to 
you", as on account of Csesar’s approach. Dola- 
bella writes word that he will come to me the 14th. 
How irk.some is it to be subject to a master" ! 
Yesterday evening Lepidus wrote to me from 
Antium, where he was staying,—for he has the 
bouse which I sold. He requests me with great 
earnestness to attend the senate on the first; that 
1 should greatly oblige both himself and Csesar. 1 
imagine it is nothing, else Oppius would probably 
have said soinethingto you,—fortialbnsis ill. How¬ 
ever, 1 would rather go up to no purpose, than 
be away if there should be any real occasion, I 
should be sorry for it afterwards. Therefore to¬ 
day I shall be at Antium j to-morrow before noon 
I shall reach Itomef. If nothing prevents yon, 1 
wish you and Pilia would dine with me on the 31st. 
I hope yon have settled everything with Ptiblilius'i. 
I shall run back to Tusculaniim on the Ist; for I 
would rather everything should be arranged with 
them ■■ in my absence. I send you my brother 
Quintus's letter; not a very kind reply to mine, but 
yet such as may give you satisfaction, so far as 1 
can judge. You will see. 


LETTER XLVIII. 

Yes terda y in the midst of noise' I fancy I 
heffd ^WBSlhing about your coming to Tuscula- 
nuro ; which I wish, and wish again ; yet with 
your own cowvenience. Le))ta requests that, if his 

j The expenses lie had been at for bis son at Athens. 

X Cicero's son. 

1 To accept formally Cluvius’s bequest. See letter 4S of 
tbis biKik. 

SI Th<! seat of Cluvfus’s estate. 

" Kos|>ectin|i: Torqimtiis. See letter 4S of tbis hook, 

n Tills bus be^ vsriously interpreted. 1 uiiderstaHd it* 
to bo expressive of his indignation at being oblixed to sul^ 
luit to the directions of llolabcila and Lepidus, in order to 
cunciliate Csesar's favour. 

p Hy home, be here and elsewhere means his house in 
Rome. 

<) Rrother to Cicero’s second wife. See letter 34 of this 
book. 

' The family of Putdilia, respoeting the re-paymcnt of 
her dower. 

• At Rome. 


affairs demand it, 1 will go up,—for Babullius ia 
dead. Cteaar, I believe, iifherits one twelfth, 
though nothing has yet transpired. LepU aucceeda 
to a third; but be is afraid he may not be allowed 
to take Dosaession of the inheritance. There ia no 
reason for this: but, however, he is afraid. ' If 
therefore he sends for me, 1 ahatl hasten up,—ilse 
I shall not go before it is necessary. Send back 
Pollex as soon as you can. I have sent you the 
panegyric on Forcias‘ corrected ; and 1 have done 
it the sooner, that if it should happen to be sent to 
her son Domitius, or to l^'utus, it may be sent in 
this form. If you can eonveiiiently do it, I should 
be greatly obliged to you to attgpd to this ; and I 
wish you would send me the panegyric'* of M. 
Yarro and of Lollius, especially Loliiua’s, for the 
other I have reac^ yet 1 want to look at it again,— 
fur there are some parts which 1 hardly recollect. 


LETTER XLIX. 

I MUST first send my compliments to Attica*, 
who, I suppose, is in the countrythen give my 
best compliments to Pilia likewise. ■ Let me hear^ 
of Tigellius, if there is anything new j for, as Gal- 
lus Fabius informs me, he brings against me a most 
unjust charge of having deserted Phamea, after 
undertaking his cause. This I undertook, not with 
my good liking, against the young Octaviuses, the 
sons of Cneeus; but 1 agreed to it out of regard to 
Phamea. For, if you remember, he had promised 
me through you, to assist me in my canvass for the 
consulship, if there should be any occasion, which 
1 looked upon in the same light as if I had actiAlly 
made use of him. He came to me, and said that 
the judge had appointed to hear his cause on the 
very day when it was necessary for me to attend the 
council about my friend Sestius by the Pompeian 
law : for you know the days for those judgments 
are fixed I replied that he could not be ignorant 
of my obligations to Sestius ; that if he had taken 
any other day whatever, I would not fail him. 
Upon this he went away angry. I believe I told 
you about it. However, I did not make myself 
uneasy, nor did I think it necessary to pay aMen- 
tion to the unmerited displeasure of one with 
whom I was unconnected. 1 mentioned however 
to Gallus, when I was lately at Rome, what 1 hud 
beard, but without naming the younger Balbus *. 
Gallus, as he writes word, had some business of his 
own. He says that Tigellius suspects me of hav¬ 
ing injured him from a consciousness of infidelity 
towards Phamea. I therefore send you this detail, 
that, if yoli can, you may learn something about 
this frieod" of mine. Do not besin any trouble 
about me r: it i^ will, if anybody be allowed to 

t 8<.*0 of tliiH book. 

V Lfkewinc tiixyi Porcia. 

» The particular occaHlon of this appG(ire» by letter HO oj 
thki bfH)k. to hove been Attica’o recovery from Momo illncM, 
on which he cungramUitett b(»th her and her mother. 

v' From it ia to be preniimed that Cicero had 

hoird of Nomething said or done unkindly by Tigulltua 
towards him. 

A Thla seema to me to mean TigelliiiH. and is to be under¬ 
stood sneeringly. Tigellius was grandson to I'liamoa.^ 
i*jp. Fam. vU. 24. 

y Tigellitis was a sin^pi'r in the train of Cesar. CicttN) 
says that he had nothing to apprehend from his hostility. 
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bate at bis own firee-wiU*; it bag an appearance of 1 
not b«ng entirely alaTea. Thongb indeed, as you | 
perceive, thoae people* are rather glaves to me, if 
I paying attention be the test of servitude. 

—*— « 

*’ LETTER L. 

Haviiro been advised in some of your letters to 
write to Caesar in a more copious manner, and 
having lately understood from Balbus in Lanuvium, 
that be and Oppius had ^ritten to Csesar, and in¬ 
formed him of my having,read and greatly com¬ 
mended his book^ainst .Cato, I have written a 
I .letter to Caesar, on the subject of this book, to be 
I delivered to Polabella, But 1 sent a'copy of it to 
I Oppius and Balbus, and have desired them not to 
let my letter be delivered to Dolabella, unless they 
approve of the copy. They have replied to me, 
that they never read anything better, and they 
ordered the letter to be given to Dolabella. Vesto- 
rius has written to me to direct the Brinnian estate*’ to 
be surrendered on my part to one Hetereius, his 
^ servant; in order that he ” might himself properly 
* surrender to him '• that' at Puteoli. If you approve 
of this, send that servant to me. I imagine Vesto- 
rius will also have written to you. On the subject 
of Ceesar’s coming, I have beard from Oppius and 
Balbus the same as from you. T am surprised you 
shonldyetjhave had no communication withTigellius, 
if it be only to know how much he has received 
I am curious to know, though I care not a farthing. 
You ask what I think about going to meet himS: 
what think you of my going as far as Alsium ? I 
have even written to Murtena about receiving me ; 
bnlfl apprehend he is gone’forward with Matius. 1 
shall therefore apply to Sallustius. Just as I had 
written this last line, Eros has informed me that 
Mursena made him the kindest answer. I shall 
I therefore lodge with him,—for Silius has no beds : 
and Dida, I believe, has his house quite full. 


• • 

LETTER LI. 

I FORQOT to send you a copy of my letter to 
Csesar, which was not, as you suspect, because 1 
was ashamed of your seeing it, lest in ridicule I 
should be called Micillus *’. In faith, I have writ¬ 
ten no otherwise than to one on a par and equality; 
for I think well of that book', as I told you in 
person. I wrote therefore without flattery, and 
yet SO that I think he will read nothing with more 
yfleasure. I am now at length satisfied about 
Attica: therefore congratulate her aguin. Tell 
roe all about '^gellius, and us soon as you can,— 
for 1 am in great doubt. I ^lan inform you that 
Quintus comes to-morrow; but'whether to me or 

• That any one, as Tigelliiis, should beVermitted to 
love or hate, but at his inostor's will. * 

* • Cwsar's followers, in Imitation of their leader, pgid 
j great attention to Cicero. 

b See letter 14 of this book. c^Vestorius, 

4 Hetereius. * 

' Cluvlus's estate. See letter 4G of this book, 
f Prom Caesar, 

g Csesar, who was on his return from S|ia1n. 
b The meaning of this is not e^uictty known, Itproba- 
I bly alludes to some story that has since been lost. 

I I Cesar's •< Autt-Cato.” See the preceding letter. 


to yon 1 am uncertain. He wrote me word that he 
should come to Rome the ‘25th; hut I have sent 
to invite him I, though it obliges me to go presently 
to Rome, that he may not arrive before me. 


, LETTER LII. 

O THE troublesome guest bf But I had no 
reason to repent of it: for it turned out very 
pleasantly. Upon his arrival at Philippus’s on the 
evening of the second day of the Saturnaliathe 
house was so filled with soldiers, that there was | 
scarcely space left for Csesar himself to dine. 
There were 2000 people. 1 was indeed disturbed 
at thinking what would be the case the next day*. 
Barba Cassius came to my assistance, and set a 
guard. An encampment was formed in the fields; 
tne house was secured. On the third of the 
Saturnalia, he remained at Philippus’s till one in 
the afternoon, and di(i not admit anybody. I 
imagine he was settling his accounts with Balbus: 
then he walked on the beach. After two o’clock 
he went into the bath ; then he heard about Ma- 
mnrra ": he never changed countenance: he was 
anointed, and sat down to table, following an emetic 
course®. So he ate and drank without reserve, 
and in good-humour; sumptuously indeed,.and 
with due preparation ; and not only that, but 
“ with good conversation well digested and sea¬ 
soned, and, if you ask, cheerfully^.” His attend¬ 
ants were besides entertained at three tables very I 
plentifully. Nor was anything wanting for the in¬ 
ferior freed-men and slaves ; while those of higher 
condition were elegantly served. In short, I 
thought myself a man ** again. Yet my guest was j 
not one to whom you would say—“ Pray come to j 
me in the same manner when you return.” Once I 
is enough. There was nothing of importance in | 
the conversation, but a great deal of liberal learning. | 
In short, he was highly pleased, and enjoyed | 
himself. He said he should pass one day at ; 
Puteoli, and one at Baiee. You have here the , 
account of my hospitality or forced'entertainment, | 
which was hateful to me, I say, not disagreeable. | 
1 shall stay here' a little while, then go to Tuscu- i 
lanum. As he passed Dolabella’s villa, the whole i 
body of armed men ranged themselves on each side 
of his horse *, which was ddn^ nowhere else. This | 
1 heard from Nicias. i 


In the interval between ihit and the eubteque&F^vSk, VSthar 
had been killed bp a contpiraep of dittinpuithed >nrn , 
jealout of their countrp'e Ubertp. At the head pf thete 
were M. Brnttit and C. Cateiue the prertare.] 

i At Cicero's house in Romo. 

b This may be considered as spoken by Cicero to anticl- I 
patinn of Caesar's visit. I 

I The 21st of December. I 

“ When Cicero was to receive him. 

< e Maimirra had realised a groat fortune to Caisar's ser- I 
vice. It is supposed that Catullus's vetaes on Mumurra i 
tuay have been rend, refleoting also upon Cwsar. i 

® A course prescribed to such as were using vomits, ! 
which seems to have boon familiar to the ancient Romans, i 
p Tbe preceding sentence is a verse of Luciltus. { 

<1 It put him to mind of former times under a free | 
government, 

r In the original is a Greek word signifying a forced j 
reception for the retinue of a prince. ‘At Astura. 

I This was probably intended as a mark of honour. | 
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LETTER 1. 

I I HAVE been to call upon the person • about 
wRom I spoke to you |bis morning. He said no. 
thing could be more ruinous ; that the state could 
never be settled. For if hewith all his abilities, 
found no way of doing it, who will now find any ? 
In short, he said that all was ruined. I know not 
I if it be so. But he affirmed, with apparent satis- 
I faction, that in less than twenty days there would 
I be an insurrection in Gaul; that, for his own part, 
since the lf>th of March he had conversed with 
nobody besides Lepidus ; in conclusion, that it was 
impossible things .should stop here. O prudeRt 
Oppius ! who does no less regret Csesar, while he 
says nothing that can give offence to any honest 
I man. ' But enough of this.* Whatever new occurs 
! (and I expect a grpt deal), I beg you will not fail 
I to write. Among other things, whether this is 
i certain about Sextus * : but above all about our 
I friend Brutus } of whom Csesar used to say (as I 
I heard from him with whom 1 have been), that “ it 
{ is of great importance what he wishes ; for what, 
j ever he wishes, he wishes strongly.” He» took 
I notice of this, when he'- spoke for Deiotarus at 
I Nice, ” that he seemed to speak with great ve- 
! hemencc and freedom.” Likewise (for I like to 
' write everything as it occurs) very lately, when 1 
! was at his house by desire of Sestius, and sat down 
|| till I was called, he» said : “ Can 1 doubt of my 
I being greatly hated, when M. Cicero is obliged to 
I wait, and cannot get an audience at his own con* 
venience ? Yet if anybody is gracious, it is he ; 
1 nevertheless 1 doubt not that he hates me bitterly,” 
I This he told me, and much more of the same 
I kind. But to my purpose. Whatever may happen, 

I not only of great, but also of little moment, you 
i will inform me. On my part 1 will omit nothing. 


LETTER II. 

Yestebdat I received two letters from you. 
By the first 1 learned the circumstances of the 
theatre, and Publius’^ Lgbod indications of the con. 
currenee of the populace. The applause, which 
was given to L. Cassiui^ has even some pleasantry^. 
Thd*i^3lief*fe*ler is upon the subject of Bald Cape ', 

a Matins. 6oe letters 3 and 4 of tliis book. 

V Ccesar. 

" The day on which Cwsar had been killed. 

X tiextus Pompeius, who had collected a considerable 
force in bpuin. 

r Ciesar. * Brutua 

X Ornar. ’’ Matins. 

« I'robably some actor, who may have been cheered in 
the theatre for ailution to the dowufait of tyranny. See 
letter 3 of this book. 

a ly. Cassius bcintt applauded not for any merit of his 
own, but because his brother C. Cassius had been one of 
those concerned in killing Cwsar. 

e There is no doubt of Matius Itoing intended under the 
name of Madarus, which in Greek signifies bald, the sub¬ 
sequent word signifying a bald head, or naked 

headland, such us usually protects a harbour. But in 
this instance it afforded so little hope of tranquillity, that 
Cioero did not remain there ; Matius being evidently hos- 


which aifonla howbver no safe harbour, at'grou 
suppose. For I went on, though not so far as I 
had intended, being detained a long time in conver. 
sation. What I wrote to you, olMcurely perhaps, 
was this; be said tbit Csesar had observed to him, 
upon the occasion of my being kept waiting, when 
I went to him at SestiusWequest: “ Can 1 now be 
so foolish as to suppdke this easy man will be 
friendly to me, after he has iKen kept so long 
waiting for my convenience ?” You have then a 
“ bald c.ape ” very unfriendly to tranquillity; that 
is, to Brutus. Isam going to-day to Tuscttlanum, 
to-morrow to Lanuvium ; thence 1 mean to pro- 
ceed to Astura. Everything is ready for Pilia’s 
reception *; but I want likewise to see Attica, 
though I forgive you s. My compliments to both 
of them. 


LETTER III. 

Yotru letter is still peaceful. I wish this may 
last; for Matius said it was impossible. And my 
workmen, mark you, who went to purchase corn, 
returned empty-handed, and brought a strong 
report from Rome that all the com was taken to 
Antonius’s bouse. This is certainly a false alarm, 
or you would have written to inform me. Balbns’s 
freed-man Corumbua has not yet been here. The 
name is familiar to me; for be is said to be a 
clever architect. Yon seem to have been employed 
to countersign '* not without reason ; for so these 
•people would have us think •. 1 do not know why 
they should not feel it also in their heart. But 
what are these things to me ? However, scent out 
Antonius’s real disposition. I suspect him rather 
of solicitude about his table, than of designing any 
mischief. If yon have anything of importance, 
let.m^. know it; og if not, tell me the indications 
of popular feeling, and the sayings of the actors 1. 
Compliments to Pilia and Attica. 

—«— 

LETTER IV. 

What i^wb do you suppose I can have at La- 
nuvium ? But 1 imagine that you there must 
every day receive some fresh intelligence. The 
times arc pregnant with business. For when 
Matius' is so indis(K)8ed to peace, what think you of 
others ? I.am grieved indeed that (what never 

tile to Brutus, from whose cause alone tijfiiiquUllty could 
be expected. • 

t At Cumanum. letter 17 of this book, 
s Forgive yju for keeping her with you. 
h To act h is seal^ witness to tlte wills of some of Csesar’s 
• party, wlio wislied to secure Cicero’s friendship by their, 
bequests, to which Atticus was privy. 

* Think them to be Cicero’s friends. It alludes to some¬ 
thing previoui^mentioned by Atticus. 

Jit seems to have been customary for the «>mlc actors 
to insert passages calculated to catch the iiublic mind. See 
book ii. letter Hi. 
a At Borne. 

1 Matius had on a foimer occasion been mentioned as a 
person of moderation and prudence, supposed to be a friend 
to peace. Bee book ix. letter S. 




















TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS, 



I expedient; prey take care that I may snppert him 
I honourabljr^ind handtomdy. You will take into 
! yoar consideration, as nsoal, this, and whatever 
j else concerns me ; and you will write to roe all that 
! is interesting,, or, if there is nothing, what comes 
t into your head. 


LETTER VIIT. 

WHKir you wrote, you supposed me to be al- 
ready in one of my houses on the coast; and 1 
received your letter on the 16th at the little cottage 
at Sinuessa'’. About Marius it is quite right, 
though 1 must needs grieve for the grandson of 
j L. CraSsus. I rejoice also that our friend Brutus 
j is so well satisded with Antonins <*. For as to what 
I you say of Junia’s'having brought a letter written i 
j in a temperate and friendly manner; Pauli ns ^ gai^ 

I me one that he had received from his brother ; at 
' the conclusion of which he mentions that a plot had 
I been formed against him, of which he had certain 
inforpaation. 1 did not like this, inurh less did he. 

I am not sorry for the queen’s^ flight; but 1 want 
you to inform me what is benome of Clodia 
You will take care about the Byxantians, as ahont 
everything else, and will send for Pelops to come 
to you. As soon as I have seen into the business 
of Baise', and that assemblage, about whom'you 
wish to fee informed, I will write, as you desire, 
that you may know everything. I am anxiously 
expecting what the Gauls, what the Spaniards, 
what Sextus will do. This you will tell me, who 
tell me everything. I am glad that the reason of 
your silence was nothing hut a slight indisposition ; 
for I seem, as I read your letters, to feel a tem¬ 
porary ease. Always write to me everything that 
relates to Brutus, where he is, and what arc his 
intentions. 1 hope he may now safely walk alone 
j all over the city. But yet 1 should like to knowh 

; Siniiesaa is (in the sca^oiist, whither A tticus’s letter 
) had heel) aent. It appearM,from hunk xvi. letter 1(1, that 
Ciecre had a house there. 

I e Tills pretender had been put to death by Antonins. 

I Had he been tlie fieraon whose name ho aHsuincd. ho 
would have been grandson to L. Craasua. Boo bonk xit. 

I letter SO. 

I <1 Brutua’a agreement with Antonina waa likely to lead 
j to peace. , 

I e Thia Junta waa siate* to Urutua, and wife to M. Lept- 
I duB, who had the government of Tranaalpino Ciaiil. The 
I letter muat probably have been from Bepidua, the friend 
of CXaRW.eMMtiis. The good imderatonding of tlie op|io- 
' site partiea apparent from thi'.i letter, would he dCHtroyod 
j by plota, or the anapicion of plota, such oa ia afterwarda 
I mentioned. ' 

I f Ij. ACmillua Paidtua, brother to Lepidus. 

I g Cleopatra, who had followed C'asaar to Home, and now 
I fled u|ifln the event of hU asaaasination. 

' h To what thia alludes, or the following mention of the 
Byzantlans, is not known. 

• When Cicero speaks of •• the bnainoss" of Bain, ho 
may be suppoaed to mean the conversation and idle talk, • 
Baiac being notorlfliia for idleness. And thia aonae rcoeivea 
I confirmation from the word ehorum, which 1 have rendered * 

I « aaaeuiblage," but which in tlie original meana properly 
' “a troop of dancers or aingera." The expressions may 
probably be borrowed from Atticus, who seema often to 
■ bave indulged in a llttlo good-bumoured bantering. 

I aeuBoned also with terms newly Invented or newly applied. 

I [Boo book ir. letter «.] It ia to this tliat Cicero alindvs 
I [see letter Hof Hits book] when he says Joca tua plena 
I /acetiarum. ' See letter S of this book. 


LETTER IX. 

I HAVE learned a great deal about the republic 
from your letters, several of which 1 received at 
the saratfetime by Veatoriua’a freed-man. To your 
questions I shall reply briefly. In the first ptsM, 
1 am greatly delighted with the Cluvian inherit- 
anoe '>; hut as to what you ask, wfajr I sent for 
Chrysipuus ‘; I had two cottages In ruins, and tlie 
rest'were so crazy, that not only the lodgers, but 
the very rats had left them. Some people would 
call this a calamity ; for Ihy part, I do not think 
it even a disadvantage. *0 Socratea., and ye of the 
Hocratic school'”, 1 shall nevBr be sufficiently 
thankful to you. Ye immortal gods ! how totally 
do 1 disregard such things. But, however, 1 bave 
got such a plan for building, by tlie recommenda¬ 
tion and assistance of Vestorius, that thia losa 
will be a real gain to me. There is a |;reat con¬ 
course here; and, as I am told, it will be still 
greater. Two, indeed, are the pretended " consuls 
elect. O gracious gods ! The tyranny survives, 
though the tyrant is dead. We rejoice in the death 
of the victim, whose acts we defend. How severely, 
therefore, does M. Curtius accuse us, as if it wore 
a disgrace to live ! And not without reason. For 
it had been better to die a thousand times than to 
suffer such a state of things, which seems likely 
even to be permanent. Balbus also is here, and is 
much with me. He had received a letter from 
Vetus®, dated the fllst of December, stating that 
at the time he was besieging Cteciliua >*, and bad 
almost taken him, Pacorus the Parthian came up 
with a large array, by which means Ctecilius had 
been snatched from him, and he had lost many of 
his men ; in which affair he accuses Volcatius. 
'Thus a war in that quarter appears imminent. 
But let Dolabella and Miciasi see to this. At the 
same time Balbus gave me more favourable accounts 
of Gaul. He had a letter twenty days after its 
date, saying that the German!, and those nations, 
upon hearing about Caesar, had sent deputies to 
Aurelius, who wasjeft in the command by Hirtiua, 
professing their submission to such orders as they 
should receive. In short, everything wore the 
appearance of peace, contrary to what Caiveoa' 
had said. 


LETTER X. 

Is it so, then Has my and your Brutus found 
this fruit of bis exertion, that he should be shut 
up in Lanu^ium ? That Trebonius should proceed 
to his province througli by-ways .> That all the 
acts, writings, sayings, promises, thoi%hts of Cmsar, 

k See book xlll. letftr 4(1. 

i An aroliityit, mentioned likewise bonk xili, letter 19. 

Wlinae piiilo^ihy Cioero hod adopted. 

0 fiirtiiia and Panaa, wlio had been apsmfnted by Tinaar,, 
nnts'lected by the votes af the people according to tiie laws 
of tli(‘ republic. 

" C. AntiatiqpeVetna, one of Cwaar's generals. 

I’ ('(reilius was of Ponipclua’s party; afbT the battle ;>f 
PluaraitHa he had ratsod an army In Syria, and was besieged 
In Apanu». 

1 Ibiinbella was going into Syria to conduct the war 
against the Porthiana, and Niciaa accompanied him, being 
attached by familiarity and friendship. 

' Matius. Bee letter S of this book, note >, 


















TO TITUS PdMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


of which there w»a never any mention during his 
life. Nay, Ik not the case the same with my friend 
Deiotarus ? He is worthy indeed of any kingdom ; 
but not through the influence of Fulvia There 
are six hundred things of the same kind. But I 
come back to my purpose. In a cause so clear, so 
well attested, and so just, as that of Buthrotum 
shall we obtain no satisfaction ? We may the more 
expect it, the more he “ thus dispenses. Octavius 
conducts himself here in a manner very respectful 
and friendly towards me. His own people saluted 
him as Ctesar“ ; out Philippusi’ did not, therefore 
neither did 1. 1 do not think it possible for him 

to be a good citizen, so many people are about him, 
who threaten the death of our friends. Theys 
say these things are not to be borne. What think 
you, when this boy' shall come to Rome, where 
our liberators cannot be in safetyFamous indeed 
they will always be, and happy too in the conscious-* 
ness of what they have achieved. But we, unless 
1 deceive myself, shall lie ^n disgratte. 1 wish, 
therefore, to get away, where “ 1 may hear nothing 
of the Pelopidm as the poet says. 1 do not like 
even these consuls elect, who have, however, forced 
me to declaim ‘; so that I am not permitted to be 
at rest even at this watering-place. This is owing 
to my too great complaisance. Formerly it was 
almost necessary ; but now, whatever be the state 
of things, the case is altered. For a good while 
past 1 have had nothing to write to you ; yet 1 
write, not because 1 can afford you any pleasure by 
this letter, but that 1 may elicit yours. Do you, if 
there is anything about other matters, but especially 
whatever occurs relative to Brutus, let me know it. 
1 write this on the 22d", while 1 am at table at 
Vestorius’s house, a man unused to argument, but 
sufficiently versed in arithmetic''. 


LETTER XIII. 

Your letter of the 19th was delivered to me on 
the seventh day after. You ask, and even suppose 
that 1 do not myself know, whether 1 am most 
pleased with the hills and prospect, or with the 
walks on the level beach And indeed, as you 

k Bee book v. letter 17. He had been deprived of hla 
kingdom of Armenia by Ca-s^. 

* Antonlus's wife. See book xvi. letter 3. 

w Bee letter 10 of this book, note d. 

" Antonius. * 

o UwiMMkbAi adopted by Ceesar, in conBequonoe of 
which it was usual to take the name after it had been 
ratified in the assembly. 

p L. Phillppus hod married Atia, mother to Octavius, 
and niece to Caesar. 

4 Octavius's friends say that the conspirators ought not 
to go unpunished. 

' Octavius was at this time about eighteen years old. 

• this is part of a sentence from a play of Accius, 
quoted more at length book xv. letter II, meaning, 
‘ where I may hear nothing of those people." . 

t It was customafy fordistinguislied orators to declaim 
on some subject proposed, for the edification of younger 
men. 

a Of April. 

V He was oooaslonally employed by Cloero in aome 
money transactions, and may perhapa have been a sert- 
! vener, or money agent, at PuteolL Bee book xUi. lettere 
tS and 46. 

I w This must be supposed to allude to his recent acquld- 
{ tion of Ciuviue'a estate at PuteoU. 
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say, the beauty of both ia such, that I doubt which 
is to be prefeiTcd. But “ we have other cares than 
those of entertainments, and see with dread a pro¬ 
digious mischief (^thering, and stand in doubt 
whether wp shall be saved, or iierish*.” For though 
you send me great and pleasing intelligence of D. 
Brutus" having joined his troops, in whom my beft; 
hopes reside ; yet, if a civil war breaks out, as it 
certainly will if Sextus remains in arms, which I 
am confident he will, evhat part I ought to take I 
know not. For it will not now be allowable, as it 
was in Cmsar’s war, to move neither to one side 
nor the other. But whonsMver this set of scoun¬ 
drels supposes to have been pleaypd with Ceetar’s 
death (and we have all most openly showed our 
joy), him they will hold to be in the number of their 
enemies. And thi^ consideration leads to a most j 
extensive slaughter. It remains for me, then, to \ 
join the army of Sextus r, or perhaps of Bratus. | 
An odious measure, at once foreign from our age, { 
and exposed to the uncertain issue of war. So ! 
that we may in some measure say to each other, ! 
“ My child, to you are not granted warlike opera- I 
tions ; do you rather employ yourself in the lovely | 
works of speech'.” But this must be left to { 
fortune, which in such circumstances is of more I 
avail than reason. Let us, however, see to that, j 
which ought to be jn our own imwer j that what¬ 
ever happens we may bear it with fortitude and | 
self-possession, and may remember that it is the I 
condition of humanity: and let us still derive great ^ 
consolation from literature, and not a little also ! 
from the 1.5th of March. Take now upon yourself | 
the consideration of what constitutes my present | 
solicitude, so many things occur to my mind | 
both ways. I am going, as I had arranged, with ^ 
a nominal appointment* to Greece. I may thus | 
in some measure escape the danger of the impend- ' 
ing conflict, but am likely to incur blame for desert- I 
ing the republic at so difficult a crisis. Should I ! 
remain, I foresee that I must be exposed to great 
risk; but I conceive it may happen that I may be 
able to be of use to the republic. The following ! 
considerations are of a private nature ; that i think : 
it may be very advantageous for the confirmation | 
of my son, that 1 should go thither; nor indeed i 
had 1 any other object in view at the time when I 
determined to get from Caesar an honorary lieu¬ 
tenancy. You will take this whole business, there¬ 
fore, into your consideration, as you use to do 
where you think me to be concerned. I come now 
to your letter, in which you say it is rumoured that 
I am going to sell the property which I have at the 
lake; and to convey to Uuintns that little place 
at an extravaj^ant price, that the rich AquiUia, as i 
young Quintus told you, may be introduced there | 
But I have no thought of selling it, unlBss I should | 
find something whigh 1 like better; and Quintus | 
has, at this time, no wish to purchase ; for he has I 

t w TUe original Is flvm Homer. { 

a t>|cimu8 Brutus was a relation of M. Bratus, and had 
•the government of Cisalpine Oaul. 

r Status Pompejus In Spain. 

• Tfaa origlnBriB’a little altered from on addrees of 
Jupiter to Venus in the Iliad of Homer. 

* An honorary lieutenancy. Bee letter S of this book. 

<> The Locrine lake, in the neighbourhood of Bairn and 
PutoolL Bee letter 16 of this hook. 

V Q,utntus the son supposed Uiat his father might nuuiy 
AqnUUa. Bee letter 17 of this book. 
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enoagti to do in the repajment of his wife’s doweH, 
in which he is under great obligations to Egnatias. 
And as for taking another wife, he is so far from 
it, that be dedares nothing is more delightful than 
a single bed. Bi^t enough of this. I revert to the 
wret^ed, or rather the lost republic. M. Antonius 
his written to me about the restoration of Sextos 
ClodiuB *; how honourably, as far as relates to 
me, yon will see by his own letter, of which I send 
yon a copy; how profligately, how basely, how 
misdiievously (so that I sometimes almost wish for 
Ctesar again), you will^easily believe. For things 
which Cwsar would never either have done or suf¬ 
fered, are now Ji>rought forward from his forged 
instructions. I have treated Antonius with all 
civility ; for having once persuaded himself that he 
was at liberty to do what he cf^uae, he would not 
the less have done it for my disapprobation. 
Therefore I send you likewise a copy of my answer. 


Antonius Consul to Cioero. 

, It has happened from my occupations, and your 
sudden departure, that 1 have been prevented from 
treating with you personally upon the following 
bnmtkess; and in consequence am apprehensive 
that my absence may lessen the weight I might 
have with you. But if your goodness corresponds 
with the opinion 1 have always entertained of you, 

I shall sincerely rejoice. 1 begged of Csesar to 
restore Sex. Clodius; and 1 gained my suit. It 
was my intention, even then, to use his kindness 
only on the condition of your acceding to it; whicli 
makes me the more earnest that I may now be per¬ 
mitted to do it with your consent. But if you show 
yourself unmoved by his miserable and ruined for¬ 
tune, I shall not contend against you, however I 
may seem bound to support Caesar's will. Yet in 
truth, if you are disposed to regard me with huma¬ 
nity, with prudence and charity, you will easily be 
persuaded; and will be glad ^at P. Clodiusa 
youth of the fairest hopes, should think that, when 
it w«u in your power, you di^ not persecute his 
father's friends. Let it, 1 entreat you, appear that 
you engaged in hostility with his father for the 
republic’s sake; and you will not despise this 
family. For we more honourably, and more readily, 
lay aside the quarrels which have been taken up in 
the name of the republic, than those of private 
pique. Suffer me then to instil into this youth, 
even now, these sentiments, and to teach his tender 
mind that parrels are not to be transmitted to 
posterity. Though I know well that your fortune, 
Cicero, is exempt from all danger ; yet 1 apprehend 
you would rather pass a tranquil aol honourable 
old age, thap one of vexation. Lastly, I ask this 
fevour of you by my own right, having done every¬ 
thing in my power for your dake. Should I not 
obtain your consent, so far as I anq concerned, I 
shall not give this boon to Clodifs ; that you may, 
nndmutand how great your authority is with me, 
and nay for that reason be the more easily donci-r 
Hated. , j 


Cioero to Antonius, Consu^ 

What yon negotiate with me by letter, I should 
for one reason only have wished to negotiate in 
person ; that you might have perceived not by my 
words alone, but also by my countenance, and eyes, 
and forehead, as they say, the affection I bear you. 
For havin^lways loved you, as indeed 1 was con¬ 
strained to do, first by your attention, afterwards 
also by the favours I received, so in these times 
the republic has attached me to you in such a man¬ 
ner, that I hold nobody dearer; and the letter you 
have written full of affection and consideration, 
makes me feel not that I am doing a kindness to 
you, but receiving one from yon; while in your 
request you refuse to serve my enemy, though your 
own relation, against my consent ; when you have 
^ in your power to do so without any difficulty. 
But, my Antonius, I not only concede this to you; 
biit such are the expressions you use, that I consi¬ 
der myself most libesaily and honourably treated. 
And though in any case 1 should think it right 
freely to grant this to you, I am glad to do it also 
in consideration of my own feelings and disposition. 
For I never entertained any bitterness, nor any¬ 
thing that partakes of austereness or severity, j 
beyond what the necessity of the republic demanded. ' 
To which I may add, that against Clodius » him- i 
self I never showed any signs of anger ; and have ' 
always made it a rule, not to persecute ah enemy’s ; 
friends, especially those without power; and not | 
to deprive ourselves of the protection they afforded. | 
Respecting young Clodius, I consider it to be your | 
business to imbue his tender mind, as you say, with I 
these sentiments, that he may not suppose any I 
hostility to remain between our families. In my ' 
contentions with P. Clodius I supported the pub-' I 
lie cause ; he his own. The republic has passed ! 
its judgment upon our struggles. If he were living, | 
I should now have no quarrel remaining with him. | 
Therefore, since you ask this of me in such a man- | 
ner, that, notwithstanding your power, you refuse > 
to make use of it without my consent, pray give I 
this also to the young man, if you think fit j not | 
that my age has any danger to apprehend from { 
his youth ; or that my dignity has to fear any 
opposition ; but that you and 1 may be mutually 
united together more than we have hitherto been. 
For owing to the intervebl^on of these hostilities, 
your heart has been more open to me, than your 
house. But enough of this. I have only to say, 
that I shall always, without hesitatiottt the 

greatest zeal, do whatever I think will please you, 
or contribute to your advantage; of which I- beg 
you to be thoroughly persuaded 

LETTER XIV. 

Repeat again those same words to me K Has 
our young,Quintus worn a chapfet iu the public' 

s Sextus Clodius, for whom Antonius had written to 

him. 
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games ? Was be 4hs only one ? though you add 
Lamia, wh^ I am surprised at; but I wish to 
know who there were besides. 1 am quite sure 
however there could be nobody who was not a bad 
citizen. Yet let me hear the particulars. It hap¬ 
pened that I had despatched to you my letter of 
I the 2<>th written at considerable length, about three 
I hours before I received yours full important 
matter. 1 need not tell you how heartily I laughed 
1 at your pleasantry and wit on the Vestorine * heresy, 
and the Puteolan oust m of the Pherios. But let 
us turn to what more immediately concerns the 
public. You defend the party of Brutus and Cas- 
. sius, as if 1 reproached them, whom I cannot 
j sufficiently praise. But I summed up the faults of 
, the times, not of the men. For after the tyrant 
' has been removed, I see the tyranny continue. So 
I that what he * would not have done, is now done ; 

I as in the case of Clodius; respecting whom 1 a® 
confident that he not only would not have done it, 

! but would not evep have suffered it. Rufio Ves- 
i torianus"” will follow, (wlfo was never written 
Victor”,) and others. Who will not ? We could 
not Hfear to be the slaves of the man himself; yet 
we yield obedience to his memorandums. For on 
the 18th of March “ who conld absent himself from 
^ the senate ? But suppose that this might in some 
1 manner have been possible; yet, when we had 
] assembled, could we freely deliver our opinions ? 
i Was it npt necessary by all means to support the 
j veteran soldiers^, who were present, and armed, 

I while we had nothing to protect us ? How little I 
! was pleased with that sessions in the capitol, you 
' are witness. What then ? Was that tlie fault of 
I the Brutnses' ? By no means indeed of those 
Brutuses ; but of other Brutuses", who think tbem- 
I selves cautious and prudent; who were satisfied 
j with feeling a secret joy ; while some even expressed 
; their congratulations ; but none remained firm. 

: But let us omit what is past; let us support these 
I people with every care and protection; and, as you 
: teach us, let us be content to think ourselves happy 
in the 15tb of March ; which to our friends indeed, 

I those more than mortal men, has given an access 
I to heaven ; but has not given freedom to the Roman 
1 people. Recollect your own prediction. Do you 

>< Alluding to Cicero's ISth letter, in the cnnoliiaion of 
which he spooks of Vestorius as more versed in arithmetic 
than in philosophical resadhing. What is meant by the 
Futeotan custom of the l^erius is not so easily explained; 
but may probably be a witticism of the same kind, drawn 
I fron^hani£cuqu|taiiceuf the Fberios being perhaps brokers 
at Piitefflr 
i • CeOHBT. 

j ai See book v. letter S. 

I a AtticiiH may have erroneonsly written his name Rnffo 
i Victor ; but Cicero says he should rather be distinguished 
{ by the name of Vestorianus, having been implicated in 
I some dispute with Vestorius, hut without obtaining a vic- 
; tory over him, and therefuronot entitled to the appellation 
I of Victor. 

I a On that day the senate had been summoned by An- 
I toiilus. and passed^be decree for the ratifioatiun of Cwsar's 
acta. 

p Whom Casarliad reworded with the confiscated estates 
I of the Pompeians. 

\ V IVhere Brutus and most persons of condition assembled 

! after the assassination of Caesar, 
j r Brutus's ]iarty. 

I s No fault of those who exerted themselves to raaiore 
I the republic; but of others, who refused to support thorn, 
1 aifter professing attachment to the oauae of liberty. 


• 

not remember how you ezeUimed that everything 
wag lost, if he ahonid have a public funeral? You 
said it wisely; and you see what has flowed from 
that circumstance. As to what you mention, that 
Antonias was to bring forward the subject of the 
provincef on the first of June, of which he was 
himself to have the two Gauls, with extension^of 
the ordinary time in both : will it be allowed to 
vote freely ? If it is, 1 shall rejoice at the recovery 
of our liberty; if not„what do 1 get by this change 
of masters, besides the pleasure with which my eyes 
beheld the jnst fall of the tyrant ? You say that 
the temple of Opa'hasjdfrn plundered; which I 
foresaw at that time. Verily we have been set free 
by excellent men, and yet are not free. So the 
praise is theirs, the blame our own. And do you 
exhort me to write history ? To collect together 
the wicked acts offthese people, by whom we are 
even now besieged ? Can I avoid commending 
those same persons, who have employed you to 
countersign ” ? Not that the paltry interest weighs 
with me; but it is hard to visit with reproach 
people,' whoever they are, that are kindly disposed. 
But about all my designs, as yon mention, I think 
I shall be able to decide more certainly on the let 
of June, on which day 1 shall be in Rome, and 
will use my utmost endeavours, with the help of 
your authority and influence, and the perfect jus¬ 
tice of the cause, that a decree of the senate may 
be obtained in the case of the Buthrotians, such as 
you describe. What you bid me consider, 1 will 
consider; though in my last letter I had referred 
the consideration to you. But you are for restoring 
to your neighbours”, the Marsitians, their property; 
as if the republic were already re-established. It 
may perhaps be possible to do this by arms, in 
which what strength we possess I know not; by 
authority it is impossible. 

—•—• 

LETTER XV. 

Thr short letter, which you afterwards v wrote, 
was indeed very pleasing to me, about Brutus’s 
letter to Antonius, and the other to you. Things 
wear a better appearance than they have hitherto 
done. But I must consider where I am, and which 
way I should even now proceed*. My charming 
Dolabella.' For I now call him mine; before,’ 
believe me, I had some doubt. This is an affair of 
deep contemplation. From the Tai-peian rockr I 
On the cross 1 Throwing down the pillar 1 Con- 

t In which CmsBi had ciilleetcd a large sum of monoy 
for the prosecution of the Parthian war. 

a See lottonO of this book. 

V It is probable some deputies from MaraeiUea might be 
living in the neighbourhood of Attious’shouse at Anne, 
suing fur the restoratfon of what Comar hod taken from 
them when tboy refused to Join bis party. 

w Atticus bdR probably so called It in his letter, 
s * IS having bemP his inteutlon to pass over to Greece. 
Bee letter 1.1 of this book. 

• J frolabelia had exerted himself In his eapoelty of oon- 
sul to check the forwardness of those who had raised a 
monument to Oienut, and erected a pillar inscribed " To 
the father of his oountry." Borne he caused to be thrown 
from the Tarpolan rock (an ancient form of capital pun¬ 
ishment in Home); others, slavae, he ordered to be eruct- 
fted; at the same time throwing down the pUiarand monu¬ 
ment, and ordering the ground on which they atood to he 
i new paved. 
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tracting for the new paring of the ground ! In 
ehort, it i» quite heroic. He seems to have put 
an end to that affectation of regret', which was 
already making daily progress, and which 1 feared, 
had it continued, would have been dangerous to our 
deliverers. I now entirely concur with ySur letter, 
arH hope for better things ; though 1 cannot bear 
those persons, who, while they pretend to be friends 
to peace, support his ‘ wicked acta. But alt can¬ 
not be done at once. Things are beginning to go 
better than I bad expected. I shall not, however, 
o abroad, till you think I can do it with propriety, 
will certainly nowherrfbf wanting to my Brutus. 
Even if there were no friendship between us, I 
would do it in acknowledgment of his great and 
distinguished virtue. 1 give up to Pilia my whole 
bouse^, and all that it contains, being myself on my 
way to Pompeianum this 1st of May. 1 wish you 
would persuade Brutus to occupy my house at 
Astura'. 


LETTER XVI. 

I SBNn this letter the .3d of May on the point of 
embarking from the Cluvian gardens in a row-boat, 
after having put our dear. Pilia in possession of niy 
house on the Lucrine lake, with the servants ami 
purveyors. The same day I threaten our friend 
Pwtua’s potted cheese ■*, and proceed in a few days 
to Pompeianum ; whence I shall afterwards return 
by sea to these royal*' domains of Puteoli and 
Cumee. O places greatly to be desired in all other 
respects 1 but from the number of troublesome 
visitors almost to be shunned. But to come to the 
int; hoH^ noble is this conduct of my Dolabella ! 
hat matter it affords .for contemplation ! For 
my part, 1 do not cease to praise and to encourage 
him. You do well to inform mein all your letters, 
what you think of the thing itself, and what of the 
man. Our friend Brutus, 1 suppose, might now 
wear even a golden crown in the. middle of the 
forum. For who would dare to insult him, with a 
cross, or the Tarpeian rock' before his eyes ? 
Especially amidst such great applause and appro¬ 
bation of the lowest people. Now, my Atticus, 
resolve me of my doubts. I should like, when I 
have fully aatisffed Brutus, to make an excursion 
into Greece. It is of great moment to Cicero, or 
rather to me, or 1 may say to both of us, that 1 
should look dpon him in bis studies. For Leonidas’s 
letter, which you sent me, affords me no great 
I satisfaction. I shall never be content with com- 
I mendations such as these; “ as things are at pre- 
I sent.” It is the testimony of one who feels no 
I confidence, but rather mistrust. l<had desired 
l| Herodes to^write to me tu detail; but 1 have 
j hitherto heard nothing fropi him. I fear he may 
have bad nothing whidi be thought would give me 
leasiire to hear, 1 am much obliged to you for 
aving written to Xeno; for my^duty and rtfputa- 

^ • The display of their regret for Cnsar. • Ciyar's. 

•> Hhi house at Cumonutii, on the borders of the Lucrine* 
lalce. [See letters id and 17 of this bool^l Pilia probably 
I went on account of her health. See bouli xv. letter 1. 

I c Tbia proposal ia mentioned before. See letter 11 of 
tide book. 

! d The same oxpreaaion Is used before. [See bonk iv, let- 
|| ter 8 ] It seems to meWi only a cheap and homely dUh. 

I s Expressive of the satisfaction he took In them. 

I f See letter 15 of this book. 


tion, are both concerned in his having no want [ 
unsupplied. I hear that Flamma Flaiftinius is in : 
Rome. 1 have written to him to say that I bad ' 
desired you to speak with him about the business 
of Montanus * ; and I sliall be glad if you will take , 
care that my letter ia delivered to him ; and will ; 
yourself, at your convenience, have some conversa¬ 
tion with ym. I conceive if the man has any { 
sense of shame, he will provide against the possi- i 
bility of any expense being incurred on his account. | 
You have acted very kindly towards me in letting | 
me know that Attica was well, before I knew of i 
her indisposition. i 


LETTER XVII. 

I CAME to Pompeianum the 3d of May, having, 
4he day preceditfg, as f before wrote you word, 
establijhed Pilia in Cumanum. There, whilst 1 was 
at dinner, your letter was delivered to me, wbii;h , 
you had given to you* freed-mbn Demetrius, the 
30th of last month. In this are contained many ' 
things prudently done, yet such that, us you .your¬ 
self observe, every design ap]iears subject to the ■ 
control of fortune. Upon these subjects, therefore, 
we can only speak as occasion offers, and when we j 
are together. Respecting the affair of Bnthrutum, ' 
T wish 1 may have an opportunity of seeing Anto- 
nius, which will be a great step. But it is not \ 
expected that he will deviate from the Ca{A)an road, i 
whither 1 fear he is gone to the great prejudice of \ 
the republic'*. L. Ciesar', whom 1 saw yesterday I 
at Naples very far from well, was of the same 
opinion. This business must therefore be entered 
upon, and completed on the 1st of Jnnel. But 
enough of this. Y oung Quintus has written a most | 
hitter letter to his fatlier, who received it upon our j 
arrival at Pompeianum. The substance of it was I 
that he would not tolerate Aquillia as his step- ■ 
mother. That however might perhaps he borne. ^ 
But what think you of this That from Ctesar he 
had received everything; nothing from his father ; 
and for what was to come he looked to Antonins. 
How lost to all sense of honour ! But 1 will think 
what can be done. I have written letters to our 
friend Brutus, to Cassius, and to Dolabella ; of i 
which I send you copies; not with a view to ■ 
deliberate about sending them, for 1 am clearly | 
of opinion they should ‘bf; sent; but because I | 
doubt not that yon will agree with me. I beg you, I 
my Atticus, to supply my «on with what you think ! 
right, and to allow me to lay this buTCelI>k|P<!tVyou. 

1 am very thankful for what you have hitherto 
done. That unpublished work of mine^ has not 
yet been polished, as 1 designed. 'What you wish 
to have interwoven in it requires another separate 
volume. But, believe me, 1 think there was less 
danger in speaking against those wicked practices 
duriqg the life of the tyrant than since his death. 
For be somehow bore with me surprisingly. Now, 

K See book xU. letter £.3. • ! 

b lie went to secure the co operation of the veteran 
troops, who had been established in that neighbourhood. 

1 This Luolus Ca-sar appears, by the following letter to 
Dolabella, to have been Antonius's uncle by his mother's 
side. I 

i The senate had been appointed to meet on this day. 

See letter 14 of this book. 

■< His Anecdotes, or secret Memoirs and Obaervations on 
PubUo Affairs. See book ii, letter 6. I 
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whichever way I move, I am called bock to observe 
not only^he acts of Ccesar, but his very thoughts. 
Flamma oeing arrived, you will see about Mon- 
tanus : 1 think his business ought to be in a better 
state. 

Cicero to hU Dolabella, Consul. 

Though I am satisfied, my Dolal^lla, with the 
glory you have gained, and derive abundantly great 
joy and delight from it; yet I cannot help a<-know- 
ledging that my pleasure is enhanced by the 
common opinion which supposes me to have a 
i share in your praises. I have seen nobody'—and 
i I meet with numbers every day j for there are a 
great many excellent men who come into these 
parts'” On account of their health, besides many of 
! my friends from the neighbouring towns ; all of 
whom, while they extol ^ou to the skies with the 
loudest praises, presently return the , greatest 
thanks to me. For they say they cannot doubt 
but that it is itj consequence of my instructions 
and advice that you sboif yourself so excellent a 
citizen, and so distinguished a consul. To whom, 
ththigh I might must truly reply, that what you do, 
you do from your own judgment and inclination, 

I and that you need nobody’s advice; yet I neither 
quite assent, lest I should seem to lessen your 
praise, if it were all owing to my counsels ; neither 
do I strongly deny it; for, you know, I am more 
than cyoiigii covetous of glory. Besides, it is not 
j unbecoming your dignity (what was thought 
honourable, to Agamemnon himself, the king of 
I kings) to have some Nestor in forming your 
' counsels ; while to me it is must glorious that you, 

: a young consul, should flourish in praises as the 
! pupil of my institution. L. Cicsar, when 1 saw 
! him sick at Naples, though he was sufTering from 
j pains all over his body, yet, almost before he 
! saluted me, “ O my Cicero,” said he, ‘‘ 1 congra¬ 
tulate you uimn having such influence with Dola- 
bella ; which, if 1 had with my sister's son we 
might already be safe. Congratulate also and 
thank your Dolabella, who, since your own con¬ 
sulship, is the only one whom 1 cun truly call a 
consul.” He went on to say a great deal about 
the case, and the part you had taken ; and declared 
I that nothing was ever done more noble, nothing 
I more famous, nothing more salutary to the repub- 
I lie: and in this all with one voice agree. I must 
|> beg you then to let me enter upon this false inhe- 
: ritance, as it were, of another’s glory, and in some 
^corae a partner in your praises. But 
, in triun, my Dolabella, (for hitherto 1 have been 
' joking,) I would sooner transfer to you all my own 
praises, if indeed I have anjK than draw off any 
part from yours. For having always had that 
affection for you, of which you are the best judge ; 
yet with these actions 1 am so wonderfully inflamed, 
that no affection ever was stronger. For nothing, 
believe me, is more becoming, nothing more beau- 
ful, nothing more lovely, than virtue.' I have , 
always, as you know, loved M. Brutus for his great 
abilities, his sweet disposition, his distinguished-< 
probity and firmness; yet the 15th of March pro- 

• The following part of the sentence being differently 
turned, there is left a sort of hiatus in tlie construction, 
which is no blemish in a letter, oven if ft bo thought one 
in a more studied composition. 

“> The nelglibourbood of Baiie. 
a Antonius. 


duced such an accession to my love, that I won- 
I dered there should have been an]b room for the 
increase of what seemed already at the full. Who 
would have thought that any addition could have 
been made to the love I bare you ? Yet such is 
the adaKtion, that I seem to myself now at length 
to love, before only to have liked. Why, tj^sn, 
should I exhort you to regard your own dignity 
and glory ? t^hould I propose to you the exam¬ 
ples of eminent men, as they do who use exhort¬ 
ations.’ I have nobody to propose more eminent , 
than yourself. It is yourself you must imitate ; ; 
with yourself you must aontend. It is not allow- ( 
able for you now, after Yuch noble deeds, not to be 
like yourself. Which being tlie case, exhortation 
is needless. We ought rather to congratulate you. 
For that has happened to you which has happened 
I believe to nobody else, that the utmost severity 
of punishment has not only bt:en inflicted without 
exciting ill-will, but has even been ]«opnlar; and, 
wliile it lias gratified every good man, it lias like¬ 
wise pleased every one of the lowest class. If this 
were tlie effect of chance, I would congratulate 
your good fortune ; but it is the effect of your own j 
greatness of mind, your understanding, and jndg- | 
meiit. For 1 have read your speech, than which j 
nothing can he more prudent. So step by step j 
liave yon gone back to the cause of what was done, 
and again returned from it; that the cose itself, , 
by the confession of everybody, was ripe for your | 
animadversion. You have saved therefore both | 
the city from danger, and the state from fear ; | 
and have conferred a benefit not merely temporary, ; 
but of lasting example. You.ought, consequently, i 
to understand that the republic reposes on you; ' 
and that those persons, from whom it has derived ; 
a commeneemeut of liberty, are by you not only ■ 
to be protected, but rewarded with lionours. But j 
ou these matters I hope very soon to say more in 
person. Since it is you who preserve the republic ‘ 
and us, take especial care, ray Dolabella, of our 
own safety. 


LETTER XVIII. 

You repeatedly attack me because I appear too 
extravagantly to extol this action of Dolabella’s. 
But while I certainly approve of what has been 
done, 1 have been led by more than one of your 
letters to this high strain of commendation. Dola- 
bella, however, has wholly forfeited your opinion 
by the same cause, which has likewise made me 
very much his enemy. The modest; man ! He 
ought to have paid the Ist of January, and he has i 
not paid ye»; though he was set free from an enor- ; 
muus debt by the hand of Faberiut^, and begged |j 
from him the assistance of Ops'*. I^r it is allow¬ 
able to jest, that yflu may not think me too much 
disturbed. Jt was early on the 8tb that I sent my 
letter; and 1 wceived yours the evening of the 
same day in Pompeianum, by a quick conveyance • 

0 This Faberius appears to have boon a clerk to Cavar, 
and since made H bml of Antonins to insert in Cnymr’n Jn- 
structlons what he thought lit. It was by such means that 
Antonins got possession of Cssar's money; with some of 
which ho bought Uolahella’s conoiirronce in his sobemes. 

P Cawar’s treasure had been secured In tlie temple of 
Ops; and in lattin the same word sianihes also assistance t 
from whence arises the matter of Cicero's Jest. 

SF 
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of two® days. But, as I sent you word the very 
same day, I wrgte a sharp letter to Dolabella; and 
if this has no effect, yet I apprehend he will not 
resist my personal application. 1 imagine you 
have settled the Albian account. What you have 
furnished me from the Patulcian account is most 
acceptable, and like everything you do. I thought 
Eros, whom I had left, was made for settling such 
affairs, which have got into confbsion by his great 
mismanagement. But 1 must see about this with 
him. You will take upon youtself, as I have often 
mentioned to you, the whole concern of Monta- 
nus’s business. I am not at all surprised at Ser. 
vius's desponding converstition with you at the 
time of his departure ; nor do I in any respect 
yield to him in despondency. If our friend 
Brutus, that excellent man, does not go into the 
senate on the 1st of June, I dok not'understand 
what he means to do in the forum. But he knows 
beat. By what I perceive to be going on, I judge 
there has not been much gained by the 15th of 
March. Therefore I think daily more and more 
about going into Greece. For I do not see how I 
can be of any use to my Brutus, who, as you say, 
is himself thinking of leaving the country. 1 am 
not at all satisfied with Leonidas’s letter. Respect¬ 
ing Herodes, I agree with you. I should like to 
have read Saufeius’s'’ account. 1 design to leave 
Pompeianum the 10th of May. 


LETTER XIX. 

On the 7th of May while I was in Pompeianum 
1 received two letters from you, one the sixth, the 
other the fourth day after their dates. I shall 
reply to them in their order. 1 am very glad that 
Barneeus should have delivered my letter to you so 
seasonably. You will manage with Cassius as you 
do everything else. How fortunate that I should 
have written to him upon the very point you advise 
four days before, and should have sent you a co 2 )y 
of my letter t But while I was in. despair about 
Dolabella’s deficiency, or paylessness s (to use 
your own expression), behold Bfutus’s letter and 
yours ! He is thinking of quitting the country. 
But I see a different haven ■■ nearer to one of my 
age; into which I should like better to be con¬ 
veyed, while our Brutus is flourishing, and the 
republic established. But now, as you say, there 
is no choice. For you agree with me that my age 
is unsuitable to arms, especially to those of civil 
wars. Antonius wrote to me only about Clodius*; 
that my gentleness and kindness was gratifying to 
himself, and would be a source of great satisfaction 
to me. But Pansa seems to be outrageous on the 
subject of Clodius, and likewise on that of Deio- 
tarus ; and u$es severe language, if you choose to 

® What is exjirossed in Latin the &ird day, is really the 
next day hut one. In this sense it is used <n the Gospels 
on the occasion of our Lord's resarreoti-jn j and so iiv,fact 
•it is always used by Roman authors. 

p Some letter on the subject of the young Cicero foam 
SaufoiUB, who may probably have bean at this time at 
Athens. ' , 

H The original Greek may perhaps have been a word of 
Attious's coining, of which 1 have endeavoured to express 
tlie meaning in a similar manner in English. 

' Death. Cioero was at this time In his 6Sd year, 

• This is probably in reply to some questisn of Atticus 
upon the subject of Antanius’s letter. 


A_:_ 

believe him. This, however, is not so well in my 
mind; that he vehemently reprobates tins act of 
' Dolabella’s. Respecting those who wwe chap¬ 
lets' ; your sister’s son, upon being accused by his 
father, wrote in answer, that he had worn a chap¬ 
let in honour of Cissar; and had put it off on 
account of his mourning ; in short, that he was 
ready to bear every reproach, for that he loved 
Ctesar even %ead. 1 have written to Dolabella 
very explicitly, as you wished me to do. I have 
also written to Sica. I would not put this trouble 
upon you; and should be sorry to have him angry 
with you. 1 know Servius's manner of talking®, 
in which I see more of alarm than of wisdom. 
But since we are all alarmed, I assent to Servius. 
Publilius'' has been trifling with you. For Cserel- 
lia* has been sent-hither by these people to nego¬ 
tiate with me. But 1 soon persuaded her that 
wl^t she asked was not only not agreeable to me, 
but not even admissible. If I see Antonius, I will 
use all diligence about Bnthrotum. I come now 
to your last letter (though on tin? subject of Ser¬ 
vius I have already replied) that I exalt Dolabella’s 
deed. In truth, I think it could not have been 
better in such a case, and at such a time. But 
whatever 1 attribute to him, 1 do it from your 
letters. Yet I agree with you that it would be a 
better deed, if he paid me what he owes. I wish 
Brutus would occupy Astura. You commend me 
for making no determination about going abroad 
till 1 see how things are likely to turn outT but I 
have changed my purpose. However, I shall do 
nothing till 1 sec you. 1 am pleased with Attica’s 
returning thanks to me ahont her mother, to whom 
1 have given up my whole house and stores; and 
1 hope to see her again on the 11th. Give my 
compliments to Attica ; 1 will take good care of 
Filia. 


LETTER XX. 

I WENT by sea from Pomjteianum to my friend 
Lucullus's on the lOth, where I arrived about 
9 o'clock ; and upon quitting the vessel 1 got your 
letter dated the 7th, which your messenger was 
said to have carried to Cumanum. The next day 
I received another through Lucullus about tbe 
same hour on which I had arrived ; and 1 received 
* one on the 9th dated from Lamivium. Hear, there¬ 
fore, my rejdy to all of them. In the first place, 
1 am much pleased with what has been^donejn my 
concerns respecting both tbe payment aha tlie 
business of Albius. But with regard to your 
Buthrotum, Antonius came to Misenum while I 
was in Pompeianum; and he had left it again 
before I heard of bis being there. From thence 
he went to Samnium; so &at I can give you little 
hope of my meeting him. The business of Buth¬ 
rotum must therefore be managed at Rome. L. 

. Antonius’s® harangue is quite horrible; Oula- 

-*.. 

^ t gee letter 14 of this book. ® See letter 18 of this book. 

V See book xlL letter 32. 

w See book xiii. letter 21. It may be supposed that she 
was sent to negotiate a reconolUatlon between Cicero and 
Publilia. 

B He was brother to M. Antonius, and at this time one 
of the tribunes of the peoiile. He proposed to make a fur¬ 
ther grant of lands to the people, to secure their support 
for his brother; in which he was opposed by Dolabella. 
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bella’s exoellent. Now*.let him keep the money 
to him^lf if he will but pay it on the 15tb. 1 

should oe strry if Tertullay were to miscarry ; for 
Cassius’s need to be reared as well as Brutus’s. 

I should be glad to know what is become of the 
queen*, and also of the young Caesar*. 1 have 
done with your first letter, and come now to the 
second. About the Quintuses Bnthrotum, 
when I come, as you say. I am much obliged for 
your advances to Cicero. You think I am mis¬ 
taken in supposing that the republic depends upon 
Brutus ; but so it is. It will either cease to exist, 
or it will be preserved by him or his party. To 
your advice of my sending up*! a written speech, 
let me, my Atticus, reply by a general maxim on 
these subjects, in which I am pretty well versed. 
There never was any poet or orator who thought 
anybody superior to himself. This is the case 
even with bad ones. What do you think the* of 
Brutus, who has both genius and learning? Of 
whom also I have had some experience lately on 
the subject of his edict. • I composed one at your 
request. I liked mine ; he liked his own. Nay, 
wheu I had addressed to him 'my treatise on the 
best style of oratory, which 1 was induced to do 
almost at his earnest solicitation, he wrote word, 
not to me only, but to you also, that what 1 recom¬ 
mended he did not approve. Therefore, leave 
everybody, I beg, to write for himself. “ Bvery 
one l^s own wife, mine for me ; every one his own 
taste, mine for me.” I cannot say much for the 
style of this, being taken from Attilins, a very 
harsh poet. I wish only that he may be allowed 
to address the people at all; fur if he is allowed to 
remain in the city in safety, the cause is ours. 
For either nobody will follow the leader of a new 
civil war ; or those will follow who may easily be 
overpowered. J come to the third letter. 1 am 
glad that Brutus and Cassius whre pleased with 
my letter; and have in consequence written to 
them again. With regard to their wish that Hir- 
tius may be made better through me; I use my 
best endeavours, and*hc talks most honourably ; 
but he lives and is domesticated with Balbus, who 
talks honourably likewise : you must judge what 
you are i.o believe. I see you are greatly pleased 
with Dolabella; I dm exceedingly so. 1 lived 
with Pansa in Pompeianum ; who quite convinced 
me of his upright seintiments, and his desire ^ 
peace; but I see w;learly that some people 
seeking for an occasion of war. I approve of the 
jjro cd^atjfu o£ Brdtus and Cassius. You ask me 
to take upon myself the consideration of what 1 
think they ought to do. But opinions depend 
upon the time; which fluctuates every hour. That 
first act of Dolabella's, and this speech in oppo¬ 
sition to Antoiiius, seem to me to have done much. 
The cause was utterly sinking. Now we appear 
likely to have a leader; which is the only thing 
the free towns and all good people want. You 
speak of Epicurus, and venture to pronounce that 
one should abstain from politics’*. Does not the 
—- 

* In consideration of bis patriotic conduct. 

T Wife of Cassius. 

« Cleopatra. 

» Tbe son of Cleopatra by Cwsar. 

*> For the use of Brutus. 

e Brutus. 

d It will be recollected that the leading principle of 
Epicurua's philosophy was to consult our own ease. 


dear look of my Brutus deter you from such lan¬ 
guage ? Q. the son, as you mention, is the right 
hand of Antonias. Through him therefore we 
slmll easily carry what we wish”. If, as you sup¬ 
pose, L. Antonins should bring forward Octavius, 
I am aiiuious to know how he will address the 
people. I write this in haste ; for Cassius’s «nes- 
senge.r is setting off immediately. I am going 
presently to pay my compliments to Pilia ; then 
by water to feast with Vestorius. Best compli¬ 
ments to Attica. 


LETTER XXL 

Soon after I had delivered to Cassius’s messenger 
my letter to you on the llth, my own messenger 
arrived, and (what was like a prodigy) without any 
letter from youT But it presently occurred to me 
that you must have been at Laiiuvium. Eros 
hastened, that I might get a letter from Dolabella. 
He did not write about my business', for he bad 
not yet received mine ; but it was in answer to tljat 
of which I sent a copy to you, and was well ex¬ 
pressed. As soon as I had despatched Cassius’s 
messenger, 1 received a visit from Balbus. Gracious 
gods 1 how Ciisily might you perceive liis dread of 
quiet 1 You know the man, liow reserved he is; 
but yet he spake freely of Antonius’s designs, who 
was going round to the veteran soldiers, to secure 
the ratification of Ciesar’s acts, and to make them 
swear to enforce tlicm everywhere ; for which pur¬ 
pose the Duumviri E were to examine them every 
mouth, lie complained al|o of his own unpopu¬ 
larity ; and his .wliole conversation showed his 
attachment to Antonins. In sliort, there is no 
relying ujion anything*'. To mo it is no longer 
doubtful that affairs tend to war. For that deed* 
has been done with a manly spirit, but with the 
prudence of a child. Who did not see that there 
was left an helrJ to the kingdom ? What could be 
more absurd ? “To fear this; to have no appre¬ 
hension about the other*'.'’ Nay, at this very 
time tliere are many inconsistencies ; as that Pon¬ 
tius’s Neapolitan villa should be lield by the mother* 
of the tyrant-killer. I must read again and again 
my “ Cato the Elder”',” which I sent you,—for 
age makes me peevish ; 1 am out of iiumour with 
everything : but my life has had its course ”, let 
younger men see to it. You will continue to watch 
over my concerns as you do. I write or rather 
dictate this while the dessert is upon the table at 
Vestorius’s. I intend to-morrow to lie with llir- 
tius ; and thus forsooth I hope to bring over to 
the honest party one of the five that are left" ! It 

“ ncspeatlng Buthnitiim. 

^ The pajmont of hin debt to Cicoro. 

K The colonial towna of Italy were gofbmed by two nia- 
gistrates» called dniiiffvjri, in imitation of the Roman 
oonsiilHf and they wore subject to the Roman lawa. 

For Italbiis had taUccnl honourably of serving the ro* 
public. 8eo Ictfer 20 of this book. 

1 Tho aHMiMsinatfon of C&^sar. i Antonius. * 

^ Tho original is a verse of which notice has before boon 
taken. See book xil. letter 52. 

I Sorviliav*»ho had been a favourite of and re¬ 

ceived a grant of land forfeited by some of tho Pompeian 
party. 

« Cicero’s essay on Old Age, so entitled.^ 

n He was now about 63. 

« I have endeavoured to give what appears the most 
probable signification of the Greek word of the text I bus- 
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is a great delusion. There is no one of them who 
does not dread a state of quiet. Let me then put 
wings to my feet; for anything is better than to 
engage in war. Pray give my best compliments to 
Attica. 1 am eager for Octavius’s speech, and 
anything else there may be,—particularly vfhether 
Dolabella’s money begins to chink v, or if he has 
altogether cancelled my account. 

■f —^ 

LETTER XXII. 

Having understood frojp Pilia that a messenger 
was to be sent to you on the Ikth, I have immediately 
scrawled somethingb In the first place, then, I 
wish you to know that I go from hence to Arpinum 
the 17th of May,—so that hereafter you will direct 
thither if there is anything, though 1 shall myself 
presently be at Rome. But I wish, before I arrive, 
to find out more accurately what is likely to happen; 
though 1 fear my conjectures may prove too true : 
for it is sufficiently clear what they aim at. My 
pupil 1, who dines with me to-day, is greatly at¬ 
tached to him whom our Brutus stabbed ; and, if 
you ask me, 1 plainly perceive they dread a state 
of quiet. This position they hold and openly 
maintain,—that he who has been killed was a most 
distinguished man, and that the wliole state is 
thrown into disorder by his death ; that what he 

peet tlint many of these words arc borrowed from Atticiis, 
who may jiossibly have designated by the appellation of 
7revrt\oiiroi some Jive pi^ncipal supporters of Caesar’s 
party, one of whom might be Ilirtins. Prom vttnfKovnol 
Oieoro may humorously lAvo derived rrsgrsAotrrdg. 

I’ If he la iireparing to pay mo. 

s UirtluB. Bee letter 12 of this book. 


- » - 

did would be without effect as soon as we lay aside 
our fears', that his own clemency was Ms ruin, 
without which nothing of the kind coiAd have hap¬ 
pened to him. What occurs to me is, that if 
Pomp'eius' comes up with a firm army, which is 
probable, there will certainly be war. The very 
idea and thought of this disturbs me : for what 
was formerly„allowed to you’ will not now be 
allowed to me. I have not concealed my joy ‘; 
besides, they are fond of charging me with ingra¬ 
titude. So that what was formerly allowed to you 
and many others will on no account be allowed. 
Must I declare myself then, and go into the field ? 
It is better to die a thousand times, especially at 
this age. The 1.5th of March, therefore, is not so 
great a consolation as it was, because of the great 
blunder that it embraces. ' Still those young" men 
“by their other well-doings put out this reproach 
Buff if you have any better hope, since yon both 
hear more and are admitted to their counsels, I 
wish you would write to me, and at the same time 
consider what I should d<¥ about a votive legation"'. 
Many people in these parts warn me nut to attend 
the senate on the first, as soldiers are said to "be 
secretly engaged for that day, and expressly against 
the conspirators, who, I apprehend, will be safer 
anywhere than in the senate. 

r SextusI’ompKbiH. 

" To take no port In the civil war. , 

* Joy at CiTHiir's death. * 

“ The conspirators, who were all much younger than 
tlicoro. 

V The original is a verse from some unknown Greek 
poet. 

" A 'leave of abscineo on some fietitious appointment. 
See letter S of this book, and elsewhere. 


BOOK XV. 


LETTER I. 

O SAD news of Alexion *. It is not to be be¬ 
lieved how much I am afflicted ; and that, not on 
account of what most persons suggest, asking what 
physician 1 should employ. For what have I now 
to do with a physician ? Or if I should want one, 
is there such a scarcity ? 'What I havejlost is his 
affection towards me, bis kindness and gentleness. 
This consideration also affects me ; what is not to 
be feared when so temperate a man, so copsummate 
a physician, is unexpectedly carried off by the 
violence of disetso ? For all this the only conso¬ 
lation is, that it is the eonditi6n cf our birth that 
we should submit to whatever is incident to 
humanity. Res|>ecting Antonias, I ha'^e already 
vyitten to say that 1 bad not met wiCh him ; for*he 
came to Misenum while I was in Pompeianuns, 
and was gone again before I knew of his arrival. 
But it happened that Hirtius was Wth me in 
Puteolanum when I read your letter. I read it to 
him, and entered upon the subject. In what re- 

s This physician was before mentioned. Bee book vli. 
tetter 2. 

r This no doubt regardffthe business of Buthrotum. 


lates to the first partf he was not less earnest than 
myself; and in conclusion he appointed me the 
arbiter not only of this business but of his whole 
consulship. 'With Antonius^I will so manage, as 
let him understand that if ha satisfies me in this 
affair 1 will give myself wholly to him. 1 hope 
Dolabclla is at home Let &s cpme now to our 
friends *, of whom you say you entl^taiJr'^ood 
expectations in consequence of the moderation of 
their proclamations. But 1 learned Ilirtius’s real 
sentiments when he left me on tlie 16th to go from 
Puteolanum to Naples for the sake of meeting 
Pansa. For 1 took him aside and counselled him 
in favour of peace. He could not deny that he 
was desirous of peace ; but he feared the arms of 
pur friends no less than, those of Antonius. He 
confessed it was not without reas^tn that both 
parties had a guard ; but for his own part he was 
afraid of the arms of both : in short, there is no¬ 
thing sound. About young Quintus I agree with 
you. Your letter to his father was extremely 
handsome, and could not fail of being most agree¬ 
able. 1 had no difficulty in satisfying Caerellia, who 
• That Is, at Itomo, where ho could forward the business, 
s Brutus and Caasius. 
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did not appear very solicitous '>; and if she were, 
assttredl|( 1 should not be so. I am surprised you 
^hould have listened at ail to the lady^, who you 
say was so troublesome to you ; for as to my having 
spoken well of her before her friends, in the hearing 
of her three sons and her daughter, the same 
person does not always utter the same thing"*.” 
What is this ? What is it that Bhs>uld make me 
walk about in an assumed character ? Is not old 
age of itself a character sufficiently disgusting ? 
What Brutus requests, that I would go to him 
previously to the first', he has mentioned also in 
a letter to me, and I may probably do so ; but I 
cannot at all tell what be wants : for what counsel 
can I give him who am in need of counsel myself? 
While he has consulted his own immortalisation 
better than our tranquillity. The report about the 
queen* will soon be extinguished. I’ray remember 
about Flainma«, if there is anything you can*do. 
■Vesterday 1 sent you a letter as 1 was going from 
Puteolanum; and 1 turned astide to Cumanutn, 
where I saw Pilia almost well : I saw her besides 
at Kanlos near Cuma! ; for she hud come to attend 
a Mineral, at which I likewise assisted. Cii. Luciillus, 
my intimate friend, was carrying his mother to her 
grave. That day, therefore, I staid in Sinuessafum, 
and the next morning setting out for Arpinum I 
scrawl this letter, I have nothing new, however, 
to tell you, or to ask you ; unless, perhaps, you 
think ^hat follows to be of any consequence. Our 
Brutus has sent me the speech he delivered at the 
meeting in the capitoi, and has desired inc to cor¬ 
rect it (but not with a view to excite applause) 
before he publishes it. The speech is written with 
great elegance of sentiments and expression, so 
that nothing can exceed it. Yet, if I had had the 
same cause to conduct, I should have treated it 
with more warmth ; you see what the subject is, 
and who is the person that speaks. I have, there¬ 
fore, been unable to correct it; for in the style 
which our Brutus prefers, and agreeably to his 
judgment of the best method of speaking, he has 
so well succeeded in this oration that nothing can 
be more elegant. But I alone, whether rightly or 
not, am of a different opinion. 1 wish, however, 
that you would read the speech,— tinless you have 
read it already,—and would let me know what you 
think of it; though I fear you may be misled by 
your name*', and may»be over-attic in your judg¬ 
ment : but if you wfll call to mind the thunders o^ 
Demosthenes, you will understand that what is 
cqns^m>na(uly attic'may be strongly expressed. 
But of these things when we meet. I did not care 
to let Metrodorus go to you either without a letter, 
or with a letter that contained nothing. 

<> About Cicero's taking back imblilia. See book xiv. 
letter 19. 

' Publiiia's mother. 

'■ Xbo original is in Creek, and seems to bo quoted ns a 
proverbial sentence. It means that there is now no reason 
why he should disguise his feai sentiments, although ho* 
may have done fc before. Old iigo is bad enough, without 
making it worse by assuming a false character. * 

The first of June, on which day he designed to go to 
Home, where the stmate was suminoncd. 

f Cleopatra. What was the report alluded to, is uncer¬ 
tain. 0 

t In the affair of Montanus. See book xiv. letter IS. 

b Atticu's. It will be rrcolleoted that tile Attie stylo was 
esteemed the perfection of good writing. 


LETTER II. 

On the IBth, on my way from SinuessanniD, 
after I had sent my letter to you and had proceeded 
from ^umce to Viscianum, I received yours from' 
the messenger. There was more than enough in 
it about Buthrotum. For you do not, nor can 
you, take a greater interest in that business than 1 
do. It is thus proper for you to attend to my 
concerns and me to yours. I have accordingly 
undertaken this so, that I shall esteem nothing of 
su])erior obligation L learned from your letter, 
and from others, that L. Antouius had made a 
scurvy harangue ; but what was the nature of it I 
do not know, for yon said nothing. About Mene- 
demus > it is quite right. Quintus k must assuredly 
be dictating what yon write. 1 am glad you approve 
of my reason for declining to compose what you 
asked of me *, and you will approve it still more 
when you have read the speech, about which I 
wrote to you this morning. 'What you mention 
about the legions is perfectly true'" ; but you do 
not seem sufficiently to have considered what you 
can hope to have done by the senate in the affair 
of our Biithrotians. As far as my opinion goes 
(for I see so much), I do not think we" shall long 
subsist: but even if we arc disappointed of this 
resource", you will not be disappointed about 
Buthrotum P. I feci as you do on the subject of 
Octavius’s speech ; and am not pleased with the 
preparations for his games i, and the appointment of 
Matins and Postumius to conduct them. Susema' 
is a lit colleague for them. But all these people, 
as you perceive, are as much afraid of peace as we 
are of war. I should be glad if I could relieve 
Balbns from the odium he has incurred *; but he 
does not himself believe it to be possible : there¬ 
fore he turns his attention elsewhere. I am glad 
that you derive comfort from the first Tusculan 
Disquisition ; for there is no resource either better 
or readier*. 1 am not sorry that Fliimma speaks 
so fairly. 'What may be the case of the Tyndari- 
tani", in which you are so earnest, 1 know not; 
yet I will give tlihm my support’. These transac- 

i How w<qi be fiilfilietl tliis ;m>inisc is manifested by 
bis letters still extant to I'laneiiH and Cupitn. See Ap¬ 
pendix. 

j it is not known to wliat this alludes. The namooccurs 
again letter 4 of tins b(K>k. 

*" Tills evidently relating to something said in Attions’s 
letter, it is ne wonder that it sliould no lunger he intel¬ 
ligible. 

■ Sec book xiv. letter 20. 

I" This is supiMised to allude to some legions which An¬ 
tonins hud lately recalled from Macedonia. 

" Tile seiikte. 

" J understand this to mean, “ even i^we have not tbs 
senate to Bu|iport us.” , 

p We shall be ablu to accomplish our purpose through 
Antouius. 

"1 Games Aat had been promised by Ciesar, and wore 
noti^ celebrated lj$ Octavius to gain the affections of tiig 
populace. 

r Hascmu, Matins, and Postumius, were ail partisiios of 
Csjsar. • 

» llaibus, uiough friendly to Cleero, was attached to 
Caisar, and tlierefore suspected of iU-will to the cause of 
Brutus and the republic. Bee book xiv. letter 20. 

• The first Tusculan I>i.squisitiim is iipou the contempt 
of death. a A people of Bicily. 

’ So this imperfect stetcncc ought probably to bo com¬ 
pleted. 
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tion* seem to move this one-of-the-five"', especially 
the expenditure of the money*. I am sorry for 
Alexion; yet having fallen into so severe an illness, 
I think that he has been kindly dealt with. I 
should like to know who are his heirs in the second 
degree’', and what is the date of his will. • 


LETTER Ijr. 

1 KECEIVRD two letters from you on the 22d in 
Atinas, in answer to two qi mine. One was dated 
the 18th, the other the 21s'.< To the earliest there¬ 
fore hrst. Fray come to Tusculanum, as you pro¬ 
pose. I mean to be there the 27tb. When you 
say that we must submit to the conquerors, 1 do 
not agree with you ; for many thiqg.s appear to me 
preferable. As to what you recollect to have been 
done in the temple of Apollo during the consulship 
of Lentulus and Marcellus * ; neither the case nor 
the time is similar*; especially as you mention that 
Marcellus and others are taking their departure. I 
must therefore find out and determine on the spot, 
whether I can safely remain in Horae. These new 
meetings alarm the inhabitants “; for we are placed 
in great straits. But let these things be disre¬ 
garded ; I can look upon still greater with uncon¬ 
cern. I have been made acquainted with Calva’s 
will, a base and sordid fellow. 1 thank you for the 
care you take about Demonicus’s a(a;ouiits. 1 have 
already written very particularly to Dolabella about 
Marius, if only my letter has been delivered. For 
bis sake I wish him success, as indeed 1 ought. I 
come now to the more recent letter. 1 have 
learned what 1 wanted about Alexion ^ llirtius is 
in your interest'". I wish Antonius were worse 
than he is''. You mention Quintus the son. A 
volume of evils ! f)f the father we will speak when 
we meet. I am desirous of assisting Brutus in 
everything I can. I see.you entertain the same 
opinion of his speech that 1 do. But 1 do not 
quite understand what you wish me to write, as if 
it were a speech delivered by Brutus ; when he has 
himself published his own. HoVv can this be 
Would you have it as against a tyrant, who had 
been justly killed? I shall have much to say, and 
much to write ; but it must be in another manner 
and time. The tribunes have done well about 
Ctesar’s chair *. And excellent the fourteen rows 
of knights. I am glad Bratus has been at my 
house, provided he was pleased, and staid as long 
as he liked. 

w llirtius. See book xiv. letter 21, note *. 

X Antoiiius’s expenditure of tlio money taken from the 
temple of Ops. y After the failure of thoOirst heirs. 

» At tile breaking out of the civil war, when the senate 
united with I’onVpoius, and Invested the consnis with 
extraordinary authority to provide fep the safety of the 
republic. 

• The meetings of the veteran soldiers intthe country 
towna h See letter 2 of this bl,ok. • 

•v On the subject of iluthrotum. 

a This must be supposed to relate to some passage in 
Atticus's letter, where he mentioned that Antonius was ill. 

' It had been decreed, in flattery to Oidllar, that he 
should have a gilt chair in tlio senate and public places. 
Oetavius wished to have tliis chair placed, in memory of 
Caisar, at the games, but the tribunes forbade it; on wliich 
Bceount they seem to have been applauded by tlie knights 
in the theatre, whore thpy sat in tourteon rows of benches 
reserved by law for their exclusive use. 

L-- 


LETTER IV, 

On the 23d about two o'clock a messenget 
arrived from Q. Fofius with a letter containing 
something about my restoring myself to him ^; as 
silly as usual; unless, perhaps, whatever we dislike 
is apt to appear silly. I replied in a manner that 
I think you vfould approve. He brought me two 
letters from you, one of the 22d, the other the 
23d. I shall answer the latter first. “ And the 
legion 6 ?” I applaud the circumstance. And if 
Carfulenus'too ; the streams, as they say, will run 
upwards You take notice of the factious coun¬ 
sels of Antonius. I wish he may act through the 
populace, rather than through the senate ; and I 
imagine this is likely to be the case. But to me 
all his measures have a warlike tendency. If 
indeed Decimus Brutus’s province is snatched 
away, whatever I may think of his strength, it 
seems impossible to be done without a war. But 
for this I do not wish, now that assurance' is given 
to the Buthrotians. You may smile ; but I am sorry 
that this should not rather have been accomplisked 
by iny attention, diligence and influence. When 
you say that you do not know what is to become 
of OTr friends J, the same doubt has long since 
given me concern ; so that the consolation I de¬ 
rived from the l.^th of March already appears 
foolish. For we liave shown a manly spirit, but, 
believe me, a childish prudence. The tree has 
been cut down, not torn up by the roots ; and you 
sec accordingly bow it sprouts. Let us have 
recourse then to the Tusculnn Disquisitions, since 
you often appeal to them. We must endeavour '* 
to conceal this from Saiifoiiis ; for my part I will 
never tell. You say that Brutus has written to 
inquire on what day I should go to Tiiseulanum. 
As 1 before mcjitioned to you, the 27th; and I 
hoi)e to see you tln^re ns soon as possible ; for I 
a]>pr<!hend I shall be obliged to proceed to Lanii- 
vium *, where there will bo a great deal of talking. 
But I shall s.'ie about it. 1 revert now to the earlier 
letter, of whicl, I pass over that first part relative 
to the Butlirotiaiis, which is lodged in my inmost 
soul; if only, as you say, there is any opportunity 
of acting. You seem quite earnest on the subject 
of Brutus’ speech, by urging it again so copiously. 
Should 1 then support tlie same cause for which he 
•has written ? shuuld I wiite wilhout his invitation ? 
No interference can be more disrespectful. But, 

1 This expressinu may probably be cApieasTromrjhvSufi's 
let. tor. 

K This is copied fromAtticus’s letter, and nodoubt alludes 
to the martial legion under the command of Corfulenus, 
wliicit deserted from Antonius at this timo. 

*• The original is a Greek proverbial expression, signi¬ 
fying that it would bo beyond all ax|iootation ; for Carfu- 
lenus had been a firm friend to C'/BBar. In foot he did not 
join Brutus, but Uctaviiis. 

i May not this refer to the unwarranted assertion of 
«iomo foolish person saying fliat ho would ho answerable 
for the safety of the Buthrotians ? which Oioero pleasantly 
Ssiliculcs. Had a war broken out, it might be expected that 
Antonius would be otherwise employed than in settling 
soldiers in Biitlirotum. 

1 The conspirators. 

This is said in jest, with reference to bufeius's attach¬ 
ment to the sect of Bpicurus; while the Tusoulon Uisqui- 
sltiuns arc conducted upon principles totally opposite. It 
will be remembered tfaatAtticus was also an Epicurean. 

i Bratus and Cassius were at Lanuvium. 
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say yon, something in the manner of Heraclides 
To that^ndeed I do not object; but the subject 
must be well considered, and we must wait for a 
riper season of writing. For, whatever you may 
think of me, (and I should certainly wish you to 
think the best possible,) if things remain as they 
promise, (you will bear what I am going to say,) 
the ISth of March affords me no satisfaction. For 
he " would never have returned; and we should not 
have been compelled by fear to confirm his acts. 
Or (to adopt Saufeius’s maxims", and renounce 
those Tusculan Disquisitions to which you also 
invite Vestoriusi’) so gracious towards me was be 
(whom even dead may the gods confound !) that, 
since we have not by his death regained our liberty, 
there was no reason, at my age, to dislike him for 
a master. 1 blush, believe me. But T have already 
written, and will not erase it. I could Have wished 
the report about Menedemus had been true ftnd 
wish that about the queen may be so. The rest 
when we meek; especially what measures our 
friends should pursue what also ourselves, if 
Antonius means to beset the senate with soldiers, 
ifl had given this letter to his messenger, I was 
afraid he might open it. I have therefore sent on 
purpose ; for yours required an answer. 

a How much 1 wish you could have given Brutus 
your assistance ! 1 will therefore write to him. I 

have sent Tiro to Doluhella with a letter and 
instrug!tions. Desire him to come to.you; and if 
you have anything to say, write what you please. 
But see here ! most provokingly, L. Ciiesar begs 
me either to go to him at The Grove S or to let 
him know where he may find me ; for Brutus 
wished him to have some conversation with me. 
A hateful and fruitless job! I think however I 
shall go, and from thence to Rome, unless I change 
my present purpose. I send you this in few words, 
for there is yet nothing from Balbiis. I am there¬ 
fore expecting to hear from you, and not only what 
has been done, but also what will be done. 


LETTER V. 

• 

The messenger that went to Brutus has brought 
back letters from him and ('assius. They earnestly 
! desire ray opinion ; Brutuby indeed, which of the 
two plans “ he should adopt. O sad state of affairs! 
j I have positively nothing to say, and therefore 
think of maint|tiDittg silence, unless you suggest 
sontelhing^differcnt. But if anything occurs to 

lleraclidoH upiieurs to have written a book of political 
which has not como down to us. Book xiiL 

letter IK 

n t'apsf.r would probably never have returned safe from 
his projected Parthian expedition. This appeiirH to be said 
partly in reference to the actual danger of the war, wliich 
had already been fatal to (.•'raHsuH’s army; and partly in 
reference to tlie unstable and invidious nature of Cscuai'H 
power. Bee book x. letter (i. • 

o Thomaxlihsof the Epicureans, who profess to consnlt 
( only their own case. ♦ 

p Til i« must allude to something sai6, very likely In jest, 
by Attieus. 

Q There is every reason to think this must bo the begin* 
ning of a He))aratc letter. 

>* Near to Aricla, where Ctesar had built a house. Seo 
book vi. letter 1. 

» Whether he should go up to Borne the Ist of June; or 
should retire fram Italy. 


you, pray write. Cassius strongly begs and en¬ 
treats me to make a goodycitizen of Hirtins. . Do 
you think he is in his senses ? ’Tis the fuller and 
the coals I send you bis letter. What you say 
respecting a decree of the senate for the provinces 
of Bruftas and Cassius ", is repeated by Balbus and 
by Hirtius; ,and the latter purposes himself to 
bring it on ; for he is already in Tusenlanum. He 
strongly advises me to keep away. He does this 
on account of the danger, which he says threat¬ 
ened him also. But for my part, even if there were 
no danger, I am so far from caring to prevent 
Antonius’ suspicions oft^my dissatisfaction at his 
success, that the wisli of avoiding him is of itself 
a reason why I am unwilling td go to Rome. Our 
friend Varro has sent me a letter, which he received 
from I know not whom (for he had erased the 
name), in whidh it was menfibned, that those 
veteran soldiers, whose claims ^ were rejected, (for 
some of .them were dismissed,) talked very s^i- 
tionsly; so that whoever was thought to have 
opposed their interests, would be in great danger 
at Rome. Besides, how should 1 manage my 
going, my feturning, my countenance, my step, 
amongst that party"'. And if, as you say, L. An¬ 
tonins is to go against Decimus *, the rest against 
our friends r, what should I do ? or liow should I 
conduct myself? I have therefore determined, as 
matters now stand, to absent myself from that 
city in which I have not only flourished with the 
highest dignity, but have enjoyed some share of it 
even under subjection. Yet I am not so much 
resolved to go out of Italy, (upon which 1 must 
deliberate with you,) as not to go up thither 


I LETTER VI. 

Our friend Brutus has written to me, and like¬ 
wise Cassius, that 1 might use my authority to 
secure Hirtius, whom they knew to have been 
Iiitherto well affected, though they could not en¬ 
tirely depend upon him. For I apprehend he is 
displeased with Antonius. hut still attached to that 
cause. However, I wrote, recommending to him 
the dignity of Brutus and Cassius ; and wish you 
to be acquainted with his answer, in case you 
should draw from it the same conclusion as I do, 
that the o]iposite party are even now afraid of 
our friends’ possessing more tspirit than they 
really have. 

“ Hirtius to his Cioero. 

“You ask if 1 am yet returned from the coun¬ 
try ; or whether, at a time when everybody is in 
activity, *1 am arousing myself in idleness. I 
likewise have quitted the city ; Jpr I thought it 
more useful to absent myself. 1 write this setting 
off to Tusculanum. And I would not have you 
suppose me so strenuous as to return on the 5th ; 
f(» I see notlBing that demands my attention, the 

---- 

* t In the uncertainty of a doubtful text, 1 read <5 yua<p€bf 
&v0paKaSf fuller attcinptiiig to clean coiiIh for he 
considered a fruitloHs endeavour to reclaim him from 
Cflcsar’K party to favour Brutus and C'aHsius. 

» To whom provinces would natiintlly bo doepeedt a^i to 
prsetors. at'the expiration of tAir ofliec. 

V Claims of a portion of land. Cssar’s fVleads. 

* Beoimus Brutus.* 

7 M. Brutus, and the other conspirators. * To Home. 
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appointmentg being pro\ided for so many years ». 
As Prntus and Cassias may obtain anything of me 
through you, so I wish *hat by you they may as 
easily be induced to enter into no intemperate 
connsels. For you say that, at the time they wrote 
[ to you, they were retiring. Whither? on where¬ 
fore? Stop them, 1 besceech yon^ Cicero ; and 
suffer not all these things to perish, which roust 
be utterly ruined by plunder, by fire, by slaughter. 
Only, if they have any cause of fear, let them be 
upon tlmir guard ; but let thefn attempt nothing 
more. In good truth they will gain no more by 
violent counsels than fat' gentle ones, provided 
they are prudent. For this* state of things, which 
is passing on, is 'not of a nature to lost; but by 
opposition it presently assumes a power of doing 
mischief. Write to me in Tusculanum, and let me 
know what hopes 700 have of them.” 

This is Hirtius’s letter ; to which I replied, that 
they entertained no intemperate designs and this 
I confidently affirmed. This, such as it is, I 
wished you to know. Since sealing my letter I 
have heard from Baibas that Servilia had returned, 
and confirmed the opinion that they wi^uld not go 
out of the country. 1 am now expecting a letter 
from you. 

LETTER VII. 

I THANK you for the letters you sent me, which 
indeed gave me much pleasure ; especially that of 
our friend Sextus'*. You will say, “ because he 
commends you.” I think indeed that may be one 
reason ; but yet before 1 came to that part, I was 
exceedingly pleased both with his sentiments in 
regard to the republic, and with the accuracy of 
his writing. ^ The peace-maker Servius **, with his 
little clerk, seems to have acted as an ambassador, 
and to be afraid of any captious proceeding. But 
he ought to have considered, that “ it was no 
struggle of right,” but what follows'*. Let me hear 
also from you. • 

LETTER Vlllf 

After you left me I received two letters from 
Balbus; no news. Also one from Hirtiiis, who 
represents himself to be highly offended with the 
conduct of the veteran troops. I am anxious to 
know what they will do about the first of March 
1 have therefore fftnt Tiro, and several others with 
him, that whatever happens you may write to me 
by one of them. 1 have besides written to Antonins 
about an honorary legation, lest being an irritable 
man, he might be offended had I applied only to 
Dolabella. But as he is said to be difficult of 

» Cwmr. propaw-tory to his Parthian expedition, had 
nominated the miiidHtratcs fur sevefal Years in udvanco. 

•> This is generally supposed to mrim Sextus Poduccus, 
of whom mention is mode, book vii. letter 13, ^nd book x. 
letter 1 . « i 

SJ- Servius duliiieius, n distinguished lawyer, who may 
perhaps on that account he represented ns attended by hfe 
clerk. Ho is mentioned before. Bee Iwok x. letter 14. 

a The original is from Knnius—“ it is Aa struggle of 
riglit, but rntliur of arms; tlicy aim at a kingdom, and 
proceed by main force."—Aul. (iell. xx. 10. 
r Commentators have note’ithoutreoson suspected some 
, error of tlio text. It ought probably to ho written " the 
1 st of J one.” If that is not the case, it most relate to some- I 
thing no longer understocAl. I 


access, I have written to Eutrapelus to present my 
letter to him, as having occasion for su^ an ap¬ 
pointment. A votive legation is more honourable ; 
but I may make use of both b Again and again I 
beg you to take care of yourself, I wish you could 
come to me ; but if you cannot, we will attain the 
same end by letter. Grteceius sends me word, 
that C. Cassius had informed him there were men 
provided to he sent armed to Tusculanum. This 
does not appear to me probable; but yet it is right 
to he upon one’s guard, aud to go about from one 
villa to another *. To-morrow will produce some¬ 
thing to direct us in the consideration of this 
business. 


LETTER IX. 

Ox the ’evening of the third I received a letter 
frotn Balbus, saying that the senate was to meet 
on the 5th, for tlie purpose of appointing Brutus 
in Asia, Cassius in Sicily, to purchase com for the 
use of the city. Wretched business ! first, that 
they should receive any commission from these 
people ; then, if any, that it should be such a 
lieutenant’s commission'*. I know not if it is 
better than sitting by the Eurotas'. But these 
things chance must govern. He says that at the 
same time a decree is to be passed for the allot¬ 
ment of the proviffees to them, and to the rest 
of praetorian rank. This certainly Is bettel than 
that Persic' portico. For 1 would not have that 
distant Lacedaemon supposed to mean Lannvium. 
Do you laugh, you will say, in such a state of 
affairs 1 What should I do ? I am tired of weeping. 
Immortal godshow the first page of your letter 
disturbed me ! But what was that collision of arms 
in your house ? I am glad however that this storm 
soon passed over. 1 am anxious to know what you 
have done with your commission'*, at once so sad 
and difficult of consultation. For it is indeed quite 
inextricable : so beset arc we by all the troo])s. 
As for me, Brutus’s letter, which you say you have 
read, has so disturbed me, that though I was before 
at a loss, yet I am become duller than ever through 

‘ A votive legation granted by the two coiiHiilg, and an 
honorary lioiitoiianoy from Dolabelhi. A votive legutien 
was a noinitm) aiipointmunt in disuhai'ge of a vow. 600 
letter 1 of thiH luKik. 

« To avoid being KurpriKod. It should bo mentioned, 
however, that tlio text in this place is vei’y doubtful. In 
the Epist. ad Fam. xi. sfO. 1 ). Tlrutiyi admonishes Cicero to 
be upon his guard— 

h louring the tinioof tlieirprietorship it is probabfethey 
could not be sent abroad but by some commission of 
this kind, which may have been devised by tlie friends of 
peace. 

1 The Eurotas was a river of Laeodicmon. Tlie expres¬ 
sion is probably a proverbial one, signifying, “ to remain 
inactive,'* us Hrutus and Cassius wore doing at Lanuvium. 
The Homans used to give great names to their canals 

ductus aquarum isti Nilos ot Euripos vocaat."—X>e Leg. 

4 - '* 

J Having previously applied the name of ^Furotas to the 
e^eoiu that flowed by Lanuvium, he goes on in the same 
figure of speecli to call the portico of Lanuvium by the 
name of a portico at Lacedaemon; and concludes ironi¬ 
cally, that he would not have AtticussuppiH^hlm tomean 
Lanuvium: thus humorously giving the true interpreta¬ 
tion of ills own metaphor. 

Atticus api>ears to have been solicited to go to Lonu- 
vium fur the purpose of advising with his friend Brutus 
in the present difficult situation. See letter lu of this book. 











TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


distress of Mind*. But I will write more when I 
am informed of what has been done. At present 
I have nofning to say, and the less, because I am 
doubtful if you will get this letter. For it is 
uncertain whether the messenger will see you. I 
am very anxious to hear from you. 

' LETTER X. 

How affectionately is Brutus’s letter written ! 
How unlucky this time, when you are prevented 
from going to him ! But what can I write? 
Should I advise him to accept the offer of these 
people ? What more disgraceful ? To attempt any 
thing ? They dare not, neither can they. Come 
then, should I advise them to remain quiet ? Who 
can answer for their safety ? And if any violent 
measures are adopted with regard to Decimus, 
what will become of our friends, even if nobo8y 
offers to molest them? Not to celebrate the 
games'*? Whatomore di^tonourable ? To exact 
corn ! How does it differ from that appointment 
of Dion"? f)r what office in the state is more 
contemptible ? In such a situation of things, 
counsel is not safe even for the person who gives 
it. This however 1 might disregard, if I were 
doing any good. But to enter upon it without any 
prospect of advantage ; while he listens to the 
advice or even the entreaties of his mother, why 
should binterfere ? 1 will however think what kind 
I of letter 1 can write ; for I cannot bear to be silent. 
I will presently send therefore either to Antium 
or to Circtei >■. 

-. 

LETTER XI. 

I CAMK to Antium on the 2Cth. Brutus was glad 
to see me. Afterwards in the presence of several 
persons, and of Serviliat, Tertulla', and Portia", 
he asked what I thought. Favoniusalso was there. 
I had meditated upon this us I went along, and 
gave it as my ojiiiiion that he should accejtt this 
corn commission in Asia; that nothing now re¬ 
mained for us to do but to secure ourselves; in 
which was involved the protection also of the 
republic itself. After I had entered into this dis¬ 
course, Cassius came in; upon which 1 repeated 
the same sentiments. At this place Cassius with 
animated looks (you wqpld say Mars himself was 
breathing) declared he would not go into Sicily. 
** Shall 1 accept an offer which is intended as an 
insult ? ” “ VVbqt tlfeu do you propose to do ?” 

said i:*^o thich he replied, that he would go 
into Greece. “ And what,” said 1, “ will you do, 
Brutus ?” “ I will go to Rome,” said he, “ if you 

advise it.” “ But 1 do by no-means advise it, for 
yon will not be safe.” “ 6ut if 1 could be safe, 
would you then approve it ?” “So much so that 
I would not have you go away at all, neither at 
this time, nor into a province after your prietorship. 
But 1 do not advit^ you to trust yourself in _the 
city.” 1 addetiwhat will readily occur to you, why 
he would not be safe.. A great deal was then said, 

' > It is fioliuble that Atticus may have aHkod Cicero’s 
opinion. *** To Brutus, 

n This was the customary duty of the city praetor. 

0 Dion appears to have been formerly sent out of Sicily 
by Dionysius under colour of some embassy, but really from 
the desire to remove one whom ho feared, 
p To which places Brutus was going. <1 Brutus’s mother, 
r Cassius’s wife. • Brutus's wife. 


and especially by Cassius, complaining of the oppor- { 
tunities which had been lost; and he heavily accused 
Decimus. I said we ought not to dwell upon what* 
was past; though at the game time 1 agreed with 
him. And having entered upon the consideration of 
what oil^ht to have been done; without however 
saying anything new or anything more than is iiid 
every day ; (for I did not touch upon the subject 
of having omitted to strike anybody else ";) but only 
that the senate ougigt to have been assembled, and 
the people more powerfully excited while their 
affections were yet warm : “ It is taking the man¬ 
agement of the wholet fepublic,” exclaims your 
female friend ’ ; “ this I nevjfr Ijeard anybody 

advance.” 1 thecked myself*". At length Cassius 
seemed disposed to go into Sicily i (for Servilia 
engaged that the mention of the corn should be 
expunged from the decree ;) and our friend * was 
soon driven from that idle' talk ; for he said that 
he acquiesced. He determined therefore that the 
games sliould be celebrated in his name, but 
without his being present. And he appeared will¬ 
ing to proceed into Asia from Antium. Not to 
tire you ; 1 had no satisfatition in that visit, besides 
the consciousness of having done my duty. For it 
was not to be suffered that he should leave Italy 
without my seeing him. Excepting for this debt of 
affection and kindness, I might say to myself— 
“ Wliat is the use of your coming hither, O 
prophet'■‘1” I found the vessel* shattered, or 
rather gone to pieces. Nothing was done with 
wisdom, nothing with prudence, nothing with 
regularity. So that if 1 before did not hesitate, yet 
still less do I now hesitate to fly away from hence ; 
and that as soon as possible ; “ where I may hear 
neither of the deeds nor the name of the Pelopidm'’.” 
But while I think of it, let me inform you that 
Dolabelia has appointed me his lieutenant from 
the ’2d of April*'. I was told of it yesterday even¬ 
ing. A votive appointment you did not like; and 
indeed it was absurd, that having bound myself by 
vows “ if the republic should subsist,” 1 should 
now discharge them when it is overturned. Besides, 
the honorary legations have, I think, a definite 
period by the Julian law ; and it is not easy to a ' 
legation of this kind ■* to add leave to go in and out 
when you please ; which is now granted to me. 
And the right wliich this licence gives me for five 
years is charming. Though why should I think of 
five years ? The business l^pears to me to be c(^- 
tracted within a little space". But let me not 

utter ill omens. _ 

* That what is hero siUd refers to Deeimus only, appears 
from theesintoxt; for Cicero himself immediately proceeds 
to the consideration of their past errors. 

" Meaning tliat Antonius ought to have been killed as 
well as Ua-sor. • ’ Hervilia. 

So I understand it, u]y)n the authority of Cicero: “ Ue- 
pHiiiam Jam, et non iftsequar longius.’’—De I.eg. ii. 18. 
s Urutus. y About going to Uome. 

s The orlgi^l is a verse token from somo unknown 
•Creel? author. * , 

■ }'he vessel of the state, a metaphor not unfroquenc 
•among itoinan authors. 

i* A verse of poet Accius, quoted befere. Bee book 
xiv. letter 12 . 

" It is uncertain whether there is any error in this date, 
or wbotbor there may have been some reason fur the com¬ 
mission being antedated, 

<• One that is obtained for the discharge of a vow. 

" That is, the cause of the republic is reduced tu a short 
term. 
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LETTER XII. 

This is good news about Buthrotum. But I had 
already sent Tiro with a letter* to Dolabellu as you 
desired What harm ? I thought 1 ha(f written 
Buificiently distinctly about our friends at Antiums, 
that you needed nut to doubt of their remaining 
quiet, and accepting Antonius’s insulting offer. 
Cassius scorned the businessc of the corn, which 
Servilia engaged to get expunged from tlie decree of 
the senate. But our frieud*', with ail his dignity, 
said he would go into AsjiB, after he had agreed 
with me that pe ^ould not safely reside in Rome. 
For he thought it better to exhibit the games without 
being present. He was collecting vessels, and pre¬ 
paring for his passage. In the mean time they 
designed to remain in the same neighbourhood. 
Brutus talked of going to Asturah L. Antonius 
kindly indeed by letter desires me not to make 
myself uneasy 1. I acknowledge this as one favour 
received ; and may perhaps receive a second, unless 
he should come to Tnsculanum. How intolerable 
are these negotiations ^ ! which however are tole¬ 
rated'. Which of Brutus’s party™ is to blame for 
this".’' There is, 1 am persuaded, no want of 
sense, no want of spirit in Octavianus" ; and he 
seemed to be affected as we could wish towards 
our heroes. But it is matter of deep consideration 
what reliance can be placed on his age, his name", 
his succession, his education. His stcpfatheri, 
whom 1 saw at Astura, thought he was not to be 
trusted. But he must be cherished however, if for 
DO other reason, that he may be disunited from 
Antonius. It is well done of Marcellus, if he 
directs our own’s own who seemed to me to be 
much attached to him. He" did not place much 
reliance on I’ansaond Hirtius. They* have a good 
natural disposition, if it is but firm ". 

* Upon tho subject of Hutlirotiiui. about wliich Atticus 
appears nitw to bave had some satisfiwtory assurance, per¬ 
haps through the instrumentality of Uulubolla, Sec letter 
14 of this book. 

e Brutus and Cassius. , 

b Brutus. 

1 To Cicero’s housa Seo letter 3 of this book, and book 
xiv. letter 19. 

J Under the apprehension of his Tusculau villa behig 
seized. Seo letter H of this book, 
b Tliat we should be foita-'d to negotiate for our security. 
^Antonius being sufferA to proceed with impunity. 

•n iio tho word Uruti is to be understood. Sou book xiv. 
letter 14. 

“ For suffering Antonius to live. 

° The same who is before called Octavius; but his 
adoption into Comr's family having boon confirmed, be 
tCK>k the name of C. Julius Ceesar Octaviimus, that of 
Augustus being added afterwards. 

P Tile name ind inbcritiuice of Csesar, 
g Philippus. Seo bonk xiv. leftorJ2. 
r It Is cnnsfliiant with Atticus's manner to suppose that 
he may thus have designated tho young' tlutntus, meaning 
Cicero’s own brother’s own son. , 

• • l"ii!lippuh 

' t Ponsa and Hirtius. , 

a He Intimates the same thing in letters 1 and 0 of this 
book, and again in letter 22. 1 know nStsif any apology 
might ho expected for giving a new interpretation to tho 
coacluding sentences of this letter. Buflice it to say, that 
I was dissatisfied with tlie explanation of farmer oommen- 
tators, and always Incline to resist the itch of conjectural 
emendations, the offering of idleness and vanity. At the 
same time 1 should add, that both Middleton and Mongault 
apply this to Octavianus. 


LETTER XIII. I 

On the 24th I received two letters from yon. I 
shall reply to the earliest first. 1 agree with you 
that 1 should neither take the lead, nor close the 
rear; but should nevertheless favour them’. I 
have sent wu my speech, and leave the keeping 
and the publicatioa of it to your discretion. But 
when shall we see the time that you will think 
it may be produced ? 1 do not nndprstand how the 

truce you mention can possibly take place. It is 
better to use no opposition ; which is the policy 1 
mean to adopt. 'When you say that two legions 
have arrived at Bmndisium, you get all informa¬ 
tion first : ’write me word therefore of everything 
you hear. I am expecting Varro’s Dialogue. 1 
now approve of undertaking something in the 
manner of Heraclides*, especially as you anticipate 
it with so much delight: but I wish to know of I 
what kind you would have it. .^s 1 mentioned to ! 
you before, or formerly, (since you prefer this j 
expression,) you have, to tell you the truth r, made j 
me the ijiore desirous of writing, by adding'to your ' 
own opinion, which was well known to me, the j 
authority of Pedneeus, which is always great, and ; 
of the first weight with me. I will endeavour ; 
therefore to prevent your charging me either with ! 
idlencs.s, or want of attention. 'Vectenus and I 
Faberius I cherish, as you advise. I ^suspect 
Clselius of no evil design, although—But what has 
he doneOn the subject of maintaining our 
freedom, than which assuredly nothing is sweeter, ] 
I agree with you. Behave so to Gallus Caninius ? j 
'Phe wicked man* ! 'What else can I cull him ? 
Should 1 call him the cautious Marcellus ? Such 
would 1 call myself; yet not so very cautious. I have 
now replied to your longer and earlier letter; but ' 
what shall I rcj)ly to the shorter and more recent 
one, except that it was most delicious ? Tlie news 
from Spain is excellent. Might I but see my 
Balbilius" safe, the support of my old age. I may 
say the same of Annianus, considering the atten¬ 
tion 1 receive from Visellia". But these things are 
subject to the lot of human nature. You say that 
you know nothing of Brutus ; but .Selicia informs 
me tliat M. Scaptins* is arrived, and that he is to 
come to her, not with any display, but privately ; 
and that I should know everything; which I will 
immediately communicate tn you. In the mean 
time you mention, in the same letter, that a servant 
of Bassus is come, who bridgs iptelligence of the 
Alexandrian legions being in arms; ftat BIFIsus is 
sent for •*, and Cassius is expected. What say you 

V The party of Brutus and Cassiua 
w Thoiigb Cicero was now in tlie neighbourhood of 
Puteoli, and consequently much nearer to Brundisium, 
yet news from thonee had arrived at Uome before it reached 
him. 

, X See letter 4 of this hook.' 

r The text has been varionsiy toAiTcd. 1 would point 
it thus —Alt tcribendtim, iticere tibi vere^ Jecitti me acrio- 
reni, &c. i. e. utposiiui dUere tibi vere. 

* This appears to me to relate to Marcellus, whatever 
he may have done; otlicrwi.se l*seo not how the following 
expression, cautum Maref.Uum, should come to he in the 
accusative ease, unless Indeed it bo eopiod from Atticus. 

■ I apprehend the word Balbilius is hut a diminutive 
from lialbiis, end so afterwards Annianus for Annius. 
b Tills must he some relation of Annius. 

' See book v. letter 21. 

4 To put himself at the head of the Alexandrian legions 
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The republic seems to be recovering its rights. 
But we myst not presume beforehand. You know 
the unsteadiness of these troops and their habits 
of plunder. Dolabella is the best of men. Though 
while I am writing at my dessert, I hear that he is 
come himself to Baise, yet he wrote to me from 
Formianum a letter, which I received upon quitting 
the bath, saying that he had done everything to the 
utmost about the payment. He accuses •Vectenus 
of shuffling, as such people are accustomed to do ; 
but adds that my friend Sestius has taken the whole 
business upon himself, lie is an excellent man, 
and very much attached to me i yet 1 want to know 
what Sestius should be able to do in this affair 
more than any one of us. If however there should 
be anything beyond my expectation, you will take 
care to inform me. But if, as I imagine, it is a 
lost case, you will nevertheless write; for such a 
circumstance will not affect me. Here I amifse 
myself with philosophical speculations, (for what 
else can I do .’) and copiously explain what relates 
I to our duty, addressing myself to Cic.ero. For on 
I what subject can a father more properly speak to 
I his son ? Afterwards I shall proceed to sskmetliing 
{ else. In short, there shall remain some fruit of 
this excursion. Varro was expected to-day or to¬ 
morrow. But I am hastening away to Pompeia- 
num ; not that anything can be more beautiful than 
this place; Imt there I shall be less molested by 
visitor.% Fray det me know what accusation is 
brought in the case of Myrtilus, who I hear has 
I suffered punishment; and whether it is quite clear 
by whom he was corrupted. While I write this, 
I imagine the speech will just have been delivered 
to you. 1 am almost afraid to hear what you may 
think of it. Though 1)OW does it concern me, if it 
is not to come out till flie republic is restored ? 
About which wliat are my hopes I dare not 
write. 


! LETTKH XIV. 

I On the 2()th I received a letter from Dolabella, 

I of which I send you a copy. In this he says that 
I he has done everything tliat you could wish. I 
I iinmecRately wrote to him in return with the fullest 
I expression of my thanks. But that he might not 
: be surprised at my writing twice on the same sub¬ 
ject, I gave it as a reason, that I had not before 
been able to have any personal communication with 
you. Nut to detain you, the following is a copy 
of mvjptter^-— • 

“ Cicero to his Dolabella, Consul. 

“ Having before beard by letter from my friend 
Atticus of your great liberality and extreme kind¬ 
ness towards him ; and having it also under your 
own hand, you that had done what we desired, I 
wrote to express my thanks to you in such terms, 
that you might understand you could not have 
conferred upon me a greater favour. But Atticus* 
having since come himself to me at Tusculanum ‘ 
for this single purpose of returning you his thanks,, 
through roe, for the. extraordinary attention and 
great kindness he had experienced from you in the 
Buthrotian affair; I could not refrain from repeat- 
i Tills seems the most natural inter]>retatiiin, though 
not supported by commentaturs ; who Iiave followed eaeh 
other in applying the words to Antonins and his party. 

r Meaning that he bad nu hope at all,‘but avoided the 
111 omen of saying so. 


ing the same to you more distinctly in this letter. 
For of all the marks of your affection and civility 
towards me, my Dolabella, which are very great, 
let me assure you that I esteem this the highest and 
most grateful, by letting Atticus see my regard for 
you, anfl yours for me. For the rest, though the 
settlement of Buthrotum has been your work,%nd 
we are naturally inclined to support the fruits of 
our own exertion, yet I wish again and again to 
recommend both the cause and the city to your 
patronage, that you may be pleased to cover it with 
your authority and. assistance. You will confer a 
lasting security on the Btthrotians ; and will save 
Atticus and me from much trouble and anxiety, if 
for my honour’s sake you will let them always 
remain under your protection. Which again and 
again I earnestly^entreat you to do.” 

I Having linished this letter, I devoted myself to 
my compositions, which I fear may in several filaces 
call for your little red marks so discomposed am 
I, and occupied with deeps thoughts. 


LETTER XV. 

CoNFOUNB L. Antonius ! if he molests the Buth. 
rotiuns. I have drawn up my attestation'*, which 
you may countersign when you please. If L. 
Fadius the ledile demands the money belonging to 
the people of Arpinum, deliver up even the whole 
of it. (I wrote to you in a former letter about the 
110 sesturtia (9001.) which were to be provided for 
Statius'.) If therefore Fadius asks fur it, I wish 
it to be given to him ; but to nobody besides 
Fadius. I think there is some other dc])usit at my 
house, wliich I have written to Eros to give backk 
The queen '* I hate. Ammonius, the voucher of 
her prouiises, knows that 1 am justified in what I 
do. Tliey,' were all connected with learning and 
becoming my character, so that I should not mind 
declaring them in the public a^embly. Sara, in- 
dejiendcntly of my knowing him to be a bad man, 
was besides insolent to me. For onCe only I saw 
him in my house^when asking him civilly what he 
wanted, he said he came to look for Atticus. But 
of the haughtiness of the queen herself, when she 
was in the gardens on the other side of the Tiber, 
I cannot speak without great pain. Let me, then, 
have nothing to do with such people, who seem to 
think not so much that I have no spirit, as that I 
have scarcely common feeling. Eros’s mismani^e- 
ment, as I conceive, is an obstacle in the way of my 
going abroad. Fur while I ought to have abundance, 
from the balance which he drew the fifth of April, I 
am* under the necessity of borrowing. And what 
was received from the produce of my estate, I sup¬ 
posed to have been laid by for th at j[pm ple But 

t Atticus appears to have been In the habit of marking 
with rod wax such fRissagus as he disapproved. See book 
xvl. ietter 11.^ 

( Bespecting, doubt, the state of public affairs. 

>• To Csesar's covenant respecting the Butbrotians. Sen 
Apiiendix. To li. I'iuncus. 

‘ Statius appears to have beeu a freed-man of 4. Cicero. 
See book v. io^ter i; and book xv. letter 10. 

i This settlement of Cicero's accounts seems to have 
been made preparatory to his going Into Greece. ,See 
letter 17 of this book. i* Cleopatra. 

1 The promises he bad received from Cleopatra, it may 
be, of b<H)ks, or statues. 

■a In which ho proposed to consecrate his daughter's 
memory. See book xlL letter IS, Ac. 
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I have given instructiona about these matters to 
Tiro, whom I have sent to Rome -on that aqcount. 

I did not care to trouble you, who had already 
trouble enough. The more modest my Cicero is, 
the more I feel for him. For upon this subject he 
mentioned nothing to me, to whom he ou|ht par- 
tictSarly to have written ; but he wrote' to Tiro to 
say, that since the first of April, when the year 
ends, he had received nothing. You were always 
of opinion, agreeably to your .natural disposition, 
and thought also that it concerned my dignity, 
tliat he should have from me not only a liberal, but 
also a handsome and amfle allowance. Therefdre 
I wish you would^ manage (what I can transact 
through nobody else, or I would not trouble you), 
that there may be paid by exchanges at Athens 
what is sufficient for his yearly expenses. Eros 
will furnish the money for this purpose. I send ^ 
up Tiro ; therefore yon will" be so good as to take 
care about it, and write me word if anything occurs 
to you upon the subject. 


LETTER XVI. 

At length a messenger is arrived from Cicero 
with a letter written, in good truth, after the ancient 
manner®, which of itself shows some degree of 
proficiency. Other people likewise give me good 
accounts. Ijeonidas, however, still uses the same 
expression of “ hitherto r.” But Herodes gives 
him the highest commendations. What think you ? 
Though these should prove mere words, I am gra¬ 
tified to receive them on this subject, and gladly 
becoDve a credulous hearer. If you h.ave heard 
anything from Statius that concerns me, 1 should 
be glad to be informed of it. I assure you this place 
is beautiful, and quite retired ; and, if you wish to 
write anything, free from interruption. But I know 
not how it is, “ Sweet home Accordingly my 
steps revert to Tusculanum". For, after all, this 
rude scene would solin grow tiresome. I am besides 
afraid of the rains, if my prognostics ‘ are true ; for 
the frogs are exercising their rhetoric. 1 beg you 
to let me know where, and on whSit day, I can see 
our friend Brutus. 


LETTER XVll. 

I RBCEIVBD two letters on the 14th, one dated 
that day, and one the day before. Therefore to the 
earliest first. You will inform me about Brutus, 
when you know yourself. 1 had heard of the pre¬ 
tended alarm of the consuls “ ; for Sica, ver^ affec¬ 
tionately indeed, but with unnecessary agitation, 
brought me an account of that suspicion. But 
what is it you say, “ that we must be content with 
what is offer«d''.’” For not a word has been 

“ Ciooro sent up his cunflrtcntiSTf’oed-inan Tiro with 
directions to communicate with A tticus upon the allowance 
for his son at Atliens. “ See hooIC xiv. letter 7. 

V This refers to book xlv. letter l(i. s Pompoiaiium. 
' r The original is part of a Greek proverb. 

• Though Poinpeianum belonged to Cicero, yet he was 

most at home in Tusculanum. ^ 

• Cicero had translated the •• Prognostics **of Aratas. 

” Under pretence of pcrsenal danger the consuls appear 
to Kivo surrounded themselves with a guard, perhaps to 
excite hostile feelings towards the conspirators. 

• The original is a Greek proverbial expression, quoted 
before, book vl. lottei»il. It probably alludes bore, as in 
the former instance, to the partial payment of some debt. 


mentioned by Siregius'*. I am not pleased with 
this. I have been vexed about your neighbour 
Pletoriua, that anybody should have heard it before 
me. You have acted quite right in the case of 
Syrus. 1 imagine you will easily stop L. Antonins * 
through his brother Marcus. I forbade the money 
to be given to Antro, or to anybody, except > L. 
Fading the sedile; but you bad not then received 
the letter. It cannot either safely or properly be 
done otherwise. With regard to the deficiency of 
100 sestertia (800/.) to be provided for Cicero, I 
should wish you to inquire of Eros what is become 
of the rent of the houses I am nut displeased 
with Arabio’s conduct in the affair of Sitius. About 
my journey I think nothing, till I have settledTmy 
accounts ^ ; in which I believe you agree with me. 
I have replied to your first letter: now hear what 
^ I have to say to the other. You act as you always 
do” in assisting Servilia, that is BrutusI am 
glad you do not trouble yourself about the queen, 
and especially that you ^prove of my conduct. 1 
have been informed by Tiro of the state of Eros’s 
accounts, and have sent for him. I am much 
obliged Ijy your engaging that Cicero shall be in'no 
want. I bear great things of him from Messalu, 
who called upon me on his return from them ® at 
Lannvium. And indeed his own letter is so affec¬ 
tionately and classically written, that 1 might read 
it to a public audience, for which I think he 
deserves the more indulgence. Sestius, I imagine, 
is not sorry about Bucilianus If Tiro comes to 
me, 1 think of going to Tusculanum. But I beg 
you to inform me without delay whatever happens 
which It may concern me to know. 


LETTER XVIII. 

Though I thought 1 had sufficiently exjilained 
to yon on the 10th what I wanted, and what I 
wished you to do if it was convenient to you ; yet 
after I had set out, and was passing over the lake ®, 
1 determined to sgnd Tiro to yovi, that he miglit 
be present at tlie transactions'^ which were in agi- 
tation. And I ha ve also written to Dolabella to 

w Nuthing is known of Sirogiiis, or several othoi^nnines 
which occur in tliis letter; they may prohuhly have la-cn 
conneeted with Cicero only in his private and pecuniary 
transactions. 

X From giving troiiblo to tho lliithrotians. See letter IS 
of this hook. y S<'(; letter IS of this book. 

X This may possibly allude to, tho houses mentioned 
book xii. letter 32, from tho rents of whit*! he jtv'posed 
to defray his son’s rxptmses at Athens. 

s In the text is inserted a Greek letter, the meaning of 
which has boon much disputed. It set-nis to me most pro¬ 
bable that it is used for “ aocounts," being tho first letter 
of tho word K6yos. 

'• Attiens hod given to fiervilla a sum of money for 
Drutus’s use, probably the same which Is mentioned in 
Corn. Nepos’s life of Atticus, amounting to IflO sestertia, 
W HOiU. From the same anther it appears, tliat after 
- llriitus was in Kpirus, be sent him another present of 300 
sestertia, or 24001. « The conspirators. 

' 4 Bestins and nuoilianus were the names of two of the 

conspirators. What partiouiar circumstance is here al¬ 
luded tn, is not known; perhaps the eollecting vessels to 
transport himself and his adherents to Bplrus. See book 
xvi. letter 4. 

e The Luerino lake, from his house at Cnmw. See book 
xiv. letters 10 aiid 17. 

I Probably his money transactions. See letter 15 of this 
book. 
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say, that, if he thought fit*, I should be glad to set 
off; attd J have asked him about the mules of 
burden'* for the journey. Let me beg' that in 
these matters (since 1 understand you are very 
much occupied, partly about the Butbrotians, partly 
about Brutus, the providing for whose games I sus¬ 
pect devolves wholly upon you, and in great measure 
also the conduct of them) that therefoot in an affair! 
of this kind you will give me a little of your assist- 
auce ; for much will not be requisite. Things ap¬ 
pear to me to tend to slaughter, and that at no great 
distance. You see the men ; you see the arms that 
are collected. I do not think myself by any means 
safe. If you think otherwise, 1 wish you would 
write to me ; for I would much rather remain at 
home, if I can do it with propriety. 


] LETTER X-IX. 

I What further attempt'* is to be made in the 
: case of the IJutllrotians ?< • For you mention that 
you have been waiting in vain. And wbat docs 
Bratus say of biinself.'’ l«am truly sorry you 
should be so detained j for which we may thank 
I the ten' men. It is a troublesome business, but 
i must be borne, and is most acceptable to me. 
j Respecting tlie emj)loyment of arms, 1 never saw 
1 anything more open. Let me be off, then; but, as 
I you say, we will talk of it together. Wha^ Theo- 
I idianes^ants I cannot tell: for having written to 
I me, 1 answered him as I could; but he says'die 
i wishes to come to me, partly about his own affairs, 
' and partly about something that concerns me. 1 
j am impatient to hear from you. Pray see that 
I nothing is donerashly. Statius has written to 
I me to say that Q. Cicero had strongly affirmed to 
I him in conversation tliat he could not bear these 
i proceedings, and that he was resolved to go over to 
I Brutus and Cassius. I want now to understand 
: this; for what it means 1 am unable to explain, 
i He may design something in a fit of passion against 
Antonins ; he may aim at some new glory; it may 
j be all a sudden imimisc ; and assuredly so it is. 
I But yeW have my fears : and his father is much 
I disturbed ; for he knows what tliat person " formerly 
j s Cicero being appointed iiis lioutenant was obliged to 
wait for llolabclia’s sanction. 

b Going in tlie caipacity of lieutenant to the consul, he 
was entitled to a suppiy^if^iiiiles. 

i This must bo understood, upon which the following 
sentenee depends. . 

1 Rci-^ing t^ the'Settlement of his affairs previous to 
quitting tlie country. 

b This may either mean an attempt on tlio part of L. 
.Antonins and others to molest the Kutlirotians, [see totter 
I 15 of this book,] or an attempt-on the part of Atticus to 
sucure them. I incline to the former explanation. Tho 
letter being in answer to one from Attious, several parti¬ 
culars in it arc rendered obscure from our ignontnee of the 
' circumstances to which they allude, 
i 1 This expression is probably a humorous one, taken 
j from the decemviri, or ten persons, by whom the laws of 
! Romo were framssl; and applied, perhaps by Atticus in 
the first instance, to some ten people distlnguislied by 
j their disregard for the republic, who at this time, it may 
I be, threatenixl to divide and appropriate Civero’s property, 
i Bee letter fl of this book. 

I ■” Probably said in relation fo tho designs of evil-minded 
I persons on Cicero’s property. 

” Perhaps UolabcUa. Bee book xiii. letter », whore the 
very same Gre<dr expressions are applied to young Uuin- 
tus’s couduot. 


said of him to me ; things not to be revealed. In 
short, 1 do not know what he is at. I am to re¬ 
ceive from Dolabella such despatches *■ as 1 please; 
that is, none at all. Tell me; did C. Antonius 
wish to be made a septemvir f ? He^as undoubt¬ 
edly wdfthy t of it. It is, as you mention, with 
regard to Menedemus. You will let me know evUy- 
thiug. 


LETTER XX. 

I HAVE returned mvthanks to Vectenus,—for 
notliing could be more kind. Let Dolabella’s de¬ 
spatches be what you please;‘only let me have 
something, or at least a message to Nicias'; for 
who, as you say, did nut before understand this 
arrangement*.’ Do you suppose that any sensible 
man now entertains a doubt but that it is a journey 
of despair, not of business.’ You say that men, 
and good ones too, already speak of the republic 
being in extremity. For my part, the very day on 
which 1 heard that tyrant* culled in the assembly 
“ a most eminent man,” I began to distrust. But 
when 1 was with you at Lanuvium, and saw that 
our friends had only so much hope of life as Anto¬ 
nius bad been pleased to afford them, I quite 
despaired. Therefore, my Atticus, 1 would have 
you receive this “ with the same firmness with 
wliich 1 write it; that species of destruction, by 
which you are likely to fall*', you will esteem dis¬ 
graceful, and almost denounced against us by 
Antonius. From this snare I have determined to 
withdraw, not for the purpose of flight, but in tlie 
hope of a better death. The fault rests wholly with 
Brutus. You say that Pompeius"’ has been 
received at Cartheia. Now therefore they must 
send an army against him. To which camp then 
should 1 betake myself ? for Antonius cuts off any 
middle course. That camp is weak; this is 
wicked. It is time therefore to hasten away. But 
help me with your advice, whether 1 should go from 
Brundisium, or from Puteoli. Brutus adopts a 
hasty but prudei^t counsel’*. 1 am much con¬ 
cerned : for when shall 1 see himsagain ? But we 
must bear the afflietiuns incident to humanity. 
You are yourself unable to see him. The gods 
confound this man wito is dead r, for having ever 
molested Buthrotum ! But, leaving what is past, 
let us consider what is yet to be done. Though 1 

■> Going in ttie capacity of Dolubella’s lieutenant, he 
might be supposed to bear despatches. 

P One of tlie seven coininissinnurs appointed for tho dis¬ 
tribution of forfeited or waste lands to the soldiers. 

s This is to be undei'stood as said in derision, the com¬ 
missioners Mng persons of no reputation. 

, r Nicias was the intimate friend of Uol^xslla, and being 
to accompany him in his province of Syria, [see book xlv. 
letter 9,] be had pro^bfy already sot out before him on 
that expedition. 

• Tho text Appears to be faulty In this place. 1 have 
givcifwhat I oonefive to be the meaning, 
t Ctesar. Bee book xiv. letter 11. * 

“*Whot follows. 

V The text b^ been supposed to be corrupt. It may 
perhaps rolat# to Cicero’s apprehension of Antonius’s 
power and cruelty, which Atticus may have declared his 
determination to, abide. Hud wo Atticus’s letters, the 
sense would probably be clear. 

w Bextus Pompeius, who still retained a powerful army 
in Spain. x ]u retiring from Italy. 

y Cwaar. So before, letter 4 of this book. 
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have not yet seen Eroa, yet from hie letter, and 
from what Tiro has ascertained, I am pretty well 
master of his accounts. You say tl>at 1 ought to 
borrow two hundred sestertia (16001.) for five 
months,—that is, to the first of November. The 
payment of me money due from (iuintus>will fall 
up»n that day. I should pe glad therefore (as Tiro 
assures me you would nett wish me to go up to 
Rome expressly for this purpose) that, if you do not 
object to such a business, you^would find out from 
whence the money can be procured, and contract 
for it on my behalf. This is what is wanting for 
the present. I must i.aquire more particularly 
about the balance from himself''; and in this, 
about the rents of'the dowry * estate, which, if they 
are regularly paid to Cicero, though I wish him to 
have a liberal allowance, yet will be nearly suffi¬ 
cient for him. I am aware thafl must also have 
money for my joaniey; but the former may be paid 
out of the estates as it becomes due ; what I want 
for myself must be had at once. And though I 
apprehend that he who is afraid of mere shadows 
is driving on to slaughter, yet 1 shall not set off 
till my accounts are cleared. But whether they 
are unravelled or not, I will examine with you. I 
have thought it proper to write this with my own 
hand; and have accordingly done so. About 
Radius, as you mention : but to nobody else <■. I 
shall hope to have an answer from you to-day. 


LETTER XXI. 

I HAVE to acquaint you that Quintus, the 
father, is exulting with delight; for his son has 
written to say that he had .wished to go over to Bru¬ 
tus for this reason; that Antonius having pressed 
him to get him made dictator, and to occupy some 
fortress, he had refused to do it; and he refused 
from fear of vexing his father, from which time 
Antonius had been his enemy. “ But afterwards,” 
says he, “ I recollected myself'', being apprehensive 
that in bis anger towards me, he might do you ° 
some injury; therefore I have pacified him ; and 
indeed have received from him a promise of four 
hundred sestertia (3200f.) certain, with the hope of 
the rest f.” Statius writes word that he is desirous 
of living with his father; and, what is surprising, 
he * is also glad of it. Did you ever know a more 
confirmed profligate than he is I quite approve 
of your hesitation in the affair of Canus >. I had 
suspected nothing about the debts ; but supposed 

* Kros. 

* This appears to he the same estate mentioned in letter 
17 of this book, and may have been part of Teasntia's dower, 
settled perhaps upon her son. 

b Antonius. ‘'doe letter 17 of this book. 

r See letter 16 of this book. 

d From fear of irritating Antonins he checked his desire 
of Joining IlrutuB. * Hisfathee. 

f What was further necessary to dist^.argo his do1r!a. , 
o r Statius himself, who was freod-man and steward to 
Quintus, and had, by his influence with tho father, exdlted f 
the Jealousy and hatred of tho sun. 

b This appears to be said of young Qniilt'..s, whose story 
Cicero distrusted, thinking that it was a trick to get money 
from his father. 

I Heo book ziil. letters 41 and 42, whoVe Cana may pro¬ 
bably be the daughter of Canus here mentioned. It will 
be recollected that she was proposed as a wife for young 
Quintus. * 


the dower 1 to have been entirely repaid. .What you 
defer, that you may speak with me personally, I 
shall be anxious to hear. You may keefp the mes¬ 
senger as long as you please ; for 1 know you are 
busy. About Xeno you have managed admirably. 
I will send you what I am writing, as soon as it is 
finished. You mentioned to Quintus that you had 
written to him ; but nobody brought the letter. Tiro 
says that you do not now approve of Bmndisium b, 
and that you talked something about soldiers. But 
I had already fixed upon Hydruntum'. I was in¬ 
fluenced by your five boars’ passage. But what a 
long voyage is this ! However, we will see about 
it. I received no letter from you on the 21st; for 
now what news is there You will come then as 
soon as you are able. I hasten my departure, that 
Sextus " may not first arrive, whom they report to 
be on his way. 


LETTER XXn. 

I REJOICE with ^ou upon the departure ° of 
young Quintas. He will give us no further 
trouble r. I am ready to believe that Pansa talks 
favourably ; for I know that he has always united 
himself with Hirtins. 1 suppose he may be very 
friendly towards Brutus and Cassius, if he can 
find his advantage in it; bu*t when will he go near 
them Likewise an enemy to Antonius ; but 
when } or why ? How long are we to be trifled 
with 1 ? I mentioned that Sextus was on his way, 
not as if he were just at hand ; but because be cer¬ 
tainly acts with that view, and will on no account 
laydown his arms. If he persists, war must be the 
consequence. But here our Cytherius' declares 
that nobody but the conqueror shall live. What 
will Pansa say to this ? And if war takes place, as 
it seems jjrobable, which will he join ? But of 
these and other matters when we meet; to-day,,a8 
you intimate, or to-morrow. 


LETTER XXIII. 

I AM wonderfully distracted, yet without any 
particular uneasiness; but a great number of 
things occur to me both wgys on th^ subject of my 
journey. ” How long is thm to last.”' you will 
say. As long as there is room for hesitation, 
which will be till I am fairly'emliarked. If 1 hear 
from Pansa, I will send you both ib’y leflSer and 
his. I am expecting Silius, td whom I will give* 
the memoir 1 have drawn up*. If there is any 
nevrs, you will acquaint me with it. I have sent a 
letter to Bmtus. If you know anything about his 
progress, I shall be obliged to yon to inform me. 

i She may probably have boon divorced from a former 
husband, hut with some charge upon her dower. 

k See letter 20 of this book. 

' The extremity of Italy nearest to Gipeoe. 

“ From Puteoli. " Sextus Porapeius. 

o Prom Home. p By his intrigues with Antonius. 

4 By these ineiTcotnal professions of Pansa. 

r Meaning Antonius, who was under the control of his 
mistress Cytberis. See book x. letter 10. 

• To be transmitted to Atticus. 

t A short aecoaut of the state of public affairs. The 
same Greek word is employed in the same sense, book ii. 
letter I. 
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LETTER XXIV. 

The tnesgeng:er which I sent to Brutus returned 
from his journey the 26th. Servilia informed 
him that Brutus had set out that day at ten 
o’clock. I was sorry my letter had not been 
delivered. Silius did not come to me. I drew up 
that statement, and have sent the account to you. 
I want to know on what day 1 may expect you. 


LETTER XXV. 

There is great variety of opinions about my 
going abroad, fur I have many visitors. But iec 
me beg you to take this matter into consideration 
It is a thing of some importance. Do you approve 
it, if I think of returning by the 1st of Januarjf ? 
My mind is evenly balanced, yet so that 1 incline 
to go, provided iny conduct gives no offence. And 
you .^ave alsp ahly pointed out the day, that was 
formerly held sacred; that is, the mysteries". 
Bu^ however this may be, ^cident must regulate 
my determination about the journey. Let me 
therefore continue to doubt. Eor a winter voyage 
is an odious thing; which was the reason of my 
asking you about the day of the mysteries. I 
think, ns you say, that T shall see Brutus. I mean 
to go from hence the last day of the month. 


LETTER XXVI. 

I SEE that you have dqpe everything about 
Quintus’s business ; yet he is uneasy and doubtful 
whether he should humour Lepta, or shake Silius’s 
credit. I have heard say that L. Piso wishes to get 
away on gome appointment under a forged decree 
I of the senate. J should like to know if there is 
aiiy truth in it. Tlie messenger, whom I told you 
1 had sent to Brutus at Anaguinum, returned on 
the night previous to the first of the month, briug- 
ing me | letter,in which there was one thingincon- 
sistent with his consummate good sense; that is, 
that he wanted me to attend his games'’. 1 
■ replied, that in the first place I was already set out, 

I so that it wasjo longer In my power ; in the next 
I place, that it^ould b^ very strange forj me, who 
have never gone to Rome at all since this assump¬ 
tion of arms'", and that, not so much in consider¬ 
ation of my danger, as of my dignity, suddenly to 
come up to nie games. For at such a time to ex¬ 
hibit the games is quite right for him,—it is part 
of his duty ; but as it is no part of my duty ta see 
them* so iteither is it becoming. I am indeecrex- 
ceedingly desirous that they should be exhibited, 
and should be well received, which I trust will be 
the case; and I entreat you to let me know from 
the very beginning how thejigo off, and afterwards 
to pursue the detail through each succeeding day. 
But enough ahfiut the games. The rest of his let- 

" See the oonclusion of book v„ also the last sentences of 
book vi. letter 1. It was perhaps deemed a profanation to 
travel, orto transact any unnecessary business, at the time 
of this solemn festival, which I conceive must be the same 
that in the passage referred to in the sixth book is called 
" the Koman Mysteries” 

» See letters 10 and 12 of this book. 

>» Soo letters 18 and 19 of this book. 


ter sometimes inclines one way, sometimes another; 
yet emits occasional sparks of vigour. Thatyou may 
judge for yourself what to think of it, I send you 
a copy of the letter, though my messenger informed 
me that he had also brought a' letter from Brutus ^ 
for yoOR which had been forwarded* to you from 
Tusculanum. 1 have so arranged my journey atp to 
be at Puteoli the 7th of July ; for I wish to em¬ 
bark as soon as I can, yet so as to use all human 
precaution in my voyage. You may relieve M. 
.A^lius from all furtfier care. ' He wants permission 
to make some excavations at the extremity of his 
property, which are to pass under ground, and to 
be subject to cejrtain service’'. Let him know that 
1 have long since objected to it^ and that nothing 
would be an equivalent to me. iftt, as you aay to 
me, let it be expressed with all gentleness ; and so 
as rather to relieve him Atom all further care, than 
to let him suppose that I am at all offended. I beg 
you likewise to speak freely with Cascelius upon 
that snbjexit of Tullius f. It is a smalt concern'; 
but you have very properly adverted to it. It was 
conducted with too much craftiness. If he had 
any way imposed upon me, which he was near 
doing, unless you bad ill-naturedly • stepped in, I 
should have been very angry. However it may be 
therefore, I wish the business to be stopped. 
Remember * ♦ • You will take care to give pos¬ 
session to the person for whom Crerellia applies, 
at the highest price which was offered at the sale. 

I think this was three hundred and eighty sestertia 
(.SOOf)/.). If there is any news, or if you foresee 
anything that is likely to happen, I should wish 
you to write to me as often as possible. Remem¬ 
ber to make my excuse to Va’rro, as I desired you, 
for my backwardness in writing. I hope Mundus 
will trim his opponent®. Let me know (for you 
are curious about such things) what M. Ennius 
has dong respecting the will. From Arpina^ 
July 2d. 

— 

LETTER XXVII. 

• 

I AM pleased that you should persuade me to 
do What I had already done of my own accord the 
day before. For by the same messenger who took 
my letter to you on the 2nd, I wrote also to’Sestius 
in terms of great regard. He does kindly to follow 
me to Puteoli, but his complaint is unreasonable. 
For it was not so much my business to wait for 

J have given what appeared tu me the most natural 
interpretation of this pai,Hagc, which ia very ubaoure and 
probably much corrupted. 

r By comppriwm with letter 29 of this book, there is 
reason to suppose that this relates to some interest of 
money duo to Cicero. • 

' After the scntei^4'8lating to Tullius; which seems 
to be Inserted wlthoift any other connexion with the pre¬ 
ceding, than^hat may have arisen from Its place in 
Attiwis’s letter; ^ Beems hero to revert to the subject of 
M, Allius's reguest, which Atticus may have been the firsl* 
to mention. 

s This I urderstand to bo said in jest; the notice which 
Atticus hud taMn of the business having thwarted ASlius's 
designs. 

k The text is too much corrupted to be intelligible. • 

® The text is here likewise either dellolent, or too eon- 
rise to admit of any certain interpretation in our ignorance 
of the circumstonees. The name occurs again in letter 29 
of this book. 
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him on bis return from Cosanum, as his, either 
not to go till he had seen me, or to come back 
sooner. For he knew I was anxious to set off, and 
had written to say that he would come to me at 
• Tuscolanum. I am troubled at the tears you shed 
upon leaving me If you had done fin in my 
pitaence, I might possibly have changed altogether 
my resolution of going. But I like the hope, 
with which you consoled yourself of our soon 
meeting again, which expecl^ation is indeed my 
greatest support. You shall have no want of let¬ 
ters. 1 will inform you of everything relating to 
Brutus. 1 shall very sdon send you my treatise 
upon Glory, and 1 will make out something in the 
manner of Her^lides, which may lie by in your 
closet. 1 remmber about Plancus. Attica has 
reason to complain'. Your information about 
Bacchis, and ahnut the^haplet^ on the statues, 
was highly acceptable ; and I trust you will here¬ 
after omit nothing, not only of so great, but of 
ever so little interest. I shall not forget Herodes 
and Mettius, and everything, which 1 can but sus¬ 
pect will be agreeable to you. O disgraceful son 
of your sister ! He arrived as I was writing this, 
about sunset, while we were at dinner. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

As I wrote you word yesterday, I have settled to 
get to Puteolanum' on the 7th. There I shall 
hope to hear daily from you, especially upon the 
subject of the games s; of which you must also 
send an account to Brutus. I sent you yesterday 
a copy of a letter 1 had from him, which I was 
hardly able to understand Make my excuses to 
my Attica, so that all the blame may rest upon 
you; and assure her that 1 have by no means 
‘I brought away with me all my affection." * 


LETTER XXIX. 

T SEND you Brutus's letteiJ. Good gods! 
What a want of resource ! You will see when you 

<> Uncertain If they should over meet again In such dis¬ 
tracted ^imea 

e He might perhaps have sent her no message by 
Attious. 

f I have token the liberty of inserting this word in the 
place of “ Tusoulanum," which is found in nli the editions. 
The alteration is very slight, and amply warranted by 
tracing Cicero's progress from the evidence of his other 
letters. For he appears to have gone from Puteoli on the 
."Wth of June [letter 25 of this book] to Arpinas July 2 
[letter 26], and thonoo to Tusculanum J ul|r .1 [letter 28], 
where he took leave of Atticus [letter 27], and from 
whence we flnU him at Formisc July 6 [letter 29] on his 
way back to Puteoli July 7 lbod.c vvl. letter I], where he 
was to embark. 

K See letter 26 of this bonk. (. 

h It is said letter 26 of this book ifiBt Brutus' t«enti-« 
sments incline " sometimes one way. sometimes another;” 
so that hero we are to understand Cicero ns hardly kbow-cj 
ing what oonohision to draw respecting the nicasuroH ho 
would pursue. The same meaning is attabked to the word 

inlerpretari in letter 19 of this book. 

UThe concluding expression may probably be copied 
from some letter of Attica’s. 

J Probably another letter subsequent to that mentioned 
in letter 26 of this book. 


read it. Respedting the celebration of Brutus’s 
games I agree with you. You need not go to M. 
Allius’s house; but speak to him Vhen you 
meet him. About the six per cent, from Tullius 
you may employ M. Axianus, as you mention. 
Your transaction with Cosianus is well managed; 
and it gives me pleasure to find that yon attend to 
your own copcems as well as mine, t am glad my 
lieutenancy ‘ is approved. May the gods accom¬ 
plish what you promise I For what is there 
that I prefer to my friends Though I have my 
fears about her ", whom you except. When 1 have 
seen Brutus, 1 will write you a full account. 1 
wish it may be true about Plancus and Decimus ". 
I do not like Sextus’s throwing away his shield r. 
Tell me if you know anything about Mundus. I 
have replied to all your observations ; now 
hear mine. Quintus the son is come to con¬ 
duct me to Puteoli. A famous citizen ! you 
might call him Favonius, or Asinius. He did it 
for two reasons; to attend me,, and to make his 
peace with Brutus and Cassius. Hut what say 
you ? For 1 know you arc well acquainted with 
the Othos. He says rihat he is going to take to 
himself Julia *> : fur a divorce is settled. His 
fatlfer asked me what was said of her. 1 replied, 
that I had heard nothing (for I did not know why he 
asked), excepting what related to her features, and 
to her parentage. But why ? said I. Upon which 
he told me that his son wished to mai^ her. 
Then T, notwithstanding*my abhorrence, yet said 
that I did not suppose the reports to be true. It is 
his object(for this is it) to give our nephew nothing. 
She will have him without regarding his father. 1 
suspect however thqf the young man dreams as 
usual. But I should be glad if you would mak% 
inquiry, which you can easily do, and let me 
know. 

I beseech you, what is this ? After I had sealed 
my letter, some persons from Formife, who were 
dining with me, told me they had seen Plancus, 
him who is engaged about Buthrotum the day 
previous to my writing this, that is, on the 5th, 
dejected and without his trappings; and that the 
servants said, that be and his colonists ' had 
been turned out by the Buthrotians. 'Well done ! 
But 1 beg you to write me an account of the whole 
business. ' 

k See letter 20 of this hook. * 

* See letter 11 of this book. 

a* Probably that ho would see him in Greece. 

a This may mean Pilla, or Attica, whos" health might 
prevent them from travelling. 

” Plancus and lleeiiiius Brutus had boon nominated by 
Caisar consuls elect fur the year after Hlrtins and Psnsa. 
Tbl^ now commimded one the further, the othir the 
nearer Ganl. It is probable that at this time Plancus bad 
declared his determination to Join Doolmus Brutus against 
Antonina 

P It was ppoverhially disgraceful for one “ to throw away 
his shieldwhich meAs here “giving iip the cause.” 
[See book xvi. letter ].] Itisnot unlikely that the expres¬ 
sion may bare been borrowed from Attteus. 

a It is to be supposed that she was married to one of the 
Othoa 

r To make a distribution of lands In Kplms. See Ap¬ 
pendix. He is so distinguished, ns being a different per¬ 
son from that Plancus, who was before mentioned in this 
letter. 

• Those who oaine to take possession of the landa 
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BOOK XVI^ 


LETTER I. 


I ARRIVED at Puteolanum the 7th of July, and 
write this the following day on my way to Brutus 
at Nesis •. But while I was at dinner the day I 
got here, Eros delivered to me your letter. Is it 
so } In the ediet for proclaiming the games, is the 
month, instead of Quintilis, called July, according 
to the new name given to it in honour of Cresar “ ? 

; May the gods confound those * peojile! But we may 
{ storm the whole' day. Can anything be more dis. 

I graceful than the adoption of the term “ July ” by 
' BrutusI turn therefore to my own duty, aRd 
; “ let us leave this,” as it is said », for 1 see no 
I help. But pray, phat is it I hear about the settlers 
I of Buthrotum being cut t<t)neces * ? And what is 
the meaning of Plancus’s going in such haste (for 
so Pheard) day and night ? %T want much to know 
: the truth. T am very glad that my going is^ji- 
■ proved, ft is no wonder if the Dymeans Wter 
I being driven from their possessions, should infest 
' the sea ; but it does not follow that ray staying 
here would be thought proper *. There may be some 
sccurit]^ in sailing in company with Brutus ; but I 
apprehend his vessels are very small. However, I 
shall presently know, and will write to you to. 
morrow. I imagine it was a false alarm about 
VeutidiuB ». With regard to Sextus it is held for 
certain that he does not take up arms. Tf this is 
^ue, I see that without a civil war we are to be made 
slaves. How then ? The first of January affords 
us hope in Pansa. Mere' illusion 1 In the wine 
and indolence of these people? From the 210 
sestertia *■ (1680/.) Cicero’s accounts may very well 
be liquidated. For Ovius is recently come from 
thence, and details many circumstances which give 

‘ A small island not far from Putooli, whore the younger 
laicuUuB, a relation of Brutus, had a villa. 

V in order to make this iutolligiblo to the Knglisli reader, 

I have thought it nocessiu? thus to paraphrase what in the 
original is contained in two words. 1 have throughout 
adopted tlio Bnglish dates; and in general the months 
havo the a'une denominaflons in both languages; except¬ 
ing that July and August used to bo called (Quintilis and 
Rextllis: till the first wugaltered in honour of .Tulius Ctesur 
a iittle ^fore^is death, the other afterwards in honoiu-of 
Augustus. I 

V The Oa'sarian faction, by whom this date is supposed I 
to have been inserted in the proclamation. 

w This text luis been variously tortured. 'Without alter- 
ing the reading of the manuscripts, I understand iu/itv 
to be taken from Tlomor 11. li. 2.18, where Thersites says— 
"Let us leave this man.” Nothing is more common in 
tlicso letters than such partial quotationa Tfao et preced¬ 
ing the Greek word, I take to bo'))art of tlie Batin text. 

X See book xv. letter 2f). , 

r These were pirates subdmvl by Pompeiiis, and planted 
at Dyme in Greece; from whence they had subsequently w 
been expel!"d by Ca*Har. 

• This seems to Imj the meaning; which a literal trans¬ 
lation wonid hardly have conveyed. 

• That he was advancing with troops to support Anto¬ 
nina 

<• Sextus Pompeius. See bonk xvl. letter 29. 

This may perhaps bo the sum borrowed, which, book 
XV. letter 20, was in round numbers called 200 sestervia. 


me pleasure. Among the rest this is not amfss, 
that he was authorised to Rssure me his allowance 
was amply sufficient; that 72 sestertia ^80/.) were 
sufficient, fully and entirelv; but that Xeno doled 
it out sparingly and relucttmtly, that is, by little at 
a time. What you have transmitted beyond the 
rents of the bouses nay be placed to that year, 
upon which fell the additional expense of his 
journey ; and iti future, dating from the first of 
April', let his allowance be raised to 80 sestertia 
(640/.); for the, houses, now produce so much. 
But it must be considered what should be done 
when he returns to Rome, fur I do not think that 
mother-in-law' can be tolerated.- I rejected the 
proposal through the tall Pindarus k. How hear 
for #hBt purpose I have sent the messenger. 
Quintus the son promises me that he will be a 
very Cato ; and both the father and the son have 
been urgent with me to commend him to you ; 
yet so, that you might only give credit to him 
when you should be satisfied from your own know- 
ledge. I shall give him a letter agreeable to his 
own wishes; but, that you may not be moved by 
it, I write this for the purpose of assuring you that 
I am not moved myself. The gods grant that he 
may fulfil what he promises ! It would be a gene¬ 
ral joy. But I say no more. He seta out from 
hence the 9th. For he says there is an assignment 
for the l.^th, and that he is severely pressed. You 
will regulate by my letter the manner in which you 
are to answer him. I will write more when I have 
seen Brutuq, and send back Eros. I admit the 
excuse of my Attica, and love her dearly. My 
compliments to her and to Pilia. 


IrETTER rU. 

(fJrofp. V.) 

Brutus is already expecting to hear from you. 
What I told him of Attius’s “Tereus'” was not new; 
but he supposed it to have been the “ BmtnsJ.” 
However, some rumour had reached him that the 
I exhibition of the Grecian games'* had not been well 

J -Sec book xii. letter ;I2. 

' Hoc book XV. letter 15 

f The mother of Home lady proposed as a match for the 
young Cioen^ 

K Probably some frecd-miui of large stature belonging to 
this lady. • 

I* This is probably Ahif letter which was taken by young 
Quintus, and wliieli I hare thought fit to place the second 
in this b<x)k, Glaring apparently been written on the even- 
ing «f July 8, aftfg his visit to Brutus In oonipuny wltli 
young Qiiintua The behaviour of both poi’ticsat thatvisffp | 
mdjr have given Cicero additional coniidonec in his nephew s 
professions; which afterwards proved to be sincere, 
i See ttte newt letter. 

1 Anotlier play by the same author. . 
k The people were'entertained for several days together, \ 
during *which time there were a variety of exhibitions, 
and, among the rest, what are here denominated Grecian 
games, which were probably the contests of the Athletie 
borrowed from the Greeka 

3 G 
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attended; which did not surprise me; for you 
know my opinion of them'. Now hear what is 
better than alL Quintus has passed several days 
with me ; and if I wished it, would even have staid 
longer: but, while he was here, you cannot believe 
how much he delighted me in every resp»)pt; par- 
ti^^arly in that*" wherein I was least satisfied. 
For he is so entirely changed by means of some 
writings which I had inland, and by repeated con¬ 
versation and instruction, that he will in future 
be disposed towards tl^ repulfiic as we could wish. 
Having not only assured me, but persuaded me of 
his sincerity, he has be^ very earnest with me to 
vouch to you for his condActing himself in a man¬ 
ner honourable b*th to you and to me. And he 
does not ask you immediately to trust him; but 
when you are thoroughly satisfied, then to give him 
your affection. Unless he had oonvinced me, and 
I had believed what I tell you to be certain, I 
should not have dune what I am going to mention. 
For I took the young man with me to Brutus, who 
was so well satisfied with what I relate, that he 
gave full credit to it himself, and refused to accept 
me as a voucher; but commending him, spake 
most kindly of you; and upon taking leave of him, 
embraced and kissed him. Therefore, though I 
have more reason to congratulate you than to ask 
you, yet I do ask that if heretofore he appears to 
have been guilty of some indiscretions owing to the 
infirmity of youth, you will believe that he has 
renounced them; and trust me when I add, that 
your authority will have great,or rather the greatest, 
effect in confirming his resolution. Having several 
times thrown out to Brutus my design of sailing in 
his company, he did not seem to catch at it, as 1 
had expected. I thought him absorbed ; which 
indeed is the case, particularly on the subject of the 
games. But on my return home, Cn. Lucceius, 
who sees a great deal of Brutus, informed me 
that he delayed bis voyage, not from irresolution, 
but waiting if any chance should arise.> 1 there¬ 
fore doubt whether 1 should go to Yenusia, and 
there wait to hear about the troops. If they are 
not in the neighbourhood, as some suppose, 1 may 
go to Hydruntum. If neither" is safe, I shall 
return to this place. Do you think I am jesting" ? 
May 1 die if anybody keeps me besides you. For 
only look round—But 1 blush to say it before your 
face. How charmingly are the days pointed out in 
Lepidas’sv auspices ; and how conveniently for the 
purpose of my return ! I derive from your letter a 
great encouragement to set out. .,Aud I wish I 
may see you there a. But as you shall think most 
advantageous'. I am expecting Nepos’s* letter. 
Is be desirous to possess my writings, who con- 

' That they are undeserving of attention, ^his appears 
from tlie Familt'.r Epistles.—Ep. Fam. viL 1. 

>» Uis attachment to Antonins.*, 

» Neither Brundisium nor Hydmi(>.nm. » 

o This may perhaps allude to some letter from Atticus 
adverting to book xv. letter 27. in wbjph Cicero hg^ ex¬ 
pressed his aoncern at parting front him. 

P heplduB was chief pontifex at this time; in which 
capacity he appointed the days for the augurs to take the 
auspices, and Cicero, it will bo recollectedHlplonged to the 
college of augura 

a to Oroooo. 

r leaning that be would not have Attious go to his 
own inconveuienoe. 

• Cornelius Nepos, who had a great friendship with 
Attious. I 


siders as unfit to be read those subjects ‘ of which 
I am most proud ? And you say, “ after him, who 
is irreproachable “but it is you whoeare “ irre¬ 
proachable," while he is “ divine.” There is no 
collection of my letters} but my Tiro has about 
seventy, and some may be got from you. These I 
must look over and correct, and then they shall be 
published 


LETTER III. 

(Grteu. ii.) 

On the 10th I received two letters, one by my 
own messenger, the other by Brutus’s. We had 
here a very different report respecting the Buthro- 
tians. But to this among many other things we 
must submit. 1 send back Eros sooner than 1 had 
intended, that there may be somebody to attend to 
Horten.sius; and also because he says he has made 
an appointment with the knightsHortensius 
however is very unrcascdiaUle ; for there is nothing 
owing to him excepting from the third instalment*, 
which becomes due tige 1st of August; and ofHhis ' 
very instalment the greater part has been paid him | 
soflh time before the day. But Eros will see about ; 
this on the 15tb. In the case of Publiliusf, 1 think 
there ought to be no delay in making the proper 
assignment. Yet when you consider how far I 
have receded from my right, by paying at once 200 1 
out of the 400 sestertia (32001.) and giving a bill 
for the remainder, yon may mention to him, if you 
please, that he ought to wait my convenience after 
the loss 1 have sustained in my just claims. But 
1 entreat you, my dear Atticus, (do you observe 
how I coax ?) as long as you remain in Hom4| 
manage, regulate, govern all my concerns, without 
waiting to hear from me- For though the balance 
is quite sufficient to discharge all ^demands, yet it 
frequently happens that our own debtors are not 
punctual to their time. If anything of this soil; 
should occur, let my credit be of tlie first con¬ 
sideration with you : so as to support it by borrow¬ 
ing, or even by selling, if circumstances render it 
necessary. Bratus was much pleased with your 
letter. For I was with him several hours in Nesis 
soon after I had received it. He seemed to be 
delighted with “ Tereus and to feel himself under 
greater obligation to Acciui| than to Antonius. For 
myself, the more 1 am ^^ileased with the account, 
the more it excites my indignation and vexation, 
tliat the Roman people shouIB ec^iloy their hands, 
not in defending the republic, but in applauding it. 

> Philosophical inquiries. 

v This, which is no doubt copied from Atticus’s letter, 
and there applied to Cicero, as likewise tho subsequent 
expressions, ore taken from Homer. 

V It is to be supposed that Atticus had solicited him to 
publish a collection of his letters. 

w It is uncertain who are meant. 

X Hhould not th is be written Hordeonius, who was before 
stated to hove succeeded to part of Cluvius's estate ? (See 
book xiii. letter 46.] Whoever he was, Cicero appears to 
have purchased bis interest on condition of paying for it 
by three instalments. 

T Brother to Cicero’s second wife, to whom, upon his 
divorce, he was to repay her fortune. See hook xiiL letter 
34. 

s The title of one of Aoclus’s or Attltts's plays. In which 
the expressions in favour of liberty called forth the plaudits 
of the populace. 
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The minds of these men* appear to be inflamed to 
such a pitch as to unmask their wickedness. But 
however, ff they do but smart, let them smart for 
what they may*". I am glad of what you say, that 
my determination*^ is every day more approved; 
and was anxiously expecting what you might write 
to me about it; for 1 meet with a variety of opi¬ 
nions. Indeed it was on that accottu|, 1 protracted 
my stay, in order to leave it open as long as pos¬ 
sible. But now that I am driven out with a pitch- 
fork, 1 thidk of proceeding to Brundisinm; for it 
will be easier and more practicable to avoid the 
troops** than the pirates, who are reported to be 
seen abroad. Sestius was expected on the tenth*-', 
but he is not come, so far as I know. Cassius has 
arrived with his little fleet. As soon as 1 have 
seen him, I mean to go on the irth**to Pompei- 
anum, thence to Acculanum, and so on. It is as 1 
supposed about Tutia*. The report of Aibutias** 
1 do not believe ; I do not however care about it 
any more than ^ou. I have written to Plancus 
and OppiuS* liecause you*desired me ; but do not 
think it necessary to deliver the letters, unless you 
choT)se it. For after havinj^ done for you every¬ 
thing in their power, I am afraid they will think my 
recommendation superfluous; especially Oppius, 
whom 1 know to be entirely in your interests. But, 
as you like. Since you write word that you shall 
winter in Epirus, it will be a great kindness to crib 
if you ^o thither before the time that' I must by 
your advice return into Italy. IjCt roe hear from 
you as often as possible; if about things of little 
moment, by any messenger you may find ; but if 
there is anything of more importance, send some¬ 
body from your house. If I get safe to Brun- 
disium, I shall set about my Heraclidean work!; I 
have sent you the treatise u|ion Glory. You will 
keep it locked up, as usual; but let select passages 
be marked, which Salvius ** may read to your guests, 
when he has a good audience. These books please 
me much; I would rather hear that they pleased 
you. Again and again farewell. 


LETTER IV. 

(Grtev. iii.) 

Yoo have done wisely (for I am now writing 
^n answer to the le^teV which you sent me after 
meeting Antonius at Tibur). Wisely I say in 
givin g way to him and even being fo rward to 
• Antoniusw party. 

1> The original is from Afranius.—Tuso. l>isp. Iv. 20. 

« Of going abroad. 

<* Which were expoctod from Uaoedonia to strengthen 
Antonins's army. 

«■ The day on which Cicero writes, 
t There seems to be no doubt that what is in the manu- 
j ecripts V. Kai., should be V. Id. 

I s What this alludes to is not known. 

•> This is unknown. ^ 

i On the subj^t of Buthrotum. 

j After the manner of lloraclides. Bee book xv. letter 4« 
k A freed-man of Attious employed In his library, [see 
book xiii. letter 44,] and In reading to him during some 
part of his dinner; which Com. Nepos informs us was his 
constant practice. It seems to have been a frequent prac- I 
tloe not only among the ancient Greeks and^Romans, but 
also in more recent times; and yras probably only discon- | 
tinned upon the easy acquirement of books consequent on | 
the invention of printing. i 


thank him*. For as you rightly observe, we can 
more easily bear the loss of our public rights than 
of our private ones. When you say that yon are 
more and more pleased with “ O Titus,” &c. 
yon give me fresh spirits to write. In your expec¬ 
tation dt seeing Eros, and not empty-handed'*, 1 am 
glad that you have not been disappointed. <But 
what 1 have sent you is the same treatise retouched; 
and indeed it is tiie original itself in many places 
interpolated and ^mended. When it has been 
transcribed on large paper, you may read it in 
private to your guests. But as you love me, shw 
yourself cheerful and epilirtain them well, lest they 
vent upon me the displeasure they may feel towards 
you**. I wish that what I hear of Cicero may be 
true. 1 shall know about Xeno, when I am there*’; 
though I cannot sfippose that he would do anything 
either inattentively ori illiberally. Respecting 
Ilerodes, I will do as you desire; and what you 
mention, I will learn from Saufeius and Xeno. 
On the subjeA of Quintus the son, 1 am glad the 
letter s, which 1 sent by my messenger, was delivered 
to you previously to that which he took himself; 
though you would not have been deceived. Never¬ 
theless—But I am anxious to know what be said to 
you and you to him ; yet I have no doubt that 
each behaved in bis own manner. 1 hope to 
receive the account by Curius ; who, amifAfle as lie 
is himself and beloved by me, yet derives a great 
additional regard from your recommendation. I 
have replied to your letter. Now hear what I am 
persuaded is unnecessary to be written, but yet 1 
write. Many considerations affect me on my 
departure, and must of all, that I am separated 
from you. Besides, I dislike the trouble of a 
voyage, unsuitable not only to my age, but also to 
my character. And the time of my departure has * 
something absurd in it; for I leave a state of peace, 
to come back to war ; and the interval that might 
be spent among my small estates, in convenient 
and suifimently pleasant houses, I am going to 
waste in travelling. My consolation is that I shall 
either be of service to Cicero, or shall be able to 
judge what advantage is to be expected. Then you, 
as 1 hope, and as you promise, will presently be 
there. If this happens, everything will go better 
with me. But I am much vexed about the balance 
of my accounts. For though it is all clear, yet 
Dolabella’s debt being entered- among them, and 
his assignees total strangers to me, 1 feel anxious 
about it; so that among all my troubles nothing 
vexes me moi%. Therefore I do not think 1 have 
done wrong in having written to Balbus more 
openly, that if anything of the kind should happen, 
and the payments should not correspond, he might 
assist me^ likewise in having desired you in the 
event of such an accident to coeamunicate with 

> Antonius may ha^ agreed to acknowledge Atticiis’s 
payment In exompfion, or partly in exemption, of further 
denutnds njpn Buthrotum. With this the following son- 
tenee very well ^eos; meaning, that he did right to ttiank 
Antonius for his private services, notwithstanding tMe 
pflblft wrongs entailed upon the state. Ken publica and 
ret famitiarit, are here opposed to each other. 

■» These vurfds are the beginning of Cicero's treatise upon 
“ Old Age.” 

“ That is, with some oompoeltlon of Cicero’s. The words 
are probably Attlcus's. 

o Lest they be out of humour, and not disposed to like 
my work. 

a At Athena. q See letter 1 of this book. 

SOS 
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j him; which you will do if you see nccasion, more 
I especially if you go into Epirus. 1 write this on 
• the point of embarking from Pompeiatium with 
1 three small vessels of ten oars each. Brutus is 
still in Nesis, Cassius at Naples. Are you pleased 
' with Deiotarus, and are you not pleaseft with 
i Hieggs**? who having been directed at the time 
j that Biesamius came to me to do nothing without 
I consulting our friend Sextus', made no communi- 
, cation to him nor to any of us. I long to kiss my 
i Attica for the sweet salutation she sent me through 
1 you. You will return therefore my kindest com- 
; pimients to her, and prosent them likewise to 
Pilia. 

! « — 

LETTER VJ» 

! (Cram, iv.) 

As I told you in the letter you woidd receive 
; yesterday or perhaps to-day (for Quintus* said the 
1 next day), I went to Nesis the 8th. Brutus was 
I there. How he was vexed about the 7th of .Inly' ! 

! He was wonderfully disturbed, and said that he 
I should write to desire tliat the tights with the wild 

, beasts, which were to take place the day after the 

Apollinary games, might be proclaimed for the 
l.'ith of Quintilis. Libo came in and sui<l that 
Philo, Pompeiiis’s freed-man.andhisownfrceil-man 
Hilarus, had arrived from Sextus" with a letter to 
_ the consuls, or whatever else they arc to be c/illed 
He read us a copy of it. I said what I thought, 
that some few things were irrelcwant; but oi lier- 
I wise it WHS suflicie.ntly dignified and not dis- 
1 respectful. 1 ordy wanted to have added that what 
I was inserihed to the consuls alone, should have 
I .been to the jirretors, tribunes of the people and 
1 senate, lest they shnuld^^litot produce what had 
: been sent to themselves. They say that .Sextu.s 
; was at Cartliagena with only one legion ; and that 
! ho received the account of Cufsar tlie vcgy day on 
j which he had taken the town of Borea ; that after 
I taking the town there was a wonderful expression of 
I joy, a change in men’s 'minds, and a con<;oursc from 
all parts ; but that he returned td the six legions 
which he had left in the further part of Sfiain. To 
. Libo himself however he wrote word that there 
could be no accommodation unless he were ])er- 
mitted to resume his own* house. The sum of 
his demands was, that all the armies should be dis¬ 
missed wherever they might be. So much for 
Sextus. Respecting the Buthrotiaijp, after every 
inquiry 1 hear nothing certain. Some report that 
the settlers were cut to pieces ; some, that Plancus, 
upon receiving a sum of money, had run away ami 



Armenia by Ca'sat, sent llierus and lIlcHamius ills agentH 
! to Romo to procure its restitiition,.u(K)n which occasion 
j Olcoro was his advocate with i 'a*sar. lint upon i'a^sar's 
I doatli Ilioms seems to have iaxai the porsiai who socrotiy 
i gained over Ftdvia, Antoniiis's wife, and dmrehased w.hat 
; h* wanted for a large sum of money. [Sec IsMk xiv. lot- 
I tor Ig.J Pciotnrus had already seized ills duminiodk hy 
force, which Attious may have appinvAl. 

' This is supposed to be Hextus I'wluceus. -, 

• The son. • See letter 1 of this book. 

<* IVmipelus, 

» Tiiey were not regularly chosen, but of Cwsor's ap¬ 
pointment. See book xlv. letter !l. 

I w AtTiich had been his father's, and was now occupied 
! byAntonhu. 


left them. So that I do not see how I can ascertain j 
what the truth of it is, unless you presently write j 
to me. The going to Brundisium, about which I | 
doubted, seems to be at an end; for the legions * j 
are said to be approaching. But this voyage >■ has 
some susyiicion of danger. Therefore I determined ! 
to sail in copipany with Brutus. 1 found him • 
better prepared than I had understood. For ' 
Domitius * has himself some good vessels ; and ; 
there are besides some distinguished ones belonging ! 
to SestiuB, Hucilianus, and others. For upon ! 
Cassius’s fleet, which is quite a fine one, I cannot i 
reckon beyond the straits It is rather unpleasant ! 
to me tliat Brutus seems to be so little inclined to 
hasten bis voyage. He waits first to hear th<^ issue 
of the games ; and afferwiirds, as far as I can 
learn, meanieto proceed slowly and stop at several 
)>laces. Yet I think it is better to sail slowly than 
not'to sail at all ; and if, wlien we have made some 
way, the passage appears clear 1 shall take 
advantage of the Etesian winds 


LETTER VI. 

Hithkrto (for I am got as far as Rica’s at Vibo'>) 

1 have sailed rather conveniently than expedi- ■ 
tioiisly ; for a great part of the way has been per¬ 
formed by rowing ; there being none of the winds | 
which usually precede, the Etesian. It hay!|iened 
also very opportunely that we passed over the two 
bays of Psestum and Vibo, which must i»e passed 
with an even course I got to Rica’s the eighth 
day after I left I’oinpeianiiiu, having stayed one day 
at Velia, where 1 was much at niy ease at my 
friend Thalna’s. I could not have been received 
more hospitably, especially in his absence. 1 
arrived at Rica's on the '-’Ith, where 1 was quite at 
home ; therefore I stayeil over the next day. But ; 
1 mean when I get to Rliegium, before 1 undertake i 
)ny longer passage, to consider whether I shall go ' 
in a heavy vessel to I’utras, or in a light one. to the ! 
Tarcntine Leucopetraand from thence to Cor- I 
cyrn; and if 1 go in a ship of burden, whether I 
shall at oni!e c.ro.ss over from the stvjiits or go by i 
way'of Syracuse. Upon this subject 1 will write \ 
to you from Rhegium. In truth, my AtCicus, I j 
often ask myself wliat is tlie purpose of this voyage ? 
Why am I not with you? Wl« am I not visiting^| 
my own villas, those dear spots of Italy ? But it is 

» Sec IsKik XV. letter 1.1. * y Fnnii Puteoli. ! 

» See htstk xiil. letter 48. * | 

“ The straits of Sicily, for Cassius was to pnK:ecHl to | 
Syria. j 

h From pirates. 1 

<• These blew from the north In the months of .Tiily ami i 
Atixust.—PUn. Hist. Nat. it. 47. j 

s See book lit. letters 2 ami 3. | 

« 1 have supposed with some eemmentntors that the j 
original ought to he written pfitihut m/H/x, and 1 under¬ 
stand it to mean that the roiu's, whleh fastened the sails I 
on each side, were ciiually stretched, so tlmt tlie sliip ! 
passed with an even course. It is well kLiwn that the i 
word jifdfs is applied to many different things. Sti Homer i 
in tlie eonstruetlon of Ulysses' ship, iriSas r'iriSritrtr ii/ \ 
aiirf. —Od. V. 260. 

f 'There seems reason to believe this may be the same | 
us Leuea, near Hydnmtum, the word Tarcntine being ; 
added to distinguish it from anotlier place of the same ' 
name near Uhegiuui, of which mention is made in the j 
next letter. 
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enough, and more than enough, to he away from 
you. And from what am I fleeing ? From danger ? 
At preaAit, unlesa I am mistaken, there is none; 
but to this very daugtir your authority calls me 
back. For you write word that my going is ap¬ 
plauded to the skies ; but on condition that 1 return 
before the first of January, which 1 certainly shall 
endeavour to do. For I would ratjjer be at home 
even with the apprehension of danger, than in 
perfect security at your Athens. But see how 
things are likely to go ; and either write to me, or, 
what I should like much better, bring me word 
yourself. So much for this. 1 hope you will take 
)t in good part, if I urge you to a thing, in which 
I am persuaded you already Hike more interest 
than I do myself. Clear up, I entreat you, and 
settle my accounts. I left a fair balance ; but 
there is need of some exertion, that my co-heirs 
may be paid in full for the Cluvian estates oW the 
fifst of August. Vou will see what is to be done 
with l’ublilius.«llc ought not to press me, since 1 do 
not avail myself of my rijlit; yet I wish him also to 
be fully satisfied. But what shall I sayto Terentiu? 
ifer 1 would have you paj|evcii before it is due, if 
you can. But if, as I ho|ie, you will quickly goto 
Epirus, I reipicst you [ircviously to provide for 
the entire extrication and discharge of this debt, 
for which I am pledged. But enough of these 
affairs ; 1 am afraid you will think it too much. 
Nowjiear my negligence. I stuit you my treatise 
on lilory ; but it has tlie same j)reface as that to the 
third book of tlie At'ademics. It arose from hence, 
that 1 have a whole vtdume of prefaces, from whieh 
I am ill the hatiit of selecting mie when I hegin 
any new composition. So lately in Tusculaiiiim, 
not reeollectiiig that 1 had before used that preface, 
1 iiitroduecd it into the book wbieli 1 sent you. 
But upon reading over the Academics in the ship, 
I found out my error. 1 therefore immediately 
wrote anew prelace, which 1 have sent you. Von 
will accordingly cut off' the former, and glue on 
this*', (live my compliments to I’itia, and to 
Attica, my delight and darling. 


LETTER Vn. 

On the Cth of August, having set out from Leu- 
copetra', from wbepce 1 meant to pass over to 
Oreeee, when I bad proceeded about forty miles I 
was driven back by a violent south wind to the 
same poij ot Leticopetra. There while 1 was 
waiting for a fair wind, at the house of my friend 
Valerius, so that I was altogether at my ease and 
very comfortable, there arrived some Kbegians of 
distinction, who had recently come from Rome,— 
and auiung them one who bad been staying with 
our Brutus at Naples. They brought with them 
the proclamation of Brutus and Cassius, and said 
there was to be a full senate on the Ist of Septem¬ 
ber, and that Brutus and Cassius bad written to tl)e 

s These expressions show the way practised by llte 
aui'cnl Koinans In rcKard to their books, siiieli consisted 
of a long KToll of parciiinent dividisl transviTsciy Into 
pages, and fixed ujion rollers. 

i It appears by the ftist Philippic thatCiecro passed over 
from laMit!o|ietra near Rlicgiiini to Hyraeuso. August 1. and 
Ihe day following set sail for (ireece, but was driven buck 
to Leueopetra. lienee he made a second attempt to cross 
tlie sea to Greece, but was again obliged to return. 


I consular and pnetorian memiMuai to request their 
attendance. They reported that great hope waa 
entertained of Antonius's giving way, of some 
accommodation, and of our friends’ returning to 
Rome. They added also that my absence wag 
regrcHed, and in some degree blamed. Upon 
hearing this, I did not hegitate to lay asi^s ail 
thoughts of my voyage, which, to soy the truth, 1 
never much liked: but when I read your letter 1 
confess 1 was surjirised that you should so vehe¬ 
mently have changed vour opinion,—though I 
,concluded it was not wmiout good reason. 'V'et if 
you were not the adwser aud promoter of my 
going, at least you w8re an approver of it provided 
1 returned to Rome by the rat of January. Thus 
I should have been away, while the danger was 
likely to be less, and should have come into tlie 
very flame. IRit if this was not so prudent, 1 have 
however no cause to he displeased ; tor in the first 
plaee it was done by niy own judgment; and in the 
next place, even if it had been by your advice, 
what is expected of one who gives advice, besides 
integrity ? I cannot sufficiently wonder at the 
following expressions in your letter :—“ Come 
then, you who prefer an honourable dcatlit, come ; 
will you desert yoitf country ?” Uid 1 desert it? 

Or did 1 then appear to you to desert It ? You 
not only did not prevent it, hut you even approved 
of it. The rest wag still more severe; •• 1 wish 
you would draw up for me some note to prove that 
you have done right.” So then, my Attieua, dues, 
my conduct stand in need of defence, esjieeially 
before you who so strongly approved it? Yes, 1 
will compesi; an apology ; hut it shall be to some 
one of those who disliked and dissuaded my going. 
Though what need now of “a note ?” If 1 had 
]>crsevered there mi|||^uve been need : hut this | 
very want of consistIQP may he objected to me. 
No philosopher, aiming the many things that have | 
been written on questions of this kind, ever called I 
a chani^ of opinion by the name of iucupsisteiicy. 
Afterwards you go on thus : “ fur if this hud been | 
done by my friend I’htedrus'', the-re would he a 
j'eady excuse i,hut what lu'e we to say now?” So 
then, what 1 have done is of such a nature that 1 
caimot approve it to ('atu', iKtiiig full of guilt and 
infamy. 1 wish it liad ap|ieured so to you from 
the beginning ; you should have been my Cato, as 
you always are. 'riiis last is the must galling of 
all, “for bur Brutus says nothing that is, he • 
docs not venture to .admonish u person of my age. 

1 can put no other interjiretation on these words ; 
and assuredly so it is : fiir on the Ifith of August, 
when 1 had’ arrived at Velia, Brutus heard of it, 
being" with his ship off the river Heles, tliree miles 
east of Velia. He immediately came on foot to 
me. Immortal gods ! 'What ((ptisfaction did lie 
show at my ret^n, or rather niy coming hack I 
He then pour^ forth everything that he had sup¬ 
pressed,^su as to make me recollect that expression 
of yours, ‘hfor our Brutus says Viothiug.” Ho 
particularly regretted my absence from the senate 
*on the Ist of August. Piso he extolled to the ! 
skies. H^ said that he was glad that 1 had avoided 
two heaty imputations; one of dcsiioridency and 

i This seems to refer to wliut ffiecro luwl said, book xv. 
letter ifii. 

k Aptiurently snme Kpiciirean. 

• A Htiile. Tliesc names Isitli occur In Cficero's treatise 
“ De Kinlbus," to which it Is probable they allude. 
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deaertion of the republic, which I wae aware that 
I incurred by going away,—for many with teara 
uttered their compl^nU before me, and would not 
be persuaded of my speedy return; the other, 
upon which Brutus and those who were with him 
(and they were a good many) expressed th^r joy, 
thahi haa avoided thejmputation of being supposed I 
to go to the Olympic Games. Nothing could have 
been more disreputable than this at any period of 
the republic,—and at this period quite inexcusable. 
But I cordially thank the soutli wind, which has 
saved me from this di^ace. You have There, 
plausible n^asons for my coming back, and reasons 
which are at the same time'just and ample : yet 
I there can be no jfi'ster reason than what you 
mention yourself in another letter,—“ if there is 
anything owing to anybody take care to provide 
some source from whence an ecptivalent may be 
drawn ; for the apprehension of war has produced 
I a wonderful difficulty in raising money.” This 
I letter 1 read in the middle of the straits ; and no 
! means of provi<ling this occurred to me but by 
j coming up to my own BU])part. But enough of 
j this ! the rest when we meet. Brutus has shown 
I me Antonius's proclamation, and their reply, which 
I is admirably drawn up. But 1 really do not see 
; what effect these proclamations can have, or what 
is their object; nor am I now, as Brutus imagined, 
going thither to take any part in public affairs. 
For what can be done 1 lias anybody seconded 
I Piso ? Did he himself return again the next day ? 

, But they say that at my age one ought not to be at 
I a great distance from his grave"'. But pray what 
I is this which I hear from BrutusHe said you 
I had written word that Pilia had suffered an nttatik | 
! of palsy. 1 am exceedingly concerned,—though at 
the same time he added yon hoped she was 
} better. 1 earnestly wiSl^R Present my best 
I compliments to her, and to sweetest Attica. 1 
, write this on board, approaching to Pomj>eianam, 

. on the lilth. 


LETTER VIII. 

, When I know what day 1 shalF arrive", 1 will 
I let you know. 1 must wait for my heavy goods, 

I which are coming from Anagnia; besides which, 
several of my family are sick. On the evening of 
i the first” 1 received a letter from Octavianus. He 
L is attempting great things : he has gaiifVd over to 
his ])arty all tlie veterans who are at Casilinum and 
Calutia i',—and no wonder ; for he gives a bounty 

>“ 'I'luit is, it is riRht for mo to bo near Home, wliero 1 
’ must soon oxiioct m be buriod. 

I " at Itomo. In the interval between tbo time of Writing 
■, the preeeiliuK letter and tliis, tiiccro had gone up to Uoiiio, 
wliuro lie arrived August .ll, and was received with great 
cauijiliments inid ittngratulntinns. The following day, 
tiept. 1, lie was sulieiUsl by Autenius Hi^tteud the senate: 
but exeused liititsclf on the protenoo of mtigiio; but really 
because lie knew it was fi-iiitltw.s to re.sist the proposal of 
Antonius to detirl^ divine honours to Cwsav Antonios tti 
!' rngC tliroatenod to pull down bis house. Thereiiism. on 
Sept. Ciooro pninouncod his first Philippic against* 
I Antonius ; and beforo the cud of ttie month bo retired to 
tile ueiglibourliood of Naples, where he cifikposed bis 
j scuiuid Philippic, distinguished for tlio free exposure of 
Aiitouitis’s character, llo still ooutinuod in the same 
neighbourhood when ho wrote the present letter in the 
month of November, 
e The first of November. 

I t> Places in the nolglibdlirhood of Capua. 


of 500 denarii (16/.). He thinki of going through 
the other colonies. He plainly aims at making 
himself the bead of an army to be broagB^ against 
Antonius. Accordingly, 1 see that in a few days 
we shall be in arms', Wbom^hen should 1 follow? 
Consider his names, consider his age ; and he 
requests to have first some conversation with me 
secretly eithei at Capua or nut far from Capua. 
But it is childish to suppose that this can be done 
secretly. I informed him by letter that this was 
neither necessary nor possible to be done. He 
sent to me one Cmsina of Volaterra, a friend of 
his, who brought word that Antonius was advancing : 
towards Rome with the legion of Alaudans',—that ' 
he demanded contributions from all the free j 
towns,—and was conducting a legion* with military i 
ensigns. He consulted me whether he should ' 
march to Rome with 3000 veterans, or should 
maihtain the post of Capua, and prevent Antonius's i 
approach,—nr should go to meet the three Mat*- ! 
donian legions which are advari(,‘ing along the ■ 
upper coast, and which he'nopes are in his interest. | 
They refused to receive Antonius’s bounty, as this 
person relates,—and bit.erly insulted him, and Ihft 
him whilst he was haranguing them. In short, i 
be‘ assumes the command, and thinks thatl ought j 
to support him. I, for my part, advised him to : 
go to Rome ;*for I thought he would have with j 
him both the city poi>ulaee, and, if he could gaiu ; 
their confidence, likewise the most respegtable 
citir.ens. O Brutus, wliere are you ? What a fine i 
opportunity “ do you lose ! * I did not foresee | 
exactly this ; but 1 fully expected sooielliing of 
the kind. Now 1 want your counsel. Shall 1 go 
to Rome ? or shall 1 remain where I am'' ? or 
shall I retire to Arpinutn.*' For that place pos¬ 
sesses great security. To Koine 1 think ; in ease 
I should be wanted if anything decisive occurs. 
Resolve me this, therefore : 1 never was in greater ■ 
perplexity. | 

LETTER IX. 

I RWCKivED two letters in one day from Octa- j 
vius. He now wants me to go iminediutely to 
Rome, and suys that he is desirous of acting by the 
authority of the senate; to which J re|dicd, tliat ! 
the senate could not meet before the first of Janu- j 
aryy which 1 believe to be the /^ase'^. But then he { 
adds, “by your advice.” • In -short, he presses j 
hard, and 1 try to excuse myself. I caonot trust ; 
his youth ; I do not know his real intentions; I ! 
do not care to do anything writhout your friend 
Pansa \ I am afraid of Antonius's power, aud j 

Cawar. 

Tills was a li'inon first raised by Oirsar in (laul. They 
were HO inilletl from a GiiUie word siguifying ** tiiv crestod 
lurk," ill imitation of which this legion wore a crest of 
fcatliers on the helmet. Ho tho name of Plantageiict is > 
aai<l to be derived from a sprig of bnMiin, whicli the prince 
ti'offry of Anjou wore on his helmet. J.ytteitun's II. 
vol. i, 14iK i 

Of four l^ions from Macedonia, tbreo rejected his | 
orders, aiid^ne joined him. | 

( Octavianus. Of rostoring the republic, i 

▼ Jn the neighbourhood of Napl«». \ 

Owing pi'ububly to the absence, or timidity, of most of | 
the resi>octabie members. ISee letter 11 of Hits book. j 

^ lie was one of the consuls elect; accordingly Ci<Kiro | 
thought it better to wait tUl he should have entered on i 
his office. 
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nnwilling to go from the coast and at the same 
time should be sorry to be out of the way upon 
any gredi occasion. The proceeding of this young 
, man displeases Varro' more than me. He has 
steady troops ; he may have Brutus* ; and he^cts 
openly, arranging and mustering bis army at 
Capua. Already 1 see war. Write in answer to 
this. I am surprised that my messenger should 
have left Rome oif the first withoiS a letter from 
you. 


LETTER X. 

I AHRiVED at my house in Sinuessa the 7th of 
November •; and it was generally reported that 
Antonins was to sleep at Casilinum the same day; 
which made me alter my plans. For 1 had in¬ 
tended to go straight to Rome by the Appian 
road, in which case he would easily have overlstken 
me; for they say that he travels with the speed of 
[l Cfesar'*. 1 tlgirefore turned aside from Aiintnrnee 
; towards Ar)iinuia, w’ith^lhe design of sleeping on 
the 9th either at A(|uinum, or in Arcanum. Now, 

I .\tticus, enter into n;|r present eoneern witli 
your whole min<l, for it is a thing of great mo¬ 
ment. There are three parties to choose : whether 
1 should remain at Arpinum, or should approach 
nearer, or should go to Rome. Whatever you 
advise I will do. Hut as soon as possible. I 
anxi(wi8ly look for a letter from you. -The 8th, in 
the morning at Sinuessanum. 


I 

I 


I 

I: 

I 

I 


I 

I 


! 


1 ! 


LETTER XI. 

On the .5th " 1 received two letters from you, 
one dated the 1st of this moiitli, the other the day 
before. First then for the earliest. 1 am glad that 
you approve of my work >' ; wherein the brilliant 
passages viliich you have selected derive adilitional 
hrilliancy from your judgment; for I was afraid of 
those little red ' marks of yours. Yoor ohserva- 
tioii about .Sica* is very just ; but it is with dilfi- 
ciilty that 1 restrain rny.self. I will however 
mention it witiioiit any liisrespeet to Sica or to 
Si'|ilimia ; only so, jlhat children's children may 
know, without any Lucilian fence that lie has 
had children by the daughter of C. Fadius. And 
1 shall be glad to see the day when this speech 
* 

y From wlionci* ho iiilght yot ctohh the mih, if Antuiiliiy’H 
pi»wer Mtiouid prevai’ 

' Thif i^geii^rully RiippofWR] to mean Pecinius flrutus, 
but perlutpH witlioiit HUtheienl n'atum. 

■ The (Into of thm letter U Keiiorally arknowledgcd to be 
wrong. A eonipariMon with the Kith letter of this b<»ok 
has induced me to adopt the dateti of M. Mongault, which 
are alont: warriinted by tlie context. 

i> iSec lM*ok viii. letter i*. 

c Mongaalt han shown how caaily v. td. la corrupted into 
II. Id. 

d The iith of November. ^ Ifls 2d Philippic. 

f Marka of tli»Kpprohation. floe book xv. letter 14. • 

% U Neema^nturiiua had married Septimiu, daughter to 
i-'.-ul itir* and grand-daughter to a freed-iiian, oonfie<|uentl>%f 
interU ' rank, and }>erhap!i illegally ao: for ac*nutorH were 
prohibited from marrying libertina*. £Taylor C. L. p. 304.] 
But while Cicero winhed to state this in his severe ehargo 
ui>on Antonius, he did not wish to hurt the feelings of his 
friend flica, who was probably in some way connected with 
beptiinia. 

h WHlioiit wiy mch disguise, bm the poet Lucilius used 
in his satires. 


may cirmilato to freely aa to find ita way even into 
Sica's house. But we have need of that time, 
when those' triumvirs lived. May 1 die if it ia not 
wittily said. I would have you read itl to Sextos, 
and tell me what he thinks of it. He alone is oa 
good IP ten thousand to me. But take care that 
Calenus and Catvena ^ do not come in. Whei^ou 
say you are afraid of tiring me ; you tire me ? 
Nobody less. For as Aristophanes said of Archi- J 
luclius’s lambics ', so may 1 of your letters, that 1 > 
like the longest tlfb best. But you are advising me. | 
Even if you were finding fault with me, 1 should : 
not only bear it patieigly, but should be pleased, j 
as lung as good sen#; and kiodiicss are mingled | 
with re|>roof. Accordingly 4 shall readily adopt i 
your corrections, and put “ the same right as Ru- 
brius’s,” instead of “ as Scipio’s and in the 
matter of Holabella’s praises 1 will lessen their 
lieap. Y'et 1 think there is in that place a fine 
irony, when 1 re.])reseiit him to have been in three 
engagements against Roman citizens. 1 tike better 
too tliat expression, " it is most unfit that this 
man should live,” than, “ what is more unfit ?” 1 
am glad you like Varro’s Feplugraphia. 1 have 
n»t yet gut from him tliat Heraclidean work. In 
exhorting me to write, you show your friendsliip ; 
but let me assure you that 1 do nothing else. I am 
sorry for your cold, and beg you to apply to it 
your usual attention. I rejoice to think tliat “ O 
Titus'"” has been of use to you. The Anagutans “ 
are, Miistella the captain of the gladiatora, aud 
Laco, who is a great drinker. I will polish up, 
and send you the Ixiok you desire. Wliat follows is 
in reply to the latter of the two letters. The treatise 
on Duties, as far as Fanietius lias gone, 1 have 
comprised in two books. Theni are three of hia. 
But having in tlie beguming divided the eunsidera- 
tioii of duties into tgjle kinds ; one, wlieii we 
deliberate whether anything is liuiiuuruble or base ; 
the seeimd, wlicther it is useful or prejudicial ; tlie 
third, l^w we are to judge when these clash toge¬ 
ther (as in tlie ease of Rcguliis “, it was huiionrahte 
to return, and useful to remain); he has treated 
admirably of the two first; respecting the third he 
promises hereaTter, buShas written iiotliitig. The 
suliject has been prosecuted by Posidonius, wlioae 
book 1 have sent for ; and have written to Atheno- 
dorus C^alvus to give me the lieuds of it, which 1 
am exjiecting. 1 wisli you would urge him, and 
reijnest liim to do it us ijuickly as he can. In this 


* 'I’lUM is H]>itaroiit ly eopied from Hoiiie IcttiT of Attivu. 
Hut wliat tlins* lasifile or what time is meant is unoer- 
tain. A. f jellius Tiientions that Nawins, a writer of plays, 
hud animadverted so freely ii)H>n some leading isirstms, as 
to have been east into prison by carluin triumvirs; but 1 
know nobif this can be the cireumstance intendude—Aul. 
(iell. ill. .'1. 

i iinnd hi. second Phllipple to SeztMs Podueeus. 

ti Friends to A^lHiius, It was before seen that by Cai- 
vena was meant Matins, bee book xlv. letter 6. 

1 batirlnl poems. 

•a Cicero's lacoinparable treatise on Old Age, beginning 
with these words. a 

* e Mentioned in the second Philippic, where one is called 
" the prince of glodiauirs,' the Other “ the prince of 
drinkers.** 

" Who having been taken prisoner by tbo Carthaginlana, 
was sent to Homo to negotiate for bis liberation op disad¬ 
vantageous terma Hut ho, ex liorting the Komaos to reject 
the terms of the Cartbagliiiaii.s. returned to Cartilage, 
where be knew that the severest puhlshment would be . 
Inflicted on him. A 
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IB treated of duties under particular circumstancea. 
With rei^ard to the title, I have no doubt of Kadq«ai' 
being duty, unless you have anything to say to the 
contrary. But ** of duties,” is a fuller title. And I 
address my son Cicero, which seemed not unsuit¬ 
able. Nothing can be more clear than your ac- 
I coHI^ of^yrtilus r. How poignant are yoi& ob- 
servRioM on these peoples ! Is it thus against D. 
Brutus ? The gods confound them ! 1 have not 

busied myself in Pompeianum, as I prc^osed ; 

I first, on account of the weutbeif^ than which no- 
! thing can be worse; then, 1 have every day a 
[ letter from Octavianus, begging me to undertake 
the conduct of affairs, to conm to Capua a second 
time to save the repujilic, at all events to go im¬ 
mediately to Rome. “ They were ashamed to 
refuse, and afraid to venture'.” He has however 
I acted and still acts strenuously : apd will bring a 
' strung force with him to Rome ; but he is a mere 
I boy. He thinks tlie senate may be assembled im- 
. mediately. But who will attend ? Or, if he does, 

I who in this uncertain state of affairs will choose to 
I offend Antonins.’ On the Ist of January he may 
: perhaps afford protection; or things may come to 
j a crisis before. The free towns are wonderfulljr 
I inclined towards the boy. For on his way to Sam- 
I nium he came to Calcs, and slept at Theanus’s. 

The greeting and exhortation was surprising. 

! Would you have thought it.’ On this account 1 
I shall go to Rome sooner than 1 hud intended. As 
soon as I have fixed the time, 1 will write. Though 
I have not read the conditions (for Eros has not 
arrived), yet 1 shall be glad if you will conclude 
the business "on the twelfth. 1 shall be better able to 
write to Catina •, Tauromenium and Syracuse, if 
Valerius the interpreter sends me the names of 
those in power ; for they change at different times, 
and my own acquaintance a|fe mostly dead. 1 have 
written a public letter, if Valerius will make use of 
it; else he must send me the names. B(tM>u8 has 
written to me about the holidays set fortllLby Le- 
pidus “. I shall wait till the 2!)th, and hope to 
! hear from you. And by that time I expect to 
I know the event of Torquatus’s business '. 1 send 

! you a letter from Quintus that you may see how 
much he loves him whom he is sorry you should 
love so little. Give Attica a kiss for me on ac¬ 
count of her cheerfulness, which is the best sign in 
children. Farewell. 


LETTER XII. 

I sKNn you the copy of a letter I have received 
from Gppius, because it shows his kindness. Re- 
i specting Ocella r, while you hesitate and send me 

J> See book xv. letter 1.1, whore Cicero inqurroa into 
the nature of MyrtiUis's ofiunoe; to this it is to bo sup. 
posod that Atticus ropliod, and that C^ro hero acknow¬ 
ledges it. q CicHur's and Antoniugsudhorents. 

' The original is taken from Homer, and was btdoro 
quoted. [Bee bonk vi. letter 1.] In this place it is ob¬ 
viously meant to apply to hinisclf. See letter ri of this book. 

* U hls relates, no doubt, to his money transactions. 

t These are all places on the eastern coast of Biclly, 
where Valerius seems to have been canvussiiiR for some 
appointmenb The same person was mentioned, book i. 
letter 13. a iSt.o lethw 3 of this hook. 

V It iMiot known to what this alludes. 

» The father. » Uulntns the son. 

I y The name occurs b^ore. [See isaik x. letters 13 and 
y|U.] lie apiiears to have been one of i'ompelus's party. 


no answer, I have adopted a counsel of my own, 
and think of going to Rome on the 12th. I con¬ 
sidered that it was better for me to be th^ to no 
purpose, at a time when it was not necessary, 
than, if I should be wanted, to he absent. Besides, 
I have some fear of being intercepted ; for he * 
may arrive presently; though there are various 
reports, and some that I should like to have veri¬ 
fied. But theft is nothing certain. Yet whatever 
happens, I would rather be with you than remain 
at a distance, in anxiety both about you and about 
myself. But what can I say to you ? Be of good 
courage *. This is a lively sally*’ on the subject of 
Varro’s Heraclideum. Nothing ever amused me 
so much. But of this and other greater matters 
when we meet. 


^ LETTER XIII. 

What a strange chance 1 On the 8th having 
left Sinuessauum before it was light, and got by the 
dawn of day as far as the'Tirene bridge at Min- 
turnie, where the road turns to Arpinas, I met the 
messenger just as 1 waq^ ” entering upon my loilg 
course'.” I immediately cried out, “ If you have 
anything from Atticus, give it me.” But I was 
not yet able to read; for I had sent away the 
torches, and the light was insufficient. But as 
soon as 1 could see, I first began to read the 
former of your two letters. It is elegant bqyond 
everything. As 1 hope to be saved, 1 say nothing 
different from what I feel. 1 never read anything 
more kind. 1 will come then whither you call me, 
provided you assist me. But at first I thought 
nothing could be so irrelative to that letter, in 
whieli I had asked for your advice, as this answer; 
till 1 found another, in wliich you direct me, in the 
words of Homer, “ to pass by the stormy Minas'* 
to the island of Psyria ', keejuiig the Appian * road 
on the left.” That day then I slept at Aquinuin, 
rather a long journey, and a had road : T deliver 
this us I am setting out from thence the next 
mA'uiug s. 

LETTER XIV. 

{Part of Letter xiii. in Orceviux's Pdition.) 

Ehos’s letter has obliged me to send up much 
against my will. Tiro will explain the business to 
you. You will consider what lb to be done. I 
wish yon besides to write frequently, and to inform 
me whether I may advance nearer p foy I should 
like better to be at Tusculanum, or somewhere in 
the suburb; or whether you think I must go yet 
furtiier off. There will every day he somebody to 

» Antonias. 

• Tills probably refers to some expressions in Attlcus’s 
loticr. to whicli tliis is a reply. 

*’ Again referring to Atticus's letter. 

r Tlie original is from Bomer. 

■> Meaning the Apennines. 

^ Meiuiing Arpinas, situated at the wmflux of the Fibre- 
niiH and Liris, and at the extremity Intersected and sur¬ 
rounded by water, so as to be elsewhere oallod mi island. 
Bee book xii. letter 13. 

* The word ■' Appian” was inserted by Atticus to eluci¬ 
date the upplicatiim of his Greek quotation. 

S tVhat follows is so evidently a distinct letter, bearing 
a different date, that I have not soruplod to separate it. 
This waa written November U, from Aquiuum; the other 
November II, from Arpinas. 


1 

I 


I 


I 


li 




TO TITUS POMPONIUS ATTICUS. 


take a letter. It is difficult, at this distance, to 
' answer j»ar inquiry, what 1 think you ought to do. 
Uowever\if they '* are upon an equality with each 
other, it'^Il be best to remain quiet. But if,—the 
mischief 4riU spread, first to usJ, then generally. 
I eagerly expect your advice. 1 am afraid of being 
absent when I ought to be there, and yet 1 dare 
not go up. Of Antonius’a moveme^s 1 now hear 
something different from what I mentioned. 1 
wish you therefore to explain everything, and let 
me know the truth. For the rest, what can 1 say 
to you ? 1 am inflamed with the love of history 
For TOuf encouragement stimulates me beyond be¬ 
lief. nut it can neither be entered upon nor eft'ected 
without your assistance. * We will therefore con¬ 
sider of it together when we meet. At present 1 
wish you would send me word, under what censors 
C. Fannius, the son of Marcus, was tribune of the 
! people. For I seem to have heard that it was 
under F. Africanus and L. Mummius, and want 
' to know if it is so. Send me a true and clear 
; account of every changtr that happens. From 
Arpinas, the lUhh 


LETTER XV. 

{(trcBO. xiv.) 

I HAVE positively nothing to tell you. While 
1 remained at I'uteoli there was every day some¬ 
thing ifbw about Octavianus, and many false reports 
of Antonius. But in answer to what you mention, 
(for 1 received three letters from you on the 11th,) 
1 perfectly agree with you. If Octavianus acquires 
influence, the acts »)f the tyrant will be established 
much more firmly than in the temple of Tellus'", 
which will be unfavourable fur Brutus. But if he 
is beaten, you see how insupportable Antonius will 
be. So that it is difficult to choose between them. 
O this sad fellow, Sestius’s messenger! He pro. 
niiscd to be; at Rome the day after he left Puteoli. 
When you admonish me to proceed gently, 1 assent, 
though I think differently from you. Neither 
Pliilippiis nor Marceilus" have any weight with 
me ; fur tlicirs is a diflerent case; or if it is not, at 
least it appears to be so But this young man, 
though he dues not want spirit, wants authority. 
However, if 1 can prudently Ire at Tusculanum, 
consider whether that or this ■' would be better 
wben Antonius arrigesT I shall be there with more 
satisfaction, because 1 shall know all that takes 
place. But, to pass.from one subject to another, 

1 have iiosddbbt that what the Greeks call KaOrjKov, 
we call “ duty.” Why should you doubt about 
its being rightly applied to the state ? Do we not say 
‘‘the duty of the consuls?? “the duty of the 
senate ?” It suits admirably ; or give me a better 

^ Antimius and Octavius. 

‘ Tliat ia, if Antonius sbniild have the superiority. 

J To Ciceri; aud the ether prominent supporters of the 
republic. i 

v Jt must bo i|t>I>pnsed that Atticiis had ]>ressod him to 
undertake w>mo liistury, probably the history of liis own 
times. • November. 

Where tlie senate was induced to ratify Castar's acts. 

° ft is to he presumed that Atticus had proposed to 
Cicero the examples of I'bilippus and Marceilus. 

e I'hilipiHis had married Oetavianus's mother, and Mar- 
rollus OciuvimiiisV sister. 

r Whether be might gu to Tusculanum, or (diould re¬ 
main at Arpinaa 


: word. Tbia is sad intelligence about Nepoa’ ion. 
In truth I am much concerned, and sorry for it. 
1 did not know that there bad been such a boy. 1 
have lost Caninius, a man, as for as regards me, 
always very kind. There is no occasion for your 
S|>eaki 9 g to Atbenodoruat, for he has sent ^ a 
, very handsome abstract. Pray take every prdRtt- 
. tion about your cold. Quintus, the great-grandson 
I of your grandfather, has written to my father’s 
' grandson that after the 5th of that month on 
I which I distinguished myself, he will lay open the 
' state of the temple of Ops *, and tliat before the 
! people. You will seei*therefore, and write me 
I word. 1 am anxious to kuu\^Sextus’s opinion". 


J,ETTER XVI. 

{Grav. XV.) 

Do not suppose it is from indolence that 1 
; decline writing with my own hand ; yet in truth it 
I is from indolence, for 1 have nothing else to allege. 
However, in your letters likewise I think 1 can 
trace AlexisBut to come to my purpose : if 
Oalabella had not used me shamefully, 1 might 
perhaps have doubted whether I ought to relax or 
to contend for my utmost right. But now 1 am 
even glad that an opportunity is offered to me, by 
which be and everybody else may know that I 
have withdrawn my affection from him ; aud 1 may 
publicly declare, that, both on my own account, 
and tliat of the reiiublic, 1 hold him in aversion. 
For after having at my instance undertaken Uie 
defence of the republic, be has not only been bribed 
with money to desert it, but, as far as was in his 
power, he has contributed to ruin it. In answer 
to your question, how I mean to proceed when the 
day" arrives : in the first place 1 should like it to 
be so, tln^.tliere may be no impropriety in my 
being at flpme ; about which, as about everytliing 
else, 1 wiP do as you think right. But upon the 
whole, 1 am disposed to act vigorously and sternly. 
And though it may seem to be in some measure 
discreditable to Cjall u]iun the sureties, yet 1 would 
have you take this under your consideration ; for I 
may introduce agents for this purpose; and the 
sureties will not resist the claim. Upon this ] am 
confident the sureties will be released. But 1 think 
it will be disgraceful in him ", us|iecially as be has 
pledged himkelf in the debt, nut to redeem Ida 
agents ; and it becomes my own character to pro¬ 
secute ray right without exposing him to extreme 
ignominy. I should be glad if you would inform 
me what is your opinion about this ; anak doubt 
nut but you will be able to settle the whole in some 
gentler maaner. I come now to the republic. I 
have on many occasions experienced your pm- 

<1 Her letter II of crfs book. 

r That is. Uuintus the younaer has written to yiiung 
t^Ieeru. Tliisftutiiorous eireumlocutiun, of whieh instiuietM 
Imvi^icforo oeeu^‘il In this eorresixmdunee, may iirotsihlg 
hi^e hsd a referrneo to somethliis no luiiRcr understood. 

^ • The .»tli of lieccmber, on which day f .'icero In his ron- 

sulsbip exposey and defeated the conspiracy of rnlllino. 

' Where wits the public treasure, whieh Antonius had 
seised. . 

« tteztiisPeducens'sopinionCicero's second 1‘bllijtpic. 
Bee letter 11 of this book. 

V Alexis was an amanuensis of Atticus. 

* Tho day appointed fur JJoUibclIa to pay Cicero. 

" Uolabeila. 
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dence in political mattera; bnt nothing was ever 
more prudent than the observation contained in 
your last letter. “ For though at present this boy 
nobly resists Antonias, yet we must wait for the 
issue hereafter r.'’ Yet what an harangue ? For 
itAas been sent to me. He swears *' by tKh hope 
of ntaining his father’s honours* and at the 
same time extends his band towards the statue *. 
But let me not owe my safety to one like him 
As you say, however, the surest test will be the 
tribunate of our friend Casca *■; about which 1 told 
Oppius, when he was exhorting me to support the 
young man, and his whflli; cause,' and band of 
veteran soldiers, th^t I could by no means do it, 
till I should be satisfied that he would not only 
not be an enemy to the tyrannicides, but would 
even be a friend to them. Upon his assurance that 
he would tje so, why, said 1, should we he in a 
hurry ? For 1 can Ite of no use to him before the 
1st of January ; and we shall see his intentions 
before the middle of December in the case of 
Casca. He readily assented. So much, then, for 
this. I have only to add, that you shall have 
messengers every day ; and I imagine you will 
every day also have something to tell me. I send 
you a copy of Lepta’s letter, by which that Sfra- 
tyllax * appears to me crest-fallen. Hut you will 
read it, and judge for yourself. 

After I had sealed my letter, 1 received yours 
and Sextus's'. Nothing could be more agreeable 
or more friendly than Sextus's letter. For yours 
was very short, having written so fully before. It 
is indeed with prudence and kindness that yon 
advise me to remain in this neighbourhood, till I 
hear the event of the present eummotions. But, 
my Atticus, the republic does not at this time affect 
me. Not that' anything is or ought to be dearer 
to me! but even Hippocrates forbids giving medi¬ 
cine when ail hope is past. Therefore lay aside 
such considerations, it is for my priwte affairs 
that 1 am now concenied. Say I so .’'''Yes, for 
my reputation. For though there is so great a 
balance, yet 1 have not actually received enough to 
pay Terentia*. Terentia do I say.’ You know 
that some time ago I engaged to pay twenty-five 
sestertia (200i.) on the part of Montanus Cicero 

T The word potleu in the erigiiuil. If It is not an error, 
seems to have been misplaced. 

■ f'wsar. his fidoptcd fattier. t 

• The statue of Cicsar. 

h Like Cwsttr, who had erected to himself a tyranny 
upon tlie ruins of the repnhiio. 

r rasca was the first of the conspirators who struck 
Cicsar. <dle was now a candidate for the tribunate, 
d Wlicn tile now innsuls would come into office, 
c Various conjscturvs iiavo been formed uisru the mean¬ 
ing of this word. It seems to lie most prnliable tliat it 
may hare been the name of some oiiurocter in a play, as 
we SIS'it In the “ Truculentiis" ofHOautiis. Antonins is 
on all bands supisised to be the {lersuii intended by it. 

' f iSextus I'eiliioeus. > 

g See letter (i of this book. k See hwk xU. letter S3. 


had very modestly requested this on his own faith. 
I promised with all readiness, which jfou also 
approved, and desired Eros to set apart A sum for 
that purpose. He has not only not d&e it, but 
Aurelius' has been under the necessity of borrow¬ 
ing at a most exorbitant interest. Respecting the 
d6bt to Terentia, Tiro wrote me word that you said 
the money wiyuld accrue from Dolabella. I sup¬ 
pose he understood wrong, if anybody understands 
wrong ; rather, he did not understand at all. For 
you sent me Cocceius’sl answer, as Eros did, 
almost in the same^words. I must therefore come 
up into the very flame of civil commotion. Jor it 
is better to fall publicj^ than privately, 'fo the 
other subjects, upon which you so sweetly write to 
me, in my present disturbed state of mind 1 am 
unable to reply as 1 used to do. Let me first 
extricate myself from this care which presses me. 
Sofiie means of doing this occur to me ; but I can 
come to no certain determination till I have seen 
you. Hut why cannot 1 be in Rome with a's much 
propriety as Marcellug.’ *This, however, is not the 
question, nor do I much care about it. You see 
what it is that 1 ca[^Sibout; and I shall accord¬ 
ingly go up. 


LETTER XVIT. 

(Orav. xvi.) ^ 

I HAVE read your very agreeable letter; and send 
you a copy of what I have written to Plancus. I 
shall know from Tiro what passed between them. 
Y'ou will be able to give more attention to your 
sister yvhen you cease to be occupied with this 
atlair 


Presently it/lrr the eonclusiun of the. above eorrespo7i<lejtce 
Cicero went up to Home, where he used every exerlttm to 
rouse (he people, the senate, the provtneia! *nn'ernors, 
to support the cause of the republic, (letai'ius at Jirst 
Joined the rejfublicnn armies ayainsi Antonias; but 
Oi^erwards unitiny with Antonius and Lcpidits, formed 
that triumvirate, whieh exthiyuishcd the, dyiny liberties 
qfltome. Haviny secured the military by promises, they 
proceeded to act without control, and to proscribe all who 
were o^p'ensivc to them. Amony these, was Cicero, who 
was at that time at Tnsculanum ; but thereupon hejted 
to Astura, and embarkiuy there went along the emtst to 
Ftormiaimm. Thence, he %cas^yuiny ayain towards the, 
shore to rc’cmburk, when he overtaken and kiiied, 
haviny ordered his servants to tnake no resistance. This 
hapiwned twelve months after J e had gone up to Horne, 
when he had nearly completed his (>4/71 y(C.r.c 

i 8r)iiiu t^ceut on t!ie piurt of Moutaima.^ 

I An agent iif l>olul>ella. 

^ The afTalr of the Ituthrotians. There ia reiiaon to 
believe thin ithort letter in miKploeed in point of time; and 
that it, with tliOtie whiob are thrown together in the 
Appendix, belongn to the Haiiie period lui the others con¬ 
tained in book xv. and beginning of book xvi. relative to 
Ituthrotunia 
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INDEX TO CICERO’S LETTERS 

TO SEVERAL OF HIS FRIENDS. 


A. 

Abdeha, a city in Thrace, 521, rem. '• 

Acastui, 446 

Acconsora, their office, 423, r. 

Accius, wrote the tragedy of (Enomaus, 482, r. ® 
Acilius, Cicero’s letters to, 463, 464, 466, 468, 469 ; 

conjecture concerning liiin, 463, r. 

Actium, a city of Rjiiius, 446, r. ' 

Addison, reflection among the tombs of the gieat, 
526. r. » 

Adversity is to friendship, wliat fire is to gold, 482 
ABdiles, tlieir office to siiperintond the markets and 
magazines of corn, 386, r.'^ •, of two kinds, Plebeiau 
and Curulo, 394, r. *; PIchcian, 396, r. ‘ 

.ffigina, an island between Pelnponuusus and Attica, 
S26, r. ^ 

,£lius Sextus, 388 

Aiimilius Paulus loses two sons in one week, 527, r. '■ 
Aiisopus, the actor, account of him, 358, r. y ; died 
Worth nearly 200,000/. 358, r. ^ 

Afranius, 345, 451 ; murdered by the soldiers, 
484, r. f 

Aflbetion mutual, characterised, 33.5 
Africa, sad situation of affairs there, .555 
Agesiiaus would not suffer any picture or statue of him 
to be taken, 350 ; account of liim, 350, r. > 
Agrarian law exphiiued, 422, r. * 

Ague, quartan, salutary, 447, r. f 
Alabanda, a city in Asia Minor, 404 
Alexander would permit liis picture to be drawn only 
by Apelles, his statue by Lysippus, 350; visited tho 
tomb of Achilles, 351, r. “ 

Alexander (of E^ypt) appointed tho Roman com¬ 
monwealth his general heir, 419, r. ( 

Aliptss were persons who prepared the bodies of com¬ 
batants for athletic exercises, 370, r * 

Allienus, Cicero’s letters to, 476, 478 ; silver coin of, 
476, r. * 

Alsium, a town on the western coast of Italy, 481, r. *> 
Alysia, a city of Acamia in Greece, 445, r. ^ 
Amanicitscs harassed by Cicero, 412 
Ainanus, a mountmn that divides Cilicia from Sviia, 
412 

Ammonius, 344 

Amphiaraus, the fable of, 509, r. ” 

Ampins, 456; Cicero’s letters to him, 502, 598 ; 
account of him, 502, r, y, 503, r* * j Cicera obtains 
the promise of his pardon, 502 
Ancharius, Quintus, Cicero’s letter to, 352 
Anchialus recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 515 
Andro,493 

Anicius, 343 ; recommended by Cieero to Cornificius, 
555 

Anneius, Marcus, recommended by Cieero to Ther- 
mus, 414 


Antepasts consisted of provocatives to appetite, 483, 
487, r. ” 

Antiochia, siege of, abandoned, 412 ; in Syria, 589 
Antiochns, king of Commagenc, 403, 404 
Antipatcr, 377 

Autistius, Titus, leaves ten-twelfths of his estate to 
Ateius Capito, 475 
Antonii, ,396 
Antonins, 403 

Antonins, Caius, 428, r. " ; Cicero's letter to, 336 ; 
uncle to Mark Antony, .336, r. **; Pompey insisted 
that he should he recalled, 3.37, r. “ ; brought to 
trial, 338, r. “ 

Antonins, Marcus, put to death by command of Marius, 
520, r. y- 

Antony, Mark, 353, r. .501, r.’; his infainoiis 
intoreoursc with Curio, 379, r. >”; supported by i 
Caisar in his election, 413, r. ^ ; enriidies himself ' 
by the spoils of his follow-citizens, 465, r. * ; excites 
the soldiers against Cieero, 553 ; erects a statue 
to the memory of Caisar, .554; Cieero laments 
th.it he was spared when Catsiir was murdcied, 
554, r. '■ ; represents the niurdei'ers of Cassar as 
traitors, 554 ; Octavius and Cicero engage in a 
plot agiiiust his life, .555, r. a; suspected of )ier- 
fidy to Brutus, .541; reasons for not entering into 
friendship with Cicero, 543, r. *; snspeeted of 
intending to rebnilu the altar to Ca-sar, 548 ; doubts 
on his drawing together the veteran troops, 548 ; 
assembles the semato in a few days after Cossar’s 
death, 549, r. * : Brutus and Cassius’ letters to him, 
548, 551; cannot hear a word or look animated by i 
the spirit of liberty, 552; Cicero declares, that j 
whoever destroys liim will have the glory of termi¬ 
nating the war, 576, 580, 590 ; .arrives at the Forum 
Julii, 579; recovers strength, 581 ; his retreat from 
Mutiiia in disorder, 581 ; joined by Veutidius, 581; 
acts with the vilest hypocrisy, 582; forms his camp 
above Forum Voconii, 582 ; his troops desert to 
Lepidns, 582 ; reports respecting tho battle between 
him and Hirtius, 590; offers great rewards to the 
soldiers who join him, 594 ; would havo been over¬ 
come had he not been joined by Lepidus, 598 
Apamea, a city in Phrygia, 409, r. "* 

Apclla delivered by I.epidus as a hostage, 579 
Ai<cllcs, 350; his celebrated picture of Venus, 371,r. ^ 
Apollo, 458 

Apollonia, silver coined tliere for the payment of 
Pompey’s army, 475 ; a learned seminary in Mace¬ 
donia, 542, r. “ 

Apollonius is desirous of recording tho actions of Ctesor 
in Greek, 524 

Appius, 367, 370, r.', 375, 423 
Appius, Pulclier, Cicero’s letters to him, 380, 388, 
389, 390, 395, 402,423,425,429, 434,439,440; 
ouo of his daughters married to the son of Pompey, 
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the other to Brutus, 380, r.”; addresses his treatise 
on Augury to Cicero, 390 ; his credulity in augury, 
391, r. ^ ; on his return from Cilicia demanded a 
triumph, but dropped his claim, 409, r.<>; severely 
plundered Cilicia, 410, r.'' and * ; impeached of trea¬ 
son and bribery, 421; supported by Pompey, 422; 
accuses Cicero of obstructing the erection of a public 
monument to him, 423; Cicero's friendship fur him, 
427; prosecution commenced against him, 429 ; 
Cicero promises to suppoft him, 429; acquitted, 
434; his character by Cicero, 434, and r. “ ; con¬ 
gratulated by Cicero on liis acquittal, 439; his in. 
gratitude, 442; becomes a prodigy of reformers, 
443; plundered the temples of Greece to collect 
statues for the games, 443, r. “; character of, by 
Marcus Ccelius, 443 

Appius, Claudius Cmcus, the first who supjilied Home 
with water, 435, r. s 
Apuleius, Cicero’s letter to, 479, 481 
Arar, a river near Lyons, now called the Saonc, 
582, r. t ^ ' 

Arclmgiilhus recommended by Cicero to Acilius, 4G4 
Arcopiigites, magistrates of Athene, 3513, r. ^ 
Argentons, a river in Provence, 582, r. '' 

Ariarathee, 401 

Ariobaiv.aues, king of Capimdocia, 417, 420, 4.38 ; 
iin])loree the protection of Cicero, 4f)l ; plot against 
him discoverctl, 401 

Aristarchus, a critic of Alexandiia, 4.3.'’>, r. t 
Aristippus, 501 

Aristocratical party, question respecting, 374, r. f 
Aristocritns, 341, 342 

A I'istotcl cs, 1 dciiiius rccom mended by Cicero to Rex, ,524 
Army, on the distribution of lands and rewsirds to the 
soldiers, 585 

Arpiiiiim, a city of the Volsci, the birth-place of 
Cicero, 459, r. **; patronised by Cicero, 498 
Artuasdes, king of Armenia, 400 
Asclapo, the physician, recommended by Cicero to 
Hulpicins, 514 

Asia, spoken of by classic writers in different senses, 
493, r. « 

Astura, a town in the f’ampagna dl Roma, .5,3.3, r. * 
Atcins, 3fi0, r. ** ; rccoinnicndcd by Cicero to Imciiis 
Plancus, 475 ; Tilins Antcstiiis leaves him ten- 
twelftlis of his estate, 475 

Atella, a city in (.’ampania, now called Santo Arpiiio, 
recommended by Cicoro to the protection ofCluvins, 
535 

Atcllan farces were acted aftfr serious dramatic per¬ 
formances, 483, T. a 
Athenais, 417 
Atbeiiodorus, 42.3 

Athens, the scat of all the useful and polite arts, 
512, r. 

Athletic games, account of, 359, r. ' 

Atilins, 408 

Atrium Lihertatis erected in honour of Cicero. 366, r.* 
Atticus, 337 ; kept a hand of glailiators, which he let 
out on public occasions, 358, r, d 
Attius, the esscnced, 521 
Avarice, an attendant on luxury, 443, r. " 

Auctus, Cicero’s letter to, 540 ; conjecture concerning 
him, 540, r. ‘ 

Aufidius, Sextus, recommended by Cicero to Comi- 
ficius, 557 

Augurs, college of, 391, r. * 

Augustus, instituted a poetical court of judicature, 
which was improved by Domitian, 357, r *; in¬ 
structs his grandsons in swimming, 366 , r. ‘ 


Avianus, 355, 387, 466 

Avianus, Marcus .dBmilius, recommended by Cicero 
to SulpiciuB, 514 

Amelius, his two sons recommended by Cicoro to 
Ancliarius, 352 

Authors, the vanity of, 420, r. *; various kinds of 
writing characterised, 506 ; difficulty of writing 
with success when restrained by fear, 606 


B. 

Bacchanals, improper statues for Cicero, 355 
Bacilus, 377, r. •• * 

Uaiie, danger to the fair from Ircquonting the hot 
baths there, 478, r, s 

Balhus, 361, 436, 486 ; Cornelius inviolably attached 
to Cfcsar, .399, r. withdraws from Gades with 
considerable effects, 593 ; attempts to make Cnsar 
the model of his actions, 593 ; presents Herennius 
Gallus, a comedian, with a gold ring, 593; account 
8f him, 593, r. *’; orders Fadius to be put to 
death fur refusing to enter the lists at the gladiatorial 
games, 594 ; other cruelties, 594 
Batgylos, a city in Caria, 404 
Biisiliiis, Cicero’s letter to, 377 
liassus, Ciet'ilius, account of, 537, r. 542 
Ih'llicnuB. strangles Domitius, 452 
liellona, high priest of, next in power to the king, 
417, r. ’ 

Bilmlus, Marcus, 345, 346, 347, 349, v.; .541; 
takes pt>ssessiou of Antiochia, 417; treated with 
contempt by Caisar, 437, r. “ ; offended at Cicero, 

4.37, r. "■; two of his sons murdered in Alexandria, 

4.38, r. y 
Bilienus, 525 

Biography, advantages from the study of, .350 
Bitliynia, farmtal by the Homan knights, 415, r. * 
Bithyiiicus, Cicero’s letter to, 542; letter to Cicoro, 
560 

Bolanus, recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 511 
Buna T)ea, celebration of, 370, r. " 

Bribery, amazing at Romo, 391, r. ° 

Britain, supposed by the Romans to have abounded 
with gold and silver, 362, r. "; progress of, fioiu 
barUarism to liberty, .362, r. “ 

Brundisium, Cicero arrives at, 338, r. ** 

Bruttius, Lucius, recommended by Cicero to Acilius, 
468 

Brutus, Dccimus, letter to M. Brutus and Cassius, 
541 ; account of him, .541, r. *; 552, r. ^ ; letters 
to Cicero, 552, 581,582, 585,586 ; Cic^ero’s letters 
to him, .552, .5.5.3, 556, 557, 660,578, .580, 531, 
59.5, 598; encouraged by Cicero to act witiiout 
waiting for sanction of the senate, 557 ; reasons that 
prevented him pursuing Antony, 581 ; deserted by 
Plancus, and killed by Antony's soldiers, 698, r. * 
Brutus, Marcus, married to Junta, sister of Cassius, 
425, r. ^; favourable report of, by Cicero, 435; 
Cicero’s letters to, 496, 498, 499, 501; account of 
him, 496, r. *; Cicoro recoipmends M. Varro to 
him, 496 ; Cicero recommends the commissioners of 
Arpinum to his friendship, 498 ; his conduct on the 
ides of March praised by Cicero, 544 ; D. Brutus’s 
letter to him and Cassius, 541; and Cassius’ letters 
to Mark Antony, 548, 551 ; his conduct after the 
battle of Mutina, 598, r. *; state of his army, 599 
Buckingham, D. of, unexpected turn in a speech of 
his, 415, r. ® 
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Bullis, the people of, 376 

Buna inflames the disturbances on the assassination Of 
Clodius, 387, r. ■; banished, 387, r. Cicero’ 
entertains a stronger aversion to him than he ever 
did to Clodius, 388 
Buthrotum, a city of Epire, 446 


a 

Cmcsita, a ulus, Cicero’s letters to, .505, 507,508;. 
account of liim, 505, r. *; advised by Cicero to con. 
tinue in Sicily, 305 ; letter to Cicero, 506 ; suffers 
fur the liberties of his pen, 506; his caution in 
mentioning Cassar in'his work, 506 ; presages of bis 
being recalled, 508 ; a native of Etruiia, 509, r. *; 
recommended by Cicero to Isauricus, 510 

Cassar, Julius, suppose<l to be alluded to, 333, r.- ^ ; 
and CrassuB solicit Cicero to join their party, 
340, r. '; purposes cither to g.ain Cicero or ruin 
him, 341, r. ' ; by aiding the farmers of the 
public revenues, obtained their support, 357, r. •; 
Cicero’s letters to, 361,523 ; rather discovered tifim 
conquered Britain, 361, r. '; bis scheme to usurp 
the supreme power, ,367. r. '; 6xcs his winter quar¬ 
ters near Italy, 368, r, ; paid Curio’s debts, 378 ; 
r. f; foments confusion at Itonie, 383, r. *; his 
scheme of putting the 3'ranspndani on the footing of 
the municipal towns uf.ltuly, 390, r. ; endeavours 
to gain the lowest of the people to his interest, 396, 
r.'; recalled from Gaul, 407 ; debate on his govern¬ 
ment in Gaul, 436, r. ” ; to lie .admitted a candi- 
date for the consulate, 438 ; his opposition to Pom- 
pey, 443; sends a menacing letter to the senate, 
447 ; letter received with iiiiliguation, 447, r. *; 
takes possession of Arminium and other towns, 451 ; 
offers conditions to Home, 451 ; afTectod to bo 
thought a descendant of Venus, 453, r. ‘; liis gene¬ 
rosity to Domitius Knoharbus, 453, r. ' ; iiiecnsed 
against the senate and tribunes, leaves Rome, 455 ; 
takes money out of the temple of Saturn, and ]>ro- 
ceeds against the lieutenants of Pompey in Spain, 
405, r. •*; distributes preferment without regard to 
r.mk or merit, 457, r. <• ; gets a victory of Pompey 
at Pbarsalia, 470; defuats Scipio in Africa, 478, r. 
f; returns victorious from Africa, 481, r. *; less 
inclined than afraid to have recourse to anns, 481 ; 
made a collection of apophthegms, 482 ; intends to 
establish a republican government, 489 ; bis gene¬ 
rosity to Cicero, 489 ; bis moderation and generos¬ 
ity, 492; admits some of the Gauls into tlio privi¬ 
leges of Roman citizens, 494, r.^; takes the name 
of superintendant of manners, 495; makes a 
law to regulate expenses, 496, r. “; bis greatness of 
mind in pardoning Marcellus, 499 ; the reason why 
CoMsina became tlie object of his wrath, 506 ; never 
speaks of Pompey but in terms of the highest lio- 
nour, 510 ; obtains a complete victory over young 
Pompey, 518, r. *; his method of rewarding liis 
partisans, 520, r. *; conspiiatnrs obliged to leave 
Rome, 541, r. *; appointed Dolabella to succeed 
him in the consulship, 543, r. ®; at the time of his 
death purposed games in honour of Venus, 647, r. 
act of oblivion posses tlie senate after his dcatli, 
549, r. *; Rome more a slave to tho plans of Cicsar, 
after hie death, than to himself when living, 549 ; 
Brutus and Cassius reproached by Antony, 551 ; 
a statue erected to his menlory, 554; his party in¬ 
tent to revenge his death, 654 ; his murderers 
represented by Antony as traitors, 554;. his mur¬ 


der styled.hy'Cicero the noblest enterprise, 556 ; 
many boasted df being concerned in the conspiracy, 
who Were not, 587, r. Lucius Cwsar pardoned 
‘, by him, and afterwards privately assassinated by his 
order,'480,\r. * 

Coisena, an obscure town in Italy, 558 
Coislas, ^’hblins, Cicero’s letter to, 429 
Caldus,'C8sliua, Cicero’s letter to, 433; his character, 
433, r. ' ; Cieerd leaves the administration of Cili¬ 
cia in his hands, 441 
Calenum; a city of Campania, 522 
Colidips, obe of the most agreeable orators of the age, 
396, r. Inst bis election, 396 
Callistbencs, 349, r. •> 

Caipe, now Gibraltar, 593 

CalvuB contested tho palm of eloquence with Cicero, 
468, r. “ 

Camillus, 444 

Campania, considerations respecting tlie lands referred 
to a full liouse, 367 ; case of tlie lands, 367, r. ' ; 
Curio attempts to procure a division of the lands, 
413 

Canidiiis, 399 

Caninius, 346, 353, 359, 393 
Capena, a city in Italy, 486 

Cniqiadoda, account of the kingdom of, 401, r. • ; not 
fnrnislicil witl! any place of strcngtli, 405 
Cassius. 356,412;*(3ccro’8letters to, 424,465,520,521, j 
649, .553, 5.54 ■ 502 , 564, 568,596, 598 ; liis speech I 
on liaving saved tlic life of (/'o'sar, when in danger of | 
drowning, 365, r. *; account of him, 424, r. I*; 
deserted witli ids whole fleet from Pompey to Oiesar, 
465, r. letters to (b'cero, .522, 597; 'll. Brutus’ 
letter to him and M. Brutus, 541 ; and jW. Brutus’ 
letter to Antony, 551 ; pursues the fleet of Dola- 
bclla, commanded by Titieiliiis, 597 ; liis army, 597 
Catiline, tliosc eoneerned in Ids ennspiraey put to death 
without any process, 3.'t6, r. f ; su]iportcd by per- | 
sons of desperate fortunes, 338, r. ^ ; reeoinmcndcd : 
to Lucius Lueceius to write a idstorv of tliat con. i 
spiracy, 3.50; capita] pmdslmiculs inflicted on all i 
eoncemccl in it, 369, r. " 

Catilius turns pii~ate, 538 
Catina, a maritime town in Sicily, 463 
Cato, Cains, opposed the restoration of Pompey, 334, 
r. ■, 344, r.\ 348 ; proposes the rccal of i.entulus, 
348, r. " 

Cato, Marcus (tho Censor), instruets his son in swim¬ 
ming, 365, r. *; thoughts on Ida own approaching 
dissolution, occasioned by tho death of bis son, 527, 
r. ** 

Cato (Uticonsis), his speech, 372, r. ' ; Cicero’s letters 
to, 403, 416, 439 ; his character, 416, r. • ; pro¬ 
longed the life of liberty, 416, r. t; settled a cor¬ 
respondence through the whole of tho provinces, 

419, r. enters into friendship with Dciotarus, 

420, r. *1; acts upon the principles of disinterested 
patriotism, 420, r. * ; letter to Cicero, 420 ; his 
manners by no means rough or unpolished, 420, r. 

•; supports a thanksgiving to Bibulus, 440, r. ” ; 
opposes a thanksgiving to Cicero, 440, v. ” ; Cicero’s 
thoughts on bis death, 485; Seneca’s eulogy on, 
486, r. : anecdote of his stedfast behaviour at four 
years of ago, 524, r. ^; his character a fashionable 
declamation for both parties at Home, 534, r, “ 

Catulus, Q. Tj. makes the welfare of his country tho 
object of his labours, 495, r. "* 

Caunians, refused to pay interost for money after 
having lodged it in the treasury, 404, r. i \ 

Caunus, a city in Caria, 404 
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! Censor, tliat office explained, 430, r. *; wery five 
I ycai’s number the people, 642, r.^ 

Ccrellia, account of her, 605, r. ’ . 

• Chariots of the old Britons, 362, f- ‘ 

I Chrysippiis the philoso]>lier, account of, 384, 479, r, ” 
Gibym, a city in I’hiygia Major, 397s >"• “ 

Cicero, Quintus, letter to M. T. Cicero, 524 ; in oijdcr 
to obtain the rccal of his brother, engaged to an un¬ 
limited resignation to the measures of Pompey, 
3b'8, r. 1; letters to I'iro, 462,453, 568 ; his cha¬ 
racter, 452, r. r 

Cicero, M. T. letter to Pompey, 333 t complains of 
j a want of return of friendship in Pomjioy, and his 
' not congratulating him on his services, 334 ; cat^se 
I of Pompey’s coolness towards hint, 334, r. “; letter 
i to Quintus Metcllna Celcr, 334 ; resolves to receive 
no honours at the end of his consular office, 335, 
r. ; swore that ho had preserved Rome and tht; 
rejiuhlic from destruction, 335, r. his good 
offices to Pompey, 336 ; letter to Cains Antonins, 

I 33(i ; “ I am inforniet^” the reason for his using 
that exjircssion, 337, r. “; letter to Puhlins Sestius, 

■ 337 ; purchases Crassns’s house, .'i37 ; in distress 
for money, 338 ; sincerity intt the virttie of, 338, 
r. ^ ; letters to Tcrentia, 5538, 330, 341), 341 ; his 
dejection during haiiishincnt, 3;58, 33!); a ]iliilo- 

j sopher only in speenlalion, 338, r. ''; passes through 
I ItrundisiuTU in his way to Cireecc, 338, r. ; a huv 
1 passed that no person should harhour him, 339, 

1 his daughter 'I’ullia married to Piso, 339, 

I r. *; promises freedom to his slaves eonditioually, 

■ 339 i a temi)le elected to Liberty where his house 
I stood, 340, r. “ ; solicited to join C'a^ir and Cras- 
I BUS, 340, r. t; his design of taking up arms against 

his country examined, 340, r. ; deserted by 
Pompey, 340, r, "•; C'lcsar offered to take him into 
Gaul ns his lieutenant, 341, r. ^; letter to Quintus 
Metellns Nepos, 342 ; tlic treachery of Clodins to 
him, 342, r. ; recalled from banishment, 343, 
r. e ; letters to Publius Lentulns, 343, 348, 3’47, 
348, 352, 360, 360 ; the |Kirt he took in placing 
Ptolemy in his kingdom, 344 ; letter to Quintus 
Valerius Oica, 346 ; recoinmemls his African 
friends, 345; his fiieiulship to Lentulns, 347; 

I compares the fate of lAUitulns with his own, 348 ; 

I letter to Lucins Lnceeins, 349 ; served as a voliin- 

I teer under the tiithcu- of Pompey, 349, r. “ ; wishes 

I to have his life ))oi trayed by Lneccins in a history 

I of Catiline’s conspiracy, 350 ; purposes to he his 

I own historian, if Lueceius refuses it, 361; his 

I vanity, 361, r. *’; letter him from Quintus 
Metellns Nepos, 352 ; letter to Quintus Aueharins, 
352; his and Pompey’s advice to l.entnlns, ,363 ; 
his duplicity in the affair of Ptolemy, 353, r. " ; 
sometimes represents his approbation and eon- 
demnatioii tlie same actions, 353, r. 354, 

*•. ■’; exhorts l.ci.tulus to a well-regulated ambi¬ 
tion, 354 ; makes immmlcrate and fatal conecssions i 
to the amhition of Ca'sar, 354, r, *'; letter to Fabius j 
Gallns, 355, 492, 534, 6.36 ; statues purchased for 1 
him, 365 ; prefers paintings to statues, 350; motives | 
of his attachine'it to Pompey, 356 ; motives of his 
amhition, 366 ; letters to Marcus Marius, 357, 387, 
470 , 487 ; on public shows, 357 ; advantages he 
I derived from ^sopns, 358, /. ^ ; dissatisfied in his 
situation of public advocate, 359; wholly under 
the inflnenee of Pompey and Caesar, 359, | 

letters to Quintus Philippiis, 359, 377 ; letter to I 
I Marcus Licinius Crassus, 360 ; supposed insincerity ] 
j of his professed friendship for Cnissns, 360, r. “ ; 


letteis to Julius Caisar, 361, 523; letters to 
Trcbathis, 362, 363, 364, 30.6, 379, 381, 382, 
38.3,^384, 387, 388, 650; letter to Munatins, 
364; reconciled to • Cesur and Appiiis, ,366; 
defence of his appearing advocate for Vatiuiiis, 
366 ; traces the motives for his conduct, .366 ; the 
Atrium Lihertatis erected as a monument for his 
services, 366, r.’’’; the inscription oi-dcrcd to bo 
restored, 366, r. " ; his houses pillaged and burned 
by order of Clodins, 367, r. * ; adheres firmly to 
his political principles, 367 ; the engagements on 
which Pompey favoured his reenl, 368, r. J ; had 
no esteem for Pompey, 369, r. ; his motives for 
uniting witli Cmsar, 369 ; in coroplianco to the law 
made against him by Clodiiuffbe appears in mourn¬ 
ing, ami is joined by 20,000 knights, ,369, r. 
deserted by some of liis friends, 370 ; his recal op. 
]>osed, 370, r. '' ; his name defaced from his mo- 
iiumont, and the name of Clotlius inserted, 370 ; 
inferior to Metellns in his liehnviour during iianish- 
nieiit, .371, r. * ; recalled from banishment by 
Tjcntulus, 371 ; cause of his having promoted the 
honours of Co'sar, 372 ; blamed for having joined 
Pompey and Cassar, 372, r. r ; defends Cato, 373 ; 
provoked to engage in the defence of Vatinius, 

373 ; hhuned for defending AulusOabiiiius, 373. r.l; 
at variance witli Crassns, 373 ; reconciled to Craa- 
sns, 374 ; his support of Catsai’ and Pompey inde¬ 
fensible, 374, f. “; iirinci)>l«s on which ho acted, 

374 ; his charaetor as a patriot depreciated, 375, r. 
503, r. ; sends three dialogues on oratory to Ijen- 
tiilns, 37.6 ; delivers a poem on his banishment, 
scaled np, to his son, 37.5, r. ^ ; letters to Lueins 
Cnlleolus, 376 ; letters to Cnrins, 377, 503, 539, 
.640 ; letter to Basilitis, 377 ; letter to Lucecitis 
Valerius, the lawyer, 377 ; mistakes the meaning 
of llonicr, 378, r. 1 ; letters to Cains Curio, 378, 
381, 382, 383, 384, 385, 413; lettcis to Appins 
Puhhcr, 380, 388, 389, 390, .395, 402, 409, 423, 
425, 429, 434, 439,440; letters to Cains Mem- 
miiis, 381, 384, 391 ; letters to Cornineins, 382, 
537, 540, 565, 6.66, 557, 558, 560, 570, .672, 
,680, 595; sends a letter in Greek to Cmsar, 383 ; 
letter to I’nhiins Sextius, .384 ; his declaration of 
frieudsliip for Sextius, 385 ; supported Milo in his 
election for the consulate, because his own dignities 
depended on it, 385; letter to Titus Fadius, 386; 
letters to 3'itns Titins, 387, 462 ; obtains tlie ba- 
nislmicnt of Bursa, 387 ; conceives a stronger 
aversion to Bursa titan ho ever had against 
Clodins, 388; letters from Cutlius to him, 389, 
3)13, 394, 306, 397, 398, 405, 412, 421, 422, 
435, 438, 442, 452, 464, 459; his political 
treatises universally read, 390 ; intimately united 
with Patro, 392; his real sentiments of Patro, 392; 
letters to Marcus Ctelius, 393, 408, 411, 433, 
441, 445 ; often changes his opinion, or at least his 
language, respecting Pompey, 393, r. ” ; his ad- 
niinistration of Cilicia c^imended, 393, r. i* ; 
shares, with his servant Philotimus, in the profit 
made by the purchase of his friend Milo’s estates, 
at an under value, 395, r.letters to Marcus 
Marcellus, 399, 491, 494, 629; letters to Cains 
Mnrccllus, 399, 420, 440; letter to Cains Mar- 
ccllns the elder, 400 ; letter to Lneius Panins, 

400, 421 ; letters to the consuls, the pnetora, the 
tribunes of the people, and the senate, 400, 
404; takes AriobonioncB under his protection, 

401. ; letters to Thermus, 402, 403, 414; dis¬ 
pleased with the conduct of Appius, 402 ; his 
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edict for the government of Cilicia very dif¬ 
ferent from that of Appius, 403; letter to Mar¬ 
cus Cato, 403, 410, 439; cannot rcly.ou the 
provincial militia, 405 ; voluntary advocate for 
Tnecius, 406; letters to Publius Silius, 40B, 411, 
413, 416, 429 ; congratulates Coslius on bis eedile- 
ship, 408 ; defence of himself against Appius, 
409 : restrains the public expenses in Cilicia, 410 ; 
declaration of friendship for Appius, 410; lowers 
the interest of money in Cilicia, 410, r. ; entitled 
to a triumph, 411 ; gains a victory over the Par- 
tliians, 412 ; his vanity, 412 ; saluted with the title 
of Imperator, 412; bis esteem and affection for 
Nero, 413; letter to Volumnius, 414, 484 ; wishes 
to retain his cliaractdlr of a wit, 415; letter to Cras- 
sipes, 415 ; his own account of his government of 
Cilicia, 416; his progress against the Parthians, 417; 
takes PindinesBum, 418 ; preserved the common¬ 
wealth without drawing a sword, 418 ; refused the 
government of Macedonia, 419 ; represents himself 
as a stranger to vain-glory, and desire of vulgar 
admiration, yet ambitious of military honours, 419 ; 
very attentive to the interests of the commonwealth, 
419, r. * ; calls philosophy for his advocate, 420 ; 
Marcus Cato’s letter to him, 420 ; accused by Ap¬ 
pius Pulcher of neglect to him, 4 23 ; prefers merit 
to distinction of birth, 423; looks on Poinpey as 
the greatest man the world ever produced, 423 ; let¬ 
ters to Caius Cassius, 424,519, 520, 549,553,554, 
562, 564, 568, 596 ; letters to C. Titius Hiifus, 
428, 448, 458; was a native of Arpinum in Italy, 
428, r. *, 459, r. “ ; letter to Publius Cassius, 429 ; 
letter to the inliabitants of Frcgelloc, 429 ; promises 
to Bup])ort the honour of Appius Pulcher, 429; in¬ 
sincerity of his professions, 430, r. a ; his obligations 
to Pompey, 432; not under the obligations to Pom- 
pey which he pretended, 432, r. ; observations on 
his defence of Milo, 432, r. *; letters to I’apirius 
Pn)tu8,432,409, 482,484,486,487,494,501,564; 
wore ont Xenophon’s Life of Cyrus with reading it, 
432 ; his friendship with Marcus Fabius, 432 ; letter 
to CflsliuB Cuhlus, 433 ; his expressions of joy on the 
acquittal of Appins Pulcher, 434 ; his character of 
Appius Pulcher in a former letter to Atticus, 434, 
r. * ; formed different opinions of Pompey at differ¬ 
ent times, 435, r, ; friendship for Appius Pulcher, 
435 ; difficulty in procuring a thanksgiving, 435 ; 
e^urted both by Pompey and Cmsar, 436, r.'; let¬ 
ter to Caninius Sallustius, 437; studied oratory 
at Rhodes under Molo, 437, r, *; anxious to leave 
his province at the expiration of the year, 437; 
intends to deposit a copy of his quiestor's oceouiits at 
Apamea, 437; advises the Parthian plunder to bo 
laid out in behalf of the public, 437 ; not on good 
terms with Bibulns, 438; congratulated on his 
alliance with Dolabclla, 438; received the account 
of the death of Hortensius with real concern, 438, 
r. K; his thoughts on the marriage of Dolabclla with 
Tullia, 439 ; docs no\ forgive Cato for refusing him 
a thanksgiving, 440, r. o ; acknowledges himself 
obliged to Cato, 440 ; acknowledges his obligations 
to Appius PnlcbcT, 440; his disquietude on the 
dark prospect of public affiiirs, 441; leaves the ad¬ 
ministration of Cilicia to Caldus, 441; letters to 
Terentia and Tullia, 444, 450; arrives at Athens, 
444 ; laments the death of Prescius, who left him a 
legacy, 444 ; letters to Tiro, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
451, 453, 524, 530, 531, 532, 542, 555; bis 
temper more than commonly warm, 444, r. " ; in 
hope* of obtaining a triumph, 444, r, ” ; detained 


at Corcyra by contrary winds, 446 ; account of his 
voyage on his return from bis government, 446; 
mot by Terentia at Brundisium, 446; resolves not 
to engage in party measures, 447 ; arrives in the 
suburbs of Romo, 447; buds Rome in civil war, 
447; takes Capua in Italy under his protection, 
448 ; on the public expenses of his government in 
Cilicia, 448 ; pays a necessary obedience to the 
Julian law, 448 ; his honorary list, 449 ; the money 
he left in the hands of the farmers of tho revenues 
at Ephesus seized for Pompey, 449 ; his wife and I 
daughter baive Romo, 450, r. s; with nil the friends 
of the republic abandons Rome, 451 ; follows Pom¬ 
pey into Greece, but would not accept a command 
in Pompey’s army, 451, r. letters to Seivins 
SulpiciuB, 454, 457, 488, 513, 514, 516, 516, 
527 ; will not take his seat in tho senate without | 
full liberty of speaking his sentiments, 454, r. ; i 
had formed a resolution of following Pompey into j 
Greece, 454, r.' ; averse to Pompey’s deserting i 
Rome, 456 ; resumes his intentinii of following 
Pompey into Greece, 466,' r. t ; professes that liis 
aim was to preserve tho peace of bis country, 456; 
determines to wait the event of Ctesar’s expeilitioii 
in Spain, 457, r. ■" ; resolves to retire from Romo, 
457 ; letters to Terentia, 458,460, 461, 462, 463, 
464, 466 ; attributes his cure to Apollo and TEscu- 
lapins, 458 ; joins Pompey in Greece, 458, r. ’; 
his political eliaraetor stated, 458, r. ’ ; Dolabclla's i 
letter to Cicero, 460 ; Dolaholla endeavours to i 
persuade Cicero to quit Pompey’s jxirty, 460 ; con¬ 
jecture respecting some money which he wishes to 
have paid, 401, r. •= ; quits Pompey’s party, 461, | 
r. Pompey exasperated against him, 461, r. " ; i 
scarcely ever executed an iinportniit resolution I 
without repenting immediately, 461, r. “ ; his severe ' 
anxiety, 461, r. ■’ ; consoles Titius on tho loss of 
his son, 462 ; tlioughts on a futuro state, 462 ; 
letters to Acilins, 463, 464, 466, 468, 469; re- j 
proachcB himself with negligence respecting his ' 
daughter Tullia, 463, r. ; letters to Cassius, 465; 
reasons why he declined a perseverance in the civil 
war, 465; hod an interview with Ctesar in Italy, 
466, r. “ ; letters to Trobonius, 467, 496 ; ac¬ 
knowledges favours received from Trebonius, 467 ; 
the palm of eloquence contested by Calvns, 468,r. ^; 
letter to Sextilius Rufus, 468 ; repents that be 
joined Pompey, 470 ; advised Pompey to propose 
terms of accommodation to Ctesar, 470; lays down 
his arms and returns to Italy, 470 ; motives and 
defence of bis conduct, 471 ; letter to Cncius Plan- 
cius, 472 ; laments the present and impending 
calamities, 472; his wife Terentia divorced, 472, r. 

letters to Totanins, 472, 474 ; letters to Marcus 
Terentiiis Varro, 473, 478, 479, 480, 481, 531 ; 
letter to Domitius, 474 ; advice to Domitius against 
suicide, 474 ; letters to Lucius Plaiicus, 474, 551, 
554, 561, 562, 567, 570, 574, 576, 580, 586, i 
590, 594 ; his friendship for Plancus, 475 ; declares 
that bo joined Pompey contrary to his ovm inclina- i 
tion, in compliance with the solicitation and autho¬ 
rity of others, 476 ; blamed for not standing neuter 
in the war between Pompey and Ctasar, 476, r. * ; 
letters to Allienus, 476, 478 ; letter to Lucius Mes- 
ciniuB, 476 ; censures Pompey for his conduct 
towards him, 477; obliged to associate with the Ce¬ 
sarean party, 47 7 ; declares that ho never sacrificed the 
public good to bis own private views, 477 1 rejected 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul in 
his private opinion, 4? 7, r, held different ! 
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opinioM of tho saaie thing at different tiraes, 477, 
r. ^; motives for not quitting Rome, 478 ; 
letters to Apuldus, 479, 481 ; his reasons for keep* 
ing Varro within Us reach, 480, r. *; inclined to 
join the strongest party, 481; thinks it best not to 
disgust Ciesar or his fiivonritos, 482; institutes a 
kind of academy for eloquence at his own house, 
483, r. *, 484, 485; intends a visit to Papirius 
Pffitus, 483 ; resolves to retire into tlie secret shades 
of philosophy, 484 ; his thoughts on Cato’s death, 
485 ; hecemos an absolute Epicurean, 487 ; general 
sketch of his manner of life, 487,501 ; laments the 
desolation of the commonwealth, 488; consecrates 
all his time and attention to philosophy, 488 ; letters 
to SerriliuB Isauricus, 489, 493, 503, 505, 507, 
508, 510; letter to Nigidius Figulus, 489; finds 
himself divested of .all his credit, authority, and 
honours, and thinks it a crime to continue to live, 
490 ; wishes to insinuate himself into tho friendship 
of CsDsar, and pretends that modesty keeps him from 
intimacy, 490 ; .disapproved of the manner in which 
the civil war was carried on, 491; could plead tho 
merit of having yielded nfter ho was conquered, 
492; letters to Trebianus, 492, 493; letters to 
Quintus Gidlius, 493, 511 ; letters to Dolabella, 
519,522,525, 538,543 ; letters to Marcus Brutus, 
49fi, 498, 499, 501 ; letter to Ligarius, 497 ; zeal¬ 
ously patronises the city of Arpiniim, 498.; ad- 
dressi's Cassar on tho pardon of Marccllns, 499 ; 
, thought it true wisdom'to yield to the circumstences 
of the times, 500 ; Marcus Marrcllus’s letter to 
him, 500 ; letter to Ampius, 502 ; not equally 
solicitous in all his recommendations, 503 ; mixes 
with tho chief of tho victorious faction, 503 ; how 
far a patriot, 50.3, r. ' ; letter to Ligarius, 504 ; is 
said to have made Cassar tremble by his rhetoric, 
504, r. *; letters to Aulus Csscina, 505, 507, 508 ; 
letter to Titus Furfanius, 605; Csecina’s letter to 
him, 506; his skill in divination, 508 ; could not 
support the thoughts of deserting Pom[>ey, 509; 
advances daily in the friendship of Cassar, 510; 
letter to Publius Sulpicius, 511 ; letters to Aulus 
Torquatus, 511, 513 ; letter to Lepta, 517; in¬ 
scribed his Orator to Brutus, 518, r. letter to 
Aulus Torquatus, 518; is appointed to judge 
between Nicias and Vidius, 519 ; Cains Cassius’s 
letter to him, 622; letters to Cassnr, 563; Quintus 
Cicero's letter to him, 524 ; gives Tiro his freedom, 
524; letter to Rex, 524 ; laments tho death of 
Tullia, 525, 527, 528 ; hjp character detracted by 
•his own nephew, 525, r. f ; Servins Sulpicius’s 
letter to Cicero, lamenting the death of Tullia, 
525 ; thinks Cassar by no means his enemy, 528; 
letters to Lucius Lucceins, 528, 529; advantages he 
derived from the advice of Lucccius, 528 ; Lncceius’ 
letter to Cicero, 529; laments how few friends he 
has loft, and the miseries of life, 529; Vatinins’s 
letter to Cicero, 531; sends four dialogues called 
Academics to Varro, 531 ; writes a dialogue between 
Atricus, Varro and himself, 532 ; letters to Quintus 
Valerius Orca, 532, 533; recommends the citizens 
of Volaterra to Orca’s protection, 532 ; Macula 
offers him tho use of his house, 533 ; letter to 
Cluvins, 534 ; recommends tho citizens of Atella 
to the protection ef Cluvius, 535; letter to Marcus 
Rntilius, 536 ; letter to Vatinius, 536 ; Curius’a let¬ 
ter to Cicero, 537 ; blamed for not inquiring into the 
conduct of Dolabella, 638, r. ^; letter to Aoctus, 
540; frvoured tho conspirators against Csssar, 542, 
r.'; sends Tiro to Rome to receive hisdehts, 542; let¬ 


ter to Bithynicus, 542 ; no real friendship between 
him and Antony, 543, r. •; approves of Dolahella’s 
consular conduct, 543 ; praises tho conduct of Bni. 
tus on the ides of March, 544 ; letters to Trebonins, 
544, 563; Trebonius’s letter toj- 545; character of 
his son, 545 ; letter to Matius, 546;-friendship for 
Matins, 546 ; reviled that man [Csesar] when dead, 
whom he was tho first to flatter when living, 547, 
r. *; Marius’s letter to, 647; his declarations of 
friendship to Brutus and Cassius, 549 ; letter to 
Oppiqp, 549 ; motive of his intended voyage into 
Greece, 551, r. ■; Docimus Brutus’ letters to, 552, 
575, 676,'.577, 581, 582, 585, 586, 591; letters 
to Decimus Bratus, 552, ^53,556, 557, 560,579, 
580, 581, 591, 593, 595, 598; neglects aMending 
the senate when divine honours were to be voted to 
Csesar, 553, r. * ; cannot appear with safety in the 
senate, 553; the occasion of his 1st and 2d Philip¬ 
pics, 553, r. * and ; declines speaking when the 
senate is surrounded with soldiers, 554; reproaches 
the conspirators for sparing Antony, 554 ; laments 
that ho was not ono of the conspirators, 554, 562, 
563; supposed by Antony to have been one of the 
conspirators, .553, 554 ; favoured the design of Oc¬ 
tavius ogainst the life of Antony, 555, r. K ; ha<l a 
design of publishing his letters, 55.5, r. ^ ; found it 
neccssiiry to move from Romo, .556, r. v ; the kill¬ 
ing of Cajsar the noblest enterprise recorded by his¬ 
tory, 556; encourages D. Brutus to act without 
waiting for the sanction of tho senate, 557 ; tho 
occasion of tho 3d and 4th Philippics, 558, r. •; 563, 
r, P; Bythinicus's letter to Cicero, 560 ; liis flat¬ 
tery of Plancus in order to gain him over to bis 
party, 561, 562 ; Plancus’s letters to Cicero, 561, 
668 , 570, 574, 577, 678, 579, 583, 592,599; he- 
comes popular, 563; a design to destroy him, 564; 
Cains Cassius’s letters to, 565, 567, 578, 598; 
Asinius Pollio’s letters to, 565, 590, 593; his ad¬ 
vice to Plancus, 567; letter to Lepidus, 567 ; is 
always ready to assist Plancus with his advice and in¬ 
terest, 570 ; hopes fora favourable turn in tho affairs 
of the state 570; recommends Plancus to persevere, 
571 ; places a statue of Minerva in the temple of 
Jupiter, 572, r. ” ; was the only man who dared to 
assert his freedom and independency in the senate, 
573; his engagements with Octavius, 573, r. '; 
inveighed against the measures of Antony, 573 ; 
Galba’s letter to, 574 ; Octavius refuses to hearken 
to his advice, 576; his disappointment in Antony 
not being defeated, 580 ; advises Plancus not to wait 
for the sanction of the senate, 581; Marcus Lepidus’s 
letter to, 582 ; letters to Furniui, 584, 596 ; dis. 
pleases Octavius by an ambiguous expression, 585; 
Lentulns’s letter to, 586; will not expose himself to 
any danger that prudence can prevent, 591 ; Cassius’ 
(Quffistor) letter to, 597; his eloquence of more 
avail than all the armies of their generals, 597; ho¬ 
nours paid him by tho populace, 597, r. p ; tho 
ruin of the republic would have been prevented by 
following his advice, 598, r. *; letter to Ampius, 
698 ; Plancus’s letter to, 599; artfully ensnared by 
Octavius, 600, r. k; conjecture how fcr ho assisted 
Octavius in obtaining the consniate, 600, r, ; was 
sacrificed to tho resentment of Antony, 600, r. >; his 
composure at his death, 600 , r. ■ 

Cicero’s (the Younger,) letters to Tiro, 559, 560; 
account of him, 559, r. ‘; lived with Cratippui 
both as his son and pupil, 559; bis studies, 559; 
his courage and conduct, 5^ 

Ciliria, extent of that province, 400, r. ', 427 ; mili- 
R R 
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tary preparations there hy Ciocro, 401 ; added to 1 him, 537, r. *>; lost Ids life in defence of his pro- 


Ihe provinces by I’. Servilius, 400, r. ■■; prictors 
' draw lots for the jtovcniment uf; 407*; jncvontod 
by Cicero from scDdinf; deputies to thank Appius, 
409 ; severely plundered by Appius, 410, r. * 
'Cilix, 380 

Cilo Magius stabs Marcellus, and then kills himself, 
530 

Cimbor, his treachery to C*6ar, 502, r. ^ - • ’ 

Cineas, 432, r. M 
, Cipius, a.aying of, 534 ■' 

Circensian gatpes consisted of shows of various'kinds, 
442, r. * 

'Civil war, victory, the a;ipremo evil of, 401 
Cleopatra, 461, r. " 

Clodius procures a law'that no person shall harbour 
Cicero, 338, r. ' i trearlicry^to Cicero, 343, r. "; 
pillages and hums Cicero’s houses, 367, r. ’’; an 
enemy t*the l.tWs and tranquillity of Konie, 308; 
after having driven Cicero from Home, opposes 
Pompoj'^ and Ctesar, 369, r. ”, 370, r. * ; his 
schemes against Cicero,- 369, n. ;*law proeni-cd 
by hnn, 369, r. '; Intrudes on the matrons' 
mystcaies-, 370 ; suspected ,of crim. eon. with 
Ws thi-ee sisters, 370, r. “ ; opposes the recal of 
C cero,-37t(, r, ” ; impeached by Milo as a disturber 
of t^D public peace, 370, f. ; killed by Milo, 386, 
r. t his' funeritl pile made of the bcnclies of the 
senate-house, 387, r. ” ; 

Clodius, Marcus, Tccomiiiendcd by Cicero to Acili 118 ,406 
Cluvins, 403 ;.tbo cilic? of Mylata and Alabsnda in¬ 
debted to 1dm, 401 ; has demands on llcraclciv 
Bargylos and Caiinus, 404; liis dispute with the 
Caunians, 404, r, J; Ciecr.i’s letter to, 534 
Co<»!cius, 479 

CmliuB, Marcus, letters to Cicero, 389, 393,39-1, 396, 
397, 398, 405,412, 4'21,422, 435, 438, 442, 452, 
454, 4S9 ; CiceroV letters to him, .393, 408, 4l I, 

42.5, 420, 427. 433,441, 4.56; account oi;, .389, 
r. ^ ; wishes Cicero to address sonic of bis works to 
him, 395; complains of tho ingratitudeidf Ap]>iua, 
442; Lneiiis Doinitiiis liccomes his most biflcr 
enemy, 442 ; Appius endeavours to jicrsunde ,Sor- 
viiis to iippench him, 442; indicted on tho Scan- 
tinian law, 442; lodges an information against 
Appius, 442 ; endeavodrs to persuade Cicero to join 
Cssar, 454 ; laments his having joined C.Tsar, 459; 
encourages Pompey’s jairty at Romo, 45.9 ; miir. 
dered by the soldiers of Csesar’s (action, 460, r. ’’ 

Coguosco explained, 378, r. * 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, 507 
Comitial days, 407, r. 

Commagenc, a part of Syria, 403 
ConOdcncc frequently passes for skill, 377 
Conscript fathers, tho council of the republic addressed 
by that term, 588, r. ” 

Consuls become infamous hartorers f<ir provinces, 369; 
not under tho i^c of fc.'ty-two, 543, r. *'; might not 
be sued for until two years after having served the 
office of pnetor, 597, r, “ 

Consulars, whom, 486, r. ■" 

Corevra, an island in the Ionian Sea, now called Corfu, 

39.5, r. f, 472 

Corinth, a city of Peloponnesus, 526 
Cornelia visits the wife of Cicero, 337; her character, 
399, r. ‘ 

Cornelian law, 402, r. 431, r. 

Cornelius, 337, 346 

ComiHcius, 422 Cicero’s letters to, 382, 537, 540, 
555, 556, 557, 558, 56U, 580, 595; account of 


vinco, 595, r. t 

Corporation, or municipal towns, 428, r. * 

Cossinius, Lucius, rccommeiided by Cicero to Sul- 
picius, ,515 

Coryciis, in Cilicia, 597 

Orassipes, 374; nnarried to Tullia, .355; Cicero’s 
letter to, 415 

Cr.assu8, Marcus Licinius, Cicero’s letter to, 360 ; 
Cicero’s profession of fricndsliip fur him, 360 ; gives 
.a general treat oii 10,000 tables, and three months’ 
provisions of corn, 360, r. ); accepts tho province of 
Syria, with a design of making war on the Parthi.ans, | 

360, r. ^ ; regulated hip nlt.achmcnt hy Iiis interest, 

361, r. ; his son heads a body of knights in sup¬ 
port of Cicert), 369,' r. ; csnisc of v.ariancc between 
him and Cicero, 373; sols off for Syria, 374, r. ' ; 
acc.tnmt of liira, 495, r. k 

Criminiils employed on tho roads, .358, r. ' 
fh-oniwell, (laragraiii of his, 415, r, " i 

Cromyacris, in <!yi>rus, 597 • 

Cularo, on the frontiers of litc Allobrogcs, new Gre- | 
noble, 592 j 

Cnieo returns to Tjepidiis, 582 
Ciilleolus, Liiciiis, Cicero's letter to, 376 
Cuuia:, a city in Campania, 390, r. > 

Curia', their votes considered as the voice of the people, 
375, r. “ 

Curio, Caius, 347, 435 ; Cicero’s letters to, 378, 381, 
382, 383, 384, 385, 413 ; his character, 378, r. j , 
381, r.396, r. “; his debts paid by C.a'Sar, 
378, r. i ; lost his life before the battle of Pharsalia, | 

378, - r. i ; his infamous intcrcouiBc witli Antony, 1 

379, r. ; gives public games, .■!}!3, r. * ; theatre, ' 
'*394 ; gives ])atitliors to Co'lins, 398, 408; pre|iaros i 

to op|insc tlic demands of Caisar, 407 ; joins Coosar's j 
parly, 422 ; Womes a convert to ('a-sar, 428 ■ 

Curios, 433 ; Cicero’s Iclters to, 377, .50.3, ,537, 539, j 
>540 ; aecoimt of him, .503, r. 

Curios, Maiiins, rccommcmlcd hv Ciecro to Solpioios, 1 
51.3 ' i 

Curius, Mat-cos, recommended hyCicero to Auctus,540 | 
Ciy-tius, 4.57, .534 ; 

Ciii^lc uoigistrates dr.awn in a car, 469, r. *' 

(birviis, Luriiis f,‘cmiciliiis, recommended hy Cicero 
to ’J’licrmiis, 402 
Cuspios, Publius, 345 
G-iietidius, Lucius, 428 
Oybira, a city of Iiycaonia, 514, r. ^ 

Cyhirata: hunt panthcrsi 398 

f(yj>rus had a peculiar claim on tho patronage of C.ilo, 
419, r. S’; extremely oppressed under the govern, 
ment of Ptolemy, 419, r. * 

Gyzicum, a lowu in tlie island of Propontis, 393 


D. 

PsiMATiA, Vatinius’s victories in, 539 
Paniasippiis, 35,5, 3,56 

Death to be wished for, .after the loss of liberty in a 
country", 525 ; consolation drawn from the prospect 
of ruined cities, ,526; Addison’s reflections amongst 
tlie repositories of the dead, 526, r. ’ ; in an honest 
cause ought never to be shunned, 547 
Decemviri, account of, 580, r. s; appointed to distri¬ 
bute lauds to the soldiers, 58.5, r. ’* 

Dccurio, tliat office explained, 517, r. ™ 

Deiotarus, prince of Galatia, 412, 417,418,465, 
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Ilia cliaracter, 400, »■. *; his great anny, 405, r, ” ; 
ofroi-s to join Cicero \rith liis forces, 417 
Pemotrius, Magus, on being grantctl tlie freedom of 
Rome, took the name of I'libliiis Cornelius, 408 
Pcnietniis, a celebrated orator, 525, r. • 

Democritus of Sicyon, 476 

Dialogue writers have the privilege of drawing up dia¬ 
logues which had never taken place, 532 
Dictator, a magistrate invested with supremo and abso¬ 
lute power, ;59(i, r. “ 

Diodorus, a Creek jdiilosopher, 47!>, r. "" 

Diodotus, a Stoic philosopher, 479, T. “ 

Diogenes, Laertius, preserved tlio*wiIl of Epicurua, 
392, r. * 

Dion CaMius, 338, r. 340, r. 345, r. 

Dionysius, ,351, r. ; steals books from Cicero’s 
library, 511 

Divination attended to by tho senate, 347, f, ” j 
deriv<‘d fivnn the Mtruseaus, .*)0fl, r. ” 

Dolabella exhibits articles of impe.aehment against 
Appins, 4‘21 ; his wi'',! obtains a divorce, 421 ; un¬ 
grateful to his patron, 430 ; nnuries Tnllia, 438, 
439, 441 ; joins fifesar, 4.51 ; letter to Cicero, 
460; his character, 46(), r. •*, .538, r.'; endea¬ 
vours to ]>ersuade Cicero to leave Pompey, 4(iO; 
his neglect I'f 'I'nllin, 463 ; divorce purposed, 464 ; 
reasons for a divorce, 464, r. c; employs his power 
to seditious puipnscs, 461, r. ^ ; attended Ca-sar 
in the Afriran war, 480, r. Cicero’s letters to 
him, 51!), 522, ,52.5, 538, 543; doubts whether 
the marriiige with Tiillia was dissolved, 52.5, r. “, 
.526, r. 'I; dis|K-raes the mob that gathered about 
Ca's.ar’s altar, 543, r. ' ; saves the eoinmonwealth 
as well as the eity, 544 ; if he .should not snceeed 
in Syria, intends to join Antony, 586 ; obliged it) 
abandon tlic siege of Antioeliia, .587 ; puts aii end 
to his life by comntandiug one of Ids slaves to bo 
his executioner, 587, r. “; in Ids march from Asia 
laid waste the country, and seized the pnitlic mo¬ 
ney, .588 ; his fleet destroyed by Lentiilus, 589 ; 
the gates of Antiochia shut against him, and his 
troops deseit him, .589 ; defeated by Cassius, 
.596, r. ; colleets liis forci* .at Laodicca, 597; 
priia) of wheal in liis camp, .597 A 

Doniitian improved Augustus's poetical court of ju¬ 
dicature, 357, r, * 

Dondtii, 4.36 

Doinitiiis, Cicero’s letter to, 474 ; account of him, 
474, r. ■' 

Domitius, Lucius Enoharhus, one of Ca)8ar’8 avowed 
enemies, .390, r. ’ ; disa]ipointed in his election, 
442; seized and strangle<l by liellienns, 4,52; 
treated by Casar with generosity, 453, r. * 
Dvrracliium, a city in Macedonia, now Durazzo, 
'.341, r, S 460, r." 


E. 

Eggs, tho first dish at every table, 487, r. * 

Egnatiiis, 359 ; recommended by Cicero toSiliiis, 429 
Egnatins, Lucius, recommended by Cicero to Apu- 
Icius, 47.9 * 

Egnatins. Titus, recommended by Cicero to Isauricus, 
503 

Ele])hant8, terrible slaughter of, 359 ; supposed to 
partake, in some degree, of rational faculties, 
359, r. t; drawn up in the front of Scipio’s army, 
481, r. > 

Elis, a city of Peloponnesus, 516 


Elocution, contrast bciwccu that of Rome and Britain, 
485, r. i • • ' 

Eloquence not venal at Rome, 337, r. * ; the power 
of, 504, r.* 

Kpaminondas, his glorious death,'350 
Efioredia, a town near Vcreellie, 586, f.® 
l•'.p1reBUs, a city in Ionia, 390, r. ■* 

E^driireans, tlieir principles ridienjud, 381 ; their 
absard dortrine opideas, 521; r. ® 

Kpiciiriis left his school and gaidcns to the sect of 
philosophers called by hUi name, 392, f. * 
Epipliaiica,^! city in Cilicia, 417, r. >' 

Epirus contiguous to Oiecce, 514, r, ” 

Epistolary correspondence, thejiroper subjects for, 38.3 
E<niesliian order, coalition of,witli tile senate, 477,r. ®; 

required an estate equal to about 3U00L, 523, r. * 
Etesian winds, 440, 442 
Evamler, Caius, 381 

Evoeati, troojis composed of experienced suldiprs, 
403, r. “ ^ 

Euripides’ death occasioned by excessive joy; 452, r. ^ 
Eulhydemus, 404 . t 

Eutrapelus, 501 


E. 

'Fsnms, Quintus, 389 , 

Fahiiis, Marcus, 424, 425 ; his friendship with Ci- 
ecro, 433 ; Cieero’s character of, 133 ; his brother 
intends selling all estate at Ilereulamium, 433 
Padius, Titus, letter of eonsolatinii to, on his banish- 
nicnl, 386 ; burned to deiitli by ordqr of Balbus, 
for refusing to .cuter tlie lists at tho gladiatorial 
gaURis^ 594 

Fuleriiian wines, 533, r. > 

Panhers of tlie piiWie revennos,^357, r. decree in 
their favour by Leiitulus, 376,'V. ” 

Favonids, 398, 436 , 

b’easts of the Rnlrnius, 487, r. ", ", * 
b'eridius, Marcus, reeoBiuiendcd by Coilius to Cicero, 
398 

Flaccus, Aviamis, and his two sous, recommended by 
Cicero to Allieiins, 478 
b’laccus, Marcus, 338 

Flavius, Caius, roeomnicuded by Cicero to Acilius, 464 
Fonim, a place of.gcncral resort, 529, r. * 

Forum Voeonii, a town in Provence, iiow culled Le 
Luc, 579 

Frcgblla’, Ciceivi’s letter to the magistrates of. 429 
Friendship, private, onglit to give way to more cxteu> 
sivc obligations, 368, T. ^ 

Fnlidiiis rccoinmcuded by Cicero to Bratus, 408 
Furfaniiis, Cicero’s letter to, 50.5 
Piimins, 41.3,425, 436, 596 ; Cicero’s letters to, .584, 
.596 ; Cicero encourages him to seek glory iu the 
field rather than claim lionours at home, 584 
Fusius, Aulus, recumojouded by Cicero to Memmius, 
384 

Fusius, Quintus, .337 

Future state, Cicero’s thoughts on, 462, r. * 


G. 

Gabinius, -Aldus, 341, r. ”, 309, r. ^ ; charaetcr of, 
by Cicero, 37.3, r. 1 ; firat opposed and afterwards 
defended by Cicero, 37 3, r. 1 
Gades, now Cadiz, 590 
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Oallius, Qnintua, Cicoro’s letters to, 493,,511 
Gallns, Fabius, Cicero’s letters to, 343, 355, 492, 
634, 535 ; eonjocture concerning biro, 492, r. * 
Games, public, ore instances of weidth, not of merit, 
382 

Gaul, Cisalpine, bow divided, 390, r. “ ; orders and 
decrees of tho senate concerning, 406 
Gellius, Lucius, acts for the interest of the republic, 
679 

Gemellus, Memmius, recommended by Cicero to Snl- 
picius, 514 

Gladiators, when first introduced at Romo, 368, r. 
Gnatho, 373 

Goigias, a statue of solid gold erected to his memory, 
602, r. * 

Government docs not require an absolute perseverance 
in one system of measures, 374 ; best security in the 
affections of the people, 401 
Gracchus, Semprouius, 354, r. 

Granius, account of him, 495, r. 

Grecians, carelessness tlieir general characteristic, 445 
Greek farces, 368, r. • 

Groves, consecrated, 550, r. * 


H. 

HsomsnBTus recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius 
516 

Hammonins, recommended by Cicero to Sulpicius, 515 
Hclico, 532 

Heraclea, a city in Caria, 404, r. 

Herculaneum, 433, r.^ 

Hercules, story of I'lcasuro and Virtue appcorini! to 
him, 349, r. = 

Herennius, 407, r. * 

Hesiod, his writings recommended by Cicero, 518 
Hippias, recommended by Cicero to Acilins, 40!) 
Uippius, recommended by Cicero to the magistrates of 
Fiogello!, 429 * 

Hirrus, 394, 411, 436, 441 ; supported by Pompey, 
397 ; character of, 394, r. ^ j affects to act the pa¬ 
triot, 398 

Hirtius, 484, 541 ; did not go with Coesar into Africa, 
481, r. ; conducted himself as a consummate 
general, 590 

Hispalis, a city Spain, 594, r. ^ 

Hispo recommended by Cicero to Siliiis, 416 
Hissing, displeasure shown by, 437, r, f 
Homer, a passage misapplied by Cicero, 378, r. * 
Honour, the next, to being applauded by the worthy, 
is to be abused by tho worthless, 534, r. “ 
Hortensius, 340, r. and “; his death and character, 
438, r. 8 

Hospitality considered as a primary social duty, 452, 

r. • 

HyWbolo, a figure of speech, 415, r. ”; a prevailing' 
figure with Cicero, 644, r. * 

Hypocrisy, necessity of, for a man to keep well with 
the World, 431, r. 8 

Hypocrites,,proper objects of ridicule, 443, r. f 
Hypsieus, 345 

I. 

LkManreus, an Arabian phylarch, 405 
leouium, a city of Cilicia, 395, r. 

Illyricum, compsehended Austria, Hungary, Sclavouii^ 
Bosnia, and Dalmatia, 531, r. ' 


Imperator, during the times of the republic, explained, 
333, r. >• 

Integrity, cannot be given up with a good grace, 368, 

r. k 

Intomelinm, a maritime city in Liguria, 452, r, ' 
Intercalation, performed by the pontifical college at 
their discretion, 388, r. ^ 

Intercessor, witticism of Cicero on, 492, r. ^ 

Interest of money lowered in Cilicia by Cicero, 410, 
r. 

Intcrrex, that office explained, 379, r. ^ 

Issus, a city on tho fronriers of Cilicia and Syria, 
412, r. * ; Alexander, having defeated Darius, 
consecrated three altars there, 418, r. * 

Italy, cause of tho war, 349, r. " ; government of the 
corporate towns, 358, r. 


J. 

.Tuba, account of, and his death, 471, r. ’ 

Julia, Ciesar’s daughter, lier death, 364, r. ** 

Julian law, 437, r. t 
Julius, Lucius, 345 
Junius, 355 

L. 

Labehiits, account of, 380, r. • 

Labieniis goes over to Poinpcy’s party, 450, 451 
Luslii, 39G 

Tadius, and Scipio Africanus, their friendship, 334, r. ' 
Lsenius, Marcus, recommended by Cicero to Silius, 
411 

Tamia, 408 ; supported by Cicero in his election for 
pnetor, 552 

Laodicea, a city of Plirygia, 395, r. 8 
Larissa, two cities of that name in 'Pliessuly, 515, r. '* 
Lutcronsis, decreed by the senate a public funeral and 
a statue to liis memory, 5,92, r. i 
Latiaif Festivals, instituted by Tarquin, 422, r. '• 

Latin language to be used by governors of provinces, 
427, r. “ 

T^ium, a pttrt of Italy, made free of Rome, 494, r. 
iJInidntorcB, witnesses to the character of persons who 
were arraigned, 366, r. '' 

Law profession held in great esteem, 362, r. ” 

Law, knowledge of, not to bo acquired merely by 
hooks, 550 

Legion, number various at different periods, 517, r. J*; 
how styled, 557, r. “ 

Lcntulus, Lucius, murdered by order of Ptolemy, 

485, r. K 

Lcntulus, P., 341, 342, r. f; 344, r. •; 346, r. ">; 
359, r. •> t Cicero’s letters to, 343, 346,347, 348, 
352, 356, 366 ; moves for the recal of Cicero, 
343, r. 344, r. ; tliought tho obligation to his 
country superior to every other, 344, r. ; proposed 
and carried a law in favour of Pompey, 345, r. ; 
his friends, 352; Ponipcy's advice to him, 353; 
advised by Cicero to make himself master of Alex¬ 
andria and ICgypt, 353 ; Pompey his friend, 357 ; 
recalled Cicero from banishment, 371 ; flattery of 
Cicero to him, 376; gives judgment against the 
farmers of the revenues, 376, r. * ; letter to Cicero, 
586 ; takes Dolabella's transports, 586; complains 
of ill treatment from the Rhodians, 586 ; boasts of 
his services, 587 ; letter to the consuls, senate, &c., 
588; gives an account of Dolabella and his fleet, 
588 
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Lepidus delivers Apolla as a liostago, 579 ; letter to 
Cicero, 582; eucuinps near Forum Voconii, 582; 
liis professions of loyalty to the senate, 582 ; a few 
days after join* Antony, 582, r. ''; Pluneus joins 
liim with his troops, 583 ; his army not to be trusted, 
584 ; does not punish a sedition in his army, 584; 
letter to tlie senate and |)eoplo, 589 ; joins Antony, 
5.01, r. 592 ; his sincerity doubted by I’lancus, 
592 ; his infamous conduct, 598 ; his adhei'ents 
declared public enemies hy the senate, 598 
Lepto, 423, 445; Cicero’s letters to, 517, 53.3 
Letters frequently written by the Romans during their 
meals, 501, r. ^ 

Leucus, a Grecian island, now St. M.anro, 444, r. 
Liberty, a temple to, erected on the area of Cicero’s 
houBc^340, r. ‘‘ 

Libo, 345 

Licinian law, 304, r. * 

Lictors, a sort of beadles who attended the consuls, &c., 
455, r. s 

Ligariiis, Cicero’s letterssto, 497, 504 ; account of him, 
497, r. “ ; Cicero endeavours to obtain bis pardon, 
504; after having obtained a pardon, joins Brutus 
in his conspiracy against Caisar, 504, r. K 
Liguiius, a great ihvourite of Cipsar, his death, 532 
Lilybicum, a sea-port in Sicily, 4C6, r. 

Lions,.500 hilled at Pompey’s hunting matches,359,r. • 
liolliuB, 408 

I tiucan, his character of Citrio, 379, r* 1 
j Tiucca, a town of Cisalpine Gaul, 368, r. ** 

I liucccius, .378, 449 ; account of him, .349, r. * ; wrote 
the history of the Italic and Mari.an civil wars, 349 ; 
Cicero’s letters to him, 349, 628, 529 ; his 8rm> 
ness of mind, 528 ; letter to Cicero, 529 
Luccria, a city in Italy, 465, r. 1 
Lucilius, account of, 49.5, r. 

Luculliis, 333, r. 344, 348 ; inhdclity of his wife, 
391, r. « 

Lupercal, a range of buildings at Rome, 550, r. * 
Lupus, 34.5, 348 

Lycia, part of Asia Minor, 586, r. k 
Ijysippus, 3.50, r. •* 

Lyso, 445, 468; recommended by Cicero to Sulpi cius 
514, 515 


M. 

Macvi.* offers Cicero the use »f his house, 533 
M.'ctius, 357 

Megalcsian games, 426, r. " 

Manilius, 364 
Manlius, Marcus, 388 

Manlius, Titus, recommcmlcd hy Cicero to SuIpiciuB, 515 
Manners, suiterintcndaut of, 495 
Marcellinus, 344, 346 

MarccUus, Cains, the older, Cicero’s letter to, 400 
Marcellus, Cains, Cicero's letters to, 399, 420, 440 
MarccUus, Marcus, Cicero’s letters to, 399,491, 494, 
500, 529; letter to Cicero, 500 ; account of, 399, 
r. "; warmly opposed by Csesar, 390, r. ”; slow 
and inactive, 412 ; a proof of his virtue, 491 ; dur¬ 
ing his voluntary exile visited by Brutus, 491, 
r. *; Cicero enifoavours to persuade him to return, 
491, 494, 500; of ono of tho noblest families in 
Italy, 494, r. obtains a pardon, 498; stabbed 
by Magius, 530; where buried, 530 ; a monu¬ 
ment to his memory erected at Athens, at the public 
expense, 530 


Marian civil wars, 349, r .* 

Mario, 446 

Marius, Marcus, 376, r. 7, 457, r. causa of tho 
civil wars, 349, r. •; Cicero’s letters to, 357, 387, 
470, 487; characterised, 357, horrid outrages 
of his party, 488, r. * 

Matins, 382; Cicero's letter to, 546 ; his character, 
546, r. ; gardening and poetry his favourite amuse¬ 
ment, 546, r. 1 ; letter to Cicero, 547 ; laments 
the death of Ciesar, 547; reOections cast on him 
after the death of Coisar, 547; his friendship for 
Csesar, 548 
Mato, 433 

Matriuius, 442 . 

Mauritania, in Afriea, 593, r. • • 

Maximus, Q. Fahius, his resolution whon ho lost his 
son, 527, r. ^ 

Medea, the story of that play, 362, r. ^ 

Megara, a city near Corinth, 526, r. ' 

Memmius, Coins, Cicero’s letters to, 381, 384, 391 ; 
account of tho family of, 391, r. ” ; enters into an 
infamous association, and turns informer, 391, r*. * ; 
banished, 391, r. ; his character, 391, r, ®; 
formed to mako woman false, 391, r. 

Menander, Aiupius, recommended by Cicero, to Isau- 
ricus, 508 
Mcnoemtes, 375 

Mescinins, 445, 447; Cicero’s letter to, 476; recom¬ 
mended by Cicero to Sulpiciiis, 516, 517 
Meseala, M, Vul. tried and acquitted, 393 ; condemned 
on a second impeachment, 396 
Messionus, Publius, recommended by Cicero tuCiesins, 
429 

Mctella, 464, r. ' 

Metcllus, 343, r. 344, n \ 356, r. % 370, r. » 
Mctcllus, Q. Cfficil. Nepos, attempts to procure tho 
recal of Porapey, 334, r. '; retires in disgust to 
Pompey, 33-1, v. ‘; censured by tho senate, 334, 
r. ‘; Cicero’s letter to, 342; letter to Cicero, 352 ; 
his character, 371, r. * ; cause of his exile, 371, r. 
*; superior to Cicero in acting consistently, 371, f. * 
Metcllus, Q. Coler, letter to Cicero, 334 ; complains 
of the persecution of his relation Mctellus, 334 ; 
Cicero’s letter to him, 334 ; character of bis wifo> 
335, r. » 

Metras, 417 

Milo, 348, 370, r.» ; supported by Cicero in his elec¬ 
tion to tho consulate, 385; dissipated throe con. 
sidcrablo estates in shows, 386, r. *; kills Clodius, 
386, r. ; banished, 386, r. * ; his estates sold, 
395, r. ; observations on Cicero’s defence of him, 
432, r.'; suspected of a design against Pompey’s 
life, 432, r, ■" 

Mind, indications of a low and little, 351, r. 
crimes, and not tho injfustico of others, ought to 
disturb its serenity, 385 

Minerva, festival of, observed in a riotous manner, 433 
Mithridates, a brave hut efuol prince, overcome by 
Pompey, 333, r. * 

Mitylone, capital of Lesbos, 471, r. 491, r. ' 

Mole, 437, r. * 

Money, scarcity of in Cappadocia, 401, r. * 
Mopsuhosta, a city in Cilicia, 411,r. ^ 

Mucia, married to Pompey, and afterwards divorced, 
335, r. “ 

Mucins, 364 

Munatius, Cicero’s letter to, 364 
Munda, a city in Granada, 518, r. * 

Murder; a master murdered in his own house, the 
slaves punished with death, 630, r. " 
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MushroomB In great esteem, 495, r. 520 
Mutina, a city of Cisalpine Gaul, 557, r. * 
Mylata,a city in Asia Minor, 404, r .' 


NjETIOSjSSl 

Narbonnc in Provence, 590 

Narona in Libumia, now called Croatia, 511,531 

Naso, Otacilius, 466 

Nero, 413 ; Cicero’s esteem and affection for bim, 413 
Nicaja, a city greatly indebted to Titue Pinnius, 408 
Nigidiiis, Figulus, Ciceao’s letter to, 489 ; account of 
him,' 489, r. • ; Cajsar is inclined to call him from 
exile, 490 

Nobility amongst the Romans, 354, r. * 

Nonianus, Conbdius, 45] 

Numa regulates the public registers, 350, r. ' 
Numbers, superstitious notions respecting, 44$ r. * 
Nysa, protection for the citizens requested by Nero, 
413 


Obuigatiuns, on asking, 385 
Ocella, his amours, 422 

Octavius takes the name of Aiigustiis Cjcsar, 542, r. “ ; 
forms a design against the life of Antony, .5.55; 
the design favoured by Cicero, .55.5, r. s ; complains 
of tho ambiguous expressions of Cicero, 585 ; joins 
the triumvirate, 592, r. 600, r. •; bis comliicl 
complained of by Plaucus, 599 ; advances witli seve¬ 
ral legions, in orilcr to demand Ihceonsulate, 399, r. ‘ 
(Enomaus, story of that tragedy, 432 r. “ 

Offllius, his opinion on wills, 387 
Omens observed by tlic Romans, 3(il, r. “ 

OppiuB, 359, 457 ; f5ccro’s letter to, 549 
Oppius, Lucius, rccommeuded by Cicero to Oallius, 
494 

Optimates, their irresolution, 436, r. ® 

Orators of Greece and Rome studied both action and 
diction, 485, r. i 

Oratory, three dialogues on, sent by Cicero to Len- 
tulus, 375 

Orea, Q. Val., Cicero’s letters to, 345, 532, 53.3; 
account of him, 532, r. ‘ 

Orb us purposed to bo made king of Gaul by Cjosar, 
361 

Oscian farces, account of, 3.58, r. * 

Ostia, a town on tho mouth of the Tiber, 481, r. 

Owls sent to Athens, a proverbial expression, 478, r. ■>, 
513 


Pacobus, son of Orodcs, king of Parthia, encamps at 
Tyba, 405 ” 

Pffitus, Lucius Castrinius, 394; recommended by 
Cicero to Brutus, 499 

Pajtus, Papiriiis, Cicero’s letters to, 432, 469, 482, 
484 , 486, 487, 494, 501 ; a person of groat wit 
and humour, 432, *•. •>; bis noble descent, 469 

Palaistm, or public building for various exercises, 
585,* *• 

Pansa, 381; died of bis wounds, 590 

Panthers, to bo procured for Cmlius, 394, 397, 398, 
408, 426 

Paphos, a city or Cyprus, 463 

Poragram, a species of pun, 415, r. '■ 


Parion, a city in Hellespontus, 402 
Parthia, now a part of Persia, S97, r, ; a son of the 
king of, married to a sister of the king of Armenia, 
403; army of, passes tho Kuphrates, 404, 412; 
, commits hostilities, 411; progress of the army, 
412; invades Syria, 417; progress of Cieein against 
them, 417, 418 ; repulsed by Cassius, aijjj driven 
out of Syria, 424, r. “ 

Patricians, higher and lower order, 469, r. s 
Party, strongest always the best, 443 
Patiscus, 398, 426 

Patno, a city of Peloponnesus, 444, r. ^ 

Patriots, their duty to retire when they can no longer 
serve tho slate, 356, r. a 

Patriot, Cicero undeserving of that (iharacter, 375, r. a, 
.503, r.« . 

Patro, Cicero’s acquaintance with, 392; wishes to be 
leconcilcd to Meinuiius, .392 
Puulus, 413, 435, r. '•; Cicero’s letters to, 400, 421 
Paiisaiiias, 359, r. ® 

Peacocks, great value of at Ritme, 485,r. ^ 

Pearl of the value of 8,000/. dissolved and drunk by 
the son of A'isopiis, tlic actor, 358, r, r 
Pcdiuveanus, Curtins, Cicero’s letter to, 425 
Pcducieus acquitted, 44.3 
Pclops, story of tlic sons of, 50.3, r. '* 

I’esccniiius, .339 

Pessinuh, a city in Plnygia, 433 

PeliTiiis, 451 

Pctriimm, a town in Campania, 533 
pbn'driis, 392 

Plialcris, a seaport in Greece, 52.5, r. ‘ 

Pliania, 427 

Plianias, 380, .395, 402 ; a person of consummate 
politics, but of iiibiiilc curiosity, 380 
Pliarnaces makes an excursion into Cap]iadocia, and 
tlin Lesser Armenia, 465, r. 

Pliilciuon, Mctrilliiis, 383 
Pliilctuirus, .339 
Pliilip]ins, .346, r. r 

I’liilippus, Quintus, Cicero’s letters to, 359, 377 ; con¬ 
jecture concerning him, 3.59, r. * 

Philo, 392, r. K, 433; recommended by Cicero to 
Acilius, 464 

Pliiloclctes, a story of, 484, r. * 

Pliilomcliiin, a city of Phrygia Major, 410, r. “, 494 
Phiiosupliy, one of tho noblest blessings of God, 420 
I’hilotcs, of Alabauda, assigned his effects to Cluvius, 
404 

Piiilotimns buys Milo’s'cstato at an under value, 395 
Pliiloxcnus, Oaius Aviauus, rccommeuded by Cicero to 
Acilius, 466 
Pilius, 406 

Pindeuessum, a city of Cilicia, 412 ; surrenders to 
Cicero, 418 

Pinnius, Titus, his son has a considerable demand on 
the city of Nictsa, 408 

Pineens, a sea-port near Athens, now Port-Lion, 526 
Piso, Caius Prngi, married Tullia, daughter of Cicero, 
339, r. ' ; his character, 342, r. ’ 

Piso, Lucius Calphumius, his character, 341, r. ", 
450, r. * 

Plancius, 341; his generous offices to Cicero, 341, r, " 
Plancus, Cneiui, Cicero’s letters to, 472, 475, 55l> 
554, 580, 586, 590, 592, 599; account of him, 
472, r.551, r. declared himself on tho side 
of the senate, hut soon wont over to Antony, 551, 
r. k ; advised by Cicero to act without waiting for 
the sanction of the senate, 581 ; purposes to join 
Lepidus, 583 ; his contempt of the army of Antony 
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and Vpntidius, 583; deceived in TjC))idu8, 583; his 
proceedings against Antony, 592 ; wishes Cajsar to 
join him with his army, 592 ; state of his forces, 599 
Plancus, Lneius, Cicero’s letter to, 475; account of 
him, 475, r. “ 

Vlnuiiis, Marcus, rccomtncnded by Cicero to Dola- 
bclla, 422 

Pliny requested Tacitus to write bis life, 351, r. >’ 
Plotian law, 405, r. * 

Pola. 442 

Pollentia, a city in Piedmont, now called Polenta, 1 
581, r.l j 

Pollex,461 
Pollio, 433 

Pullio, Asiiiins, letters to Cicero, 590, 593 ; la¬ 
ments the action near Mutiiia, 590 ; his friciid- 
ship for AiiUmy, 590; wishes to liavejoincil Lepidns, 
590 ; says he will neither desert nor survive llic 
<'e|iublic, 591 ; after this declaration, lie, within a 
few months, joined Antony, and survived the 
republic many ycarq, 591, r. ; Itis care of his 
troops, 594 
Polypus fish, 483, r. ' 

Poitijieia, 370, r. " 

Potnpeius, Oneiiis, killed by Caisar’s soldiers, 541, r.** 
J'ompeius, Quintus, rocounnended by Cicero to ('tiriiis, 

377 

Ponipcius, Quintus Rufus, a princi|ial atilhoi of the 
disturbances on the death of Clodius, 390, r. * 
Poinpcius, Sextus, 511, f. '• 

Poinpey the Great, (iicero’s letter to, 33;5 ; his suc¬ 
cess aguiust Mitiiiidates, 333, r. ; supposed cause 
of his coolness to (5cero, 331, r. • ; Ids recal at¬ 
tempted by Metellus Nepos, 334, r. '; insists that 
Antonins shotild be recalled IVom his governmeut, 
3i{7, r. “ ; laws in his favour 345, r. ; insulted 
wiicii he spoke in favour of Milo, 348 ; artifice of, 
353, r. ’’ ; thcatro, 357, r. ; killed 500 lions at his 
hunting matches, 359, r. f; invested with the go¬ 
vernment of Spain for live yaars, but chose to con¬ 
tinue in Italy, 301, r. <; set forward on his 
expedition into Sardinia and Africa, 308 ; his con¬ 
versation with the brother of Cicero, 308 ; refuses to 
protect (ticero against Clodius, 370, r. foments 
confusion at Rome, ,383, r. '; made alterations in 
the mctliod of choosing judges, 388, r. 39.3, r. 
seJdoui spoke his leal sentiments, yet liad not arti- 
fiec enough to conceal them, 390 ; secretly fomented 
the tumults, 391, r. • animated with tlie most 
patriotic sentiments, 393; (jehate on the |>aymciit of 
Jiis forces, 397; married Coriiolia, daughter of 
Scipio, 399, r. ' ; questioned resiKietiiig Ciesar, 407; 
looked on by Cicero as the greatest man in the 
world. 423; Cicero’s pretended obligations to him, 
*35, r, "; his treiw;bcry to Cicero, 432, r. ; his 
parly attempts to divest Cutsar of his government in 
Gaul, 433, r. ^ ; his eharactur by Cicero at different 
periods, 435, r. ; opposes Caisar's being elected 
consul before he gives up the command of tlic army, 
436 ; senate and judges declare in liis favour, 443 ; 
appreliensivc of the power of Caisar, 448 ; receives 
money for the public use, 449 ; money seized for his 
use, 449 ; treated Cujsar’s design of invading Italy 
with contempt, 451, r.J; the policy of his leav¬ 
ing Rome, and removing the war out of Italy, 456, 
r. 1 ; ill-advised declaration when he left Rome, 
459, r, ® ; after his defeat at Pliarsalia, is deserted 
by Cicero, 461, r. “; defects in his army, 470; 
would have overcome Cicsar, had liis army been 
commanded by a general who knew how to conquer, 


470, r. "; runs away after the battle of Pliarsalia 
with a single attendant, 470 ; would not follow tlic 
advice of Cicero, 470; resolves to take shelter in 
Egypt, bot is stabbed by order of Ptolemy, 470, r. 
s; bis body burned with the planks of a fishing- 
boat, and his ashes brought to Rome, 470 r. a 
Pouiiiey (the Younger) draws togetlier a very considor- 
ahic army in S^iaiii, 517; weakness of his intellects, 
522 

Pomptinns, the villa of Metrilius PUilemon, 383 
Pontiffs, their function, 589, r. " 

Pontiniiis distinguished himself in the affair of 
Catiline, 430, r. 

PrcciliuB, his son recommended by Cicero to Cicsar, 523 
Praico, similar to the crycr in It court of justieg, 517, 
r. 1 

Prador, not clioseii until two years after having served 
llie office of ajdilc, 584, r. ; office, 425, r. ''; 
could not absent thcmsolvcs for more than ten days, 
55],r. exliibitcd games in honour of Apollo, 
553, r. y 

Prajtoriun cohort, 41 provinces, why so callotl, 

407, r. K 

Praw#; ill great repute, 520, r. * 

Prcscius leaves a legacy to Cicero, 444 
Protogeiies, 358 

Ptolemy, 315, 397, r. “ ; father of Cleopatra, 344, r, 
•; money paid to settle him on liis throne, 344, r. 
'; iliiveii out of Hgjqit, 344, r.'; pioplieey found in 
tlic Sibylline books against ids being assisted by tlic 
Ruiiuins, 345, r.i; the part taken by Cicero to replneo 
liini in bis kingdom, 345 ; debates on n-storing, 340; 
Cicero advises l.eiitulus (o place Ptolemy on liis 
tliidiie, 353 ; his death, ,397 ; orders Pompoy to be 
r.lablied, 470, r. '> 

Puldilia married to (iiccro, and soon after parted, 
472, r. y, 

Publius, bis death, 361, r. ■’ 

Punning, remarks on, 415, r. ■’ 

Piipius, 416 

Putcoli, a maritime city in Campania, now Puzzuoli, 
431, r.' 

Piileolaiius, Cluviiis, 403 

Pyramiis, a river in (hlieia, 434 

I’yrrliiis, king of Kjiiriis, a great soldier, 432, r. ^ 


Qti*STOR, was receiver-general of the provincial taxes, 
337, r .; 593 

Qiiiiidccimvirs, presiding magistiatcs at the games, and 
keepers of the Sibylline oracles, 396, r. " 


Rzcilu's, Ijiiciiis, 352 
Hagazonius, 352, r. s 

Rapliacl, Ills paintings in the little Farocso retouched 
by Maratli, 871, r. y 

Registers, public regulated by Numa, 350, r. * 

Rex, Cicero’s letter to, 524 
Uliegium, a maritime city in Calabria, 535 
Rhodes, an island in the Mediterranean, *37, r,', 471, 
r. °; ill behaviour of tlio Rhodians to Lciitulus, 
586, 588 
Rhodo, 428 

Romans, their manner of settling affairs of state, 347, 
* r,’’ \ public enterCainmouts, 357; mi^uificence of 
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their roads, 358, r. * ; progress to ruin, 362, r, •; 
civil war not occasioned by the enuiity of Ciesar 
and Pompey, but by their former friendship, 372, r, 
®; divided into curiae, whose votes wero considered 
as the voice of tlie people, 375, r. “ ; military 
functions conferred by the people, 376, r. *; 
affairs in confusion,' occasioned by Pompey and 
Csssar, 383, r, S 384; elections carried by bribery 
and mobs, 386, r. ''; law to prevent eommotions 
at elections, 388, r. S; increase of bribery, 391, 
r. ; 393; severe laws against false accusers, 405, 
T. a ; soldiers could not bo compelled to serve nioro 
than ten years, 407, r. how divided by Roiiiu- 
luB, 428, r. 1 ; united under Pompey, 435 ; when 
first .supplied with water, 435, r. K : tendency to a 
civil war, 444; immense wealth acquired by the 
governors of the provinces, 449, r. ; convention 
of senators, 454, r. • ; reclined on couches at their 
meals, 501, r. 4; state of ]>atrioti8m, 511 ; divided 
into thirty-five tribes, 515, r. “ ; critical state of 
the rcj>ublic, 520; governors obliged to visit the 
princii>al cities in their provinces, 530, r. •; citizens 
cast into three general divisions, 539, r. ®; ceuturies 
explained, 539, r. ® ; senators could not bo lung 
absent without leave, 541, r. <>; capitation-tax, 
595, r. ” 

Ross, Mr. his sentiments of Pompey, 353, r. ® 

Kufus, Imcius Meseiuius, Cicero's letters to, 448, 4.58; 
his character, 448, r. “; on the expenses of Cicero’s 
government in Cilicia, 448, r. I* 

Rufus, Semprouius, convicted of false accusations, 
405 

Rufus, Servius Snlpicius, 399, r. ” 

Rufus, Sextilius, Cicero’s letter to, 468 
Rufus, C. Titius, Cicero’s letter to, 428 
Rulliis, 422, r. t 
Kupa, 382 

itupilius, Publius, 416 

8 . 

Sabata fens, account of, .581 
Babioia, a city in Itoly, 544, r. ' 

Sabinus, .544 

Salamis, a city in Cyprus, 404, r. J 
Salliistius, Caninius, Cicero’s letter to, 437 
Samaiobriva, a city in Bclgic Gaul, 379, 381 
Samos, an island on the coast of Ionia, 409 
Sardinia, island, 480, r, 534, r. ' 

Sardinian laugh, 535, r. ® 

Sardis, a city in Lydia, 414 

Saturuinus, his law that the senate should ratify what¬ 
ever the (icoplo ordainod, 371, r. ® ; prosecution 
against, 443 

‘’■ffivola, (juintus, 376, 388; compiled a body of laws 
in eighteen volnmcs, 388, r. * 

Scaptius besieges the sonatc-house in Cyprus, 410, r.*' 
Scantinian law explained, 442, r. f 
Scauriis, M. .^^milius, accused of a traitorous corres- 
]iondunce with Mithridates, 371, r.*; his speech 
before the assembly, 371, r. “ 

Scipio Africanus and Ladius, their friendship, 334, 
r. f; his death, 484, r. ‘ 

Scipio, Metcllus, 399, r. * 

Segulius execrated by Cicero, 591 
Sojauum, the true reading of, 357, r. * 

SeiuB, 381 
Selicius, 348, 4^4 
Selius, 415 

Soaatc, forms of proceedings, 346, r. a and ”; power* 


of nomination of candidates for the magistrsci^, 
372, r. *; singular custom of Icugthoiiing debates, 
436, r. * 

Seneca, eulogy on Cato, 485, r. 

SerranuB, 370, r. ” 

Servilius (the father), account of, 489, r. * 

Servilius Isauricus, 343, r. 343, 400, r.406 ; 
Cicero’s letters to, 489, 493, 503, 505, 507, 508, 
510 ; why called Isauricus, 489, r. k ; his death 
in extreme old age, 543, r. ® 

Servilius, Marcus, convicted of extortion, 406 
Servilius, Strabo, 413 

Servius, his opiuion on wills, 387 ; tried and convicted, 
396 

Sestius, 449 

Sestius, I’uhlius, Cicero’s letter to, 337 
Sc.xtius, P. account of, 367, v. * ; Cicero’s letter to, 
384 ; professed friendship of Cicero lor, 384 
Shakspein-e quoted, 365, 391 
Sibyls, 344, r. i 

Sihvlliiio oracles regarded by„the senate, 344, 346, 
348, 3.53 
Sica, 339 

Sicinius, 381, v.* 

Sicyoii, a city of Peloponnesus, 514 
Sidu, a sua-port of Pamphylia, 402 
SilauuE returns to Lepidus, 582 
Silius, Publius, 387 ; Cicero’s letters to, 408, 411, 
413, 416, 429 ; governor of liithynia and Ponlus 
in Asia, 408 
Sittius, 394, 397, 437 

Sophists, besides the aits and sciences, pretended to a 
knowledge of the meanest crufts, 502, r. * 

Sosis, Lucius Manlius, recummeuded by Cicero to 
Arilius, 403 

Soul, Cicero’s opinion of the, inquired into, 477, r. 
Spain, govemmeut of, renewed to Pomiiey for five 
years, 411, r. ^ how divided by the Romans, 
460, r. B 

Spectres, or images, .521, 522 

Stabian, a maritiniu town in Campania, 357, r. 

Stage entertainments at' Rome, 358 ; the Osciau and 
Gr-eek faiccs, 358, r. • 

Statues purchased for Cicero not approved of by him, 
355 

Strabo, Lucius Titius, 501 

Suberinus, (JaiuB, recommended by Cicero to Dola- 
bellu, .522 

Suicide, Cicero’s motives against, 474 
Sulla, Iiis deutli, 520, 521 

Supersti tious ecremouies, credul ity in, at Romo, 360, v. 
Sulpicius, Publius, Cicero’s letter to,. 511 ; had a 
thanksgiving for his successes in Illyricuni, 511, r. •* 
Sulpicius, Servius, Cicero's letters to, 454, 457, 488, 
498, 513, 514, 515, 516, 525, 527 ; account of 
him, 454, r. f ; aware that the recal of Caisar would 
draw on a civil war, 454, r. *; hie skill in the laws, 
488, r. *•; accepted of the government of Achaia, 
498 ; consolation to Cicero on the death of Tuilia, 
525 

Swimming, a polite exercise at Rome, 365, r. * 

Sylla, 333, r. 356, r. *; law made by him, 376, 
r. " ; horrid outrages of his party, 488, r. *; Cicero 
intends to purchase his house, 496 
Syndics, a kind of solicitors of the treasury, 404, r. * 
Synnada, a city of Phyi^, 409 
Syria, a great commotion there, 405 ; cannot he entered 
without traversing Mount Atuanus, 417 j report of 
a war in, 427 

Syrus, Publius, account of, 538, r. ^ 
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T. 

Tarcondimotus, a prinno of Cilicia, 404 
Tarentiini, softiieaa and luxury of tlio inhabitanta, 
3)11, r.« 

Tarqiiin, gaiuoB instituted by him, 4^,r. instituted 
the Latian festivals, 422, r. t * 

Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, 403, r. * 

Tercntia, Cicero's letters to, 338, 339, 458, 460, 461, 
462, 463, 464, 466; and Tiillia, Cicero’s letters to, 
444, 450 ; dragged from tlio temple of Vesta, to the 
office of Valerius, 339; divorced from Cicero, 
472, r. y 

Tcrtulla, wife to Crassus, 360, r. " 

Thanksgivings, public, on what accounts voted, 418, r. •> 
Tlietnistocles, account of, 350, r. *•' 

Therraus, Cicero’s letters to, 402, 403, 414,427, 428 
'Thessalonica, a city in Macedonia, 340 
Thraso, 414 

Thyreum, a city of Ptjoponnesus, 445 
’I'igcllius, accAJiint of him, 534, r. and 535 
Timajus, his character as an historian, 349, r, 
Tiinolcon, account of, 351, r. ** 

Tiro, Cicero’s letters to, 444, 445, 446, 447, 451, 
453, 524, 630, 531, 532, 542, 655 ; a favourite 
slave of Cicero’s, account of him, 444, r. “ ; Quin¬ 
tus Cicero’s letters to, 452, 453, 558 ; Cicero’s (the 
Younger),' letters to, 559, 560 ; .Cicero gives him 
his freedom, 524 

Titius, Titus, Cicero’s letter to, 462 
Torauius, Cicero’s letters to, 472, 474 
Torquatus, Aulus, Cicero’s letters to, 511, 513, 518, 
520 ; account of him, 511, r. ; Cicero consoles 
him on his absence from Home, 512 ; allowed to 
return through tho intercession of llolabella, 520, r. 1 
Trahoa, the poet, 469 
Tralles, a city in Asia Minor, 395 
Treliatius, 361, 362, 454; Cicero’s letters to, 362, 
363, 364, 365, 379, 381, 382, 383, 384, 3)t7, 
388, 493, 550 ; Horace addressed one of his satires 
to him, 362, r. *; advised tho Roman satirist to 
swim across the Tiber, 365, r. ’; looked on by 
Ca:sar as a wonderful lawyer, 364 ; turns Kpicurcau, 
381; bis arrogance, 381 
Trebiauos, Cicero’s letter to, 492 
Tjebonius, Aulus, 347; Cicero’s letters to, 467, 496, 
544, 563 ; account of him, 467, f. *■ and “, 544, 
r. **; letter to Cicero, 645 ; invites Cicero’s son to 
Asia, 545 . 

Treviri, a warlike people bordering on Germany, 
382, r. ' 

Treviri monitales, inspectors of the pnblic coin, 382, r.'* 
Tribunes, their rank, 352, r.'' 

'Triumph could not bo claimed without having destroyed 
5000 of the enemy, 397, r. 436, r. i ; persons 
demanding, remained without tho city until it was 
cither granted or rejected, 409, r. ® 

Triumvirate, Octavius treats witli Lepidns and Antony, 
and soon after joins them, 522,r. i*; formed, 600, r.* 
Trojan llorso, a tragedy, 365, r. ^ 

Trypho recommended hy Cicero to Munatius, 364 
'J'uccius, Marcus; 405 

TuUia married to Cains Piso Prugi, 339, r. * ; marries 
Cmssipes, 355, r. ”; maiTios Dolahella, 438, 
439, 441; arrives at Brnndisium, 463; neglected 


by Dolahella, 463, r. *; divorce purposed, 464 ; 
her death, 526, r. "; conjecture whether she had 
been divorced from Dolabclla, 625, r.526, r. *•; 
Sulpicius's consolation to Cicero on her death, 525 


V. 

Vacfrra, his death, 3*4 * 

Valeria, Paula, divorced, and a treaty of marriage with 
Deeimiis Biaitus, 422 
Valerius, Ijuciiis, Cicero’s letter to, 377 
Valerius, tho lawyer, 380 

Vanlasi, a people contiguous to Dalmatia, 531, r. • 
Volins, arcuse-s Scaurus of bribery, 371, f. • , 

Varro, M. Tcreiitius, Cicero’s letters to, 473,478, 
479, 480, 481, 631 ; his character, 473, r. 
497 ; recommended by Cicero to Brutus, 496, r. *, 
497 

Variniiis, 352, r, • ; why Cicero became bis advocates 
366, 367 ; character of, 366, r.531, r. 536, 
r. ® ; by tho arlfllt examination of Jiim by Cicero, 
bo exposed the iniquity of his tribunate, 367 ; 
bribed, 367, r. “ ; defended by Cicero, 373 ; his 
letters to Cicero, 531, 538; wishes to have a public 
thanksgiving, 531 

Vegetables, luxurions method of dressing, 343 

Veil, a city in Italy, 486 

Velia, a sea port of Lucania, 550, r. •' 

Ventidius joins Antony, 681 
Venusia, a town in Naples, 466 
Vcrccllffi, in the duchy of Milan, 682 
Vestorius, 406 

Viarian law threatened by Curio, 422 
Vihulliiis, 368 

Vicentia, a maritime city of tho VonotSans, 582 
Vinicianus, 396 

Virgil supposed to allude to Curio in vendidit Me 
auro patriam, 378, r.l 
Uluhrean frogs, 383 
Ulysses, story of, referred to, 378 
Vocontii, a people of Narboiiension Gaul, 592 
VolatcrriB, a city in Tusciuiy, recommeuded to the 
protection of Orca, 632 

Volcatins, 346, 346, 347, 601 ; his nohlo spirit, 
499, r. ‘ 

Volumtiia, 463 

Voluranius, Cicero’s letters to, 414, 484 ; account of 
him, 414, r. "* 

Volusius, 448 

Voluptuaries, worm advocates for moral beauty, 522 


W. 

Wit, tho loss of the true old Roman lamented, 494, '1^.1 

7 ?. 

Xenohenes, 445 

Z. 

XoiLus, Ludus, recommended by Cicero to Apuldus, 
481 
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